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AN  AUSTRALIAN   EXAMPLE. 


TTT^IIEN'  Rairiloii  CrantcT  takes  down  Lis  little  hoy  to  the  old  family 

r  r       scat,  where  he  is  rc;;arded  as  »  rutlicr  discreditable  poor  rcIatiOD, 

hi*  heart  waTDis  at  tlie  idea  of  bciuf^  once  more  at  home.     A  colonist 

commonlv  returns  to  England  in  the   same   sentimental  mood,  and 

finds    it    as    little    understood    or    reciprocated.      The    respectablo 

citizen  who  has  had  the  enterprise  and  courage  to  stay  at  hotne^ 

sccrctlj-  regards  his  neighbour  wlio  has  wandered  to  the  ends  of  the 

earth  tn  a  man  who  has  somehow  lost  caste.      For  three  generations 

the   Indian  armj,  whose  colonels  and  generals  became  plain   Mr. 

Smith  or  Mr.   MocPhcraon    wheu   they  passed   the  Cape  of  Oood 

Hope,  was  a  focna  of  dij^eontcnt  and  RadiotUsm  from  this  proroca- 

tioD  ;  and  I  heard  an  old  moustache   from    Calcutta  once  insist  that 

the  contempt  which  Kuglishmca  still  feci  at  bottom  for  Americans 

was  stmplr  a  reminiaceuccof  the  fact  that  they  had  once  been  colonists. 

When  Kugland  sends  out  an  expedition  in  scarlet   tunics  or  blue 

jadwta.  with  gay  banners  and  loud  music,  the  heart  of  the  nation 

goes  out  along  with  it,  like  a  mother  watching  her  childrcti,  but  the 

siJeiit  expeditious  in  broadcloth  and  fusti&u  destined  to  conquer  ncw 

tcfions  for  civili&ntiOQ    aud    commerce,    and    to     drain    away    the 

irapstient  di!>contcnt  which  would  make  KngUnd   a   fen  instead  of  a 

garden — who  watches  them  when   they  set  out,  or  welcomes  tUem 

vhca  they  return?      I  assisted  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Mansion 

lloiusc  at  a  spectacle  which   made  a  permanent   lodgment    in    my 

memory.     Lord  Mayor  McArthur  got  together  ti  a  banquet  the 

enoel  notable  statesmen  and  soldiers  of  the  Colonial  Empire.     It  wm 

as  impressive  an   assembly    as    1  ever  witnessed.      There  sat  at  his 

board  the  founders,  the  Ministers,  and  the  Governors  or  ex-Governors 

&nd  ex-Ministers  of  thirty  colonies,  mingled  with  the  lords  of  immense 
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territonea,  tlic  commanders  in  succeijful  campniffn?,  and  a  few  great 
officers  of  the  Civil  Service — the  pivot  upon  which  puhlie  business 
turns  in  two  hemispheres.  There  never  met  before  or  since,  at  one 
place,  so  many  meo  entitled  to  be  called  Colonial  Statesmen.  After 
the  banquet  came  the  usual  douche  of  dreary  platitude*.  Aq  old  lord 
who  had  been  adiLresaing  London  audiences  for  half  a  century,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Cooimou!',  au  ea-Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  and  a  Hoyal  Prince  verc  hoard  at  wearisome  length,  but  of 
the  eminent  men  for  whom  the  feast  nasi  stupposed  to  be  spread  not 
one  was  invited  to  speak  a  won).  They  wrre  permitted  to  look  on 
while  the  veterans  discoursed  learnedly  on  coloniiation  and  colonies, 
and  the  work  done — by  the  orators,  it  might  be  supposed — in  distant 
regions. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  there  liaa  been  a  sort  of  spasmodic  re- 
action of  late.  The  Commissioners  for  the  Indo-Colonial  show  at 
Kensington  were  carried  ahoiit  and  exhibited  in  the  provinces  like 
Queen  Emma,  the  King  of  the  S&ndnich  Islands,  and  other  interest- 
ing aborigines,  "^nd  a  conference  at  the  Colonial  Odlcc  has  since  done 
coloni.^U  the  honour  of  attempting  to  wheedle  them  into  accepting 
the  responsibility  of  empire  without  any  corresponding  authority — 
to  make  them  partners  in  wars  over  which  they  could  exercise  do 
more  control  than  over  the  tides  of  the  Pacific;  but  any  just  and 
ade<)uate  reeognition  of  the  greatest  potsessionti  of  the  Crown  has 
still  to  begin.  Two  or  three  men  in  Canada  and  Australia,  consider- 
able enough  to  throw  their  shadows  across  the  ocean,  have  been 
vaguely  heard  of,  but  the  working  force,  the  motive  power,  of 
colonial  life  i»  quite  unknown  in  what  they  fondly  call  home. 

Colonists  bring  back  from  England  stories  of  the  amaxcnicQt  of 
British  citizena  that  colonial  boys  were  not  woolly  or  colonial  girls 
tawny,  and  even  the  otlicial  claaa,  before  the  rise  of  Sir  Robert 
Herbert,  knew  as  little  of  their  distant  dominions  as  Mr.  Balfour 
does  of  Ireland.  A  grey-haired  ruler,  who  spent  hia  life  in 
colonies,  wa*  food  of  telling  a  story  to  illustrate  the  dnttUsavoir  of 
Downing  Sti-cct.  A  certain  Secretary  of  State — so  the  story  ran — 
garo  audience  to  an  eminent  colonist  from  Austrnlatiin,  and  the 
conversation  fell  upon  a  retired  Governor,  who,  when  hia  period  of 
service  had  terminated,  bought  a  eliarmiug  island  in  the  Pacific,  and 
made  bis  home  there.  He  had  lost  favour  at  the  Colonial  OOice, 
and  marvellous  stories  concerning  him  were  current  in  that  locality. 
"  1  am  told,"  said  the  noble  Secretary,  "  that  Uovenior  So-and-so  lives 
the  life  of  a  hermit,  in  all  respects  but  one.  Cau  it  be  possible  that 
he  has  shut  himself  up  ou  an  Island,  'nith  no  other  companions  than 
a  harem  of  Wallabies?"  "  Well,  yes,"  said  the  Colonist,  "that's 
ahont  it.  The  inland  and  the  wallablea  arc  a  true  bill ;  but  he  haa 
hooks    and    music,     and  cKonc   to  boot."       '■' Pray,  sir,"  said   the 


A 
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Sccretanr,  in  a  tone  of  liorrorj  "  bow  man^  Wallabies  tuny  there  be 
tberc?"  "How  many?  Well,  I  never  thought  of  asking.  A  good 
&v,  ao  doubt;  a  bundrvd  fur  certain,  or  Ave  hundred  for  anything 
I  know,  I  dare  »%y  fac  docsu't  know  hoiv  many  himself."  "  Gracious 
Pforideocc,"  cried  the  statcemaD,  ia  grave  surprise,  "what  an  ex&mple 
to  a  Chrisliaa  pco[)lc  I "  "  Oh,  as  for  example,  I  wish  all  your 
OoTcraors  employed  themselves  an  innoccutty."  "  I  am  profoundly 
gricivd  to  bear  you  say  so,  sir  !  Morality  must  he  at  a  lov  ebb 
indeed  wbru  a  man  like  you  makes  light  of  such  a  proccudiDg." 
"Morality!"  cielaimcd  the  colonist;  "  wlxat  docs  your  lordahjp 
lappoie  a  wallaby  to  be  ?  "  "  Why,  &  lialf-costc,  of  course."  "  A 
wallaby,  my  lord,  is  a  dwurf  kaugaroo  ! " 

The  chief  BuScrcn  by  this  official  iasoucianct^,  after  all,  are  Dot  the 
culouies,  but  the  empire.     Of  all  history  amtwering  the  description 
of"  philosophy  teaching  by  example,"  the  most  pregoaat  in  lessons 
Car  oar  loatructiou  at  home  ia  the  history  being  trjiusacted  in  colonies 
by  meo  of  oar  owu  race,  under  our  eyes  if  we  choose  to  open  them  a 
little.      We  are  engaged  at  present  on  a  new  ciperimcut  of  working 
a  coiutitutiou  of  checks  and  biihutccs  with  au  ovcrwhelmiog  demo- 
eratic  franchise — the  same  experiment  has  been  made  by  the  same 
races  and  classes  which  inhabit  these  islands — ininas  the  patricians ; 
tbey  had  to  enconntcr  surprises  and  dangers  which  will  inevitably 
arise  here — they  have  rehearsed^  iu    fact,  the  drama  to  be  presently 
performed  on  this  greater  stage,  and    no  ouc   turns  for  example  or 
warning  to  that  experiment.      Yet  wc  have  learnt  aometbiog  from 
them  already,  half  unconsciously  indeed.     The  systematic  registration 
of  real  estate,  the  abolition  of  a  property  qualilieation  for  members  of 
Parliament,  the  establishment  of  the  bAllot,  a  wide  popular  snH'ragc,  and 
electoral  districts  of  nearly  equal  population  arc  among  the  reforms  in 
■hich  colonies  anticipated  by  many  years  tbe  mother  country.      And 
there  are  other  reforms,  like  payment  by  tlie  State  of  all  the  cost  of 
dectkma  (from  making  tho  roll  to  the  return  of  the  writ),  as  well  as 
Parliaments  of  a  ahorier  duration,  the  reasouablc  compensation  for  the 
CxpcuAcs  incurred  in  attcndaucc  at  Wtitmiuster,  and  tbe  wisely  Cou- 
KTvative  practice  which  gives  votes  to  ratepayers  in  shireii  in  reason- 
able pro[iortion  to  their  responsibility  to  taxation,  in  which  I  do  not 
iloubt  the  nioiher  country  must  follow  their  example,  nolens  wtens. 

Tho  political  history  of  new  communities  ia  one  that  might  recon- 
cile us  to  leazu  somethiug  from  them  without  humiliation ;  it  ia  a 
record  of  surprising  vigour,  originality,  and  courage  Take  Victoria 
aa  a  coospicuoua  example.  When  Engltutd  had  come  into  the  enjoy- 
oenl  of  her  first  Iteform  Act,  aud  the  democracy  were  clamouring  for 
sotneihing  more  in  the  shape  of  the  People's  Charter,  the  foot  of  a 
cifilited  man  had  never  been  set  on  that  territory.  How  it  has  since 
ETDwa  into  tbe  best  endowed  aud  most  distinguished  offspring  of  the 
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old  land  is  &  story  ■worth  knowing,  if  any  history  is  to  teach   lis  any 
moral.     Let  ns  take  a  rapid  glance  at  it. 

The  primitiTc  history  of  Australia,  like  the  foundatiou  of  Rome,  is 
a  talc  of  adventurous  and  intrepid  buccaneering.  Its  Romulus  and 
Remus  iroro  nurtured  at  the  dti^  of  ConTictism,  a  fiercer  wolf  tbau 
the  aiina  mater  of  the  Tiber.  The  wide  territory  knowTi  in  early 
times  as  Botany  Bay,  now  the  home  of  a  powerful  and  gallant  com- 
munity, which  has  the  glory  of  hariug  been  first  among  colonies  to 
nid  the  mother  country  iu  an  emergency,  was  occupied  in  the  begin- 
ning cxclusiyely  by  prisoners  of  the  Crown  and  their  appointed 
warders.  The  Irish  insurgents  of  1798,  and  the  peasants  who  con- 
spired at  a  later  date  against  an  iutolcrafale  laud  system,  formed  a 
notable  clement  in  the  population — convicts  without  a  moral  staiu 
festering  among  the  refuse  of  great  cities.  Port  Fhilip,  one  of  its 
outlying  settlements,  which  in  the  end  outran  the  mother  colony  i» 
wealth,  population,  and  public  spirit,  and  is  now  recognized  as  a 
powerful  State  wherever  civilised  men  exist,  had  for  its  founder  the 
son  of  a  convict  who  himself  suffered  the  lash  and  manac!es  for 
violation  of  the  criminal  code.  These,  it  must  be  coufcased  before 
the  scoffer,  arc  the  i."ulgur  incidents  of  a  costcrmongcr  history,  but 
whcu  the  noble  rircr  which  rnns  for  a  thousand  miles  between  rival 
colonics  is  crowned  by  the  spires  and  towers  and  factory  chinaneys 
of  a  great  metropolis,  and  the  Dominion  or  Republic  of  which  it  is 
the  capital  no  more  blushes  for  its  origin  thau  the  Eternal  City,  the 
story  of  its  genesis  and  gmwth  painted  by  some  competent  band 
will  rival  in  iutercat  the  talc  told  by  Liry. 

But,  meantime,  explorers  must  collect  the  essential  materials  for 
the  future  epic  history,  and  the  present  writer  is  content,  for  his 
port,  to  set  up  a  rude  finger-post  designed  to  indicate  the  direction 
and  current  of  events  from  the  beginning.  At  the  opening  of  this 
century  ships  from  Englaud,  cummissioned  to  circumnavigate  &ud 
explore  the  new  coutiueut  in  the  Pacific,  discovered  on  its  southera 
rim  a  noble  laud-locked  Iiarhour,  forty  miles  iu  depth,  fenced  from 
the  oceau  by  a  circle  of  cliffs  and  shelving  hills,  with  hut  one  iulet  to 
waters  ao  spacious  and  tranquil  that  the  navies  of  the  world  might 
ride  there  in  safety.  When  this  news  reached  London,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  despatched  a  cargo  of  convicts  and  soldiers  to  take 
possession  of  the  unknown  country ;  for  the  spirit  of  maritime  adven- 
ture which  had  carried  Raleigh  and  Cook  to  such  fruitful  triumphs 
had  long  humcd  very  low.  Captaiu  Collins,  the  commander  of  the 
expedition,  entered  the  Bay,  aud  pitched  his  tents  ou  a  aaadbauk. 
thinly  covered  with  a  rough  bcrhoge.  Collins  was  u  gaoler,  not  a 
colonizer.  After  a  hasty  inspection  of  the  district,  he  pronouuced  it 
"  an  onpromising  and  unproductive  country,"  deficient  in  water  and 
unsuitable  for  settlement.     The  district  is  now  familiar  ground ; 
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witbin  a  mile  of  tlie  site  of  his  camp  Uicre  arc  tracts  of  rolcanic  soil 
of  Buigular  fertility  resting  od  a  subsoil  of  limestone,  and  abundantly 
ipplicd  with  -wholesome  water  ;  and  tlie  country  proaouuced  uuSt  for 
cttlcmcnt  19  occupied  hy  the  pleasant  gardcus  and  villas  of  a  fashion- 
able watcriag  places  The  land-locked  harbour  which  he  barely  eQtered, 
and  made  no  attempt  to  explore,  was  itself  but  the  gateway  to  regions 
'"•frarc  productiveness  and  beauty,  and  to  other  regioas  rich  in  the 
precious  metal  as  the  Eldorado  of  the  Spanish  adventurers.  After 
loitering  for  over  three  months  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  he  sailed 
away  to  the  ueighbouruig  iaUmi  of  Van  Diemen's  Jjand,  and  happily 
ired  the  future  Victoria  from  the  discredit  of  becoming  a  penal 
■cttlcmcnt,  and  tlic  disaster  of  being  "  sown  with  rotten  seed.*' 

Por  nearly  a  generation  the  territory  lay  vacant,  though  Govcrn- 
cnt  siurejois  from  Botany  Bay  had  io  the  meantime  penetrated  It 
fami  the  North  and'sivcn  such  a  favourable  aeeount  of  its  resources 
that  the  Goveruor  of  that  settlement  would  have  attempted  to  oceapy 
it  as  an  of&hoot  of  Sydney  but  for  peremptory  onlers  from  the 
Colonial  OiUcc  to  desist.  The  surveyor's  report,  however,  glowing 
with  the  cntbusia&m  of  a  discoverer,  was  published,  and  produced 
Xmit  of  a  wbolcsonicr  sort  than  grows  in  official  liot-bouscs.  lu  the 
little  island  to  which  Captain  Collins  had  carried  his  convicts  tventy 
jcan  before — then  called  Van  Uicmcn's  Land,  now  known  as 
Tasmania — an  expedition  was  projected  by  private  enterprise  to 
'  iuspcd  the  "  new  and  happy  lend."  But  in  a  settlement  ruled  by 
'joilitary  authori^,  and  consisting  of  convicts  and  their  keepers,  the 
impediments  to  individQal  action  were  as  great  as  in  the  realms  of 
the  Cwr  or  Uie  Soltan ;  and  it  was  only  after  years  of  delay,  and 
when  several  oIHcial  perooiis  were  propitiated  into  taking  Mime 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  project,  that  a  company  was  at  length 
permitted  to  come  into  existence,  ^'hen  it  was  fairly  Uunehcd,  a 
rival  project  immediately  followed,  according  to  the  habit  of  the 
enterprising  competitive  Northern  races;  and  early  in  the  year  1H35 
two  sets  of  adventurous  colonists  were  prepariug  to  sail  from  Ilobart 
Town,  the  [irincipal  port  of  Van  Diemen's  Lanil,  to  explore  the  sbores 
o£  Port  Philip.  The  destined  commander  of  the  first  espedittOD  was 
Jolin  Batman,  originally  a  blacksmith,  hut  who  had  rniscd  himself  by 
energy  and  conragc  to  a  certain  prosperity  and  distinction.  He  is 
described  as  a  man  of  remarkable  endowments:  "Tall  and  well  pro- 
portioned, and  of  prodigious  strength,  inexhaustible  energy,  and 
indoniitable  will."  This  young  giant  had  distinguished  himself  in 
captming  bushrangers,  had  made  himself  familiar  with  tbu  habits  of 
the  aborigines,  and,  wliat  perhaps  furthered  his  ambition  no  lew  thau 
these  services,  bad  skill  to  find  favour  with  the  Governor.  Little 
more  thau  fifty  years  ago,  on  the  ]3th  of  May,  18$5,  he  sfuled  from 
Laimceaton  in  a  little  Tcssel  of  thirty  tons,  accompanied  by  a  party 
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of  ttrco  white  men  anil  seven  black  fellows,  anil  after  Ijcatiug  about 
for  seventeen  days  in  the  narrow  strait*,  wliich  are  now  crossctl  witli 
as  macK  punctuality  as  a  ferry  on  the  Mersey,  lanilctl  on  a  promou. 
tory  within  Port  Philip  harlwur.  With  characteristic  energy  he 
Opened  immediate  communieation  with  the  natives  through  Lis  black 
followRj  and  in  a  few  days  concluded  a  coutract  with  certain  chtcf«  of 
the  local  tribe  for  the  purchase  of  the  tract  of  country  lying  between 
the  Yarra  and  the  Barwon.  By  ao  instrument  formally  enceuted 
under  seal,  tlie  chiefs  Jagajaga,  Bmigarec,  Cooloolock,  Yanyan,  Mon- 
luarmaler,  and  others  did  duly  give,  gmut,  enfeoff,  and  confirm  the 
possession  of  this  district  to  him  and  liis  heirs  for  ever;  having 
rcccirt'd  therefor  a  valuable  coiiai deration,  to  wit,  certain  tomahawks, 
blankets,  looking- glasses,  beads,  and  pockct-handkerchieffl,  lilwrally 
cooipotcd  as  of  the  value  of  i;20O.  The  district  exchanged  for  Ibcsc 
trCBsnrea  now  comprises  the  capital  of  the  colony,  the  cities  of 
Geelong  and  CoUiiigvrood,  the  ports  of  Sandndge  and  St.  Kilda,  wide 
Ktretrhes  of  agrtcultura.1  land  studded  with  honsesteads  and  vineyards, 
and  a  suburban  settlement,  where  one  may  ride  from  sunrise  to  suusct 
amoug  the  villas  and  cottages  of  a  wciiUliy  and  cultured  class. 

The  second  expedition  sailed  three  months  after  the  first,  It  was 
under  the  command  of  John  I'ascoc  Fawkner,  though  so  vulgar  nn 
impediment  ai  sca-eickne^s  compelled  him  to  confide  the  control,  in 
the  first  iiislaoce,  to  one  of  hia  associates.  Pawkncr,  like  hit  rival, 
had  been  an  artisan,  hut,  by  energy  and  intelligence  and  the  happy 
fortune  of  new  countries,  bad  gradually  risen  to  other  and  more 
liberal  pursuits,  and  had  latterly  become  an  agcut  and  spokesman  for 
the  couvicta,  though  for  certain  illegitimate  proceedings  he  had  fallen 
under  the  ban  of  the  authorities.  The  ncw-comcrs,  as  soOu  as  they 
ftpprooehcd  the  shore,  wore  warned  by  ]}atmau  not  to  become  tres- 
passers u|>on  "  bis  purchased  territory;"  but  they  were  little  disposed  to 
admit  his  claims  or  submit  to  his  autbority.  Kually  both  expedition* 
moved  up  the  bay  and  crept  along  the  river  Yarra  to  a  swampy 
valley,  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  coast,  lying  between  four  low 
shelving  hill?,  where  the  strange  birds  and  wild  animals  of  the 
country  then  found  shelter,  but  where  now  stands  the  spleudid  city 
of  Melbourne.  An  angry  contest  over  their  respective  rights  ensued, 
and  was  not  speedily  composed.  But,  in  the  end,  a  couutry  as  large 
as  Britaiu  was  found  to  be  capacious  enough  for  both  parties,  nnm- 
beriug  little  over  a  dozen,  and  they  agreed  to  tolerate  cnch  other. 
They  face«l  cheerfully  the  privations  of  such  an  enterprise — beds  of 
opossum  skios  or  blankets  spread  uuder  a  tree  and  canopied  by  the 
skies,  rations  of  tough  mutton  and  dough  baked  in  the  ashes,  and 
sometimes  in  insuflicicut  quantity,  but  seasoned  and  made  digestible 
by  viwots  of  splendid  prosperity  to  come.  In  a  little  time  they  settled 
••"WTi  to  fixed  pursuits — Batman  and  seme  of  his  associatca  to  feed 
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fthecp  and  cattle,  aod  become  the  t;pe  of  the  SqnatteTs,  irlio  have 
oocttpied  a  large  share  of  the  history  of  the  oolou;  ;  Fawkncr  to  hi 
ID  torn  a  publican,  a  Tigneron,  sod  a  jounialist — a  type  of  the 
Sqaattcrs'  oppoocuts,  the  dwcUL-ra  iu  towus,  tlic  men  of  enterprise 
and  movement.  Death  cut  short  the  career  of  the  younger  and  more 
rigorous  rival  lu  three  or  four  vcurs,  bnt  Fawkncr  lircd  to  see  and 
share  the  marvellous  prosperity  of  the  new  country. 

The  history  of  this  little  settlement,  at  firet  called  Port  Philip, 
known  at  present  as  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  aud  of  that  city  which  rose 
like  \'enice  from  a  swamp,  and  to-day,  by  the  beauty  of  its  public 
and  prirnte  buildings,  and  its  pnrka  and  gardens  glittering  iu  the 
lijtht  of  a  southern  sun,  suggests  Paris  rather  than  London,  teaches, 
like  all  chronicles  of  huiuau  progress,  many  tiigniUcaut  moraU.  I 
purpose  to  draw  from  it  at  prcitcnt  only  onc>  which  I  trust  the  reader 
will  discover  without  too  mucli  proraptiTig. 

When  the  news  reached  the  Old  World  that  a  region  had  been 
discovered  in  the  Pacific  more  cxteusivc  than  Great  Britain,  equally 
rich  in  point  of  soil,  and  ready  fur  the  plough  iu  many  parts,  as  if 
■' specially  prepared  by  the  Ciwutor  "  *  for  cntcrprisiug  Bottlers,  it 
ioSamed  the  adventurous  with  vi&ioua  of  couutless  flocks  to  he 
depastured,  and  wide  estates  to  he  carved  out  of  the  bouutiful  land- 
Wbeti  younger  sons  were  told  of  pasturcn  like  those  of  Devon  and 
Mcath,  and  arable  lands  equal  to  the  wheat  lands  of  Norfolk  and 
Tippcrary,  without  owners  and  i-cady  to  receive  as  masters  the  first 
bold  and  Incky  comers,  a  passion  for  emigration  began  to  stir  among 
the  middle  classes.  Nor  were  these  high-pitched  vspectationa  ilU 
founded.  Tlie  lands  of  the  Australian  continent  were  then  free  to 
be  granted  at  the  will  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  to  he  sold  at  a 
nominal  pricc,t  w  to  be  temporarily  occupied  without  rent  by  cod- 
•CDt  of  the  Governor  at  Sydney,  with  just  enough  risk  from  the 
jcolnnsy  of  the  native  tribes  to  add  the  charm  of  a  certain  c.\citcmcDt 
and  romance  to  the  adventure. 

The  Governor  at  Sydney,  who  claimed  atithority  over  the  whole 
unciplorcd  coutiiieut  (as  fast  as  individual  enterprise  could  discover  it), 
no  sooner  heard  of  the  landing  at  Port  Philip,  than  he  aunouuccd  him- 
tcU  by  a  proclamation  warning  these  pioneers  of  a  new  nation  who 
prcaomcd  to  seek  a  home  where  the  Colonial  Oflicc  had  recently 
declared  that  no  home  must  he  sought,  that  "  they  would  be  con- 
adcied  u  tnipaueri,  and  become  Liable  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
Bwancr  a*  other  intnidera  on  raeaot  lands  of  the  Crown."  I"or  the 
sympathetic  reader  will  note  that  from  the  earliest  beginuiug  Victoria 
|]nu  been  a  colonist*'  colony,  and,  unlike  some  of  its  compeers,  was  in 
10  respect  made  or  moulded  by  statesmen  or  jiublic  companies 
in  London. 
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Bofore  three  years,  howcrer,  the  uiiftnthorizcd  settlement  got  some 
nidinienttrjr  organization.  A  mnglstratc  vaa  8cut  from  Syducy 
clothed  with  the  UQcircumscriljed  authority  of  aji  offiria)  delegated  by 
a  military  Governor.  A  year  later,  the  Gorcrnor  himself — Sir  Richard 
Boarke,  a  gciitlcnian  horn  iu  a  laud  from  which  many  of  its  rulers 
and  fomidcrs  were  destined  to  ctime — made  au  excursion  to  I'ort 
Fliilip.  This  ijuati  royal  rieit  wus  a  great  cvcut  for  the  infant 
iettlcmcnt.  Towns  wore  laid  ont,  and  town  and  country  land  sub- 
mitted for  sale  on  behalf  of  the  Crown.  Tbe  port  was  inspected  and 
partly  surveyed  by  the  commniidcr  of  the  ship  of  war  which 
accompanied  the  Governor.  The  seat  of  the  original  settlement  was 
named  Melbourne,  after  the  pleasant  epicurean  who  was  then  sup- 
posed to  he  First  Minister  in  Koglaud;  another  town,  nearer  the  hay, 
believed  to  he  better  situated  fur  a  commercial  capital,  was  uumed 
after  the  reigning  sovereign ;  and  a  third,  which  has  greater  natural 
advantages  in  soil  and  situation  than  cither,  if  fortune  had  been  kind^ 
retained  for  hay  and  settlement  the  native  names  of  Corio  and  GeeloDg. 
And  now  authority  was  established,  and  the  "  intruders  upon  the 
vacant  lands  of  the  Crowii "  had  official  pcrraissioo  to  live  and  to 
flourish  if  they  knew  how.   What  ensued  I  have  elsewhere  described  : 

"A  newspaper,  and  sova  a/tematdB  a  rival  ncwepapvr,  appeared]  the  firab 
conducted  by  Mr.  Fawkntr,  who  aniicipnced  tlic  t^vvu-e  of  KostaiJi'a  PtJfilt 
Ilirlap,  by  itjiuiiig  it  for  a  lime  iu  niutiUKwipt;  lyjit-  boiiig  scarce  in  Sydney 
and  type- founding  an  unknown  nrt.  Grazing  stations  began  to  be  '  tAkca 
up '  (as  the  colonial  phrase  runs),  and  one?  reads  wiih  ciiriouH  interest  of 
fiocka  being  folded  upon  uU'*  now  occupied  by  prusjicroat  towns  or  teeming 
golidjtclils.  M^^lbourDe  in  tbosc  dayo  was  a  strnggling  village,  wh«rc  th6 
bthers  of  the  scttlcmcnl  wcro  content  with  club  slmnticf,  or  waule-aad-dnuh 
huts;  one  or  two  brick  houses,  erected  soon  afteivrards,  never  entirely  ceiu«d 
to  be  object*  of  reverence  to  early  colonieta,  tven  when  thty  were  difficult  to 
di«coTCT  iu  the  middio  oEa  pcTpulous  and  cxtcnoivc  city.  To  build,  iiiiJecdH 
was  not  an  «asy  Uuk;  for  tUo  Sydney  Guvemmout  coatiniiuil  to  kt.^>p  itai::ir 
alive  in  the  memory  of  tbe  coloniata  by  levying  heavy  liutnco  Iwa  on  such 
industrial  iutci|>riaui  us  brick-makiug  and  Iilnt^b^^lljng,  tsaciititil  to  tbt> 
foundation  of  n  city.  But  Sydney  merchants  liml  >peciihited  in  tuwii  allot* 
ments,  and  Sydney  xtjuatters  had  taken  up  cattle-runs  iu  I'ori  Philip — ukq 
nbl«1o  luuke  themselves  Celt  at  hca<1-<iuaiterR;  aiidai'ter  a  time  tbe  iuiportunco 
of  the  new  seitlement  ivoa,  in  bomv  degree,  recognir-ed  by  die  ftppuimiiicni  uf 
a  Sup«rii]teDde«t,  CbaiUfH  JoMph  I^^Tiobe,  to  fldininlMcr  ixi  local  iilTuirt',  timJcr 
llic  aotliority  and  dirftclion  of  ch«  Governor  xt  .Sydn.^y,  Tliw,  at  Jfrtigth,  t)ie 
I'ori  Philip  district  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Walea  was  constituted. 

"TIio  culoniau  received  the  Superintendent  with  delight  as  a  jirecuraor  of 
tho  Homo  Rulo  for  which  lliey  already  longed.  Tlic  I'uri  S'htlip  Patriot 
congiatuUted  ihcm  that  they  wt-ri!  not  to  bo  subject  to  a  military  or 
naval  martinet,  bm  to  a  civilian,  a  traveller,  and  a  man  of  Iclteri ;  and  lurst 
into  a  Ktrjiin  of  trinmpluint  prophecy  over  the  deetiny  tliat  awaiit-d  tlieoi. 
'llo  comCH  ai  our  good  gcainf.  to  develop  our  reaourc»  aod  pluco  u» 
high  in  the  scab  of  colonics.  Colonics!  nay,  ho  comes  to  louud  a  mighty 
«mpire,'  With  tlie  Superintendent  nrrired  some  of  tho  apparatus  of  loc^il 
■unvDt;    and  the  event  was  soon   followed    by  the  cslablisLment  «f 
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Manicipal  CoancUa  \a  Mclbouroo  and  Geclong.  THis  conctwion  was  rcocirod 
villi  immenK  entbasiasm,  bwauRC  in  cominunitiva  wbcre  ito  Lvgisktnro  exists, 
nwiioipal  institutions  serve  the  important  purpose  of  comintinicAtmg  suthori- 
tatiTcI^  the  Kisb<«  of  tbc  gorernetl  to  the  govomors.  And  nlrc-nd^  the  wiitiitiotis 
yoong  cotnmtiaitj  lud  oo  objuct  in  tIcw  upon  wbich  it  bud  set  iu  IkutI. 
AaoogaU  elsnes  there  asUted  r  strong  desire  thst  tho  district  might  Ha  Mpn- 
nUd  Irom  Sydney  and  voDStilutftd  n  distinul  coluny.  The  SydncyolEciala,  indeed, 
Iwd  act  QBcd  gcncTutuIy  tlic  supremncy  they  t:njoyi.-d.  Sales  of  Crown  lands  vers 
ImU  ml  distant  and  irngiJar  intervah ;  !i?^  it  •<ma  ulleg^d,  to  satisf/  loenl  wants 
tfaati  to  suit  the  couvcsieoce  or  spcculiitora  in  Botany  Bny  ;  and  tvinfitiiau, 
bcfnra  tb«  appointment  of  die  8u[>erint«ud<:nt,  uliatuicots  siiuntod  in  ibc  centre 
AfMtlbouma  bad  b«ftR  submitted  to  auction,  not  in  ibnt  town,  but  in  Sydney, 
which  wus  mofti  inaoceniblo  to  the  people  of  Port  Pliilip  tlinn  Constantinople 
ii  to  the  citizens  of  London.  Another  motive  for  desiring  sepanition,  ti-hi^h 
tA  not  operate  less  strongly,  was  of  h  niornl  rather  than,  a  luaMrial  origin. 
Tba  HUknunt  bud  boon  founded  by  true  men,  and  tboy  wero  doU'ntiiitvd  Uiat 
it  aboald  not  be  polluted  by  convicu ;  ivh«r«aa  \ew  South  Walon.  which  domi- 
naled  orcr  their  intercsta  so  Imughtily,  couai^ced  of  a  population  more  thaa 
ouslialf  of  which  was  actually  under  ])Rnnl  discipline  when  the  sectloraent  of 
Pon  Philip  wna  founded.  A  Sppnmtion  Movement,  as  it  vms  called,  ."prang 
opi,  utd  it  commaodod  tbo  symputbies  of  iho  bulk  of  the  community." 

It  is  now  that  the  political  Listory  of  Victoria  properly  bcgius.  and 
pablicistA,  who  have  made  up  their  mind)  that  self-^vertimcnt  ia  a 
laali  for  which  Irishmen  arc  quite  unfit,  are  iimteil  to  note  the  share 
ike  Irith  population  had  \a  its  unexampled  growth  in  prosperity  and 
public  spirit.  Mr.  Ilogan,  a  young  Iriali  Australinii  journalist,  has 
delected  nitli  loving  care  the  auoals  and  traditioua  of  Lis  race 
tbroagboat  llie  AustriUiaQ  coulineut,*  aud^  as  I  have  been  a  witne^a 
of  tbo  same  events  for  nearly  five-and-tweoty  years,  I  cau  aupple- 
BMnt  from  my  memory  his  ample  materials.  No  one  who  takes  up 
hit  book  with  sympathy  can  fail  to  find  in  it  stores  of  infovmatioa 
on  whtcb  a  politician  or  philosopher  may  meditate  with  advantage. 
Tike  data  are  there  if  the  doctors  be  forthcoming.  A  barrowful  of  clay 
fomiabed  Darwin,  and  tbeauualsof  a  parish  furnisbed  Dc  Tocqucvillc, 
with  raaterials  for  pbiloMiphical  conclusions  which  were  not  parochial. 

About  18-10  a  treble  tide  of  immigra.tioii  from  Ireland  set  towards 
the  new  settlement.  Yoaog  farmers  and  artisans  from  ^Ian»tcr, 
wbo  ID  the  end  bccamo  prosperous  colonists,  and  in  some  instances 
roupicuous politicians,  Wgan  to  seclc  there,  rather  than  in  the  United 
States,  a  new  home.  A  little  later  younger  sons  of  the  Trisb  gentry, 
■ooae  of  them  bred  to  the  learucd  professions,  and  for  tlie  moat  part 
of  Tory  politics,  dazzled  by  the  story  of  the  unoccupied  territory, 
■rrivcd  singly  or  in  Uttlc  batches,  and  were  destined  to  hold  some  of 
tfce  bigfacat  offices  in  the  faiure  State.  And  farmers  of  Ulster,  who 
did  not  find  that  a  commnnity  of  opinions  induced  their  landlords 
to  be  cuutcut  with  moderate  rents,  sold  their  tenant-right  and  sought 
Ehxbs  and  hooieB  in  the  new  country.     These  Irish  immigrauts  soon 

•  "Tfa  Iiwh  iu  AtutnOa."    By  J.  F.  Uog^n.    Loadaa :  Ward  &  Downey.    ltMI7. 
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anstituted  a  fourth  part  of  the  entire  [lopulstioa,  and  anioog  tbem- 
BlrcsTcrc  distribtited  in  about  the  same  proportioDS  as  in  the  isUad 
fVom  which  tbev  caine.  The  Celts  were,  perhaps,  not  the  least 
gifted,  though  they  were  ccrtaiuly  the  least  disciplined,  ut  thcae 
immigrants.  They  Lad  never  beeu  anything  notable  at  home,  bad 
never  held  any  local  office  or  exercised  any  authority,  and  many  of 
them  were  aooiistomed  to  be  domineered  over,  in  the  North  by 
Orange  lodges,  or  in  the  South  by  arrogant  officjala.  Catholic  emanci- 
pation had  been  on  the  Statute-book  for  nearly  a  dozen  years,  bat, 
though  rcligiona  equality  was  recognized  by  law,  one  of  these  men 
might  as  reasonably  hare  hoped  to  become  Archbiflhop  of  Canterbury 
AS  corporator  magistrate  or  grand  Juror  iu  the  islaud  where  he 
was  born.  How  the  manumitted  boudsmeu  would  demean  them- 
selves in  the  new  country  was  a  subject  of  grave  doubt,  and  must 
prove,  it  was  felt  by  thoughtful  persons,  an  important  factor  iu  its 
liistory. 

Some  of  the  Northern  Irish  regarded  the  question  as  already 
decided.  There  were  all  the  raw  materials  for  a  new  Ireland  of 
serfs  and  masters  like  the  one  that  existed  ou  the  other  ciidc  of  the 
liquator  ;  wlij  should  it  not  be  reproduced  iu  the  new  country  ?  The 
12th  of  July  was  an  anniversary  of  whose  Biguiticanco  no  Irishman 
was  ignorant.  Why  shoiild  not  the  Orange  drum  be  heard  on  every 
hill  as  in  Ulster,  beating  "  Croppiea,  lie  down,"  and  the  Orange 
banner  with  the  motto  of  "No  Pojiery"  be  displayed  upon  every 
church  steeple,  and  Orange  processioBs  muster  in  the  streets  on  that 
historic  day  to  remind  the  Celts  that  they  were  beaten  at  Aoghrim  ? 
With  the  co-operation  of  some  fanatical  Scotchmen,  an  Orange  pro- 
cession was  announced  for  the  midsummer  of  18  tl  (four  or  five  years 
after  the  Irish  immigration  had  commenced),  to  which  all  good  men 
who  hated  "  Pope  and  Poperv,  braiis  money,  and  wooden  shoes  "  were 
expected  to  give  their  assistance.  A  few  Englishmen,  who  knew 
dimly  the  results  which  these  diversions  had  produced  in  Ireland,  dis- 
couraged the  proposal,  hut  they  were  regarded  as  lukewarm  IVotcs- 
tani'%.  The  skeleton  of  public  authority  in  the  tittle  settlement  was 
i|uite  powerless  to  rcatrain  the  mischief.  The  Supcrintcndcot  was 
busy  coUecting  the  land  fund  and  the  customs  dutiet  for  the  Treasury 
tit  Sydney,  and  the  little  Cor[)oration,  with  its  posse  ctimilatu*  of  a 
dozen  oonstables,  was  divided  on  the  question ;  the  town  clerk,  the 
strongest  man  in  the  connection,  being  openly  associated  with  the 
processionists.  For  a  moment  there  seemed  to  be  no  remedy.  While 
the  settlement  was  still  in  its  infancy  the  Catholic  colonists  were  to 
be  marked  out  for  periodical  humiliation,  and  perhaps  exasperated 
into  becoming  bad  citizens.  It  bad  been  done  successfully  in  Ireland, 
and  why  not  here?  Tradition  attributes  to  an  Irish  tailor,  whoso 
name,  1  fear,  posterity  has  forgotten,  the  happy  stroke  which  laid 
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thac  malign  dcsigus  Sat  id  the  mud.  Three  days  before  the  obnox- 
iavt  ultiiTersarT  an  advcrtiscnicut  appeared  in  the  jourual  leaat  uu- 
Ciundlj  to  tbc  Irish, which  created  a  ferment: — 

"KoUc*. — A  Jlorliiig  ilaU^ti  is  to  tako  place  at  Batman's  Kill  on  Friday. 
Ae  ISth  day  oXiv\y,  »t  u-ii  o'clocV,  betwiwu  the  men  of  thi>  CouQiy  of  Clare 
tad  tfa«  Bca  of  the  County  <if  Tippcrary,  lor  o  bet  of  fifty  pounds.  All  who 
dtiok  w«U  of  tliOM  couaties  ar«  invited  lo  ant  justice  done  tu  thuir  n:spfcliv« 
mariu,  and  nafliDching  Iriab  boys  in  gcaenti  arc  rctiucBtcd  to  wiuica»  the 


ZDoJc  population  of  the  eolony  at  that  time,  from  the  Tarra 
jrra  to  Portland  Hay,  was  under  ten  thousaud,  but  five  hundred 
italwarl  Iriubmen,  "  well  dressed,  well  fed,  well  developed  Iliberuiaiis," 
MjB  ft  chrooicler  of  the  story,  armed  with  hurlies,  Btave.1,  and  sbille- 
hglia,  and  cajitaiucd  by  a  man  who  afterwards  attained  the  blgbciit 
auk  in  tbc  colony,  aaswcrtd  tbc  call.  They  .spent  the  day  in  pleasant 
pmes  and  excrcutea  at  the  appointed  meeting  place  without  oDcucc 
V  tDJarj  to  any  one ;  but  there  they  were  iu  case  of  need,  and  the 
insalling  proccsftion  Bbivcrcd  out  of  csistcncc.  A  contemporary  bard 
diKfibes  tbc  scene  in  a  ballad  vrbicb,  if  it  balls  a  little  iu  mctrCf 
is  at  auj  rate  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witiic!is,  who  prutongs  to  later 
timca  tbc  natural  triumph  of  the  hour.  The  bard,  it  will  be  noted, 
TU  well  disposed  to  be  a  loyal  cJtitcn  if  be  might  be  permitted  : — 


ITicxt  day,  when  tbc  burlers  bad  retired  to  tbeir  homes,  there  wah 
la  Orange  riot,  and  a  pistol  tliot  was  fired  at  a  priest — a  man 
fopttlar  «ilh  all  lectiona  of  the  population.  But  it  was  the  last 
iprttcr.  "Yhen  bn\e  been  and  are  still  Orange  lodges  iu  Port 
fbttip,  wbcrc  those  to  whom  it  is  an  agreeable  pastime  caa  driuk 
perdition  to  their  neighbours  in  the  charter  toast,  but  there  never 
bs  been  an  Orange  procession  in  the  public  streets  of  Melbourne 
bm  that  day  forth. 

*  TWstof7  it  tolil  (■  tlie  "  Sltctclin  of  GarO'vwcD."  bj  an  oldColoaiat,  n«wa  grave 
Usl  la  tb«  >aplof  ni(i)t  of  tli«  L'K'^'^^'*'  Council  of  \  totori^. 


"  TIm  lirelicft  KOtlwrinjE  imder  the  tky, 
Wm  round  EistniMti  s  eri<cn  bill  nn  the  ISth  of  July; 
FVmq  tbtdeptli*  uf  I'ort  I'hilip  for  muiy  n  mile. 
Plockcd  the  gay  lojrwl  too*  oi  tbc  L^mi^Tdd  I«lc  ^ 
Aa  vtfkppJng  tee  feUowa  m  ever  were  icen, 
Who  WDuJd  abed  their  bcKrt'*  blnntl  for  their  caiinci  i.nd  t)irir  Qurrn. 

*■  And  lint  in  the  field  wne  the  gallsot  nid  Tim. 
Witli  •trt'Dgth  in  their  arma  and  amiliM  on  tLrir  Iipn: 
like  the  bst-heMring  vaqpt  of  their  uwn  ro^rftl  latmB), 
TIm  >xme  of  the  SbmitMn  in  eettaay  cuiii«  ; 
Wkilt  funwl  Garryowen  poored  its  trilxite  alone. 
And  Clare's  atnrdy  peaauat*  nere  tbio1(  ill  the  Uirong. 

**  But  the  liiKoled  i^liODe<'i]>  wliu  bail  frtituUielkijric. 
With  their '  KTunil  Onmj^  banner '  vi-re  not  up  lo  tiino  i 
For  deuce  take  the  ha'purtli  was  there  tv  tv  aioju 
Bat '  Sptiga  o(  l>lutlcliiglL  and  Sbtuuroeks  «o  £(««»  *  ■  "  • 
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In  Anstralian  liiatoiy  there  in  a  uame  aa  memorable  and  significaDt 
as  the  name  of  John  Pjrm  or  John  Hampden  in  English  hLstory. 
The  one  nntivc  Australian  whom  nil  itu  colonics  agree  to  honour, 
and  on  whom  his  contemporaries  bestowed  the  title  of  the  "  Auatralian 
Patriot/'  is  "William  Wcntworth.  He  waa  the  son  of  an  Iriah  aur- 
geou  in  the  employment  of  the  Govcnament,  but,  like  Grattaii  aud 
Flood  in  the  time  of  his  ancestors,  he  passed  in  a  stride  from  the 
official  class  to  the  service  of  the  people  whom  they  ruled  and  op- 
pressed. He  was  scat  to  Euslaud,  ulicu  a  boy,  for  Ms  education. 
He  returned  to  the  colony  an  EugUah  barrister,  and  brought  with 
him  the  seed  of  public  liberty — a  library  of  constitutional  lav,  and 
a  printing  prcM  to  found  an  independent  ncwapnpcr.  The  journal 
Hoon  produced  a  political  organization  to  carry  its  teaching  into 
effect,  and  many  of  the  beat  of  the  free  population  joined  Wentworth 
in  the  Patriotic  Association.  After  asserting  successfully  in  a  conrict 
colony  the  fundamental,  but  forgotten,  rights  of  public  meeting,  a 
Ijcc  prc»s,  and  trial  by  jury,  he  took  the  decisive  step  of  claiming  a 
Legislature  and  rcprcacntatire  government  for  the  people  of  New 
South  Wales.  The  demand  was  resisted  by  the  official  class  with  the 
exaggeration  of  wrath  and  horror  whicli  wc  have  seen  displayed 
recently  on  a  grander  scale  at  borne.  To  grant  to  convicts  and  the 
sons  of  convicts,  to  Irish  rebcU  and  the  sons  of  Irish  rebels,  iwlitical 
power  was,  these  grave  persons  predicted,  to  lay  the  basis  o£  a  turba- 
Icnt  republic.  But  it  laid  tlic  basis  of  the  free  Stat«  which  sent  an 
expedition  to  the  Soudan  a  couple  of  years  ago  at  the  instance  of 
men  who  inherited  both  these  reproaches.  Wcntworth  pressed  on, 
and  in  1843,  when  O'Conuell  vas  ekiming  a  native  Parliament  and 
Executive  for  Ireland,  the  first  concession  to  Australia  was  made. 
A  LcgiBlativc  Council  was  established  in  New  South  Wales,  consisting 
of  twenty-four  members,  two-lliirds  elected  by  the  colonists  and  one- 
third  nominated  by  the  Crown.  It  was  a  maimed  and  imperfect 
iustrumnnt,  but  it  was  used,  as  it  woe  altogether  inevitable  it  should 
be  Used,  to  exact  in  the  end  what  was  grudgingly  withheld  at  the 
outset.  In  the  new  Legislature,  the  outlying  district  of  Port  Philip 
was  assigned  six:  members.  But  the  colonists  in  the  latter  settle- 
ment were  engaged  in  attending  to  their  private  huBineM,  and  fit  men 
could  not  be  got  to  travel  a  thousand  miles  to  Sydney,  and  rcaiilc  for 
months  at  a  distance  from  their  homes.  Port  Philip,  tbcy  declared, 
was  as  lorgc  as  England,  and  could  only  be  adequately  governed  by  a 
Legislature  of  its  own.  One  of  their  members,  a  man  of  exceptional 
originality  and  -vigour,  n  Presbyterian  minister  resident  in  Sydney, 
moved  that  their  wi-thcs  should  be  complied  with,  and  Port  Philip 
be  created  a  separate  colony.  He  was  opposed  by  all  the  New 
South  M'ales  repreaentativea  with  a  roemorable  exception.  Robert 
Lowe,  then  a  practising  barrister  in  Sydney,  who  was  not  a  political 
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pedant  ia  colonial  aQTAira,  coasidcrcd  tlic  union  between  Port 
Philip  and  Nev  Soutli  Wales  an  iojusticc  nod  a  griovaoce,  and  voted 
for  its  immediate  repeal.  Tlie  motion  iras  ignominiooaly  defeated, 
bat  tlic  pioneers  of  Australia  Felix,  u  the  ecttlemeat  iraa  atrcad; 
called  in  the  language  of  poetry  and  oratorf,  were  not  to  lie  repressed. 
HiCT  sent  their  complaint  to  the  Home  Goverumeut,  despatched  aa 
ipmt  to  Loudon  to  '"  Hap  "  the  Culouial  Office,  aud  even  secured  a 
certain  tepid  interest  for  tlic  question  iu  the  London  Press.  It  vas 
o(  no  imaginarr  wrou^^'s  the  calouiits  complaiocd ;  Port  Philip  was 
Mated  tike  another  Ireland  by  its  dUt^ut  mUtrcas.  The  rcmoa- 
rinmcea  of  the  population  were  disregarded,  and  their  native  rcsouroBs, 
afwially  the  large  fund  derived  from  land  lale^,  irere  cipendcd  in 
ife  adommeot  of  Sydney. 

Their  next  step  was  a  siguifieaDt  illustratioD  of  the  spirit  aud  in- 
taUigence  of  the  youcg  commuuity  iu  ^hlL-Ibuuruc.  In  the  summer 
tf  1818,  irhen  Europe  was  electric  with  rcvolutiouary  pmsiona,  a 
peacefoJ  coup  d'Stal  was  struck  on  the  small  stage  of  the  aspiriog 
little  settlement.  At  the  nominatiou  of  the  Fort  Philip  members  to 
isrve  in  the  Syd  iiey  Legislature,  irhich  happeucd  at  this  time,  not  one 
wadidate  appeared.  Nothing,  it  was  conceived,  would  so  o^ectually 
nalize  to  the  Colonial  Office  the  distrust  aud  coutcmpt  eutertaiacd 
hj  the  colonists  for  the  existing  system,  as  an  abstention  like  this  by 
aa  entire  community;  and  tt  iroald  have  the  additional  advaatage  of 
compelling  a  more  respectful  attcutlon  to  their  demands  in  the  New 
Soath  Wales  Legislature,  as  that  body  could  not  proceed  legally  to 
hwoesa  in  their  absence.  The  local  authorities  vere  alternately  in 
B  pftinc  and  a  rage,  and  exercised  all  their  skill  to  defeat  the  popular 
device.  A  few  da.ya  later,  at  the  numination  for  the  borough  of 
Melbonme.  which  ivm  separately  represented,  a  Oovcmment  candidate 
smeared.  He  was  duly  proposed  and  seconded,  aud  as  a  »iugle  rote 
•oold  suffice  to  elect  him.  the  ingenious  strategy  of  the  coloaists 
■BMud  for  a  moment  to  be  defeated.  But  they  had  not  exhausted 
(bar  resonrccs.  It  was  mored  that  the  Right  Hon.  Karl  Grey,  then 
fcmjUij  for  the  Colonics,  was  a  fit  aud  proper  person  to  represent 
tha  borough  at  Sydney.  A  poll  was  taken,  and  the  uuhle  Earl  was 
tlifrtfit  by  a  triumphant  majority  over  his  local  competitor.  Mr. 
lAtlobc,  the  Snpcrintcudcnf,  and  ulBriid  persons  iu  gcucrul  wore  much 
■cndaliaed  at  this  profane  use  of  the  name  of  a  peer  aud  a  Cabinet 
KtBitter;  for  in  those  days  the  official  uniform  in  colonias  usually 
wmed  *  temper  and  demeanour  closely  akin  to  those  which  tlourish 
ndv  plusb.  Such  a  people,  they  said,  were  manifestly  unlit  for 
■ttgovemnient ;  which  is  scarcely  the  reftectiou  it  will  suggest  to  a 
ftbaophical  reader.  The  Secretary  of  State,  like  a  man  of  the 
Torld,  took,  the  matter  iu  good  part ;  and  it  was  doubtless  this  stroke 
t\aA.  awoke  him  to  the  oonTictioo,  which  he  soon  afterwards  expressed* 
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that  Fort  Philip  representation  had  become  an  unreal  and  illusorj'^ 
not  aaubstantial,  enjoyment  of  represeutative  iustitutiona. 

Lettcra  from  London  accordinglr  annouuocd  that  a  Legislature  like 
that  of  New  South  Walea  would  be  established  in  Port  Philip.  But 
vbile  the  colonists  vera  vaiting  for  the  promised  CoOBtitution 
they  were  tried  by  a  seriotia  crisis,  and  met  it  with  a  courage  and 
resolution  which  prored  them  worthy  ot*  sclf-govcrnmciit,  A  ship 
freighted  with  ticket-of-le&Tc  men  vna  despatched  to  Port  Philip, 
on  tbc  pretence  that  New  South  Wales  had  inritcd  convicts,  and 
Port  Philip  was  still  undeniably  a  district  of  New  South  Wales. 
From  the  period  whcu  the  new  community  became  in  any  degree 
orgauized,  it  seems  to  have  steadily  dctcrmiucd  upon  two  things :  to 
claim  sclf-govcnmicut,  as  we  have  seen,  and  to  shut  out  the  felonry 
of  Great  Britaiu  aud  Ireland.  lu  181>j  u  cargo  of  couricts  from 
England  arrived  in  the  bay,  but  the  news  created  such  a  storm  of 
wrath  in  Melbourne,  that  tbcy  were  ordered  by  the  Superintendent 
to  proceed  to  Vcn  Piemen's  Land.  And  now  la  ISIO,  whcQ  the 
deurc  of  self-government  was  about  to  be  gratified,  the  renewal  of 
the  attempt — of  which  a  fast  sailing  ship  forewarned  them — wouuded 
their  pride  as  mueh  aa  it  alarmed  their  fears.  A  meeting  was  imme- 
diately held,  at  which  the  cLicf  meu  of  the  settlemcut — Eugltsh, 
Irish,  and  Scotch — were  8polie»iiicu  of  the  popular  determination 
that  the  convicts  should  not  bo  receircd.  And  not  in  the  masque- 
rade of  snvagcfl,  like  the  patriots  of  Boston,  but  without  disguise 
or  fear,  they  delivered  their  will.  The  magistrates  of  the  city  and 
district  met  boou  afterwards,  aud  indorsed  the  popular  decision. 
The  Governor  at  Sydney  at  this  time,  a  ci-devaiit  dandy,  aiming  only 
to  keep  things  quiet,  promised  for  peace  sake  that  no  convicts  should 
be  permitted  to  land  in  Port  Philip  until  "  the  fctliuga  of  the  com- 
munity were  made  known  in  Downing  Streut,"  The  colonists  on 
their  side  determined  that  no  felons  should  bo  intruded  upon  their 
wivc4  aud  children,  whatever  might  be  the  response  of  the  distaaC 
oracle.  The  prison  ship,  however,  the  i?flHrfo///A,  iu  due  time  reached 
Hobson's  Bay,  and  the  captain,  refusing  tu  be  bouud  by  the  conccx- 
sion  of  the  Governor,  insisted  ou  his  right  to  land  his  passengers, 
inasmuch  ns  if  he  failed  to  do  so  he  would  imperil  lus  insurance. 
Another  public  meeting  wus  colled  to  rcticw  the  protestation  of  the 
colony.  The  speakers  declared  that  IJugland  had  no  constitutional 
right  to  tax  the  colonists  for  Imperial  purposes  by  requiring  them  to 
maintain  »  portion  of  her  criminnts ;  that  the  introduction  of  felons 
would  discredit  the  fair  name  Port  Philip  had  heguu  to  acquire  in 
England,  and  deter  the  most  eligible  clnss  of  emigrants  from  coming 
oat ;  and  finally,  "  that  they  had  never  received  convicts,  aud  were 
prepared  to  undergo  any  extremity  rather  than  submit  to  do  bo." 
The  meeting  agreed  n^tine  c&ntradicaile  that  the  prisoucrs  ahmild 
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mot  te  permitted  to  land.  Tbis  intrepid  r&wlation,  like  all  daring 
actaOD,  wu  origiaaltj'  the  work  of  a  few^  but  it  suited  the  temper  of 
the  people,  aod  waa  aulopted  vitb  as  near  aa  approach  to  unsaimit/ 
aa  cao  ever  be  attained  in  conimunitic!i  where  individual  opinion  is 
free.  "The  coDvicts  must  not  land,"  became  the  popular  watchword. 
The  Governor  at  Sydney,  having  as  little  tie  temper  aa  the  resources 
neeesaary  to  play  the  part  of  a  tyrant,  adhered  to  bis  promise,  and 
tiie  captain  at  last  yielded  to  his  peremptory  orders,  and  set  sail  for 
Sydnej.  Thus,  fur  the  second  time  in  half  a  dozen  years,  the  colonists 
Uflceasfully  protected  themselves  against  the  miichievous  errors  of 
the  Colonial  Office.  But  the  flarac  was  too  violent  to  subside  vith 
a  temporary  aucceas.  It  spread  to  Sydney,  where  the  convicts  were 
■bo  rcfoacd  admission,  though  the  Imperial  Government  were  able 
to  plead  a  certain  amount  of  local  sanction  for  sending  them  there  ; 
finally  it  spread  to  Yen  Dicmen's  Land,  then  still  a  penal  scttlemcut, 
but  where  the  younger  culouists  were  determined  to  deliver  it  from 
this  reproach.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  men  who  took  the  lead 
to  Port  Philip  were  so  far  from  being  "  selfish  and  reckless  dema* 
gogacs."  aa  iraa  alleged  in  Loudon,*  that  half  a  doxen  of  them  aftcrvrards 
became  Ministers  of  the  Crown ;  and  thirty  of  them  contributed 
±100  each  to  the  ^Vnti-Convict  Fund — a  munificent  subscription  from 
ft  Mttlcment  of  shop-keepers  and  sheep* farmers. 

In  tbe  Australian  summer  of  1850,  the  mid-wiuter  of  England, 
the  news  rcaelied  the  settlement  that  their  wishes  were  accomplished, 
an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  having  created  Port  Philip  a 
WfRuate  colony, and,  as  a  mark  of  s[]ecial  distinction,  the  name  of  tbe 
Sovereign  bad  been  conferred  upon  it.  It  was  to  be  pre-eminently 
the  colony  of  Victoria,  as  in  earlier  times  Virginia  was  named  after 
an  attribute  of  the  renowDcd  sovereign  who  in  those  days  (before 
the  coming  of  Mr.  Fronde,  who  is  fatal  to  the  reputation  of  his 
heroes  and  heroines)  was  supposed  to  resemble  cities  which  have  never 
iBTTeadeTcd.  The  joy  of  the  colonists  passed  all  bounds.  There  were 
pablic  rej(Hcings  for  four  days ;  proccasiuns,  sports,  bonfires,  illumt- 
Bationa,  public  and  private  feaata,  could  airurcely  cihaust  their  euthu- 
■■■□1 ;  and  to  the  present  time,  when  a  new  generation  scarcely 
eomprehcnds  its  meaning,  every  rccurriog  anDivcrsory  is  celebrated 
aa  a  public  holiday,  under  the  title  of  Separation  Day. 

'When  the  delirium  had  abated  a  little,  there  were  not  wonting 
groonds  of  appreheusiou  and  cavil  iu  the  new  statute.  Ooc-tliird  of 
its  thirty  members  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  Governor,  ami  the 
rcmaioing  two-thirds  were  not  distribulcd  so  as  ueccssarily  to  rcprc- 
setit  the  population,  intctlii;encr,  and  wealth  of  the  community.  Tlio 
Imperial  Parliament,  feeling  ill  ciualitled  to  deal  with  details  demanding 
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i  iixiug  itic  rcprcBcmaiioa  ui  victoria  uccamc 
30,000  of  the  town  population  got  seven  fl 
:r  to  every  5000  tubaWtatts ;  21,000  of  an  ^ 
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local  knovlcdgc,  had  empovrcrcd  tbc  New  Soutli  Wales  Legislatuio 
to  fix  the  franchise  and  tlic  rcprcsentaliou  at  its  Uiscretion.  But  the 
New  South  Wales  Legislature  were  precisely  the  persons  wliom  of  all 
others  the  new  colonists  most  feared  »ud  distrusted.  Sydney  merchant* 
and  bankers  had  taken  posncssiun  of  large  tracts  of  the  public  landnof 
Port  Philip,  which  they  held  as  tenants  of  the  Crown,  and  the  town 
population  were  jealous  of  their  monopoly,  and  disposed  to  feaT  their 
fluhvemeno)'  on  political  questions  to  the  authority  under  which  they 
held.  Those  Absentees,  likn  their  eoDgcuora  in  Ireland,  bdug  active 
poltticiaiiit,  were  supreme  in  the  Stducy  Legislature,  and  it  was 
feared  they  would  emjiluy  their  power  to  make  the  representation  in 
the  new  colony  partial  and  nneqiiai.  This  fear  did  not  prove  ill- 
founded.  When  the  Aet  tixiug  tLe  rcprcscutatiou  uf  Victoria  became 
law,  it  was  fuoud  that 
members,  or  one  member 

agricultural  population  got  three  members,  or  ouc  member  to  every 
7000  iuhabitauts;  seven  districts,  chiefly  pastoral,  with  a  population 
of  14,000,  got  seven  members,  or  one  member  to  2O0O  inhabitants ; 
and  a  number  uf  purely  pastoral  districts  with  &UUO  inhubltunts  gat 
three  members,  or  one  member  to  1500  and  a  fraction.  This  was 
the  parting  gift  of  the  "  foreign  Legislature  "  at  Sydney  ;  when  it  could 
hold  them  no  longer,  it  sent  tiicm  to  sea  in  a  boat  built  to  ca-psizc.  , 

I'hc  territory  which  the  new  Legislature  would  control  is  situated  fl 
in  the  most  southern  region,  which  iu  tbat  hL-misjilicre  is  the  most  i 
cool  and  temperate.  It  lies  in  the  same  lutituile  as  the  favoured 
countries  of  Southern  Europe,  and  prodiicea  abundantly  whatever 
fruits  or  c<-rcal»  are  to  be  found  between  the  l^Iediterranean  and  the 
Hebrides.  Since  Columbus  gazed  with  rapture  on  the  teeming 
valleys  of  Cuba,  a  riehcr  priac  had  not  been  given  to  human 
enterprise  und  iudustry.  In  tbe  fiflccu  years  since  Batman's  landing 
a  prodigious  chauge  had  taken  place  iu  the  charaeter  and  extent  of 
the  population.  The  fuur  white  men  who  coustltated  that  expedition 
were  now  reprcscntrd  by  a  population  of  nearly  eigbty  thousand,  of 
whom  about  half  resided  in  Melbourne  and  its  suburbs.  The  pro- 
fessional aud  educated  class  were  estimated  hy  official  statistics  at 
1501),  the  houses  iu  the  little  capital  reached  4000,  and  land  which 
had  been  bought  at  early  sales  at  irlO  the  half-acre  allotment  now 
sold  iu  good  positions  at  iC40  a  foot.  Of  the  houses,  SOOO  were  of 
atone,  the  rest  of  all  "  shaiics,  materials,  and  colours."  When  the 
new  country  first  became  known  to  mc  I  wrote  a  description  of  early 
jUclbournc  which  is  probably  truer  to  the  facts  than  any  I  could  fish 
out  of  my  memory  at  present : 

"Tb«  four  thoiiitand  liousce,  wliicb  look  so  trim  and  regular  iu  a  tabular 
retUTU,  wcjc  sown  la  patches  over  a  wido  utraggliag  township,  whcr«  groves 
of  wattles  and  clumps  of  gum-trees  still  reared  their  sombre  foliage.     Mext  to 
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Ibe  tmbltious  stone  liotiso  or  tin  mooessrul  merchant  tliece  ■gu>tt«d.  perlisps, 
a  wooden  s^uraty,  roofed  with  zinc  or  tin,  or  it  might  b*  a  t«ul,  or  a  hut  con- 
Mmetfid  out  of  pxc^ing  esses,  or  ihi^re  vias  a  Tsuinc  epoco  slrenn  with  brokon 
bettlt*  and  Uto  tio  box«o  which  carry  uowholaMOM  dainties  from  Europe. 
Bicbt  in  tli«  niiddl«  of  ilie  highway-  nometimes  ttood  the  Mump  of  a  giganltc 
|iiin*tr««,  latnly  failed  or  Imriiud  ;  ai  ten  fwrelio*  disutnt  you  siiw  a  public 
«Mabnibtii«at  at  which  you  n«edod  to  traanict  business,  tut  botw««ii  you  and 
it  ran  K  oalural  wiktercoune  cut  by  the  semi-tropical  rain  in  the  porous  soil — 
k  rapid  current  if  tt  worn  full,  and  if  it  wi-ro  onipty  «uch  a  chaiin  n*  one  may 
imef  yawned  for  Curtiut  in  tho  Itoman  Forum.  CloM  to  tho  buticM  marts 
fllialaatry  was  often  a  quagmire,  upon  which  a  flock  of  geese  found  rocrea- 
tjoe;  and  men  plunged  through  {iwainps  of  mud  and  sludge  or  raised  doudfl 
if  gritty  dust,  as  ihcy  tramped  through  the  city  to  their  daily  induftry.  It 
IWiiiibl«d  n  BttttlL'mcut  iu  (ho  American  Fur  AVest  in  its  «xtGmal  aspect,  but 
viA  ltt«  external  aspect  the  reMmblaoce  ceased.  There  wu  no  Tiolenca  or 
^■order,  no  roughs  or  rowdier  No  nun  carried  arms ;  every  man  knew  all 
ifcese  vrliom  ho  met,  a»  he  might  know  his  neighbours  in  an  Bngliah  country 
Inrwii.  Outside  the  official  class  there  was  pniGtical  vpinlity,  and  a  msa's 
•ocm]  paaitinn  depended  upon  his  character  ami  c^ipacity  alone.  The  dresa 
avt  babils  of  th«  |>eople  were  simpler  than  those  of  a  village  at  home,  and 
nobody  conaidored  »»y  txsk  menial  which  waa  necesancy  to  the  eucceasful 
ponuit  of  his  business.  Old  colonists  love  to  t«tl  slorias  of  Mr.  ;Such-a-one 
carrying  home  the  grocerira  of  his  customi^ra  in  a  hand-barrow;  or  Mr.  Such- 
MoUier  standing  behind  his  bar  in  shirt  sleevea  mid  open  vest;  boUi  having 
attainnl  to  a  rank  fn  later  times  whicl]  lends  the  stories  a  toudi  of  maliceu 
Bot  this  is  tlie  common  histoty  of  new  *«ttI«-inonu;  Milca  Suindish  no  doubt 
blackened  hia  own  jack-bools  on  occasion,  and  Jolm  Ardcn  pri^bably  carried 
boow  the  dinner  of  bU  diief  on  a  skewer ;  only  life  was  more  indoleut  on  the 
fcauilta  of  the  Yarra,  and  lesjt  coloursd  by  oeramony  or  cbedcered  by  aetion 
Iban  ia  a  military  station.  The  coloni»t4  were  indolent,  it  is  said,  but 
Bol  idlr;  it  i*  certain  that  they  ealabhshed  die  eaicntial  agencies  of  ciriUieed 
life  with  commendable  promptitude.  Churches  and  schools  of  tlie  principal 
Chritfjaa  denomioations  had  been  built  in  Melbourne,  and  were  served  by 
a  clctsy  who  lired  in  tolerable  pt-aoo  together.  There  were  two  or  throe 
■atioiut  societies  a  teetotal  society,  and  the  rodimenta  of  a  club;  but 
tutiiutioa*  for  public  amuMment  or  calturd  there  were  none;  and  they 
am  not  greatly  misted,  for  the  luibits  of  the  people  were  purely  domustic 
An  annual  race  tnepiing  indeed  brought  out  the  whole  population  in  ihear 
boliday  attire,  and  in  later  timps,  when  rival  amtucments  are  not  wanting,  it 
las  still  ihc  samv  attraction;  the  young  Australian  loves  the  horse  with  un 
auachmenl  chat  reaembles  the  paaiion  of  the  Arab  or  tlic  Scythian  rather  thno 
tht  te|ud  good-will  of  the  Kutopeao. 

"To  cstimats  this  community  by  numbers  alone  would  give  a  very 
tudaqoate  gauge  of  it«  power  and  rewurof^.  Every  lifth  man  you  met  bad 
<stM  aoRW  raccessful  work.  He  had  made  n  prosperous  buiineaa,  or  reclaimed 
nd  feaeed  wild  load,  or  imported  valuable  stock,  or  explored  new  country,  or 
Ittd  built  a  house  and  plaDl4!il  an  orctunt  and  vmayard,  when  orciutrdd  lutd 
vtaeynrda  were  in  direct  nurseriM  for  the  wliolo  oiinmunity.  Or  hu  hml  taken 
a  tart  in  the  aooceMful  mi^tanc«  to  the  Colonial  Oilice  on  the  oonvtct  quw- 
tioo,  or  co-operated  in  ibo  movement  for  Separation.  At  the  lowest  he  had 
^BiniakMl  ovidenca  of  a  certain  vigour  and  decision  of  chnraclftr  by  croeaing 
two  «c<ain»  to  seek  a  new  home.  And  tliu  S'luatiers  in  those  days  were  trained 
bjptbe  naUircof  (heir  purauita to frnnk, fearless  lives,  when  men  travelled  with 
iM  other  guide  than  iba  fi  rmament  and  t}ic  landnmrks  of  nature,  and  oo  protector 
bat  tliafa-  rigbt  kanda.  Highways  and  bridges  or  ponU  thars  were  none  ;  and 
of  ealeitaiomaal  tn  the  Bush  vero  fax  apart;  but  hospitality  was 
TUL.  UII.  C 
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nnineraal,  and  if  there  were  n*  qaestion  of  tlioir  *  right*,'  of  wliieh  ttay  w«M 
ai  jWous  usAlabauiii  plniitrre,  these  big-bearded,  gunburat  men  were  ptc&ssnt 
bORtaaiKl  goad  (cIIowm;  nn<t  for  any  A(!eqtia.t«  public  need,  would  havi?  Ainiisbed 
Buch  soldiers  as  followed  Slcuewull  JnckKOn." 
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A  little  earlier,  vrKile  the  Fortanate  commuaitjr  were  still  awaiting 
their  new  Constitution,  news  had  come  from  Aincricn  which  (liaturbcd 
them    seriously   for   a   luomeiit.      In  California    tlic    fahuloua    and 
incredible  had  suddenly  been  accomplished.     The  maddening  TiBion 
which  ianpircd  Columbus  to  explore  unknown  seas,  and  which  drew' 
Cortex,  Piitarro,  and   Raleigh  in   his  adventamus  track,  was  realized 
in  a  land   seamed    and   sown  with  virgin  gold.      Men  who  had  left 
their  first  home  were  easily  tempted   to   leave  their  second,  and  a 
number  of  the  settlers  drtermincri  to  sail  for  California.    It  is  difficult 
to  read  without  a  little  cynical  laughter  the   exhortation  of  tho- 
Melhonrnc    newspapers  at  that   time   against   trusting  the  delusive 
attractions  of  a  gold  couutry.     Wages  might  be  higher,  but  thej 
pnrdiaaed  fewer  comforts;  all  that  made  life  precious  was  forfeited 
in  a  eomnmnity  inflamed  with  the  gold  fever,  and  life  itself  habitually 
insecure.     The  flight  to  California  never  reached  dangerous  propor-       ii 
tions,  and  hy  the  time  Separation  waa  accompli-ihed  fear  on  this  scors^f 
■was  Ibigottcr.      But  while  the  exultant  colonists  were  still  employed  ^i 
in  the  task  of  distributing  the  offices  and  functions  of  local  goTeni- 
Miciit,  other  news  arrived,  calculated  to  disturb  their  self-confidencoT 
wore  pcrilouRly.     Gold  was  discovered,  not  on  the  other  side  of  tl 
ocean,  bnt  on  the   other  side  of  the  imaginnry  lino  which  separated 
them  from  New  South  %\'Ble8.     If  distant  Calirornia  had  seduced 
away  an  appreciable   pro])ortion    of  the    population,  what   might  be 
feared  from  a  gold  field  witliln  a  week's  journey?     It  was  soon  plain       i 
that  much  was  to  be  feared;  an  emigration   to  New  South  Wulc8^| 
bcgnu  on  the  moment  large  enough  to  affect  in  a  few  weeks  the  rate^^ 
of  wages  and  the  price  of  provisions  in   Melbourne,  and  even  the 
value  of  personal  and  real  property  ;  and  this  was  but  the  beginning 
of  an  unknown  end,  which  few  were  bold  enough  to  forecast. 

What  to  do  in  these  circumstances  was  a  problem  to  test  thft^ 
capacity  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  community,  and  they  faced  it 
with  promptitude  and  decision.  Tlie  new  Parliament  was  not  yet 
elected,  and  the  new  Government  had  nut  learned  io  walk  ulouc; 
hut  the  most  energetic  citizens  acted  in  lieu  of  Govcromcat  and] 
Parliament.  According  to  the  British  precedent  in  difliGultics,  a 
committee  was  chosen,  and  as  a  political  septiration  from  New  South 
Wales  did  not  include  a  geological  separation,  and  there  was  reason 
to  hope  that  the  gold  region  was  not  bounded  by  the  river  in  the 
north,  or  the  arbitrary  line  on  the  enal,  which  marked  the  new 
frontierss  the  committee  offered  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  a  gold 
field   "  withiu    the  boutidartca  of  Victoria."     Several    parties 
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tocDced  simQltaueoaaly  the  search ;  aud  heloro  mauy  months  gold  ui 
amall  quontitlrs  was  hrought  to  the  commUtec  from  four  separate 
districts.  Early  in  Scptemhcr,  however,  a  ru:ld  tvbs  opened  on  a 
muddy  creek  in  that  part  of  the  forest  land  of  Ituninyon^,  nuar  called 
BalUnt,  which  eclipsed  not  only  tbc  gold  fields  of  the  ufiighbouring 
eolonjj  but  eclipsed  all  that  had  been  reported  of  California  or 
feigned  of  £1  Dorado.  Odd  nas  found  on  the  surfaccj  and  a  fcv 
iochea  or  a  few  fcot  under  the  eurfacc ;  sometimes  in  solid  lumps  of 
immeose  value  (which  the  miners,  after  the  Californian  example,  called 
"nuggetji");  iLometimea  iu  "pockets,"  where  a.  number  of  smaller 
noegcts  lay  close  together ;  sometimes  iu  scattered  particles  mixed 
vith  the  aoil,  but  easily  scparatul  by  sluicing  the  earth  in  water. 
And  beneath  these  alluvial  Bclds  stretched  hugb  masses  of  basalt, 
deep  underneath  irhich  enterprise  and  science  were  destiacd  to  dia- 
eoTCr  a  nev  subtcrraueau  tu'asury  of  auriferous  deposits  practically 
inexliaustihlo.  The  new  Lcgiidaturc,  created  to  rcgtdato  the  Dimple 
iaierests  of  graziers  and  tradcrSj  would  soon  (it  was  plain)  find  itself 
called  npon  to  rule  the  turbulent  population  of  a  gold  country,  and  to 
fiicc  large  and  unexpected  problems  of  policy  and  gorcrnmcnt.* 

Tlic    commaoity  itself  seemed  in  danger  of  fatal  disorganisation. 
He   popuUttoQ  of  the  chief  towns  were  seized  with  the  mania  for 
gold-hunting.     When  two  men  brought  into  the   quiet  Tillage  of 
GcehsDg  half  a  hundred-weight  of  gold  which  they  had  found  witbia 
8Te  feet  of  the  surface,  and  another  party  carried   to  Melboamc  a 
basketful   of  specimens  like  n  neat  of  golden  eggs,  the    excitement 
broke  ail  bounds.     IVadcsmen  abandoned  their  shops,  profestiiooal 
raen  tbeir  clients,  serrants  their  ma^iters,  fatlicrs  their  families;  the 
vlide  manhood  of  these  towns  seemed  to  bo  precipitated  on  the  latest 
"  mahcs."     Many  of  the  cirit  servants   resigned  tbeir  employment 
aader  Government,  and  the  hulk  of  the  police  had  nnticipatcd  ihem. 
The  ships  in  the  bay  were  nearly  all  deserted  by  their  crews,  and  as 
new  ahipi  arrived,  rewards  or  punishments  proved  insufficient  to  retain 
the  Bulora,     Tlie  mania  spread  to  rural  and  pastoral  districta;  it  was 
feared   for  a  time   that  the  land  tilled  for   human    food    would    be 
aUawed  to  fall  out  of  cultivation,  and  the  flocks  of  tbc  colony  become 
niaed  by  disease  or  scattered  from  neglect.     It  spread  to  the  neigh- 
bMniog  oolooies.     The  jieaccful  and  i^idustrious  farmers  of  South 
Australia  deserted  tbeir  homesteads,  and  the  workmen  on  the  famous 
Burrn  Hurra  copper  mine,  more  lucrative  to  its  owners  than  a  lead  of 
gold,  gave  up  service  to  adventure  for  themselves  in  more  daKzUug 
fields.     In  the  midst  of  this  multitude,  delirious  with  sodden  pros- 
perity or  exaggerated  Lope,  there  soon  appeared  a  more  dangerons 
dan.     Convicts  with  tickets  of  leave,  or  whose  servitude  bad  expired, 

Tlx!  cndit  of  disooMsring  Itra  BaHaiat  gold-fidd  Iclonged  to  two  of  the  iircproMibU 
■Thomas  I>aaiic  and  Patrick  Cvaaor. 
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coDTicts  wlio  bad  broken  bouuJs,  and,  it  was  believed,  convicts  wliose 
keepere  had  conoiTcd  at  their  C8cn.ije  to  be  rid  of  the  cost  and  ilauger 
of  sueb  A  charge,  swarmed  in  from  the  neigbbouriug  colonics.  A 
community  which  bad  resolutely  shut  out  a  single  cargo  of  priioucra 
was  non,  it  seemed,  iu  danger  of  becoming  a  common  eewer,  which 
"sucked  in  the  dregs  of  each  corrupted  state." 

Tlie  officials  orj^iuidly  appointed  to  administer  the  affurs  of  the 
oQtlying  settlement  of  Port  Philip,  from  the  Superintendent  down- 
wards,  had  been  retained  in  office  in  the  new  colony,  and  were  iu 
ma&t  cases  far  behind  the  community  ia  intclligc^nco  and  vigour. 
Wliile  the  search  for  a  gold  field  was  at  its  height  the  ancient  police 
magistrate  promoted  to  l>e  Colonial  Secretary  issued  a  notice  (as  his 
contribution  to  the  undertaking),  warning  all  whom  it  cuuocmed, 
that  searchers  of  gold  "  not  authorized  on  that  hcholf  by  her 
Majesty's  Colonial  Government "  would  he  proceeded  against  civilly 
and  criminally.  The  notice  was  naturally  disregarded.  But  vrhen 
the  great  discovery  at  Ballarat  was  made,  without  the  aid  of  the 
bewildered  officials,  a  fee  at  the  rate  of  .£IH  a  year,  payable  in 
adrauce,  was  imposed,  nut  only  on  the  diggers,  but  npou  the  men 
employed  iu  cooking  their  food  and  guarding  their  tents.  Theae 
impcraiiihle  conditions  were  fiercely  resisted,  and  in  a  couple  of  weeks 
it  was  ordered  tliat  persons  not  employed  iu  gold-digging  might  be 
excused  from  paying  a  Uceucc  fee;  a  uecesaai^'  change,  but  the 
beginning  of  a  system  of  uncertainty  and  vacillation  which  led  to 
disastrous  reaults.  The  Governor  sought  to  arrest  the  flight  from 
the  towns  tu  the  diggings  by  forbidding  the  issue  of  a  licence 
to  any  person  who  could  not  produce  a  certificate  of  discharge  from 
Us  last  employment,  or  some  equivalent  evidence  of  good  character; 
but  the  attempt  wholly  failed,  and,  after  a  little,  no  troublesome  quea- 
tioDs  were  asked.  For  a  spurt  the  fee  was  doubled,  but  the  cxpcri- 
raCDt  had  to  be  speedily  abaudoucJ.  This  otliciiil  hckleuess  was 
pleasantly  quizzed  by  some  irreverent  digfjcr  in  a  mock  translation  of 
the  Gowriior's  decrct's  for  the  benefit  of  foreigners  :  "  II  est  defendu 
de  chercher  de  Tor.  II  n'est  pas  defeudu  dc  cbcreher  de  Tor.  On 
ne  dcmaudcra  pas  de  Pimp^t  jusqtt';\  la  fin  de  deux  mois.  H 
faut  payer  I'impdt  sur  Ic  champ ;  on  les  fers  vous  attendant.  Vive 
LaTrobcI" 

Mr.  La  Trohc  put  the  comblc  ou  bis  admiuistralive  blunders  by  a 
proclamation  that  no  licence  for  a  public-house  should  issue  on  the 
gold  fields,  where  fifty  thousand  miners  were  at  work  under  a  mid- 
summer sky.  He  must  have  brought  a  transcendental  theory  of 
public  duties  from  Kxeter  Kail,  when  be  assumed  that  men  exhausted 
by  twelve  hours  of  manual  labour  below  the  surface  of  the  earth 
would  drink  muddy  and  unwholesome  water  at  official  bidding. 
"  Sly  grog  shops,"  aa  they  were  uamcd,  became  uaiversal,  aud  the 
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urt  result  of  tlic  Governor's  policjvas  tliAt  the  State  lost  its  licence 
fees,  and  the  digger  had  no  protection  ugainst  adulterated  and 
potMDOUS  drink.  The  Press,  which  wos  already  a  considerable  factor 
in  affiurs,  was  enra<^  by  these  follies.  The  Arffut  declared  that 
the  whole  estnhlishnient,  from  tlie  Governor  down  to  the  humblest 
ooQitable  who  wielded  a  baton,  were  imbecile  and  incapable. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  new  Legislature  met, 
fn  the  hall  of  the  St.  Patrick's  Society,  hired  by  the  Esecutivy  for 
the  porposc ;  a  good  omen  for  national  equality,  as  it  seemed  to  the 
uthasiastic  Mileaiaos.  Tliey  were  still  more  reasaiircd  by  the  free- 
dom from  KCtarian  icdueDce  which  it  exhibited  at  the  outset.  It 
na  proposed  to  open  the  sittingii  with  prayer,  but  the  motion  was 
peremptorily  negatived  upon  the  grounds  that  men  of  all  creeds  met 
there  as  rcprcscntatircn  of  a  community  in  which  all  creeds  were 
eqoaL  Mr.  La  Trobc'.s  theojy  of  self-government  was  peculiar. 
The  Legislative  Council  ought,  he  conceived,  to  be  denied  the  epeciaJ 
htoction  for  which  it  was  created—the  coutrol  of  the  public  income 
Hid  expenditure.  The  cspeuditurc  bad  hceu  enormously  swollen  by 
the  discovery  of  gold,  for  clerics  and  constables  could  only  be  kept 
at  their  posta  by  increased  salaries.  The  licences  to  mine  yielded  a 
fnnd  more  than  siifCcient  to  meet  this  outlay,  but  the  Governor 
inisted  that  it  must  be  retained  untouched  in  the  Treasury  till  the 
Colooial  Office  hud  declared  its  pleasure  iu  the  premisses,  and  ineau- 
timc,  as  paymeuts  were  made  from  month  to  month,  he  tuvited  the 
OOkmists  to  tax  thcmsclvca  for  this  purpose.  Before  uclf-govcrumcut 
«••  cstabliihcd,  it  had  been  the  practice  to  reserve  half  the  land  fund 
lo  be  expended  by  the  Imperial  Government  on  emigration,  and, 
dxKgh  the  elected  rcpreseutatives  of  the  people  were  sitting  in  St. 
Patrick's  Hall,  the  Governor  insisted  that  this  practice  must  coutinue. 
The  Council  did  all  that  was  to  be  expected  from  a  body  which  had  no 
control  over  the  Executive  ;  they  laid  down  the  right  |jriuci[jlcp,  and 
adriKil  that  they  should  l>c  put  into  action.  The  gold  uiust  bear  its 
««o  ezpeniict ;  the  land  fund  ought  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Legis- 
lature for  local  piiriMwes,  there  being  no  longer  any  necessity  to- 
etpeod  it  on  subsidizing  immigratiou,  as  gnid  would  aoou  bring  a 
BO«il  of  ToluDteers.  Hie  vexatious  licence  fee  they  insisted 
Mgfat  tn  be  abolished,  and  an  cijuivaleiit  obtained  by  an  export  duty 
oa  gold  collected  at  the  ports  of  dc|>arturc  for  Europe.  None  of 
tlKMR  things  the  Qovcrnor  could  or  would  do  williout  authority  from 
DowoiD^  Street,  and  the  leading  colonists  began  to  perceive  that  the 
ranedy  for  the  paralysis  which  prevailed  was  Responsible  Guveru- 
ncni. 

Wdliam  Wentwortb  in  the  mother  colony  set  an  example  which 
pwtly  •timnlatcd  opinion  in  Victoria,  lie  demanded  plenary  powers 
far  the  New  South  ^\'alcs  Legislature,  and  debated  the  principles  of 
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parliamestary  government  in  careful  detail  and  vith  knotrle^ge  am 
dignity.  Opinion  ripcna  rapidly  in  coloaics,  and  before  two  years 
Imd  elapsed  there  was  a  univcnsul  desire  for  Home  Rule  tliroaghout 
Auatraiia.  A  Select  Committee,  empowered  to  frame  a  Ctmstitution, 
WM  appointed  by  the  LcgiBlatorca  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
respectively,  and  after  prolonged  conaideratioti  the  new  Constitutions 
vera  framed,  uucler  whieh  these  commounrenlths  have  since  grown  in 
strength  and  prospurity. 

The  political  history  of  Victoria  began  with  its  firat  Legislature, 
but  its  history  as  a  srlf-govrrncd  State  was  now  to  coraracncc.  The 
Colonial  Office  ba»  rarely  understood  the  wisdom  of  gracing  ita  con- 
cessions to  colonists  by  a  frank  aad  generons  conRdcucc  in  their  good 
eonsc.  While  the  Victorians  were  waiting  with  grateful  hearts  for 
their  Constitution,  a  new  Governor  was  sent  out  in  advance  to  ad- 
minister it.  He  was  a  post-captain  who  had  sjient  his  life  on  the 
quarter-deck,  and  knew  no  more  of  constitutional  government  than 
a  Pasha.  Tliough  hia  record  was  not  satisfactory,  the  ofjlouists  gave 
him  a  splendid  welcome.  A  trinmphal  arch  spanning  the  landing 
{ilacc  in  Hnhson'n  Hay  bore  a  device  in  which  the  name  of  the 
colony  was  blended  with  that  of  the  royal  lady  who  was  supposed  by 
simple  persons  to  have  selected  their  dcw  ruler: 

"  Victoria  wolcomos  Victom'a  choice," 

But  a  cynical  journalist,   who  thought  the  post-captain  liad   been 
chosen  by  the  ofQeial  in    the  Colonial  OOicc  kaowu   in  those   days 
as  Mr.  Mother  Country,  proposed  an  amendment : 
"llobaoa'a  Bay  wdoomca  Uofaaoo'i  ohoi«c" 

The  condition  of  the  colony  demanded  a  considerate  ruler  in  the 
critical  interval  lieforc  it  passed  under  the  control  of  its  own  Parlia* 
meut.  The  population  had  grown  to  a  quarter  of  a  miltioD>  tlic  bulk  of 
whom  Tcre  engaged  lu  gold-digging.  The  miners  were  often  high- 
spirited  gentlemen.  It  used  ta  be  said  (with  a  touch  of  what 
colonists  call  "  blast "  and  Frenchmen  hlayite)  that  if  you  met  a 
rcd-shirted  digger  emerging  from  his  hole,  the  chances  were  that  he 
■was  a  graduate  of  a  university,  the  younger  son  of  a  good  family,  or 
a  member  of  the  learned  professions.  At  any  rate,  there  was  more 
than  one  dangerous  clement  among  them.  The  foreigners  were  esti- 
mated at  hctweea  thirty  and  forty  thousand;  the  coDvicta  from  the 
neighbouring  colonics,  of  whom  a  census  was  impossible,  were  very 
numerous,  and  for  a  long  time  the  new-comers  exceeded  300  a  day. 
The  licence  fee  imposed  on  them  was  now  at  the  rate  of  j£24  a  year,  and 
they  complained  that  they  did  not  get  security  or  trauqoillity  in 
Tetnrn  for  it;  highway  robbery  had  hecorac  a  profitable  trade,  and 
ihe  escort  carrying  their  gold  to  the  Treasury  was  repeatedly  robbed. 
It  was  contended,  with  greater  bitterness,  that  the  miner  who  found  do 
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fiold  was  QDJaatly  treated  vhco  lie  tviu  required  to  pay  as  largely  as 
his  saccessful  neigLbours  ;  and  tltat,  vbile  thousaiids  of  acres  Uy  idle 
around  them,  they  were  forbidden  to  eultivate  a  field  or  &  gardeu.  This 
popalatiou  had  agreed  ilJ  vith  ^[^.  Ln  Trobc;  some  could  not  pay 
Ihe  lireuce  fee  because  they  hod  not  yet  found 'gold,  and  many  refused 
to  pay  becaase  tbey  rqpirded  it  as  excessive.  But  the  new  tiovemor 
waa  confident  he  would  restore  order  aod  re-catablish  authority  by 
melfaoda  with  which  he  was  familiar.  Tweoiy  months  of  firm  gorcm- 
acQC,  and  all  would  be  well.  The  law  must  be  obeyed  without 
question  before  complaiuts  could  be  listened  to.  Mounted  troDpera 
vera  desjiatcfaed  with  orders  to  arrest  any  digger  who  either  had  no 
tocDce  or  could  nut  produce  it  when  demanded.  Clei^ymcn  and 
domestic  serrants  were  arrested,  and  "  new  chums  "  on  the  Tory  day  of 
their  arrival.  As  prisoners  became  numerous,  and  prisons  were  few 
and  far  apart,  measures  were  tuventcd  for  retatDiDg  them  in  custody 
which  witrc  cruel  and  even  brutal.  The  best  disposed  diggers,  who 
only  desired  to  be  left  in  peace  to  panuc  their  tuduatry,  were  galled 
inio  resistance  by  these  constant  interruptions.  Deputations  were 
sent  from  the  guid  fiehia  to  confer  wiih  the  authorities,  but  the 
Oovcmor  treated  them  as  insolent  malcontents.  Leading  men  iu 
lldbournc  rcmonstmtet!,  but  in  rain.  At  length  the  diggers,  who 
were  all  ornicd  tor  self-protection,  aclectcd  a  leader  and  broke  into 
Apea  iosurreetion.  Troops  were  sent  against  them,  and,  after  blood 
vaasbed  on  both  ttides — among  the  killed  were  u  dozen  Irisbmen^ — the 
Goremor  prcTailcd,  aud  many  of  the  diggers  were  arrested  and 
earned  to  the  capital  to  be  tried  for  high  treason.  Bat  now  ptiblic 
opinion  in  Melbourne  exhibited  itself.  Jarors  would  not  convict 
Bien  who  hod  bceu  goulcd  into  rebellion  by  misgovemment,  and  aftcT 
sereral  acquittals  the  prosecutions  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  Kxecutivc 
were  as  perplcicd  as  Mr.  Bu.Ifour  i»  just  now,  but  that  the  Melbourne 
jurors  administered  aubstuntial  justice  in  the  case  is^  I  bclierOf  tho 
nniversal  opinion  of  colonists  to  this  day. 

Before  the  new  Constitution  came  into  force  tlie  Governor  died, 
overwhelmed  by  a  task  beyond  liis  powers  and  unsuitable  to  his  tem- 
per. After  liis  death  a  despatch  arrired  from  a  new  Secretary  of 
State,"  giving  bira  judicious  coonsel,  it  was  understood,  hut  before  it 
reached  Victoria  the  writer  also  was  dead.  Here  wns  a  prcguant  text 
for  reformeis ;  under  our  new  Coustitution,  they  said,  we  must  govern 
oanelvea  od  our  own  soil ;  we  cuu  no  longer  be  dependent  oa  de- 
apatdica  from  the  dead  to  the  dcid. 

Hie  experiment  about  to  be  made  in  Victoria  was  identical  in 
many  of  its  conditions  with  the  experiment  wliicb  will  have  to  be 
marie  in  Ircliud  when  Home  llule  is  established.  Though  the  Iriah 
were  but  a  fourth  of  the  population,  they  were  tbe  most  prompt  and 
•  Sir  WillUm  MolwwortI*. 
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Tigilant  section,  nnd  for  a  coiiBidcrahlc  time  the  bnrtlicn  of  the  trial 
fell  mainlj  upon  them.  It  waa  said  by  a  shrewd  Scotch  joumaiisti 
that  they  nerc  the  only  politicians  Id  the  colony — the  majority  bcio^ 
men  bent  on  making  money  and  little  disposed  to  be  draws  a^idc 
from  the  comfortabLo  prospects  of  a  gold  country  by  theories  of  govern- 
meat.  Some  of  tlie  Irish  colonists  eamc  frum  the  governing  class  at 
borne,  and  had  been  taugUt  to  regard  the  places  of  authority  as  their 
proper  inheritance ;  and  others,  tu  whom  authority  had  been  unfairly 
denied  in  their  native  cwuiitry,  brought  to  public  afTairs  thr  aniour  of 
6  long- repressed  passion.  The  rjuusi  Government  anaiting  the  Cou- 
Btitution  might  be  called  an  Irish  one.  TLc  Colonial  Secretary  was 
a  namesake  and  descendant  of  the  last  Speaker  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. The  Attorn  cy-CJcncral,  a  man  of  remarkable  gifts,  waa  his 
near  kinHman.  The  Commissioner  of  Public  Lauds  was  a  military 
cugiuecr  of  Irish  blood,  who  hits  since  held  otUcc  io  many  divisions  of 
tLc  empire,  and  is  now  a  Home  Rule  caudidate  for  an  i^nglisb  con- 
stituency. The  Solicitor- General  wus  cadet  of  a  nolile  Irish  lumUy, 
and  a  member  of  the  Dublin  bar.  ThcMcond  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  inajor-gcncral  who  claimed  kia  nithsa 
historic  house.  The  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police  was  aon  of  an 
Irish  judge.  Tlie  Commissioner  of  Public  Koads,  destined  to  be  first 
Speaker  iu  the  new  ParliaiuenC,  was  son  of  the  Governor  of  Cork  gaol. 
These  men  all  belonged,  by  hirth  or  eounection,  to  the  Anglo-Irish 
who  had  ruled  Ireland  since  the  Itcvolution  of  1688. 

The  Celts,  though  they  outnumbered  their  more  fortunate  fctlov- 
countrymeu  as  three  to  one,  held  no  political  otlicc.  Only  one  iu  the 
cutiro  colony  had  been  admitted  to  ihc  unpaid  raagistraey ;  and 
they  were  unkuowu  in  the  Civil  Service,  except  a  few  driidgcs  who 
fetched  and  carried  in  its  most  menial  oSicei.  But  they  were  con- 
spicuous wlicrerer  force  of  individual  churaetL-r  conld  prevail,  and 
determined  to  open  the  door  for  their  fellow- country  men  to  the 
honours  and  employments  from  which  they  were  unjustly  excluded. 
The  leader  of  the  democratic  party  iu  the  defunct  Council,  leader 
designate  in  the  Parliament  which  waa  soon  to  eomc,  was  a  pare 
Celt.  One  of  the  most  successful  advocates  at  the  bar,  his  future 
Attorney -General,  and  another  atspciate,  who  had  been  trained  in 
polities  and  Parliament  in  the  old  country,  were  of  the  same  race. 
The  chief  whom  the  discontented  diggers  had  placed  at  ibeir  bead  in 
the  struggle  wbtub  public  opinion  hnd  pronounced  just  uud  necessary 
was  a  sou  of  a  former  popular  leader  in  Ireland.  Others  only  o  pace 
behind  these  were  begiuniug  to  he  recognized  in  the  professions  and 
on  the  gold  fields  vis  men  of  the  future.  The  injured  arc  necessarily 
reformem,  and,  as  theirs  was  lite  party  of  progress,  the  Doglish  and 
Scotch  Radicals  for  the  most  part  sympathized  with  them.  Thej 
held  the  Executive  responsible  for  the  escapades  of  the   Goreruor, 
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ig  which  we  now  know  they  were  rarelj  coDsnlted.     New 
adminiitrmton  for  Dew  liiws,  became  the  cry;  we  will  not  put  the 
wine  of  our  libcrtj  into  the  damaged  utenflib  of  the  Cobui&l 
fOtBoe. 

Outside  of  politics  the  Irish  of  both  sections  had  prospered  oon- 
aovdj.  The  most  successful  banker,  who  is  naid  to  have  aineo 
-^WD  the  great  American  capitalists  in  realized  wealth,  was  from 
Anoagh.  The  big-limbed,  big-browcd  stock-owner,  who  sprcdily 
le  political  adviser  of  his  clnxf,  was  ori^nally  a  peasant  from 
ru,  and  had  arrived  a  few  yeans  before  as  a  steerage  passenger. 
A  hospital  atteadant  from  Dublin  was  already  one  of  the  largest 
lers  of  city  property,  and,  as,  unlike  men  of  his  blood,  he  held 
Itogether  aloof  from  |>olitic5,  ho  lias  since  grown  to  be  ten  times  a 
millionaire.  A  couircyancer  horu  of  a  good  family  in  Carlow  riralled 
in  the  same  pursuit.  A  Celtic  autdier  from  Tipiwrary,  who  hod 
lught  his  discharge  from  the  regiment  quurtcrctl  in  Melbourne  and 
takeu  to  rearing  stock,  was  owner  of  mauy  flocks  antl  herds,  and 
■peat  bis  wcaith  freely  in  any  cause  where  his  countrymen  were 
eoocemed. 

Neither  ia  the  first  Parliament  under  the  now  Constitution,  Dor  in 

any  which   has  succeeded    it,   did   the    Irish   obtaiu    represeutativcs 

coiDtDensurate  with    their   uunibers  in  the  puputation.     But  they 

made   an    approximation   to   that  standard  very   creditable    to  the 

tbcrality  and  good  sense  of  the   community.     There  was  only  one 

stitucncy  in    tlie  colony  in  which  they  were   a  majority,  hut  no 

>mpet«at  Irishman  waa  sliut  out  by  uatinual   intolerance.     They 

iroonly  attained  about  tbc  uame  proportion  in  the  Parliament  at 

felbiiuroc  that  they  reach  iu  the  Parliament  at  Westmiuetcr,  but  thctr 

&te  was  widely  ditTereut  iu  the  new  world.      A  few  Irish  Protestants 

with  Knj^lish  councctians  like  Canning  and  Palmerstou  have  risen  to 

tbc  highest  olHcc  in  England,  but  no  Irish  Catliolic  has  CTer  sat  in  a 

Britisb  Cabinet.      In  Victoria  bath  Protestant  and  Catholic  Irishmen 

tve  over  and  over  again  held  all  the  highest  officer  of  honour  and 

'aalhority.     Tlio  first  fuur  Speakers,  who  fixed  the  practice  of  the 

Ijcgislature  and   controlled   its  debates  for  more  than  a  generation, 

Lweie  Irishman.    Tbc  two  Chief  Justices  were  of  the  same  nation.    Iu 

tneaily  half  the  Administrations  iluriug  the  quarter  of  a  century  when 

the  aflaira  of  the  colony  were  best  kuown  to  me,  either  the  highest 

ice,  or  the  oQicc  on  which  tbc  maJu  stress  of  legwliition  fell,  was 

lied  by  an  Irishman.      And  not  for  lack  of  worthy  competitors.      I 

ed  from  the  llouse  of  Commons  to  the  Ccmmona  of  Victoria,  and, 

ioctiog  half-a-dowm  exceptional  statesmen,  the  latter,  to  mythink- 

tg,  were  as  com[»cteut  iu  debate  and  as  well  informed  in  the  buwocss 

it  was  their  duty  to  know  as  the  former. 

Bat   the   poaseasion  of  power  is  a  doubtful  honour  if  tlie  employ- 
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ment  of  it  be  uot  judicious  and  beuoficcut.  The  constitutionat 
history  of  Victoria  caunot  l)c  written  io  a  paragraph  ;  wben  it  comes 
to  be  w-rittcu,  it  will  be  seen  bow  large  and  cflectual  a  factor  were  the 
Irish  of  both  sections.  U  would  be  absurd  to  ttoggest  that  tlicy  were 
fitter  thau  Kngliflhtncn  to  admiuiater  a  system  houourably  kuown  to 
the  world  ns  "  English  liberty,"  but  they  were  more  eager  to  show 
that  they  were  lit,  and  readier  to  make  the  sacrilice  which  n  public 
career  involved  io  a  gold  country,  whore  "  be  in  a  hurry  to  grow 
rich"  was  the  accepted  gospel.  Aud  the  work  they  took  in  hand 
sna  precisely  the  work  for  whieh  they  arc  represented  as  having 
the  least  aptitude;  they  drove  deep  the  piles,  and  laid  wide  like 
blocks  of  granite  the  solid  hoses,  on  which  a  free  iuduatrial  community 
must  rest.  If  Victoria  is  covered  with  municipalities,  citadels  of 
temperate  liberty,  the  system  was  oi^anizcd  in  towns  by  the  Kngineer 
officer  to  whom  1  bare  already  alluded,  and  carried  into  the  reniotett 
rural  districts  by  the  first  Irish  leader  of  the  democracy.  If  religious 
equality  exists  there,  and  throughout  the  entire  continent,  replacing 
a  system  of  shameless  favouritism,  an  Irish  Governor  and  an  Irish 
Attorney- General  in  Sydney— when  Sydney  was  iu  the  ascendant — 
laid  the  fouudations.*  If  a  popular  land  system  which  gives  universal 
contentment  spreads  ovcv  the  whole  continent,  a  young  barrister 
firesh  from  the  Irish  Tenant  League  assembled  the  people  of  \'ictori& 
in  a  great  Couvcntion  aud  got  the  right  priueiples  accepted ;  and  an 
Irish  Miuiater  of  Lauda  carried  into  law  the  practical  recoguilion  of 
these  priuciples.  If  a  popular  magistracy  exist  instead  of  a  corps  of 
dilapidated  clerks  and  subservient  Cronu  tcuauts,  the  example  of 
cboosing  men  of  good  pcrwnnl  character,  wlio  possessed  the  confidence 
of  their  neighbours  (without  applying  tests  absurd  aud  impossible  iu 
the  circumstances),  was  set  by  an  Irish  Chief  Secretary.  Another 
first  taught  the  crowd  of  immigrants,  who  still  regarded  themselves 
as  the  casual  passengers  in  a  packct-hoat,  there  to-day,  gone  to- 
morrow, that  they  were  citixeus  of  a  bountiful  State,  aud  must 
love  and  honour  the  Australian  Hag,  which  symbolized  happy  homes 
and  perfect  personal  and  public  liberty.  The  Statute-book  in  more 
than  a  dorcn  volumes  is  crowded  with  their  work,  hut  it  is  enough 
to  notice  a  few  cardinal  enactments.  The  Acts  codifying  the  laws 
of  the  colony,  amending  and  perfecting  the  land  system,  nbolishing 
property  qualification  for  the  Legislative  Aiisombly,  and  opening  the 
University  to  women  were  carried  by  Irishmen.  If  the  priuciples 
of  self-government  were    pushed   to  their  legitimate  coaclusiou,   a 


•  Mr  Bon  wick,  in  hii  "Early  lliatory  o(  AurtraliB,"  (l««crib«a  the  system  whi«h  wwi  cvtt- 
thruwu.  Kvury  uonviut  waji  rciminKl  to  atWtnl  the  tlmrtli  of  Kin;Utn)  ccrvico.  "  Ex. 
pciitiibUoiii  wcri!  imhcodcd.  If  Btnan  humbl)'  cnticnUd  1«  atay  iM'hmil  l^icatiM  he 
viaoi  Crnliybcrinn.  be  incurred  tlie  diingcr  of  a  floggiftiF.  Itisaud  thntuijon  n  aiinikr 
appcoj  Itvid  uiotLor,  wbo  cxdaimod,  'I'ui  ft  CaHiolic  I'bx  «u  ■Uoacod  by  thocry  uf  » 
«Mri<«liiii^tT»t«,'Go  to  cburcli  orb«  Qoggcdl'" 
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joung  barrister  born  in  an  Irish  parsona^  showed  the  way;  if 
foderetion  of  the  colonies  I>e  partly  accomplished,  tlie  path  was 
opened  np  by  another  Irishman. 

In  the  chart  of  social  progress  their  labours  havel^ft  as  conspicuous 
Uod-marks.  The  University  was  founded  by  an  Iriahmau,  an  well  as 
the  nm'Tcrsity  of  the  people,  the  Free  Public  Library.  The  National 
Gallery  was  projected  by  another  Irishman,  and  both  institutions  are 
DOW  under  the  provident  care  of  a  third.  An  Irishman  opened  up 
the  colouy  »ith  roads,  another  with  railways,  nnd  a  third  auuouncod 
the  pregnant  truth  that  the  iron  way  is  not  only  the  most  effectual, 
but  tho  most  economical  highway  for  new  countries.  An  Irish- 
loan  was  leader  of  the  expedition  which  gave  the  continent  a  new 
and  immense  territory,  and  planted  au  unknown  wilderness  with 
■beep  farms  and  homesteads,  and  the  fitat  thousand  pounds  of  the 
oatlay  was  contributed  by  one  of  his  fellow -countrymen.  The  project 
of  teaching  the  people  the  industries  of  Southern  Kurope  by  experts 
faronght  from  France  nnd  Italy  obtained  the  sanction  of  Parlianiont 
at  the  instance  of  an  Irishman,  and  another  commenced  a  system  oF 
technical  education  which  spread  from  the  sea  to  the  Murray.  The  one 
actor  who  interpreted  Shakespeare  with  couaummate  success,  the  one 
man  of  genius  who  wrote  an  Anslralian  novel  recognized  in  Europe 
u  a  masterpiece,  were  of  the  eamc  nationality.  And  the  r&ok  and 
file  in  the  army  of  industry  were  worthy  of  its  leaders. 

'*Th«]r  wne  [says  Mr.  Ho^n]  amoncit  the  earliest  pionecre  in  t1ic 
davalopoieut  of  gold-mining;  thouaanda  of  them,  favoured  by  liberal  land 
lef^alatioo,  astablished  hom«s  fur  tlicmscilves  in  tlie  Bimh.  wliiUt  Imndreda, 
of  aebohirly  attainments,  found  ndmissimi  into  Uit;  Go%-ertiincnt  ^^irvice. 
Wb«o,  s  few  years  ago,  die  telegraph  flashed  the  dire  intelligenco  that  tho 
kideoua  pall  of  hunger  was  darliemng  the  faoe  of  the  old  land,  a  Bimullancona 
BovMoent  BtUTsd  tlia  whole  of  llic  Austmlian  contlocDt ;  doiiationa  poured  in 
from  all  ranks  of  socialy,  and  •oon  th«  magnifieaaC  sum  of  £94,91t>  i'H*.  8d. 
was  raised  by  a  population  of  leas  than  four  milliona  aa  a  spontaneous  gift  of 
&at«nal  ^mpatby." 

Of  the  same  class  another  critic  has  sud : 

"  Tfacy  exorcised  a  large  influenco  in  public  ftfTiiirs,  and  a  beneiidal  and  a 
saltilary  on*.  Every  cnbrgentcnt  of  Aottralinn  liberty  had  them  for  zealoua 
Ixienda;  every  enemy  of  Australian  rights  had  them  for  unvonipromiaing 
aatagoniitiL'' 

Sometimes  in  honourable  rivalry,  sometimes  iu  concert,  tlie  two 
sections  which  constitute  the  Irish  nation  in  Ireland  worked  side  by 
tide  at  the  making  of  Victoria.  The  problem  whether  they  can 
perform  the  esseuttiil  offices  of  self-government  like  sensible  and 
temperate  citizens  can  scarcely  ever  he  more  effectually  tested  than  it 
waa  on  that  colonial  stage.  Tliey  proved  their  right  nnd  capacity  to 
gorem  by  goreruii;g. 

It  must  not  he  supposed  that  under  such  rulers  the  political  or 
social  character  of  the  community  had  ceased  to  be  Knglish.     St. 
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Patrick's  Day,  indeed,  was  a  legal  holiday  in  Melbourne  while  it  vas 
not  so  in  Dublin,  and  the  green  flag  flew  freer  hy  the  Yarra  Yarra 
than  on  the  IiifFey,  hut  the  Rritiah  character  of  the  commuaity  met 
the  stranger  at  every  step.  It  ran  Homctimes  into  caricature  and 
absurdity.  I'oliticiana  had  their  Acts  recorded  in  a  "  Victorian 
Uanaard;"  travellers  lost  their  temper  over  a  "Victorian  Brad- 
ibav;"  lawyers  might  be  consulted  in  Chancery  Lane;  and  new 
arrivals  iu  Melbourne,  if  they  were  so  disposed,  could  take  their 
recreation,  after  hnlf  an  honr's  drive,  at  Brighton,  Kcw,  or  Windsor, or 
diac,  if  they  were  rash  enough,  at  the  Star  and  tiarter,  Kicbmond, 
or  even  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  sam  wig  or  gown. 

Coloniftta  have  a  pleasant  conviction  that  their  spirits  rise  like 
quicksilver  in  a  thermometer  wlien  they  rctam  from  Europe  to 
Australia,  and  Irishmen  insist  that  th«y  and  the  sunshine  have 
both  contributed  to  make  life  less  gloomy  at  the  antipodes.  They 
were  never  accustomed  to  take  their  pleasure  satlly,  and  tliey  have 
certainly  furnished  a  liberal  xhare  of  the  good  stories  and  ha[)py  mols 
which  arc  the  salt  nf  political  life.  I  will  select  a  few  which  have 
not  found  their  way  into  print,  as  a  relief  from  so  much  political 
•peculation. 

Place  (wx  pr^tret. — A  Catholic  biahop  gave  one  of  \m  priests  in  a 
rural  district  the  serviceable  gift  of  a  horna  To  coraraeniorate  the 
circumstance,  the  young  priest  named  the  animal  after  the  donor,  and 
"  Saddle '  Tlie  Bishop,"*  "  Feed  'The  Bishop,'"  "  Water 'The  Bishop/" 
and  soforlh  became  familiar  phrases  in  bis  household.  Some  time  after- 
wards the  children  of  tlie  parochial  schools  were  ready  for  confirma- 
tion, and  a  day  was  fixed  by  the  diocesan  to  confer  this  Sacrament 
of  the  Catholic  Church  upon  them.  The  priest,  who  was  the  soul  of 
hospitality,  invited  the  principal  official  persons  in  the  district  to  meet 
the  prelate  at  dinner  after  the  ceremony.  It  was  a  sweltering  day 
iu  the  Australian  midsummer,  and  just  as  ibe  distingnished  company 
aat  down  to  table  the  door  opened  slowly,  and  the  priest's  groom  put  his 
head  into  the  room  and  whispered,  "  Might  I  have  a  word  with  your 
TCTCrcacc  ?  "  "  Oh,  not  now,  Mick  :  don't  you  ace  I'm  engaged  with 
hia  lordship  ?  Come  to  me  after  dinner."  "  It  'U  be  too  late  then, 
your  reverence."  The  prelate  considerately  suggested  that  Micbael 
should  be  heard  on  the  spot.  "  Well,  Mick,  his  lordshiji  will  permit 
jou  to  tell  me  what  yoo  want  at  once."  "  It's  a  horrid  hot  day, 
your  reverence;  I  was  thinking  whether  1  oughtn't  to  throw  a  bucket 
of  water  on  '  The  Bishop  ' !  "      Ta&leau  virant. 

There  is  a  rival  story  of  the  other  Episcopacy  for  which  I  can 
Toucli.  The  biahop  of  the  English  Church  iu  one  of  the  colonies 
(which  need  not  be  specified)  was  a  decided  Erangelicnl,  and  offended 
the  High  Church  section  of  his  clergy  by  his  strong  sympathy  with 
Dissenters.      When  it  became  necessary  to  replace  him   (in  consc- 
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qocDce  of  bis  de&tli  ur  retirement),  a  confcrcocQ  took  place  on  tbo 
qneitton  of  hia  successor.  Various  tests  aud  securities  were  debuted 
to  obtua  a  bishop  more  ia  sympathy  vrilli  tbc  bulk  of  the  Chnrch. 
Aq  Irish  panoD  was  obscrvcil  to  mainUiii  au  uuiuiual  silennc,  and 
was  iuvited  to  state  kla  opioioQs.  "  For  my  part/'  laid  he,  "  I  am 
against  fettering  our  uevr  bisbDj)  iritli  conditions  and  rcstrictioas ; 
leave  bim  iadcpc^utlcut,  but  it  vuuld  uot  b«  unreasonable,  1  think,  to 
Make  sure  this  time  that  be  is  an  Episcopalian  ! " 

The  Bar  bos  beaten  the  Church  by  long  odds,  at  least  in  the 
nmber  of  its  plcasnntrics,  but  two  or  tbrcc  Rpecimcits  must  suttice 
at  present.  A  sly  old  county  court  judge  from  Dublin  vss  trying 
B  qnestlou  of  disputnl  account,  irhen  the  couuset  for  the  defendant, 
a  young  barrister,  fresh  from  home,  and  eager  to  make  his  mark,  took 
oecasion  to  break  into  an  harangue  on  mercantile  remcdin  and  the 
bir  of  Bgeney.  The  Judge  iutcrruptcd  bim  quietly.  "  That's  ycry 
soiud  law,  Mr.  X."  be  said :  "  1  moke  no  doubt  it's  for  my  general 
infonnation  you  intend  it ;  and  when  tbc  business  of  the  Court  is 
orer,  1  will  be  much  obliged  for  the  conclusion.  But  just  now  ire 
must  apply  ourselves  to  the  case  before  us." 

The  briefs  in  prosecutions  for  mutdemeauours  used  to  be  distributed 
among  the  jiiiiior  Inr  nt  tbe  discretion  of  the  Croirn  Solicitor,  and 
were  Tcry  welcome  to  ncir-comcni.  One  Altonicy-CJencral,  who 
perhaps  tbougbt  the  work  was  ill-done  by  juniors,  or  it  may  be  bad 
a  less  lofty  motive,  took  all  the  cases  and  fees  into  his  owu  hand. 
Joslifying  tbc  change  afterwards,  he  declared  that  it  was  in  the 
iutcrcst  of  the  profession  be  interfered,  as  the  distributed  briefs 
degraded  the  bar,  and  bad  come  to  he  known  among  them  as  "  tickets 
for  aonpi"  "  Think  of  bis  goodnes*,"  said  an  Irish  junior  ;  "  to  save 
OS  from  the  reproach  of  accepting  tickets  for  soup,  he  swallows  tbe 
whole  tureen  himself." 

The  lower  agtuts  of  the  law  were  generally  Irishmen,  and  their  agile 
fancy  sometimes  led  tbcm  into  curious  escapades.     Here  are  a  couple. 

Many  Chinese  names  sonnd  like  a  burlesque,  and  arc  probably 
barbarous  renderings  of  the  original  Mongolian.  Foug  Fat,  Ah  Sue, 
Ah  Foo,  and  the  like  are  common.  A  newly  appointed  crier  in  a 
county  court  was  ordered  by  the  judge  in  a  case  in  which  a  Chtna- 
man  was  a  witness  to  call  for  Ah  Song.  He  looked  puzzled  for  a 
moment,  aud  cast  a  sly  glance  on  the  judge,  but  finding  bim  as  grare 
as  an  nndertaker,  he  turned  to  the  audience,  and  blandly  simpered, 
"Gintlcmln,  would  any  of  you  favour  his  Honour  with  a  song?" 
In  another  court  a  new  chum  policeman  was  ordered  by  the  judge 
to  go  in  acarch  of  the  official  interpreter,  whose  name  was  Ab  Kat. 
"  Constable,  go  for  AU  Kat,"  '■  Yes,  your  Honour;  ia  it  a  Tom  cat 
ytmr  Honour  wishes  for?" 

The  epigrams  strnck  out  id  the  couHict  of  politics,  like  sparks  from 
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clashing  weapons,  are  as  pleQtifuI  as  nuggets  ta  AustraJia.  Here  are 
tvfo  or  Uircc. 

After  ProfectioQ  iras  cstabliaticd  it  bccnmc  a  serious  qaestion 
vhctber  duties  should  be  levied  ou  the  asccrtaiucd  value  of  the  goods, 
or  more  rapidly  and  convenientlT  by  snpcrficial  lucasurcmcnt  of  the 
cases.  A  member  of  iuordiuatc  length  and  breadth  professes]  htm^ielf 
unable  to  underatand  what  nil  the  botborwas  about.  What  ditferciice 
conld  it  make  to  the  State  in  irhich  nay  it  received  its  Customs 
duties?  "  Ijet  mc  assure  the  honourable  member,"  said  the  Com- 
missioner of  Customs,  an  Irishman  frora  the  gold  fields,  "  that 
measurement  and  valuatioo  sometimes  represent  quite  diOereut 
amoucts.  It  irould  be  a  proStablc  transaction,  for  example,  to  buy 
the  honourable  member  ad  valorem  and  sell  bim  by  measurement.'' 
A  gifted  youuf;  KngHsh  barrister,  one  of  the  brightest  and  biytbcst 
spirits  ever  entangled  iu  party  contests,  made  a  better  Protectionist 
mot  than  the  I  rishman.  He  stood  for  a  eonstiluoncy  where  Free  Trade 
vas  in  bftd  odour,  and  was  pestered  by  questions  wliich  he  had  never 
considered.  What  dnty  ought  to  he  put  on  voollcns?  ■\\'Tiat  on  dry 
goods?  Ought  breadfltntTs  to  be  e:tcmpt?  and  so  forth.  At  last  he 
escaped  by  an  audacious  pleasantry  whieb  would  have  ruined  a  com- 
monplace candidate.  "  Pray,  sir,"  a  shoemaker  demanded,  "  what 
would  you  put  on  boots?  "  "  Well,  sir,"  ihe  candidate  replied,  "  if 
they  were  patent  teather  I  would  recommend  French  polish ;  if  not. 
Day  and  Martin." 

There  is  ordinarily  no  personal  canvassing  at  elections,  the  distances 
being  commonly  too  vast  for  that  practice.  But  there  la  a  story 
current  of  two  noted  Irishmen  who  were  candidates  for  a  gold  licld, 
which  included  an  agricultural  settlement  supposed  to  exercise  a 
decisive  influence  in  the  contest.  Kach  of  them  determined  to  make 
a  canvass  of  the  district.  Murphy  and  Kelly  (as  it  will  be  convenient 
to  name  them)  hoped  to  st«al  a  march  each  on  tlie  other,  and  set  off 
in  tlic  early  morning.  Murphy,  who  was  an  indolent,  solemn,  and 
imposing  personage,  so  grandiose  that  one  of  his  colleagues  declared  that 
on  public  occasions  he  constituted  a  procession  in  his  oirn  person,  be- 
came quite  genial  and  familiar ;  and  in  the  lirst  farm-yard  which  be 
reached  might  be  seen  in  a  little  time  helping  the  former  to  bail  ap 
the  cows  for  milking.  After  such  a  stroke  of  condescension  and  good 
fellowship  he  assnmed  that  his  cause  was  won,  and  asked  triumph- 
antly if  they  had  heard  anything  of  his  rival  in  the  district?  "  Oh 
dear,  yes,"  said  the  farmer;  "Mr.  Kelly  is  a  nice  gentleman;  he's 
helping  the  mistress  just  now  in  the  other  farm  to  feed  the  calves." 

I  bare  spoken  only  of  the  light  which  Victorian  history  tbroirs 
upon  the  Irish  problem.  But  if  it  were  examined  by  publicists,  with  the 
philosophical  insight  which  Mr.  Bryce  has  recently  brought  to  bear  upon 
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American  liiatory,*  it  tfouW  help  effectually  to  elucidate  the  EDgliah 
problem.  How  to  harmonize  democratic  suffrage  with  a  limited 
monarchy  and  two  legislatire  chambers  is  an  enigma  to  statesmen 
just  now,  and  they  foi^et,  for  the  most  part,  that  men  of  their  own 
race  have  made  this  experiment,  and  encountered  its  perils  and  sur- 
prisesj  for  more  than  a  generation. 

C.  Gavan  Dcpfy. 

*  "  Thfl  Predictions  of  Hamilton  and  De  Tocqneville."      By  James  Bryce,  M.P. 
Johns  Hopkina  University,  Baltimore. 


MR.  NORMAN  LOCKYER'S  METEORITE 

THEORY. 


TTT^IIAT  is  tLe  un'ircrsc  msdc  of?  Sucb  ia  Ibo  quostiou  wliich 
1  T  lias  beeu  anked  iq  ma.uy  ages  aod  couiilncs  by  earnest  men 
looking  up  at  tlie  starry  vault  of  lieaveu,  and  down  iuto  the  reccsacs 
of  tbclr  unn  mitids.  The  latest  reply  of  science  is,  tlint  it  ia  made  of 
ahooting  stars.  The  idea  may  seem  pitrudoiioiU  to  those  whose  only 
knowledge  uf  shootiug  isLara  is  derived  from  an  occusional  glimpse  on 
a  clear  night,  when  they  haro  ecea  eomethiDg  like  a  small  equih  or 
rocket  Hash  across  the  sky,  apparcnlly  close  to  the  earth,  out  of 
darkuesa  iulo  darkness,  rcniiudiug  tlicm  of  sooie  human  life, 

"  Qoi  Bio,  qm  file  <t  dLBparait." 
And  yet  it  is  nov  presented  to  us  by  an  eminent  authority,  Mr. 
Vasmaa  Lockycr,  and  supported  by  a  long  array  of  senoua  acieotiGc 
arguments. 

What  do  we  know  as  certain  facts  with  regard  to  shooting  atara? 

1.  They  arc  YttsUy  more  numerous  than  any  one  has  an  idea  of 
who  has  not  watched  them  contimioualy  for  many  night*.  Astro- 
nomers who  hare  kept  a  record  for  many  yean  ajisure  us  that  the 
average  number  neen  by  one  observer  at  one  plaee  on  a  clear  moonless 
night  is  fourteen  per  hour,  which  is  nhown  by  calciilntioo  to  be 
equivalent  to  twenty  millions  daily  for  the  whole  earth. 

2.  They  arc  not  fcrrcstrial  phenomena  moving  in  the  lower 
atmosphere,  but  celestial  bodies  moving  in  orbits  aud  with  velocities 
comparable  to  those  of  planets  and  comets.  Their  velocities  are 
seldom  under  ten  miles  a  second  or  over  fifty,  and  average  about 
thirty,  the  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  round  the  sun  being 
eighteen. 

.3.  They  are  of  rarions  composition,  comprising  both  a  large 
majority  of  smaller  particles  which  are  set  on  fire  by  the   reaistanco 
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the  earth's  fttmoBpbcrCj  and  entirely  burned  up  and  resolved  into 
ipour  long  before  they  reach  its  nurface ;  aad  a  Jew  larger  oucb, 
known  as  tnoteora,  vhich  arc  only  partially  fused  or  glazed  by  heat, 
and  reach  the  earth  in  the  form  of  stouy  masses. 

4.  They  are  not  uuifonuly  distributed  through  Bpace,  but  collect 
in  meteoric  swarnui  or  streams,  two  at  least  of  which  revolve  rouud 
the  sun  in  cloecd  rings  which  arc  intersected  hv  the  earth's  orbit, 
cannng  the  mugutficcot  displays  of  itbooting  stars  which  are  seen  iu 
Altgast  ond  NovemWr. 

5.  Tliey  are  conDcctcd  with  comets,  it  having  been  demonstrated 
by  Scbiaparelli  that  tlie  orbtt  of  the  comet  of  180G  ia  ideutical  with 
that  of  the  August  siranu  of  meteors  known,  as  the  Ferseids,  aitd  con* 
nections  between  comets  and  meteor  streams  have  been  found  in  at 
least  three  other  cases.  The  fact  is  generally  believed  that  comets 
•It  Botlung  but  a  couden»atioa  of  meteorites  rendered  iucaudesccnt 
by  the  heat  generated  by  their  mutual  collision  when  brought  into  close 
IKEtimity. 

6.  Tlieir  composition  as  inferred  from  that  of  the  larger  meteon 
which  reach  the  earth,  is  identical  or  nearly  so  with  that  of  matter 
brought  up  from  great  depths  by  volcautc  eruptions.  In  each  case 
tbey  cousint  of  two  chnses :  onej  composed  mainly  of  native  iroa 
lUtqrcd  with  nickel,  the  oth^r  of  atony  matter  coasisting  mainly  of 
compounds  of  silicon  and  mcgucsiuoi.  Most  meteorites  consist  of 
OMnpouuds  of  the  two  classei,  in  which  the  stony  parts  seem  to 
bare  broken  into  fragments  by  violent  collision,  and  become  em- 
lieddtxl  in  iron  which  lias  been  fused  by  heat  into  a  plastic  or  pasty 
■wdition. 

M  this  point  our  positive  knowledge  of  meteorites  from  direct 

fiteerralion  ceases,  and  vc  have  to  be  guided  by  the  spectroscope  in 

farttwr  researches.    This  marrelloua  instrument  enables  us  by  aualyj- 

^  the  light  transmitted    to  us  by  nil  luminous  objects   however 

CDm|iaicd  and    however  distant,  to  ascertain  their  composition    as 

uennUely  as  if  portions  of  them  had  •been   brought  down    to  earth 

"A  wuld  be  analyzed  in  onr  laboratories. '  We  can  tell  whether  they 

we  £u«oiiB,  liquid,  or  solid ;    whether  they  shine  by   intrinsic  or 

'^KtetlUght;  and  by  comparing  the  lines  ia  tbcir  spectra  with  those 

<l  uovii terrestrial  elements,  vbetlier  they  contain  those  elements,  or 

•"  nisdfi  u[i  of  matter  in  a  state  unknown  to  us.     The  first  result  of 

^Jl^'^cojiic  dlscoverie*  was  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  sun,  stara, 

7""**.  winett,  and  meteorites,  all  show  such  an  identity  iu  their 

'  j^J'**'"'  **»!!  otic  or  more  of  those  of  terrestrial  elements,  as  to 

A-     "o  doubt  lint  the  composition  of  matter  is  uniform  throughout 

^"^  *4b  tf    ""P^nicnts,  of  which  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer'a  paper  read 
*Oy«i  Society  atfords  the  latest  and  must  complete  summary. 
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carry  this  knowleflge  fartlier.  They  sliuw  that  spectra  are  not  fixed 
snd  inTariable,  but  oli&nge  acronling  to  tlie  condtttons  of  heat, 
prrs!iurc  and  other wiitc;,  effecting  the  brKticii  from  nhich  the  spcntru 
am  given  out.  Thus  the  spcctnim  of  a  comet  in  perihelion,  when  its 
component  purta  are  crowHod  together  and  intensely  heated  by  the 
nui,  is  very  difTcrcnt  from  that  of  the  aamo  comet  whcu  it  is  at  8 
great  distance  from  the  sun,  either  in  adraacing  ton-ards  it  or 
receding  from  it.  Thns  the  spectrum  of  (he  groat  comet  of  1882 
when  nearest  the  sun  exhibited  many  of  the  lines  obtained  in  the 
laboratory  from  the  rapoura  of  sodium,  iron,  and  magnesium  at  the  tern- 
peraturc  of  the  llunsen  burner.  As  it  TCcedcd  the  lines  gradually 
died  oat  until  a  very  few  were  left;  and  in  the  comet  of  I88G-7, 
irhen  lost  necn,  all  had  died  out  except  one  line  of  magnesium.  Thatt 
carbon  also,  which  ie  such  an  important  ingredient  in  organic  life, 
appears  and  disappears  in  eometary  spectra  aocordiug  to  the  conditions 
of  preMiire  and  tempcraturo. 

What  Mr.  Loekyer  Iiaa  done  is  to  show  that  alt  the  varied  spectra 
and  classes  of  spectra,  given  out  by  suns,  stars,  nebulae,  comets  and 
shooting  stars,  can  be  reproduced  from  actual  meteorites  nhich  have 
fiJIcu  to  the  earth  by  c:tpcnmciitfl  in  the  laboratory,  irith  the 
exception  only  of  those  of  stnrs  vhich,  like  Sirias,  arc  glowing  at  a 
transcendental  temperature  far  cicccding  that  of  our  sun,  aad  which 
cannot  bo  approached  by  the  electric  are  in  any  form  of  intense  heat 
■which  can  be  obtained  in  our  present  earth.  Thus  the  *'  spectrum  of 
the  sun  can  be  very  fairly  reproduced  (in  some  parts  almost  line  for 
line)  by  taking  a  composite  photograph  of  the  arc  spectrum  o( 
acrcral  stony  meteorites  between  iron  meteoric  poles." 

AVe  arc  now  in  &  ponition  to  audcratand  Mr,  Lockycr's  theory  of 
the  uoivcrsc.  Granted  that  the  number  of  meteorites  in  space  i« 
practically  infinite,  and  that  they  tend  to  coalesce  into  streams, 
their  collisions  supply  an  ujually  unlimited  fund  of  heat  upon  nhieh 
we  can  draw  at  .pleasure  The  amount  of  heat  developed  by  each  \ 
eolUsion  is  the  transformed  rtiergy  of  the  mechanical  force.  This 
force,  and  consequently  tliis  heat,  increases  with  the  square  of  the 
Telocity.  Thus  if  B  tropfcal  hurricane,  maring  at  the  rate  of  100 
miles  an  hour,  uproots  trees  and  tcTclfi  houses,  the  same  mass 
of  air  moving  with  tbc  mean  meteoric  velocity  of  33^  miles 
per  second,  would  exert  a  force  144  million  times  grenter. 
\lt  \nav  from  the  explosion  of  dynamite  that  vhcii  a  gas  expands 
very  much  quicker  than  the  air  can  get  out  of  its  way,  the  effect  is 
as  if  the  blow  of  n  tremendous  steam  hammer  were  inflicted  on  an 
■nyiclding  antil;  and  wc  ran  readily  conceive,  therefore,  how 
netcoritcs  arc  almost  iuvnxiably  burnt  up  and  dissipated,  even  in  the 
rare  air  of  the  upper  atmosphere,  and  how  their  repeated  collisions 
in  space  might  gcncrntc  any  required  amount  of  heat. 

Sojipoee,  therefore,  in  the  beginning  of  thiugs,  space  filled  by  an 
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inmUDerable  multitade  of  these  littlo  stony  mEtssca,  composed  of  the 
tmt,  or  possibly  two  or  tiree,  priinitiTe  elements  of  matter,  moving 
in  all  dircctioua,  with  immense  thou(,'Ii  different  velocities,  coalescmg 
iito  ttreams  and  colliding,  we  have  a  basis  out  of  wLich  smu,  iitan, 
pbaett,  satellites.  Debate  aud  comets  might  be  formed.  The  looser 
■ggiegationa,  giving  fever  collisions  and  lera  heat,  form,  comets  and 
Mbabe,  and  the  clash  of  two  mighty  alrcama  gives  us  suds  like  Slrius 
ia  a  state  of  iuteosie  lumioosity  and  temperature.  As  these  cool  and 
coatract  by  radiating  oat  their  beat,  they  p&&3  into  the  second  stage 
ef  stars  of  which  our  sun  is  one,  still  glowing  with  heat  and  light, 
tat  cooled  down  to  a  point  at  which  the  primitive  elements  can 
ttrabinc  and  form  itecondary  ones,  which  can  be  detected  by  the 
^troscope,  and  identified  with  those  with  which  we  arc  familiar  as 
Afmi*^!  elements  upon  earth.  As  coohng  proceeds,  they  pass  from 
the  white-bot  into  the  red-hot  stage,  and  finally,  into  the  cold 
■nd  Ufcleas  non-luminous  stage  of  barut-out  suus.  Not,  however, 
Mensarily  to  die,  for  in  the  chancer  of  infiuite  time  these  dead  aud 
iDfitiblc  ma-ssea  may  collide  together,  and  at  a  blow  regain  thoir 
Kmtk,  and  commeoce  the  cycle  anew  as  suns  of  the  first  order. 

Tbere  is  graudenr  in  the  idea  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  repro* 
daees  what  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  teaches  as  to  the  clash  of 
uaierable  atoms  darting  about  in  all  directions,  producing  the 
liBperatarc  Olid  pressure  of  a  gzis  iu  a  coufiaed  space.  Only  here, 
ailMd  of  atoms — so  amnll  tliat  one  of  them  is  of  tbe  size  of 
t  riBe  bullet,  compared  to  the  earth — we  have  stony  masses  for 
Homs,  stars  aud  uebulie  for  molecules,  and  in-^tcad  of  glass  jars  or 
Uadderv,  the  whole  uuiTenie.  Tbe  qaestion.  however,  is  not  of  what 
m  grand  in  a  theovy,  but  of  what  is  true.  Admitting  that  Mr. 
Lodiycr  has  made  a  great  step  in  advance  in  proving,  by  spectro- 
nopic  expurimeuta,  that  mutter,  in  all  the  difiereot  forms  of 
Mtooritcs,  comets,  nchuUe,  stars,  and  planets,  is  ouc  and  the  same, 
Ifceqtwation  still  remains,  which  of  these  forms  stands  to  the  others 
■  tlw  relation  of  parent  and  wlitch  of  otTspring.  Take  the  simplest 
taie,  that  of  comets  and  meteors,  which  are  undoubtedly  closely  con- 
aaetod,  did  the  meteors  coalesce  into  comets,  or  did  the  comets  throw 
•at  the  meteors?  There  is  evidence  for  the  latter  in  the  fact  that 
tnwts,  when  near  tbe  sun,  do  unqucstiouably  project  something  into 
tftet,  which  forms  the  enormous  tails  always  turned  away  from  the 
MB  at  if  by  some  intense  repulsive  force  of  an  opposite  electricity. 
Tht  urn  also  has  been  caught  in  the  act  of  ejectiug  something,  by 
u  enormouB  upward  rush  or  volcanic  eiplosion,  with  a  velocity 
HflcacDt  to  carry  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sun's  attraction.  Does 
tUs  womethii^  cooaiat  of  meteoric  atones  and  dunt,  or  of  matter 
t^idi  can  form  such,  like  those  ejected  at  Krakatoa  by  the  weaker 
•laptivo  uicrgr  of  the  earth? 
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At  this  point  the  inquirj  passes  from  spcctroecopUts  to  mathe- 
maticians- The  old  nebular  theory,  originatrri  by  La|ilAce,  is  in  the 
main  a  mathematical  theory,  which  explains  a  number  of  the  most 
important  and  best  ascertained  facts  of  the  solar  system.  It  shows 
how,  assuming  the  existence  of  a  primitive  cosmic  matter  in  the 
gaseous  state,  its  condcnsatinn  in  cooling,  unless  it  were  always 
perfectly  homogeneous  throughout,  must  necessarily  give  rise  to 
whirls  or  eddies  such  as  wc  sec  on  (lowing  water  ;  one,  larger, 
towanls  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  system,  which  became 
the  sun  ;  and  others  which  became  planets  at  variuus  distances  from 
the  central  sun,  where  partial  coudcusatiun  had  taken  place  in  the 
course  of  contraction,  these  smaller  oucs  in  their  turn  leaving 
behind  them  still  smaller  uggrcgationii,  which  became  satellites. 
This  explains  hoth  the  motions  of  trimslatiou  of  planets  and  satel- 
lites in  their  respective  orbits  and  their  motions  of  rotation  about 
their  respective  axes.  It  also  cx|ilains  the  evolution  of  light  and 
heat,  and  their  maiatcnftncc  for  immense  pcriodti  by  the  transformed 
energy  of  mechanioul  force  due  to  gravity  during  their  contraction,  | 
and  their  passage  from  the  state  of  fiery  gas  through  the  fluid  or 
plaatic  state,  undoubtedly  shown  in  the  case  of  the  earth  by  its 
protul)crant  form  at  the  equator,  into  that  of  cold  and  inanimate 
solids  exhibited  hy  the  moon,  whiehf  being  a  smaller  body,  has  parted 
with  its  heat  sooner.  In  fact,  the  nebular  theory  and  the  law  of 
gravity  explain  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  phenomena  of  the  solar  system 
by  mathematical  calculation.  And  when  wc  look  beyond  the  solar 
system,  we  seem  to  see  the  same  process  going  on,  under  the  same 
uniform  law  of  grarity,  in  stars,  nehulous  start,  and  nebula;,  and  to 
detect,  so  to  apeak,  fresh  solar  systems  formed  or  forming  throughout 
infinite  space. 

The  question  ia,  does  Mr.  Lockyer's  meteoric  theory  afford  an 
equally  good  cxpUnatioo  of  these  phenomena  ?  first,  as  regards 
quantity,  is  there  any  reason  to  snppose  that  the  mass  of  these  little 
wandering  meteors  was  ever  sufhcient  to  form  the  masses  of  the 
solar  system,  and  leave  over  and  above  enough  to  form  the  existing 
supply  of  shooting  stars  and  meteors  ?  Numerous  as  these  are, 
their  mass  in  the  aggregate,  as  far  as  wc  have  any  positive  know- 
ledge, seems  to  he  inconsiderable.  The  same  calculations  which 
show  that  the  earth  mccta  with  some  ^0  millions  doily  showa  that, 
even  in  the  densest  strarmii,  they  arc  each  probably  at  a  distance 
apart  of  over  lOD  miteB.  Nor  can  it  well  be  otherwise  when  wc 
consider  that  even  the  November  stream  produces  no  appreciable 
rise  in  the  temperature  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  ;  that  no  increase 
in  the  force  of  gravity  haa  been  detected  since  observations  began, 
hy  the  accumulation  of  meteoric  matter  falling  on  the  sun  and 
pUocta  ;  that  no  perceptible  amount  of  such  matter  has  been  found 
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in  ADT  of  the  geological  formations ;  and  above  bU,  that  iio  aeiiBiblc 
retardatioQ  hta  been   obwrrcd  id   tLe  orbits  of  aojr  bottles   of  the 
nUr  sTfltcm  which  trarerae  theae  meteoric  apacctt,  even  in  the  case 
of  comets,  unless  io  the  single  and  doubtful  case  of  one  nmall  comet 
(Kockc's),  which  rtoItcs  in  an  orbit  very  close  to  thu  sun.      It  iaan 
ondoubled  fact  that  even  a  larj;c  comet,  in  vhicb,  according  to  Mr. 
Locfcjer's  theory,  the  meteors  must  bnre  been  immensely  numerous 
and  duscty  congregated,  bad  not  mass  enough  iierccptibly  to  aflfcct 
the  iDotious  of  Jupitcr«  utcllitei   wben    entangled    among    them. 
But  the  ciucial  decision  is  to  be  sougbt.  not  so  much  in  the  quantity 
of  these  meteoric  masHs,  as  in  their  quality  or  modes  of  motion.      Il 
it  possible  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  solar  ayatcm  which 
are  explained  by  tbo  nebular  theory,  by  any  mathematical  result  of 
the  aggrcgftlioDB  and  collisions  of  meteoric   atoms   and    streams  of 
atoms,  darting  about  in  all  directions  in  space,  and  casually  coaleBcing 
and  colliding  ?      Or  to  come  to   closes   quarters  vith  the  (|uestioDj 
do   the  orbits  and    velocities  of  such    of    these     meteors    as    are 
known  to  ^^  cither  in  (bo  form   of  comets   or  of  their   assnciatcii 
meteoric  streams,  correspond  with  Mr.  Lockyer's  theory,  or  arc  they 
Mcb  u  to  force  us  to  conclude  that  they  arc  the  children  and  not 
the  parents  of  the  larger  masses  ?     This  question  has  been  admirably 
dlMUMed  iu  detail  by  Mr.  Prcxrtor  and  otberH,  and  the  result  certainly 
seeoia  at  present  to  be  unfavourable  to  Mr.  Lockyer's  views.     There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many,  at  any  rate,  of  the  comets   and  meteor 
streams  rerolrc  round   the  sun    according  to  the  law  of  gra\-ity  in 
ochits  which  would  bo  impossible,  either   if  they    had    been  ejected 
from  that  body  or  captured  from  space.      An  orbit  round  the  sun  of 
gireD  dimeiisioQS  implies  an  initial  velocity  of  given  amount  trans- 
Terse    to  the  centripetal    force   of    gravity  vrbicli    draws  it  directly 
towards  the  sun.     The  only  plausible  explanation,  of  the  origin  of 
each    a  transverse  velocity  was  that  of  Schiaparelli,  who  suggested 
that   the    comets  or  meteors   might  hare   come  in  from  space  and 
been  captured  by  the  giant  planets.      Ilut  mathematical  calculations 
hare  clearly  shown  that  thin  is  impossible,  as  the  perturbation  even 
of  tbo  largest  planet  could  not  have  reduced  the  velocity  sufficiently, 
and  acting,  as  it   muHt  have  dune,  uncqUBlty  on  the  meteors  spread 
oat  over  such  an  euurnious  space,  must  have  broken  up  and  dispersed 
any    meteoric    aggregation    iustcad  of   affecting   its  motion    in    the 
Dtmsa.      Kiplosiou  from  the  sun   could  not  have  given  the  requisite 
transverse  velocity,  oud  bodies  so  ejected  must  either  have  passed  off 
into  space  or  fallen  back  on  the  sun's  surface.     There  remains  only 
ProctOT's  theory,  that  they  arc   a  sort  of  Krakatoa  dust  ejected  from 
the  planets  during  their  earlier  aunlike  stages,  when  they  jiosseEScd  a 
maeh  higher  degree  of  explosive   energy.     This  corresponds  with  the 
Hoeiaary  rclociticai  which  would  vary  within  wide  limits  according  to 
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the  direction  in  which  tho  explosion  took  place,  and  whether  with  or 
againRt  the  proper  motion  uf  tho  planet  aa  reganla  the  sun.  Thua 
the  earth  moves  rouuil  the  huu  with  a  velocity  of  eighteen  miles  per 
iiecond,  while  an  explosive  velocity  of  eight  miles  per  second  would 
he  HuBicicnt  to  carry  ejected  matter  bcyoud  its  sphere  of  attraction 
into  that  of  the  sun,  so  that  tho  orhit  of  this  matter  might 
vary  between  that  due  to  a  velocity  of  ten  and  one  of  twenty-six 
miles  per  ficcood.  But  in  such  cases  the  orbit  would  always  preserve 
fixed  relations  to  that  of  the  ejecting  planet,  aud  the  two  orbits  would 
intersect  at  given  iutervaU,  which  sccmB  to  he  the  cose  as  regards 
many  of  the  known  comets  and  meteor  ttreamHj  both  as  regards 
the  earth  and  the  larger  planets.  These,  however,  arc  culculations 
which  can  only  be  made  by  accomplished  matbcmRticiaus,  and  those 
who  havr  only  a  general  acquaintance  with  science  must  wait  before 
finally  deciding  on  Mr.  Lockycr's  theory,  until  it  ia  seen  whether  such 
mathematical  authorities  do  or  do  not  abandon  the  old  theories 
in  favour  of  the  new  one. 

In  the  meantime,  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  Mr. 
Lockycr's  theory  as  an  explanation  of  the  cosmos,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  has  advanced  the  boundaries  of  wricuce  by  a  con- 
siderable step,  by  furuishing  fresh  proofs  of  the  identity  of  all  matter, 
and  important  euggcations  towards  the  conclusion  to  which  we  Bccm 
to  be  tending,  that  the  seventy  or  more  so-called  ultimate  elements 
of  chemistry  arc  in  effect  merely  Becondary  elements,  formed  out  of 
a  few,  possibly  one  primary  clement,  by  combinations  only  possible 
nnder  conditions  which  exist  elsewheref  hut  cannot  be  rcalisced  on 
our  earth. 

8.    IlAING. 


THE  WORKLESS,  THE  THRIFTLESS, 
AND  THE  WORTHLESS. 


BY   THE    AUTHOR    OF    "SOCLVL    1VRECKAGE." 


"  My  only  cl*im  u  tiiia. 

With  ImlxMir  rtiffaDd  nUxk, 
Bf  Utrfnl  tnni,  tay  living  to  evn, 

Battram  tlio  li^t  and  dork.  .... 
No  fttnu  I  Hit,  givo  ma  my  tuk. 

Uere  btb  the  ami,  tbe  leg. 
Tlic  titrutiutlt,  tim  aivcH'i  u{  a  Mau. 

Tv  wwk,  ftuil  not  to  bug." 

IN  a  little  book  on  onr  laws  and  their  iulministratioa  as  affecting 
the  poor,  pablislieil  a  few  vcars  ago,  I  ui^ed  tlie  pressmg  im- 
piHrtaiice  of  60  modifjiDg  those  laws  whilst  the  period  of  prussperity 
luted,  that,  when  a  time  of  depression  succeeded,  the  community  might 
not  be  found  unprepared  to  mecit  the  distresB  and  social  disturbance 
which  would  certainly  aocompany  it.  That  this  warning  has  ixea 
justified  by  the  events  of  the  past  three  winters  can  hardly  be  denied, 
for  not  only  in  London,  but  in  all  our  large  towns,  the  cry  of  distrcsa 
baa  been  load  and  deep,  whiint  riotous  mobs  have  paraded  our  streets 
and  large  masftos  of  the  so-called  nncroploycd  hare  assembled  to  listen 
.to  theaddrcsaea  of  mob-orators  urging  to  anarcby  and  pillage.  Morc- 
'*Tcr,  the  suffering  that  cxista  amoug  the  dcHerving  poor  has  been 
used  by  political  factions  to  set  at  defiance  the  ofBccm  of  the  law, 
until  in  the  metrupulis  it  has  been  deemed  necesBary  to  call  out 
the  niilitaiy  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace.  Theac  facta  are 
alarming  enough  in  themselves,  but  tlicy  assume  a  etill  more  serious 
aspect  when  the  oomparatiTcly  mild  character  of  the  post  depression  is 
ocmaidered  ;  for  although  it  is  perfectly  true  that  during  the  \^t  few 
TeaTB  trade  has  been  bad  and  little  money  has  been  mode  in  commerce, 
yet  the  esports,  measured  by  quantity  and  not  by  value,  have  not  been 
Mriooaly  diminished,  and  the  country  has  still  been  accumulating 
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wealtli,  an  is  shovn  by  the  income-txx  returns  and  other  evideacea 
including  tic  yearly  increase  in  the  funds  of  the  savbgn-bankB. 
During  the  greater  part  of  this  period  bread  has  been  selling  at  one 
penny  per  pound,  and  nil  other  articles  of  food  have  been  cc^uolly 
cheap;  but,  notirithstandiug  these  mitigations  of  the  bard  times,  the 
cry  of  difltrawi  has  been  loud  and  threatening,  our  statesmen  and 
pbilautbropi&ts  have  been  at  their  -viW  end  to  know  how  to  meet  it, 
and  the  most  futile  and  foolish  iichenies  have  lieeu  broached,  vbich 
even  a  cursory  study  of  the  past  would  hare  showu  could  ouir  aggra- 
vate the  evil.  Some  of  tbcsc  have  been  tried — large  relief  funds, 
vhicb  only  pauperize  the  poor  and  cnrieh  the  impostor ;  soup  kitchens 
and  free  dinner*,  which  too  often  teach  the  struggliug  workman 
how  much  more  pleasant  and  comfortable  it  is  to  live  on  alms  than  to 
seek  for  work.  Thus  we  reject  the  experience  of  the  past  and  the 
warnings  of  the  experienced ;  thus  we  daub  the  wall  with  untempered 
mortar,  and  wonder  that  at  the  first  storm  it  proves  utterly  insecure. 
Although  so  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  ucem* 
l^oyed,  little  practical  result  has  been  attained,  and  no  scheme  has 
yet  been  formulated  adequate  to  eolve  the  great  problem — Uow  the 
community  may  beat  meet  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  deserriny 
poor  reduced  to  want  by  circumstances  over  which  they  have  no 
control,  without,  at  the  same  lime,  encouraging  improvidence  and 
demoralizing  the  industrious.  One  cause  of  this  failure  appears  to 
be  the  prevailing  tendency,  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  sought 
to  propound  remedies,  to  concentrate  their  attention  on  certaiu  aapccts 
of  the  question,  and  practically  to  adopt  the  superficial  view  that  the 
unemployed  are  persons  out  of  work  because  there  is  no  work  for 
them  to  do.  No  view  can  be  more  falUicioU!*,  and  before  any  ade- 
quate scheme  can  be  devtued  for  the  mitigation  of  the  condition 
of  the  unemployed,  it  must  be  fully  realised  that,  as  represented  by 
the  crowded  meetings  in  London  and  elsewhere,  these  consist  of 
distinct  claaecB,  who  muat  by  some  means  be  separated,  and  caxAi 
dealt  with  by  an  entirely  different  treatment,  carried  out  -with  a  per- 
sistent adherence  to  approved  rules;  and  that  temporary  aUeviatiom 
are  not  remedies,  but  generally,  so  to  8])eak,  a  mere  suppression  for  ft 
time  of  the  symptoms  of  the  dineasc  which  renders  it  more  deadly. 
As  au  example  of  this,  wc  may  refer  to  the  experience  of  the 
Mansion  Houae  Fund  of  1886  ;  it  appeared  for  a  time  to  relieve 
tbc  ncutcueas  of  the  diatrcss,  hut  those  who  have  watched  its  effects 
know  that  it  baa  tended  to  make  that  chronic  which  was  occasional. 
I'erhaps  in  no  instance  is  this  truth  more  strikingly  shown  than  in  tbc 
proTision  of  night  refuges,  with  the  luudablc  intention  of  preventing 
deserving  homeless  wanderers  from  bciug  compelled  to  pass  the  night 
without  shelter,  but  which  have  produced  an  increase  in  the  vagrant 
class,  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  demoralized  humanity  that  can  afBiet  a 
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iiuiitj.  The  sune  Temark  applies  to  mkDj  other  efforts  of  the 
beDeroleot  to  mitigate  the  saffenDg  of  the  poor,  made  without  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  eflects  which  experieDce  has  shown  to  be  likely 
to  follow.  Jost  as  the  establishment  of  beer-shops,  intended  to 
•taj  the  consumption  of  spirits  and  prevent  drankemietB,  in  the  end 
Taatly  increased  both  ;  or  as  the  establishment  of  negro  slaTcry, 
intended  to  mitigate  humnn  snlTering,  as  witnessed  in  the  laborioua 
tasks  impowd  upon  the  American  Indians,  intensified  it  br  introducing 
the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade  ;  so  many  of  these  wcIl-intentiOQcd 
tdteaaea  hare  increased  the  eril  they  were  designed  to  remove. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  an  adequate  grasp  of  this  importaot 
rab^ect,  it  is  neoesaary  thorouglily  to  nndcrstnuJ  who  the  "  un- 
ooptoyed  "  realty  are ;  then  to  examine  into  the  cause  of  the  late 
demonstrations  of  men  demanding  work  and  apparently  starving  ia 
ihe  midst  of  so  wcnlthy  a  community ;  and  lastly,  to  consider  what 
remedies  arc  most  likely  to  prove  siifticicut  to  remove  thi^  social 
danger  and  diagrace.  In  answer  to  the  question  who  and  what 
tfaete  onemploycd  are,  they  can  perhaps  hardly  be  better  described 
than  by  the  words  Ihst  stand  at  the  head  of  this  paper — namely : 
fint,  the  men  and  women  who  deairc  work  but  cannot  obtain  it,  the 
vorklesa;  secondly,  the  ihriftlesi,  which  includes,  in  addition  to  thase 
who  are  usually  characterized  by  the  word,  the  men  and  women  who 
wDoId  work  but  arc  more  or  less  incapable  or  inefficient;  thirdly, 
those  who  hate  work  and  will  only  do  it  under  strong  compulsion.  It 
is  Dot  necessary  to  dwell  long  upon  the  best  method  of  dealing  with 
the  first  class,  those  who  are  both  capable  and  willing  to  give  fair 
woifc  for  fair  pay.  The  exhaustive  inquiry  of  the  Mansion  House 
Committee,  on  the  condition  of  the  poor,  coutirmed  the  general 
optoion  of  those  most  competent  to  judge,  that  although  in  a  large 
CDBimiiuity  such  aa  is  found  in  London  the  number  of  these  is  in  the 
inregate  considerable,  yet  they  form  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
so-cftlled  nnemploycd.  The  writer's  own  experience  whilst  working 
for  some  years  on  a  local  Chanty  Oi^anizatioQ  Committee  accords 
»ith  thia  general  C0D8cn»ii8  of  opinion ;  that  probably  not  two  jjcr 
cent,  of  the  destitnlc  are  persons  of  good  character  as  well  as  average 
^ility  in  their  trades.  It  is  not,  of  course,  intended  to  imply  that 
Uiis  number  represents  all  competent  workmen  who  from  time  to 
time  «re  out  of  work,  but  the  majority  of  these  are  members  of 
tndes  uniou»  or  provident  clul»,  or  else  hayc  saved  money  in  bettor 
tittict;  to  that  except  to  the  extent  above  mentioned  competent  work- 
men do  not  swell  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  commonly  known  as 
the  unemployed.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  deal  with  these  if  they 
stood  alone,  but  it  is  impossible  in  giving  relief  to  separate  them 
from  the  next  class,  which  is  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  dia- 
beartrning  to  deal  with,  and  which  I  have  called  the  thriftless— those 
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vho  lack  the  power  to  thrive.  It  comprehends  meD  and  women 
-with  very  diETerent  degrees  of  power — raDging  from  the  almoBt 
competent  to  tLe  absolutely  incompetent;  it  includes  inferior  artisaus 
vho  arc  onlj'  tolieu  ou  by  maiitcrs  in  hmy  times  and  are  the  fint  to 
be  diKcbarged  when  trade  slackens,  as  well  aa  labourers  whose  want 
of  &trcii|^tb  uutl  pliVHitiue  places  them  at  a  disadvantage  iu  com- 
petitiuu^  besides  many  othcru  who  from  varioos  causes  full  behind  in 
the  struggle  of  life.  Bvery  active  member  of  a  relief  committoe 
will  nt  once  recognize  the  description.  These  thriftless  ones  come 
year  by  year  for  assistance  as  soon  as  the  winter  sets  in,  and  have 
tbe  same  tale  to  tell — they  did  not  get  work  till  late  iu  the  apriag 
and  during  the  summer  had  to  pay  off  their  past  winter's  debts>  so  hod 
nolhiug  to  spare  to  lay  by,  aud  arc  now  discharged  again  on  account 
of  slocltness  of  vork.  For  the  moftt  part  they  are  perfectly  respect- 
able— qnite  up  to  the  average,  in  this  respect,  of  the  working  clones — 
nud  are  deserving  of  pity.  Moat  of  them  have  targe  fsmilici;  always 
io  a  state  of  penuryj  iadeed,  it  has  olteo  occurred  to  the  writer,, 
■when  brought  into  contact  with  thi*  class,  that  the  more  incom- 
petent the  parent  for  work  the  larger  his  family,  tis  if  the  one  reason 
for  bis  eiisteuce  was  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply  iucapablesi  It 
has  bueu  said  that  this  is  the  most  numerous  class  of  those  who  in  the 
aggregate  compose  "the  unemployed";  it  is  also  the  most  important 
to  deal  with  wisely,  both  by  legal  provision  and  philanthropic  elfortj 
in  order  to  prevent  its  memherN  from  drifting  into  the  most  hopeless 
and  dangcrons  class  of  all — the  mendicant.  The  border-line  between 
the  two  is  very  narrow,  and  the  ill-bestowed  money  of  soft-hearted 
almsgivers,  or  the  ill-judged  harshness  of  the  poor.Iaw  guardians,  may 
tempt  or  dri\-e  tbonsauds  of  these,  who  might  be  saved,  Into  the 
ranks  of  the  worthless,  where,  once  enlisted,  their  lives  are  hope- 
lessly wrecked. 

The  third  class^  the  worthless^  is  for  the  most  part  composed  of 
vagrants  and  mcndicauts;*  in  numbers  it  is  probably  almost  as  large 
as  the  second,  but  an  accurate  estiiuate  is  difficult,  for  the  vagrants  are 
ever  on  the  move  ;  probably,  however,  uot  less  than  100,000  belong  to  it 
and  make  London  a  centre.  It  is  impossibto  to  speak  too  strongly  of 
the  demoraliz.&tion  of  this  class,  or  to  condemn  too  emphatically  the 
false  philanthropy,  the  selfish  ilm^giving,  aud  the  iucffectirc  action 
of  guardians  of  the  poor,  the  magistrates,  and  the  police,  which  have 
caused  or  allowed  its  growth,  till  it  bos  become  as  it  were  a  nation 
within  a  nation,  a.  disgrace  and  danger  to  our  country.  This  class 
consists  of  various  divisions :  there  are  vagrants  who  periodically 
tramp  the  country,  aud  are  a  terror  to  the  cottagers  in  lonely 
places;  there  urc  the    mcudicauta    who  map  out    the  suburbs   into 

*  It  iitdnxlea,  aI*o,  s  ]tave  number  of  meii  who  liTo  npoo  tbe  ftUviDgs  of  their  wirss, 
obtuned  ofUm  In  inunoral  ynyt 
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districts  for  begging  purposes,  and  go  backirsrds  aud  forwards  as 
ngvlarly  as  the  man  of  business  to  his  office;  roaoj  hare  been 
broaght  up  in  workhouses;  the  majority  have  been  iucQcctiTe  wurk- 
mcn  and  labourcni  oE  weak  moral  nature,  who,  haviug  tasted  the 
tveetncss  of  liriag  upon  alms,  have  drifted  iuto  the  mendicaut's  bad 
habits  and  lore  of  idlcticra.  When  on  the  tramp  they  gcucrally 
make  some  pretence  of  occupation,  under  cover  of  which  they  get 
aee«ss  to  houses,  where  they  b^,  or  steal,  or  bully  unprotected 
women;  they  arc  rcudors  of  steel  pens,  paper,  laceii,  or  ballnd- 
ringera ;  moat  of  them  are  believed  capable  of  any  crime,  but  happily, 
H  a  rule,  they  lack  the  conrogc  except  for  petty  thefts^  or  wben  id 
some  lonely  farmhouse  they  feci  thcmaclvf-s  secure,  then  from  time 
lo  time  tbey  perpetrate  most  brutal  outragai  on  women  and  children  ; 
Otherwise  they  do  not  often  commit  actual  crime,  but  their  language 
M  terribly  obscene.  Neither  men  nor  women  have  the  smallest 
regard  for  decency ;  tbcy  are  fdlhy  in  their  persona  and  their  habits, 
and  are  uo  better  than  savages,  the  very  pariahs  of  society.  Such  is 
tho  description  given  by  the  best  authorities  of  the  character  and 
cooditiou  of  this  class,  which  for  generations  it  has  been  the  aim 
of  alt  wise  ailministrators  to  suppress.  Of  late  years  the  cxperi- 
eooe  of  the  post  has  been  ignored,  and  this  claas  has  been  nour- 
iAcd  and  increased  by  the  shortsighted  policy  of  our  statesmen, 
nagistnites,  and  philauthropista.  It  forms  already  a  large  element 
in  our  yearly  trouble  in  regard  to  the  nnemployerl,  is  also  a  powerful 
weapon  in  the  handn  of  the  nnarchist,  and,  unless  we  return  to  wiser 
methods,  will  soon  cause  very  serious  mischief.  There  is  still  a  fourth 
daaa,  the  absotntcly  criminal,  which  forms  a  proportion  of  every  mcct- 
iag  of  the  so-callrd  "  unomployed  ";  but  it  is  practically  one  with  the 
last,  the  only  difference  being  that  its  members  are  more  courageous 
and  more  energetic :  the  two  clatiaes  melt  into  one  another. 

Before  proceeding  to  point  out  those  methods  of  solving  this  im- 
portant problem  whiob  past  experience  suggests,  it  will  be  well  to 
teriew  briefly  the  economic  and  social  condition  of  the  working* 
dasMs  at  the  present  time,  in  order  to  discover  if  it  is  in  any  way 
uccptjonal.  It  has  already  been  pointed  ont  that  we  are  passing 
through  a  period  of  depression — succeeding  a  period  of  prosperity 
when  DO  question  of  the  nncmplnycd  had  to  be  considert-d,  every 
capable  man  could  obtain  work,  the  scarcity  was  not  of  work  hut  of 
woriuncn  At  to  perform  it,  and  none  but  the  thriftless  and  the 
vtgrtnt  sought  relief.  Had  these  been  treated  tbt^n  with  wisdom 
oiir  pfTsent  diflScully  would  not  be  so  great,  but  with  characteristic 
thosghtlcssncsH  the  nation  let  things  drift. 

Tbe  return  of  these  periods  of  alternate  prosperity  and  depression 
vith  unfailing  regularity  is  an  important  fact  that  must  be  carefully 
tauHieted  in  devising  any  remedial  measures. 
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The  Socialists,  wlio  propose  a  limitatioii  of  the  honrs  of  l&bour  hj  Act 
of  Fmliamcnt,  altogether  ignore  this  fact ;  for,  alloving  tlut  on  mon^ 
of  tlic  rnilvavs  and  tramways  the  hours  of  labour  are  cscessivc  and 
cruel,  yet  the  remedy  ia  not  to  invoke  the  interference  of  ihc  State, 
but  for  the  men  tbcmsclrea  in  prospcroua  dmcB,  when  labourers  are 
iD  demand,  to  eombine  and  obtain  better  terms. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  the  proposals  of  the  more  extreme 
among  tbe  Socialistic  leaders,  those,  for  instance,  who  propose  to  make 
what  they  eall  the  Slate — by  which  apparently  is  meant  Ibe  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  elected  by  the  workman,  sole  capitalist  and  employer 
of  labour.  Such  an  idea  will  appear  the  perfection  of  folly  to  all 
who  know  the  incapability  of  any  elected  Government,  from  its  very 
constitution,  to  control  properly  or  work  economically  even  its  own 
manufacturing  establishmcifts.  But  that  a  body  of  men,  erer 
changing  with  the  tide  of  populnr  feeling,  should  take  in  hand  the 
management  of  all  the  maQufacturing  iudujttry  of  England  and 
attempt  to  compete  with  the  self-interested  manufacturers  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  is  n  propositiou  too  absurd  to  merit  notice  ;  it  would 
never  probably  have  beeu  broached  hut  for  the  existence  of  a  fallacy 
constantly  propounded  on  populnr  plntforms,  and  which  ought  not  to 
be  passed  over  without  contradiction — namely,  that  the  wealth  of 
Hiiglnnd  has  been  created  by  the  working  classes.  In  fact,  they 
have  played  hut  a  limited  part  in  ita  accumulation.  It  is  very 
largely  the  result  of  the  enterprise  of  our  merchants,  whilst  cTcn  in 
those  branches  of  comracrcu  and  manufacture  in  which  the  workman 
bears  a  considerable  part,  it  ia  still  true  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  wealth  of  England  has  been  created  by  its  capitalists,  or,  rather, 
by  those  whom  the  word  capitaliat  represents — that  is,  great  inventors, 
skilfnl  engineers,  prudent  cconomifits,  men  who  have  known  how  to 
organiae,  educate  and  direct  labour,  and  Low  to  use  their  money 
earnings  in  developing  new  enterprises.  Kothiog  is  so  widely 
diffused  aa  mere  labour,  it  is  found  iu  superabundance  all  over  the 
world  ;  in  many  cases  e^^unl  in  quality,  in  some  superior,  to  that  of 
the  Knglish  workman ;  and  if  in  many  of  these  countries  there  ia 
general  poverty  whilst  in  Kngland  there  is  aeciimulatcd  wealth,  the 
reason  is  that  England  haH  posscKsed  men  capable  of  tuniing  the 
product-H  of  labour  into  value  by  extended  commerce. 

Another  remedy  constantly  urged  is  the  cultivation  of  waste  landa, 
and  probably  the  Socialists  have  some  reason  for  this  demand.  It 
docs  Ecem  anomalous  that  with  vast  numbers  of  labourers  com- 
pelled to  lire  on  alms  or  poor-law  relief,  and  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  land  at  present  OBetess,  but  which  by  proper  drainage  and 
cultivation  might  he  made  to  add  to  the  wealth  aud  foo<l  supply  of 
the  country,  the  employment  of  the  workless  on  this  land  has  not 
beeu  attempted.     It  may  of  eoone  be  replied  that,  if  it  wonld  pay 
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to  eoltirate,  the  land  irould  have  been  aJrefidy  rccUimod  by  private 
eaterprise;  tad  witbout  doubt  tbia  is  genernlk  true  j  but  the  aaswer 
does  Dot  meet  the  czfe.  Tboiuands  of  vorking  incu  are  now  being 
■npported  iu  idleness  bj  the  pariahci  or  hj  atmx ;  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  more  profitable  to  get  some  return,  however  small,  for 
what  they  cxinsumc  than  none,  and  far  witter  to  keep  tbcac  men  in 
Uw  raoks  of  honest  labour  tbau  oa  the  verge  o£  meudicaucy. 

A  third  pTopoul  is  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  to  eight  per 

day.   If  this  limitation  were  oouftiied  to  Government  employes,  it  would 

either  give  ihem  a  very  unfair  advantage  over  other  artisans;  or,  pre- 

fumiiig  their  wsges  were  correspondingly  reduced,  the  result  would  be 

thftt  the  best  workmen  would  seek  employment  where  they  cuuld  cam 

more  money.     If,  however,  ^bis  limitation  of  work  were  extended  to  all 

ittdoatriea,  it  would  uot  only  be  on  intolerable  interference  between  the 

masters  and  the  meo,  who  through  their  unions  arc  well  able  to  take 

CUB  of  themselves,  but  would  soon,  by  haudicappiug  muimfueturersiu 

tjieir  struggle  with  compettDg  aatiotis,  destroy  our  trade.    Moreover, 

under  any  circumstances  it  would   be   a  very  temporary  alleviation, 

for  at  the  rate  the  jMjpuIatiou   ia  now  increasing  the  vacancies  thus 

aaade  for  labourers  would  speedily  be  filled  up,  and   the  numbers  of 

uoemploycd  become  as  great  as  ever.     At    Socialistic  dcmonstra- 

tiona  it  is  very  much  the  fashion  to  rail   against  the  extravagance  of 

tbc  wealthy,  the  speakers   iguoriug  or  being  totally  iguurant  of  the 

fact  that  nme-tentlia  at  least  of  this  espcndiliiro,  directly  or  indirectly, 

provides  work  and    wages ;  fur  instance,  the  cost  of  the  house  the 

man   of  wealth  lives  in,  excepting  tbc  clny  of  which  the  bricks  were 

Bude,  the.tirees  before  they  were  converted   into  the   wouil  of  com* 

meroej  and  the  other  raw  material,  which  rcprcscnta  a  mere  fraction 

of  the  whole,  means  work  for  which  wages  have  been  paid ;  the  same 

remark  applies  to  his  furniture,  aud  also  to  bis  current  expenditure, 

whether  in  the  garden,  the  slahles,  or  the  clothing  and  feediug  of  his 

ftmily.     It  it  true  that  a  certain  school  of  economists  maiutaia  that 

all  eipeoditure  on  anything  but  mere  necessaries  is  waste  ;  hut  even 

if  this  propmition  be  theoretically  correct,  it  is  very  certain  that  uur 

Uttle  island    would   be  totally  uuabic  to  maintain  one-fourth  of  its 

it  popolatioQ  if  work  should  be  restricted  to  the  production  of 

The  practical  point  is  that,  as  employment  is  at  present 

distributad,  any  check  to  the  expenditure  of  the  wealthy  would  to 

die  nms  extent  reduce  the  amount  paid  iu  wages  and  produce  dis- 

UCM  among  tbc  working  classes. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  the  above  remarks  are  mere 
tnusois  univcraally  acknowledged ;  but  any  one  who  watcbe*  the  drift 
U  popular  opinion,  as  evidenced  by  the  utterances  of  Socialistic 
feadins  and  iheir  organs  in  the  press,  will  not  think  them  super- 
■ueua. 
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The  difTiculty  of  providiug  fur  tlie  uneinployed  is  no  dcw  one ; 
Oaring  the  lut  two  biiudred  jear«  at  leaat,  under  Tarioas  aspects,  tlio 
same  problem  has  presented  itself  for  solntion,  and  the  atudcut  ean 
catily  examine  the  remedies  tried,  nnd  their  comparative  failure  or 
(necBSS.  The  present  poor  law,  in  fact,  embodies  tlbo  loug  cxperieuce 
And  careful  consideration  of  BOme  of  our  ablest  fitatesmcu,  and  we 
owe  much  of  our  preseat  trouble  to  tlie  ucglect  or  crasioti  of  tliose 
wise  priuciplea  upon  which  it  waa  foiiuded.  Tbe«c  mny  be  sum* 
marized  as  fullows : 

Dcatilutc  people  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  pariahca  to  which  they 
belong,  where  their  troe  clinmcter  may  be  aseertsiucd,  and  the  relief 
giren  with  proper  diftcrirninntion. 

The  centre  of  relief  should  be  a  house  of  worlc,  where  this  diB- 
criminatioD  could  be  made  and  such  tasks  imposed  as  would  separate 
the  industrious  from  the  idle. 

In  its  first  iuceptiou  the  law  required  the  guardians  to  provide  work 
for  the  able-bodied  by  meaua  of  a  coQTcnient  stock  of  flax,  hemp,  wool, 
thread,  iron,  and  other  neccssnry  coirsc  stuE  In  1831  the  Com- 
nussioncrs  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  condition  of  relief  ehoold 
be  that  the  wages  gireu  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor  should  be  below 
the  lowest  of  the  independent  labonrer.  In  18G1  the  Commissioners 
framed  the  rules  which  now  regulate  poor-law  relief;  these  forbid 
relief  to  be  given  in  aid  of  wages,  and  require  work  to  be  supplied, 
reaffirming  the  principle  that  the  condition  of  the  panpnr  ahnuUl  not 
be  80  comfortable  tu  that  of  the  ludcpcudcnt  laWurcr.  In  lime  of 
exceptional  distress  the  Loctt  Government  Board,  which  now  super- 
rises  the  guardians,  has  power  to  permit  them  to  employ  men  aoUcit- 
ing  relief  on  public  works. 

If  wisely  administerecl,  uothiug  better  (ban  these  laws  conid  be 
devised  for  meeting  the  present  difliculty  aa  regards  the  unem|iIoyed, 
and  it  becomes  u  questiou  of  serious  import  why  tlicy  have  so  utterly 
failed.  It  is  because  the  law  has  been  administered  on  a  rigid  system 
without  diacriminatioD ;  the  object  aimed  at  being  to  discourage 
applications  from  the  alile-bodicd  by  compelling  all  such  to  break  up 
their  homes  and  enter  the  workhouse. 

Probably  in  times  of  average  prosperity  this  harsh  treatment  may 
have  been  vise,  for  the  sulTering  it  caused  was  more  thau  counter- 
balanced by  the  effect  produced  in  stimulating  to  exertion  and  pro- 
motiog  providence ;  but  the  persistent  carrying  out  of  such  rigid  rutins 
during  a  period  like  that  through  which  wc  arc  now  pa^siug,  when 
farmers  arc  generally  reducing  the  nnmber  of  their  labourers  and 
depressed  trade  is  rendering  multitudes  of  deserving  men  destitute,  is 
□ot  less  cruel  than  mischievous,  causing  uutotd  suffering,  giving 
power  to  the  Sodalist  propaganda,  and,  worst  of  all,  driving  thousands 
of  the  comparatively  deserving  poor  iuto  the  vagrant  and  mendicant 
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The  first  atep  to  be  talceu  is  that  the  guardians  of  the  poor  should 
•eptrate  the  industrioiLi  from  the  idle  by  mcaua  of  te«t  Inbour,  and 
fire  relief  only  as  remuQeration  for  work,  so  that  those  who  prorc  (hem. 
selves  iodustrioos  would  receive  safHcieiit  payment  to  keep  their  fniuilies 
Eroiu  destitution,  subject  to  the  IJmitatiou  that  their  condition  is  less 
eligible  than  that  of  the  independent  labourer.  Probably  the 
guanlianB  trill  RiaintatD  that  in  oSering  the  house  tbcy  fulfil  their 
daty,  and  that  the  MtoQc-yard  with  nitiepetice  per  day  and  a  loaf  of 
bread  is  ailequate  relief;  but  such  relief  seem!)  nn  evasion  of  the  taw, 
and  is  certainly  a  cruel  mockery.  If  this  he  all  the  help  that  the 
community  is  prepared  to  aflbrd  to  the  destitute,  it  will  well  descrre 
jost  retribution.  It  may  be  said  that  the  alms  of  the  bcucrolcnt 
fopplcmcnt  the  poor-law  relief,  and  tinfortanatcly  this  is  to  a  great 
extent  tho  case  or  such  cruelty  could  not  continue;  but  ns  the 
eommunity  must  in  one  way  or  another  maintain  these  people,  thiii 
sboald  be  done  through  the  proper  authority  and  in  exchange  for 
and  witk  the  teat  of  labour,  instead  of  being  Xtth  to  societies  which 
can  enforce  no  labour  test  and  often  pauperize  as  much  as  they 
idiere. 

^Vork,  honest  work,  is  the  teat  which  would  separate  the  industrious 
from  the  scampa,  the  deserving  from  tho  ioijiostors  ;  and  if  the  poor 
lav  were  administered  iu  the  humane  spirit  which  animated  those 
who  framed  it,  as  shown  by  the  direction  that  stores  of  raw  material 
vtrs  to  be  accumulated  in  order  thst  the  work  exacted  might  be  a 
rmlit/,  our  present  dlHieulty  in  dealing  with  the  unemployed  would 
ceue.  Uncloubtedly,  both  skill  and  judgment  would  be  required  iu 
onrying  out  these  provisions ;  but  to  assert  that  it  is  beyond  the  j)owcr 
of  oar  goremiog  classes  to  make  the  system  so  clastic  that,  whilst  the 
workhouse  should  be  a  real  terror  to  the  worthless,  yet  the  deserving 
■boald  be  provided  witli  some  reasonable  variety  of  work  (or  else  with 
hbonron  und  rained  and  unfilled  land,  when  times  of  exceptional  distress 
OGcarred)  ia  surely  a  libel  upon  them.  It  is  true,  aa  has  been  before 
■aid,  that  such  labour  would  not  pay  ;  but  keeping  witling  workmen  in 
BQwilling  idleness  pays  stUl  leas,  whibt  driviogthc  worklcss  and  thrifl- 
teM  into  the  ranlu  of  the  worthless  is  absolutely  the  most  unprofitable 
mrthod  of  treatment.  Strong  though  the  word  may  be,  it  is  surely 
harbarotu  when  a  respectable  man,  who  baa  been  thrown  out  uf 
mptoyment  by  foreign  competition  or  bad  trade,  applies  tu  the 
laardians  of  the  poor  (so  called)  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  that  he 
aboold  be  told  that  ho  may  come  into  tho  house  and  become  a  pauper, 
or  break  ttonea  all  day  long,  with  the  prospect  of  receiving  one  loaf  of 
tread  and  nine  peoiuei  to  satitfybia  own  hunger  as  well  as  the  wants 
of  hti  family. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  thought  that  any  relaxation  of  the  rules 
and  Rgulatioas  of  out-door  relief  is  advocated  so  far  as  regards  the 
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ordiuary  pauper  class,  but  that  there  sbonld  hediscriroinatioD  exercised 
in  the  treatment  of  men  and  vomen  of  good  character  ;  that  a  labour 
test  should  be  established,  which,  whiEst  xuflicioatly  severe  to  exclude 
the  idle  aud  the  vorthleas,  abould  neither  dej^ade,  torture,  nor  wreck 
the  lives  of  the  iucluatrious  and  merely  unfortuuBte.  The  separation 
of  the  worken  from  the  vrurthlcss  bj  means  of  a  judicious  labour 
testis  the  real  Vcy  to  the  solution  of  this  important  problem,  aud  the 
urging  of  this,  as  has  already  been  said,  is  only  advocating  a  return 
to  the  principle  on  which  our  present  poor  law  is  based.  The  reason 
why  every  winter  the  peace  of  the  community  is  disturbed  by  demon- 
stratioDH  of  the  unemployed,  aud  real  and  aeuto  eufferiog  exists 
amou(;  the  industrious  pour  wbiUt  the  wortbletis  revel  in  abundance 
on  public  alma,  is  because  the  guardlaus  of  the  jiuor  are  not  adminis- 
tering the  law  according  to  iw  humane  but  wise  provisions,  and  the 
Local  Uuveromcut  Board,  with  which  the  chief  responsibility  rests, 
makes  no  attempt  to  Intlueacc  them  to  administer  it  aright. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  no  adequate  scope  has  been 
allowed  for  the  cHorts  of  philanthropists  to  supply  the  claims  of  the 
unemployed ;  but  surely  the  benevolent  should  not  bo  called  upon 
to  do  that  which  the  law  requires  to  be  done  by  the  guardians  of 
the  poor  at  the  public  cost.  Moreover,  it  is  impossible  fur  private 
individuals  to  relieve  eiteneivc  destiiutioo,  for  they  have  neither  the 
means  of  enforcing  a  labour  test,  which  is  ee«uutinl,  nor  sullicicnt  fdnds 
to  meet  widespread  distress.  It  is  true  tliat  when  it  becomes  very 
acute  funds  flow  in,  hut  then  there  is  no  time  to  organize  the  machinery 
which  alone  can  prevent  large  public  contributions  from  becoming 
mischievous.  If  the  guardians  of  the  poor  were  mindful  of  their 
responsibility  Xo  administer  the  law  with  justice  and  witidum.  arrange- 
ments would  he  made  at  the  beginning  of  every  winter  Co  provide 
such  cmploymeut  for  men  of  good  character  thrown  out  of  work, 
which,  whilst  affording  no  inducement  for  any  worker  to  remain  a 
moment  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  would  supply  destitute 
families  during  the  time  of  pressure  with  suflicient  food,  clothing,  and 
lodging.  If  tlie  Local  Government  Board  saw  that  this  was  done, 
and  the  public  knew  that  such  wsk  the  case,  much  of  the  present 
demoralizing  indiscriminate  almsgiving  would  cease,  and  the  police 
would  feel  free  to  deal  with  mendicants  and  vagrants.  There  would 
still  be  ample  work  for  the  benevolent  anxious  to  beneUt  the  poor. 
The  field  is  unlimited,  and  as  regards  one  class  alone,  those 
referred  to  as  the  thriftless,  it  may  specially  he  said  :  "  Ye  have  the 
poor  always  with  you,  and  whenever  ye  will  ye  may  do  them  good." 
There  is  no  need  to  go  far  to  seek  them,  they  are  to  be  found  in  every 
town  and  every  part  of  the  country.  The  majority  of  these  may  be 
helped  and  raised  by  kind  and  judictnus  philanthropists ;  odd  jobs  may 
be  found   for  the  fatheij  the  mother  cheered  and  encouraged,  the 
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duldren  usieted  ia  munjr  ways,  but  aboro  all  it  is  from  tliiii  cUbs 
thit  the  coloDic«  ftbould  iw  supplied  with  emigraDts.  If  we  scud 
vny  our  best  workmen,  ve  shall  surely  miss  them  iu  the  competition 
for  the  world's  trade;  but  we  shall  uot  misa  the  tbriftless,  many 
of  whom,  oererthelesa,  would  make  useful  colotiiiita,  whilst  thetr  large 
bmilies,  a  curae  here,  would  he  a  blessing  then:. 

It  maj  perhaps  be  permitted  to  give  aa  an  illustration  some 
peisonal  cxpehenoG  of  a  moat  typical  cose.  A  man,  mild-cycd,  mild- 
maQnered,  wboie  shabby  dotheii  bung  loose  about  Uia  half-atarvcd  body, 
came  a  little  before  one  Cbriatmaa  with  a  letter  from  a  ucighbour- 
ing  clerf;yin&n ;  he  was,  he  Btiid,  iu  great  distress;  for  two  months 
be  had  had  do  work,  hid  pawned  everything,  and  but  for  the  assistxnce 
ef  the  clergyman  his  family  would  hare  starved ;  there  were  six 
dnldiCD,  and  be  did  not  know  what  he  was  to  do.  He  had  been 
broaght  up  aa  a  blacksmith,  had  then  become  a  wire-worker,  and  now 
wonld  do  aajtbing :  odd  joba  were  found  to  support  him  through  the 
winter;  he  then  got  work,  but  in  the  nntumn  came  back  again  with 
tbo  same  tale,  but  he  was  sorry  to  say  he  had  had  the  misfortune 
tobave  an  increase  to  his  family  ;  he  was  very  sorry,  it  made  it  much 
worse  for  him.  Fortunately,  an  asaistol  pa«age  was  obtained  for  the 
fliuly  to  Uneensland.  and  for  three  years  uo  news  arrived  of  their 
inspoota,  for  gratitude  among  the  thriftless  class  is  usually  "  a  rind 
SUM  of  favours  to  be  received."  Then  a  letter  came,  in  which  be  said 
that  TtmembraQce  of  the  kindness  he  had  received  had  led  him  to 
anke  bold  to  ask  for  a  little  more  help ;  he  wanted  money  to  build  a 
house,  renu  were  ao  high  ;  he  had  not  been  doing  very  well,  though  be 
via  in  work ;  but  he  wished  he  was  back  in  the  old  couatry,  it  was 
liaid  work  out  there,  and  butter  was  very  dear  and  the  bacon  very 
lad;  be  did  not  know  how  he  should  have  got  ou  but  that  his  elder 
dtldreu,  who  had  all  got  good  situations,  helped  him. 

It  t«  not  Dccesaary  to  quote  further.  The  man,  though  improved 
and  of  tome  value  out  there,  would  continue  thriftless  to  the  end, 
bnt  the  children  had  already  become  valuable  colonists.  Had  these 
■layed  in  England  they  were  almost  doomed  to  swell  the  seething 
nna  of  human  wreckage.  There  is  no  better  or  wider  field  of  work 
for  philanthropists  than  this  :  let  each  bcacvulcut  person  take  up 
one  thriftleaa  family  aa  a  special  charge  and  us&iat  its  emigration. 
Bat  it  should  bo  rcmcmScrcd  that  care  must  be  taken  to  provide  n 
ffiend  on  the  other  side,  for  the  thriftless  do  not  lose  their  thriftlcss- 
nesa  on  the  voyage,  and  a  good  start  in  tlieir  new  home  is  invaluable. 

But  to  return  to  the  more  special  subject  of  this  paper — the 
reuediea  that  arc  most  suitable  to  mitigute  the  present  condition  of 
the  nnemploycd.  It  has  already  bveu  urged  that  the  first  and  most 
important  is  to  cndcavonr  to  scporati:  the  workers  from  the  worthless 
by  meana  of  an  efficient  labour  test,  and  then  by  supplyiug  the  needs 
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tti  the  former  with  judicious  liberality  to  prevent  them  from  falling 
into  ttic  mendicant  duss.  Wc  hare  still  the  problem  of  dealing  with  the 
■wortlilcM,  the  rows  of  ragrante,  mendicanta,  drunkards  and  hopolcM 
loafer:*  who  infest  our  streets  sud  Huburbs,  aud  arc  rapidly  iuereaa- 
ing.  And  here,  again,  it  would  sc«m  wise  to  atudy  past  hiatury  as 
regards  the^e  plagues  ofaocletv,  for  it  is  evident  that  our  governing 
classes  have  giren  little  thought  to  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
of  the  day.  A  member  of  the  Goreromeat,  irbea  questioned  last 
seasiou  as  to  steps  being  token  to  prevent  the  fiuest  open  space  io 
the  centre  of  London  from  bccomiag  a  centre  also  for  tha  vagabouds 
and  vagrants  of  the  country,  replied  that  he  had  neither  the  will 
nor  the  power  to  disturb  them.  This  foolish  speech  soon  produced 
ita  natural  eflect  ia  increasing  the  unisaoce  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  police  were  obliged  to  put  in  force  the  vagrancy  laws,  of  the 
existence  of  which  this  gentleman  seemed  totally  ignorant. 

This  curse  of  vaigraucy  has  troubled  our  legislators  for  centuries  ,- 
so  long  ago  as  1517  it  had  attained  such  dimensions  that  an  Act  was 
passed  condemning  all  vagrants,  on  conviction,  to  branding  and 
slavery  for  two  years.  The  vagranoy  laws  now  in  force,  1  fc  2  Vic.  c.  38, 
supplemented  by  provisions  contained  in  local  Police  Acts,  render 
rogues,  vagabonds,  and  vagrants  liable  to  three  month!)'  imprisunment 
with  hard  labour.  Unfortunately,  of  late,  indirect  encouragement 
has  been  given  to  them  by  providing,  under  the  new  poor  law,  casual 
wards  intended  for  poor  artisans  and  labourers  travelling  in  search  of 
work.  In  practice  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  occupants  of  these 
wards  are  found  to  be  habitual  vagronts,  who  obtain  supplies  of  food 
ID  their  wanderings  by  begging  or  stealing,  and  then  neck  the  casual 
ward  for  shelter  and  society.  In  1S48,  Mr.  Buller,  the  then  Pre-iideot 
of  the  Poor  Law  Hoard,  presented  a  set  of  rules,  wbich  for  a  time 
greatly  mitigated  this  evil.  RetieP  was  to  he  refused  to  able-bodied 
men,  anlci^s  they  produced  a  certificate  of  character,  and  a  suitable 
task  of  work  was  to  be  exacted  from  every  person  relieved.  Unfortu- 
DBtcly  tlieso  mica  have  too  often  ceased  to  be  enforced,  aud  generally 
Qo  task  of  work  is  required,  the  reason  for  which  is  the  same  that  has 
caused  so  many  other  failures  in  carrying  out  the  poor  laws — the  work 
did  not  pay:  and  the  guardians,  in  their  shortsighted  policy,  ignoring 
its  importance  as  a  means  of  repressing  the  curae  of  vagrancy,  gave 

it  up. 

Vagrancy  and  mendicancy,  as  has  been  already  said,  are  rapidly 
increasing;  casual  wards,  night  refuges,  free  dinners, soup  tickets,  aud 
indiscriminate  almsgiving  are  swelling  the  ranks  uf  the  worthless 
to  a  iDoet  dangerous  estentj  whilst  the  penal  laws  so  necessary  to 
repress  tliem  have  almoat  I>eeome  a  dead-letter.  The  remedy  is  firmly 
to  carry  out  the  wise  provisions  of  our  poor  law,  and  tu  enforce  the 
ruica  prescribed  by  Mr.  Bu'ler,  i.e.,  to  require  certificates  of  character 
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firom  all  persooa  luiog  the  casual  wards,  and  failing  these  to  remit  tbe 
ngrants  back  to  Ibeir  own  [wrislij  where  they  are  bnown,  to  be  dealt 
with accortling  to  their juAt  deserts;  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  police 
lusiitratcs  must  be  encouraged  to  put  in  force  the  law  agaiaat 
peniatcut  ragraocy. 

It  ceema  thus  manifest  that  our  present  unsatUfoctory  coiiditiou 
iRth  regard  to  the  uncntploycd,  as  eTidcncc<l  by  widespread  sutTeriog 
«0ioag  willing  and  dett>rviug  workers  unable  to  obtain  it,  and  atill 
more  by  the  threatening  attitude  of  large  masses  mostly  composed  of 
the  idle  and  the  vicious,  who  have  been  uaed  by  the  anarchists  to 
fiulher  their  own  cuds,  is  the  result  Bnt  of  the  want  of  discrlmina- 
tioQ  with  vhich  the  rigid  mlcs  of  the  Local  Oorcrnmunt  Board,  as 
te^Ards  relief,  are  being  carried  out  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor. 
Kd  account  is  taken  of  character,  the  houcst  and  dishonest,  the  idle 
ud  the  industrious,  receiving  tlic  same  hamb  trcatmcut.  The  spirit  of 
the  law  ia  thus  ignored  in  ibt  administration,  aud  uoruaaouablc  work  is 
provided  iuside  or  outside  the  workhouse,  but  only  peual  tasks  which 
IK  both  cruel  and  degrading  to  respectable  men.  The  second  great 
OOK  ia  the  cucuuraguiaeut  given  to  vagrancy  by  the  provisiuu  of 
u^t  refuges  and  casual  wards,  without  a  coustaut  teat  of  labour, 
■ad  the  third  is  lavish  indiscrimiuatc  atmsgiTing. 

The  remedial  measure*  necessary  are  then :  first,  to  compel  the 
purdiaus  to  relieve  with  discriiniuBtioD,  to  find  suitable  work  for  the 
iodostiious  and  deserving  poor,  and  reserve  penal  tasks  for  the  uu- 
dcKTving  ;  secondly,  to  ditouursge  the  ukc  uf  night  refuges  by  the 
mendicant  class  through  the  enforcement  of  a  task  work  as  a  cou- 
^tioa  of  admittance,  aud  by  compelling  habitual  vagrants  tu  rutara 
to  thur  owo  parishes. 

It  will  be  objected  by  the  supporters  of  the  present  system  that 
discriminaliou  on  the  part  of  guardians  is  impossible;  but  this 
annot  be  the  case,  for  the  requirement  of  hard  work  as  a  condition 
of  relief  will  speedily  separate  the  deserving  from  the  vicious. 

Probably  the  remedies  suggested  will  be  denounced,  on  the  one 
kud,  by  the  irupuUivcly  bcucvoleut,  aud,  on  the  other,  by  the 
Mpporters  of  the  present  rigid  system  of  poor-law  administration. 
The  former  will  object  that  they  arc  altogether  too  harsh  ;  but  if  the 
widespread  demoraliaation  which  has  been  caused  by  indiscriminate 
tlmsipring  and  injudicious  schemes  for  relief  be  carefully  studied, 
liey  will  rcalixe  that  a  certain  amount  of  sternness  is  necessary 
in  the  interest  of  the  poor  themselves.  On  the  other  band,  those 
•bo  in  their  laudable  aoiiety  lest  any  moiiilicatiou  of  the  present 
nla  should  result  iu  o  recurrence  of  the  evils  which  have  in  the 
put  resulted  from  a  tax  system  of  giving  out-door  rcIief,Bnd  who  believe 
tint  any  employment  given  by  the  guardians  ou  relief-works  would 
be  wuteful  and  injurious,  may  find  that  the  entire  question  is  one  of 
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admin  is  tratioa,  itad  that  such  vork  prorud  a  success  in  Maucheater 
during  the  cotton  famine,  and  evca  lait  year  is  Chelsea.  MoreoTer, 
the  prcseut  0y6t«m  caonot  he,  and  ought  uot  to  be,  maintained,  as  it 
viol&t«!i  the  first  principles  of  Chrlitiaaity,  the  iiiaCiuctH  of  hnmanity^ 
and  the  dictates  of  common  lenftc.  It  makes  misfortune  more  criminal 
than  crime  itself,  and  is  producing  the  very  evil  its  supporters  dread, 
by  driving,  through  it»  harahuess,  vast  tnultitudca  oE  the  thriftless 
into  the  rauka  of  the  worthless  class. 

A  comparison  of  our  treatment  of  tbe  poor  and  the  criminal  will 
suffice  to  show  thi*.  We  give  the  convict  condemned  for  grievous 
crime,  in  addition  to  comfortable  lodging  and  warm  clothing,  a  daily 
variety  of  food  for  his  own  ]}ersona1  cousumption,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  esample,  taken  from  the  scale  now  in  force  in  our 
convict  prisons :  IJ  }bs.  of  bread.  5  oza.  of  cooked  meal,  half  an 
<tunce  of  onions,  a  pound  of  potatoes,  and  a  pint  of  cocoa  each  day. 
lu  return  he  is  required  to  give  eight  hours'  comparatively  easy 
•work  at  bis  own  trade.  All  we  offer  to  the  unfortunate  workman, 
coodemned  to  iillenew  by  no  fault  of  bia  own,  but  by  fluctuations 
in  trade  or  by  unprnpitious  weather,  a  one  loaf  of  bread  and  niit*- 
pence  per  day,  with  which  to  supply  lodging,  food,  and  clothing  for 
himself  and  his  family,  and  wc  exact  as  a  condition  the  penal 
task  of  breakiug  13  cwts,  of  stone  or  picking  4  lbs.  of  oakum.  Is  it 
surprising  in  the  face  of  aucb  treatment  of  the  poor  thut  our  country 
roads  are  infested  with  vagrants,  our  streets  with  mendicants,  and 
that  preachers  of  anarchy  find  an  attentive  Audience  when  they 
denounce  motlem  government  as  tyranny  and  the  nilere  of  tbe  State 
at  the  oppressors  of  the  poor? 

Francu  PeBK. 


WELLS  CATHEDRAL  AND  ITS  DEANS.* 


I.— STEPHEN  TO  HENRY  VIH. 


THII  hoase  which  I  occupy  by  rirtuc  of  my  office  is  four  hoadrcd 
years  old.  It  stuiiU  on  the  site  of  a  yet  older  btiiUling,  vhicb 
&ad  prubsbly  beeo  the  rc&idcncc  of  dcaii»  from  the  twelfth  century. 
In  the  list  of  those  who  have  held  that  oQice  I  occupy  the  si:itietU 
place. 

Oae   who  cndeaToun  to    let    his    mind    "play     freely"    on    the 

eariroitiiieat  in  which  be    Rnda  himself  can   hardly  help  yielding, 

Bnder  tbeie   conditionn,  to  tbc   (/cniHS   hci.      He  asks  hiiiigelf.  aa  ho 

pieafirom  room  to  rooiD,  What  manner  of  men  were  these  who  have 

pMe  before  me  ?     How  hare  they  been  ioflaeuced  by  their  time,  or 

in  their  torn   acted  on  it?      Whnt  hare  they    done  or  left    undone 

ihriDg  long  periods  of  tardy    progress  or  alow   decay  ?     What  part 

htTc  they  borne  in  tbc  more   cataatroptijc  movementa   of  the  Kefor- 

Datioii.  the    RebcUiuu,   the    Ri-vuiiitiouV     What  joys   and    sorrows, 

■bat  tragedies  or  forces  have  made  up  tbc  life-drama  of  each  one 

tf  thew  ?     Even  the  micn>cosm  of  a  pariah  may,  thiu  viewed,  be 

the  hittory  of  "  Ttic  Nation  in  the  Parish."  t     In  proj>ortion  as  the 

ClilMdral  occupies  a  more   promiucnt  position    in    relation   to  tbc 

Ckareh  and  the   Nation,  will    Che    interdependence  of  Che    two    be 

■on  ftrikiiig  and  full  of  iutereat.      In  aome  respects  it  prescuta  a 

'TbcMMtriala  on  wliicli  lliia  attidu  U  bcucil  arc  found  (1)  ia  Cho"  ReporUoa  tla 

)ttt.d  Weill  Qohodnl."  \vf  tl>e  Hutotical  M^S.  OnninlaBioa ;  (3)  "Wells  Ckthnlral," 

niff.tt.  E.  Rcjraoid*:  (3)  "L^cUtcB  ca  AVcUv  CothtdnJ,"  by  E.  A.  Fmkidiu  ; 

^**IU«f  Pr*k«MloTil'a  >teei*Ur,  "  nliUd  l>y  IIUli«{i  UobboBm  t  (6)  "A  1'*\mii  uti 

■j'^^mU  Fila-JoMlnM,'  by  Cuon  Cbarcti,  |>rint«d  h^  the  Society  o(  Aatirfuirio. 

^  in*  NteoMi  bMocg  lo  (I);  D.  ■tauib  lor  (ij  .  C.A.  for  LLantor  Acta-    i  aid 

>|wMlo  BIAair  Hobbcne  aail  ArchdcM^ui  Browue  And  to  (Jiiiuiui  Iknurtl  •j.ud 


''■^  h<  wanj  (aloMile  •lutgortioiw. 


hdttMOM. 


OB  iotenatioK  hittoiy  oE  Uyt«ia-«n'-SoTeni,  by 
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more  conrcnient  and  mauageable  uuit  of  hiatorj  than  tlie  panah  or 
the  Hiocefe,  betweeu  wbicli  it  stands  Lalf-way.  To  write  a  bistory  of 
a  cathedral  nitliout  reference  to  ita  Hue  of  bishops  would  be,  per- 
haps, too  tnucb  after  the  manner  of  the  traditional  performance  of 
"  Hamlet ; "  but,  so  far  as  I  have  to  name  them,  I  shnll  ventun;  to  speak 
of  them,  not  as  they  played  their  parts  in  the  Senate  or  in  the 
diocete,  among  statesmen  or  divines,  bnt  only  or  chiefly  as  they 
were  brought  into  contact  vith  cathedral  hiatory  and  were  seen  from 
a  decanal  standpoint 

The  history  of  the  Deans  of  Wells,  however,  starts  from  a  com- 
paratively late  period  iu  that  of  the  Church  with  irhich  tbey  hare 
been  connected.  It  ^ivaa  founded  as  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St. 
Andrew  in  704,  by  Ina,  Kiug  of  Wesaex."  In  909  it  received  the 
distinctiuQ  of  the  Cathrdra,  or,  aa  Mr.  Freeman  loves  to  call  it,  the 
Bishop-stool,  of  Jilthclhclm,  the  first  Bishop  of  the  Somerswtan,  and 
so  became  a  Cathedral.  It  vras  not  till  1135  that  it  passed  from  its 
old  constitution,  ns  a  boily  of  canons  gorcrncd  by  a  provost,  Icadiug 
a  scmi-coQTcntual  life,  which  became  stricter  under  the  rule  of 
Chrodcgang,  Bishop  of  Metz,  introduced  by  Bishop  Gisa  of  Lorraine, 
to  the  fuller  organiaatiou  of  a  Dean  and  Chapter.  It  was  not 
affiliated  to  auy  monastic  order,  and  represented  therefore  the  secular 
or  parochial  elei^  rather  than  the  regidar.  That  change  waa 
due  to  the  action  of  Bishop  Robert,  who  lived  under  Stephen,  and 
occupied  the  Sec  from  11.15  to  1160.  He  was  apparently  influenced 
by  the  Hucccsaful  working  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  syatcm  in  the 
neighbouring  diocese  of  Salisbury  (pp.  16,  17).  He  appointed 
Ito  as  the  first  Dean.  The  foundation  received  the  sanction  of  the 
one  English  Pope,  Hadrian  IV.,  who  haa  sat  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
(p.  134).  Bishop  Hegiuald,  his  successor,  gave  the  city  a  Charter  of 
Incorporation,  and  so  both  the  municipal  and  ecclesiastical  institu* 
tions  of  the  fair  City  of  FountaiuN,  from  which  Kohcrt  took  the  title 
in  which  he  moat  delighted,  of  Epmropue  Fanlantasiji,  owe  their  origin 
to  oar  Bishop*.  During  the  prcrioua  fifty  years  tbc  diocen:  had  passed 
through  many  changes,  llic  Bishop's  chair  bad  been  transferred  by 
John  dc  Villula,  atia»  John  of  Tours  (1088),  to  Ihc  wealthier  and  more  i 
important  city  of  Bath.  The  Abhcy  Church  of  St  Peter's  became  his  fl 
cathedral,  he  being  its  ahhot.  Savaric  was  elected  by  the  monks  of  i 
Bath  without  auy  notice  given  to  the  Cuiious  of  Wells.  Ultimately  . 
a  Voneordat  waa  arranged.  Both  churches  were  recognised  aa  ^| 
catlicdrala.  Tlic  election  of  the  biahop  was  to  he  tbc  joint  act  of  ^\ 
both  bodies.  After  a  transition  period,  iu  which  Begiuald  I-^ti- Jocclyn 
(1174),  Savaric  (1192),  Jocclyu  (1206)  took  the  title  of  Bishop  of 


I 
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*  TlMt  Mitlivntidty  of  Ui«  CbftrLvn  of  tkw  perii>d  1>a«,  however,  li«iDg  quovtionftil  by 
V»»rta.  Bbbop  Joc«Iyn,  in  his  dadloation  of  th»  now  Cbnrcli,  u-jt  uiat  St.  Aaiir«w 
hsd  b««n  dtoecB  u  lbs  "  ifi'tisftnru^  Apottolormn ''  (p.  30);. 
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Bath  or  liftth  and  Glastonbiitr,  the  feelings  of  fialli  were  soothed  by 
the  precedeuce  giveu  to  it  in  the  liUe  of  the  See,  and  to  the  Pnor, 
M  entitled  lo  sit  in  the  Diocetun  Sjnod  on  the  Bishop's  right  hand, 
vhilc  the  Deau  sat  oti  the  left  (p.  26) ;  and  the  diocese  has  been  that 
of  Bath  mod  WcHs  from  Jocelyn's  death  in  1244-5  to  the  present 
time  (]>.  58j. 

What,  thci),    was  the  nature  of  the  society  over  which    Ito  was 

called  on  to  preside?     What  was  the  ideal  which  he  was  to  try 

10  realize?     What  did  he  do  for  the  fabric  of  the  cathedral  com' 

aiitt«d  to  bi«  charge?     The  work    of  the  Qrst  Deau  of  Wellti  can 

Karcely  fail  to  have  &  special   interest  for  the  present  holder  of 

die  office.      There    can    be  no  doubt    that  Wells,  like  the    other 

atfacdrals    whicU  arc   known   as  thuac  of  the   Old    Foundation,   of 

ibich    St.    Paul's,  Salisbury,    and     Exeter    are    typicul    instances, 

m  intended  to  balance  the  ovcr-domiuaut  iuflucucc  of  tlie   great 

abbeys — in  the  esse  of  Wells,  of  course,  the    influence  of  the  greet 

ficDcdietioc  Abbey  of  Glastonbury — which  met  the  Bishop  with  an 

mperium  tm  tmperio,  and  were  practically  independent  of  him.     The 

Qapter  was  to  consist  of  men  who  combined  the  parochial  and  the 

colleeiate  life.      In  the  latter  character  they  were  C'anoBiri,*  as  bound 

hya  canou,  or  role,  stricter  than  that  of  the  clergy  who  lived  entirely 

B  their  parisbcB,     Each  of  them  )toasesscd  an  estate  or  prebend,  doe 

t9  the  liberality  of  a  pious  founder,  &ud  was,  in   that  rehtion,  R 

{mbendary.     He  was,  in  theory,  bound   to  look  after  the  spiritual 

futs  of  the  people  connected  with  his  prcbeud.f    The  collegiate  life 

■f  ibe  cathedral  gave  him  opportutiitiexj  during  part  of  each  year,  for 

VMOf  to  a  higher  standard  of  culture  aud  devotion.    Every  prebendary, 

■  at  St.  Paul's  and  Salisbury,  hod  tlirec  or  more  psulms  aasigued  to 

bim,  which  he  was  sapi>oscd  to    repeat   every  moruiiig,    ao  that  the 

wbole  book  might  become,  from  one  year's  end  to  another,  a  dslly 

HOiifice  of  praise.     The  number  of  prebendaries   or  canons  grew  as 

■dovments  came  in,  and  fresh  prebends  were  available.     At  Walla 

il  began  with  twenty-two  aud  grew  to  fifty,  the  Dean  included.      In 

nldttion  to  these  independent  estates,  each  canon  reccivetl  a  share  of 

dtates  which  bctongetl  to  the  society  us  such,  sometimca  in  the  form 

uf  divided  prufits,  sometimes  in  that  of  quotidiaus,  or  daily  allowances 

ia  money  or  kind  during  his  term  of  residence.      Over  this  body  the 

DcMi  (the  term  IXrcanus  having  lost  its  »triot  etymological  foreo  as 

the  head  of  a  body  of  ten,  aod  come  lo  mean  the  senior  or  presiding 

member  of  any  body  of  persons  cugaged  in    a  like  office,  as  when, 

•  Expert*.  UowtTer,  differ,  mnil  it  hai  Win  maiuliiuwl  tli»t  tho  nwnfl  simply  mwnt 
t^t  tbpM  v>tu>  l>vrw  it  vcn  on  tb*  C<tnvM,  oi  offiasl  rtgitUr  o(  the  catbedrml.  In  tliu 
■tnii  irr«n  tliv  clioir-Uift  wms  tooiotimM  cftUcd  Cnncntri. 

t  ETpsrtaaMiiidtaer,  sad  It  is  xaa«d  tbmt  the  flft«oaprE'b(!ii<1><if  Comlwst  Wvlls 
oeaU  wA  •U  luiv«  bwu  pistoM  rf  thr  parish,  (icnotilfy.  the  tTinrter  v(  Elaabetft 
aoooKta  th«  advovwn  witb  the  prebend.  In  ono  caH»— Ibattf  Diader— tbt  uviBg 
!■■  bwn  rvoCDtly  heltl  la  he  insciiantbU  from  tbc  prvlicDiL 
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creu  now.  ire  speak  of  the  Dot/en  of  the  Corpg  Diplomatique  nt  r  given 
Court,  or  the  Dcau  of  a  College  or  a  Faculty}*  exercised  «  generally 
domiuaut  authority.  Next  to  Uini  in  rank  were  four  selected  canonii, 
who,  with  the  archdeacons,  were  rceoguijcd  as  the  diguitarics  of 
the  cathedral — (1)  the  Precentor,  who  had  to  maititain  the  musical 
efficiciicjr  of  the  choir;  (2)  the  Cliauccllor,  who,  na  such,  kept  the 
charters  and  other  docamcata  of  the  «>cicty,  but  who  «as  also  the 
Archischoh,  and,  as  such,  superintended  the  education  of  the  choir- 
bojn,  the  acolytes,  acd  others  in  the  minor  orders  of  the  clergy, 
and  gnve  lectures  in  theology,  or  in  the  Decretals,  as  was  done  it 
Osford  (p.  104.);  (3)  the  Treasurer,  who  was  the  custodian  of  ila 
plate,  its  jewels,  its  vestments,  and  its  relics,  and  had  to  see  tliat 
there  was  a  due  supply  of  wax-c&ndles  and  of  iuceiise,  and  that  the 
albs  and  surplices  were  properly  washed  (p.  30]  ;  aud  (4)  the  Sub'deao. 
on  whom  the  Bean's  full  authority  devolved  in  his  absence.  The 
whole  hody,  together  with  the  archdcacona  of  the  diocese,  acted  as 
the  Bishop's  Council,  and  were  convened  by  him  at  his  discretion, 
but  had  no  independent  initiative.  One  power  they  had,  however, 
which  acted  as  a  check  upon  some  abuses  of  the  episcopal  office. 
They  could  set  limits  to  the  Bisbop's  power  over  the  temporalities 
of  the  dioccec.  Tfe  could  not,  without  their  consent,  alienate  any 
estate  belonfdog  to  it,  or  make  &  permancut  appointment  to  any 
diocesan  office  binding  on  his  successor.  How  far  Ivo  woiked 
out  thia  ideal  of  the  institution  thus  committed  to  his  chtrfce 
there  is  no  history  to  tell  ns.  Our  records  show  that,  in  a  clear, 
busincnK-like  manner,  be  applied  to  the  older  foundation  of  Salisbury 
for  guidance  as  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  tlic  several  members  of  the 
body,  the  limits  of  their  juriedictiou,  and  the  Bishop's,  and  other  like 
details  (p,  17).  He  had,  however,  to  look  after  the  outward  fabric 
of  the  church  as  well.  He  found  the  old  Norman  or  Saxon  building 
half  in  ruiuH,  aud  witnessed  the  work  of  Biahop  Robert  in  restoring  it. 
Of  that  restoration  the  more  thorough  work  of  the  bishopsi  who  came 
after  him  has  effaced  all  hut  one  noHtary  trace.  .As  1  look  at  the 
atone  with  zigxag  moulding  now  built  into  the  south  wall  of  one  of 
the  houBca  of  the  Vir-ars*  CIohc,  oppcmltc  the  cathedral,  I  think  that 
that  at  lca«t  belonged  to  the  lifetime  of  Iva  \Vc  may  name  the 
preservation  of  the  font  belonging  to  a  yet  earlier  time,  probably  to 
the  earliest  Saxon  Churcli,  ns  au  iudication  that  be  took  bis  place  in 
the  order  of  eouscrvntivc  restorers.  In  yet  another  regulation  Ivo 
appears  as  having  something  like  an  ideal  of  what  a  cathedral  should  be. 
Robert  had  allowed  the  City  to  hold  fairs  in  the  church  aud  cemetery 
on  the  fciuts  of  St  Andrew,  St.  Catixtus,  and  the  Invcntio  Sanc{<r 
&iim.     This,  Ivo  says,  disturbed  the  worshippers,  interrupted  their 

*  It  miy  lio  vnrth  noting  thxt  tho  fopo  was  o(t«n  dbicribed  u  tb«  Sttanut  Ciniti- 
mutatU,  the  MBUir  bnliop  of  Chhtteadom  (p.  IBV). 
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I,  tained  the  church  ioto  a  den  of  robbers.  This  the  Itishop 
toil  the  Dean  forbid,  and  the  fairs  arc  henceforth  to  he  held  in 
the  isarket-placc  (p.  1K6).  Both  as  a  corporate  socictir  and  as  a 
Wildiog  the  cathedral  pnwporcij.  BJithopv,  uublcs^  squires,  devout 
women  not  a  few,  elioned  their  devottou  by  oQcriug  lands  for  Uie 
endowment  of  a  prebend,  for  the  augmentation  of  tlic  common  fund 
of  the  Chapter,  and  for  the  enlargement  and  completion  of  the  fabric. 
Bubop  ItegiDald.in  particular,  gave  the  Cauona'  born,  orbarLoUj  which, 
after  many  cliangca,  has  recently  been  transformed,  at  the  cost  of 
CuKHi  Bernard,  into  a  Cathedral  Grammar  School  (p.  15),  The 
Dean  nbo  followed  Ito  bad  the  satisfaction  of  watching  the  new  work 
rf  Bishop  Reginald  FitzJocelyn,  including  probably  the  first  three 
pius  of  the  choir,  the  traueiepls,  the  stately  north  porch  and  later  the 
eaitem  bays  of  the  oare.  Sararic,  the  next  Bishop,  was  too  much 
occnpied  nith  foreign  affairs,  too  constantly  on  the  move,  to  do  much 
tionte  work  (p.  IG).  As  his  epitaph  at  Hath  recorded — perhaps,  how- 
tttr,  it  waa  only  an  epigram : — 

"  Hoqwa  arat  mtindo,  per  miindum  Hemper  eiindo, 
8tCHi>i«nM>dtM  titiibi  [•rimaqitiec.'  * 

Hie  next  Bishopi  however,  more  than  compensated  for  Savaric's 
iltficiencicd.  Jocelyu  Trotmao — his  name  seems  to  imply  that 
h«  Wfti  godson  of  the  former  Bishop  who  bore  it — bom  in  Wells, 
RiiB)(  through  Aucccsme  offices  in  its  cntbcdral,  elected  as  Bishop 
liy  the  two  Chapters  of  Bath  and  AVells  in  1306,  was  deter* 
miBed  to  make  the  church  of  the  city,  which,  as  be  says  himself,  he 
'loredio  well"  (p.  33]  in  the  bosom  of  which  he  had  grown  npfrom 
tarlirst  youth  (p.  S2),  a  praise  and  glory  iu  the  laud.  He  completed 
Bcgioald'a  work  iu  the  nave,  carried  the  choir,  then  mainly  under 
tfta  tower,  to  what  is  now  the  third  bay  eastward  from  it,  and  tini&bed 
tbe  d&istcra  on  the  south  aide  of  the  church,  which  took  the  place  of 
lbi»e  built  by  Hishop  Gisa,  and  the  Lady  Chnpel  iu  the  ground 
OH  uf  them.  The  transepts  were  duly  finished,  and  the  matchlem 
hmutj  of  the  west  front,  a  Te  Jieum  in  stone,  with  its  angels, 
spoatlcs,  saints,  martyrs,  kings,  its  symbols  of  the  ltc»urrectiou,  with 
the  Christ  in  glory,  its  illustrations  of  Biblical  and  national  history, 
TM  probably  due  to  his  magnificeQcc  of  conception.!  "^he  work 
«eal  on  Dnder  Bishop  William  de  Button;  the  tower  was  roofed  at 

'  ThM  ftmionl  •tafr,  wrooght  in  Limo(;vB  eniuiivl,  rvjntuiciitint!  Si.  Mialiiwl  intrnplinj; 
tIIm  4iMjm,  aad  with  a  riuf^iilir  rillorctM'iice  a(  imali  drn^iiB  all  round  it,  which  in 
Mil^  c(  iIm)  tnuuru  cf  ihc  CutLcilnU.  U  umffvcd  to  tlits  time  ul  i^vuio.  lie  liul 
inhtWy  ttooi-ljL  It  hadt  froiB  wiv  of  hi*  fon-ign  juiinicj's. 

t  Vr.  Pliwimi  cuBdcnna  the  w«rt  front  mn  a  "  *h>tii.  a  sin  Afpiiust  ttie  first  law  of 
■nillMtsfBl  Jcn'iciL*  Tim  "denit*  tho  bonoty  of  micli  ftniiU  m  ttii«e  kt  ^^'dL^ 
Mttarjr,  and  Uawln."  1  wn  not  bl  »GluU«liiial  vx|>CTt,  and  mn  PonUnt  Ui  ailmira, 
^"nmm,  and  kntr  a  tliiiig  tkal  i*  lioautiful  tti  iUolf  for  the  sako  of  ita  Wnuty.  VVliui 
*««M  bid  that  il  ofinid*  agsitiM  "  as  acktinwlcilgnl  lnv  of  ^nml  tuvIiiti-'ctigrB,''  vm  are 
■  iMytod  ta  ash.  Wbo  th*n  u  tha  lawgivM.Mid  wli^- alioiilii  hii  ilccrKaHiid  ui  in«r«  tlian 
^B    tti<y  bnvRd  tk«  baibUn  o(  Welli  and  Sjditbiuy  (uid  LiocoLuT    Arolkittvtur*  horn  na 
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the  Iicight  it  had  then  resclicd  with  &  Tholtis  in  1255.  It  was  not  till 
1280  that  the  crypt  or  uader-ctoft  ou  the  north  of  tlie  choir  was  built, 
partlj  u  a  strong  room  for  the  treasures  of  the  church,  partly  as  a 
foundation  for  the  Chapter  House,  which  vraa  added  hy  William  de 
Marchia  tovards  the  close  of  the  century.  A  few  years  Inter,  in  i:J18, 
under  John  de  Drotensford,  the  tower  was  carried  to  a  greater  height, 
and  under  Ralph  of  Shrewsbury  (1329)  the  choir  was  completed  by  the 
addition  of  the  three  eastern  bays,  and  beyond  it,  seen  through  its  in- 
tersecting arches,  rose  the  Lady  Chapel,  begun  under  DrokensfordjWitfa- 
out  which,  under  the  inllueucc  of  the  wave  of  devotion  to  the  Virgin 
Mother  which  anept  over  Kurope  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  no  cathedral  or  collcginte  churchwas  cousidered  complete,  and 
whieh  still  forms  one  of  the  moat  chn  raft  eristic  fcatiirca  of  the  cathedral. 
The  minds  of  Bishop  Jtnipb  mid  Donn  Walter  were,  however,  before  long 
occupied  with  a  serionii  daoger.  The  new  tower  proved  too  heavy  for 
its  foundations.  The  walls  began  in  1393  to  crack  and  bulge  inwardly. 
The  church  was  in  so  ruinous  and  dilapidated  a  state  that  all  the 
common  fund  of  the  Chapter  for  three  years  would  not  be  sutticient  to 
restore  it  (p.  101).  There  was  an  imminent  risk  of  a  catastrophe 
like  those  which  we  hare  seen  in  our  time  at  Chichester  and  Peter- 
borough. Happily  some  ingenious  architect  met  the  difficulty  by 
the  expedient  of  the  inverted  arches  and  the  massive  buttresses  on 
three  sides  of  the  tower,  which  gave  an  effective  snpport  to  the 
tottering  walls.  By  a  happy  coincidence — perhaps  deliberate,  perhaps 
accidental— they  presented  to  the  eyes  of  those  wlio  entered  the 
cathedral  the  peculiar  form  of  the  cross  connected  with  St.  Andrew, 
its  patron  saiut. 

The  fabric  waa  now  nearly  completed,  bnt  it  was  the  habit  ofthi;  time 
for  each  bishop  to  wish  to  leave  his  meik  by  some  conspicuous  addition, 
and  50  we  have  the  south-west  tower  built  by  Bishop  Harewell  in  1369; 
the  fan  tractry  of  the  tower,  the  present  eastern  cloister  with  the 
library  over  it,  by  Bishop  Bubwitli — the  Bishop,  1  may  note  in  passing, 
who  went  to  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  at  whose  request  Dante's 
"Commedia"  was  translated  into  Latin  hy  GiovaDni  da  Serravalle 
(1408-1425);  while  Bishop  Bekyngton  (I  i-J:i-1465),  the  moat  lordly, 
|)crbap&,  of  all  our  prelates,  gare  the  finishiiig  stroke  to  the  whole 
work  by  erecting  th(>  western  cloister  and  the  rooms  over  it,  the  two 
noble  gateways  known  aa  Penniless  Porch  (probably  because  the  alms  ^^ 
of  the  cathedral  were  distributed  there)  and  the  Dean's  Kyc,  leading  ^H 
into  the  Cathedral  Green  from  the  south  and  west  respectively,  and  ^t 

"Schptvraof  Tmtb,"  nor«*Dcnii  of  41-^menic  Connciln  ;  stiil  th«  iMpcrta  who  wTiU>, 
wltli  more  UT  Icki  uneaitf.  in  Uir  cotm^ioiinixuw  if  tli<<ir  fwn  infallibility.  Ho  not  alw&^ 
pKKDt  tbe  ajtutnuuj  wliich  ia  tbo  tuAv  of  Catholicity.  If  lb«  Vincenuan  cmnon,  Qv^i 
§fuoer,  qual  utnqnr,  r/wMl  ab  (nnnibui,  •pnlics  to  anyUiiDg,  it  apulju  t>>  tJie  feeling 
witn  wbwU  tncn  tftTc  look<d  ou  the  wMt  irtittt  of  Wolta  Kratbednu  ironi  tbo  dajr  wkeu 
it  firM  met  their  cjrc*  down  to  tbo  ]>iiweitt  hour. 
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tbe  covered  way  from  the  Chapter  Houae  stnircMe  to  tbc  Vicnrs'  Close, 
known  aa  tbe  CbaiD  Gate,  b<f  vhich  those  fimcttODariea  might  have 
access  to  the  cathedral  without  cxikibutc  to  the  weather  or  to  raolesta- 
tioo  from  the  townsmen. 

I    hare   thoaght  it  conventeot  to   carry  on   the  history  of  the 

Cktbodral    fabric    to   the    atagc   which    preceded    tbc  more  or  1«M 

destractife  work  of  the  Reformation.     During  this  iDlcrralj  howcrer, 

tbe  society  aa  such  had  passed  through  maoy  changes,     'llic  number 

of  prebemlaries  had  grown,  through  the  liberality  of  beuefactors,  to 

ita  full  complement  of  fifty.     They  were  expected  to  rcnide  for  four 

moQtlia  in  each  year.     The  Dean  and  other  dignitaries  were  to  reiiido 

for  eight.      In  their  absence  they  were  to  be  represented  by  their 

dcpaties  or  ricare.     That  last  word,  indicating,  lui   it   always  docs, 

delegated  duties  and  divided  rcaponsibilitiOB,  contained  in  it  the  germ 

of  future  troubles.     Each  canon  appointed    his  owu  vicar,  who  was 

often  incumpeteut  to  sustain  the  musical  character  of  the  service,  or, 

owing    his   appointment   to  nepoticim  or  favouritism,  was  otherwiac 

objectionable.    It  occurred  to  Bishop  itaJph,  of  Shrewsbury,  that  what 

was  wanted  was  to  give  tbo  whole  body  of  the  vicars  a  collegiate 

diaraeter.     The  college,  as  snch,  was  to  have  a  veto  on  the  appoint- 

BMnt   of  ail  future  vicars,   who  were  to  be  nominated,  not  by  tbc 

c*nont  individaally,  but  by  the  Dean  an<l  Chapter  colicetively.   The 

idea  was  carried  out  further  by  a  rich  endowment  of  the  college,  and 

b^  building  the  Vicars*  Close,  in  which   each  vicar  was  to  have  a 

aeparate  hoose,  instead   of  living    aliout  at   random  in   the  town, 

u  they  cranplaiaed   they  were  compelled  to  do.*     They   were  to 

have  powers  of  reforming  the  manners  and  excesses  of  thu  members 

rf  their  own   body,  if  necessary,  by  expalsion.     They  were   bound 

\]  solemn    oaths    to  give   their   judgment   as    to  the   qnaliScation 

•(  candidates  without  fear  or  favour.     They  were   required  to  learn 

hj  heart,  so  as  to  need  no  book,  their   Pflnlt«r,  their   Uymnary,  and 

ibeir  Anthem-book  (p.  131).     They  were   to  he  within  their  Cloae 

Wore  the  Curfew  bell  rang.     Tliey  were  expected  to  be  as  lights 

ibbing  in  the  world — patterns  of  a  devout  life. 

I  do  not  know  with  what  feelings  the  Deans  who  were  then  living 
fcllttivod  the  new  institutiou.  Ita  annals  must,  1  fear,  be  admitted 
to  hare  been  yet  another  record,  of  which  Church  Iiiatory  present* 
»  many  instances,  of  unattained  ideals  and  frustrated  aapiratiooi, 
Tbo  creation  of  an  imperium  in  imperio,  of  aubordiiiate  functionaries 
placed  in  a  position  of  almost  co-ordinate  power,  brought  about  a 
coaflkt  of  authorities.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  became  involved  in  an 
eadlcss  scries  of  disputes  with  the  College  of  Vicars  as  to  the  limits 
td  their  jurisdiction.     The  latter  body  was  intended  to  have  a  certain 

•  A  Utnr  order  ol  tia  ChaiAer  required  tin>  vicftis  U  livo  togctbci  ko  obu  Wim  ■■  a 
■faptsnl  w^jiiaKt  seaodab  (p.  Si). 
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meosnre  of  iudcpcndencc,  aud  the  rcsuU  vaa  a  scrim  of  collisions  from 
that  do;  to  tliis.  There  were  instances  of  ui^lcct,  of  immorality,  of  iutem- 
peronce ;  the  Vicmrs  wandered  about  among  the  pillow  during  nervicp, 
talking  with  Inv-pcople,  growing  their  hair  Jong,  tind  iiot  weiring  a 
tonsure  (p.  130],  and  the  Dean  aad  Chapter  found  themselves  with 
imperfect  powers  to  regulate  or  reform.  Some  of  their  attempts  at 
discipline  were  amusingly  characu-riatic  of  the  times.  At  one  time 
vicnra  who  had  been  guilty  of  scandalous  offences  were  to  atone  for  tbcm 
bj  taking  part  in  a  crusude,  uud  when  they  returueil,  after  the  lapacof 
three  years,  were  to  be  readmitted  to  their  office  (p.  11).  At  another 
they  were  reqaired  to  exercise  their  artistic  powers  by  painting  two 
saints  or  kings  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  eathetlral  in  lieu  of  the 
more  formal  penance  of  the  candle  and  the  while  sheet.  Possibly 
the  decision  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  in  this  last  iostaQce,  was  more 
than  an  act  of  economy  looking  to  the  advantage  of  getting  picturea 
done  for  nothing.  The  artistic  work  may  have  been  the  best  possible 
discipline  for  the  ofleaders.  Even  after  the  Heformation,  in  1586,  «e 
find  II  vicar  who,  "  in  the  companic  of  others,  did  opcniie  in  disguised 
ordefj  goe  in  a  maske  with  a  vizard  upon  his  fnce  "  into  neighbouring 
paritiheii,  sentenced  to  "  continue  in  fasting  and  prayer,*'  in  the 
Canon's  Bam  for  a  given  period,  to  mnfesii  hin  fault  on  his  knec8 
before  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  the  Chapter  House,  and  on  the  next 
Sunday  "  in  the  quier  make  his  repayer  openly,  and  crave  forgiro 
ncss  of  the  otlier  vicars  choral  and  clerks  "  (p.  24f). 

Tbc  patcnial  care  of  the  Peans  of  Wetls  extended,  of  COUnOj 
with  less  hindrance,  to  the  boys  as  well  as  men  of  the  choir.  It 
might  almost  he  said,  that  I3t  minimis  maceime  curat  Decamis  was 
the  motto  of  the  rules  which  Beckyngton  in  1460  laid  down  for  their 
manogcmrnt.  A  school  was  provided  for  them,  in  which  they 
wen!  to  he  Iioarded  as  wril  as  tanglit.  ^^]cy  were  to  eat  their 
bread,  not  gnawing  it  after  the  manner  of  rustics,  but  carialilcr, 
like  gcntlcmoQ,  after  a  courtly  fashion.  They  -were  to  take  their 
turn  in  attending  the  services  of  the  cathedral  by  night,  3  am.,  for 
Matins,  as  well  aa  by  day.  They  were  allowed  but  few  pafiliuicii,  but 
on  certain  great  fcstivaU  were  permitted  to  join  in  the  game  (uature 
of  it  to  nic  uukuowu)  of  the  "three  O'a,"  At  Christmas,  with  what 
eeems  Bonicthing  like  a  revival  of  the  old  Saturnalia,  they  elected 
a  hoybishop  out  of  their  own  number,  who  held  his  mimic 
dignity  till  the  Feast  of  the  Kpiphaiiy,  and  was  clothed  in  full 
pontificals,  and  walked  with  milrc  and  pastoral  staff  in  the  pro- 
cessions of  the  season.  Wlicu  they  went  to  bed  they  were  to  kneel 
down  and  say  thuir  Pater  Xoster  aud  their  At^e,  and  then,  taking  off 
their  clothes,  to  ulecp  three  in  a  bed,  two  small  boys  with  their  heads 
at  the  lop  uf  the  bed,  and  a  bigger  hoy  with  his  head  at  the  foot  and 
his  legs  stretched  out  betwccu  them  (Beynolds,  pp.  cxxx.-<xxxt.).  It  ia 
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•nuvelj  to  be  vondcrcd  at  that,  when  I  told  our  ctjoir-boys  bon 
their  prcdecc^gora  had  lived  io  ibe  fourteenth  ceatnry,  thcj  should 
bave  expressed  a  strong  sBtufaction  that  the;  had  been  bom  in  the 
aiaeteeDth. 

Tbe  riltiiU  of  the  cathedral  shared  in  the  changes  which   were  at 
thkt  period  pisaiug    over    Latiu    Christendom.       The  coltogiate  or 
MCuUr  character  ofthe  fouudation  excluded  the  influences  alike  of 
the  greater  monastic  orders,  the  Benedictioes  and  Cnrthusians,  and 
of  the  Mendicant  Ordei^,  that  looked  to  St.  Francis  and  St.  Damioic 
aa  their  founders.    Tliere  are,  no  far  as  I  have  searehed,  uo  traces  that 
dtber  tbe  Minorites  or  the  Preaching  Friara  fouud  a  foothold  in  the 
cathedral  city,  though  the  former  had  establish uieuta   lu   Bridgiratcr, 
and  Bristol,  and  numbera  of  both  orders  frequeiitljr  received  u  licence 
to  set  aa  general  coofessorA  througboat  the  dioce«e.    As  one  fuaction 
of  tbe  Dean  was  to  hear  the  confeiigiona  of  the  canons,  these  minis- 
tratioQi  from  ouuidera  were  probably  not  accepted  by  the  Chnpter.    On 
Uie  other  band,  we  note  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century  tbe 
mititntioD  of  a  special  PrAtcrnitr  of  St.  Andrew  (pp.  83,  292, 305), 
lae  members  of  which  were  bonnd  to  do  their  utmost  by  labour  or 
hj  gifU  for  the  maiatenanoe  or  completion  of  the  church,  and  to  help 
each  other,  in  life  or  after  it,  by  mutual  iutcrcessiona.     The  foundation 
of  chantry  chapels,  of  which  those  founded  by  Bishop  Dubwitb  and 
Cbaitcellor  Suger  are  sunHving  examples,  led  to  a  number  of  priests, 
of  the  class  that  Chaucer  describcti  as  "  seeking  out  a  chnntcric  for 
■tmls,"  and  these,  affiliated  to  the  cathedral,  though  not  ineorporatod 
vith  it,  were  formed  into  a  college  by  themieWes,  and  existed  till  the 
fijTCible  snppression  of  all  chantries  at  the  Roformation.    Tlie  epidemic 
of  the  cuUns  of  the  Virgin  ehoircd  itacif,  as  wc  hare  seen,  in  the  two 
Udv  Chapels,  one,  cast  of  the  cloister,  and  tbe  other,  east  of  the  choir. 
It  presented  another  aspect  iu  the  erection  of  a  large  statue  of  the 
Virgis  in  the  nave,  iu  a  decree  of  the  Duau  and  Chapter  that  there 
iboold  he  a  daily  Mass  celebrated  in  her  honour  (pp  3, 13).     Bishop 
Stvaric,  taking  counsel    with  the  Scan,  ordained  in  ISOO  that  she 
draold  thus  be  presented  to  men's  mtuds  as  "their  most  compas- 
sioute  friend,    their  most   prevailing  intercessor"  (p.  37).      So,  in 
Eke  manner,  wc   note  the  influence  of  the  later  development  of 
locbiristic  doctrine,  in  what  wc  know  as  Trans-substantiation,  in 
tke  lEtroduetion  by  Bishop  Drokcusford  (D.  p.  13)   of  the  Festival 
of  Corpus  Cbristij    in    1318;    iu    the    new  rule  of  Dean   Godelec, 
tUl  the  whole  congregation  should  kneel  at  the  elevation  of  the 
Soil,  ind  that  that  act  should  be  auQOUOced  by  the  ringing  of  the 
"swing "  bells  (p.  19}.      The    two  names  by  which  the  cathedral 
bvisl-ground  is  described  in  documents  of  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
ctatnry,  "  the  Paltii ''  or  "  the  l^ardon  "  cburchyarda,  point  to  another 
pietcorrittul.     According  to  one  view  both  names  arc  connected 
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with  the  ccrcmouial  usages   of  the  Sundaj  before  Easter,  which  wo 

know  as  I'alm   Suuday,    but  which  wu  kuowu   ia   earlier  ages   as 

Pardon  Sunday.     Oa  that  day  iDca,  vomcoj  aud  children  brought 

tb«  boughs  of  yew  or  willow,  which  ia  Knglaad  reppcscutcd  palms, 

for  a  Bolcmn  bcuedictiou  before  ^tsjs  was  said,  and  tUcu,  with  them 

in  their  bauds,  went  to  tie  cathedral  buriaUgrouud,  following  the 

Cross,  which  was  tbcu  set  up  on  high,  while  the  cbildreu  saug  their 

hytnu,  the  Glwia,  Laua  ....  which  is  still  familiar  to  us  In  the  Palm 

Sunday  hymn. 

"  All  iclory,  land,  uiil  hunntir 
ToTTioe,  RcJcemiT  King, 
To  whom  U)e  lipa  of  cbildron 
Mftko  cwcct  HoMuiQai  ring.* 

be  palou  were  then  laid  upon  the  "  stead,"  or  station,  in  the 
cburchytrd,  and  to  it  came  to  be  commonly  known  by  both  the 
names  by  which,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  described.  .\Dotber  possible 
explanation,  which  may  or  may  not  have  coalesced  with  this,  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land  came  bsck  with  palm- 
branches  as  a  proof  that  they  had  fulliilcd  their  row  (hence  the 
commonucsft  of "  Palmer  "  as  a  surname),  and  then,  on  depoMtiug 
them  at  the  appointed  place,  received  the  pardon  or  iudulgcucc  to 
which  they  were  entitled.  A  reference  to  this  custom  is  found  ia 
Dante's  "  Pnrgatorio"  (xxsiii.  78). 

We,  the  Dean  nnd  Chapter  of  the  past,  were  not,  however,  without 
OUT  troubles.  We  had  the  manifold  cares  of  all  landed  proprietors — 
teuaote  in  arrears  of  rent ;  dinpiitci  as  to  rijjhli  of  way,  and  water, 
aod  cutting  timber ;  lawsuits  about  boundaries  and  the  numbers  of 
cattle  that  were  to  be  fed  upon  our  pastures  (p.  61.)  Our  Afanor  of 
North  Curry  seems  to  have  been,  in  these  respects,  a  special  source 
of  trouble.  Some  of  its  people,  temp.  Richard  II.,  bad  illegally 
entered  on  the  lands  of  the  Beau  and  Chapter,  made  a  watercourse  on 
their  land,  impounded  their  cattle,  and  beaten  their  servants.  "  Vi  el 
trmis,  they  had  come  with   swords  and    bows  and  arrows,   and  had 

taken  salmon,  peel,  pike,  lampreys,  lamprons,  cchi,  and  flounders 

2.000  hares,  10,000  rabbits,  1,000  pheasants,  1,000  partridges,  wood 
and  com  "  (one  fears  the  statistics  arc  scarcely  reliable),  "  whereby  the 
Dean,  and  Chapter  bad  suB'crcd  loss  in  this,  and  by  being  kept  out  of 
their  rights  for  13  years,  to  the  amount  of  £2,000."  In  this  inBtaace 
the  malefactors  \rerc  punished  by  fines,  amuuutiiig  under  several 
beads  to  £40  and  240  marcs  (p.  184).  In  another  (1337)  we  took 
action  of  a  different  kind.  We  excommunicated,  with  bell,  book,  and. 
candle  (p.  1~3),  an  oQ'cndcr  of  North  ('urry  for  cutting  down  our 
timber  and  beating  our  servants.  AVc  sctitcuccd  another  to  appear 
fur  six  successive  Sundays  in  the  cathedral  and  in  his  own  parish 
church,  to  stand  from  the  time  of  proccsuiou  to  that  of  the  oSerCory, 
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KaJits  praetfr  femoraiia,  anil  holding  a  Urge  vax  candle  iu  bit  hand, 
aod  tbeD  and  there  tn  be  ptihlicly  scourged.  Then  be  wt*  to  go  to 
tbc  altar  during  Msm,  and  humbly  offer  bia  candle  to  the  celebrant, 
vbowastbcD,  in  mattrnd  linffttd  (Rcclesiaatical  Latin,  not  UDderstandcd 
of  the  people,  being  ioadequate  for  such  an  occa«ioD),  to  explain  the 
whole  mnttcr  to  the  clcrgj  and  people  (p.  IKO).  One  hopes  tliat  the 
culprit  was  reformed  and  Chat  the  congregatina  nasduliredifieil.  So, 
too,  ia  our  estates  at  Mark,  certain  "  uiilcnnwii  nous  of  iniquit}^  *' 
damaged  our  djlcea  and  sluicca,  and,  nhat  made  inattera  woriie,  the 
Abbot  of  GlaatonbuT)'  was  suapcctcd  of  having  had  a  hand  in  it.  We 
had  DO  eTidcnec  to  support  the  charge,  but  wc  had  the  natisfactiou  of 
compelling  the  Abbot  to  appear  ia  our  Chapter  Uouhc,  where  he 
cSered  to  clear  himself  of  complicity,  by  his  oath  of  compurgation 
(D.  pp.  96.  98).  The  matter,  aa  being  one  of  secular  rights,  was 
finally  willed  bj  arbitrAtiou. 

Hen,  too,  after  the  first  rush  of  devout  enthusiasm  waa  over,  it  was 

baad  that  oar  prebends  were  after  all  very  poorly  cudowed.      Iluild- 

iag  expenses  lef^  lu  deep  in  debt  (pp.  93,  101).      We  were  expected 

to  eontribute  to  the  support  of  impoverished   monasteries,  which, 

baring  estates  in  Ireland,  found  it  difficult  to  get  their  rents  (p,  103]. 

Our  vicars  wearied  our  souls  with  insubordiuatiou  or  senudalouti  vicea. 

Oar  bishops  claimed  a  right  of  visitatiou,  which  we  and  our  Dean, 

Godelec,  falliug  hack  on  the  usage  of  Salisbury  as  our  model,  felt 

faoQud  iu  cuuBcicDce  to  resist  (p.  87.)     We  bad  geueiously  on  one 

occasioD    lent  to    the    Bishop    a    mitre,    and    this    he    looked    od, 

net  as    girca  to  the  diocese,    but    as    his    private    property,    and 

pledged  to  a  burgess  in  London  for  a  large  sum  of  money  (p.  98). 

Wc  found  that  wc  were  cxi>ectcd  to  do  the  same  to  his  successor,  and 

•a  ve  boDght  another  mitre,  a  pastoral  staff,  and  a  sapphire  ring ;  but 

to  presenting  these  we  thought  it  righl  to  declare  thut  it  was  not  to 

be  taken  aa  a  precedent,  and  to  take  a  formal  receipt  from  tlic  Bishop's 

waetary,  with  a  promise  to  ri:tiiru  them  at  his  decease  (pp.  Q2  and  98). 

Tbco  agaiuj  the  two  ponx-rful  abbeys  of  Glastonbury  aud  Bath  treated 

u,  u  •  poor  collegiate  church,  with  scant  respect.     The  former  in- 

fringtd  on  onr  jurisdiction  (pp.  1,  >?,  11).  The  latterwas  always  on  the 

look-oat  for  some  opportunity  for  evading  the  terms  of  the  Concordat 

which  placed  the  election  of  a  bishop  in  the  bands  of  the  Abbey  and 

tlcQiorch  conjointly.     When  our  good  Bishop  Jocclyu  died  (1242) 

tliQ-  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  denied  that  we  hud  any 

r^ti,  summoned   their  own  Chapter,  and   snubbed  our  delegates, 

conating  on  the  influence  of  the  lay  magnates  who  supported  them. 

Thii,  of  course,  was  more  than  we  conUl  stand.    We  entered  a  formal 

pWot,  we  appealed  to  Canterbury  and  Rome.      We  sent  our  Dean, 

Jdtiii  Sarraoeous,  to  plead  our  cause  before  the  Papal  Curia.    He  was 

to iptre  no  expense;  he   was  to  borrow  700  marcs  at  London  or 
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FlorcDrc,  and  to  employ  them  for  travelling  expenses,  as  also  for 
doueeurt  to  persuade  the  Cardinals  at  Home  of  the  justice  of  our 
cause.      He  ■was  to  oht&in  the   Pope's  Haiiction  to  a  new  Concordat, 
fixing  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  canons  of   AVetls  and  the  monks 
of  Bath  St  some  place  where  the  influence  of  the  latter  would  not  be 
over-dominant,  and  the  cleclioua  might  be  really  free   (pp.  45-50).  ^ 
Tbeu,  too,  wc  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  encroachments  of  tho  H 
Popes.    Boniface  VIM.  (Dante's  Boniface)  appointed  an  Italian  priest 
named  Uugulin,  robbing  us  of  our  right  of  election  (p.  7$)  to  a  vacant 
prebend,      Clement  V.  did  the  same  in  the  ca^c  of  another  foreigner, 
John  dc  Kos ;  and,  though  lie  coutinticd  to  live  abroad^  he   claimed 
not  only  the  income  of  his  prebend,    but   the  quotidians,  or  daily 
rations,  and  the  share  of  our  common  funds,  as  though  he  had  been 
redileDt  (p.  81).     The  same  Clement,  the  Pope  who  played  fast  and 
loose  with  Dante's  Kmpcror,  Heury  of  Luxemburg,  called  on  us  to 
pay  a  tithe  for  sii  years,  ostensibly  for  the  expedition  which  that 
nionnrch  was  to  lead,  after  pacifying  Italy,  for  the  recovery  of  the  fl 
Holy  liand,  of  which,  too,  we  were  made  sub-collectoni  (pp.  7\,  82, 85);  " 
and  yet  another  tithe,  which  the  Pope  had  granted  to  our  own  King. 
In  vain  wc  plciided  poverty.     The  bankers  of  Florence — the    Bardi 
firm,  of  which  Beatrice'a  husbaud  was  a  member — with  whom  wc  had 
been  connected,  probably  through  the  Deau's   Italian  mission  above- 
nicntioacd,  were  ready  to  advance  the  money  on  security,  not,   of 
course,  without  interest  (D.  pp.  4,  78}.     John  XXII.,  Dante's  Caorvine 
i^Parad.  xxvii.  58),  carried  on  the  same  system  of  encroachment  to  on 
extent  before  unknown,  and  our  eanonries  and  livingH  were  filled  with 
Italian  or  French  nominees,  who  never  came  near  their  parishes  or  the 
cathedral.  Our  Bishop,  William  dc  Marchia,  left  100  marcs  for  crusading 
purposes  (p.  7-t)  ;  and,  pending  its  employment,  the  King,  Kdward  II., 
wished  to  have  it  as  a  loan,  with  small  prospect  of  our  ever  seeing 
it  again.      Wc  were  compelled  to  plead   [1)  that  the  money  was  not 
in  our  possession  (wc  had,  in  fsct,  placed  it  iu  the  Jtishop's  hands  for 
safety] ;  (2)  that  we  were  keeping  it  In  trust  for  the   next  Crusade. 
Finally,  as  no  Crusade  took  place,  wc  had  to  give  it  up  to  the  Bishop's 
nephew  (pp.  "3  to  10(>),      When  that  Bishop  died,  we  had  for  once 
the  opportunity   of  having  a   i^aiut  of   our  own,   who  woald    have 
enhanced  our  reputation,  and,   iu  the  matter   of  dcrout  ofTciings, 
might  have  competed,  on  a  lowlier  scale,  with  St.  Tbomos  of  Canter- 
bury (p.  95).*     The  opportunity  clipped  from  owr  hands.     In  vain  wo 
pleaded  the  holiness  of  bis  life,  and   the  miracles  which   had   been 
wrought  at  ]ii«  tomb  (p.  90).      Hither  the  advocatus  D'taboli,  or  who- 
ever played  hii  part,  did  his  work  too  well,  or  our  gifts,  though  wc 
aparcd  no  expense,  were  inauificient  to  persuade  the  Romou  Curia, 

*  Wc  powMv,  arnuDi;  iiur  rcaoiiK  thtt  kttvT  from  tbo  King  (Edmril  II.)  and  BuLops 
oX  Kiij^Uud  aiblng  for  it)«  Canooiution. 
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kod  so  ire  remained  without  a  St.  William  whom  we  could  cat!  our 

ova,    and    bad    to    wait    four  buudrcd  years   for  our  St.  Tliomu. 

TLcu    again    our  Canous    were    not    always    what   we    oouUl    have 

wished.      The  non-reaidciit*,  who  held  Bomc  of  the  richer  prebenda, 

ooDtributed  Qothiag  at  nil  to  the  rejitoratiou  of  the  church  (p.  103). 

We  b;id  to  order  Ji2XXi  to  b«  Icviixl  on  Ihcto,   and  tti   remind    tlicm 

that  the  Council  of  Moguotum  had  atrirmeil  their  liability  (p.  109). 

ETcn  our  rcsidentiarios  were  not  always  proof  against  the  tcmpta- 

tionft  of  the  world,  and  the  liishop  had  to  warn  them  (133G)    against 

too  mocfa  familiarity  with  a  certain  '■'■  Cecilia,"  and  to  threaten  tbem 

vitb  exoommnnicatioQ  if  they  allowed  her  to  eater  their  bouses  (p.  138). 

It  will  hf.  teen  that  1  hare  been  able  to  say  hut  little  of  individual 

deans.      Materials  for  biography  are  scanty,  and,  with  the  exception  of 

ODfl  or  two,  who  vere  raised  to  the  episcopate  at  Wells  or  elsewhere, 

tbcy  come  and  pass  away,  and  leave  no  personal  record  behind  them. 

It  is  incidental,  indeed,  to  the  office  of  a  dean  that  bin  personntity  is 

merged,  for  the  most  part,  in   liis  corporate  action  in   conjunction 

with  his  chapter.    Only  occasionally',  as  in  the  mission  of  Sarracenns, 

or  Oodeloc's  vindication  of  bis   rights  against  the  Bishop,  does  he 

emerge  from  that  comparative  obscurity  to  bear  the  bruut  of  some 

afduous  enterprise.     All  the  more  for  that  reason  do  I  welcome  tbe 

description  of  what  Welle  wa^  as  given  by  a  distinguished  foreigner, 

Ferrandns,  vho   visited  it   under    Bishop  Beltyngton    [1443-1465]. 

VToidsfail  him  to  describe  the  pleasantness  of  the   fair  city  of  fonn- 

laiD*.     The  Bishop's  palace,  with  its  moat  and  its  magniticL-nt  ball ; 

the  Bishop  himself,  stately  and  munificent ;   the  canons  patterns  of 

hospitality,  the  vicars  of  urbanity ;  the  people  wise  and  prudent,  tbe 

nnucof  the  cathedral  admirable;  and  last,  but  not  least,  nobilu  iUe 

dqut  facelits  Decanu*.     Let  ui   give   honour  where  honour  is  due, 

and  rescue  the  name  of  Nlcholaa  Carent  from  oblivion." 

Before  long,  however,  partly  by  the  greater  fulness  of  the  records, 
|irtly  by  the  publicity  forced  on  them  through  the  political  or 
tcdoiaslical  troubles  of  the  time,  llie  deans  of  the  period  come  before 
OS  with  greater  prominence.  Forrnio-^t  among  these  is  John 
Ganlhorpe  (1473-1497),  whom  I  am  bound  to  hold  in  honour  (not 
peiLsps  without  a  remonstrjince  at  bis  having  left  the  burden  of  a 
"vlirtc  elephant"  to  his  irapoverished  succesBors)  as  having  erected 
[crhtps,  with  tbe  exception  of  that  at  Durham,  the  lordliest  deaneiy 

Iia  England. 
Oonthorpe  took    &  high   place  among  the   earlier  scholars  of  the 
Sa^iab  Renaissance.      He  studied  for  three  years  at  Verona,  under 
Gurino,  one  of  tbe  foremost  of  the  Italian  scbokrs  of  the  time.    He 
*  Omot  was  tbs  DMn  wba  bad  to  carry  out   ttcckyngtoD'*  reauliitiatu  for  the 
tWiMcn.     I  OB  pictaie  hla  i»t«mBl  caro,  And  tlin  tevcreuw  witu  wbich.  tli«  boja 
RpMiH.  I  lMUtecreiLbslth«ai8tiii2uiili«(l  viaiU)rdidnotDutlcetlieiraiip«nunt7«l*0. 
lot.  UU.  V 
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brought  back  a  tar^  collection  of  books,  which  he  left  to  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge.  He  bad  beeu  eccretar;  to  Kdwmrd  IV.'b  Oueen, 
and  King's  AlmoDer,  and  was  appointed  to  the  deaoeiy  iu  1473.  Id 
the  roxe  en  »oleil,  the  badge  of  Edward  IV.,  and  iu  the  Tudor  rose, 
which  ailoTD  tlie  oriel  vlndows  of  Uie  north  front  of  the  deaoerj, 
and  which  originally  belonged  to  a  stately  diuing-hall,  now  traus- 
formcd  into  bed-room»,  we  liave  cvideuce  of  the  date  of  the 
building.  In  the  stone  gutia  which  point  from  these  windows, 
and  iu  which,  after  the  manner  of  Iti.sho[i  Bekyiigton,  he  mode  a 
playful  rcbuB  ou  his  oitu  naoie,  he  left,  :is  it  ncre,  hiEi  own  mark 
on  the  building.  During  his  tenure  of  ofHcc  the  dcaacry  waa  twics 
liouourrd  with  distinguislied  visitors,  Iu  1  iOO  our  accounts  show 
au  oblation  of  10s.  from  Edward  IV.,  5*.  from  the  Diikc  of  Clarence, 
and  the  same  amount  from  the  "  Lady  of  Clarence,"  as  made  la  the 
Dean's  Chapol.  It  ia  probable,  therefore,  that  the  diniug-bull  was 
built  for  these  royal  visitors,  aud  that  the/  delighted  to  show 
honour  to  their  Dean  (p.  2dl).  Nearly  thirty  years  afterwards,  in 
ttie  summer  of  1497,  Pcrkin  Warbcck  had  gathered  his  followers  at 
Taunton,  The  King  mu»tcrcd  his  troops  at  WoiHlstock,  and  on 
September  27  marched  to  Ualh.  Pcrkiu's  flight  and  surrender  at 
Beaulicu,  as  a  sanctuary,  were  celebrated  at  St.  Paul's  by  a  Te  Deum 
on  Octdber  ].  On  September  21)  the  King,  accompanied  by  Oliver 
King,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  moved  lo  Wells,  was  received  by  the 
Corporation,  aud  for  cue  day  was  lodged  at  his  own  charge  at  the 
deanery.  No  meutiou  is  made  of  the  Duau  as  his  host,  and  pOHxibly 
Quuthorpe,  wlio  was  advanced  in  years  and  suffering  from  infirmities, 
retired  to  his  rectory  at  Ditchcat.  The  deanery  was  probably 
choaen  rather  than  the  palace,  frnm  the  fact  that  the  Utter  hod  boeu 
left  unoccupied  by  King  himself,  aud  by  his  two  predecessors, 
Stillington  (14fi5)  and  Fox  (1431).  Uuuthorjic,  it  may  be  noted, 
bad  received  a  full  pardon  iu  1486,  probably  as  having  been,  prior  to 
Henry's  victory  at  Bosworth,  among  the  adherents  of  the  bouse  of 
York.  Possibly,  bowever,  the  pardon  may  LaTC  been  of  a  more 
trivial  nature,  a  furniol  acquittance  for  sums  due  to  the  Crowu  from 
the  Deau,  aud  paid  by  Ouuthor[)c  {p.  309). 

A  dean,  appointed  iu  1525,  Thomas  AVintcr,  deserves  a  passing 
note,  as  being  by  repute  a  natural  sou  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  alio  held 
the  See  of  Bath  and  Wells  in  commendam,  from  1517  to  1523.  He 
never  resided,  and  this  seems  the  only  fact  connecting  him  with  the 
diocese.  In  liJST'  a  dean  of  altogether  a  new  type  appears  on  the 
soeoe,  in  the  person  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex.  The  appoint- 
ment was  every  way  signiticaut.  He  was  a  layman.  He  had  taken  tho 
leading  part,  as  Henry  VIII. 'a  Vicar  General,  iu  the  suppression  of  the 
abbeys  and  monaHtcricit  throughout  England.  Whilst  I>ean  of  Wells 
he  had  brought  the  wealth  of  Glastonbury  and  Bath  into  the  King's 
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trearaiy.      Whiting,  the  lut  of  the  Glastonisn  sbliots,  vas  cxccntccl 

OB  Qlutoabory  Tor,  afler  sd  iniquitoua  trial  in  tho  hall  of  the  Bishop's 

Pdscc  at  Wells,  in  November  1531).      Oac  fancica  that  the  Dean  and 

Chapter  must  hare  watched  these  proceedinga  with  aomcthing  of  the 

proTimia  ardel  Ueahgon  feeling  of  expectoucr,  hardly  soothed  by  the 

fact  that  they  ffot  the  famous   GUatonbury  elock,  Peter  Lightfoofs 

work,  circ.  1330^  aa  their  share  of  the  plunder.     Their  owu  turn  might 

come  before  long.     The  greed  of  the  King,  the  ambition  of  his 

adnaen,  was  to  be  gratified,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  supprcsaion 

of  the  monaaterica  ;  in  the  second,  by  the  secularization  of  the  head- 

■hip  of  tho  cathedrals  wbteb  were  not  moansttc,  and  by  a  general 

tyttem  of  spoliation.      Every  deanery  in  England,  if  this  had  paiined 

isto  a  precedent,  might  hare  bcoome  n  sinecure  pince  for  a  king's 

hvoaritc — ander  a  ruler  of  the  Charles  TT.  type,  for  a  king's  bastard. 

The  choice  of  Wells   for  the    first  experiment    was    certainly    not 

detcnnined    by    its    being    a   corpus   rUe.       It    was    probably    the 

doect  conaeqootice  of  Gnnthorpe's  atateliness.     The  almost  palatial 

character  of  the  building,  coreriag,   with    its    garden,  nearly    three 

ictea,  attracted  a  nature  which,  with  all  its  snbtlety  and  statecraft, 

was  not  without  an   element    of  ostentation.     The  records    of  the 

Chapter  show  that  Cromwell  resided  at  "Wells  and   took  part  in  its 

proceedings.     Within  thime  walls  he  brooded  over  hi*  far-reaching 

•Aemcs,  and  carried  them  into  effect,  aa  far  as  Bath  and  (ilastonbnry 

vcre  concerned,  and  beard  the  first  muttertngs  of  the  atorm  which 

aaaoanced  his  fall  in  15-tO. 

Tbe  close  of  the  pre- Reformation   period  of  the  bifttory  of  WcUs 

teem*  a  fit  occasion  for  saying  a  few  words  on  one  of  its  characteristic 

(utores.      On  the  whole,  the  cathedral  must  be  looked  on  as  being 

bitanate  in  having  kept  so  mneh  of  its  stained  glass  from  the  hands 

of   the    destroyer.       Neither  (luring    the    destructive    work    under 

Edward  VI..  nor  under  the  Commonwealth,  nor  at  the  time  of  Mon- 

gtoath's  rebellion,  does   it  seem  to  hare  suffered  much.      What  its 

CDeraies  bad  failed  to  effect,  howcrcr,  it  had  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of 

its  friends.     There  ii  a  current  proverb  at  Itomc,  roforring  to  the 

AestmetiTe  work  of  which  one  of  its  palaces  is  the  monument,  Quoti 

tm  ffrmmt  Jinrbari,  fetervnl  Berfwrini.     At  Wells  we  may  say  that, 

"•hit  the  lawless  did  not  do,  was  done  by  liaw."  The  good  bishop  of 

Aa  name  (1824-1844)  seems  to  hsTc  had  a  taste  for  windows  of  the 

bfeidoicopc,  or  patchwork,  charartrr,  and  under  his  influence  (the 

Dean  and  Chapter  must,  of  course,  bear  their  &h»re  of  responsibility) 

mch  of  the  stained  glass  which  had  remained  in  tUu  since  it  was  first 

tiltwd  in  the  cathedral  was  rerao\'ed  to  the  windows  of  the  Lady  Chapel 

lilioal  any  attempt  at  order.*    Tbe  glass  is,  for  the  most  part,  of 

*  Tha  stktMiMMl  tnutt  b«  tMeivcd  wiUi  Mnta  rriwrve.     I  maki  it  on  th«  sntliority  of 
t««iintvon«ftliaL*<rptni>d,butitU  s  onrloas  iUustiatiou  of  tbe  diUiciiltx  of  writing 
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aingularly  fine  character,  and  tU  eSect,  aa  rcch  through  tlic  inter> 
sectiog  arches  of  tlie  chapel,  is  strikiagly  boftutirnl,  and  prob&bl^  ofi«a 
rejoiced  the  benrt  of  Bishop  Law,  &s  he  sat  in  hia  throne,  with  the 
feeling  that  he  had  dune  a  guud  work  lU  liis  g(Miera.tion.  The  draw- 
back, of  counte,  was  thatj  while  every  hit  of  glass,  as  it  originally 
stood,  had  its  history  and  t»1d  Its  talc  of  the  ta^tc  or  the  liberality  of 
tome  bishop  or  dean  or  canon  of  the  past,  comnu^mnratcd  some  pioui 
benefactor,  and  was  associated  with  the  religious  or  structural  history  of 
the  fabric,  that  record,  is  now  obliterated.  As  1  look  at  those  windows 
in  tbeir  mellowed  beauty,  with  the  thought  that  there  is  history 
reduced  to  shreds  and  shivers — fragments  of  heads  and  coats^f- 
arms,  and  figures  of  saints  aud  angelsare  seen  lu  irremediable  chaos — 
I  am  tempted  to  say,  if  it  were  allowable  to  apostrophixe  a 
deceased  bishop  as  Newton  Bpostrophised  liis  dog,  Diamond,  when 
he  tore  to  bits  the  first  MS.  of  the  "  Priiicipia,"  "  Ah,  Bishop  Law, 
Bishop  Law,  you  little  knew  what  mischief  you  were  doing  \  " 

Ab  it  is  I  must  be  content  to  note  what  yet  remains :  the  rich, 
dflrlc  glass,  almoet  black,  in  the  south  transept,  probably  coeval  with 
Kcgiuuld  Filz*Jocclyu's  work,  the  equally  rich  brown  in  the  windows 
of  the  staircase  leading  to  William  de  Marchi&'s  Chapter  Moaae,  the 
figures  of  St.  George,  St.  /Ilgidius,  St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Ethelbcrt, 
in  the  old  windows  in  the  clerestory  of  the  choir,  presenting  ia 
tbeir  rich  hues,  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
vbich  arc  seen  in  close  juxtapoaition  with  tbcm;  ond  the  singular 
beads,  of  unusual  sIkc,  probably  of  a  French  origin,  in  the  N.  and 
S.  side  chapels  beyond  the  ea»t  transepts,  and  of  tbe  north  aisle.  Ona 
window  in  the  south  aisle,  with  small,  almost  miniature,  representa- 
tions of  Scriptural  subjects,  like  tbo»c  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford,  is  probably,  like  the  west  window  of  the  n&re,  of  Flemish 
origin,  and  may  have  been  brought  over  by  Dean  Creigbton  from 
Hollttud  after  the  Kcstoration.  Tbe  gem  of  the  cathedral  is,  bow- 
ever,  the  east  window  of  the  choir.  It  is  of  the  type  of  what  ia 
known  as  a  Jesse  window,  and  few  windows  are  more  perfect  samples 
of  the  type.  Its  rich  jewelled  lustre  attracts  the  eye  from  a  distance, 
and  keeps  it  riveted  with  a  sense  of  calm  repose,  but  in  order  to 
apprrdatc  its  beauty,  both  of  colour  and  design,  it  requires  to  be 
looked  at  tlirough  a  good  iicld-glass.  Of  the  modern  stained  glass  of 
the  cothedral,  with  one  exception,  the  leas  that  ia  said  the  better.  ■ 
The  window  presented  by  Canon  Finder  and  the  students  of 
tbe  CullegCj  iu  the  south-east  traDsept^  by  Clutterbuck,  of  London, 


history  that  w«  on  firti  do  documontaiy  «vU4ii«e  sliowhig  wlieo  or  by  whom  tha 
windows  of  tbo  JjoJy  CIiii{>«l  wcru  tliiii  olturviL  Local  ui:Lu];i.-iinn>us,  who  lukw  knoM-it 
th*  OsUicdtk]  ftll  tlifir  lire*,  nay  ttat  tho  winilows  havfl  utvi-r  birn,  in  tlieir  timo,  otbcr 
thuk  tbey  aro  aow.  Ths  Itnuiwork  in  tb«in,  too,  is  said  to  Im  of  au  c.Mli«r  do-tc  than  ia 
comratiblv  witk  tbe  Lmw  atory.     Pertufs  b«fora  Februaiy  M>mtiUuii^  tiis^  tuni  up  to 
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represents  the  absolute  Nadir  of  the  art.  Of  those  in  the 
derestoTjr  of  the  choir  I  have  already  spoken.  The  exception  to 
wfaidi  I  refer  is  the  vindov  recently  placed  in  the  north  aisle 
to  the  memory  of  Ken.  Of  that  window,  the  work  of  Messrs. 
LaTera,  Barrand  &  Westlake,  I  will  ventare  to  say  that  I  think  it 
fidly  worthy  of  its  subject.  One  testimony  to  its  character  I  may 
give  in  a  question  that  has  not  nnfrequently  been  put  to  me  as  I 
hare  been  showiog  the  cathedral  to  our  Bank  Holiday  visitors,  after 
I  have  told  them  of  the  dates  of  oar  more  ancient  glass :  "  And  pray, 
Kt,  how  old  is  this  ?  " 

E.  H.  Flumptrb. 

I  maj  add  a  few  puaageg  from  Mr.  N.  H.  J.  WestUke's  ftdmimble  "History of 
IMgo*  is  Pkioted  GUw  "  (Parkan).  He  notes  that  the  greater  part  of  the  old  slaaa 
iiofthfl  Uth  century  (probably  circ.  1320);  that  the  design  appears  to  have  been 
iaflnenced  by  Preach  ideas ;  that  the  Jesse  window  is  of  exquisite  oolonr.  He  gives  a 
detauled  description  of  the  restored  east  window  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  the  old  glass  in 
which  he  assigns  to  the  same  period.  The  large  heads  of  which  I  have  spoken  are  a 
"  special  characteristic  of  the  Wells  traceries,"  thongh  examples  are  foand  at  Narbonne, 
Ton],  Rooen,  Evieox,  &o.  (part  ii.  p.  19).  He  identlQes  one  of  the  fragments  in  the 
Lady  Chapd  windows  as  a  representation  of  Nathan  and  David  (p.  60),  and  oonjectnrea 
tlut  it  was  pnbably  part  of  a  Miies  of  types,  or  Soriptnral  snbjects. 

(7b  de  concluded  next  month.) 


"THE   LORD  WAS  NOT  IN  THE 
EARTHQUAKE.'- 


WITH  the  excejFttm  of  Mill's  memorable  "  Essays  on  Kellgiou," 
few  attempts  hare  been  made  iu  uiudcrii  timca  to  form  from 
Nature  an  estimate  of  the  character  of  its  Author.  The  Ood 
of  Nature  has  been,  so  to  apeak,  in  the  backgrouiid  of  thought 
for  maoj  ages  while  the  eyes  of  worshippcrii  have  bceu  riveted  upon 
the  majestic  prceentAtioos  of  Jehovah  and  the  Father  of  Christ 
Such  Cbriatian  dtTiucs  as  ha%'c  urittcu  treatises  on  natural  theology 
have  uuiformly  striven  ouiy  to  marshal  [(reiuises  for  forcguuc  eon- 
dusious,  and  to  draiF  fresh  arguments  from  tho  material  world  ia 
inippurt  of  convictions  which  tliev  hod  derived  from  the  world  of 
spirit.  A  genuine  effort  to  interrogate  Nature  iliaiiitcrcatcdlj  and 
without  bias  towards  faith  in  the  Divine  perfection,  would  have 
seemed  to  Paler  and  the  authors  of  the  Bridgcwater  Treatises  both 
foolish  and  impious.  When  |>oct«  spoke  of  "  looking  through 
l^Bture  np  to  Nature's  God,"  they  meant  looking  up  through 
tdeacopes  tilled  with  the  coloured  glass  of  Christian  sentiment, 

!Evcu  if  we  seek  outside  Christendom,  or  in  earlier  than  Christian 
times,  it  is  difficult  to  meet  with  any  simple.  Nature-derived  ide» 
of  Drity.  The  lortier  minds  among  the  old  philosophers  believed 
generally  in  some  sort  of  Logos  or  Intuition,  and  were  indiapoted 
to  work  out  theologies  firom  natural  phcnomcno  which  they  noticed 
little  and  understood  less.  The  most  important  of  their  efforts  in 
this  direction  is  perhaps  the  Second  Book  of  the  "  Natune  Deorum," 
where  Cicero  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Balbua  a  review  of  the  whole 
physical  sdenee  of  the  age,  purposing  to  derive  iherefrom  evidence 
of  the  beneficent  care  of  the  gods.  Unfortunately,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  chosen  examples  of  Providence  arc  absurd  popular  fables,  so 
that  the  ralae  of  the  conclosion  is  nil ;   and  those  examples  do  bat 
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betray  the  re&dinesa  of  manlciod  to  rrcdit  Nature  with  more  tonder- 
tban  she  pOMwees.  Only  in  tho  fcir  glimpscR  recoverable  of 
the  earliest  Natiirc-worship  of  India,  Syria.  Greece,  Mexico,  itc, 
and  hy  obwrTatioD  of  existing  tribes  of  savages,  can  tre  recall  the 
iBipression  which  the  grandeur  and  terror  of  Nature — sun  aud  xtsra, 
day  aod  night,  harrest-tield  and  flower- sirevrti  plain,  the  earthquake 
and  the  thonderstorm — made  npou  souls  exposed  intellectually  naked 
to  their  inflaenee.  This  impreiwioD,  if  I  do  not  err,  waa  one  wherein 
gratttade  aud  dread,  hope  and  tnistruKt,  were  equally  intermingled ; 
and  the  outcome  of  which  in  religioim  rites  was  almost  □□iformly 
gloomy  if  not  sangDinary.  Probably  Tennysion's  magnificent  Prayer 
to  Artemis  in  "  The  Cup,"  furnishes  as  good  an  expression  as  the 
modem  mind  could  provide  of  one  of  ttie  milder  phases  of  Nature- 
vorahip,   that  of  the  Epbestau  Diana: — 

*'  0  Tbon  tiut  dost  ioapira  the  f!«rm  witb  life, 
n«  child,  a  thread  wiUUn  tli«  hooae  of  birth, 
Aad  clvv  him  liintM,  Ihen  air,  ukI  teud  him  torbli 
Tke  glorj  ol  lib  fstber,— Thuu  whoM  bnatli 
la  bitim}'  wiivl  to  robe  out  billa  witli  ffrM», 
Anil  kirii]le  all  uiir  xtiXta  nitb  mj^la  UoastMn, 
And  riilt  tli«  i^ctdeti  omads  at  our  grain, 
Aad  awKjr  iliu  !<■■(  gmpa  buDch^a  of  oar  i-iDoa, 
•  «  «  •  • 

"OTIioa  who  il&mt  the  biilw  within  ttm  womb, 
....  mat  (iodden,  whmc  atonn  tuicc 
Uuockcta  tbtt  itroii];  oak,  Bad  vUnvrs  our  IWita,  sad  lay* 
Oar  ^ld««i  )[r«iD,  .  ,  .  , 
Whow  UTOW  is  Uifl  plagns;  .... 
Who  etUiMs  the  «ar«  wth  to  aliudder  and  gapo 
And  gnlf  dDom«<l  citlM  ;  .  .  .  . 
WlicM  liiv^Curmitt  blairt  aud  blacken  s  pravlnca 
Tu  a  cinder ;  .  .  .  . 

WhoM  winter  cataract*  find  n  mdm,  and  Icare  tt 
A  waata  of  rock  and  ruin !     ll«ar  !  " 

Soch    as  they  wore  thcae  mde  conceptions  of  the  Power  behind 
Nsture  were  derived  only  ftom  ohseriatiou  of  the  mo«t  obvious  pbrno- 
Bcoa.    In  our  day  we  may  hring  to  the  inquiry  not  only  ten  thousand 
actual  facts  auknown  and  unsuspected  by  our  forefathers  concern- 
ing  the    CHTganic    and     inorganic     worlds,     but     theories    ranging 
Acw  facts  iu  order,  and  bringing  to  lif;bt  their  full  itiguificanca      It 
it  inevitable    that  attempts  will  be  made  ere  long  to  work  out  a 
ematic  natural  tbcolopy  with  the  aid  of  thit  philosophy  of  cvoUition, 
'and  in  a  totally  dilTcreut  vein  from  the  Christian  "  evidenoea  "  of  the 
|nL  Students  dc\-oted  to  the  study  of  Nature  must  necila  peer  into  tho 
JaAwiTTf  behind  her  more  [jersisiently  than  tlir  mere  bookworms  of 
fancr  generations ;   while   religious  souls,  alarmed  at  the  widening 
escks  and  chasma  in  the  vralU  of  all  the  Churches,  may  excusably  roam 
mtnde  in  search  of  fresh  building-ground.    Beside  these  are  others, 
of  whom  I  shall  speak  hereafter,  who  would  be  well  pleased  to  sub- 
nitata  a  religion  and  morality  aueh  as  might  be  extmcted  from  the 
[ilijvca]  world  for  those  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  sources 
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of  liglit  )□  the  humaa  «oul  and  conscience  ;  men  to  wltooi  tUe  lovc  of 
the  ipiritiiftlly  revealed  God  appc&ra  &  sentimental  dream,  and  for 
whom  Cliri«ti&n  tcD(]crucji«  aud  self-sincrificG  nre  Icsbols  les«  con^nial 
than  tliosc  ruder  ones  wliichNnliirti  afTordt  in  her  StnigglcrorDxisteace. 
^cieuce  haa  heeu  frcquentlf  called  the  "  Ilaudmaid  of  Religion,"  and 
when  young  and  simple  she  frequently  fulfilled  that  function.  Grown 
old  and  arrogant,  however,  ahc  has  couni^ucd  lier  mistress  to  an  asylum 
for  imbccilcft,  while — like  other  Abigails — »he  borrows  her  cap  and 
sfieaka  from  her  ch&ir.  AH  these  iw  vnriouH  measures  are  tlireateoing 
us  with  a  reversion  to  Nnture  as  tlic  true  guide  to  Cind  and  duty.  ^Icaji- 
while  the  philosophers  and  thcolo^ans,  who  arc  rising  in  flocks  orer  the 
Tast  field  tiiroed  up  by  the  Darwinian  plough,  iccm  to  he  doing  Uttlc 
more  than  beating  the  air.  They  do  not  deal  with  the  real  question  of 
the  honr — thetcatiniony  of  Nature,  as  interpreted  by  Evolutionism,  to 
the  character  of  its  Author.  Some  of  them  ^  ivith  (prcat  acutcncsa 
identify  nil  Motion  with  Force,  all  Force  with  Will,  and  thus  point  to 
the  Divine  Will  as  the  immediate  origin  of  all  the  phenomena  of  all 
worlds.  But  in  a  moral  sense  thiH  is  only  to  bring  u<i  back  Odin 
{WudW),  "  the  Mover,"  for  our  God  ;  and  to  enhance  rather  than 
relieve  the  difBculty  of  accepting  the  cruelties  and  grossucsm  of  the 
tniTailiQg  earth  as  directly  cauiiRd  by  Deity.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
tbeologiana  thrash  out  with  superfluous  xcal  the  possible  bearings  oE 
tb«  theory  of  ovotatiou  on  tho  traditional  dogmas  of  Miracles,  the 
luearnatiun  and  Redemption.  But  of  the  deep,  dark  shadow  added 
hy  that  theory  to  the  great  mystery  of  Evil  they  have  nothing  to  say. 
Not  one  (bo  far  as  my  limited  reading  extends)  has  attempted  to  face 
tlie  troop  of  fresh  dunbts  and  dillicultics  ushered  in  hy  Darwin.  The 
few  who  mrddle  with  the  problem  of  Evil  in  Nature,  do  so  in  the  old 
familiar  way,  taking  no  note  of  the  circumstance  that  wc  have  now  to 
deal,  not  merely  with/<io/*  strangely  jarring  against  our  conceptions 
of  Omnipotent  Gooduc«-«,  but  with — 'what  is  far  harder  to  meet — great 
iaws  which  diametrically  contradict  the  axioms  of  human  morality. 
In  view  of  the&c  newly  diftcovored  luws,  men  aud  women  to  whom 
the  love  of  a  Perfect  God  has  been  the  mainspring  of  life  and  duty,  turn 
away  sorrowful  and  disappointed  when  they  listen  tosermoua  wherdn 
some  classes  of  evils  in  Nature  are  glusNed  over  and  others  ignurantly 
denied  ;  wherein  the  da;f2ltug  hluzc  of  general  beucticeucc  is  used  to 
blind  them  to  particular  cruelty  ;  atid  which  rarely  close  without  the 
iteration  of  the  tale  (which  would  bis  ludicrous  were  it  not  pitiful)  of 
Livingstone's  chance  experieuee  of  the  lion's  nccidentally  paioless 
blow,  and  the  expression  of  the  childish  hope  that  all  the  prey  of  all  the 
csrnirora  (shriek  they  never  so  wildly)  may  be  similarly  stunned. 
Tho  hearers  of  such  discourses  piue  to  build  their  faith  in  the 
absolute  goodness  of  Qod  on  some  rock  whereon  the  shifty  excuses 
*  Jijgt  i>t,  DsJliugcr,  ia  Lis  very  »tile  noeut  leotiires,  "  The  Cmtor,"  &c. 
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of  diriues  will  be  needless  aud  imperii ticat.  Thcj  say  ia  cfTcct, 
"We  care  little  for  Holutions  of  metaphysical  conuadrumSj  aucti  aa 
bow  Mind  caii  xct  on  Matter;  aor  for  iugcuioua scholastic  reconcilift* 
tioiu  between  new  Bcicoee  nod  the  old  dogmas  of  the  Churches.  Bat 
»e  dcairc  to  sec  the  justice  of  God  vindicated  that  oar  souU  may 
perisb  not  I  Let  our  teachers  do  that  for  us,  or  hold  their  peace." 
AVhat  answer  is  to  be  given  to  this  must  right«ouH  demand  ? 

L  believe  it  ia  to  be  found  in  th&t  woudroua  purahlc  of  old,  full  of 
the  deepest  wisdom  for  ail  time,  in  1   Kinip  xix,  U  :  "  Aud,   behold, 
the  Lord  passed  by,  and  a  (jreat  and  Btrong  wind  rent  the  mountains, 
and  brake  in  pieces  the  roeka  before  tbe  Lord ;  but  the  Lord  was  not 
in  the  wind :  And  after  the  wind  an  earthquake;   but  the  Lord  was 
aot  in  the  earthquake :     And  after  tbe  eartliquake  a  fire ;    but  the 
Lord  was  not  id  the  fire :   And  after  the  fire  a  still  small  voice." 
To   go    to    Nature    to     find    God    is    to    seek    Him    in   tbe    wind 
and   tbe    earthquake  and    tbe  fire,    while    closing  oar  cars    to   the 
"itiU  small  voice."     That  the  same  Lord  must  actually  rule  in  the 
ipiritnol  and  in  tbe  material  world,  must — in  some  yet  thickly  veiled 
•enie^ride  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  and  preside  over   the  earth- 
quake and  shine  in  the  fire,  is  plain  us  daylight ;  but  that  He  is  "  in 
tbem"  in  the  same  sense  in  which  He  speaks  iu  the  soul,  or  tliat 
onr  petty  facuUiee  and  narrov  risiou  are  competent  to  find  Him, 
sot  only  iu   His    own    chosen  temple,    but    in    the    wildcniess    of 
tilth  and  waters,  this  is    not  plain.     It  is  not  true.     The  cre-'h 
of  pnrcly  physical   science,  if  it  be    ever  formulated    by  its   best 
iwtructed  apostles — geologists,  zoologists,  and  pbysiologlsta — will  be 
iiymbol  very  dlficrcnt  indeed  from  that  faith  which    attribute*    to 
the  Supreme  Power  "  tender  mercies  oyer  all  His  works,"  and  equal 
jnttice  for  weak  and  strong.     Aud  if  men  should  go  beyond  theology, 
nd  attempt  to  deduce  (w-i  sonic   scioutiata   already  endcuvour]  mural 
ItMOns  from  the  supposed  laus  of  Nature's  Uud,  tliuse  lessons  wdl  bo 
the  absolute  reversal  of  the  Christian  ethics  which  Europe  has  hitherto 
moguzed  as  diriuc.      In  short,  I  conceive  that  nothing  could  lie  more 
£iaitnnis  both  to  Religion  and  Mornlity  than  to  revert  to  Nature  as 
an  latliority  for  one  or  tbe  other.     By   the  insurmountable  limits  of 
onr  intcUigence  we  are  disqualified  from  such  a   comprehension  uf 
Tlilure  M  a  whole  as  wight  enable  us  to  cou»tnict  a  true  idea  of 
iti  .Author,  even  us  wc  should  be  mifit  to  judge  of  the  contents  of  a 
Ml  of  which  only  one  page  out  of  a  thousand  was  in    our    hands, 
udtkat  one-half  illegible  to  us.      In  the  life  hereafter  it  is  to  be 
Inped  that  such  a  view  may  be  afforded  to  our  spirits  of  tbe  great 
■litoie  of  tbings  as  that  all  darkness  may  vanish,  aud  the  Qod  of 
Kalaie  be  not  only,  as  uow,  believed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Father 
ofSpirita,  but  seen  to  be  ao.       But  that  beatific  vision,  ending  all 
lonbts  for  ever,   ia  not   for  us  liere    oi   now ;  and  if  ire  persist 
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in  eeeking  iu  Natore  for  tbe  Object  of  our  worship,  we  slull  be 
laaded  in  a  later  pagoDism  which  I  reiWy  believe  will  be  hHrder 
and  mnrR  nvstctnaticalir  pitiless  tlian  that  of  our  remotest  ancestors. 
In  the  hope  of  guarding  some  few  readers  against  an  unreflecting 
retort  to  Nature  as  a  tonrce  of  reli^oas  knowledge  amid  the  general 
■distnrbance  of  all  the  iRndniarks  of  thought,  I  shall  proceed  to  make 
some  remarks  od  what  she  seems  to  te»ch  as  regirds  theology 
and  morality  when  read  in  the  light  of  the  theory  of  evolution. 
The  rerieir  will  be  a  painful  one  for  we  all  love  Nature,  bo  that  to 
«xpose  what  is  hideous  is.  her  is  like  the  weird  stripping  of  the 
dreadful  lady  whom  Cbrtstabcl  found  in  the  forest.  Half  of  Nature'a 
hosom  is  "n  sight  to  drenm  of,  not  to  tell."  But  it  is  right  always 
to  face  such  truths,  and  needful  to  do  it  now,  that  we  may  be  warned 
against  taking  tbe  witch  for  our  guide  into  the  prccincta  of  Rcligiou. 


At  the  outset  I  must  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  aspects  which 
Nature  wore  under  the  old  Creation -theory,  before  proceeding  to 
discti^a  those  which  Iitwc  been  introduced  by  the  new  philosophy 
with  which  we  are  mainly  concerned. 

The  all-pervading  law  by  which  animal  life  on  earth  and  in  the 
waters  is  chiefly  sustained  by  preying  on  other  life  is  iinqnrstionably 
repugnant  to  our  feelings.  Against  it  the  vegetarianism  of  Brah- 
mins nod  Fythugore&ns,  auil  of  mauy  modern  English  men  and 
women  dcserviug  of  respect,  has  been  a  protest.  Nevertheless,  the 
principle  of  the  law  may,  1  suppose,  he  rightly  juatifieil  on  the 
grounds  stated  by  Archbishop  King,  and  admitted  to  be  comp.ttible 
with  the  widest  beneficence.  Death  also,  it  mnyrendilybe  granted, 
is  an  inevitable  condition  attached  to  phyitical  life.  An  amount  of 
pain  among  creatures  may  further  be  accepted  as  needfol  to  secure 
them  from  mutilation  and  untimely  death.  Again,  the  ravages  of 
cyclones  and  thuiidcratorms  are  explicable  as  incidents  of  otherwise 
aaeful  agencies.  Evils  of  these  classes,  though  they  constitute  ugly 
features  in  the  radiant  face  of  Nature,  do  not  point  to  any  but  a  goo<l 
piirpoae  in  their  Author,  The  facts  wbidi  bear  a  darker  significance 
are  those  which  exhibit  many  species  of  animals  destroying  their  prey 
with  snperfluonscnielty,  or  torturing  creatures  which  they  only  par- 
tially devour.  It  is  needless  to  expatiate  on  these  terrible  facts^ 
which  are  only  too  familiar  to  the  thoughts  of  all  who  have  hearts 
to  feet  for  the  sulTcrin(,'8  of  unofTeudin;;  birds  and  brutes.  \Miat  idea 
can  we  form  of  the  character  of  the  Author  of  Nature  if  wc  assume 
Him  to  have  directly  implanted  such  instincts  as  these,  and  to  bare 
«BU!»c(l  the  existence  of  the  direful  parasites  by  which  higher 
organisms  are  sacriftred  to  the  lowest  of  alt  ?  If  the  Tyriaus  took 
Melkartb,  and  the  Aztecs  their  dreadful  deities  from  the  Nature- 
's it  altogether  preposterous  ?     All  these  evils  of  auiniated 
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N'atare^  and  those  wrought  by  volctooeii,  blight«,  and  flooda,  so 
loag  ta  we  held  to  the  uld  theory  of  creation  were  dsrk  indeed. 
Bttt  tbey  bore  the  upvct  of  exceptions  in  a  world  where  Good  wis 
the  rule.  They  were,  wc  may  lay,  spot*  oq  the  sua  of  Nature,  in- 
explicable by  aoy  hypothesis  of  man,  but  still  distinctly  beloagiog 
to  the  category  of  exceptions.  We  shall  presently  consider  the 
place  they  occupy  Ticwcd  in  the  light  of  Darwinism. 

For  n  moment,  however,  let  ds  pause  on  the  threahold  to  note  that 

God  baa  seemed  to  recede  furtlier  away  behind  Nature    since    the 

liawD  of  the  new  philosophy.     Tt  may  be  only  a  kind   of  optical 

iUusion,  but  certoiiily  to    our  feeble  sense  the  lleing  who  directly 

"oeates,"  or  oontrivea  anything  (in  the    way,  e-g.,   in    which    Bell 

{QDCeived  that  God  contrived  the  humnn  hand),  is  more  closely  con- 

seeted  with  that  crcatarc  tbau  the  Being  nho  oaty  presides — none 

gnewe*  how — over  it«  cvalntion.     The  new  theory  learea  ub  indeed,  in 

ilr.  Herbert    Spencer's    brilliant  expositions,   still   a   Deity    behind 

Nature.      But  it    must  be  owned  that  He  is  very  far  behind  Nature 

indeed ;   almost  as  far  as  the  Supreme  Gnl  of  the  old  Gnostics,  with 

3G5  generations  of  gods  between  him    and  the  Dcmionrgos.      As  our 

miada  wander  down    the  interminable  chain    from  the  Ascidioti  to 

Man,   wc  lose  sight  of  the  lirst  link  which    should    bind    all    to 

tlie  eternal  throne.     All  things  which  we  see  and  Ioto  in  earth  and 

air  and  waters,  birds  and  beasts  and  flowers  and  shells,  which  under  the 

oU  theology    we    had    simply   taken    as    each    n   beautiful    Divine 

Thought,  are  now  seen  to  be  the  inevitable  result  of  "  selections  "  and 

"lorriTals,"  which  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  divinely  brought 

sbont,  but  which  by  no  means  impress  ns  as  necessarily  divine.     The 

Sapremc  Power  who   had  seemed    to  stand  on    high  directing  each 

■haft  of  light  with  the  godlike  case  and  ecrtAinty  of  which  the  Apollo 

of  the  Vatican  is  the  embodiment,  appears  now  rather  as  aiillngiuecr 

iitcbarging  a  huge  catapult  or  milraiileuae,  whereof  one  bullet  iu  fifty 

slrikeft  the  mark  and  the  rest  fall  to  the  ground.      Nature's  method 

itf  filling  up  tht!  vacancies  at  her  board  by  bringing  millions  of  young 

otatarcs,  and  of  ova  and  seeds  into  existence,  and  only  permitting  a 

hmdrcdth  part  of  them  ever  to  reach  maturity,  is  almost  irreconcil- 

^le  with  any  idea  wc  can  form  of  direct  divine  guidance,  such  as 

ifast  which,  as  wc  understood,  marks  the  fall  of  a  single  sparrow. 

Etch  pfaenomeoou  also  seems  to   be    brought  about  in    a  manner 

ihicb    leiDOvcs    the    authorship    further    away.      We    bad     fondly 

tlenght    we    almost    saw    the     Divine     hand    painting     the    rose. 

BODldiBg  the  graceful  bird,  planting  the  islands  iu  the  sea,  build- 

ia{  tbe  mountain- towers,  liTtitig  up  the  arch  of  heaven,  and  bidding 

Ibc  stars  roll  in  their  appointed  courses.     Now  wc  see  a  bnudrcd 

fftltrrening  causes  for  each  and  everything — the  sexual  selection  of  the 

fatnte;  the  fertilizing  visit  of  tbe  bee  ;  tbe  industry  of  a  coral  insect. 
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Ko  cultivated  man  would  noir  write  of  the  floners,  as  Longfellow 
did  ooLj  forty  yean  ago,  as  springLUg  up  everywhere  oa  tokens  of  Dirine 
love  ;  nor  of  the  paru  of  our  frames  os  God-bestowcil  eyes  and  cars 
and  limb».  We  know  that  nil  these  things  have  come  about  through 
natural  Evolution,  and  though  such  of  nn  as  helieve  in  God  helicre 
that  He  had  something  lo  da  witli  that  evolution,  the  "  something  "  is 
»o  filmy  that  the  emotions  of  gratitude  aud  tenderness  rcfusr  to  take 
hold  of  it,  and  droop  to  earth  irhere  once  they  clung  in  flowery  garlands. 

Turn  we  now  to  my  priocipal  concern — the  moral  character  of 
the  Nature-God,  ts  discernible  in  Nature  read  in  the  light  of  the 
philosophy  of  evolution.  Profes&or  Huxley  tella  ua  *  that  "the 
doctrine  of  evolution  is  neither  anti-theistic  nor  theisti(? ;  it  simply 
has  no  more  to  do  with  Theism  than  the  first  hook  of  KucHd  has." 
lie  asscrti  further,  that  "  in  theological  science,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
it  has  created  no  difficulties."  I  presume  to  difl'cr  from  Mr.  Huslcy 
on  thcac  heads,  if  diRiculticH  concerning  the  Divine  character  (assuredly 
the  greatest  of  all)  are  to  be  reckoned  among  those  of  theological 
science.      I  sliaU  explain  why  this  'm  my  opinion. 

Though  nothing  ia  changed  in  the  proportions  of  good  and  evil  in 
thi!  Koemos,  I  apprehend  that  the  relation  which  the  latter  bears  to 
the  former  is  cxscutially  idtcrcd  in  our  eyes  by  Darwinism.  In  one 
respect  the  change  is  for  the  better.  It  ia  better  to  think  that  Pain 
and  Death  are  the  conditions  of  the  advancement  of  sentient  beings 
than  that  they  arc  either  meaningless,  or  the  results  of  a  Fall.  Bat 
on  the  other  hand,  while  under  the  old  view  Evil  always  presented 
itself  as  an  txception  to  prevailing  goodnetis,  it  is  seen  under  the  nev 
to  be  nothing  uf  the  kind,  hut  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  scheme, 
an  indispensable  condition  of  the  "  struggle  for  existence,"  which  is 
the  pivot  of  the  entire  machine.  By  this  change  the  spectacle  oF  the 
univemc  has  in  a  few  years  he<m  tranaformcd  tn  human  cyca  as  in  a 
disnulving  view.  It  was  a  Garden  nith  one  uuaeenuntahlc  poison-trcc 
among  a  hundred  bcariDg  fruit  pleasant  to  the  eyes  and  good  for 
food.  Wc  behold  it  as  a  Butlleficld  where  the  carnage  will  go  on 
so  long  as  the  moon  ciidurcth.  Tlic  Nuture-God  who  presides  over 
this  et«rual  Battlefield  must  needs  be  a  different  being  to  our  appra- 
heusiou  than  he  whom  wc  fondly  imagined  walked  in  the  Garden. 

But  the  trausformution  of  our  bird'a-cyc  view  of  Nature,  from  a 
Garden  to  a  Battlefield,  is  only  the  first  of  the  changes  which  the 
evolutionist-theologian  must  coufrout.  The  laws  of  Nature,  as  now 
understood,  the  rules  by  which  she  proceeds  in  her  dealings,  have  to 
be  examined,  and  the  indications  they  afibrd  of  the  character  of  their 
Author  duly  weighed,  Wc  begin  witli  the  great  formula  of  Dar- 
winism— the  "Survival  of  the  Fittest  "—and  shall  endeavour  to 
analyze  it  as  a  moral  legislation. 

•  "  Lifo  of  IhuTrin,"  vol.  ii.  p.  208. 
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TTie  law  of  the  "  SnrriTal  of  the  Pitewt "  rcsolres  itself  into  :hc 
folloiriog  roles  of  Nature's  work  : 

1.  Tbc  iutcrests  of  tbc  herd  are   alir&fs  regarded;  Dot  those  of 
the  ioiiividual. 

3.  Might  is  the  measure  of  rights  atui  the  veak  arc  systematically 
left  at  the  mercy  of  the  strong. 
S.  While  the  "  fittest  "  survive,  the  unfit  and  Jess  fit  are  dcstrovcd. 
At  regards  the  first  of  thct>c  rules,  the  rcRults  are  grand  and  beue- 
ficcot  As  the  centuries  sweep  on  the  vast  scene  of  Nature  prescuts 
more  raried  and  iDorc  highly  organised  forma  of  life,  aud  coosexjuently 
coDtaias  more  and  higher  eojoymcnt.  This  general  beneficent  aim 
of  Nature  is  an  immense  diseovorj-.  Wore  wo  not  all  bo  well  trained 
bytlie  old  creeds  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Creator  (as  we  called 
Btm)  was  good,  bad  we  formed  no  cunceptioD  of  the  character  of  the 
Snprcme  Po«er,  then  the  revelation  of  modcru  science  that  the 
loircrtc  in  uufolditig  ns  a  Flower,  not  lying  dead  as  a  Stone,  or 
gradually  breaking  up  as  a  Toy,  would  be  liailcd  by  us  as  a  glorious 
gnpcl.  l-'ifty  years  ago  Charles  Jlcnticl  wrote,  "  to  fabled  Adam 
in  hit  Eden  the  discovery  that  Nature  was  beneficent  would  hare 
been  tbrilliug,"  How  much  more  should  it  be  so  to  us  to  read  iu 
Cbt  imperishable  record  of  the  rocks  the  story  of  the  earliest  history, 
from  the  blind  walloning  worms  of  the  primeval  seta  aud  "dragons 
of  the  prime "  up  to  Mao,  the  risible  crown  ajid  climax  of  the 
magDificcDt  scheme  1 

^  The  glorious  consuiDiDatioD,"  ssys  W.  Fiske,  "  towards  wtiich  organic 
(?oIultOQ  10  tAD<lingis  the  production  of  the  highest  and  mOAt  perfect  psychical 
fife.  In  the  natmral  sclectioa  of  Euch  individual  pcculiiiritics  as  conduce  to 
tU  Rrnvol  of  the  species,  in  tho  evolution  by  this  process  of  higher  and  iiigher 
cnslnres  imdovrtd  with  capacities  far  a  richer  and  more  varied  lif«,  thcrs  is 
ma  a  well-marked  dramatic  t«ud«ncy  towards  the  denouement  of  which  i^vccy 
oec  of  lb«  myriad  Itulc  acta  of  lifa  and   death   daring  tlie   antir«  si^ries  of 

fwlegic  sons  was  assisting.     The  whole  scheme  is  teloologiual In  tlie 

OMpot  aonse  it  is  as  tru«  as  erer  that  the  world  was  made  fox  man  and  that 
tht  bringing  forth  in  him  of  those  qualities  which  we  call  higheH  and  noblest 
itilie  fiul  csoae  of  creation." 

Alt  this  affords  a  magcifieeat  vista,  an  exhibition  on  the  vast  scale 
0^  Uie  whole  geologic  record  of  the  grneral  beneficence  of  tbc 
Power  behind  Nature — a  truth,  to  far  as  it  goes,  of  boundless  sig- 
oificucc. 

Bnt  da  not  we  want  something  yet  more  ?  If  Nature  con  only 
•bw  tis  this  hcueficcnce  *■«  mat$e.  carried  out  with  apparent 
ptilcMnesB  towards  myriads  of  individuals,  this  care  for  the  Herd 
coBbiacd  with  indifi'ercncc  towards  the  members  thereof,  there  i»  in 
tin  ckaracier  of  the  Nature-God  soraetUiug  altogether  lacking 
that  ideal  which  we  hare  worshipped  as  the  Father  of  Spirits. 
"^^e  hare  believed  in  a  Dirine  Justice  which  ia   juatice  to   each 
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iDdiyidual,  aod  in  "  tender  mercies  "  which  arc  "  over  all  God's  works.'* 
Nor  can  oor  conicicnces  at  tlieir  present  standpoint  be  satislied 
with  anytbiuf;  less  than  such  Justice  and  eucb  mercies  in  the  God  we 
arc  to  ftdor«. 

The  Nature-God  is  seen  here,  as  it  were,  in  direct  contrast  with 
the  Fiither  of  Spirits,  nor  can  the  two  ideuls  be  reconciled  save  by 
receding  enortoously  from  tlie  ordinary  conceptioa  of  Dirine 
Power,  It  is  precisely  the  difference  hctweeu  our  conception 
of  a  good  human  snverei^  and  of  a  Ood,  that  the  one  must  regard 
tlie  interests  of  the  mass  of  hiii  subjects  to  tlie  detriment  of  the 
minoritjr;  the  other  (we  hare  assumed)  can  care  and  protect  at 
once  and  equally  the  many  and  the,  few,: 

"  To  Him  nx  liigli,  no  low,  no  gnwt,  no  amall  ; 

or  course  a  large  part  of  the  action  of  this  law  consists  in 
diminution  under  unfavourable  circiirastauces  of  tbe  prolific  power 
of  each  "  unfit  '  race,  causing  it  to  dwindle  and  expire  as  its 
CDTiroument  becomes  more  and  more  unsuitable.  So  far  the 
process  is  a  merciful  one.  Tlie  great  cause  of  the  BufTmnf^  of 
aoimnls  and  of  the  BercetiesH  of  the  stnig^Ic  for  existence  is  the 
excessive  prodigality  of  reproduction.  Itut  the  conditiaus  of  a 
gradually  perishing  race  must  be  full  of  misery  so  long  as  any 
survive.  Scarcity  of  food  proper  for  their  use,  suffering  from  cold 
or  beat  beyond  the  dc<;rees  for  which  Nature  provided  them  with 
protection,  and  exposure  to  enemies  from  whom  they  were  unable 
to  escape,- — such  mu*t  have  been  the  wretched  lot  of  several  genera- 
tions of  every  species  of  bird  and  beast  to  be  found  in  the  geologic 
record,  ere  it  became  extinct. 

Secondly,  as  regards  the  second  rule  included  in  the  law  of  the 
Survival  of  tlic  Fittest,  "  Might  is  the  measure  of  Higlit,  and  the  weak 
are  systematically  left  at  tbe  mercy  of  the  strong.''  Nature's  law  is 
here  the  actual  aiititbeais  of  all  human  law,  which  exists  primarily 
for  the  end  of  vindicating  llight  agaiust  Might.  If  men  acted  on  the 
principle  of  Nature  in  this  matter  no  judicial  system,  no  code  of  lavs 
would  ever  have  been  invented.  The  strong,  by  the  hypothesis, 
would  have  been  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  is  bnraau  Justice 
which  diftcrcntiatcs  human  society  from  the  aocicty  of  apes  in  the 
foreat.  Just  so  far  as  wc  perfect  our  jurisprudence  so  far  wo  defeat 
Nature;  and  so  far  as  Nature  acts  independently  of  man,  so  fur  do 
the  strong  oppress  the  weak  and  injustice  triumphs.  How  thea  is 
it  possible  to  deduce  tbe  notion  of  a  just  Ood  from  Nature? 

Thirdly,  the  law  of  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest  iuvolvcs  the  destruction 
of  the  unfit  and  the  less  fit.  Here  again  is  a  diametrical  upposltion 
between  the  taw  of  Nature  and  the  law  (whcucesocver  we  derived  it) 
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vhich  now  prcT&iU  tlirougbout  the  civilized  world,  atid  to  wbicli  most 
petsoni  would  nuliesitatingly  nttrilmte  n  religiou«  obligation.      We,  in 
Europe,  neither    destroy  feeble    and  deformed    iufauts    as   did    the 
Spartans,  nor  kill  our  aged    parents    a«  do    tbc    Fuegiaus.       Our 
homcis    our  bonpitaU  for  lacurable  childreu,  our   asylums  for  the 
hopelea&ly  iaaaao  and  idiotic,  our  workhouse  infirmaries  filled    with 
•apcrannuated  paupers,  all  bear  emphatic  tealimony  to  our  conrictioQ 
that  wc  think  it  a  sacred  duty  to  secure  the  Survival  of  ihe  Unfit. 
At  enormous  cost  of  money  and  tender  care,  and  a  ntiU  more  serious 
losB  to  the  physical  bealtli  of  each  generatinn,  we  secure,  by  every 
conceirable  resource    of    science,   the  prolonged  existence    of    men, 
vomcD,  and  children,  who  under  tbc  stem  (and  far  the  herd  bene- 
ficent) lav  of  Nature  would  bare  been  swept  ont  of  the  way.      But 
etery  robin  chirptug  in  the  holly  baa  been  a  parricide !    Every  cuckoo 
filling  tbc  April  woods  with  soft  sound  has  been  a  fratricide  !     Nearly 
ererj  beast  and  bird,  even  the  herbivorous  and  graminivorous,  will  ou 
oeeasion   become   a   murderer,  and  carry  out   Nature's  law  by    tbc 
dtftmction  of  the  aged  and  the  wounded.      What  idea  can  we  form 
tlien  of  the  inspirer  of  such  an  instiuet,  nave  as — to  our  poor  thoughta 
"—tbc  Tcry  antitype  of  the  Lord  of  our  consciences  ?* 

Another  great  law  of  Nature  specially  brought  for  the  first  time 
into  its  prc&ent  promiucace,  is  that  of  Heredity,  it  is  in  fact  the  licy 
to  tlie  whole  theory  of  Evolatiou.  The  offspring  of  each  creature 
benefits  or  Kuffers  by  the  act  of  itn  parent,  and  again  tracumits  the 
sdrtDtage  or  disadvantage  to  its  deaeendants.  Any  induction  wc  may 
dn«  from  Nature  as  to  the  character  of  its  Author  must  give  this 
great  law  a  prominent  plare.  But  dn  we  not  seem,  wlien  we  reflect  on 
llie  part  which  this  law  plays  in  human  and  animal  life,  to  be  brought 
back  to  the  morality  of  barbarous  ages  when  tyrants  slaughtered  or  sold 
children  into  slavery,  as  the  ))euslty  of  the  father's  tmusgression? 
Katnre  brings  disease  into  whole  families,  and  sends  suffering,  im- 
becility, madness,  blindness,  untimely  death  on  the  children  and  on 
the  children's  children  ofa  man  who,  forhia  own  share,  often  endures 
but  a  very  brief  penalty  of  sickness,  or  perhaps  dies  a  sudden  and  pain- 
Icsi  death.  Is  this  just?  Is  it  just  at  all  that  the  child  should  be  born 
muined,  disfigured,  with  tainted  blood,  and  feeble  and  perverted  brain, 
btcanse  bis  father  was  a  drunkard  or  a  protligatc  ?     ^Vrc  wc  still  to 

*  WUe  titaae  p^M  hsYc  b*m  yt»»iitg  tiirough  tlio  iikm,  oji,  incident  bna  bcou  tc- 
nrtid  IrwB  twlia,  oil ibi ting  aluuply  ihu  cuntnwt  botw^nn  Christian  unii  l'iij,'itii  {i.<., 
Sten't)  Monlity  no  lliit  nry  pjint.  A  ti»f..rni«'l  eliil.1  wiM  horn  m  Madrni,  and 
iti  fartola  dtJitMntdj'  pul  it  ta  d«<U]i.  'rti»  crim«  bxing  {imvoil,  t1ii>  KiiKtiali 
Omi  d  Jnaliea  MBttneod  Uiem  to  terrftnile  (or  life,  whereii|ion  imnivlxr  faeliiiit  iu 
4i  riiiiilwiiji.  apprortagof  the  actor  the  pftmuU,  rose  to  such  n  pitcFi  of  uicitflnicub, 
MhI  Lord  CoaaanftiK,  uo  Guvtrnnr,  ibouglii  it  lj«at  to  rcilaoo  thn  pga^lty  tn  a 
■nlVl  Mr[aiM)aaMnt.  I.oailnn  nevrajMitwrB  EomuiciktiuK  ou  tbo  cmo  caltnly  rleKrilml 
lb  lafoii  MBtMBclit  U  "cniilo  nni)  limriMitvu*,"  biit  it  cannot  bn  denied  tlukt  it  vmii 
■rMh  IB  MoordMca  wiiii  tb«  law  of  tho  MarriTftl  of  the  FittMt  and  tho  gtsnonU 
KMUi  of  amiBBl  inctioct. 
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ask,  "Did  tliie  mau  biq  or  hie  father,  that  lie  was  born  blind?"  Does 
not  the  moral  scute  of  Christcndoni,  and  the  Icgielation  oF  all  Ctiriatian 
nations,  emphatically  pronounce  that  "  tlio  sou  sliall  not  bear  the 
iniquitj  of  the  father,  neither  shall  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
800  i  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  be  upou  him,  and  the 
wickedness  of  the  -wirked  shall  be  upon  liim  ?  "  It  seums  as  if  we 
could  register  the  very  hour  when  the  human  conacienec  renounced 
the  natural  law  which  it  had  previously  blindly  followed,  and  adopted 
the  higher  law  which  now  regulates  the  civilised  world.  The  ItJtb 
chapter  of  Esekicl  reads  like  the  bursting  of  new  moral  light  on 
the  mind  of  the  prophet.  "  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me, 
saying,  What  moan  ye,  that  ye  use  this  proverb  coueerniiig  the  land 
of  Israel,  saying,  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  ami  the  children's 
teeth  arc  set  on  edge  ?  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  yc  shall  not 
have  occasion  any  more  to  use  this  proverb  in  Israel.  Brhald,  all  souls 
are  mine  ;  as  the  soul  of  the  father,  so  also  the  soul  of  the  sun  is  mine  : 
the  soul  that  sinncth,  it  shall  die.  But  if  a  man  be  just  ....  he 
shall  surely  live,  saith  the  Lord  Ciod."  Nothiug  can  be  clearer  than 
the  repudiation,  on  an  authority  felt  by  the  speaker  to  be  divine,  of 
the  principle  which  prevails  tlirough  all  the  realms  of  animate  Nature 
and  bcare  heaviest  upou  man. 

To  sum  up  thia  part  of  our  subject :  Were  we  to  deduce  our  idea 
of  God  only  from  what  we  ean  team  of  Him  through  tho  book  of 
Mature  expounded  by  Darwiu  the  result  would  be  one  bearing  little  or 
no  resemblance  to  that  which  Cbni^tcndom  has  learned  to  adore  lu 
the  Father  of  Spirits.* 

Aud  if  from  such  a  Theology  of  Nature  we  were  to  proreed  to  decTnce 
a  Morality  of  Nature,  the  result  would  be  a  system  harder  and  more 
pitUeu  than  any  pagau  ethics  yet  known,  for  it  would  involve  the 
prtDciplcs : — 

That  Might  makes  tllght ; 

That  the  interests  of  tho  many  annihilate  the  rights  of  the  few, 
even  the  rights  to  life  or  cxcmptiou  from  torture  ; 

That  the  aged,  tbc  diseased,  the  imbecile,  sickly  aud  deformed 
children,  and  all  supcrlluous  and  troublesome  persons  of  either  sex, 
ihoold,  like  tbc  drones,  be  destroyed  hy  their  relatives ; 


•  I  may  aAH,  iia  a  frLeud  luu  poinled  «ut.  thut  in  liunun  H»tory  lu  wtll  lu  in  thu 
htinian  lieart.  wi?  inny  mil  tite  rat-ermal  of  the  [^w  of  thu  StrunjjMt.  It  i»  luit  tha 
"iK^Bvy  batlalivus,"  un  l\ie  siite  uf  nliicti  tlis  Iioril  of  IltMU  i«mliir«,}r«  to  Iw  fonod  liitbt- 
in^,  Tlic  (]«c|ic«t  uiil  nioiit  rlunblo  infliiiinc«»  wliidi  have  ever  touclieil  our  ncti  tbtMo 
wktciilmvcdcilcctctl  tho  wliglo  stream  of  Utttor}',  h&vc  iprang,  nut  I'lMiii  iibysiuiU  ure^oo 
iiitc:llwtu&i  iCn^iigth,  but  from    mur&]   ami  «|<iritiinl  aaurcM.      ICvury  tiiiiu   vru  VTitc  ih« 

AaM  (if  till!  j't-nr  iii  which  wv  ikn.'  living,  iir  r>f  tiny  pniit  nccuitviuw,  wo  r««onl  tb»  laoC 
thitttliv  KiiiUiti^'  i>f  H(iBku.'tli«l>lynipi^lK  of  (:^ecuo,  tha  DynutiMof  Eg^pt  sod  every 
aUirr  nvkuutii;;  |>u«t  iii  ibo  worid't  story  h«rs  &I1  b««D  lataofiA.  in  oat;  lli«  AiX»  whSD 
a  rliiU  who  ncrcr  btWMDc  «  kin^  or  cooquetor— legislator  «r  pliil(iM{ih«r,  w»»  bora  in 
asUbk. 
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That  the  children  and  graDdchildren  of  offeaders  should  be  made 
to  bc«r  the  pCD&lties  iDcurred  hy  their  pareots. 


Such  u  ID  brief  the  Morality  of  Nature.  Other  ]cssoas  might  be 
taken  from  her  scarcely  less  fatally,  concerning  the  relations  of  the 
•exes.  It  might  be  plausibly  asked,  Why  should  amau  be  hold  to  sin 
wbeo  be  keeps  a  harem,  as  do  olags,  bulls,  cocks,  and  scores  of  other 
aniinaU?  Or  a  voman  be  tlcip'adcd  by  foLlowinf  the  behaviour  of 
female  dogs  and  ca(3?  Monogamy,  (and,  ve  may  add,  Modesty),  as 
well  as  Justice  and  Mercy,  wouhl  »oou  vanish  from  human  society 
were  it  once  alio  ved  that  we  may  Icaru  even  the  elements  of  Duty  from 
Katnre,  "  If,"  says  John  Stuart  Mill,  •'  imitations  of  the  Creator's  will, 
M  reTealrd  in  Nature,  were  applied  as  a  rule  of  action,  the  mast  atro- 
cious enormities  of  the  wont  meu  would  be  more  than  justified  by  the 
apparent  intention  of  Proridencc  that  throughout  all  animated  Nature 
the  strong  should  prey  upon  the  weak."  * 

Bat  if  consequences  like  these  must  follow  from  accepting  Nature 
u  a  guide  to  religion  or  morality,  it  is  surety  time  to  protect  loudlj 
t^aiost  the  attempts  now  often  made  to  refer  to  it  aa  one  or  the  other? 
It  is  utterly  illogical  to  make  euch  reference  in  one  case  and  refuse 
to  do  *o  in  all.  We  are  bound  to  take  Nature  I'n  hlor,  with  all  her 
liwi  and  all  her  craeltiM,  a»  well  as  herbenelicences;  her  tyrannies 
u  well  as  her  motherlinesse»— if  vc  are  to  follow  her  at  all;  and 
where  thia  would  land  us  I  have,  I  think,  sutllciently  shown, 

Two  classes  of  persons  fall  into  the  error  of  referring  to  Nature  as 

■  gaaie.     The  first  do  it  in  good  faith,  haring  never  reflected  on  the 

tenible  lessons  which  her  laws  practically  tench,  and  haring  blindly 

accepted  the  optimism   of  Christian  theolo^'ians  who   (as  I  said  at 

itnting)  have  only  sought  in  Nature  for  premises  to  support  their 

awn  foregone  conclusions,  derived  from  quite  other  channels,  of  the 

Brnne  perfection.     They  arc  enchanted,  an  all  of  as  with  eyes  and 

hcHta  must  ever  be.  with  Nature's  loveliness  and  majeaty,  of  which 

tbrr  behold  perhaps  only  thofic  fairest  aspects  sought  out  in  these 

diji  by  every  man  of  cultivated  feeling.      They  think  accordingly, 

tUt  Nature  affords  aa  good,  if  not  better  ground  wbercoD  to  erect 

a  lUligion    than    the    unstable   consciousncHs  of  huniaiiity.      Alas! 

Uiey  might  as  safely  build  a  cathedral  on  the  emerald  grass  over  a 

ijiigmiicl 

The  second  claas  of  persons  who  arc  wont  to  refer  to  Nature  as  a 
^sidc  to  religion  and  morals,  differ  from  the  last  very  widely,  for 
lb«y  have  never  been  deceived  by  the  optimiim  of  divines,  and  are  wcU 
witd  in  the  most  terrible  secrets  of  Nature.  They  do  not  blindly 
MOpt  Nature  aa  the  others  do,  because    they   think  she    teaches 

•  •'  £Mwya  on  HcUgioo,"  ^  59. 
VOL.  LIU.  O 
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Clirhtiaaiiy,  but  (it  is  to  be  fcarcil)  because  they  How  thai  the  teache$ 
rank  Paffanism.  This  Inat  daxs  consiots  of  nseii  of  science  who  despise 
the  religious  sentimciiU  of  their  Dcighlioun,  mid  who,  from  the 
lieiglits  of  tlicir  sypenority,  rebiilte  them  by  referring  to  "  the  actioD 
of  Almighty  Power "  in  the  nntiiral  world  9a  sanctioning  practices 
Tirhirh  the  iinscientific  Christian  is  disposed  to  abhor.* 

Ill  fst-c  of  t1ie»c  perilous  reasoniugs,  both  on  the  side  of  the 
tbouglitlcss  tvho  know  Nature  too  little,  and  of  the  scientiats  who  know 
her  too  well,  it  is  mrely  time  once  more  to  raise  the  old  jirophetic 
cry  :  "  If  B»al  be  Goil,  worship  Him  ;  but  if  the  Lord  be  God,  worship 
TItM."  There  ought  to  be  no  halting  between  two  optuions. 
Pardonable  as  it  is  for  men.  wearied  of  the  controversies  of  theology 
and  tortured  by  the  difGcuUica  which  beset  every  phase  of  faith,  to 
turn  to  tbc  external  world  aud  think  that  there  at  least  they  may 
find  solid  ground  to  build  tbeir  temple,  it  ts  yet  urgently  needful  to 
resist  Buch  a  ICDdcncy  and  recall  the  minds  of  our  gcneratioa  to 
the  truth,  which  none  may  gainsay,  that,  if  there  be  &  God  at  all. 
He  in  a  Spirit,  and  that  it  in  in  B|>irit  He  muRt  be  found  and 
wor!<hipi)ed.  In  the  lauffuage  of  the  old  theology,  it  is  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  "  Holy  Spirit  throned  within  us/*  of  whom  Seneca 
spoke,  the  "  still  small  voire  "  of  the  rcli^inu-i  cntiBcionsness  which 
Elijah  heard,  which  can  gnidu  us  to  Divine  knowledge  ;  not  the  wind, 
noMbc  earthquake,  »oMhc  6re,  not  thclawsof  EtoIuIiod.  Oar  pur- 
view of  the  unirerse  is  all  too  iucomplele,  our  insight  into  the 
meaning  of  the  laws  wliicli  guveru  it  too  liuperlicia],  to  enable  us 
to  form  from  it  any  intelligent  or  trustworthy  idea  of  its  Author 
and  lie  has  Himself  ehoHcn  to  tcaeh  us  tn  another  way. 

There  will  come  a  time,  as  1  believe,  in  the  ;eon9  of  our 
immortality  when  we  shall  be  able  with  eagle  cyi-s  to  embrace  the 
Divine  plan  of  cur  world's  hi3tory,niid  once  more  look  ou  everything 
which  baa  been  made  and  find  it  good.  But  now — poor  fiock  of 
apbida:  that  wc  are,  crawling  on  one  leaf  of  the  great  Ygdrassil 
oak — it  is  vain  for  us  to  hope  to  ftttain  auy  such  sweep  of  vision. 
Let  Science  toil  on  and  add  fact  to  fact,  and  improve  ber  theories 
generation  aflcr  generation,  carrying  the  assurance  with   her  that 

*  ITBroiiisipMinim  cifKucli  nrBumunttmuia  |>&niiihlet  imiid  by  the  Atumialion /cr 
tlif  Adirtnrtntfiil  11/  MriHrintlni  linfOTrh; — "IC  i(  iiDtHuinucIi  1\vtnMng  of  RDenUgbt^iM^l 
neulLmeuU  llint  men  hold  ounniniiiinii  willi  tlm  f'rcatnr,  aa  >> j  a  knowlDdge  of  the  great 
IawbhikI  iiriiici)ili:a  bf  wbkb  Almii;lityrv»'Gr  govcroa  all  tUiogB,  and  wlucb,  Isri^eG  hy 
TntiMti'''"']"''' """•'*■  icicntilin  incn  linr?  fliniwvcml.  And  tli«  men  who  know  moatsttOttt 
tbt)  ptmcr*  wiiicli  rrgiilatt  thi!  tmircnf,  and  dctenninfi  human  ftctiom,  ara  th«  mosb 
likely  to  knov.  about  a  Qium  <.t  all  fhing*-"  ....  "Thn  coniplot«  diKK^rd  of 
humau  and  animal  life  l-y  t1<n  afxtnilionii  of  Nati)m,  m  in  tb«  twceat  earthquakes  at 
lactiia  Olid  Java,  rninAl  to  u.orf>  tutii.tt  in  caau  where  objiKCs  of  ^rMler  iiuportanca 
and  maiciiitude  am  ujvolvccl,  puin.  and  i^»th  ctod,  of  ooUDllcaa  uiimlwf^  of  n>i?u  mid 
naunala,  ia  a  t«wiiilary  iiiaU».  Tbl^  i)vcM«itj  of  now  bnowlodgc.  utiil  of  tuio  and  toil 
to  obUin  it,  arc  nnaToidabla  condituma  vf  lifn,  aud  to  tind  faiUt  witb  m»,  «r  object 
to  1«ko  ibe  in«atu  HMCMsiy  for  guning  nioh  knowlodge,  ij  ditdfdUnM  0/  ikvima 

IBUIUU," 
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to-clay*»  knowledge  will  be  to-morrow's  ignorance.  When  all  ia  done 
her  tower  will  never  reach  to  heareo,  nor  even  be  appreciably  nearer 
to  it  at  the  sammit  than  at  the  base.  It  is  in  other  ways  that 
man  must  find  God ;  nay,  rather  that  God  will  find  Man ;  that  the 
Father  of  Spirits  seeks  and  finds  the  spirits  "  which  also  are  His 
offapring." 

We  may  still  gaze  upon  this  beautiful  world  with  the  sweet  sense 
that  our  joy  in  its  loveliness  is  in  truth  the  deep  sympathy  of  bods 
in  their  Father's  work,  the  echo  of  Ood's  divine  delight  in  Beauty, 
manifested  in  earth  and  sky.  But  when  we  behold  the  wrongs  and 
agonies  of  nnoffending  creatures  we  need  not  perplex  our  souls  and 
warp  oar  moral  sense  by  endeavouriug  to  find  jastification  for  such 
evil,  but  fall  back  on  the  testimony  of  our  own  consciences  to  the 
perfect  goodness  of  their  Lord.  The  "still  small  voice  "  which  says 
to  iM  *'  Be  Merciful  I "  is  our  guarantee  that  He  who  utters  it  is  All- 
Merciful. 

Fkances  Powbe  Cobbb. 
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IP  a  tlioughtful  student  of  modern  politics  were  nAei  to  name  tbe 
motive  force  which  has  most  powerfully  sliKped  and  dircctcrf  the  i 
course  of  coiitcmporary  history,  he  would  probably  reply^ "  The  scnti-  ^f 
meatof  iia.tiouality."  To  say  uothiug  of  its  iuHuence  on  smaller  com-  ^\ 
muniti«,  it  has  already  created  or  consolidated  two  great  European  , 
States,  and  there  arc  those  who  believe  that  it  is  destined  to  break  tip  a  H 
third.  In  dayowhen  empires  werebnilt  »p  or  held  togpthorby  military  ^^ 
conqucatB  or  dynastic  nlHances,  the  growth  of  such  a  sentiment  might  ^ 
have  been  disregarded  with  impunity.  In  an  age  when  the  slroiigcat,^| 
goverDuifuts  are  mora  or  less  penetrated  by  democratic  ideas,  it  cannot  ^\ 
fail  to  nwakcD  the  interest  of  the  philusojilier,  the  hopes  or  anxieties 
of  the  stateamau. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  problem  is  complicated  by' 
the  co-existence  of  several  very  distinct  and  pronounced  typea  of 
national  chnracterj  as  well  as  by  tbe  popular  sentiment  which  liaa 
grown  up  around  eafh.  Speaking  gctierally.  it  may  be  said  that,  by  the 
majority  of  Euglishmeii,  the  nationality  of  Scotchmen  is  rcganled 
with  good-natured  toleration  or  sentimental  sympathy,  that  of  Irish- 
mea  with  gronlug  alarm  or  anahening  self-reproach,  that  of  Weltli- 
OQCQ  with  Bometbinff  like  contemptuous  iodiOerence.  Yet  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show  that,  of  thesp.  three  nationalities,  that  of  Wale*  , 
is  at  once  the  most  strougly  marked  and  the  most  likely  to  prove 
enduring.  Wlien  therefore  men  like  Lord  Selbome  profess  them- 
selves unable  to  see  the  slightest  reason  why  Wales  should  claim  from 
the  Imperial  Pnrliamrnt  a  more  distinctive  treatment  than  Yorkshire, 
it  is  time  to  enter  a  gond-tempered  protest  against  assumptions  which 
arc  not  the  leas  irritating  or  miKltievous  because  they  arc  fuuudcd. 
upon  if^or&Qce.     Upon  the  causca  of  that  ignorance  I  will  endeavonr 
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to   touch  [liFreiDer.     Let    us   first  dctcrmme — What  constitntos  * 
natioD? 

The  (|ucstioQ  is  by  no  means  easy  to  answer  in  the  abstract,  though 
each  of  us  may  feel  no  diOIcnlty  iu  rceognieitig  any  particular  branch 
of  the  human  rncc  as  coming  vitbiu  the  designation.  One  man 
would  probably  reply  that  a  oatiou  is  created  and  kept  together  by 
identity  of  political  institutioasj  another  by  community  of  origin,  a 
third  by  wmilarity  of  language,  Yet  it  would  be  possible  to  show  by 
examples  that  not  one  of  these  three  elements,  taken  by  itself,  neces- 
aarily  cooBtitntea  a  nation;  and^  on  the  other  hRnd,  that  a  nation  may 
cibt  independently  of  one  or  more  of  them. 

Let  us  take  each  in  order.      Our  ^at  Indian  dependencies  are 
ruled  by  the  same  (lOrcmmcnt,  and.  speaking  generally,  by  the  aarae 
bws  ;  yet  DO  ooe  would  think  of  speaking  of  the  Indian  nation.  Erery 
ttndent  of  Indian  history  knows  that  our  conquest  oF  the  country  was 
fseilitated  and  our  hold  strengthened  by  the  innumerable  racial  and 
leligioug  difierenocH  which  enabled,  and  still  enable,  a  handful  of  Euro- 
peans to  sabjogatc  and  hold  in  subjection  Home  200  million  OricntaLa. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  canlinal  article  of  belief  with  most  Anglo-Indiana  that 
the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  Indian  nationality  will  necessarily  inrolro 
the  downfall   of  our  great   Eastern  Umpire.      The  Turkish  Empire, 
igaio,  is  notniually  under  the  sway  of  oue  ruler,  who,  so  far  aa  he 
tcknowledges  any  law  at  all.  gorcms  it  by  the  same  laws.     Yet  no 
one  would  think  of  dignifying  the  beterogeneousmnssof  Arabs,  Kopts, 
Kurds,  Stars,  and  Greeks   who  ncknowledgn  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Saltan  with  the  name  of  a  nation.      The  great  mass  of  the  Russian 
peo|ilc  arc  animated  by  a  blind  and  fanatical  devotion  to  their  CKar, 
nd  by  a  patriotism  not  tlin  Icsa  genuine  because  it  is  largely  coloured 
\rf  religious  zcul.     Their  GoYernmcnt  is  one  of  the  most  compact 
and  highly  centralixed  iu  the  world.     Yet,  though  we  may  look  upon 
the  ?olcs  and  the  Finns  as  a  nation,  I  doubt  whether  any  oue  eoald 
apeak  of  the  Eussian  nation  in  the  senso    in  wbiah  ho  might  apply 
tiiit  term  to  the   French,  Germans,  or   Italians.      'ITic  same  remark 
■pjilics  with  even  grcairr  force  to  the  ill-ssaortcd  bundle  of  uationalt- 
tita  which  compose  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.     It  follows,  there- 
that  the  accident  of  political   union  under  the  same  accptrc, 
it  may  make  a  State,  docs  not  ucecssariLy  make  a  nation. 
Let  us  apply  another  test — that  of  community  of  race  and  origin. 
I  one  will  deny  that  few  things  arc  more  calculated  to  weld  men 
^topther  than  those  common  temperaments,  habits,  and  types  of  cba- 
new  which,  modified  us  they  may  be  by  climate  and  other  local 
inflneacca,  arc   popularly  believed  to   be  the  distinctive  and    inde- 
itractihlc  attributes  of  diScrcut  families  of  the  human  race,  especially 
»h»,  as  often  happens,  the  bonds  of  racial  affinity  arc  strengthened 
tf  %  conmon  religious  faith  and  worship.    Perhaps  the  moat  remark- 
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able  proof  of  the  rcuatBticc  of  a  titroiigly  marked  natioaalit;  to  all 
external  iuflucuccs  it  to  be  found  in  the  liistor;  of  that  Hebrew  race, 
which,  dispersed  as  it  btis  been  over  three  eontinenta,  and  perwrnted 
with  unrelenting  screritj  in  each  of  them,  «till  remains  nlmost  as 
niQcfa  n  nation  as  it  vos  iu  the  dajs  of  the  Mosaic  dispensittioo.  Yet 
it  vonld  be  rash  to  conclude  that  a  nation,  in  the  trne  sense  of  the 
word,  can  only  be  composed  of  men  of  the  g:ime  blood.  The  French 
are  probably  the  most  homogeneous  people  in  Enrope.  No  nation 
hSiS  ever  developed  such  a.  capacity  for  osaiiuilation,  either  at  home  or 
abroad ;  yet  the  Icjial  obscrvout  traveller  must  have  noticed  how  vridely 
the  Frank  or  Teuton  of  the  north-east  of  France  diflfcrs  from  the 
Gascon  or  Rrcton  of  the  south  and  west.  The  English  themselves 
are  one  of  the  nioit  mixed  races  in  the  vorld ;  and  although  it  is  the 
faabion  to  speak  of  our  TraoBatlantic  cousins  as  members  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  family,  it  is  certain  that  their  original  racial  type  haa 
been,  and  it),  Ini^ely  diluted  by  Irish  Celts,  by  German  and  Scaiidi- 
narian  Teutons,  and  even  by  Spanish  Mexicans.  Yet  no  one  venturea 
to  dcuy  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  in  tlie  truest  sense 
of  the  word  a  natiou^a  name  to  which  they  have  proved  their  title 
by  the  tremendous  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure  which  they  have 
made  to  deserve  it.  On  the  other  band,  a  recent  visit  to  the  Scandi- 
Tanian  peninsula  has  convinced  me  that  two  peoples  so  closely 
allied  in  blood  aa  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians  may,  even  when  united 
under  one  king,  speaking  a  language  nearly  identical,  and  divided  by 
an  almost  imperceptible  boundury-Iiue,  remain  for  all  intents  and 
purposes  two  separate  nationi.  The  well-known  stanzas  descriptive 
of  the  puny  physical  barriers  and  strong  traditional  jealousies  which 
separate  the  sister  Iberian  kingdoms  will  occur  to  mo&t  readers  of 
"  Childc  Harold  "  ns  an  illustration  of  the  same  truth. 

The  recurrence  of  these  aecmingly  inexplicable  anomalies  should 
act  as  a  warning  against  a  haaty  adoption  of  what  is  called  "  the 
facial  theory  of  nationalitiea"  A  learned  writer  ia  tbe  Times, 
on  '*  The  Race  Types  of  To-day,"  has  pronounced  the  Welsh  to  be 
*'m  complex  a  mixture  as  could  he  desired,"  because  their  heads  are 
of  diflerent  shapes  and  their  eyes  of  different  colours.  Such  specula- 
tiouB  are  more  interesting  to  the  ethnologist  than  to  the  practical 
philuBupher;  for  they  leave  out  of  account  the  various  material  and 
moral  itiHueaees  which  tend  to  separate  or  unite  men  of  the  same  or 
different  lineage.  The  climatic  and  alimentary  conditions  which 
make  out  of  the  same  speciea  a  Newfoundland  watch-dog  and  an 
Italian  greyhound,  a  Shetland  pony  and  a  London  dray-horae,  are  not 
without  their  fflV-ct  on  the  human  race.  The  presence  of  a  strongly 
marked  geographical  barrier — a  precipitous  mountain  chain,  or  a 
storm-beaten  arm  of  the  sea — the  consciousness  of  a  common  faith,  a 
common  history,  common  associations,  common  sufferings,  and  com- 
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nOD    dacgerv — Iiave    before   now    ftiscd   into   r   compact    and    liar- 

moDious  whole  men  whnae  complexions  and  cheekbones  proclaimed 

the  diversity  of  their  origin.      Wc   have  high  authority  for  sajing 

that  Greece  was  made  b;  the  Persian   inraaion,  aud  it  needed  the 

erer-prcsctit  pressure  of  hostile  and  jealoas  neii;hbours  to  conrert  the 

city,  described  by  one  of  its  historians  aa  the  "  sink  of  nationalities/' 

into  the  nucleus  of  the  foremost  nation  of  the  world.      For  a  more 

Kcent  illustratiou,  vc  have  only   to  look   across  the    Channel    to 

find  iu  the  dcKCDdanta  of  Cromwell's  settlers  patriots  i/um  Ulbernidn 

HUeniicivrcj. 

Now,  of  all  these  rarioiis  astringenta  (if  I  tnn.r  borrow  a  term  from 

chemical  phrucology)  none   is    more  powerful  than  the   use  of  a 

commoQ  laognagc  and  Che  possession  of  a  common  literature;  for  the 

«mple  reMOn  that  aucfa  a  bond  not  only  unites  those  who  possess  it, 

bat  effectuallf  cuts  tlicm  off  from  those  who  do  not.      Certainly,  no 

single  c&uK  has  done  more  to  bring  about  the  two  most  remarkable 

erents  of  this  century :    the  consummation  of  Italian  aud    QermaQ 

noity — a  cousummation  which,  perhaps,  owes  more  to   Dante    aud 

Ailieri,  to  Losing  and  Goethe,  thao  to  the  iron  will  of  Bismarck  or 

th«    wily  statesmanship  of  Cavour.     Many  years  ago  one   of    the 

patriot  pocta  of  Germany,  asking  himself  the  question,  "  Was  ist  des 

beutschen  Vaterlaud '( "  answercil  in  liueH  vbicb  touched  the  very 

Itean  of  bis  ouuntrjmcn  : — 

"  1st  wn  lUs  deutache  Znngo  klinpt, 
Uad  Uoit  101  tliiBinel  Lieder  sLugt  1 " 

On  the  otbcr  baud,  if,  as  a  distiuguishcd  writer  in  the  Fortaightly 

Rerifip  '  bas  lately  pointed  out,  Au«lri«,  despite  her  historic  renown 

aud  military  prtiHtigc,  is  fast  bccomtug  what  Metternicb  once  called 

Itsly,  ''a  mere  gGographical  expressiou,"  her  weaknen  is  mainly  due 

to  the    fact    that    her    inhabitauts    speak   some    thirteen    dilTercnt 

Uflgnagcs  and  thirty-tiFc  diffcreut   dialccta.      At  the  same  time,  it 

would  be  wrong  to  infer  that  a  common  lauguage  ia  necessarily  the 

mly  tdt  of  a  common  nationality.     The  Gcrraan-spcBking  inhabi- 

tsnts  of  Alsace  and    Lorraine  were    until   lately,  and   the    lircton- 

spetking  iubahitanta  of  Lower  Brittany  are  now,  almost  as  French 

u  tlie  Parisians  themsehea.     Nor  does   the  loss  uf  a   language  of 

itwir  imply  the  loss  of  a  nationality.     The    iligbluuder   who    lays 

uiie  his  Gaelic,  the  Irisbmau  who  forgets    his   Ene,  remains  as 

nstimal  u  ever;  indeed,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  acquisition 

n4  use  of  a  new  and  more  geucrally  understood  language  may  serve 

toitiaiUate  and  develop  the  growth  of  a    national   B[urit.     No  two 

BMo  hare  done  more  to  awaken  and  sustain  the  patriotism  of  Scotch- 

acotbaa  Robert  Burns  aud  Walter  Scott.      Yet  if  Iturua  aud  Scott 


*  FwtmigUlg  tCtrU-ui   tor    April, 
IV.AnMha-auojpuy,''  t>.  4»L 
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bad  written  in  Qaclic  tliey  would  have  "  wasted  tbcir  sweetness  on 
the  desert  air  ;  "  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Irish  question  would  never 
hove  reached  iU  prcacut  ucule  stage  if  Mr.  O'Briea  ond  Mr.  Dillon 
had  spoken  and  written  ouIt  in  the  language  of  Brian  ilom. 

If  then  a  nationality  can  exist  without  the  presence  of  any  one 
of  the  TarioDS  constituent  elements  which  I  liavo  enumerated,  what 
is  it  ihnt  makes  a  itatton?  The  answer  probably  is,  the  combinatiou 
in  a  greater  or  less  d^ree  of  ull  or  most  of  them. 

Kow,  if  the  test  be  applied  to  Wales.  I  venture  to  assert  that,  so 
far  as  it  is  posailile  for  a  nation  to  eiist  without  political  institutions 
of  its  own,  the  WeUh  arc  as  distinctively  a  nation  aa  a  people 
uumericfLlly  so  soiall  and  occupyiog  so  small  a  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  can  be.  The  inhabitnots  of  Wales  pruperj  If  not  ooe  of  the 
purest  races,  are  certainly  in  teraperament,  in  hahita,  in  tastes,  above 
tdl  in  their  religious  proclivities  and  susceptibilities,  national  almoat  to 
a  faidt.  tSuch  isolated  sjmts  as  Gower  in  (ilamurguutihire  and  tlic 
"iiiiglaod  beyond  Wales"  of  Pembrokeshire— really  Korman  or 
]''lcmish  colonies,  where  English  customs  and  the  English  language 
have  stubbornly  held  their  own  against  all  surrounding  impressions — 
are  in  truth  the  exceptions  which  prove  the  rule.  But  for  this  dis- 
tinctive character,  I  believe  that  no  people  in  the  world,  subjected 
to  such  penetrating  social  and  political  indiiencea  from  outside,  could 
have  retained  for  so  long  a  period  and  in  its  pristine  purity  their  own 
tangnagc.  We  are  sometimes  told  that  the  Welsh  lauguitge  is  dying 
out.  If  so.  like  Charles  11.,  it  must  be  "an  uuconscionablc  long  time 
in  dying."  The  same  thing  was  said  fifty  year*  ago,  but  it  is  an  an- 
douhted  fact  that  the  number  of  WcUh-spcaking  people  has  diBtiuctly 
increasc<l  aiuce  that  time.*  It  may  be  that  the  retention  of  a  separate 
language  is  at  once  the  cause  nod  the  consequence  of  this  singular 
taoUtion ;  bat,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  is  there.  Let  me  give  a 
case  in  point.  Some  twelve  ceuturies  have  parsed  since  OSa's  l>ykc  was 
(if  wc  arc  to  adopt  the  latest  theory)  constructed  to  mark  the  boundary 
line  of  the  English  and  M'elsh  languages  ;  and,  at  least  iu  the  part  of 
Waleswhcrc  I  iivc,Offa'8Dyko  still  remains  what  it  was  twelve  centuries 
ago;  and  if  I  go  two  or  three  miles  from  my  door  in  one  direction,  I 
fliid  scarcely  auybody  who  speaks  Welsh — if  I  go  the  same  distance  in 
another  direction,  I  find  scnrccly  anybody  who  speaks  English.  No 
doubt  it  is  very  diOicult  to  couviuce  a  stranger  of  this.  The  use  of 
English  in  all  our  elementary  schools.  1  am  c^eu  told,  must  iu  the 
end  drive  out  the  old  vernacular  tongue.  But  those  who  argue 
thus  forget  that,  iu  the  words  of  one  of  the  witui-sacs  examined  be- 
fore the  last  Kducatiou  Commission,  '*  it  is  the  mother  tongue  of  the 
childrcuj  the  tongue  with  which  all  tbcir  hearts'  associations  are  bound 

•  TlieKcfiortof  tbo  nirp&rtineiitjilCoiamittM&ii  W*IiJi  IntonnodiAto  K<Iiic«lwn  |ila«ea 
)  at  a  tittto  ovur  a  raMivD,  but  tliia  eatiuijile  in  jirobaUy  bnlnw  the  mark. 
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up — the  languafc  oftli«ir  bomes,  of  thdr-parciitft' religion,  of  their  owu 
qrnpathies  and  inteUii^ence  ;  -"  And  thut  the  moment  the  child  rccrosscs 
ibe  tlueftliold  of  the  school  his  miud  flics  back,  Uko  an  unbc&t  boir, 
lo  tbe  sovmils  aod  idioms  nliich  have  hccumo  as  it  trere  t  jmrt  of  his 
nature.  Tbc  wme  iritaess  quotes  nereral  iustancea  to  dhow  how 
floBiins  and  saperKcial  is  the  iraitressirm  left  Xty  the  study  of  Uugiish, 
sKa  in  tlic  beat  clcmcntury  twrhuuls.  If  a  further  proof  were  wauted 
of  the  passiouatc  devotiOQ  of  Welshmeu  to  their  own  kiiguuge  in  the 
pnaent  day,  1  would  appeal  to  tlie  experience  of  anr  man  who  has 
attempted  to  address  a  public  meeting — sar,  in  Anglcsca  or  Merioneth- 
ihite — in  the  two  language).  In  the  one  case^  he  strikes  a  chord 
which  ia  often  mute ;  in  the  other,  one  which,  however  unskilfully 
touched,  vibrates  tlirough  the  hearts  of  his  audience  like  tlic  pulBB< 
tioDC  of  an  electric  diord. 

Vic  have  then  in  Wales  the  somewhat  singular  spectacle  of  a  people 

patriotic  to  tbc  core,  yet  politically  merged  iu  a  country  with  which 

tbey  hare  little  else  in  commou.     Krery  one  knows  that  the  word 

Rogland   in  an  Act  of  Parliament  includes  Wales;  and  a  Cabinet 

Minister  has  lately  declared  in  his  place  iu  the  House  of  Commons 

that  he  ia  "  unable  in  his  own  mind  to  separate  Wales  from  I'^gland." 

The  phenomenon   is  not  without  a  pnnillel.      Probably  the  nimrcafe 

DOOtemporBry  counterpart  is  to  be  found  iu  the  proriuco  of  lirittany, 

paepled  by  an  alien  race  which  speaks  on  altcu  language.     But  what 

I  believe  is  almost  uniqae  in   history  is  this,  that  while  the  Welab 

people  continue  to  ctiug  as  passionately  as  ever  to  their  own  iintiun- 

ibty,  that  nationality  is,  or  has  been  till  quite  lately,  almost  ignored 

bj  tbe   outside   world.      1   have   already  spoken  of  Lord  Sclborne. 

Mt.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Siiteteenth  Century* 

pronouacea  us  to  be  '^  a  nation  iu  a  poetical  and  not  iu  a  political 

MUD."     Tbe  remark  perhaps  prorea,  what  most  people  knew  boforc> 

tkaS  the  diitingiiiahed  arch  eueoiy  of  English  "  I'biliaLinism  "  ia  a 

better  poet   than  a  politician,  and  affords  aooUier  itutanoo  of  a 

[ilifuciaii  falling  a  rictini  to  an  epidemic  which  he  has  undertaken  to 

core.     But  it  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  example  of  the  way  iu  which 

Ea|liilimeii  of  the  highest  culture  have  learnt  to  undcmtand  the 

Vichb  character.     As  to  the  average  Iliiglishman,  he  knows  rather 

nun  bf  the  Soudan  than  be  docs  of  Walen.      1  am  not  speaking  now 

ef  toarista  who  spend  a  month  or  ao  in  watering- places,  wliich  are 

Mfaing  more  than  Brighlous  and  J3IackpooU  in  Wale«i,  but  of  men 

iho  have  livud  all  their  Uvea  among  us,  and  yet  who  are  strangera 

tadiqoumcni  in  the  land — among  us,  but  not  of  us — who  persist  in 

■foiling  a  Welshman  as  a  somewhat  peculiar  kind   of  Englishman 

I>Ti^  in  a  place  with  an  unpronounceable  name,  aud  preferring  a 

naiical  festival  to  a  horse-race. 

*  AViuiMnf A  Ctnturt/  for  ^optomtivr,  p.  331. 
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Thin  ignorftDce  is  mnialy  traceable  to  tiro  cansei.      In  the 
place,  the  "  upper  crost "  ot  Webb  societv  is  es-tcatially  Eoglinh.     The 
vcaltby  capitalists  who,  greatly  to  our  material  advaotagc,  invade  the 
valleys  of  the  Dee,  the  Clwyd,  and  the  Conway,  arc  mostly  drawn 
from  the  ueighbouriug  Euglish  couuticSj  and  perhaps  not  uniiBturally 
regard  tlie  lan^age  and  idiosyncrasy  of  their  adopted  couutry  aa  a 
Btamhliiig-biock  or  a  nnisince.     The  native  Welsh  gentry  have  t(Hig 
beea  in  the  habit  of  sending  their  sons  to  be  educated  in  English 
schools  and  universities,  and  until  lately  did  their  best  to  discourage 
the  aojuiiiiiion  and  use  of  the  Welsh  tongue,  with  the  sole  aud  uu- 
fortunatc  result  that  the  gulf  which  religions  differences  had  created 
between  the  various  classes   of    Welsh    society    has    been   acoaibly 
iridcoed.     In  the  next  place,  the  literature  of  Wales — far  more  pro-   ^ 
lific,  CBjiecially  in  theological  and  political  works,  than  is  generally  ^| 
supposed — is,  to  use  a  cant  term  applied  to  the  literature  of  Oermauy  ^i 
iu  the  Iwginniag  of  the  centurj*,  essentially  exoteric.     Welsh  books 
and  pamphlets,  written  in  a  language  as  nnintelligiblc  to  the  Kuglinh 
Tcailcr  aa  Hebrew  or  Chinese,  have  naturally  addressed  themselves  to 
Welsh  readers ;  and  Englishmen  have  been  left  to  glean  their  im- 
pressions of  the  Principality  from  natives  who  were  either  shy  of  h 
opening  their  hearts  to  strangers,  or  -directly  interested  in  misrepre-  ^ 
Milling    the   truth.     With  the    osteiisible    view    of   disjiclliug    this 
ignorance,  the  Timen  has  lately  published  a  series  of  letters  pur}X}rtiug 
to  give  a  birdVeyc  view  of  the  religious,  political,  and  sociai  state 
of  the  I'rincipality  ;  hut  these  letters,  though  nut  devoid  of  litcnuy 
ability,  arc  so  obviously  prepared  for  I-Itiglinh  consumptiua,  and  no 
transparently  intended  to  serve  a  particular  purposc>that  while  convey- 
ing to  the  general  reader  a  somewhat  distorted  idea  of  its  condition, 
they  have  produced  no  impreaaiou  iu  the  eouutry  itself. 

Now  I  am  very  far  from  saying  that  this  isulatiou,  bowerer  caused, 
is  from  any  point  of  view  a  good  thing.  Wales  aud  Moomuuth- 
shire  (which  is  cthnographically  part  of  Wales)  cuutaiu  a  population 
nearly  equal  to  onc-hatf  of  that  of  Scolluud  and  one-third  of  that 
of  Ireland.  That  population  is  placed  upon  the  very  oulaktrta  of 
the  great  industrial  centres  of  the  kingdom.  Moreover,  it  is  rapidly 
overHowing  its  houudarics.  The  Welsh  population  of  Liverpool  aloue 
is  estimated  at  S)0,0(JO;  and  if  to  this  be  added  that  of  Ix)ndoD, 
Manchester,  and  other  large  towns,  as  well  us  that  of  Wales  itself, 
the  sum  total  canuot  fall  far  short  of  tno  million  souls.  While 
the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  country — uever,  it  ia  true,  very 
great — has  perhaps  not  decreased  to  a  greater  extent  tbau  that  of 
England,  its  mining,  quanting,  and  m&aufactunug  industries  have 
been  developed  at  a  still  greater  rate.  The  two  counties  of  Mon- 
mouth and  Glamorgan  Lave  during  the  present  reign  grown  more 
rapidly  iu  wealth  and  population  than  any  English  shire.    The  Welsh 
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port  of  Cardiff  alreitdj  stands  third  ia  the  list  of  British  harboan, 
aad»  within  the  last  few  days,  wc  have  hccn  promised  anctr  Et  Dorado 
iti  Merionethshire.     If,  as  will  be  oascrtul,  these  rcsatta  owe  nmcli  to 
Soglish    capital,  they   certaiuly   owe    still   more    to  Welsh    lahour. 
Sorely  a  people  with  sach  cRpabilitics  arc  no  iDsigDificaot  factors  in 
oar  Imperial  system.      But  cnn  it  be  said  that  wo  have,  as  compan^ 
vitb  Lrisbuica  and  Seotchoicnj  borne  our  fair  part  in  the  making  of 
that  empire,  or  that  we  have  carried  oS*  a  fair  share  of  the  prizes 
vbtch  it  ofTcra  ?     It  is  au  uuplca^taut  adiuJssion  to  make,  hut  I  can- 
not call  to  mind  a  single  WcUliman  who  is  at  the  present  time  a 
HtnUter  of  tbe  Crown,  an  ambassador,  a  judge  of  the  Supremo 
Court,  or   a  governor  of  a   Urttish   colony.      The  systematic  "  boy- 
cotting" of  \Vcl!>h  inlclligenre  by  every  London  newspaper,  with  tha 
itDgle  exception  of  tlie  Daily  New»,  has  passed  into  a  proverb.     Wg 
shall  be  told,  ptwhaps,  that  this  neglect  is  the  penalty  which  wc  pay 
for  our  language  and  our  nationality,  and  that  if  we  wish  to  improve 
oar  position   and  our  prospectJ   we   must  get  rid  of  both.      Such 
advice  from  a  young  lady  iu  a'ljoodon  dniwiu^-room  might  bc  received 
with  a  smile ;  coming  from  moo  who  mi^ht  bo  credited  with  some 
knowledge  of  hnroau  nature,  it  excites  our  ostoniRhment  while  it  tries 
our  patience.      If  the  explanation  be  well-fonndtid   tlie  price  is  one 
which  we  must  be  couteat  to  pay  for  a  state  of  things  which  we  did 
not  create,  and  which  we  certainly  cannot  reverse.      But  these  after 
all   are   small   matters.       What  is  more    to  the  point   is  that   the 
majority  of  tbe  KuglLsb  public   are  only  just  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  \V«lcs  ia  entitled  to  have  a  voice  in  the  mauagcmeutof  her  own 
affairs.   Not  that  aiiy  scuaible  Welshman  a*  j-ct  dceires  Home  Rule  for 
Wales  in   the  same  sense  iu  which   Irishmen  desire  Home  Kulc   for 
IreUnd.     Ttie  circumstances   of  the  two   countiies   are  widely  and 
esseolially  difTercnt,  attd  the  suggestion  that  we  want  to  have  a  Welsh 
l^Utment  sitting  nt  Carnarvon,  and  an  executive  government  of  our 
own,  may  be  di9nli^scd  as  idle,   or  at  least  as  premature.     But  it 
Kens  to  uie  absulutcly  monstrous  that  upon  matters  which  mainly 
aad  directif  concern  the  Principality — ecclesiastical,  agrarian,  edu- 
eatioaal- — the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  her  parliamentary  represen- 
tstivei  should  be  overridden  by  men  who  are  as  Utile  in  touch  with 
V^es  and  know  as  little  of  her  wauta  aiid  wishes  as  if  they  lived  in 
the  Great  Sahara.     The  case  of  Scotland,  whose   reprc^entatirca  in 
the  Bouse  of  Commons,  though  far  less  ugretd    among  themselves, 
nsUowcd  a  pretty  free  band  in  matters  which    coucem  their  own 
ffUaj,  is  not  without  some  bearing  on  the  question.     The  retort 
All  the  union  of  England  and  Wales  docs  not,  in  the  same  sense  as 
tbtl  of  England  and  Scotland,  depend  upon  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
iiixire  worthy  of  &  lawyer  than  a  statesmao;  and   if  the  Welsh 
■t&bcn  of  tbe  House  of  Commons  do  not  represent  Welsh  opinion, 
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it  is  diSicuIt  to  sec  how  Scotch  members,  or  iodeet!  Knglish  members, 
cnn  be  aaid  to  reprcseat  Scotcli  or  Englisb  opiniio. 

Kow,  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  tliat  we  have  in  Bomc  mcirarO'' 
ourselves  to  thank  for  the  treatment  of  which  wo  complniu.     We 
have    been    too   apt   to  believe   that  the    world    ia  bounded  by  the 
e»tuaric8  of  the  Severn  and  the  Dee,  and  to  forget  that — 
"Tbvit:  tircliiU*  Uyoad  P«ntl>ad,  aati  tutlu  Wyand  Foitk." 

The  improved  cducatiou  which  has  bceu  k>  long  denied  ns,  and 
for  which  we  are  so  carucstly  stririug,  will  be  hut  a  meagre  beoeSt 
if  wc  arc  .goiog  to  wrap  up  our  tulccit  iu  the  oapkin  of  & 
narraw  provincialism.  The  joutii;  WclshmBU,  who  wi^thcs  to  succeed 
in  the  battle  of  life,  must  be  prepared  to  follow  the  advice  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  and  to  csttt  the  war  out  oi'  his  own  countrr.  Such 
advice  involves  no  sacrifice  of  uatiouality.  Nationality  is  one  thing, 
proviDcialiam  iit  another.  The  natiouallKUi  of  Scotchmen  is  pro-  ^ 
rerbial,  yet  Scotchmen  arc  not  in  the  habit  of  hiJiug  their " 
light  under  a  bushel  at  home.  The  bi-liuguol  dilhcultr  so  often 
quoted  against  us,  will,  if  properly  faced,  prove  rather  a  bugbear  than 
an  obstacle.  We  Iiave  all  our  part  to  play  on  the  stage  of  this  great 
empire — we  arc  all  co-heirs  in  a  great  heritage  :  "  many  members, 
yet  hut  one  body  ;  and  the  eye  cannot  say  to  the  hand,  1  have 
no  need  of  thee ;  nor  again,  the  hand  to  the  fectj  we  have  no  need  of 
you.*'  Happily,  there  are  signs  on  all  sides  that  the  national 
conscience  of  Wales  ia  awakening  to  a  s4;dsc  of  her  duties. 
The  dcmoud  for  on  improved  system  of  higher  ond  iutermcdiatc 
cducatiou  in  the  Principality — so  long  and  so  Eorcly  needed- — huis  been 
taken  up  with  a  fcrroar  which  almost  entitles  it  to  the  name 
of  a  crusade  ;  and  the  cnthnsiasm  awakened  by  the  proposal  to  form 
a  "  Young  Wales '"  party  for  the  Principality  shows  that  the  move- 
ment in  not  only  deeply  rooted  but  widely  spread.  ^ 
But  are  we  aJone  to  hlamc?  The  sooner  the  truth  is  told  thftV 
better.  Ia  there  among  the  nations  which  at  the  present  time  play 
an  important  part  iu  the  world's  history  a  being  who,  with  all  his 
admirable  qualities,  is  so  impervious  to  external  influences,  so  devoid 
of  that  imaginntion  which  enables  men  to  place  themselves  in  the 
position,  and  to  ndnpt  themselves  to  the  hubitt!  of  life  and  modes  of 
thought  of  other  nations,  as  the  typical  Jsuglishman?  A  thoughtful 
writer  on  our  colonial  system  has  lately  pointed  out  that  the  English 
colonist,  second  to  no  one  in  self-reliance  and  energy,  is  essentially 
wauting  in  the  power  of  assimilution  ;  *  and  there  is  doubtless  some 
truth  in  the  assertion  of  a  popular  French  uuthor,  that  if  Ireland  had 
been  in  France  wc  should  never  have  heard  of  Irish  Home  Knic. 
The  disposition  so  dear  to  tlie  middle-class    mind  of  Ifngland    to 
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mUfore  maoktad  by  aa  £ngltsli  staudnrd,  aad  to  tbaak  Qod  that 
"we  are  not  m  other  natioas  arc,"  coutains  the  germs  of  a  real 
dinger.  Tbc  dream  of  a  Pan-Anglicaa  communion,  ia  the  bosom  of 
vbich  Eutera  and  Westeru  Christendom  ma^  find  a  haven  of  rest — 
tk"8mug  Pbarisawm"  which  leads  myriads  of  Kogliab  men  and 
■omen  to  regard  a  Church  which  has  not  gathered  into  its  fold  much 
asK  than  ouc-balf  the  population  of  the  southern  part  of  a  single 
nliod  M  the  chosen  repuaitory  of  Dirine  truth,  aud  the  eolc  iu»tru- 
meut  of  Divine  grace — may  arouse  the  cnthmiasm  of  a  Church 
CDngress,  or  inspire  the  deliberations  of  a  Diocesan  Conference ; 
tat  when  traoslated  into  practical  polities,  these  iiluttiona  cease  to  be 
brmlesa.  Already  the  rash  utteraaces  of  Lord  Selborne  and  the 
iichbishop  of  Canterbury  ou  tbc  relation  of  the  Kiiglisb  Church 
EiUblisfamcut  to  Wales,  in  markud  cuutrasl  to  (he  more  statesman* 
lits  letter  of  Lord  Derby,  have  worked  up  WeUh  patriotism  into  a 
ffait«  heat,  and  tke  pa^siouate  cotbusinsm  with  which  the  cause  of 
Irish  Home  Rule  boa  been  c«pou&cd  by  Wetsbmcn  is  largely  due  to 
iIk  revolt  against  the  "  Philistinism  "  which  persists  in  regarding 
their  country  as  n  mere  appanage  of  England.  Tlic  recent  tithe  riots, 
eocarring  among  a  proverbially  law-abiding  aud  peaceable  people, 
vliere  crimes  of  violence  are  almost  unknown,  ore  the  straws  which 
dutwthc  direction  of  the  wind,  aud^strausc  as  it  may  seem — it  may 
be  that  there  arc  materials  for  another  Ireland  iu  Wales,  To  thuse 
vho  are  silty  enough  to  re^rd  these  moTcmcnt^  as  the  work  of  a  small 
but  of  intcreeted  agitatom,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  appeal. 
In  tie  eyes  of  others,  their  imporlance  may  be  dwarfed  by  eomparii*oo 
villi  the  Plan  of  Campaign  or  the  invasion  of  Trafalgar  Square. 
But  Englishmen  have  troubles  enough  on  their  hands  already,  and 
liey  cannot  afford  to  make  an  enemy  even  of  "  poor  little  Wales." 
Tlutiau:  maybe  at  hand  when  her  aspiratioua  can  ueibbcr  be  ignored 
villi  impunity  nor  repreaaed  without  danger. 

G.   OSBORXI    MoKGAir. 


behind  them,  and  tbcy  emerged  into  a  high-lying,  faalf-rcapcd 
Held,  vibeocc  the  bi^  lioracs  were  bciug  led  away  in  the  distance, 
leaving  the  stmnded  rcBping- machines,  with  their  eh&rp  red  profile, 
grotesque  agaiust  the  pale  sky.  "  Why  are  you  angry  with  these 
Bort  of  people?  You  are  quite  horrid  about  them;  nod  it  botheni 
ne,  because  I  alwavii  fancied  you  must  he  so  just  and  lil>eraU minded 
to  everybody.  Of  cnurse,"  she  added,  shading  her  crcs  as  sh«  looked 
at  the  Run-pL-rtueated  maucs  of  unrcapcd  irhcat  and  barley,  ycllov 
hues  of  Btalks  followed  with  heavy  browu  ears  or  spiked  with  long, 
BtifF,  interlacing  beards,  and  at  the  tbiaing  stubble,  on  which  tbo 
great  pale  eorn-ittook^  stood,  placid  and  majestic,  with  auraeihiiig,  as 
she  had  remarked,  that  reminded  you  of  the  Venus  of  Milo.  "  Of 
cnuree  I  seem  to  have  no  right  to  syvnk  on  the  subject  :  I'm  so 
sniitarj',  and  rude,  and  unable  to  synipatblzc,  and  people  tjorc  me  so, 
and  seem  so  much  less  real  than  all  these  other  things,  the  trcca,  I 
mean,  and  clouds,  and  grat^,  and  sheep,  and  lights  and  shadows.  Of 
course  I  am  like  that,  but  I've  alnays  thought  it  m,Uftt  be  because 
I'm  selfish  and  stupid,  and  have  never  been  taught  anything  except 
to  ride,  and  am  generally  all  wrong,  you  know,  and  so  cau't  find  out 
the  good  in  creatures.  And  1  hoped  you  would  pcrhajM  show  me 
how  to  be  different.  But  now  it  is  you  who  are  harsh  and  im- 
patient with  these  iioor  people,  who,  aflcr  all,  do  care  about  some 
real  thing:),  books  and  pictures,  and  outdoor  things,  and  dou't  think 
merely  of  titles,  and  carriage-horses,  and  diamonds,  and  di-gusting 
stories  about  tbctr  neighbours.  Aod  uow  1  wont  you  to  cxptaia 
why." 

"Why,  what  have  I  said  against  your  friends?"  said  Cald«ui| 
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Imglimg.  He  had  been  tliiakiog  durlug  the  lut  tcu  ininiitciij  not 
B(  ftll  i>f  that  particular  aet  of  balf-faehionablc,  half-artiiitic  ^leople ; 
iut  of  this  strange  and  delightful  creature  by  lii$  side,  nud  of  how 
ihii  goTC  one  the  impresaion,  with  her  large,  calm,  blond  beauty,  aod 
thit  mixtnre  of  unconscious  moral  gravity  and  uiioooscioui)  poetit-al 
niioo,  of  >ieing  io  some  odd  way  closely  akio  to  the  trees  aud  grau, 
Did  cJouda  aod  aea,  tlte  real  thiogit  of  the  world,  as  she  called  them. 

"Yoa  said  they  were  parasites — fiingnses,  that  was  the  word," 
iQiTercd  Althca,  "  and  I  want  to  know  wliy," 

»  1  meant,"  suid  Baldwin,  "  that  these  delightful  friends  of  oura, 
vitli  the  bcantifully  furnished  houses  and  the  beautifully  furnished 
gjocli — full  of  alt  the  most  desirable  easy-nhBirs,  and  old  brocade, 
iDit  Japanese  toys,  and  exotic  plants — that  these  charming,  amiable 
ontarcs,  for  whose  sake  clever  men  are  clever,  and  pretty  women 
pretty,  arc  living,  all  this  while,  off  the  spiritual  effort  of  other  folk; 
reeeinng  erorything  and  giving  nothing  io  return." 

"  But  everybody  canaot  be  a  genius — a  Turner,  or  a  Kuskin,  or  a 
Browning.  What  right  have  you  to  expetrt  it  of  them  ?  ThcM 
owUiires  make  the  only  return  they  cktx  :  they  apprccinte  the  bcaati* 
U  things  made  by  their  betters.  I  don't  see  vhy  you  should  call 
tbon  names  for  that,  poor  things!" 

"1  was  Dot  alluding  to  that,"  replied  Baldwin,  "I  don't  ask  people 
to  have  faenlties  which  they  don't  possess.  I  only  ask  them  to  make 
wcf  tliose  they  hare  got.  I  was  looking  at  these  people  from  the 
nonl  aide  rather  than  the  iutellcctunl." 

"They  are  not  wicked ;  you  yourself  said  there  were  some  of  them 
qBlegood.  I  am  sure  they  arc  harmless"  aoswcred  Althca,  with  a 
tljriit  inflexion  of  contempt,  as  she  took  off  her  boating  hat  and  held 
illbore  her  eyes,  while  looking  vaguely  into  the  vague  yellow  sunset. 

''I  don't  think  they  arc  harmless,  and  I  will  show  you  prescutly 
ikf.  It's  just  because  tbcy  are,  as  yuu  aay,  quite  good,  that  they 
tran  to  me  contemptible.  They  are  incupuhle  of  doing  a  nasty 
iUbi  themeelvcs,  nasty  things  hare  no  attraction  for  them  ;  yet  they 
Iht  ramundcd  by  people  who  are  perpetually  doing  and  saying  nasly 
ddi^,  and  they  merely  shrug  their  Hhoulders  and  say  '■'  there  is 
a  peat  deal  that's  good  in  poor  So-and-so  after  all."  Tlicy  are 
niKfainrous  hecause  they  tolerate  in  others  what  they  would  not 
tnknic  in  themselves.  That  is  the  reason  why  L  despise  them.  Lady 
Akhea. 

"And  the  reason  why  I  am  hard  towards  them,  perhaps  harder 
tiiu  need  be,  almost,"  went  on  Baldwin,  as  they  left  the  cornfieldfl 
Uiiid  them,  the  big  beeches  and  isolated  ash  trees,  and  made  their 
Tij  towards  the  sea,  Althca'a  little  brother  hanging  on  to   her  arm, 

lad  die  fox  terrier  running  on  in  front.    "  The  reason  why  I  am  liard 

londi  creatarea,  my  dear  Lady  Althea,  is  that  I  occasionally  expcri- 
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enec  the  temptation  of  becoming  such  n  one  mjrseir.  I  Bnil  it  m>{ 
esxy  1o  look  at  only  tbe  good  sides  o(  people  who  arouse  me,  or  hars 
Bome  merit  or  other.  I  am  angry  with  the  slackness  of  certain  folk, 
what  the;  call  largc'inindedneta.  because  I  feel  it  would  suit  my  lazi- 
Dos  SO  well  to  be  lorge-miodcd  too.  I  assure  you  I  feel  at  times  >fl 
shame  within  myself,  an  inordinate  re»]K:ct  and  euvy  for  people  of 
cut-and-dried  ideas,  and  a  certitin  uarrowuesa  of  nature,  like  my 
coQlin  Dorothy  and  our  beaiitirul  Madonna,  who  would  simply  turnfl 
away  in  detestation  of  so  much  that  I  analyze,  explain,  condone;  to 
whom  iome  ci-eatiire»  I  tolerate  would  be  dimply  repulsive.  I  wish 
that  I  too  were  narrow,  had  not  a  certain  power  of  sympatliiziag  and 
making  allowance,  a  certain  abominahlo  adaptability  to  everything, 
that  is  human." 

Althca  stopped  and  turned  her  head,  less  like  a  woman's,  in  ittj 
large  placid  beauty  and  intellectual  candour,  than  like  that  of  some 
antique  yuutb's,  iu  whose  marble  eOigy  we  fancy  we  recognize  one  of 
tlie  Rpeakeri  of  the  Phaedo  or  the  Eulhydemut.     She  was  amused  and 
iacredulous,  nnd  determined  to  understand. 

'■  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Sir.  Baldwin — do  you,  Harry  ? 
she  added  smiling,  as  she  leaned  her  arm  on   the  shoulder  of  be 
little  brother,  whose  mind  was  divided  between  this  disrus&ion,  which' 
delighted  his  schoolboy  lo^ic,  and  the  desire  to  investigate  into  the 
rabbit-boles  of  tlie  rough  ground  they  were  coming  to.  ^| 

"  You   can't  think  bow  often   T    have    tried  to  get   myself  moat 
Tirtuonsly  into  the  state  of  mind  you  are  abnsing  so.      You  can't 
thiuk  bow  often  I  have  felt  bound  to  defend  people  and  things  toH 
other  people  who  seemed    harsh,  while  I  was  just    loathing   them™ 
from   the  bottom   of  ray  soul.     Only  tbc  other  day  I  was  trying 
to    convince  your  cousin    Dorothy  that   she  was  horribly   uarrow-^^ 
mindetl  because  she  wanted  to  chuck  nil  Zola'ii  books  inbi  tbe  fire;^^ 
nnd  then,  when  somebody  came  and  enid,  '  Disapprove  of  Xola!   bow 
very  narrow-minded  t'  I  almost  threw  a  book  at  him  and    cried, 
*  Rut  T  disapprove  of  him  junt  as  much  as  Dorothy,  I  just  abominate 
the  bca*t ! '      Formerly,  when  1  used  still  to  go  into  the  world  (you 
know  I  only  ride  and  go  to  picture-galleries  now]  I  used  1o  maktf^J 
myself  quite  miserable  because  my  friends  were  not  bo  iudjgnant^ 
about  people  as  I  was — I  remember  making  the  most  awful  efforts  to 
find  ont  some  good  qualities  in  a  woman  who  complained  to  me  of  thai 
social  degeneracy  of  Florence,  becauive  in  former  days  she  never  byl 
any  chance  went  to  bed  before  nine  a.m.,  nor  got  up  l)efore  live  i>.) 
1  sat  opposite  and  tried  to  peranadc  myself  she  was  probably  a  rei 
good  mother,  or  a  very  good  daughter,  or  a  very  good  something  or 
other,  feeling  that  I  was  glaring  at  her  all   the  time.     Oh,  Uariy, 
don't  you  remember  I  had  taken  you  there  to  keep  me  in  countenance  ? 
Jn  faflt  I  really  think,"  added  the  girl>  "  that  tbe  chief  reason 
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Inro  become  nich  a  solitary  old  owl  is  that  I  BtilTcred  too  much  in 
IkMnDg  people  say  tlic  thitigs  tbcy  taj  in  my  set,  and  in  trylug  to 
make  allowance  aud  uot  be  rabid  with  them.  Aud  now  rou  tcit  me 
this  habit  of  understanding  and  making  allowance  ia  a  moral  danger, 
and  that  people  who  practise  it  arc  fuDguves." 

"Not  »o   quick,  my  dear  Lady  Altliea,"  remoustraled  Bnldwin, 

"  me  must  tiutititfuu/t.  as    Pascal's    Casuists   say — Distini/uo :     such 

power  of  enduring,  of  making  alluirauoe,  of  uadcrstanding ;   such 

ntIioItt:ity  wems  to  mc  iudccd  a  great  moral,  uud  cvcu,  in  a  nay,  a 

great  uitclicctual  danger.      Yet  it  l«  a  good,  a  necessary  thing.      Uuly 

ve  ma>t  not  allow  it  to  cat  tu  up,  as  (bciog  more  akin  to  easy  living, 

fkssaot  intercourse,  raricty  of  cxpcrlcuccj  to  all  our  moral  laziness 

ad  intellectual    amnll  fry  of  pleasure]  ihcrt;  is  ulnays  a  great  likdi- 

bood  of  its  doing.     Let  us  understaud  all  things,  by  all  means,  but 

ktoot  the  com(in-heDsiuD  thereof  lead  us  to  lulcratiun,  ns  most  often 

blfipens.     The  old  san,  '  Qui  comprcud  tout,  sail  tout  parduimcr/  is 

idl  and  good,  in  so  far  as  understanding  how  uusty  things  hare  cumc 

ibnit  undoubtedly  leads  us  to  contemplate  their  metaphysical  io- 

rrilaWencss.      But  to  understand  ought  to  imply  the  perception,  not 

Doely   of  cause,  but  also  of  cflect ;  and  the  ))croeptiou  of  certain 

tflectt  should  make  ub   pardon  as  little  as  we  purdou  the  tiger  who 

ouf  eat  us  up,  the  microhe  that  may  poisou  us,  or  merely  any  in- 

sniinatc  nuisance  of  which  wc  make  short  work.     Cause   makes  us 

knicnt  and  scicntifin ;  cffei^t  makes  us  practical  uud  relcntlcs».     The 

4aoii«mtum  is  clearly  that  wc  should  uudcrataud  all  creatures  with  a 

ne*  to  judging  them,  to  separating  such  part  of  them  as  is  useful^ 

ftCMsntj  as  appeals  tu  us  (the  mere  commoucst  qualities  of  humanity 

fa^ested  by  the  fact  that,  like  ourselves,  these  creatures  have  a  spine^ 

ami  sad  legs,  father  and  mother,  and  probably,  therefore,  certain 

eanuDon  humau  faculties  also),  to  scparutiug  all  this  which  is  gtxxl, 

from  soch  other  as  is  CTit,  duiug  mischief  or  constituting  on  ubstaclc, 

Tm  tro  quite  right  in  thinking  Dorothy  narrow-minded  for  wishing 

U  bun  all  Zola  ;  aud  you  arc  quite  right  in  being  iudignaut  with  the 

pnoM  who  can't  see  why  Zola  should  seem    tit   for  burning.      It 

■MIDI   to    ine    that    the  very    reason   for   which    wc    value  Zola's 

|i>ia>  and  straightforwardness,  uamely,  the  use  of  sueli  qualities  to 

lotietjr,  must  make   us  dislike  his  exaggeration   and   his   foulncs:*. 

Aker  all,  the    rcasuu  why  I  throw  away  the  bitter  green   riod  and 

IhiI  ibcU  of  a  waluut  is  tlic  very  reaaou  which  makes  me  like  the 

tnd.     A  story  goca  amoug  the  people  of  Kom«/'  went  on    Bald- 

ni,  u  they  walked  over   the    brownish  gnss,   vivider  green   or 

;dl>»  even  in    the    little  bogg}*  hollows,  and  ils  ridgea  delicately 

■ukod  with  delicate  tufts  of  donuy    thistles,  white  and  dim — "  a 

rtoijf  which  ia  greatly  to  the  point.     Oue  day  Pope  Sixtus  was  told 

t(  s  wonder-working   crucifix,    which  was  attracting   crowds   to    a 

«il.  Llll.  u 
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oertaia  church,  and  greatly  increftsiafr  the  importance  of  ocrtMQ 
mouks.  I  doa't  know  why,  but  wouder-workiog  crucifixcB  were  a  p«t 
averaiou  of  his  Holiucss.  Pope  Sixtus  wcut  forthvritli  to  tbat  cburcb, 
knelt  dowu  mid  dcroutlr  said  bU  prayers  before  tbat  crucifix.  Tbca 
•uddeuly  he  springs  up,  draws  a  hatchet  from  under  his  robe,  and 
cleaves  the  crucilix  tbrougfa  and  through,  exclaiming,  '  Inasmuch  as 
Christ,  I  worship  thcc ;  inasmuch  as  wood,  I  chop  tbcc  in  piecea.* 
'  Come  Cristo,  t*  adoro ;  come  tegiio,  ti  spezzo.'  1  don't  think  one 
could  have  a  better  motto  to  go  through  life  with  than  that  one; 
and  some  day.  if  ever  1  possess  any  knives  and  forks  of  my  own,  I 
intend  to  have  them  cuKravcd  with  the  crucifix  and  the  hatchet,  and 
the  device, '  Come  Cristo,  t"  adoro ;  come  legno,  ti  »pez?,o.' " 

"And  arc  you  going  to  hack  us  to  pieces  also,  Mr.  Baldwin?" 
■sked  the  boy,  walking  along  with  his  sister's  arm  on  his  shoulder, 
like  one  of  those  slender  little  fauns  supporting  a  young  god  in  some 
antique  group. 

"To  hack  in  pieces,  certainly;  but  also  to  adore.  You  most  not 
leave  out  that  half  of  tlie  business ;  it's  more  important  almost  than 
the  other." 

"  But  I  don't  yet  understand/'  said  the  young  voman  after  a  pause,  I 
"  how  it  all   appti&i   Ut  those  poor  fungus  creaturcn.      AVhy  shoulil 
they  he  expected  to  worship  or  to  hack  to  pieces,  either  or  both? 
Isn't  it  enough  if  they  behave  deceutly  themselves?     They  can't  do 
mach  £ood,  perhaps ;  but  at  leant  they  do  no  harm." 

"  Pardon  me,"  answered  Baldwin,  "  tbcy  could  do  good,  nud  the; 
are  doing  harm.  They  arc  doing  harm  in  allotting,  iu  fostering,  by 
their  BilcDCC,  the  nccs  which  they  do  not  themselves  practise,  and 
which  they  mighty  by  their  disapprovaL  diminish,  in  however  infini- 
tesimal  a  degree.  Evciy  time  tbat  an  houest  woman  receives  at  her 
bouse  a  woman  who  is  uot  honest,  because  she  is  agreeable  or  good- 
looktug,  or  has  got  a  good  social  positiou  ;  ei'cry  time  that  nii  honest 
man  shows  himself  at  his  club  with  a  man  who  doesu'l  pay  bis  debts 
or  plays  the  Duu  Juan,  because  that  man  is  good  company  or  has 
some  official  position  or  some  artistic  talent ;  cvcr>-  time  tbat  a  man 
or  a  woman  lets  pass  a  word  that  slanders  a  neighbour  or  throws 
doubt  upon  decent  living ; — every  time  that  one  of  thcte  thing* 
happens,  ther^  is,  for  the  moment,  au  honest  mau  or  womau  the  less 
in  the  world;  a  little  more  evil  and  a  little  less  good  thau  there  was 
before.  And  what  is  more,  every  time  that  one  of  our  harmless 
friends,  as  yon  consider  them,  lets  some  more  or  less  harmful  creature 
go  scot  £rcc,  our  harmless  friend,  now  harmless  no  longer,  is  guilty 
c/t  what  appears  to  me  a  Tcrj'  aieau  trick — refusing  to  pay  back  to  the 
fatorc  whatever  be  owes  to  the  good  behaviour,  the  generous  choice, 

tnry  good  we  are  permitted  to  eujoy,  every  evil  vi 
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fomitteil   to  eirapc.  dcpcudB   upon    tlie  cTioice,  easy  or  bitter,  con- 
srimu  or  uncnnscious,  of  the  tacn  and  women  of  former  days.      The 
men  iod  iromen  of  former  days  ?     No,  not  merely  upon  them,  but 
vpOD  the  men  and  vomca  of  the  present — upon  their  on-n  nctlou  aud 
their  power  of  modifying  ours.    For  CTcry  evil  committed  or  tolerated 
sot  Duly  does  its  own    mischief,  not   only  eontamioates  vith  its 
ample;  but  diminishes   the  innocent  freedom  of  harmless  people, 
ndiU*  their  lives  vtilfa  BacrirR-cs,  worries,  Huapicioii,  and  false  posi- 
<aasxt-    Just  tbiuk  of  the  fearful  iraste  of  time,  trouble,  and  money 
tbt  is  implied  by  the  necessity  of  protectiug  oursclrcs  against  tbieres 
and  dicflta — nay,  merely  slovenly  people  !    Why,  half  the  revenue  of 
(tar  nation  almast,  and  a  hrgc  proportion  of  the  produce  of  every 
kiid  of  indnstry,  arc  wn«led  in  paying  policemen,  lawyers,  overseers, 
aA  Rich-llkc.      And   have  you   ever   rellc(?tcd  that  the  rcstnctions 
(AkoI  upon  nearly  all  womeu's  lives — restrictions  npon  their  study- 
itf,  travelling,   nay,  iu    many   countries,    even    upon    their  freely 
ffilbing   about  in   broad  daylight — are  due  to  the  mere  fact  thai  a 
Mrtain  number  of  male  eads  arc  tolerated  by  society,  high  and  low  ? 
la&ot,  if  we  look   at  immorality  of  any  kind,  active  or  passive,  wc 
iblt  see  that  one  of  its  most  uumi«t&k%ble  features  is  that  it  is  a 
(ierting — that  it  is  the  doing  of  a  thing  which,  in   lai^er  or  leaser 
itgwe,  makes  individual  and   social    life   impossible,  by  those  who 
\x\t  Iienefited  by  that  individual  or  social  life;  that  it  i^  in  faet> 
thetiying  to  take  and  not  give  in  return:  the  reversing  of  the  pre- 
«(*, '  Do  unto  others -"* 

A  corious  light  camn  into  Lady  Althea's  clear  brown  eyes,  as  if 
bet  whole  lioul  were  gathered  thcro  to  sec  and  understand,  to  come 
IB  NBtact  with  the  obscure,  confntcd  surrounding  vorld. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "  yuu  seem  to  bo  8)K>wing  luc  something 
so— bow  shall  I  say  it? — so  obvious,  something  that  must^  have  been 
dme  slways,  and  always  understood;  and  yet,  which  I  sometime* 
stefcrthc  first  lime,  and  don't  sec  quite  clearly  even  yet.  I  can't 
Buke  it  out.  I  don't  seem  ever  to  have  underatood  why  certain 
tUtfii  were  good  and  others  evil,  nor  why  one  should  prefer  the  good 
ooti  I  don't  acem  even  now  to  understand  quite ;  and  tiili,  of  course, 
I'tc  ilways  known  one  ought  to  do  the  good  things  nnlcss  one's  a 
Btin  beast;  and  I  can't  remember  wishiTig  to  do  thera  in  order  to 
ffcue  God,  because  I've  never  been  religious  really,  and  because  I've 
al»aji  tJiought  that  God  was  so  very  unjust  and  unkind  Himself  in 
tukifig  people  sinful  and  tht-n  minding,  that  1  really  didn't  caro 
shetlcr  lie  was  pleased  with  me  or  not.  Uu  you  mean  to  say  that 
wtrytliiiig  that  we  call  wrong  hurts  some  one,  near  or  far?" 

"My  dear  Lady  Alcbca,  you  wished  to  do  the  things  which  were 
)pot  because " 

flat    Baldwin    stopped.      He  could  not,  while  looking  into  this 
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beautifol  face,  so  culm,  ;et  so  eager  with  an  eAgeroeiis  qoitc  above 
mere  intellectuul  curiosity,  saj  such  a  piniitnde  as  that  she  vas  good— • 
indeed,  allude  in  uuy  measure  to  herself. 

"  People,"  he  corrected  himself,  "  wish  to  do  good  withont  know- 
ing irhy,  because  Ibcy  are  of  auch  a  material  that  the  pressure  of 
mankind's  flurrouadin^  mast  mould  them  into  such  ways  of  fecHnf^. 
If  we  depended  solely  upon  people's  own  faculties  for  their  good 
behnriour,  there  would  be  precious  little  of  it.  Whereas  dozens  of 
things  which  in  our  days  do  still  depend  upon  an  effort  of  reason,  will 
become  in  time  quite  iuatnictirc,  mechanical,  like  our  preference  for 
soap  and  water,  which  la  by  no  means  iuboru  in  httmaaity,  but  which 
has  become  quite  auLoniatic  in  ua." 

Althca  stooped,  aud  gathered  some  of  the  little  Parnassus  daisiea 
which  whitened  the  boggy  grasa  among  the  scrubby  furze  and  the 
tuftti  of  yellow  ragwort  of  that  waste  land  by  the  northern  sea. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  after  a  moment's  thought,  while  her  brother 
disappeared  after  the  dog  in  the  ncighhouring  sandy  slopes  :  "  I  have 
no  doubt  that  there  ia  what  you  call  spiritual  progress  in  the  world  ; 
and,  of  course,  I  sec  that  it  must  be  due  to  something.  It  is  absurd 
to  talk  of  mere  growth  in  the  abstract ;  plants  and  trees  grow,  don't 
they,  because  they  absorb  more  ami  more  uouri^hment  from  the  earth 
and  air;  is  it  not  ho?  Well,  I  suppose  that  folks'  cunttcicnee  also 
absorbs  something  to  make  it  groir.  Hut  don't  you  see  that  just  as 
every  sort  of  soil  doesn't  nonrixh  every  aort  of  plant,  find  some  sorts 
nourish  only  weeds,  or  nothing  at  all,  so  also  every  human  being 
doesn't  influence  his  ncighbanr's  conacicncc.  It  is  a  question  of 
division  of  labour,  dou't  you  see?  Some  people  arc  smiths,  and 
others  plotigbmeD,  aud  others  paiotcni,  or  poets  or  musicians;  and 
some" — she  added  with  a  laugh — "are  creatures  like  us,  who  do 
nothing  cxqcpt  sit  waiting  fur  reut^,  while  their  farmers  try  to  grow 
tnrnips  which  will  go  wrong.  And  some,  a  very  few  only — you  for  ^ 
instance — -are  moralists.     Bo  yon  sec?  "  B 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  deny.  Lady  Althea.  I  maintain  that  we 
arc  all  of  us,  more  or  leii»,  moralists.  'Hic  typical  man,  nay,  the  real 
individual,  the  man  who  ia  not  an  exception  and  almost  a  monstrosity, 
is  in  lessor  degree  ouly  everything  which  the  specially  gifted  man  is 
in  greater.  We  arc  all  painters,  sculptors,  poets,  musicians,  philo- 
sophers, statesmen ;  for  if  wc  were  not,  the  special  patutcr,  sculptor, 
mustcian,  philosopher,  etc.  etc.,  would  exist  in  vaiu,  without  a  public 
which  he  could  serve  or  which  could  obey  him.  And  the  proof  of 
thin,  the  proof  that  wc  can  receive  ouly  nuch  intellectual  gifts  as  we 
.ilrcady  possess  some  portion  of  iu  ouraulvce,  is  contained  in  the  strange 
effect  whenever  ench  a  special  man  is  placed  opposite  a  creature  in 
whom  thera  is  no  rudiment  of  the  faculty  which  the  special  inaa 
possesses  in  high  degree." 
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"  You  mcKo"  ioterrapted  the  girl,  "tLat  if  Jones  goes  to  sleep  whilr 
Hobinktein  »  pUying,  or  Tompkios  reftuca  to  sea  tlic  Inndscapo  wbicli 
Toraer  \%  tiying  to  show  him,  it  is  not  Rubinstein  or  Turocr,  but 
Jones  or  Tompkios,  ^b''  >''  ^  moustrusity." 

"  Ciactljr  BO.  Now,  of  all  eadownicnLi  sometimes  specialized  in 
indiridoals,  fev  arc  necessarily  so  universal  as  ivliat  ve  r&U  the 
{unit;  of  the  moralist.  li  is  a  faculty,  this,  which  mankiod  cxer* 
d»  every  hour  of  the  day,  treu  as  it  cserciECS  its  cyea,  its  cnlcula- 
tien  «r  weight  and  velocity,  it«  )>crpcption  of  chnr&ctcr;  those  facul- 
ties of  the  paiutcr,  tlie  mccliaiiicjnn.  nnd  the  paycholo^st,  without 
which  everj  man  jnck  of  us  would  be  roastantly  running  agaiost  a 
Till  or  a  passer-by,  or  be  cru»he<l  by  carriagct,  or  cheats  by  his 
tfTsots.  And  th^  moral  seu«c,  the  faculty  of  thinking-  'what  will 
be  tbe  result  upou  others  ?'  is,  I  insist,  ereu  more  necessarily  cascntimi 
tbsii  these." 

They  walked  on  for  a  little  io  silence,  broken  only  by  the  questions 
cf  (be  hoy,  who  wanted  to  know  from  hia  sister  the  name  of  crcry 
tisy  plant,  the  reason  far  every  effect  uf  colour  and  li|^ht  nml  shadow 
wAn  that  [p'ey  aud  yellow  evening  sky.  The  Iwggy  pasture  bad 
|niwa  more  and  more  sere,  anrl  more  broken  up  everywhere  by  rabblt- 
kiUi,  until  it  was  replaced  Mtddcniy  by  the  long  grey  flinty  aea-grass, 
bn)|iiiig  up  with  its  thick  slippery  cuahious  and  pale  green  hone- 
lair  tofUi  tbc  sAod-hills  by  the  sea.  A  great  place  like  a  cattle  pen, 
a  tome  vsF;iie  place  of  execution,  an  arrangement  of  posts  and  rails 
lisi{  with  brown  nets  aud  buuys,  where  the  fishemien  cleaned  out, 
itnvei)  the  dunes  with  dry,  papery  bits  of  tail  and  fin,  aud  shingle 
of  icales,  and  delicate  bits  of  bone.  From  below,  and  seemingly 
almost  from  uudcrgronud,  come  the  dull  boom  of  the  sea. 

"Then,"  said  Althea,  "  the  reason  you  condemn  those  people — the 
,6m|Btes.    you   know — is  because    they    dou't    interfere   sufficiently 
Vitb  tlieic  neighbours,  and  because  they  live  and  let  live  ;  or,  as  yon 
•n,  live  properly  themselves  and  let  their  friends  live  improperly  ?  " 

"Precisely — that  is  what  I  call  accepting  all  the  influence  for  good 
vbieli  the  world,  the  past  and   present,  can  give;  and  decliuiug  to 
iVpood  any  such  influence  oneself." 

"  1  see.      But  then  it  alt  hangs  together  with  some  things  you  said 

^IWterdsy,  and  which  puiilcd    nic    awfully — about  toleration  beiug 

n^er  a  vice  than  a  virtue.      You   waatcd  one  to  interfere  with 

_«ia^t  people's  religious  belief;  you  spoke  almost  like  the  man  at  the 

Inllagfl  kirk.      I  aluiOKt  thought  you  were  doing  it  to  mystify  those 

^Mupid  visitors,  and  I  thought  it  rather  mean  uf  you  to  do  so.     Bat 

iijmrtaUy  aeriouiily  think  that  toleration  caxi  ever  be  pushed  too 

br?    You  ace,  Mr.  Baldwin,  I've  been  working  all  these  years  to 

gtt  to  tolerate  other  folks'  notions,  and  to  get  them  to  tolerate  mine  ; 

ud  when  one's  naturally  without  much  power  of  sympathy,  and 
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fatheF  easily  bored  and  sickened  by  one's  fcUow-crcaturcs,  and  wIkb 
one  lives  iu  Scotland  of  ail  oouutrios,  it's  very  difllcult  to  become 
really  tolerant;  ami  it's  too  aonoyingtobo  told  tliat,  after  all,  tolera- 
tion may  be  a  Ticc"  Altliea  laughed  as  sbe  s^iulcc,  bulf  iu  c&ruest. 
half  in  jest.  She  bad  that  faculty  of  scciDg  tbc  exonerated  and  ■ 
gctitly  absurd  side  of  Iicrsclf,  wbicb  is  ebuructL-ristic  of  alt  tbc  ino»t 
really  earnest,  because  tbc  most  eaiidid  uiitid«.  "  Nov,  logically 
speakio^,  if  1  can  crer  pretend  to  speak  logically,"  the  continucdr 
"what  is  the  use  of  trying  to  impose  oue's  own  vicva  upon  others  ?" 
I  know  tbut  you  would  tliiuk  it  your  duty  to  iutcrfcru  if  you  sair 
any  chance  of  my  turning  Catholic,  or  High  Churcli,  or  E«oterio 
Buddhist,  wouldn't  you?  Well;  what  1  want  to  know  is  what 
eurlbly  value  can  my  opinions  have  if  they  could  be  upset  by 
Hoosigoor  Capel  or  ^klodauie  Blaratsky  ?  If  my  rationalism,  a«  you 
call  it,  nins  any  such  risk,  it  isn't  real  rationalism ;  it  isn't  orpinic, 
and  what  I  believe  or  don't  believe  is  a  matter  of  no  importaoce- 
■whaterer."  | 

"Not  at  all/'  answered  Baldwin.  "A  belief — and  I  consider 
■what  the  world  calls  unbelief  as  the  most  poiitivc  and  absolute  belief 
of  any — a  belief  may  uot  be  suflieicntly  real,  orgaiiie,  not  auflicieutly 
the  uecea&ory  origiual  outcome  of  the  iudiridunl  miud,  to  resist 
logical  Or  emotional  uttucks  Irooi  n  contrary  belief;  ajid  j^ct  it  may 
be  quite  suE&cicQt,  wfailc  such  attacks  be  arcrtcd,  to  produce  ono  liuc 
of  actiow,  or  action-producing  fwtiiig,  rather  than  another.  And  this, 
in  njy  eyes,  is  extrcniciy  important.  There  is  a  method  of  vieniug 
things,  of  acting,  vhieh  is  Protestant,  another  which  is  Catholic^ 
BDOtbcr,  if  yuu  choose,  which  is  Hlavattkiatt,  n  fourth  which  i» 
rattunaJistic ;  and  that  one  among  these  various  mcthotla  will  tend  to> 
moxt  practical  good  which  is  conncetcd  with  a  true  view  of  the  world 
rather  than  an  imaginary  one.  Indeed,  such  non-vital,  non-original, 
belief,  due  merely  to  tradition  and  circumstances,  is  the  belief  of  tho 
vast  majority  of  maukind,  uot  merely  upon  religious  subjects,  bui 
upon  all  practical  and  speculative  puiuta,  aiiil  very  parlieularly  upon 
questions  of  right  and  wrong;  nay,  it  is  the  belief  of  ttery  lirin|f 
creature  upon  some  one  aubject  whereof  he  is  nut  a  master,  but^ 
which  may  yet  be  coauectitd  with  very  practical  results.  And  auelb 
belief,  uuoriginal,  unorgauic,  produces  therefore  the  vast  bulk  of  tb& 
world's  action ;  and  the  more  iu  couforraity  with  ascertainable  reality 
tbc  belief,  the  less  tniscbievous  and  the  more  useful  will  be  the  acttga 
that  is  based  upon  it.  It  is  on  sueb  belief,  therefore,  and  nut  upon 
the  cxceptiooal  original,  or  at  least  organic  belief,  which  pioneers  and 
defends  it,  that  depends  the  health  of  the  world.  It  isj  for  this 
reaaon,  quite  legitimaic  to  desire  that  such  belief,  when  it  happens  u* 
be  in  accordauce  rather  witU  truth  than  with  error,  and  productive 
iu  so  far  rather  of  good  tfaia  of  ill,  should  bo  defended  from  thoi 
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pouibilit^  of  being  exchanged  for  aaotfaer  belief,  not  more  orgaaio, 
bat  lets  in  harmony  with  fact^  and  less  {]ro;luctiro,  therefore,  of  right 
wtion." 

"1  »ce,"  said  Althcn ;  "but  do  yoo  know,  Mr.  Baldwin^  that 
Ton  ue  arguing  rather  like  a  mcmlwr  of  the  ('onfratcmity  of  the 
Indti  or  an  official  of  the  Holy  OHicc  ?  " 

"Ot  course  I  am,"*  aubwcrcd  Baldwin,  laughing;  "but  I  consider 
tliil  Uiese  estimable  people  arc  perfectly  right  in  wishing  to  defend 
what  they  coaBiiIcr  a  safe,  though  wavering,  Uilicf.  Their  mistake 
ccctiits  in  not  seeing  that  ercti  this  is  not  worth  buying  at  the  priee 
of  tbe  a^ritual  liberty  or  free  trade  to  which  every  improTcmcnt  in 
opinioa  is  due.  They  don't  perceive  that  truth  is  not  diseovercd  all 
■toocc,  and  that  no  one,  therefore,  haa  a  right  to  say,  '  No  further 
ioquinea  pcrmittod.'  To  return  to  nhat  you  call  inorganic  belief, 
Hneyoa  ever  reflected  that  the  moral  ideas  of  mankind,  what  we 
(ill  tkeir  moral  iustineU^  are  all  or  tbi»  Hort  ?  Few  people  could  tell 
jou  (be  logical  reason  why  murder,  lying,  and  foul  Uviug  ought  to 
bedtiiDped  out.  llow  many  people  have  the  faintest  notion  why 
[ninty,  for  instance,  is  a  virtue?  They  have  been  told  that  it  is, 
umI  tbey  have  ended  with  feeling  that  it  mnst  be.  To  aay  of  all 
tlui  iDSss  of  non-origmal,  non-organic  belief  that  it  is  not  worth 
pmetTiag  because  it  might  fall  a  >'ictim  to  sopbi&try  or  passion,  is 
lo  ttj  that  an  evil  which  may  happen  might  as  well  happen." 

"  1  utidcrntniul  quite  veil,"  Raid  Altlien.  "  Do  you  know  I  have 
ikmgiit  Bometbiiig  like  that  myself,  only  I  wasn't  Bure  whether  it 
■ngbta't  be  »ome  of  that  mnal  wrong-hcadcdne-ss  of  mine  which 
fray  one  is  always  lamenting  ?  You  know  the  way  that  some 
pMple  hare  of  Haying  that  if  a  man  or  woman  can  go  to  the  bad, 
<l>t7  may  as  well  ?  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  makes  an  enormous 
^ifatnce  to  the  happiness  of  others  whether  they  do  or  do  not 
KtuUy  go  to  the  bad,  whether  evil  potentiality  be  turned  into  evil 
utifity.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  very  reason,  and  the  sole 
one;  fa- objecting  to  eril  powibilities  in  people's  nature  is  that  the 
pDvlitlittcs  may  become  artnalitio.  1  don't  know — and  it  may  bo 
^*tunt  I'tc  got  my  head  screwed  on  the  wrong  way — but  1  can't 
^  feeling  that  the  only  reason  why  I'd  rather  not  have  anything 
'"da with  a  woman  who  miy/if  behave  like  a  pig  ia  that  in  all  pn>- 
W»lity  the  W0tild  behave  like  a  pig.     Do  yon  see?" 

"In  fact,  that  if  potentiality  remained  always  potential  (which  is 
■  nmtradictiou  in  terms),  there  would  be  no  reason  to  object  to  it, 
W]rAlthca.  Don't  yoti  see  how  that  affects  my  argument  about 
•tpnic  and  non-organic  beliefs  ?  " 

"  And  do  you  know,''  went  on  the  girt,  smoothing  out  a  large 
^fi»tk  feather,  dropped  by  one  of  the  legions  of  cawing  rooks  that 
einled  over  cornfield  and  dune,  "  one  of  the  things  that  has  nlvaya 
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irritated  me  in  relipious  people  aud  religious  books  is  tbe  fearful 
exaggerftted  importaiicc  they  give  to  clmractor  ns  distinguished  from 
action.  Tli*>y  are  perpetually  thinking  nbout  llieir  own  Ronla,  that  is 
to  say,  about  their  own  selves,  instead  of  thinking  nbont  other  folks' 
vanta  and  conveniruceti,  odioos  self-consciouj  cresturcs.  What  docs 
it  matter  whether  one's  soul  is  na^ty  or  nice,  so  long  as  one  behaves 
properly?"  Althca  cuuld  not  help  amiliug.  She  pereeired,  even  as 
she  spoke,  bow  much  she  disliked  nasty  souls  in  others,  and  bow  rery 
much  she  would  di*lil:e  having  one  hcnelf.  And  Baldwin  thought, 
or  rather  felt,  bow  singiilnrly  positive  wn*  the  henlthiness,  the  lar^je- 
nest,  and  beauty  or  (he  »oul  lodged  in  tins  large,  fair,  youthful  body. 

They  paused  for  a  moment  on  the  ridge  of  the  saud-hil locks. 
Inland,  a  greiil  porfortnanec  was  preparing  :  on  ihc  low  hills  grey 
clouds  were  heaping  up,  rent  by  the  sunset  tire  witliiu,  crimsoo  live 
embers  of  clond  below,  Hilvcr-white  shining  lire  above.  On  the  other 
aide,  pale  aud  misty,  lay  tbe  Forth,  its  trough  tilled  uith  wan 
clouds,  veined  in  tbe  dim  distance  with  the  upriaing  smoke  apirals 
of  nn  invisible  shore,  l-'rom  all  sides,  from  hidden  plnccs,  came  the 
dull  sound  of  the  tide ;  and  from  over  the  distant  hills,  the  eornfielda, 
and  heather  came  a  cold  breexe,  which  died  out  in  a  laelsncholy 
flutter  among  tlie  pale-grcenish  sea-grass  at  thciif  feet. 

"  But  see  here,"  went  ou  Althea,  suddenly,  "  there  arc  two  thing* 
vbich  you  seem  to  overlook  in  preaching  the  necessity  of  good  people 
not  tolerating  bad  ones.  In  the  first  place— bow  shall  1  put  it  ?  Arc 
not  those  bad  people  quite  as  much  the  natural  product  of  the  world 
as  the  good  ouea?  Yon  remember  you  told  me  I  was  quite  right 
in  thinking  that  we  are  born  with  certain  teudeueies  and  a  certain 
will,  and  that  therefore  we  aren'l  free  as  the  religious  people  make 
out.  Well,  isn't  what  wc  call  evil  just  as  much  part  and  [)arcel  of 
nature,  created  by  it,  as  goodV  And  in  that  case,  what's  tbe  scuac 
of  opposing  it?  I  feci  that  1,  pcrsoitnlly,  ehaiild  try  nud  oppose  it, 
and  so  would  all  the  people  whom  I  think  nice  ;  but  somehow  it 
doesn't  seem  vcrj"  logical  ou  our  part,  ThRt's  one  difficulty.  The 
other  is  tbnt  it  is  so  dithcult,  in  a  way,  to  Tcalii>.o  that  individual 
people  do  really  represent,  personify,  evil ;  do  you  know  what  I 
mean?  Do  yon  remember  when  Desiieroona  asks  Emilia  whether 
tliere  arc  such  women?  Well,  of  eonrsc  wc  know  there  are,  of 
course  I  kuuw  that  I've  met  such  women  (yon  know  one  mceta  pretty 
welt  every  sort  of  evil  in  good  society),  and  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to 
realize  that  tticy  ore  wicked.  One  seems  to  be  prevented  from  doing 
so  by  a  weight  of  common  mau-or  woman-hood,  by  the  community  of 
the  human.  Evidence  may  sometime'*  tally  with  evidence,  a  com- 
plete chain  of  cause  and  cffL-ct  about  tbe  abdcnl  person,  the  abstract, 
almost.  But  let  this  semi-abstract  creature  come  and  stand 
be  Doore  thau  a  nnmu  merely ;  and  immediately,  while  the 
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fiitt  thw  one  also  has  arms,  legs,  features,  cyea,  a  Toice,  can  tnoi-c 
tnd  ipcak,  nay,  can  understaiitl  your  speech  and  meet  your  thoughts — 
witli  this  sense  that  the  creature  is  a  creature  like  yourself,  born 
arhnman  parents,  comes  au  incredulity,  an  iaiposHibility  of  believing, 
or  at  all  events  of  realixiug  iu  any  way  the  belief.  Do  yon  sec  what 
Itwan  by  the  Dwdemona  feeling?" 

"1  know  it  perfectly.  Wc  have  it  all,  more  or  lew,  I  fancy,  for 
better  or  worse.  And  I  think  it  says  much  ia  favour  of  our  poor 
faniDinity,  that  the  sense  of  its  being  shared  by  a  suspected  evil-doer 
gakei  it  difficult  to  believe  iu  the  evil  deed  :  that  wc  expect,  in  the 
dKTor  a  monstrouii  thiug,  a  mouster,  a  creature  with  borns  and  a 
Uil,  vhose  ferocity  or  filthiueas  shall  seem  iu  the  right  place.  But 
ilM  it  not  strike  you,  my  dear  Lady  ^Utbca,  that  this  second  remark 
ofjffrors  almost  attsvcr!>  the  6rst?  And  docs  not  this  show  plainly,  not 
amly  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  is  good,  but  that  the  bulk  of  the 
isdiridual,  even  of  the  individual  siuucr,  may  bcgood  also  'i  There  is, 
ifoking  metaphorically,  such  a  preference  fur  good,  such  an  impetus 
10  the  right,  in  all  things — or  rather  what  we  call  good  aud  right 
sous  merely  going  with  tlm  grain  of  iialurc — that  we  nucouscionsly 
BeoofUBe  that  existence  aloioat  implies  a  greater  atuouot  of  what  ia 
right  and  good,  than  of  what  is  irroug  and  bad;  cvon  as  physical 
larriTal  implies  that  more  organs  are  hc&ltby  than  discr.scd.  Thus, 
unen  of  science  arc  bcgiuniug  to  thiuk,  the  through  and  through 
crintBal  is  we)l*»igb  the  uiauiac,  the  reHult  of  physical' degradation 
of  tome  aort ;  so  that  one  might  nay  that  the  completely  diseased  aool 
KMttty  exists  at  all,  is  dead  wicially,  a  ma5s  of  iucrt  putresceuee." 

Allhca's  eyc»  had  widened  out  once  more  with  that  singular 
tmififuring  light.  "  But  is  not  this  theory  of  yours,"  she  said 
vitk  some  bcaitatiuu,  "  too  duugcrous  to  be  true  ?  Would  it  not 
lad,  like  the  theories  of  those  Christians,  or  rather  of  those  modern 
pmimists  whom  you  dudikc  «u  much,  to  saying,  as  your  friend 
Uiiceltaid  of  his  wicked  heroine,  'C'est  un  pauvre  ^tre  qui  souffre'?" 

"Not  so,  but  quite  the  contrary.  My  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
cril  qT  the  worst  cau  co-exlsl  with  human  tiunlitics  suflicient  to 
•Ugger  us  with  the  sense  of  a  common  humauily,  merely  strengthens 
b;  conrietion  that  wc  must  not  weigh  how  much  of  normal,  and, 
sjto  »peak,  inevitable,  good  may  be  co-existiug  with  abnormal  evil ; 
tbit  we  must  not  ask,  *  What  is  the  value  of  this  houI  taken  as  a  ' 
thole?*  but  resolutely  look  the  evil  in  the  face,  and  examine  liow  far 
tliii  evil  is  damaging  to  marikind,  to  what  extent  thiit  creature  is 
ni^Biihle  therefore — that  is  to  say,  couscious  thereof  and  conscionaly 
opsble  of  renewiug  it.  Iu  the  presence  of  such  evil  as  actually  dis- 
iBtrfratcs  society,  aa  absolutely  puts  us  out  of  working  onlcr,  tbo 
good  qualities  which  the  criminal  shares  with  the  innocent  must 
float  Dot  for  anything,  any  more  than  do   the  good   qualities  of  a 
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nourishes  tlic  puisou  kills.     JuaI  as  disease/'  routiniicd  Baldwin, 

that   couditiou  of  the  body  which  is  at  vAnaucc  witli  the  tendencies 

of  physical    ualure,   so   also  is  vice  that  action  of  the  iudiridaal  ■ 

which  is   at  Iug(;<.Thcwl8  with  the  oiovcments   of  society.      You  say 

that  evil,  like  good,   in  a  natural    product.       Vcdoubtedly.       But 

remember  that  the  world   excretes  cril :  it  i>  necessarily  produced,  m 

but  also  necessarily  throirn  off.       It  is  that  with    whicb  the  order 

of  things  cannot  work;  altbougbj  iu  the  work,  frequently  produced." 

They  bad  come  to  higher  saudbuuks,  covered  with  even  longer  and 
more  wiry  matting  of  sea-grass,  below  nliich  lay  a  narrow  strip  of 
untrodden  pale-bronn  aand,  and  beyond,  a  wan,  misty,  great,  brown, 
smooth  expanse,  with  a  long  line  of  poaU  and  fences,  hung  with 
nets,  stretching  this  way  or  that  like  a  delicntc,  bony  hand  into 
its  midst :  the  !i>ky,  the  sea,  the  opposite  const,  and  the  clouds, 
all  the  same  colour,  the  same  texture,  equally  pale  and  impalpable, 
scarcely  divided  by  a  line  of  palest  brown,  where  the  tint  of  the  se* 
Bocmcd  to  reinforce  on  the  lionsou.  The  black  boats,  moored  by 
tbc  sand,  seemed  to  be  floating  and  rocking  in  emptiness. 

A  flock  of  curlews  dotted  the  mure  distant  sands  witli  t<liari)  blaci 
spots  like  bits  of  broken  spar ;  moving,  raiuly  r&i»iug  themselves  iot 
an  instant  on  their  wings,  with  penetrating  yet  subdued  little  squeals — 
"a  litany  of  sad  little  words,''  said  Altlira,  "in  honour  of  thia 
sad,  sad,- pale  sea;  tbc  list,  one  might  fancy,  of  the  drowned 
men  below."  Then  there  came  down,  white>  whirling,  with  louder 
quacking  noise,  a  flight  of  sea-gulK 

"They  complain    also,"  said  Altbca,  as  she  sat  on  the  sand*hiQ.] 
with  her  little  brother's  head  on  her  shoulder ;  "erery  thing  complai 
in   this   northern  country — every  bird  and  beast,  from  the  blcatinf 
abecp  to  the  squealing  plover;  I  suppose  of  the  short-livediiess  of  the 
enmmer,  the  bitterness  of  wind  and  sea.      But  these  seem   to 
compbiiuiiig    of   their  oirn    concerns,   their  hunger   and    weanuesSj 
while  those  black  curlews  down  there  on  the  wet  sand  complaiu 
sorocthiDg  quite  impersonal,  the  gencrnl  misery  of  the  world." 

"  1  am  so  gliid  you  told  me  thoce  things,"  said  Altbea,  iifU-r  a  few 
minutes'  nilcucc;  "but  I  don't  sec  how  you  make  your  theory  that 
evil  is  excreted  by  the  world  square  with  things  you  have  said  bcforo, 
about  Nature  being,  as  indeed  1  tliink  every  honest  creature  muat 
admit,  so  very  far  from  kind  cr  just." 

"  That  Nature  excretes  evil,"  answered  Baldwin  ;  "  that  there  is  in 
her  a  force  making  rather  for  liealtb  than  for  disease,  is  to  be  taken 
ID'  reference  to  mun's  relations  to  man,  not  to  man's  fceliugs  fur 
Nature.  In  saying  that  evil  is  excreted  by  Nature,  I  do  not  mean  to 
make  out  Nature  one  whit  more  amiable;  I  do  not  wish  to  argue 
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into  a  belief  that  Nature  is  good.     I  wisli  merely  to  find  aa 
■Midonal  reason  for  tlie  goo<lni'ss  of  man." 


R. 

Xest  morning  wns  a  Sunday,  vith  Sunday  iu  tlii.-  fee)  of  uU  tilings  : 
■injr  morning,  earlier  in  impression,  fresher  thau  tlic  hour  warmutcd, 
ofiogto  the  raia  in  the  night;  and  vitb  that  particular  atillucsa  of 
the  fields  which  is  brought  home  to  oue  by  the  sound  of  a  solitary 
^BKh-heU. 

"It  teems,  does  it  not,"  said  Althea,  (Irairio^  up  the  pony  oq  the 
HHlof  a  hilt,  to  XaoV  do<m  on  the  greyish  green  pastures  dotted 
tilb  thcep,  and  the  coru-iiclds  which  the  breeze  tihivercd  with  the 
pccma  of  wstcreii  silk — "  it  seems  as  if  it  could  not  have  been  there 
acouple  of  Lours  ago — as  if  it  had  never  existed  before;  as  if  there 
onUbe  nothing  in  the  world  except  the  liclds  aud  sheep  and  trees, 
and  09  intruding  on  to  it  all.  The  other  people — the  minister  and 
til*  people  who  will  lie  at  church. — don't  exist  yet,  do  they  ?  " 

!»be  bughed,  a  funny,  LiUf-childish  laugh,  after  a  loomeut's  cou- 
ontntion  of  the  ragiie  dark  eyes,  aud  a  little  quiver  of  the  mouth, 
» (he  turned  her  face  full  to  Baldwin;  a  charmiug  creature,  with 
dot  supreme  diarm,  somewhat  like  that  of  this  fresh,  new  moniing, 
olncTci  hariug  fdt  except  for  othcn,  of  being  absolutely  uuruQledj 
HBD^ed  by  pa»ioi). 

"Tbut  isn't  what  I  wonted  to  talk  about,"  she  eaid,  urging  on  tho 
|Hj.  *'  I  have  been  thinking  over  what  you  were  sayiufi  yesterday. 
Mi.  Btldwio.  And  do  you  know,  oi>eiiiiig  a  book  of  Ruskiu's  before 
bifi^ut  seemed  to  make  mu  uudt-nttaud  quite  well  all  about  the 
ia]wttauce  of  people's  belief,  erea  if  inorganic^  and  about  different 
btli(£i  making  yuu  fcel^aud  think  uu  quite  dillcrent  lines.  I  iLscd  to 
VBIulcr  formerly  at  the  uxtruordiuary  silhuuss  and  injustice  of  such  a 
{Rat, great,  beautiful  mind;  but  now  I  undcretaud.  1  sec  that, 
|if«a  a  man  who  refers  everything — how  shidl  1  i-xprcKs  it? — we!!, 
to  ruling  princijiies  of  life  nod  thought  (as  dlsliuguitihed  from  a 
|cie«:iin:  who  thinks  ouly  iu  a  scrappy  way),  it  was  quite  impossible 
It  Ruskiu's  particular  religious  uutious  shouldn't  have  made  him 
s  RTcat  mauy  thiuga  all  nroug.  That  religious  cducatiou,  tliiit 
■*bit  of  always  looking  for  what  they  catl  a  spiriitiat  mcanititf  every- 
^^Kmr,  made  liim  explain  things  by  mere  allcgorica  j  as  if  allof^ories 
^  Wars  corresponded  with  reality.  You  remember  how  he  explains  tho 
faall  of  Venice,  which  must  haro  been  due  to  very  practical  causes, 
^CMae  drnugc  iu  the  cooimeicc  of  the  world,  or  somethlug  similar,  by 
:  allegories  or  coinetdetKes  about  the  ligures  ou  the  doges'  tombs  ? 
ii'a  that  habit  uf  looking  at  cverythtug  through  rcligioua 
that  makes  him  say  that  the  art  of  the  fifteenth  oeatury  is 
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buc,  faecfttise  sculptors  carved  only  ns  much  of  a  fig;urc's  face  as  could 
be  aeeOj  'whidi  Le  cuusidera  tmmaral ;  when  the  question  uf  artistic 
litseacas  bas  nothing  to  do  with  moralitjr  or  immorality.  But  the 
vorvt  of  it  is,  don't  you  think,  when  he  imagines  that  because  people 
liuilt  cathedrals  so  and  so,  and  that  baildjng  no  and  so  is  what  bftfl 
calls  moral,  they  miiat  have  been  infinitely  more  disinterested  &ad 
purer  than  people  who  didn't  hnild  cathedrals  in  that  particular  way-f 
and  especially  much  more  so  than  vc  are.  Of  course  one  knows 
that  there  are  shoals  of  mean,  nasty  creatures  nowaduya ;  but  it 
makes  one  iudignaut,  don't  you  think,  tci  he  told  tliat  the  poHutioD 
of  a  river  witli  factor)'  refuse  (doubtleMi  because  of  some  uew  [iroccsl 
of  dyeing  or  bleaching,  which  hasn't  yet  been  properly  regulated)  \m 
symholic  of  the  moral  condition  of  a  time  and  country  where  moral' 
cleanness  has  been  much  more  valued  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case." 

"  What  you  say  is  so  true,"  answered  Baldwin,  "  that,  owing  to 
the  false  beliefs  with  which  people  hare  been  saturated,  the  moral 
safety  of  mankind  has  frequently  depended  upon  its  power  of  being 
illogical ;  or  at  teaat  of  neglecting  the  lesser  logic  in  favour  of  tbe 
greater;    of  uverlookiug   the  mere  concatenation  of  abstract  ideas 
springing  from  a  theory,  in  favour  of  that  concatenation  of  practical 
facts,  of  really  existing  cbuhc  and  effect,  which  we  rail  life.      Did  yon 
ever  read  the  description  of  the  Sacrifice   to  Moloch   in    I'lanbcrt's 
'Salamb6'?     Wellj  given  tbe  belief  that  God  cursed  all  m&nkindfl 
for  the  fault  of  one  man  and  one  woman,  and  appca-scd  His  wrath  by 
the  nacrilice  of  His  only  begotten  Son,the  logicnl  conclusion  sliotild  have 
been,  not  Christianity,  but  that  Moloeh  worship  of  Tyre  and  Carthago^ 
But  a  conflict  existing,  man  averts  bis  eyes  from  this  logical  »e<]ucnce" 
in   the   abstract  region,   and  consider.^   the  logical   sequence  in  the 
practical,  which  tells  bim  how  of  the  better  course  comes  the  better,  of 
tbe  worse  tbe  worse ;  and  the  voice  of  God,  who  i»  logically  Molocl 
bids  bim  love  bis  brethren  and  return  good  for  injury.     The  reall] 
logical  religious  mind,  on  the  contrary,  the  rigid  one  which  will  not 
sacrifiee  the  abstract  to   the   concrete,  denies   the  fact   to  save  the' 
theory;  and   becomes  committed    to  n  strange  optimism  which  is  a 
refusal    to  admit  that  evil  is  evil,  or  au  attempt  to  call  it  good:  tbe 
KBtisfaction    of  one  of  your  seventeenth -century   preachers  ia  tbe 
brimstoDc  of  belt,  or  the  aspirations  of  some  medieval  Hiatouian  after , 
primaeval   promiscuity  of  all  things.     Nov,  had    there  not  been 
this  case  that  bias  of  perhaps  quite   inorganic  religious  belief,  thei 
vonld  have  been  no  (ninlliet  between  theory  and  practice,  no  nt 
for  sacrilicing  either  logic  or  instinct." 

Althea  had  driven  the  pony  down  tbe  steep  paved  lane,  betweeT 
the  rcd-roofcd  cottages  of  the  fishing  village.      When  they  had    left 
ibe  cart  at  the  tnn,  the  girl  helping  to  unbuckle  the  harness  with  ba^| 
strong  white  bands,  they  strolled  down  to  the  little  harbour,  until  it 
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-•oald  be  tiroe  to  climb  up  to  the  Icirk,  where  fialdtrin  had  tvhimsi- 

callj  ukcd  to  be  taken.     The  harbour  was  quite  dcserteil  because  of 

tiie  Sabbath  ;  the  herring  boats  were  moored  close  together,  guanlcd 

lalir  by  ^^-   usual  barking  ilog  ;  tbeir  brown  sails  uud  nets  and  big 

goofd-likc  buovs   baag    out    to   dry.     Ou  a  jmtch  of  meagre  grass 

HPe  laige  nets  were  Rprciid  out  on    poles  ;  the  poles,  some  straight 

lod  tontc   crooked,  and   the  nett,  here   bulging   out,  there  tightly 

■mined,  forming    between   them  a  sort  of  grotesqae    spider's  web 

pller,  as  Althea  pointed  out,  sails  «et  and  prow    tilted   upwardti,  as 

tfitftrting  for  some  fantastic,  lunatic  seas. 

"Doesn't  it  make  you  think  of  what  you  were  saying  about 
jiofle'a  theories  ?  "  she  asked ;  "  and  aren't  we  all  of  as  going  off  to 
Mia  a  gallant  ship  made  of  nets  and  poles,  vitb  a  cobweb  hull  and. 
I  rigging  of  thread  ?  " 

"  Very  much  so  indeed  ;"  answered  llaldvin,  Iniighing  ;  "  and  that's 
fbt  IVe  been  arguing  all  along,  my  dear  Lady  Althea.  We  are 
mrodd  creatures,  we  ordinary  mortals,  when  we  oomc  to  think  of 
it.  and  not  at  all  no  different  from  the  people  who  hunted  the  Snark 
or  Teat  otf  to  hca  with  the  Teapot  and  the  Qoangle  Wangle.  We 
Ink  at  a  threcj^nny  bit,  before  accepting  it  or  passing  it  on  to  our 
icishbour,  test  it  should  prove  false ;  but  we  never  dream  of  doing 
y  noeb  by  our  opiiiioDa,  and  accept  thoHC  and  pass  them  on,  false 
WDot  Talse  as  may  happen.  There  i»  nothing  more  astounding  than  the 
nrt  of  childlike  profligacy  which  exists  in  what  I  should  call  the  region 
of  intellectual  morality.  Why,  there  isu*t  the  most  trifling  detail  of 
Jwaktcping  or  dress  about  which  even  the  best  of  us  are  not 
iafiniteiy  more  careful  than  about  the  prineiptcs  upon  which  all  our 
cwdoct  in  life  is  fotmded.  People  hare  scarcely  any  notiou  of 
■ikitig  the  best  eitlier  of  their  brains,  or  their  means  of  infonnatioa, 
or  of  their  moral  impulses.  As  to  the  latter,  they  are  continnally 
htiiig  wasted  or  turned  to  actual  mischief  for  sheer  want  of  easily 
obuined  knowledge.  Erery  day  I  nm  more  and  more  struck  by  the 
fict  that  the  most  devoted  and  enthusiastic  creatures  are  usually  the 
mort  nuthioking  and  prejudiced,  merely  because  they  hare  never 
bttb  taught  that  intellectual  responsibility  is  a  necessary  part  of 
■tn]  nspODsibility.  They  judge  and  act  in  the  dark,  and  even 
vknthey  do  do  practical  mischief,  they  serve  to  fatally  discredit  the 
(M>  they  are  adTocating." 

Ahhea  nodded.  ''I  have  noticed  that  myself,"  she  ssitl,  "  par- 
hnhrly  in  relation  to  your  cousin  Dorothy.  1  think  Dorothy  quite 
ttenabkat  woman  1  have  ever  met ;  and  yet  her  cntbusioam  only  makes 
Btftvl  inclined  to  cry,  jitst  because  1  undcrntund  why  it  might  make 
otkf  people  laugh,  i  remember  the  diBcrcucc  tbcre  was  between 
dnonnDg  moral  questions,  whether  nice  women  ought  to  tolerate 
nnaval  men,  and  all  that,  with  Dorothy  and  with  my  sister-in-law 
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Helen,  vbo  is  a   good,  clean -minded  creature,   but    with    no    more' 
entliuaiasio    thau  a.  piut   pot.      Well,  my  snter-'iaAnv'*  argtimouts 
seemcil  to  have  just  tnice  as  much  moral  value,  because  she  kuowi^f 
the  world,  baa  sceu  evil  and  knows  how  iusidious  it  is,  aud  how  eaiil^^' 
mixed  up  with  Rood ;  whereas  poor  Porothy.  expects  what  jou  call 
horns  aud  a.  tail."  ^^ 

Thoj-  stopped  for  a  momcut,  aud  leaned  upon  the  parapet  of  the" 
pier,  looking  at  the  sky  and  Hcn :  the  grey  sea  framed  in,  iieparatcd  from 
them  by  a   line  of  black  rocks,  jagged,   wicked,  with  wicked  plague 
spots  of  yellow  lichen  and  seaweed  in  their  hollows  :  rocks  crouching, 
claws  and  teeth  sharpened,  ready  to  tear  and  kill.      It  seemed  strauge, 
as  the  girl  puiuted  out,  that  anything   so  solid   as  these  black  rocks 
aliotdd  grip  tliat  uiignispable  sea,  that  delicate  dimness  with    ouly  a 
itcarcu  visible  bar  of  palest  browu  to  separate  it  from  the  dim,  grey, 
melting  sky.     Strange  aUo  how  anything  so  evil  as  those  rocks  could 
embrace,    much    Icsm   imprison,   this    delicate    lovetinesx,      Kut    this 
diaphanons  grey  sea  lovehnesB  may  he  evil  itself.  ....  The  tide  was      . 
slowly  coming  in ;  and,  as  it  did  no,  the  water  broke  itself  into  'ongj^M 
strands  (like  yam  on    the  posts  of  a   rope-walk)  and  gathered  itsel^^ 
into  fibrous   cables,  currents  along  which  its  atoms  were  hurrying 
laudwards,  douhliug  tlic  semicircular  promontory ;  a  wicked  stcelly 
Wuc   where   they  chased  round  the  rocks,  gradually  growing  (or 
rather  reappearing  from  Iwhind  the  headland)  pale,  diaphanous,  dim* 
a  grey  made  up  of  all  the  delicate  pinks,  and  bines,  and  browns  ol 
creation,  in  the  open  space  of  the  oands.     Tlie  sky  hung  loosely  otsi 
the  sea:  dark,  watery  clouds,  melted   awny  here  and  there  to   merei 
smoke  wreath ;  and  its  darkness   heightened   tlie  steel-blue  of  thi 
impetuous    on-piishing  current,  and  made   wanner  the   wan,   whi 
pallor  of  the  part  merely  hcariug  with  the   tide.     The  movement  ol 
those  rushing  dull-blue  bars  was  gradually  communicated  to  all  tbo 
rcit ;  the  sea  was  divided  all  over  into  watery  strands,  paler  or  darker, 
but  grey  always,  and  dim,  till  at  last  its  surface  seemed  to  bear  it) 
the  distance  strange  things,    floating  raft-like ;  the   waters  dividing 
into  fantastic  mirages  of  wan  coasts,  pale  wintry  meadows  watered 

by  wide-shining  atrcams,  duaca,  and  lagoons Then,  with  the       , 

falling  of  the  first  scant  raindrops,  everything  subsided  into  uni-^| 
formtty  under  the  loosely  hanging  dark  sky.  ^^ 

They  clambered  hack  through  the  village,  to  the  hill  where  the 
little  Gothic  church,  its  steeple  well  drawn  between  its  shoulders,  ^M 
seemed  to  project  as  little  ax  possible  on  that  bleak  green  shore,  ^H 
squatting,  burrowing  for  fear  of  the  wind  among  the  grass  of  the  little  . 
graveyard.  An  you  approached  yon  saw  through  one  vide  mullioued'flj 
window  the  shadowy  mnllions  of  the  window  opposite,  and  the  outer  ^^ 
light  beyond,  as  if  you  were  looking  into  a  church  filled  with  pale  sea 
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Titer,  filled  with  tlic  stmosplicro  surroundrng  the  ghotts  of  the 
dnmied ;  &n  eery  effect  which  ntroiuded  Althen,  %*  she  told  Baldwin, 
tfthefltonrof  the  Tillage  tailor  vlio  looked  out  one  winter  night, 
ui)  MW  a  ship  go  tuddeaty  down,  sink  straight  till  all  her  mastii  had 
iBappearol  and  her  rrctt  hud  buliblcd  up  again,  a  rapid  vision ;  and 
ftlw  Hut  Ckrtbcr  along  that  coast  is  Abcnlotir,  ont»de  whose  port, 
(Ul  fifty  fathoms  deep,  "  lies  gudc  i>Lr  Patrick  Spens,  with  the  Scots 
LortU  at  his  fcot." 

"  I  want  you  to  toll  mc  souic  more.  It  seems  somehow  all  t<» 
hing  together  with  what  you  said  ahuul  those  fungus  people.  Itut 
I  doD*t  clearly  uuderstand,"  said  Altheu,  as  they  wailed  in  the  porch 
till  tbe  congregation  of  Scaudinaviau-loukiiig  tishiug  folk  had  all  gone 
in;  "tell  mc  more  about  the  threepenny  bit  which  wc  cxaraiuc,  and 
the  opiuiouft  which  we  dou't.  It  never  struck  mc  before  tliat  what 
pDople  call  seU-enUurc  was  anything  except  a  selHsh  question ;  do 
yon  mean  t<j  »ay  that  it  matters  much  to  others  ?  " 

"Certainly,"  auswercd  Baldwin,  as  he  looked  at  her  tall,  majestic 
figure,  standing  out  dark  in  the  arch  of  the  porch,  framed  in  against 
the  backgronnd  of  pule  grccu  grans,  of  white  sky  and  sea.  "  Certainly 
•elf-culture,  in  the  right  seusc  of  the  word,  is  not  the  eoid  and  setlish 
thing  you  imagined.  In  our  day,  when  the  world  h  crying  out  for 
ftBovatioa,  when  instincts  for  good  are  everywhere  gropiog  in  the 
dark  ;  when  beliefs  and  aspirations  are  struggling  blindly  all  i-ouud; 
mvwadaya  when  efTort  and  explanation  become  more  imperiously 
■eeeMaiy  hour  by  boor — it  Ijehuves  each  of  us  to  be,  to  the  best  of 
Ul  power,  in  working  order,  in  marching  trim.  The  practical  soln- 
tioDs  of  the  great  social  qucationn  which  mean  misery  or  liappiness 
arr  perhaps  not  for  this  generation  nor  the  next,  nor  the  next  af\cr 
ttkAt.  But  whctlier  those  solutions  will  come,  and  how  aud  when, 
depends  upon  ns  and  onr  immediate  aueoesaors.  It  behoves  every  indi- 
ridual,  therefore,  to  aeijuirc  to  the  utmost  a  general  lucidity  of  mind, 
a  power  of  reasoning  eorrectly,  of  sifting  away  prejudice  and  falsc- 
iKKid,  to  that  all  new  theories  may  be  understood  and  jndged  at  their 
Talue.  Aud  besidca  this  general  lucidity  of  mind,  it  behoves  us  all 
to  acquire  a  well-organized  system  of  knowledge,  into  which  all  new 
[acU  may  be  fitted,  obliunlug  at  once  their  real  value  aud  bearing, 
ooai&g  at  oucc  into  contact,  direct  or  indirect,  with  all  similar  facte, 
asd  ihas  erentually  with  our  theories  aud  practice  of  life.  But 
lliB  ti  only  one  half;  we  are  bound  to  be  in  morally  working  order  as 
«dl:  to  accustom  ounclrca  to  sympathise,  to  rcuuuuee,  to  aspire  ; 
ti  order  that  wc  may  nndcistaud  and  be  just,  that  we  may.  when  the 
MBCDcnt  comes  (and  it  cornea  with  every  reform  and  improTcment), 
tjtopathuui  thoroughly,  rtnouticc  easily,  and  inevitably  more  upwards. 
T^  lo^wl  fcmaining  itiU  unprcached  is  that  of  our  duty  towards 
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oar  OTTD  mind,  aad  conHequcntly  towards  tlie   niiud  of  others,  tbe 
gospel  of  lucidity." 

Althca'a  brown   eyes  tiail  widened    out  with    that    curious   light 
Dut  she  merely'  smiled.    All  this  seemed  to  her,  educated  iti  sceptical^ 
indifference  to  all  things,  beautiful,  bat  far-fetched  and  futile :  a 
■ort  of  deliglitfiil,  unpractical  poetry. 

"You  aro  like  a  priest,"  tihc  said;  "come  iu   and  hear  what  your 
rival,  the  minister,  Las  to  nay."  ^ 

"  If  he  speaks  out  bis  convictions,  1  respect  him  from  the  bottom^ 
of  mr  henrt,"  answered  Baldwin,  with  his  band  on  the  door,  "  and  that 
is  more  than  I  cau  say  of  most  of  ua   rationaJists,  myself  frequently 
included." 

Ttte  chureh  of  dTowiied  men,  as  AUbca  culled  it,  was  built  without 
an  apse,  a  dreary,  lop-beaded  edifice,  more  like  a  gallowa  than  a 
oross;  and  iU  grauite  pillar*  aud  mullious  were  grown  yellow  with 
weather-stain  and  liclicu.  Against  the  dead,  dull  grey  wall,  where 
had  oiiec  stood  the  altar,  woa  the  pulpiL  Tlic  minister,  a  gaunt^f 
rather  deformed  creature,  with  the  shuvcn,  warped  face  of  a  dwarfi^ 
spread  his  bulging  black  sleuvcs  ou  the  red  cusbions,  folding  himself, 
M  to  speak,  on  to  the  big  gilt  Bible ;  aod  looking,  tbus  r 
eutbrtiucd  iu  tbe  half  light,  like  some  strange  squatting  idol. 
apacless  cburcb  seemed  to  double  the  value  of  tlio  voices  wliieU  aan, 
tbe  bymns  gravely,  earnestly,  all  tbe  pitcbes  welded  into  a  sole 
medium,  equally  unlike  the  nasal  bau  chanting  of  Catholic  priests^ 
and  that  fretting,  as  with  spots  of  white,  of  the  Anglican  cboriRtei's' 
treble.  'Itc  acrmon  that  followed  was  immense,  argBmcntative, 
subtle,  yet  practical  The  point  of  it  wab  that  on  tbe  greatest  sub- 
ject of  all,  God  and  the  salvation  of  their  soul,  men  and  womeu  arc 
silent  to  one  another  ;  discussing  all  other  mattcn,  inquiring  into  nil 
otber  interests,  but  living  iu  isolation  of  soul  about  this,  brother 
with  brother,  father  with  cbildrea.  husbaud  ivitb  wife. 

"Listen;  he  saya  the  same  thing  as  you,"  whispered  Attbea 
Baldwin,  where  tlicy  sat  iu  an  empty  pcvr  by  the  door. 

In  the  dull  moments  of  the  sermon,  and  they  were  many  and  Ion 
tbo  girl  opened  a  volume  of  Browning  which  she  bad  brought  witli 
ber  for  the  purpose,  and  placed  bcsido  the  Bible  on  the  pew  edge, 
Tbe  place  was  the  cud  of  the  speech  of  Pompilia. 

The  asceticism,  the  caruestuess  of  Ibis  service,  tbe  insistance  on 
God,  and  our  brethren,  and  our  soul ;  the  absenec  of  all  mytbology 
and  liturgical  juggling,  of  symbolical  formulu:  and  mesmeric  passes, 
like  those  of  Catholieism  and  the  »ham  I'rotc&taDtiam  of  to-day, 
impretieed  both  Althca  and  Baldwin,  and  seemed  to  bring  to  fulla^g 
comprehension  the  often  read  words  which  they  were  rending.  Au^| 
of  tbe  two,  perhaps,  Baldwin  felt  the  most.  In  the  little  bore 
cfanrcb,  with  tbe  minister's  voice,  between   the  grave  singiog  of  tho 
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knoDS,  booming  out  the  necessUy  of  spiritiiil  brothfrrhood,  umler 
tbt  VAD  w»  light  falliug  od  clic  grey,  lichcn-ataincd  iralls  aud  arcbes, 
lie  felt  saddenlr,  by  the  side  of  thia  strange,  sweet,  atrangely  eaudid, 
lodni^inal  grown-ap  child  (the  more  candid  nnd  rirginal  for  Heaven 
laon  irbnt  insight  into  the  rottenness  of  rich  ftsd  idle  society),  the 
Tilot  of  Pompilia,  of  OaponMicchi,  o^  he  had  never  felt  them  before. 

"Do  you  remember  those  last  Haea  of  Pomiiilia'a  speech,  Lady 
Altbet?"  he  said,  as  they  walked  behind  the  congregation  across  the 
little  green,  treeless  graveyard — 

"Tl)roii|{h  ■noil  HOula  bIodc, 
Ood,  atoopinc  Kbonm  aatScicat  oE  Hib  ligbt, 
For  U  lA  tii«  (lark  to  tiw  by:  tktitl  J  riac.'' 

^Yes,"  aoBWCrcd  Althea  dreamily  ;  "  I  was  thiuking  of  them  also. 
It  «oald  be  something  rather  worth  doing,  a  real  thing,  don't  yoa 
tbink.  to  be  such  a  soul,  even  for  a  minute,  to  anyl>ody'i"' 

The;  walked  a  long  time  in  silence,  merely  looking  about,  or  absorbed 
nlluHigbt,  until  tbcy  had  got  the  pony  harncMcd  once  more,  and 
tke  cart  a  long  way.  The  storm  bad  cleared  off,  and  the  sun  was 
tbhing  behind  a  thin  film  of  white,  raining  down  in  great  whitish 
buoi  npon  the  high-lying  cornfields  and  sliecp-dotted  pastures;  the 
Hs  lying  p&Ie,  luminous,  impalpable  beneath,  almost  white,  but 
tipped  with  shining  facets  where  it  was  cnclused  by  the  long  deep- 
bine  bar  of  coast  aud  cloud.  I'ale,  whitish  atill,  but  just  niilTused 
witli  bloc  in  the  open,  where  the  bitic  Haas  Kork  seemed  not  so 
BOoh  to  rise  from,  as  to  lie  lightly  upon,  the  surface  of  the  water. 

"You  8CC,  Mr.  Baldwin,"  began  Althea,  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  on 
tktidns,  OS  they  rolled  quickly  along ;  "  all  that  you  say  is  well  and 
pxA  vben  applied  to  exceptional  people  .  .  .  .  iio,  lot  me  explain, 
I  rntaa  notTmerely  particularly  clever,  bnt  also  particularly  good 
ftoftle — the  people  that  God  stooping  shows  His  light  through,  like 
ftfpmaocbi.  Tbesc  creatures  arc  privileged,  and  their  privilege,  like 
■II  otbera,  ought  to  imply  an  obligation  ;  they  arc  rather  stronger 
thu their  fellows,  and  are  therefore  bound  to  lend  them  some  of  their 
Wtngth.  But  the  great  majority  of  people  are  in  quite  a  diflercat 
pcntiofi ;  they  have  just  intellect  and  heart  enough  for  their  ow& 
Mdi,  and  they  have  absolutely  no  means  of  coming  in  contact  with 
iw  tme  aare  their  nearest  sun-oundiogs.  If  I  do  my  duty,  for 
laiMce,  it  affects,  at  the  ictj  most,  two  or  three  people  j  indeed  not 
u  msny,  for  my  family  arc  out  uf  touch  with  ino  and  think  me 
wttCT-braincd  :  the  very  utmost  I  can  perhaps  ever  do,  is  to  make 
flnry  see  things  a  little  from  my  point  of  view,  and  lead  a  cleaner 
hfcthsn  most  boys;  but  that's  merely  because  the  jxior  little  chap 
iiMfoad  of  mc,  and  because  we  happen  to  care  for  the  same  books 
ud  pleturea." 

B^win  could  not  help  smiling,  as  be  repeated  to  himself,  ''ThroQgb 
nu.  uu.  I 
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such  souls  alone  "  .  .  .  .  while  the  girl  was  earnestlj  trying  to  im- 
press him  with  her  utter  unimportance. 

"Well,  and  don't  you  see,  my  dear  Lady  Althca,"  Lc  said  wheu 
■he  finished  npeoking,  "  tliat  in  influencing  your   brother  you  are 
inflneodag  the  vorld  at  large?     Wc  arc,  each  of  us,  Bcparatc  atoms* 
if  you  vill;  but  ^c  arc  atoms  continually  pressing  upon  each  other; 
ftnd  the  sum  total  of  this  pressure,  transmitted  unconsciously  from 
creature  to  creature,  is  the  world's  movement.     Let  us  suppose  that 
you  impress  Harry  with  a  seuw  of  the  possibility  and  duty  of  leading, 
though  a  man,  a  life  as  pure  us  is  demanded  of  a  woman.      Do  you 
not  sec,  that  even  if  Harry  never  attempt  to  convert  to  his  ways  b'^| 
single  one  of  his  companions,  he  will  inRucncc  nevcrthclcas  every  one 
of  them  susceptible  of  iailucncc,  by  showing  such  luda  as  arc  capable  of 
clean  living,  that  clean  living  is  possible,  is  pr&cticable,  and  is  the 
result  of  being  neither  a  curate  nor  a  muff  ?     Doa't  you  sec  tbat  you 
will  have  contributed,  to  the  extent  of  several  souls  in  all  probability      , 
(for  the  life  of  Harry  mcaDS  tlic  life  of  Harry's  children),  to  tbafl 
organization  of  a  condition  of  general  moral  opinion  such  that  ouly^ 
tbosc  who  are  born  vicious  ueed  be  vicious,  while  those  who  are  bom 
good  may  remain  good  ?  " 

Althca  did  not  answer,  but  Baldwin  could  sec  that  her  lip  qoii 
a  little ;  she  wished  to  believe,  but  slic  feared  to  do  so. 

"But  look,"  she  said  after  a  long  pause;  "you  cannot  deny  tfao 
even  the  greatest  men  can  do  little,  very  little,  in  this  world.    Think' 
of  men  like  St.  Francis,  or  like  Robert  Owen :  why,  all  their  eBbrtt 
have   been   engulfed   by  the   brutality  and  sclfiahnots  of  the  world^f 
And    then  tell    mc,  but   quite   honestly  yon  know,  do  you  think  it 
worth  while  for  a  quite  unimportant  individual  to  do  the  moat  that 
lie  or  she  can  in  a  world  where  even  the  very  greatest  arc  comp&ra 
lively  powerless  ?  " 

Baldwin  nodded.     "I  sec  your  argument;  and,  at  the  first  glanc 
the  fact  tbat,  as  you  say,  even  the  greatest  men  in  thia  world  can 
little  or  iiothiug  unless  supported  by  the  mass,  docs  seem  to  diminish" 
sadly,  to  cast  a  slur  upon,  the  value  of  the  individual.     But  look 
again  and  oek  younetf  the  reason  why  the  single  individual,  however 
great,  is  so  comparatively  weak?     It  is  because,  in  reality,  the  single 
individual  is  so  strong:  even  the  meanest,  smallest,  has  an  enormous 
weight  and  !<trcngth ;  and  without  this  weight  and  strength  of  each 
constituent  iudiridual,  the  crowd  would  be  yielding  for  ever.     It  is 
because  all  men  are  strong,  that  no  one  man  can  force  them ;  it  is 
becanac  there  is  life  and  power  throughout  the  mass,  that  the   indi- 
vidual exception  is  virtually  powerless.     Arc  we  unimportant  because 
we  arc  poit  of  the  mass?     But  the  life  of  the   mass  is  our  life,  its 
strength  is  ours,  its  quality  is  out  quality.     And  in  this  fact,  dear 
Lady  Althea,  in  the  fact  that  wc  arc  the  mass,  and  tbat  such  as  we  ■ 
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ve,  iu  componeot  atoms,  it  also  is — io  this  fact  that  so  mucli  of  our 
joodnen  and  happiness  is  due  to  others,  and  so  much  of  their  good- 
nesi  and  happiness  vill  depend  upon  us,  lies  the  reason  whj  we  must 
fniB  opinions  and  apply  them ;  the  reason  -why  we  must  not  live  and 
kt  lire  like  oar  friends  the  fungus  people — live  honestly  and  let 
otken  live  dishonestly/' 

"Then  erery  individual  has  a  value?  I  hope  it's  true,"  added 
Ahhea  pensively.  "  I  do  hope  it's  true.  You  see  it  takes  away  that 
tutrrid  feeling  that  life  is  all  a  sham^  men  and  women  merely  so 
oinj  puppets  jerking  idiotically  about.  It  makes  them  real^  some- 
lioir,  real  like  all  these  things,  real  like  the  sea  and  sky  and  the 
grua  and  trees." 

%&  cart,  as  it  whirled  along,  drove  before  it  a  swarm  of  tmttering 
litUe  birds,  which  settled,  little  brown  bur-like  blobs,  on  the  hedge- 
rows and  haystacks ;  rising  again  on  approach  of  the  wheels,  a  perfect 
rtiri  of  wings  and  of  twitter^  to  alight  again  on  the  hedgerow  or 
lujitack  beyond. 

Vesnon  Lbi. 
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"  QukI  MOiwr,  qiuu!  ubigm,  qund  tb  smnOml. ' 


THE  nineteenth  ceotory  is   tecomplUhing  the  gradual  cxtiactic 
of  the  stntutcR,  cooccivcc]  iu  a  spirit  of  oligarchy,    which  tiro] 
hundred  years  ago  repliiced  the  ii«agc«  of  ffiudali^m.     And  as,  in  the] 
later  stages  of  their   history,  languages,  reachiag  back    across  the 
gulf  of  time,  affect  the  archaic,  so  with  the  spirit  of  tnodcru  legisln-J 
tiou.     The  kcyuotc  of  the  acrcutccath  and  vightccuth  ccntuHcn,  ii 
law  as  in  phih>BO])hy,  was  iiidiTidusttsm — that  a  man  may  "  do  whai' 
be  vitt  with  hiH  own."     Of  this  gospel  there  arc  yet,  in    the  misap- 
propriatcd  name  of  Political  Ecoiiotny,  some  cxpoiudcrs;  but  their 
roice*,  grown  wcakor  year  by  year,  have  failed  in  the  face  of  tneasures 
wrung  from  the  statcsmau's  larger  sense  of  public   necessity.       The 
Irish    Laud    AcIm,    the    Factory     Acts,     the    Education    Acts,    the 
Jilmploycrs'  Liability  Act,  the   Married   Wooicu's  Property  Acta — ilU 
these  arc  commonplace  cridcnccs  of  the  uewly   vitalized  principle,  a 
principle  conflicting  nith  the  doctrine  of  the  immediate  past,  but  the 
basis  of  the  civiliz&tiou  of  ourTcutouJc  forefathers  and  older  than 
ancient  Home.      "  If  one  member  suffer,  all  the  mombcra  suScr  with 
it,"  is  St.  Paul's  esprcHsiou  of  it,  and  it  is  summarized  for  as  curter 
modems  in  M.  Comte's  ugly  word  "  solidarity," 

The  more  primitive  a  society  the  more  marked  the  recognition 
accorded  to  this  truth.  But,  as  the  social  organization  changes,  dis- 
tinctive lines  become  blurred,  and  iu  the  scramble  to  assert  iudiridoal 
rights  public  responsibilities  are  thrust  aside.  Out  of  such  a  phase 
our  conntry  is  beginning  to  emerge.  The  ancient  lies  and  traditions 
nf  fcudnlisro  having  disappeared,  and  public  administration  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  empiricism,  a  society  was  formed  in  which 
the  history  of  Caleb  Williams  was  a  possibility,  and  of  which  Bishop  i 
JQutlcr  wrote :  "  I  suppose  it   may  be  spoken  of  as  very  much  ths] 
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^octEoD  ortbc  present  age  to  profess  a  contracted  spirit  and  grealcr 
Ttgeiia  aelf-ioterest  tliaii  a))i>6ars  to  bnve  l>ceu  ilouc  formcrlr." 

Vlieit,  with  time,  tbts  cm[>irical  spirit  gires  way  to  scieatiiic 
Ifgiiltlwo,  and  the  interests  of  some  classes  of  the  counnuaity,  but 
jntt  MW  inKi^iificaot,  become,  in  tlic  liglit  of  their  numbers  aud 
nlatiaos,  so  far-rekching,  the  mental  risioa  reverts  with  enlarged 
KQpe  to  the  standpoint  of  earlier  times.  At  first  statesmen,  iu  their 
uiitt^to  do  something,  have  been  tempted  to  plunge  into  expcri- 
ncati  projected  with  the  haste  of  ignorance,  and  wasteful  and 
mnicluaive  as  the  National  Workshops  of  184$,  or  hluuderiug  and 
yf-liarted  as  the  semi- Socialistic  schemes  of  Prince  Bismarck.  In 
CB^ttd  ve  move  with  greater  caulion,  and  Bumetimes,  it  must  be 
idied,  with  greater  witidom.  We  commit  oumelves  less  trnstfully  to 
I  set  departure,  and  here,  couacquvutly,  more  than  clscnrhcre,  is  the 
Rjection  of  social  atomism  and  reversion  to  the  standpoint  of  social 
toitf  u  yet  far  from  complete.  In  many  of  our  institutions  the 
[il^adeDt  growth  of  our  law,  unshadowed  by  the  compelling 
■D^ntjrof  the  Roman  code,  has  led  and  stilt  adheres  to  thccxtrcmcst 
Bsiiti  of  individualism. 

AnioDg  Bodal  responsibilities  none  is  more  constant,  none  more 

tttonl,  Doue  more  moralizing  in  its  exercise,  none  of  greater  moment 

**CTfiT  member  of  the  commnnity  than  the  responsibility  of  parents 

*°diildn:ii.      Vet  to  this  responsibility,  though  in  some  spheres  it  has 

''lite  Icarut  to  enforce  it,  the  English  law,  almost  alone  among  the 

Vltyttems  of  the  world,  abstains  from  conceding  a  consistent  re- 

"'{ci&OD.     Enough  has  been  said  and  written  of  the  flagrant  injustice 

**  tie  law  of  primogeniture  and   of  the    custom   founded    upon  it. 

,  'Acn  is  daily  practised  an  exaggeration  of  this  wrong,  which  is  devoid 

l^vrai  tta  shadow  of  ju»tilicatioii.     The  Mnglish  law  dcidcs  not  only 

l^^eitiit  custom  but  modern  raprice.      For  a  father  to  heap  personalty 

"ptm  ouc  child  and  to  repudiate  his  duties  to   the  ollicra  is  often  a 

'^'^1,  always  an  immoral,  act.     There  is  no  need  to  set  forth  at  large 

"^^  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  recipient.     That  is  written  in  the 

J»*Tofj  of  those  bitterest  of  all,  domestic  dissensions;  in  rancour  bunded 

from  generntion  to  generation,  nut  iufrequcutly  in  the  utter 

'porerishment  of  the   descendants    of  the  founder   of  the  family 

ues  by  the  transfer  of  the  whole  from   estranged  relatives  to 

It  counesioDs.     "  lie  hcapcth  up  riches,  and  cauuut  tell  who 

^ther  them."     So  manifotd  arc  the  ci'ils  of  this  lilierty  to 

.  iaJQstire  that  it  is  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  all  nations  but  one 

our  own,  and  actually  practised  only  by  ourselves.     The  law 

enitorc,  part  of  tbe  law  of  the  laud  at  the  timeof  the  revolt 

'American    colonics,  was  abolished  iu  America  at  the  instnncc 

Mxin  after  the  Declaration  of   ludepeudencc,    aud  equal 

of  Tcmlty  and  personalty  was  made  the  law  of  auecesaiou  to 
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intestates.  And  AmcncaD  custom  has  followed  the  cb&iige  of  law. 
It  ia  worth  wbUc  to  iuquirc  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  tLcERgUsli 
people  (not  the  pcoplu  of  Great  Uritain),  who  never  tire  of  extolling 
their  offn  domeHtic  virtues,  admit  at  tlie  present  daj  the  freedom  of  a 
father  to  "  do  what  he  will  with  his  own,"  to  set  aside  his  natural 
obligations  to  liia  own chitdrcn,  to  beggar  the  grcatcriiumbcr  oftbeofl 
for  tbc  sake  of  one,  or  even  of  an  entire  stranger.  ^^ 

It  i»  argued  by  ccnscrvativc  icasoncrii  that  the  existence  of  & 
custom  ia  its  own  justification ;  that  U  rc«pondB  to  social  uecds. 
One  is  not  coustraiaed  to  fortify  with  "  wise  saws  and  modem 
iustauees  "  the  answer  that  the  skeleton  sometiinca  remains  when 
the  Itcsb  ia  gone.  The  ancient  law  of  primogeniture  owed  its 
origin  to  tbc  military  burdens  of  kudbotdcrs,  and  to  the  ailrantoga 
the  State  dcrivcil  from  certainty  as  to  the  persons  b}'  whom  these 
duties  were  to  be  discharged.  That  this  was  the  exclusive  con* 
sideration  is  shown  by  the  simple  fact  that  the  heir  originally  derived 
not  from  the  ancestor,  but  from  the  lord.  The  owner  of  land  cot 
not  devise  his  property  by  will  uutil  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Henr 
VIII.  lu  theory  it  reverted  to  the  superior  lord.  Primogenitur 
waSj  therefore,  not,  as  now,  tbc  law  for  ciccptional  circumstances 
but  (he  law  for  all  eireumatanccs  where  realty  was  concerned 
Looking  at  the  needs  of  an  age  of  war  it  hail  ita  justiltcatioD. 
law  obeyed  the  maxim  Cesiante  causdcfssai  tt  effecius,  it  would  no  , 
longer  ctiat.  ^M 

It  were  an  easy  form  of  rGtrospcctivo  speculation  to  aketcb^ 
u  priori  how  the  law  of  ponionalty  would  he  likely  tn  follow  the  law 
of  realty.  The  ustentatian  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  extravagances  of 
knightly  caparison^  of  which  the  Dresden.  coIlcctton!i  give  some 
idea,  all  tended  in  favour  of  a  graritatton  to  the  realty  of  what 
little  personalty  there  might  be — atill  with  a  large  motive,  the 
serrice  of  the  State.  Yet  centuries  passed  before  society  became 
forgetful  of  its  interests,  and  the  hearts  of  parents  were  hardened. 
Tliosu  who  lovo  U>  stand  upon  the  ancient  paths  may  reflect  upon 
the  fiict  that,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  history  of  England, 
the  law  enforced  the  duties  of  parents  and  limited  freedom  of 
bequest.  ^| 

Hereditaments  eould  not  pass  elsewhere  than  to  tbc  heir,  and^^ 
Solus  Veils  heredcM  faetre  poteaf,  non  homo — tbc  heir  could  not  be 
selected,  but  was  a  person  ascertained  by  law.  But  the  commoi^| 
law,  as,  according  to  Glanvil,  it  stood  in  the  reign  of  Heury  II., 
divided  a  man's  "  goods  "  into  three  equal  parts,  one  part  being  the 
portion  of  bis  children  or  lineal  descendants,  auother  of  his  wife, 
and  tbc  third  at  his  own  disposal.  His  capacity  of  disposition  ex- 
tended to  one-half  if  he  died  leaving  no  wife,  but  on  the  othcr 
baud  the  remaining  moiety  belonged  inalienably  to  hia  childrca  in 
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araanoQ,  "  each  of  tJiem  a  rateable  part,  provided  that  tuc/i  child 

ienot  liit  father's  heir,  or  were  not  otherwise  advanced  hy  liim  in 

liij  lifftimc ."  *     Tbc  shares  of  which  fae  could  not  deprive    wife  or 

ciiUicn    were   justly    called    "  rcaaouable    shares,"    and     for    this 

'CaiODablc  sliaro  each  childj  save  the  heir,  eiijoycd  the  right  to  aae. 

Thfct  which  in  the  twelfth  century  woa   the   common   law    of  the 

laud  may  be  supposed  to  hare  been  the  practice  of  a  period  anterior 

&o  the  Couquest,  since  the  "  memory  of  mnn  "  was  longor-lircd  in 

^fcose  dmya  than  now^  when  lawyers'  memories  are  confined  to  their 

^^uuii.     A  passage  in  Bcdcf  describes   the  dirision    of  a   testator's 

^tfcwhte  into  three  parta,  of  irliich  he  left  one  to   his  wife,  one  to  his 

^^%iltIitQ,  the  third  he  retained   for    his   own  disposition.      Since  the 

■ftame  of  Glonvil  rcfcrcuccs  to  the  law  are  plentiful.     The  right  of 

^s3iddrea   to  a  due  vharc   of  their  father's  personalty  is  one  of  the 

xrigfats intended  to  be  for  o%'er  conserved  to  EnglishmeiL  by  the  Great 

<CI;h«rt«r.(      Sir  Anthony  Fitzhcrbert,  the    author    of  the  "  Natura 

-Urtrium/'  a  Justice  of  tlte  Common    Pleas  in   the  reign  of  Henry 

A^IIl.  (1523-1538),  citing   Magna  Carta  and   Gianril,  accepts  it  as 

X^  Uw  of  the  land.     But  there  arc   indications,  shortly  after  this, 

of  iu  incipient  desuetude  in  certain  paxta  of  the  country.     In  the 

«^ifu  of  Henry   Vlll.  a  statute  was  passed  empowering  the  king 

^ci  8j)puiut  commissioners  for  the  reform  of  the  ccclesintitical  laws. 

the  oommlsaion  was  iaaued,  after  the   ncccgsion   of  Edward    VI.,  to 

■tlirty«two  persons;  but,  the  king    dying  in    the  year  foUowing,  the 

^vleome  of  their   labours   did  not    receive    the   royal  o-ssent.     'Hio 

OQii|AlatioD,  suppressed  during  the   reign  of  Mary,  was   printed  in 

^Jut  of  Elizabeth,  under  the  title  of  "  Keformatio  Legum  Ecclesiaati- 

<=>ram."     In  the  preface  it  is  stated  that  Cranmcr  executed  almost 

ttl  whole  volume  himself,  which  justifies   his  reputation  as  uue  of 

%k  first  canooists  in  the  kingdom.     The  code  laid  down   very  pre* 

ciiely  the  limitations    to  freedom  of  bequest,    thus  suggcstiug  the 

•n^icion  that  divergencies  had   already  crept  in.     M'hcther  by  will 

^  vithout,  tb«  dislributiou  of  the  deceased's  goods  was  to  be  upon 

^te  tripartite  principle  of  Gianril  and  Bractou.     The  father  enjoyed 

*  fm  dupositioti  of  one-third ;  iu  the   absence  of  children  or  of  a 

■■it,  of  one-balf ;  and  only    when  childless    and   a    widower,  of  th« 

■■iuiie.     Tbo  commissioners  also  proposed  to  legalise  disherison,  but 

*iier  the    following    stringent  conditions:    Disherison    should   be 

milii),  lave  for  just  reaaon.;  violence  of  a  son  to  his  father  or 

^Of  CsrAlkind."  !)>•  Wnii*ni  Somncr,  pdit4xl  by  WtiiW  Kwiuett.  D.D.,  Bialiop  of 
^^tknoi^h,  l7:iS.    Ttia  book  vm  wiituo  in  1047- 

^h^'m"  Knxio^MMetXWmoTs." \.  13.  "  wliora^mM'k,  the  tliinl purl  U  tltcrvlinUia 
wafatt)  «m1  I«  btkttg  to  biiuMU  pluoly  ioHntutiug  tlmt  lli^u  otbtr  two  u 
•irpatMlwd  t«  lib  wiJv  Mid  chiJiireu,  eacu  of  thorn  ft  tliiriJ." — SouKKR. 
'u;>»CwU,"  a.  W.  "&iLvit  uxori  ipMnit  ct  pn«ria  ration«libni  ^rlihiii  tiin." 
laeloilMfbuigbton,  b«iDj;  iumI  lor  "liberiB'r  bpo  a  tesnud  nola  in  BuUor'a 
■(  ■■  CoIm  vpaa  LitCi«tuD  "  (1«33].  voL  iiL  %  'iSl. 
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ngaal  Jnjurj,  incest,  waste  to  hii  fmther's  property  or  Cftlumny  of 
his  good  name ;  gross  inimoralily  ou  the  part  of  a  daughter  before 
the  age  of  tncntyfive  (but  not  ufterwards) — theae  causes  aad  these 
alone  were  coiiitidercd  to  justify  a  parent*  ia  testamentary  rcpudia- 
tioQ,  tv.  act  of  iohumauity  which,  sometimes  iu  its  (uU  extent, 
more  frequently  iu  less  degrees,  ia  tolerated  at  the  present  day 
with  littlu  hut  passing  commcut. 

The  premature  death  of  Edward  VI.,  which  prcventeil  thi»  con- 
finuntiou  of  the  oiicieot  obligation!!  of  parents,  may  be  taken  as 
marking  the  moment  of  their  decline.  The  statule  of  Henry  VIII., 
by  which  devise  of  lands  was  first  legalized,  had  led  to  the  habit 
of  will-making :  there  was  a  rapid  accumulation  of  personalty 
during  the  snoceeditig  reigns,  and  reispcct  for  rested  intereata 
Buffered  many  and  grare  shoclcs.  Ilcncc,  iu  I6S8,  we  find  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  in  his  *'  Commentary"  upon  Littleton,  imputing  the  nniver^ 
sality  of  tho  limitatiou  of  t}eque$t,  alleging  it  to  be  a  custom  of 
particular  places  rather  than  the  eoramon  law  cf  the  land.  On  the 
otIicT  hand,  Sir  Henry  Finch  in  lfil3,  the  year  of  publication  of  bis 
"  Dciicriptioii  del  Commun.  Leys  d'Anglctcrrc,"  lays  it  down  expressly 
to  be  the  common  law.f  IJut  from  this  date  its  decay  ia  the  South 
of  Eugland  must  have  proceeded  apace,  for  William  Somticr,  the 
author  of  a  Tery  le&rued  treatise  on  the  cognate  law  of  Gavelkind, 
writing  in  1W7  of  the  "reoaonable  part/'  says,  "it  is  now,  and  that 
not  lately,  antiquated  and  vanished  out  of  use,  both  in  this  (of  Kent) 
and  other  counties."  No  doubt  it  was  found  to  curtail  the  profitable 
length  of  the  ponderous  settlements  which  in  the  middle  of  the 
acTcntccnth  century  were  becoming  fashionable.  Yet  down  to  the 
reign  of  AVilliam  and  Mary  freedom  of  bc()iicst  was  as  touch  the 
exception  as  the  rule,  for  the  rights  of  the  children  rcmaioed 
untouched  throughout  the  province  of  York,  the  priucipalify  of  Wales, 
the  cities  of  Ijondon  and  C)ie»lcr,  and,  perhaps,  in  some  other  places. 

The  Journals  of  Parliament  contain  no  record  of  the  debates 
which  we  voa^  presume  to  have  taken  place  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
first  great  statutory  infraction  .of  the  aiicicut  and  most  wholesome 
limitations  to  freedom  of  bequest.  But  tho  prcamhio  to  the  Act 
(4  William  and  Mary,  c.  2)  giving  powers  of  free  tC8ta.mcntary  disposi- 
tion to  the  iubabitants  of  the  province  of  York,  shows  that  it  did  not 
coutemplatc  the  unjust  dealing  towards  youuger  children  which^  over 
a  large  e.itent  of  Kuglaud,  it  for  the  first  time  made  possible. 

"  Wltctww  hy  custom  wirliin  lie  provinct?  uf  York  ilnj  widows  and  younger 
children  of  prrsoDS  dying  iiihabitanta  of  tbat  proriace  are  intituled  lo  •  port 

*  WivM  bad  ao  t«tbtBi«utary  ngUt& 

t  BUckitoiMmin*iipeiupli>tic«llr  in  fftvour  of  Finch's  vi«ir.  "Braetonin«BtkitutLnb 
aa  a  lurticuLip  vxeoption  wbicb  Sir  Kilw»r<l  C'olie  lias  hutily  ciud  for  l)>«  gener«l  niiu. 
And  <ilaiivil,  M.if.Tiii  Cnrta,  Flrta.  tliu  Year  UiMit*,  Fitzhei iJNt.  Mid  Ftncb  du  all  agio* 
nith  ItrBL'tun  tlint  Ihu  nulit  Iu  iliu jiuri  ralioaaUlU  was  by  tba  cuuiniuti  law.  whioh  alio 
cvatanoM  totlusday  to  tethc£ciic(iiIlHwof  our  aiater  kuii,-duiu  at  ScutismL"  (ii.  i9'i}. 
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ef  Ac  pxKli  and  ehAttcls  or  their  IntR  hnstoncb  ind  fnthen  fcslled  her  «nd 

ilitir  reuonnblo  port),  DotwitlntondtDg  nnj  diapoeition  of  tho  same  by  tli«ir 
tnitaiiil*'  and  fmhers'  last  wills  and  tcAtamenUi,  aii<l  iiotwilhttaiiding  any 
HinUM  made  for  the  lirelyhood  of  ilie  snid  widows  hy  tbeir  liiub&nds  iti 
:  tiieticnfr,  whic-1)  nro  competent,  nnA  aec4)rding  tA  sgrunutnc,  whrrehy 
]ptttoru  are  ilUahlffi  /mm  muking  frtjidcat  prvvifitm  /or  tiar  younger 
I.-  for  retaedy  wUereof,"  &c 

Tlic  jDUtores,  plus  the  widow's  rcnsonablc  port,  thua  licariDg  hardly 
{B  tbc  younger  children,  the  Inv,  hy  an  cnlargcmcut  of  the  tcslator'a 
poferi,  intended  to  better  their  position.  It»  cfluct  has  been  pre- 
it/Aj  tbe  contrarx,  and  e:iperience  sliovs  as  that  the  larger  rights  of 
the  mother  could  not  tinrc  been  so  uufavournblc  to  tbe  iuterest  of  her 
fomger  children  aa  tlic  uncontrolled  discretiou  of  tbe  father,  whoso 
Ktse  of  duty  ruua  more  risk  of  perrcraioa  from  tbe  prooiptinga  of 
nlgar  ostentation.  It  was  not  long  before  thisBOCtal  rei'olutiou  vas 
euned  into  Wales,  where  since  the  days  of  native  independeueo, 
MMirding  to  the  learned,  younger  children  had  enjoyed  their  equit- 
aUedaea.  The  Act  effecting  this  change  (7  andR  William  III.  c-.  38.) 
adb,  to  the  jastifyiog  causes  alleged  by  the  earlier  Act,  tbe  lawsuit* 
irisiu{  conceniing  such  cuatom.  It  may  be  permisaihlc  to  raise  the 
itnAA,  in  paasiag,  whether,  fiincc  the  date  of  the  Act,  disputes  as  to 
DDilae  inflaeoce  have  not  bceu  intioitely  more  numerous  aad  more 
eabittcrat. 

Tbere  remuned  now,  as  surnvors  of  the  ancient  principle,  only  the 
cam  of  York  and  Chester,  which  bad  not  been  included  in  the  iirst 
Act,  aod  the  city  of  London.  The  statute  2  and  3  Anne  c.  5, 
uliii'li  removes  tlie  exemption  from  the  city  of  York,  discardiog  the 
ptcaiablia  of  tlie  other  statutes,  suggests,  rather  tliau  ex|>resse8, 
uiilutmity  to  be  the  principle  aimed  at.  The  honourable  exceptioa 
cftbeeity  of  London  came  to  an  tgnomitiioua  end  in  a  summary 
^ose  inserted  in  an  Act  of  George  I.  for  regulating  elections.  No 
Act,  liovGvcr,  appears  to  touch  the  city  of  Clie^ter  or  any  other  placea 
iimiiie  Wiileaand  tbe  province  of  Yorfc,  of  which  the  ancient  custom 
on  be  proied.  For  all  practical  purijoscs,  then,  tbe  right.i  of  younger 
clildreo  to  testamentary  recognition  by  their  fathers  became  extinct 
ia  Esglaud  aud  Wales  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

Tlie  laws  aifectiog  freedom  of  bequest  now  la  force  in  the  various 
Slites  of  Kurope  bare,  in  the  opinion  of  jurists,  been  derived  directly 
hmt  ihc  Roman  law  or  indirectly  through  the  Code  Nupuleun,  In 
)in''Ilistory  of  Ancient  Law,"  Sir  llcury  Maine  has  finally  refuted 
tl)C  KTenteenth  century  doctrine  that  the  power  of  testation  ii  a 
oftlvnl  right.  lie  catia  attention,  too,  to  tbe  fact  that  "  a  will  never 
Kcai  to  bave  been  regarded  by  the  llomana  as  a  means  of  diniuberit- 
iii|  a  family  or  of  effecting  the  unequal  distribution  of  a  patrimony." 
Tfce  wry  eipreesioa  "sum  hcres,"  whose   "own"  ilic  devolving 
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property  is  said  to  be,  poiut«  back  to  th&t  co-proprietonhip  of 
deecendants  which  is  a  feature  of  the  patriarcliol  family.  The  object 
of  a  will,  therefore,  was  to  proritlc  for  those  who  were  morally, 
thoogh  not,  according  to  ancient  law,  technically,  members  of  the 
family,  sucb  as  emancipated  sous,  dnugbters,  and  so  forth.  In  the 
days  of  the  family  conimuuily,  these,  by  their  emancipation  cm: 
marriage,  had  passed  from  under  the  family  roof-tree,  and  some 
solemnity  waa  therefore  necessary  to  enable  them  to  take  their  por-^ 
tion  of  the  iuheritnuce.  ^bcn  the  memory  of  Ibe  common  house- 
bold  and  its  IcKttl  incidents  bad  passed  away,  the  tics  of  relationship, 
primitively  lost  sight  of  by  the  very  conditions  of  n  change  of  status, 
were  allowed  to  reassert  themselves.  To  disinherit  a  chilii  was  not 
possible  by  a  mere  omission.  On  the  contrary,  when  such  an 
omission  occurred  the  law  assnmed  it  to  be  an  oversight  and  awarded 
to  the  dtsinberlled  his  portion.  Disherison,  whether  partial  or  coni- 
plcto,  was  a  grave  net,  only  validated  upou  just  cause  shown. 
Children — though  this  right  was  not  confined  to  them — were  allowed 
to  bring  a  "  Plniiit  of  an  Undnteous  Will  "  against  a  disposition  that 
either  disinherited  them  or  unfairly  cut  down  tlieir  shares.  The 
minimum  which  a  testator  was  compelled  to  leave  each  was  one-fourth 
of  the  pro|«:rty  which  the  plaintiff  would  have  been  awarded  in  case 
of  intestacy,  the  rules  of  which,  within  the  Hmita  here  considered, 
roughly  accord  with  thoM  of  our  Statute  of  Distributions.  A  will 
drawn  oq  the  model  of  one  of  those  ao  common  in  England  would 
only  bare  been  justifiable  in  Boman  law  on  proof  of  one  of  the 
ofTcnees  following  committed  by  the  complaint : — I.  Ansaulting  tbelfl 
parent.  2.  Other  serious  or  disgraceful  injury  inflicted  on  the 
parent.  3.  Accusation  of  crime  brought  against  the  parent,  except 
in  case  of  treason.  4.  Witchcraft.  &.  Attempting  the  parent's  life^J 
0.  Incciit.  7.  Informing  against  u  pnreut  and  putting  him  to  great' 
co&ts,  R.  llefitsing  to  become  surety  fur  a  parent  to  procure  his 
release  from  prison,  9.  Obstruction  of  a  p&reut  in  the  making  of  his 
will.  10.  Certain  social  degradations.  U.  Neglect  of  an  insane 
parent.  13.  Neglect  to  redeem  a  parent  from  captivity.  13. 
Heresy.  Of  these  disinheriting  ofTenccs  the  fourth  and  th^fl 
thirtecuth  arc  purely  ecclesiastical  and  remote  from  modern  life.  The 
ninth  dates  from  the  period  of  the  civil  law  already  referred  to, 
when  the  natural  claims  of  the  children  of  intestates  might 
passed  over,  unless  specialty  provided  for,  and  intestacy  on  the  pa 
of  a  parent  became,  in  consequence,  a  dereliction  of  paternal  duty,.' 
But  it  iudicatea  that  struggles  took  place  in  many  a  Roman  family, 
such  as  occur  increasingly  in  Kngland,  to  maintain  the  exduBiuus 
enacted  by  an  antiquated  law.  The  twelfth  is  familiar  to  most 
English  rcudcni  as  the  motive  of"  Romola."  Putting  these  oa  on^B 
aide,    there    remain   auhatantial   causes   as    alone    justifying   that 
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£d(riion  wlitch  ia  at  oucc  a  violation  of  jKtrental  Aaty  nnd  of  filial 

During  the  dccaj  of  the  llomaa  Kmpirc  the  barbariaua  of  Jilurupc 
Toe  ACComiuotUtiDg  tbcir  primitirc  institutioos  to  tlic  principles  of 
^  Komnn  lav.     The 

"Fitcaiidiia  jitreiiis  Unllomin  unpw  kb  ftrvia 
UiMM  Ront*ai  diaccr*   Jun  fori" 

nt  DOt  long  ID  introducing  the  two  of  wills;  an  iunoration  'whicli 
mut  have  doue  mucti  to  precipitate  that  deca^  of  the  ancient  con- 
ccptioDs   of  family  co-projirietorsliip  which  set  iu  from  the  time  of 
tint  contact    with    Roman  social  life.     Of  this  chauge  the  Church, 
vfaich  derived   the  chief  advantage,  was  the  most  zealous  iiromotcr, 
Hie  records    of   eccleaiaatical    councils  in    the  thirteenth    century 
abound  with  dcniinciatioDS  of  hcim  who  withhold  from  the  Church 
ber  share  in  the  goods  of  a  deceased.      Long  before  this  the  tcrri* 
tortat  isolation  known  as  the  feudal    system,    which  had    eomc  into 
exutence  upon  the  break-up  of  the  empire  of  Charles  the  Great,  had 
introduced  that  distinction  in  the  rights  of  children  which,  unkuown 
to    Soman  law,  has  subsisted  iu  England  to  the  present  day.     The 
cldett  sou  became  after  a  time  heir  de  jure  to  the   puteruul  entatcs. 
But  thi»,  which  passed  into   the  role  of  the  North  of  Europe,  was 
uxiable  to  oust  the  Roman  law  from  those  countries  which  bod  long 
been  subject  to  Roman  dvilization.     In  the   Custom  of  Poitou  the 
ri^ht  of  primogeniture  only  extended  to  one-fifth  of  ihe  fiefs  :  in  the 
South  of  France,  as  in  Ixmibardy,  it  remained  unknown.     And  so 
^iajr  aa  movable  property  was  concerned,  the  customs  of  France  prc- 
•<^x"ibcd,  in  varying  degrees,  limitations  to  parental  freedom  of  bequest, 
**»*-exTCuing  for  the  protection  of  the  children.     This  imposing  tra- 
•l^scion  of  centuries  was  confirmed  and  extcndc<l  by  the  decree  of  the 
^^at^ional  CoovcntioD,  dated  April  8,  1791,  deeluring   the  right    of 
clxi-ldren  to  equal  diTision  of  parental  goods,  whether  rcnl  or  personal. 
tV»x«  decree  is  of  interest  as   having  keen  passed  after  a  debate  in 
-wtxicfa  the  political  tcatamcnt  of  Mirabeau,  but  just  de&d,  was  read 
Asy     Tillcyrand ;  a  discourse  iu  which  was  recommended  n  limitntion 
of      tlie  parental  property  subject  to  free   disposition  to  ouc-teuth. 
%cLl»R)ucnt  nets  of  legisIatioQ,  into  the  details  of  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  enter,  varied  this  "  r^n-c,"  to  use  the  term  known  to 
Frcttcb  law.      Finally,  the  Code  NapoI(5on,  while  giving  each  child 
»n   equal  share  of  the  part  of  his  property  over  which  it  did  not 
■Ifow  the  testator  to   exercise  powers  of  disposition,  imposed  with 
'^ard   to    these  the  following   restrictions :  Where  one  legitimate 
^I'd  survives  him  the  testator  can  deal  with  one-half  of  his  property, 
'^1  or  personal;  with  a  third,  where  be  leaves  two  children;  with  a 
worth,  only  where  he  leaves  three  or  a  greater  number.     Uudcr  the 
krxn   "  children,"    by  the  subsequent  article  of  the   Code,  are  in- 
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cluied  descendants  of  vhatcvcr  degree,  vlio,  however,  take  together  ^ 
u  reprcscutativcs  of  tlic  stock  from  whicb  they  spring.  ■ 

Coufiuiiig  tlie  inquiry  strictir  to  tlie  rights  of  children,  wc  find 
the  principle   of  tlic  "  legitim,"  or    iL'goJ    |)ortion  of  the  children, 
extstiDg  in  oU  coutinental  countries.      la  some  a  distinctioa  is  drawn 
hctween  goods  inherited  and  acquired,  n  testator  enjoying  a  greater  M 
freedom  of  disposition  in  the  case  of  the  latter.       Although  we  have  " 
discarded  the  "legitim"  for  ournelvcs,  yet  in  the  dvil  code  elabo- 
rated   for    the    Ionian    islands    under  onr  protectorate  in  IJUl    it 
•Ppears,  following  the  lines  of  French  law.       The  civil  ccxJc  of  Italy 
reserves  onc-halT  for  children  in  equal  shares  ;  the  Spnoiah  law,  four- 
fifths  ;   the  Portuguese,  two-thirds  i   the  Prussian  law,  one-half;  the 
Austrian,  oue-Lalf.     Holland  and  Belgium  follow  the  French  code.  ^ 
In  Denmark  the  law  reservrs  three-fourths  for  the  children,  makiug,  H 
lioweTer,  a  special  esemptiou  in  the  case  of  nobles,  whom  it  allows  ~ 
a  freedom  of  hequeat  to  one  child  to  the  extent  of  one-half.      In 
Russia  there  is  the  most  freedom,  the  co<le  of  Nicolas  I.  only  exacting 
a  "  Icgitim  "  in  the  case  of  property  inlicriUtd  by  tlic  testator,  which 
is  subject  to  equal  division.     Lastly,  in  Scotland,  the  "  legitim  "  has 
existed  from  time  immemorial,  as  "bairns'  part  of  gear."      Under 
this  right,  where   the  father  leaves  a  widow  and  children,  the  latter 
take  one-third  of  the   [lentonalty  ;  where  there    is   no  widow,  one- 
half;  and  this  cannot  be  defeated  by  any  niorlis  causa  conveyance 
of  morablcs.     "  Common  ideas,"  says  Vico,  "  arising  nimultancously 
nmong  pt^oplcs  mutually  uuknowu  arc  like  to  have  a  common  origin 
of  trnth,"  and  a  consentancousness  so  general  involves  a  presump- 
tion of  conformity  to  the  prescripts  of  natural  justice. 

It  has  been  seen  that  by  a  variety  of  local  customs  the  Uoman 
law  of  bequest  hod  been  for  ages  kept  alive  in  the  memories  of 
French  lawyers.  When  the  National  AMemhly  exteudcd  it  to  land, 
and  filially  established  it  as  the  general  law,  it  put  a  coping-stoue 
upon  the  ucw  social  changes.  It  eulisted  the  interests  of  the  many 
minor  scions  of  ariatocratic  houses,  just  as  Henry  VIII.  carried 
over  to  the  Kcfurmatiou  a  nobility  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the 
Church.  In  the  White  Tcoctiou  which  followed  the  [(cstoratiou  aa 
flttcmpt  was  naturally  made  iigaiii»t  this  essential  portiou  of  Che  new 
France  which  had  grown  up  since  '89.  That  puny  and  tyrauuical  ^ 
r^ffime  hegnn  hy  the  creation  of  hcrcdllary  peerages  in  tail  male.  At  ■ 
length,  on  January  31,  18^ti,  the  speech  from  the  throne  announced 
an  attack  on  the  rights  granted  by  the  Eevoluliou  to  the  majority 
of  Freuchmen.  "  The  progressive  partitions  of  lauded  property, 
CMfiutially  contrary  to  the  principle  of  monarchical  government,  tend 
to  weaken  the  guarantees  given  by  the  Charter  to  my  throne  and 
subjects.  Means  will  he  presented  to  you  for  re-establishing  the 
harmony  that  ought  to  exist  between  the  political  and  civil  law  audi 
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fiif  proserving  the  patrimony  of  familiea  without  restriction  upon  the 
f||ht  of  free  dispositiou ."  The  Ian,  aa  proposed,  simply  restored  the 
Mbtofthe  father  to  "make  an  eldest  son,"  but  onljvittiin  limits 
^eb  lecared  a  competence  for  other  children. 

Jicii  io  a  society  vhtcb  was  nothing  if  not  reactionary  this 
eodeavour  at  a  rcntoratinn  of  oncicnt  rigbt^,  and  a  denial  of  modero 
joitife,  not  to  the  extent  prevailing  ia  fingland,  but  nndcr  aevcro 
jutnctions,  proTokcd  &□  outburst  of  dissatisfactiou.  lu  the  Chamber 
^  Peera  the  most  lUustriouB  were  among  ils  opponents.  TIic  names 
(f  Choiseul,  Lally-Tollcndal,  Crillon,  and  Do  BroglL-,  had  lived  too 
|ga«  in  history  to  need,  their  iuEicriton  thought,  a  sustenance  sucked 
fioin  the  cadets  of  their  houses,  "  A  general  cry,"  said  De  BrogUe, 
■^  rises  thronghout  France,  proving  the  unpopularity  of  tbc  object  ^ 
ilie  rich  dislike  it  aa  do  the  poor ;  fatUers  regret  it  as  do  their  chit- 
itiwi;  younger  son*  complain  of  it,  eldest  sons  feel  it  an  offence  ; 
ioftvord,  the  coudemnation  is  general.  Sneh  n  law  i<t  dead  ere  it 
UDie  into  being.  An  unanimous  vote  of  the  tiro  Chambers  eoulil 
Mt  give  it  life,"  The  Chambers  were  flooded  with  petitions  coii- 
demoing  the  innovation  as  uucoustitutioiial,  a  violation  of  nature,  of 
morality,  and  of  religion,  as  exciting  cupidity,  jealousy,  family  dJs- 
HDsioo,  aud  bo  forth.  The  hereditary  nubility  themselves  rejected 
it  by  a  large  majority,  aud  I'aris  itlauiuated  for  two  nights. 

Tbc  FrcDch   law  of  succession    has,  since  that  time,  sustained 

OBBeroas  attacks.      Hut  these,  it  is  to  be  noted,  have  been  almost 

aclauwly  directed  against  the  equal  partition  of  realty,  a  Ian  which 

MKr  yet  uhtaiued  in  England,  and  to  the  introduction  of  wLieh 

iuat  UK  patent  ceouuinical  objections.     It  may  be  suggested  that  a 

ItT  that  Mill  ulicuatc  a  certain  portion  of  the  paternal  pcrsoualty  from 

ihe  son    vbo   succeeds  to  the  inhcntance  will    prejudicially  affect 

■gricollnrc  in  this  country.     The  tenant  for  life's  dilticuttics,  at  any 

nletosomc  extent,  arc  met  by  the  Settled  Land  Act.      As  for  the 

firavr,  so  long  as  Knglish  farmers  are  left  with  insufficient  security 

for  Uieir  capital,  iuvotment  in   their  industry  is  checked,  for  none 

but  ibe  landlord  can  with  safety  sink  money  in  the  soil.      But  hov 

till  limitalion  of  bequest  affected  Scottish  agriculture,  where  tcnaot- 

ri|&t  ia  equally  defective  ?     Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  Scottish 

fanner's  reputation  for  enei^sy.      He  builds,  he  drains,  he  reclaims. 

vaA  Seottish    rentals   have   risen   at  a  greater    rate  than   those  of 

England.     'I'hc  system  of  leases  provides  bim  with  but  an  iusdequate 

Mcority  Tor  his  superior   expenditure.     But   from   what  source  does 

tltb  cipenditure  come?     Why  is  it  that  the  Scottish  farmer  haa 

bwn  i^le  to  make  such  large  contributions  to  the  pcrm&uerit  itn- 

fnnenKnt  of  Scottish   estates?     llie  answer  is  to  be  found  ia  the 

U«  limiting  bequest,  which,  while  it  has  left  the  landlord  with  a 

tmallcTj  has  prorided  the  farmer  vith  a  larger  capital.     The  result. 
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even  nmler  conditions  not  in  all  ways  encoursging  to  enterprise^  liai 
been  a  superior  agriculture  on  a  comparatively  unfcrtiie  soil,  a  more 
capable  ntce  of  Parincrs,  nrd,  for  ftie  landlord,  liigber  rents.  If  tlicn 
it  be  aa&cd  irhcther  the  Scottish  law  limiting  bequeat  has  been  pro- 
dactive  of  any  rcenlts,  I  reply  emphatically  iu  the  affirmative.  Many 
writers  have  dwelt  upon  the  inTasion  of  England  by  Scottish  talent 
vbich  mnrked  the  last  century  and  stirred  the  spleen  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  Tn  the  Bcrenteenth  century  the  law  of  "  legitim "  had 
enabled  the  cadets  of  Scottish  hoiucs  to  equip  tbeouelves  for 
eommands  iu  the  army  of  Unntaviis  Adolphus  or  for  service  in  the 
Scottish  Guard  of  the  French  kings.  The  activity  of  Scottish  enter- 
prise which  followed  vithiu  a  generation  of  the  paciBcation  of  Scotland 
iras  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  comparative  excellence  of  their  odacation. 
Sat  thcii*  education  itself  sprang,  as  inllueneea  fur  refinement 
eoniinonly  do,  from  social  and  ecotiomical  cireumstance-t.  To 
originate  a  national  edueation  a  people  must  have  attained  a  certain 
uniform  grade  of  well-being.  Though  not  high,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
grands  aeigneurti  of  Kugland  nnd  Ire  laud  pitifully  scanty,  sueh 
existed  through  the  law  of  "  legitim  "  among  the  people  of  Scotland, 
Oat  of  this  arose  that  intellectual  force  which  has  for  so  maay  yean 
giren  the  Scottish  race,  vhca  account  h  taken  of  its  uumliers,  indis- 
putably the  nmt  place  iu  the  empire  in  general  progress  and  content- 
ment.  It  is  truR  that  among  the  agricultural  population  tlie  decay 
of  the  primitive  clan-conimnnism  and  the  avarice  of  individual  pro- 
prietors Las  inflicted  a  vast  distress  and  helped  to  create  a  modern 
urban  proletariate.  Yet  the  percentage  of  pauperism  to  population 
is  only  one  to  forty-two  in  Scotland  as  against  one  to  thirty-five  iu 
England  and  Wales,  and  the  popidalion  of  the  comparatively  poor 
country  has  shown  ilaelf  not  only  more  competent  to  gain  a  suluistence,  ■ 
but  better  able  to  afford  the  outlay  of  emigration.  ■ 

These  objections  to  a  "  legitim  "  of  personalty  being  thus  disposed 
of,  it  remains  but  to  mention  the  only  other  grounds  on  which 
opposition  may  rc1y.  It  will  he  said  that  rcatrictions  upon  arbitrary 
tcsLanientary  disposition  arc  restrictions  upon  the  rights  of  property. 
Mr.  Childcr?,  in  a  speech  at  Kdinburgh  on  the  39th  of  November, 
I8K6,  while  predicting  that  this  was  becoming  a  "burning"  question, 
added:  "I  have  myself  been  educated  iu  that  school  of  political 
economy  which  considers  the  liberty  of  testament  as  one  of  the  6rst 
rights  of  a  freeman " — a  strange  declaration  before  a  Scottish 
audience !  Tliosc  who  tliiuk  with  the  "  Liberty  and  Property 
Defence  League "  will  he  uf  ujiiniou  that  nucb  rvatrictioQs  "  have 
incrcasedj  are  incixiaaing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished."  I  candidly 
udmit  the  truth  of  the  objection  that  this  is  an  interference  with  the 
rights  of  property,  so  far,  at  least,  as  they  have  been  understood  ia 
England  fur  less  than  two  centuries;  but  I  deny  its  weight.     Tlie 
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n;S»tioii  tint  n  legal  claim  of  the  child  U  aa  iniraction  of  the 
tntboritf  of  tlic  parent  lieloags  to  the  Bame  sufaool  of  tbought. 
Pnplo  are  dlspoacd  noirndays  to  think  that  enough  has  been  aaid 
ind  written  of  the  duties  of  children  to  tlieir  parents.  The  world  is 
too  veai7  to  i&le  highly  the  questdosable  bcncllt  of  existence,  aud 
lurfcn  lava  do  veil  to  intervene  for  the  protection  of  those  who  are 
but  too  often  the  issue  of  lelfiah  thougbtlctaucas.  Some  of  a  father's 
ieties  to  his  children,  the  State,  Tritb  that  awokcocd  eye  to  its  loterests 
ii  ]mx^  already  -spoken  of,  hag  found  it  expedient  to  cuforcc.  He 
who  Lis  it  in  his  power  must  provide  aliment  for  his  children  in  his 
lifetime.  On  vbat  principlo  do  ve  impose  burdena  upon  his 
imttoea  during  his  life  and  rcuiore  them  vhca  expcndtttirc  i»  a  tax 
upco)  him  DO  longer?  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  asked,  upon  what 
^e  of  relatire  importance  the  interests  of  the  parent  country  of 
Ae  empire  atand.  Children  lejptiraate  in  our  colonics  arc  yet 
iUegitiniatc  in  Kngland  ;  the  tenant-farmer  of  India  secures  the  fruit* 
orhii  labours,  in  England  mnc^  of  them  may  be  wrested  from  Iiim; 
ud  by  a  recent  law,  the  chihircn  of  India  can  claim  those  rights 
bom  their  parents  which  the  children  who  will  be  tbcir  rulers  are 
jcl  denied. 

Il  19  said  by  some  that  cxccssirc  subdivision  of  property  result*  in 

gcuentl  patiperizatioD.     The  general  pauperization  whicb  Sogland  bu 

to  fear  is  pauperiiotion  restilting  from  excessire  aecumulation.     The 

greater    the    accumulation,  the    greater    the    proportion    of  wealth 

devoted  to  unproductive  expenditure,  nnd  the  lens  in  proportion  the 

fmploymeat  for  the  workmen.      A  family  which  can  afford  to  saunter 

lalf    the  year  abroad,  embarrafiscd  by  its  possessions   and   prodigal 

Bpon  foreign  objccta  of  rcrtu,  is  of  no  more  ecoDomical  value  to  the 

oountry  than  a  middle-class  family  of  home^dwellers— is  of  far  teas 

economical  volne  than  ten  snch  families  whom  its  auperflnous  income 

lol^bt  maintain.     If  things  go  on  as  they  are,  with  shiftlcssj  restless 

joUBgcr  children   multiplying   yearly,   oontineDtal    Socialism   may 

Teoean  tome  aulookcd>for  allien,  for  our  present  law  of  bequest  is  a 

eoroiecration  of  that  social    atomism   against   which  Socialism  is  a 

intolt.     "  The  power  of  testamentary  disposition  implies  the  greatest 

WitnAe  ever  given  in  the  history  of  the  world  to  the  volition  or 

eqoioe  of  the  indindual/'*     But   the   time   has    passed   for  the 

tntocncy  of  individualism.     Comtism  is  but  one  sign  among  many 

dat  the  philosopher  king  may  one  day  reign  again.      And  nowhere 

pbi  the  point  of  view  from  which  legislation   should   approach  this 

klycct  been  more  dearly  laid  down,  for  all  time,  than  by  Plato  for 

Ini  tdal  commonwealth.      "  Now  I,  as  the  legislator,  regard  yon  and 

yov  jHNKSsious,  not  aa  belonging  to  youraclvcs,  hut  as  belonging  to 


*  Sir  IL  MaiBO,  "  Village  Ccmmanitics,"  p.  43. 
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your  whole  family,  botb  past  and  fature ;  and  yet  more  do  I  regard 
both  family  and  possessions  as  belonging  to  the  State ;  vbcrefure 
....  I  will  legislate  with  an  eye  to  the  whole,  considering  what  is 
best  both  for  the  State  and  for  the  family,  esteeming,  as  I  ought,  the 
feelings  of  an  individual  at  ft  lower  rate."  The  right  of  free  bequest 
was  established  to  fit  a  doctrine  of  ephemeral  social  utility ;  it  is 
economically  injnrioQs  to  the  State,  repugnant  to  the  moral  sense, 
and  against  the  common  consent  of  mankind. 

I.   S.   LXADAM. 


THE  AGE  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH. 


I  do  not  propose  in  this  article  to  take  any  part  in  the  controversy 
between  Dr.  B.  S.  Poole  and  Dr.  W.  Robertson  Smith,  as  to 
the  date  of  the  Pentateuch,     I  wish  to  proceed  on  different  lines  and 
on  altogether  independent  grounds.     I  do  not  start  with  a  theory. 
I  do  iiot  feel  boand  either  to  accept    the  traditional   view    of  the 
antiquity   of  the  six  Books,  which  stand    at  the  beginning  of  our 
Bibles,  or  to  cast  in  my  lot  with  the  critics  who  have  assailed  it,  and 
to  whose  learning  and  ability  I  yield  the  amplest  tribute  of  admira- 
tion ,  even  when  I  am  unable  to  accept  their  conclasions.    My  object 
is    rather   to  examine    the  latest  theory  of  the  construction  of  the 
Hexatench — the    name    which  now    must   be   substituted    for    the 
Pentateuch,  the  Book  of  Joshua  being  held  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  work— and  to  test  it  in  certain  salient  particulars.     Ever  since 
Jean  Aatruc,  the  French  physician,  by  his  famous  discovery  that  in 
tlie  Book  of  Genesis,  and  the  first  six  chapters  of  Exodus,  there  were 
different  documents  characterized  respectively  by  the  use  of  the  Divine 
names,  Elohim  and  Jehovah,  laid  the  foundations  for  a  criticism  of  the 
Pentatcnch,  scholars   have  been  unwearied  in  their  efforts  to  arrive 
&t  some  satisfactory  result  as  to  the  composition  of  the  work,  and  the 
dates  o[  the  various   documents  which    have   been  here  fused  and 
'Welded  together.       In  the  whole  history  of    literary    criticism    no 
questiau   has  excited   more    interest  than   this.     Even  the  interest 
avakcacd  by  the  controversy  respecting  the  Homeric  poems  has  been 
feeble  and  transient,  compared  with  the  interest  which  has  gathered 
about  the  Five  Books  which  go  by  the  name  of  Moses.      During   the 
last  half-century  in  particular,  the  investigation  of  the  various  pro- 
blems which  these  books  suggest  has  been  carried  on  with  an  ardour 
and  a  thoroughness  and  a  subtlety  of  literary  discrmination,  to  which 
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it  would  not  be  essy  to  find  a.  parallel.  And,  although  the  nc 
school  of  critidsm  profeascH  aa  its  last  achicrcmcnt  to  have  aoUetl 
the  problem,  and  to  hare  saccccdcd  not  merely  in  disciituti^liuK  the 
scrcral  autlion  vbo  have  rontributfxt  in  turn  to  the  formatiou  of  the 
HexQtcucb,  but  aUo  in  cstablUhing  the  dates  of  the  several  portions 
and  tlic  (ina]  rcdactioa  of  the  whole,  still  there  is  no  TCiLSoa  to  suppose 
that  criticism  has  said  its  last  word  upou  the  subject.  The  school 
now  dominant  has  Bomo  formidable  oppoacQt«.  The  arguments  offl 
Kyeneu  aud  Wcllhausca,  notwithstanding  the  abUity  with  which  they 
have  been  arrayed,  hare  not  cuiivinecd  scholars  like  Ditliunun  and 
Delituch ;  and  the  only  points  on  which  it  can  be  said  thnt  there  is 
a  general  consensus,  arc:  |1)  that  the  Six  Books  nre  a  composite 
work  ;  and  (2)  that  portions  of  it  nrc  later  than  Moses  or  Joshua. 

It  must  in  all  fraukncss  be  admitted  that  there  is  much  to  he  said 
for  the  theory  of  which  VVfllhansen  is  the  corvphaeus.      lie  it  is  who 
has  brought  it  to  its  present  perfectiou.       Not  that  he  is  the  sole 
]>areDt  of  the  theory,  which,  in    point    of  fact,    has  many  fathers, 
Several  scholars,  labouring  independently,  have  urrived  practically  at 
the  same  results,  though  no  one  had  presented  those  insults  with.' 
the  same  masterly  combination  of  the  vnrioiLi  lines  of  arfpimont,  or. 
with  anything  like  the  same  literary  nkill.      lint  that  so  many  rrilics, 
working  without  concert  and  along  different  lines  and  by  dilTerent 
methods  of  investigation,  should  hare  come  to  conclusions  ivhich,  at 
least  ill  their  main  outlines,  are  precisely  similar,  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  evidence  of  the  pisusibihty  of  such  conclusious,  if  not  evidence^ 
of  th^  truth.  f 

The  history  of  the  formation  of  the  modern  hypothesis  is  not  with- 
out interest.  Its  birth  dates  from  the  publication  of  Orafs  work, 
"die  Geachichtlichen  Biiohcr  des  A.  T."  in  1865.  Graf,  however,  wsa 
in  part,  at  least,  the  exponent  of  a  theory  which  he  had  heard  pro- 
pounded! thirty  years  before  in  Rcuas's  Lecture-room  at  Strasburg. 
The  thc«cs  which  Reuu  hnd  laid  down,  though  he  had  not  then  given 
them  to  the  world,  were  these : — 

(1)  The  historical  element  in  the  Pentateuch  must  and  onghttoho' 
cxamiucd  by  itself,  and  not  be  coufounded  with  the  legal  clementa. 
(2)  Both  the  one  aiid  the  other  might  have  existed  without  being 
reduced  to  writing.  The  mention  in  ancient  writers  of  certain 
Patriarchal  or  Mosaic  traditions  docs  not  prove  the  existence  of  tha 
Pcntatrurb  ;  and  a  nation  may  have  a  law  based  on  ciiitom  without 
any  written  code.  (3)  The  traditions  of  the  Israelites  arc  of  greater 
antiquity  thau  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  were  curlier  com* 
roittcd  to  writing.  (4)  The  chief  interest  of  the  historian  must 
attach  to  the  date  of  the  laws,  because  here  he  h  more  likely  to  at- 
tain to  certain  results :  hence  the  witnesses  must  be  examined. 
A^  Tbc  history,  as  told  in  the  Books  of  Judges  and  Samuel,  and  ia 
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seme  mcisure  also  ia  Kings,  U  id  direct  contradiction  witb  the  so- 
calJcil  Mosaic  Lans;  coDsequeutly  they  vere  unknoim  when  theae 
Books  wtre  written ;  a  fortiori  they  did  not  diet  iu  the  times  from 
which  ihcj-  profras  to  date.  (0)  The  prophets  of  the  8lh  and  7th 
centuries  know  nothing  of  the  Mosaic  Code.  (*)  Jeremiah  is  the 
first  I^phct  who  knoirs  anything  of  a  written  lav,  and  his  citations 
are  cxclasivcly  from  Deuteronomy.  (8)  Dcuterouomy  (it.  40 — 
isriii.  69)  is  the  Book  which  the  priests  professed  to  have  found  in 
the  temple  in  the  reigu  of  King  Josiali.  Tliia  ccnSe  is  the  oldest  part 
of  the  legislation  comprised  in  the  Pentatcni^h,  in  the  form  in  which 
*c  poetess  it.  (9)  The  history  of  the  Inraclili^,  so  far  as  the  nadonal 
tferelopoicat  was  determined  by  written  lawx,  must  be  divided  into 
tvo  periods,  before  and  after  Jcuiah.  (10)  Kickiol  is  nntcrior  to  the 
redactioQ  of  the  llitual  CodCj  and  the  laws  which  gave  a  dchnite 
Organization  to  the  hierarchy.  (H)  The  Book  of  Joshua  is  Tcry  far 
boa  being  the  most  rceout  part  of  the  entire  work  [the  Uexateuch]. 
(12)  The  editor  of  the  Pentateuch  is  very  certainly  uoi  Mosos." 

It  is  due  to  the  veteran  Professor  to  way  that  he  has  modified  his 
rievs  on  some  of  thrsc  paints  ;  he  admits  that  he  has  learnt  much  from 
bit  own  pupils,  and  in  particular  that  he  naa  mistaken  in  accepting 
the  then  current,  and  indeed  nnqncstioncd,  view,  that  the  basis  of  the 
{"eotatcnch  was  the  work  of  the  Elobistic  historian,  completed  by  the 
Jeborislic  historian,  and  that  he  had  not  considered  sufliciently  how 
the  legal  element  with  which  he  had  cxclusirely  comrerned  himself 
amc  to  be  joined  to  the  historical. 

Giaf,  like  hw  master,  confined  his  attention  to  the  legislative  element, 
ufamtshing  the  most  solid  ground  for  his  investigation.  lie  recognised 
that  a  tme  analysis  of  the  Pentatcnch  mitat  begin  with  Deuteronomy, 
the  publication  of  which,  shortly  before  the  year  622,  he  considers, 
is  ftiffieicntly   establisbcd  by  the  narrative  in  the   Sceoud  Book  of 
Kiagi.     The  code  comprised  in  chapters  v.-xxviii.  (at  least  with  the 
nception  of  chapter  ixvii.)  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  and  pre- 
ceded hy  a  special  title,  chapter  iv.  45-49,  is  a  separate  and  distinct 
vork ;  the  true  kernel  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  the  oldest  attempt 
M  codihcatioQ  on  a  grand  scale  to  he  found  in  the  Pentateuch.    There 
**Te  &o  doubt  earlier  laws,  hut  in  the  final  redaction  which  we  possess 
of  them,  there  are  only  some  chapters  of  Ksodus  (xs.-sxiii.,  xiii.  1-lfl, 
niif.  10-27)  which  represent  these  earlier  laws,  and  it  can  be  ahown 
Aal  tlie  aulhom  of  the  new  code  were  acquainted  with  them,  and  had 
eno  modified  them.     Other  laws,  far  more  numerous,  arc  posterior  to 
t^Me^  and  date  either  from  the  Kxile  or  from  a  still  later  epoch.     To 
*lnicalcgory  belong  considerable  portions  of  Exodus,  the  greatest  pa.rt 
of  the  Book  of  Numbers  and  the  whole  of  Leviticus.      In  Leviticus, 
■Jwd,  there  i«  &  scries  of  chapters  (xviii.-xsii.,  xxv.,  xxvi.)  which  in 
>Q  probability  were  written  bv  the  prophet  Exekiel. 
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The  main  feature  of  tliw  hrpotliwiis  was,  tliat  the  laws  couccrnmg 
the  cultus  and  the  priesthooH  and  moiiv  others  nhich  gave  to 
Judaiem  its  characteristic  direction  were  not  Mosaic;  they  were 
framed  for  the  little  community  of  the  Ikstoration,  not  for  the 
nomads  of  the  desert,  nor  for  the  nation  on  its  final  scttkmc&t  in 
Canaan,  nor  even  for  the  contemporarieii  of  the  prophets. 

Grafs  attempt  to  split  up  the  Grundschrijt ,  or  "main  stock,"  was, 
hi  Kuencn's  wonls,  "  the  AchiUes-heel  of  hia  whole  hypothesis."  "Was 
it  posnihle  thus  to  serer  the  hi!<torical  and  legal  portions  of  this  docu- 
ment? According  to  Graf,  the  narrative  belonged  to  the  ancient 
prc'Jefaoristic  irntiug,  whereas,  the  legislative  portion  iras  as  late  as 
the  £:iile.  But,  as  Kuenen  remarks,  the  two  are  "  dominated  by 
c»!cntially  the  name  conception,  «ud  resemble  each  other  so  closely 
that  they  cannot  pontihly  be  severed  by  a  period  of  three  or  four 
oenturiea"  (p.  22),  Hence,  it  followed  that  if  the  legislative  portion 
wa»  post-exilic,  so  also  was  the  historical.  Graf,  before  his  deatti, 
admitted  the  force  of  Kuenen '»  objections  to  his  theory.  He  wrote  to 
him  to  say,  that  the  possibility  tliat  the  Jcbovist  might  have  been 
earlier  than  the  £lohi»t  had  never  occurred  to  him  ;  that  the  oppoaito 
hypothesis  had  hceu  taken  for  gi-antcd,  till  it  was  regarded  almost  in 
the  light  of  SD  axiom  ;  but  that  if  the  contrary  position  could  be 
C9tal)]i»hcd,  it  would  work  a  complete  revolution  in  the  rriticism  of  the 
Pentateuch,  find  in  particular  of  the  Roolt  of  Genesis.  And  finally, 
in  a  paper  which  did  not  appear  till  after  his  death,  Graf  announces  ^| 
his  complete  couveruou  to  the  theory  that  the  whole  of  the  "  maiu  ^^ 
atock  **  or  Elohistic  document  is  really  the  latest  stratum  of  the 
Fcntatennh.  It  is  nothing  but  haliit,  he  says,  which  prevents  us  from 
reco^izidg  this  fact.  We  liud  it  difficult  not  to  regard  the  story  of 
Creation  in  the  firf^t  chapter  of  Genesis  as  the  foundation  of  all  that 
follows,  and  therefore  as  the  earlieat  portion  of  the  whole,  whcrca*  it^| 
is,  in  fact,  a  later  storf  prefixed  by  w.iy  of  introduction.  He  then  ^^ 
runs  tlirough  the  frcxateuch  in  order  to  ahow  that  the  Elohist  is  not 
only  acqnaintcd  with  the  earlier  Jehoristic  narratives,  but  that  liis 
object  is  to  supplement  theoi  no  as  to  unite  them  into  a  single  whole. 
(This  part  of  hia  theory,  it  will  be  M;en,  is  rejected  by  other  critics.) 
But  the  point  on  which  Grnf  insists  is  this,  that  it  is  iQcoQceivoblcthat 
the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  should  have  existed  for  ages — a  silent  or 
buried  code — having  no  practical  inRiienee  whntcver  on  the  national 
life.  He  argues  fnrther  that  "  the  traiisplantirg  of  the  foremost  re- 
prritcntatiTCs  of  the  pneslhood  with  Jelioiakim  to  Babylon,  where 
they  were  deprived  of  tlie  support  of  a  civil  and  ecclesiastical  urgani* 
zatioQ  of  their  own,  was  tlic  very  thing  most  calculated  to  throw  them 
back  upon  half  traditional,  half  theoretical  methods  of  collecting, 
aj'stcmatizing,  developing,  and  completing  the  precepts  of  their 
religion^  and  so  stimulating  that  '  llieoretieal  reconstruction  of 
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and  IcgUUtioa,'  vbicti,  scconliiig  to  Noldekc.  is  tlie  most  promineut 
IcharBcteristic  of  ihc  'main  stock.'     Ezeklel  at  the    opening,  aud 
fjtra  At  the  cloM  (or^  at  least,  at  a  decisire  tumisg  poiot),  of  tliia 
period  of  Babylotuan  aetivity,  furtiitih  the  irrefragable  proof  that  it  is 
not  a  mere  creature  of  the  iraagiiialion  "  (Kiicnen,  pp.  30, 31).    "  With 
'  ttiis  abort  paper  of  Graf's,"  itafH  Kiieaetij  "the  problem  niajr  be  re- 
garded aa  assuming  its  true  form.      His  great  essa^  had  recalled  the 
criticiam  of  tfau  i'cntatcuch  to  its  true  path,  and  bis  (rank  recognition 
^of  bi$  errors  had  prcrcated  ita  being  drawn  away  again  oa  a  aide 
flame." 

About  the  time  that  Ilcuss  was  pK>i>ounditig  his  theses  in  bis  tccturc- 

I  room  at  Straaburg,  two  other  critics.  Vatkc  and  George,  bad  taken  up 

tbc  aubjccl,  and,  knoviug  nothing  of  Reuta's  work,  had  struck  out  a 

path  in  tbc  same  dircctiou.     They,  too,  cooteudcd  not  only  that  the 

Denteruuomic  legislator  was  of  the  ago  of  Josiah,  hut  also  that  the 

Priest    Code    containing    tbc  Imlk  of  tbc  ritual  tcgi&latiou   of    the 

Pentateuch,  must  be  brought  down  to  a  date  subsequout  to  the  Exile, 

Ikctr  arguments  attracted  little  or  no  attention  at  tbc  time  they  were 

adraoced.     De  Wctte  launched  bis  aarcasms  at  the&e  youthful  scholars 

aad  went    bia    way.      But    they    have    their    posthumous    revenge. 

Wellhttuen  professes  himself  the  disciple  of  Vatke.     The  theory  then 

fine  propounded  by  Vatke  and  George,  and  indciKrndcntly  also  by 

BcDu  and  bis  pupil  Graf,  has  received  its  final  shape  in  the  hands 

ofKienea  and  WeUliauseu,  and  is  briefly  as  follows: 

Tbe  Hexateucb  consists  priucipaliy  of  three  elements,  separated  from 
rad  other  by  wide  intervals  of  time.  These  are  the  Pricaily  Code, 
Devteroaomy,  and  the  work  of  the  Jchorist.  But  the  order  in 
wbicli  thmc  various  elements  bad  hitherto  been  placed  roust  be 
entirely  reversed.  The  fundamental  error  of  the  older  critica  was 
thai  they  placed  tbe  first  Elobist— tbe  Priest  Code — first  in  the  scries. 
On Ibo  contrary,  according  to  the  new  school,  the  Tchorist  (with  whom 
tkettcoad  Elobiat  ia  iucludcdj  is  the  earlieal,  then  Deuteronomy,  and 
tb«  Priest  Code  last  of  all.  Each  of  these  constituent  elements  baa 
hs  Buriied  characteristics-  Deuteronomy  and  the  Priest  Code  arc 
mainly  legislative,  the  Jrhovist  is  mainly  nnrrative,  but  in  all  alike 
thtre  ii  a  mingling  of  narrative  and  legislation.  Thus,  for  iustauce, 
Ik  Decalogue  (Eiod.  x.\.),ibe  Law  of  the  Two  Tables  (Exod.  sixiv.) 
tti  die  Book  of  the  Coveuaut  (Exod.  xxi.-]ixiii.)  are  comprised  in 
tbc  Moristic  record ;  and,  on  tliQ  other  band,  both  the  I'ricst  Code 
aail  Deuteronomy  ore  by  no  mcan^  bare  collectiona  of  laws,  but  the 
tttiooi  collcelions  of  laws  have  their  appropriate  setting  and  frame- 
*iiifc  of  history ;  the  law  has  its  roots  in  the  history  ■  the  law  and  the 
lawry  illastrato  one  another,  and  fnriiisb  internal  evidence  as  to  the 
due  of  the  several  compoMliou».  Xonc  of  these  can  be  regarded  as 
Umaic,  except  so  far  perhaps  as  some  Mosaic  taws  may  have  been 
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incorporated    in    tbe  earliest  ^ocumcDt.      Eucuen  eren  refuses   to 
a^mit  that  tbc  Decalogue  is  Mosaic  {p.  24i],  but  says  (but  if  we 
are   to   regard    the    vritcr    vho    BUDmiarifed    Yabve^s    comtnands 
in    the    Decalogue    as    au   original    and    creative  author,    we    must 
place  liim  in  the  eighth  century ;  be  belongs,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
nucleuH  of  bis  work  Is  ooucerucd,  to  tbe  course  of  the  Assyrian  period,  ■ 
Deuteronomy  to  its  close.     The  Priest  Code  is  substantially  the  work 
of  Ezra  after  the  return  from  the  Bubylouian  Captivity.      Between     , 
Deuteronomy  aud  the  Priest  Code  comes  the  lefnalatiou  of  EzekJcl  B 
(chaps,  xl.-xlriii.) ;  but  it  is  still  a  moot  point  nith  the  critics  what  is 
the  exact  relation  of  one  portion  of  the  Priestly  Torah,  that  contained 
in  XiCT.  xvii.-xxri,,  to  EzekicI,     The  similarity  in  style  and  vocabulary 
it  80  marked  and  striking,  that  some  critics  have  inferred  tbbt  Bzekiel 
bimself  was  the  author  or  redactor  of  the  collection  of  laws  in  Lev. 
ivii.-xxvi. ;  others  would  place  it  earlier  ;  others  again,  as  Kuencn, 
conclude  that  "  the  Law  of  Holiucse,*'a8  this  section  of  Jjcviticus  haaj 
bceu   aptly  termed,  arose   in  the   second    half  of  the    Babylonii 
Captivity,  in  all  probability  shortly  before  its  close,  and  that  it  was 
the  work  of  an  author  who  copied  KKckicl. 

We  thus  obtain  the  following  succcssirc  stages  in  tbe  legislation  of 
Israel.  (1)  Tbe  earliest  law-book  (Exod.  xx.-xKiT.  and  xxxiv.),  which 
must  T>c  assiguud  to  the  age  of  Isaiah  at  the  latest ;  (2)  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  which  was  written  at  or  shortly  before  the  time  it  was 
alleged  to  have  been  discovered — -viz.,  the  cigbtccntb  year  of  Josiah, 
ii.c.  62S;  (3)  the  code  of  Ezekicl ;  (4)  the  collection  Lev.  xvii.- 
xxvi ;  and  finally  ('i)  the  whole  of  the  rcat  of  tbe  legislation  comprised 
in  the  Pentateuch.  The  historical  portions  of  this  work  (including 
also  a  large  part  of  tbe  Book  of  JoHhun]  arc,  as  has  already  been 
remarked,  interwoven  with  the  legislative,  aud  belong  in  the  main  to 
tbe  same  periods  respectively.  H 

In  short,  as  Wcllhauscu  puts  the  theory  briefly,  the  Mosaic  law  ia™ 
not  the  begiuniDg  but  the  end  of  the  history  of  Israel ;  it  is  not  the 
Btarting-point  aud  the  baais  of  the  natioual  life;  it  is  the  starting- 
point  of  the  Jewish  Church,  as  it  was  framed  after  the  Exile,  with  it« 
elaborate  ritual  and  worship.  Tbe  law  of  Judaism  is  also  the  pro- 
duct of  Judaism.  Jews  and  Christians  alike  have  been  entirely  mis* 
taken  as  to  tlic  origin  and  History  of  Old  Testament  literature.  It 
has  been  ante-dated  by  ceuluriea.  In  particular  the  position  of  the 
Pentateuch  iu  relation  to  tbe  other  Books  of  the  Cauon  most  hb^m 
reversed.  Not  *'  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,"  but  "  the  Prophets  and 
the  Law  "  would  be  the  correct  description  of  the  Old  Testament. 
What  has  hitherto  boco  regarded  as  the  oldest  portion  of  the  Canon 
must  now  be  regarded  us  the  latest.      To  assert    that  Mosea  was  the 

hor  of  the  Law  is  about  as  rational  as  to  assert  that  St.  Paul  is 
author  of  tbe  Lutheran  Confession.      Ezra  and  the  Priests  aaso-i 
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dated  with  bin   arc  tbo  real  authora  of  ivUat  is  called  the  Mosaic 
lefislatioo. 

Sucli  18  a  brief  outline  of  the  latest  theorjr  oE  tbe  composition  and 
dite  of  tite  llexateuch.  Tbat  it  is  supported  not  only  by  a  rast 
anouot  of  IcaroiDg,  but  by  mucli  critical  acumen  and  many  plausible 
VgttiDCQts,  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  It  boa  a  curtain  fascinating 
«oiDpIetene*«  in  itself,  and,  morcorer,  it  accounts  for  many  things  that 
arc  pnzKling  aud  not  easy  to  (explain  on  the  traditional  theory  of  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentatcucb,  or  even  ou  that,  which  ac- 
fcaovledging  different  documents  in  its  composition,  regardu  the  Priest 
Code  as  the  earliest  of  these  documents  aud  uot  us  the  latest.  The 
laws  of  the  Pentateuch  arranged  in  the  niauucr  proposed,  as  several 
Satinet  codes,  seem  to  have  a  natural  growth.  The  absence  of  direct 
reference  to  the  Mosaic  institutions  in  the  earlier  historical  and 
hcticnl  hooks  is  nccoonted  for,  the  earliest  written  code  uot  being 
than  the  eighth  century.  The  close  connection  betnceu 
put-exile  Judaism  and  the  Levitical  law-book  is  explained.  AU  thix 
tmist  be  admitted.  The  theory,  however,  is  uot  free  from  diFHcuIties 
cf  its  own,  and  some  of  these  I  shall  shortly  proceed  to  indicate.  But 
bcfurc  doing  this,  it  may  be  well  tu  rcmiud  my  readers,  that  there 
sTc  certain  main  poaitions  which  arc  taken  for  granted,  as  essential  to 
tlu  oompietencss  of  this  theory. 

1.  First  it  is  laid  down  that  tho  traditional  vicv,  according  to 
vhich  the  Pentateuch  is  regarded  oh  a  separate  tfork,  muat  he 
ahaodoued.  Joshua  is  an  csscutial  and  integral  portion  of  the  great 
Uatorical  and  legislative  work  which,  beginning  with  an  account  of 
tho  Creation  of  tbe  world,  gives  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  uutiuu,  truces 
itshiitory  iu  Kgypt  and  in  the  wilderness,  aud  cuds  with  the  occupation 
of  Canaan.  The  chief  reasons  for  uniting  Joshua  witli  the  pre- 
ceding Books  are— (1)  that  it  records  the  settlement  iu  Cuiioau, 
vUck  ts  the  natural  close  to  the  first  stage  of  tbe  history  of  Israel  ; 
and  (S)  tbat  it  is  marked  by  precisely  the  same  peculiarities  of  com- 
volition  which  arc  found  in  the  other  Books.  Tbe  Hexateucb, 
tbsD,  and  Dot  the  Pcututcuch,  is  the  proper  desiguatiou  of  the  work 
vkieh  is  now  under  discussion.  I  kuow  of  no  serious  objection  to 
thisTiew.  It  may  be  accepted,  I  think,  without  prejndicc  to  the  argu- 
orats  of  tliose  wbo  refuse  to  accept  the  conclusions  of  WcUhauseu 
aad  his  school 

1  It  is  aasomed  that  the  llexateuch  is  a  compoftitc  nork.  This 
B^be  freely  ooocedcd.  Critics  of  all  schools,  orthoilox  and  uaor- 
Ibjox,  are  pretty  gcncridly  agreed,  that  at  leaat  four  different  docn- 
"*rti  can  be  traced  iu  its  composition — viz.,  the  principal  Klohist,  or 
•Whoc  of  the  Priest  Code,  to  whom  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  due; 
tke  Jehovist,  who  is  not  merely  a  supplcmeutist,  but  an  original 
Hdurity ;  a  second  £lohist  whose  work  has  been  taken  up  by  a  redactor 
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and  so  incorporated  witb  that  of  the  JeboTist  that  it  ia  not  always 
to  distinguish  them  ;  and  lastlj,  the  Dcutcronomist.  As  the  Jehovut 
and  second  Jilohist  form  practically  one  work,  it  is  costomary  to  denote 
this  by  JE,  the  Priest  Code  being  denoted  by  P  (Wcllhausen's  Q), 
and  Deuteronomy  by  1>.  The  ftnal  editor  niay  have  been  one  of 
these,  or  be  may  liavc  been  merely  the  collector  of  these  rarioua 
originally  independent  writings.  But  at  any  rate  the  result  ia  not  a 
homogeneous  whole;  the  work  lias  beeu  pieced  together  out  of  &fl 
number  of  separate  documetita,  and  may  have  uudci^oiie,  moreover,  a 
aeries  of  modiScatiuna  at  the  hauda  of  dill'crent  editors.  I  Kay  this 
may  he  conceded.  There  will  always  be  considerable  difference  ofij 
opinion  as  to  detaiU,  but  io  the  main  the  position  is  unassailable, 
that  the  Ilexntcuch  is  a  composite  work. 

3.  There  ia  abundant  erideucu  that  this  work,  in  it»  preneat  /orm^ 
is  much  later  than  the  times  of  Mosea  and  Joshua.     Such  notices 
as  these  interspersed  in  the  narrative  of  Genesis  :     "  The  Cauaaaite 
was  then  iu  the  land  "  (Gen.  xii.  G) ;  "  These  arc  the  chiefs  wltich 
reigned   in    Kdom   before   there  was  any  king    in    Isrncl"    (Gen. 
xxxvi.  31)  ;  or,  ngaiii,  in  the  other  books,  "  There  arose  not  a  prophet, 
since  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses"  (Num.  xiii.  C,  7,  Deut.  miIt.  10) | 
the  statement  that  the  twelre  stones  set  up  in  the  Jordan  "  are  thera' 
unto  this  day  ''  (Josh.  iv.  9)  ;    and  that  Rahab  "  dwellcth  iu  Israel 
unto  this  day,"  and  other  similar  notes  of  time,  arc  indications  that 
the  work  has  uudci^ne  editing  and  that  the  editor  bas  brought  it^ 
down  to  his  own  time.  V 

4.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  there  arc  three  principal  codes 
of  Israeliti«h  law,  the  first  and  simplest  being  the  small  corput;  con- 
tained iu  Kxod.  xx.-xxiii.;  the  ne\t.  that  of  Beuttronomy,  iihaptors 
xii.-xxvi.,  whicli  ia  in  many  respects  little  more  than  a  repetition 
and  expansion  of  the  earlier  code;  and  lastly,  that  which  ia  srattcred 
through  ExoUua,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  and  which  is  chielly  coa-  ^ 
ccnied  with  ritual  nud  worship.  H 

But  granting  all  this,  granting  that  there  arc  thcec  several  docu-  ^ 
ments   ju    the    Hcntateuch,  nnd   these    several  codes  of  law  io    the 
Pentateuch,  the  question  at  issue  is :   What  ia  the  relation  of  these 
several  documents  and  codes  one  to  another,  aud  what  antiquity  is  to 
be  assigned   to  each  ?     Is  the  onler,  P,  JE,  D,  which,  till  latelj,  ^ 
was   very   generally    accepted,  and   which  ia  still  maintained  by  a  ■ 
scholar    iike    Dclitzscli,    the    true    one,    or    must    we    .iccept    the 
order  J£,  D,   P,    which  is  that  of    WcUhausca  aud    Kuccca  ?      Is 
Deuteronomy  to  be  referred   to   the  age  of   Josiah,  or  perhaps  of 
Manasscli  ?      Ia   the   Leviticn.1    ritual,    as  we   have   it,  8ub»tantially 
Mosaic,  or  is  it  of  post-exile  dateV 

It  most  be  carefully  borne  in  miud  that  we  arc  dealing  with  Me 
itriUcn  documents  as  they  are  before  us.     "  The  point/'  says  Well* 
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faniucn,  "  ia  not  to  prove  tlist  the  NftMaic  Uir  was  oot  ia  force  in  the 
period  before  the  Exile.  There  are  in  tlic  Peotateucb  three  strata 
of  lav  and  three  strata  of  traililiou,  aiid  the  problem  is  to  place 
them  in  their  true  historical  order."  So  far  &s  the  •Tehorisc  (or  the 
OM&poaite  document  usnally  styled  J£)  aud  Deuteronomy  arc  con- 
cerned, there  id  iio  longer  any  question.  The  Jeho\'ist  is  the  Cftriicr, 
\aA  Denteronomy  reals  upon  it.  Hut  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  Prii>st 
Code?  Ts  thii  the  earliest  or  is  it  the  latest  portion  of  the  Penta- 
teuch ? 

L  do  not  propose  to  travel  over  the  whole  of  the  ground  inrolved 
ia  theie  questions.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  ao  within  the  limits 
oftliis  article.  I  shall  couSue  myself  mainly  to  a  single  question — 
vji.  tbe  age  of  Deuteronomy.  This,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  ia 
the  point  ou  wbieh  the  whole  controversy  tarns. 

But  first  of  all  let  us  just  look  ut  the  theory  as  a  whole.  Act 
conlin^  to  it  the  bulk  of  the  Pentateuch  and  .foshua  in  their  present 
fonn  ate  post-exilic. 

Whti  follows?      In  the  first  place,  Ezra,  or  whoever  wa.i  tlic  first 
'ttlactor  of  the:  Elcxatcuch,  must  have  been  aware  at  least  of  some  of 
Uielacts.      M'beu  he  set  to  work  to  construct  this  elaborate  Icgiala- 
tiic  and  historical  nimaacc,  he  must  have  preautned  on  the  complete 
Ignorance  uf  the  majority  of  his   readers,  aud  ho  must  have  bceu 
deterxnined  so  to  marshal  his  materials  as  to  obliterate  entirely  their 
riirazioki)pcal  order,  and  to  leave  to  all  future  generations  a  monument 
oTin^nnity,  a  literary  puzxlc,  whieh  they  might  take  to  pieces  and 
moDstmct  at  their  pleasure.      The  redactor,  whoever  he  was,  could 
>ot  liBTe  been  iguuratit  that  Deuteronomy  was  not  a  Mosaic  work  at 
^i  l>ot  was  first  composed  and  edited  in  the  reign  of  Josiab,  yet  he 
delitKcrately  placeH  it  lust  in  the  ooilc  uf  lavs  prufe^iiiiug  tu  cooic  from 
HAto«ea,as  if  on  pur|>ose  to  mystify  hia  reudurx.      He  must  have  beeu 
^**U    ivare    that    "  the    Law    of    HoHuess"  (Lev.    xvii.-xsvi.)    waa 
"  lui  independent  corpus  marking  the  transition  from  J)eutcronomy 
to    Wc  Priestly  (^odc  ";    in   fact,  that    it  nas  the  connecting   link 
be^i«ocn    Kaekicl    and    the    Priestly   Code,  so   that,  as    'VVcllhauscn 
(P-   379)  observes :  "  JcbovUt,  Deuteronomy,  Esekicl  are  a  historical 
■<^«^ ;  EaelLicI,  Law  of  HoliueBs,  Pneatly  Code  must  also  be  takou 
k*  Ijistoricat  steps,  aud  lliis  iu  such  a  way  as  to  explain  at  the  same 
tone  the  depcudeuee  of  the    Law  of  Holiness  uu  the  Jchovist  aud 
H  u»    Deuteronomy";  of  all  this,  i  say,  he  must   have    beeu    aware; 
H  and  j)ct    he  adopts  an   arraugemcut   uf  Ins    materials  which   com- 
pletely obscurca  their  proper  mutual  relutiou.     Nu  rcosuu  whatever 
K    M  given    by  the   critics    for    this  extraordinary  proceeding,    ciccupt 
B    that  it  was  done  *'ia  the  interest"  of  the  Priest  Code;  in  other 
H     wori^  I  suppose,  in  order   to  get  it  generally  accepted.     Kucucn 
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the  DeutcrODomioo-prophetic  sacred  history  (DJE)  had    long  been 
rccogoized  &ad  hifflily  revered,  Tihereas  the  priestly  hUtorJco-legisUtivc 
vork  had  oulr  quite  rcceutly  been  promulgated  and  put  into  practice. 
Tlie  problem  was  how  to  make  F  shsro  la  the  rev-crcDce  that  DJE 
already  commanded.     In  other  wordu  P  must  be  iacorporuted  with.-^^ 
DJE.     This  wfis  rrquircd  ia  the  interpst  of  P,  nnd  there  can  he  no 
doubt  that  it  nos  carried  out  b;  some  one  imbued  vith  the  spirit  of 
the  document.      II  [the  redactor],  tlicn,  belonged   to  thr  »chooi  of 
K:ra,  to  the  iiriest-scribcs  of  Jcnisalcm,      And,  indeed,  they  were  the 
only  men  to  whom  it  could  crcr  occur  to  execute  such  a  work ;  for^_ 
DO  one  else  would   cither    feel  called  to  it  or  be   compcteat  ta^| 
nudcrtakc  it"      And  ho  then  proceeds  to  aak  wh<<thcr  the  redactcH* 
follows  the  rules  whieh    flow  spontaneously  from    this  ^-iew  of  Uis^_ 
talk,  viz.:    (I]    whether  DJE  is  kept  as  far  as  poraible  intact,  and^^ 
(3)  whether,  when  unity  of  design  tmpcmtirtly  demands  sonte  sacrifice, 
the  dianges  arc  made  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  interest  of  P.     These 
questions  he  answers  in  the  ailirmativc.      Hut  why  such  a  proceeding 
was  necessary  he  docs  not  attempt  to  explain. 

So  again,  if  the  Priestly  Code  ia   not  Mosaic,  but  poet-exilic,  "*^ 
plausible   reason    has  been  gii-ou  why  the  'Ohei  Moed,  or  "  Tent  oi^| 
Sleeling,"  uliould  oei^upy  ho  large   a  place  in   it      Nothing  can  be 
more  elaborate  or  mure  minute  than  the  account  of  its  constructiua^ 
as  given  in  Exodus.      Its  Tarious  parts,  its  dimensions,  its  covering%iH 
its  boards,  its  bars,  its  pillan,  and  its  sockets,  its  curtains,  and  the 
material  of  which  they  were  to  be  made,  the  number  and  the  colour 
of  them,  even  the  rery  mauucr  in  which  they  were  to  he  looped ;  tho 
very  precise  and  particular  directions  given  for  the  construction  of  tbo 
ark,  with  the  mercy  seat  and  cherubim ;    the  table  of  shcnbrcad,  the 
candlestick   with  its  lamps  and  instrumentsj    the   altar  of  incenie, 
the    preparation    of    the   holy    ail  and  the    incen»c,    the    altar    of 
burnt    offering,    the  larcr  of    brass,    the    clothes   of    scrrice,   aod 
the  holy  gartncnts  For  the  priest;   and,  in  a  word,  the  whole  of  the 
furniture  of  the  Sacred  Tent  down  to  its  smallest  details,  all  this  is 
described  in  Kxodos  xixv.-xl.  with  the  utmost  care,  and  ia  such  a 
way  as  to  leave  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  he 
liss  uu  actual  structure  before  him.     Aud  yet  we  are  told  that  the 
Tabernacle  never  existed  but  in  the  imagination  of  the  writer.     It  is^_ 
a  fiction   of  the  time  of  Ezra.     There  may  have  been  some  ruils^| 
Alosaic   tent,  of  which  the    tmilition  remained;  but  this  elaborate 
Tabernacle  never   existed.     The  redactor  of  the  Pentateuch  wished  ^- 
to  find  a  foreshadowing  of  the  Temple  in  Mosaic  times ;  though  why  ha^| 
should  have  done    so  is  not  very  clear ;  but  having  this  wish,  be 
reduced    the   mcasurcuieuls   by  exactly  ouc>half,  and    filled  up  tlfg^ 
description  from  Solomon's  Temple.     What  possible  object  coidd' 
elabora  to  invention  have  served,  uuletta  it  were  to  claim  Mosaic  sa 
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UOn  for  tlie  poat-cxile  cuUim  and  ritual  ?  But  wby  was  this 
BCMMTjr?  Solomon's  Temple,  its  furniture,  and  its  resnels  vere  all 
Iterfecllr  well  kuowa,  as  wc  see  from  the  nnrratirc  in  the  Kings. 
'Why  not  rest  contented  with  restoring  them?  Why  set  to  work  to 
CDtulract  out  of  thc»c  a  purely  imaginary  Tabernacle,  and  to  write  of  it 
Biuih  aa  elaborate  dcscriptiou,  for  QO  coaceirablc  purpose  but  the 
mere  cserctsc  of  a  profitless  iogenuity  ?  Or  why  in  particular  should 
the  aric  be  deserilied  so  fully  as  it  is  in  the  Levitical  Code,  and  such 
imporlajice  he  attached  to  it,  when,  as  we  know  it  perished  iu  tbe 
dettructioii  uf  the  first  Temple,  and  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to 
tcatora  it,  Dor  is  any  alluaiun  made  to  it  iu  Ivzekicl's  idcul  Temple. 

In  the  relation  of  the  Temple  to  the  Tabeniaclc  there  is  onestrik* 

iaiK  circumataacc,  of  which  the  htg'her  criticism  takes  no  notice,  but 

«1iich  appears  to  me  of  considerable  inaportance.     The  mcasurementa 

•(the  Temple  were  in  all  respects,  as  Mr.  Ferguson  was  the  tirst  to 

point  ovt,  exactly  double  those  of  the  Tabernacle.      Which   is  more 

prafaible,  that  a  writer  of  the  time  of  Exra  should  have  shown  such 

Biateriy  ingenuity  as  to  have  drawn  the  Tabernacle  in  all  its  jioints 

s»  ciictly  half  the  Rise  of  the  Temple  ;  or  that  the  Tabernacle  hurins 

toUj  existed  in  Mosaic  and  post* Mosaic  times,  and  its  measurements 

leinj  well  known,  Solomon  in  building  his  Temple,  which  was  to  be 

lotk  Jews  settled  in  I'alcstinc  what  the  Tabernacle  had  been  to  their 

fclken  in  the  wilderness,  the  centre  of  all  their  worship,  should  hirre 

ttbii  care  to  follow  its  proportions  line  for  line,  only  makiuff  the  one 

huUiBg  eiactly  double  the  size  of  the  other?     The  latter  proceeding 

IS  perfectly  inlelligiblc   and   rational ;    for   the  former  no  plausible 

Aaaon  can  be  gircn.    Indeed,  a  very  striking  parallel  to  the  procced- 

■Bg.  wbich  seems  the  obvious  and  intelligible  one,  is  fnrnished  by  the 

BxcanlioDfl    which    have  recently  been   made   iu  my  own  cathedral. 

We  came  there  upon  remains  of  the  old  Saxoa  church ;  wo  have 

Iwen  able  to  trace  its  outline  very  accurately,  and  wc  have  ascertained 

tlt«t  the  measurements  of  the  ground*  plan   of  the   present  Norman 

tatliHral  ar«  exactly  double  those  of  its  old  Saxon  predecessor.    This 

M  perfectly    intelligible.      But   would   any   one,  setting    to  work  to 

describe  au  imaginary  Saxon   church,  have  ever  thought  of  constmc- 

»ff  it  as  ctactly  half  the  size  of  the  present  Norman  building? 

VTe  are  reminded,  indeed,  that  the  early  history  never  mentions 
dw  Mosaic  Tabernacle  at  all.  Is'ot  only  is  there  no  reference  to  it 
taludgu  and  Samuel,  hut  whereas  the  Chronicler  says  that  Solomon 
on  bit  acoesxion  offered  upon  the  altar  of  the  Tabernacle  at  Oibeou, 
thctmnpiler  of  Kings,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  omits  all  allusion  to 
tfas  Tabernacle,  but  expressly  says  that  he  offered  "  upon  a  high  plaoCi 
■Wlemwe*  him  for  thi;  on  the  plctt  that  at  that  time  tio  houac  to 
tbciauie  of  Jehorah  had  as  yet  been  built  "  (I  Kings  itL  1-4). 
Bat  as  the  'Ohtl  Moed,  Tent  of  Meeting  (or  Tabernacle  of  tbe 
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CoDfTcgation,  iia  the  A.V.  renders  it),  i<  mentioned  in  1 
this  passage  is  quietly  set  aaide  with  the  remark  that  it  is  "  badly 
Attested  and  Trom  its  contents  open  to  &u»picioii,"  inasmuch  as  the 
pusa^  is  Dot  fouud  in  the  LXX.,  and  further  because  everywhere 
elso  in  L  Sam.  i.-iii.  the  Sanctuary  at  Sbiloh  i6  termed  JJegkat, 
'■  that  ia  to  say  rertainly  not  a  tent."  But  why  ia  thin  distinet  siile* 
meut  of  )  Sam.  ii.  '^'Z  to  be  rejected  merely  because  the  verse  ia 
wanting  in  the  LXX.  ?  Or  irhat  ia  there  contradictory  in  the  use  a^| 
the  term  Heykal,  which  may  be  «*ed  of  any  larger  ntructurc?  We 
haTC  only  to  suppose  that  the  Tabernacle  was  aurxoundcd  by  buildings 
of  a  more  permaueut  character,  the  name  of  ffei/kal  being  givco  to 
the  whole  of  the  sacred  enclosure,  to^nther  tnth  t/if  Tabemaelf,  and 
the  Taberuncle  ittelf  being  deKcribed  as  the  'Ohel  Moeii,  and  tlic  whole 
difficulty  vanishes.  And  ngain,  why  are  we  to  set  aside  the  expTCffi 
statement  of  the  Chronicler?  According  to  Wcllhauacn  (pp.  39-41), 
the  statement  in  Clkroniclcs  (2  Chron.  i.  3)  that  Solomon  oflurcd  at  the 
high  place  that  was  at  Gibeon,  "  for  there  waa  God's  Tent  of  meeting 
which  Moses  the  serTaot  of  Jehovah  had  made  in  the  wilderness,'' 
in  express  contradiction  to  the  statement  in  1  Kings  iii..  tt 
Solomon  went  to  Gibeon  to  oflTcr  there,  "  for  that  was  the  great  hif 
place."  lint  where  is  the  contradiction?  The  Tabernacle  had 
placed  at  the  Dsmah  in  Gibeon.  The  site  of  a  Cauaanite  aauctiury* 
wak  chosen  for  the  site  of  the  saucCuary  of  Jehovah.  Uecat/se  ihe 
Ta&rrvacle  via*  set  up  Iherr.  it  became  "the  Great  Bamah,"  "  the 
great  high  place."  Both  narrutives  tell  us  that  Solomon  went  to 
Gibeon  to  offer  there  ;  both  mention  that  there  was  "a  high  place/' 
there,  which  mode  it  suitable  for  sacrifice;  but  the  narrator  in  Kings 
says  nolhiug  about  the  Tabernacle  being  there,  while  the  narrator  in 
Chronicles  gives  nsthis  information.  And  this  is  the  whole  extcntof 
the  contradiction  ou  which  8o  much  stress  is  laid. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  Deuteronomy.      Deuteronomy,  as  1  he 
said,  is  the  pivot  on  which    the   whole   question   turns.      If  wc 
ttcttle  the  date  of  Deuteronomy,  the  controversy  is  at  an  end. 

Is  thisBoolf.  then,  rightly  oacribed  to  Muses?      Have  we  here 
last  great   discoiir.<!e9,  his  recapituintion  of  the  laws  which  he  liad 
given  to  Israel  (iiiring  the  forty  years'  wandering  in  the  wilderness, 
with  such  modifications  as  a  larger  c-tpcricree  and  different  circum- 
stances might  suggest  or  require  ?     Or  is  it  the  composition  of  aomttfl 
unkoowu  author  at  or  about  the  time  when,  according  to  th<:  history, 
the  Book  of  the  Law  was  discovered  iu  the  Temple?     The  former  is 
not  only    the    traditional    belief   couceroiug    the    Book,    it    is    the 
impression  which  the  book  itself  intends  to  convey.     The  latter  isfl 
the  view  which  has  so  completely  established  itself  in  the  domain  ofB 
"the  higher  criticism"  that  ^VellhaUKen  docs  not  hesitate  to  write 
that "  in  all  circles  where  appreciation  of  scientilic  results  can 
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looked  for  at  all,  it  is  recognised  that  it  was  composed  ia  the  same 
age  In  which  it  was  discoTercd,  aud  that  it  was  made  the  rule  of 
JoBiah's  reformation,  vhich  took  place  about  a  generation  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldcaus"  <"  History  of  iHracl," 
Bi^Iisb  translation,  p.  9),  A  thorough  aud  imimrtial  iuvcatigatiou 
of  this  point  therefore  is  necessary,  if  ve  arc  to  come  to  any  satis- 
1     bctory  conclusion. 

■      In  attempting  this  investigation,  I  shall  assume  the  literary  unity 

W  of  the  book  a*  a  whole.      All  arc  agreed  that  the  great  legislative 

nucletu.  chaps.  i.ii.-xsri..  iji  the  work   of  a  wugle  author.     There  ia 

■ame  diHcrrncc  of  opinion  as  to  the  historical  preface  (cbapa.  i.-iT. 

40)  and   tho  hortatory  introduction  which  follows  (chops,  iv.  40-xi. 

33]  i*  but  the  only  point  on  which  there  can  be  said  to  be  any- 

tkiDg  like    a  consensus    among   the  critics   ix    that    Ucut.  xxxiii. 

n  Mt  by  the  same  author  as  the  rest  of  the  book.     This,  however, 

dnes  not  touch  the  uiaia  question  at  issue.     That  the  book  may  have 

nodcrgone  editing  I  am  not  concerned  to  deny,  nor  that  in  the 

diting  it  may  hare  received  some  addition  or  modiQcatiou ;   but  in 

the  main  it  in  one  hook.    Far  more  distiuctly  tliau  any  other  book  of 

the  Pentateuch,  it  carries  within  itself  the  evidence  of  unity  of  anthor- 

dti^  Can  wc  settle  who  was  the  author  ?    I  shall  begin  by  cxamiuiug 

tfctBTidcncc  fiimtshcd  by  the  Book  itself.    What  then  docs  the  Book 

ufibout  its  authorship?    First  of  all  wc  roail  (I  quote  only  from  those 

puUof  the  book  which  Kucncn  couKidcni  to  lie  by  one  author,  the 

■Btlnrof  the  code):  ''This  is  the  taw  which  Tyloses  set  before  the 

cUlilren  of  Israel.     These  an:  the  testimonies,  and  the  statutes,  and 

fie  jodgcmcnts,  whirh  Closes  spake  unto  the  children  of  Israel  when 

■'"T  came  forth    out    of  Jigrpt ;    hcrond  Jordan,    S;c And 

Jfruc«  called  unto  all  Israel  and  said  unto  them,  bear,  O  Israel,  the 
itatateaand  the  jndgrmcnts  which  I  speak  in  your  cars  this  day," 
't  (chap.  iv.  -l-l— IG,  V.  p.)  In  like  manner  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the 
temnomie  law  is  vouched  for  in  chapter  xxvii.  verses  1,  9  nnd  11. 
And  n»  if  this  were  not  enough,  wc  arc  expressly  told  that  "Moses 
"^o/*"  this  Law,''  aud  delivered  it  to  the  custody  of  "  the  priesta,  the 
■OQs  of  tjcri,"  with  a  command  that  it  Hhuuld  he  read  before  all  the 
^  ptoplc  at  the  end  of  evcrv  seven  rears,  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 


Kiuien  eontceiU  (or  nni^  of  snthonhip,  nt  IrMt,  fmm  chan.  iv.  Ai  to  i 
t.   He  ■a.ft :  "TIm)  utijMtuina  to  Chn  unity  of  antlinnihip  vrlii«fa  kave  1i 


tli«  «nd  of 
*i*i.  He  *a.y%  -.  '■ITm  utijMtiona  to  thn  unity  of  mihowhip  irWieh  have  l»en  ureed 
■Mit nwatly  K<y  WrUhmxnn  and  Vahton  are  oot  convincing,  llie  pMltioii  ooctipiM 
^  tkanthur  ul  xii  -itti.  is  fiultifnlly  iiiil)c«tril  in  thu  sii[ienKripti»Tt  tv.  4.'>-41l.  Tlwi 
WUt^  t,LjUi*L'icT  aiKl  tliffuecDMa  of  v.-ii.  Iiy  aa  ntiaus  coiu|«l  ui  to  oAcribc  ll  to 
■>nW  Mlkor,  la  iltrtAili,  v-u.  nud  \i\.  xxvi.  «oiiipl«tcI)-  sixl  jat  ipontaiiMiiNlr 
■pa  nudlf,  in  Ungiui-v  ukI  ntyld  tlitf  {inruint  juat  tfaab  ilagree  at  oftfoeoMst  kna 
Amt*  that  T»  »]iouli)  bo  jiituli«.il  in  i-xpcoting  on  tbo  hypotbMia  of  a  eommtoa 
^m' if.  I IV).  Kki^iwB  giv*«  a  tint  of  lleateroiioBiiii  wonla  sod  phrue*,  but  laj-ii 
M|  tiM  imIi  »  list  CAB  Mtvcr  aikquktely  cba»ct«ru»  the  style  nf  an  anUior,  thn  tnio 
ndtn  U  wlaidt  can  i-oly  Ix*  gaiunl  rrom  tbe  work  ratii  as  a  w>iolit.  DiUmann  abo 
*lMi*M|lI]r  for  unity  of  attlbonkip. 
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writiug  tlio  vords  of  this  Law  in  a  book  until  tJiej  were  fioislied," 
he  commaadcd  the  Lcritcs  that  bnrc  the  ark  of  the  covenaot  of  the 
Lord  to  take  this  book  of  the  Law  and  put  it  bj  the  aide  of  the  ark 
of  tbc  covvaoutthat  it  might  b«  there  for  a  witacM  against  the  people. 
It  has  HUinctimcs  been  cuutcndcd  that  the  oppressions  "  thia  Law," 
"  all  the  words  of  this  Law,"  embrace  the  whole  Peutatench,  but 
according  to  the  most  aucieot  Jewish  tradition  they  refer  primnrilj' 
to  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  In  any  case  Deuteronomy  claims  for 
itself  not  only  a  Mosaic  origin,  but  so  far  as  the  legislation  at  least  ii 
coucorned,  a  direct  Mosaic  authorship  :  "  Moses  wrote  this  Law." 

The  general  character  of  the  book  is  entirely  in   accordance  with 
this  statement.     If  a  later  author   hufi    embodied  the  discourses  of 
Moses,  Kifii?  them  a  selling  uf  his  own,  and  perhaps  clothinj^  the 
legislation  in  its  present  rhetorical  form,  there  is  no  reason  to  doabt 
that  we  have  a  faithful  record,  at  least  of  tbc  smbstance  of  those  dis* 
courses.     The  situation  is  carefully  preserved  throngbout.      The  laws 
are  issued  in  the  wilderucss,  the  people  hare  not  yet  entered  Caua 
Canaau  ia  always  "  tbc  laud  whieb  Jcborah  giveth  thee  to  possess  i1 
(Deut.  XV.  \-7  \  xxi.  1-23).     The  laws  arc  framed  with  a  view  to 
time  when  the  jteopic  arc  "come  into  the  land  "  and  shiUI  possess  it 
(xvii.  14),  or,  when  Jehovah  hath  "'cut  off  these  nations,  and  th( 
snocccdcst  them,  and  Jwellcst  in  their  dties"  (six.  I) ;  then  and.! 
till  tlicn    will    tbc    laws  come    into  opciattoo    (lii.   1,  8,  9}. 
oentral  place  of  worship  and  sacrilice  is  not  one  which  Jehovab 
already  r.hoaen,\iu.i  one  which  He  shall  choose  to  put  His  name  then 
(xii.  5,  10).     If  DcuteroDomy  was  composed  about  the  time  when  it 
was  said  to  bare  been  discovered  in  the  temple,  the  writer  most  have 
been  posRCMScd  of  no  smnll  amount  of  literary  skill  to  transport  him- 
self so  entirely  into  the  age  of  Moses. 

But   attain,  all    legislation    bears   traces  of  the   time  wbeu   it 
framed,  and  most  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and  rci|iiiremeQt 
of  that  time.     This  ia  rightly  insisted  upon  by  the  critics.      But  if 
Deuteronomy  bclunga  to  thcreigu  of  Josiab  or  Manassch,  what  arc  we 
to  make  of  the  iujnuction  to  extermiuate  the  Canaanitcs  (x.\.  16-18), 
aud  the  Amalekitcs  (sxr.  17-19)  who  bad  long  since  disappeared  ?- 
an    injunction    which,  as  Prof.    Orccn  says,  "  would  have  been    *»' 
utterly  out  of  date  as  a  law  in  New  Jersey  at  the  present  time  ofibr. 
ing  a  bounty  for   killing  wolves,  or  a  royal  proclamation  in   GrealS 
Britain  ordering  the  expulsion  of  the  Danea."  *  ^* 

**  A  law,"he  continueSj "  ccjnli.'m]>liiting  forai^  conquests  (xx.  10-15)  would 
have  b«eD  at^aunl,  when  tbc  urgent  qucRtion  wits  whether  JudAh  could  huud- 
tain  its  own  exj»lcnc«  ag«inBt  ihc  oncroachniuDte  of  Babylon  and  Bgypt,  A 
law  diKcrimi noting  agnintt  Ammon  and  Moab  (xxiii.  3,  4),  in  favour  of  Edom 
(ver.  7,  8),  hod  its  warr-int  in  the  Mosaic  period,  but  not  in  tho  Hma  of  the 
Later  kiogs.  Jeremiah  discriminates  prvcuclj  the  othor  way,  promising  a 
fbtore  restoration  to  Moab  (xlviii.  47)  and  Ammoo  (xhx.  C),  which  he  deai< 
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10  Bdoin  (xlix.  1?,  18).  wbo  is  nbo  to  Joe)  (iii.    19>,  Obailiali,  and  Liaiiili 

flxUi.  \~(i)  iliR  ropreffiitHlivc  riM>  of  the.  people  of  God.     The  sipecinl  itijnnction 

to  ab<nir  no  Tinrncn(llini.'M  to  Rg^ptianM  (Deut.  xxiii.  7)  is  iTuupportAhIn  in  a 

CQila  U9acd  umdvr  ptopbctic  inftueace  at  a  tJmc  irhrn  the  propheu  iviro  doing 

•trrjrtliiiig  in  their  poKer  to  dissuade  the  people  from  allianca  or  nssocJatioQ 

viib    \h*m    (In.   xxx.    1,   £-c. ;   xrxi.    1;  J«r.    ii.   IS,    3ij).     The   alluuons 

to  l!gypt  imply  fumilurity  wiih  and  rcccul  Tcsideoca  in  thnt  luad :  nn  imptiTft- 

■Tt  argmueat  for  obedience  is  drawn  froni  the  memory  of  boDduzc  in  Eg/pt 

^Deit.  xiii.  5,  10 :  sx.  !)•  wamings  are  pointed  hy  a  reference  to  the  disciuee 

«(  Bgypt  (Deut.  vii.  I.^  ;  xicviii.  SO).  Aadho«-van  a  code  belong  to  thetimcavC 

Jouh  which,  whilu  it  coii  tempi  ntcd  tbc  puniblc  wlcction  of  n  king  iit  the 

fimiR(Dcut.  xvii.  14,  &c.),  iiowtioreimpijen  an  actual  n^  gorerttmenl,  but 

nMitbe  >Tiiircini}  ceotriJ  ntithonij  in  a  jiiits^  *nd  the  priesthood  (xrii.  8-12; 

six.  IT),  vrhtch  lajs  special  ntrcu  on  the  r«>qiiiremcnts  that  the  king  must  l>e 

iMlin  ind  noCa  furoigni.'r  (xvii.  \\i)  wh<>Ti  ihc  iinditpuMd  line  of  ■uccea^nn 

hidfara^  b«en  fixed  in  ih«  family  uf  David,  nnd  tlint  be  tOQxl  not  'catue 

ABpwpk  to  reliiro  to  Kk)I>i'  (ver.  IG),  ad  they  aeenicd  ready  to  do  on  every 

|ri*nno«  in  tlte  day<(  u(  Mo«fii  ( Xum.  xir.  4j,  but  which  no  one  over  dreamed 

aTdfiiB^.  after  they  wero  fairly  cstubtixliixl  in  Canaan  ?  " 

Wiat  are  we  to  act  -ngainst  all  this  ? 

I.  First  of  all,  that  the  phrase  "  bcyuuit  Jordan "  in  diapter  i. 

ikm  plainly  cnotigb  il  i«  said,  that  the  nrilcr  was  ui]  the  west  side 

«f  Uic  Jonlau.     The  book  therefore  18  writtcu  tu   Palestine.     It  lias 

bca  Kplicd  to  this  that  the  phrase  "  beyond  Jordan  "  is  used  oa  a 

cwTCJit  dcseription  of  the  Eastern  territory,  irrespective  of  the  poai- 

liGti  of  the  speaker   or  the  writer,  jnat  as  Cisalpine  and  Transalpine 

GauJ  did    not  "  change    their   Qamea   to  the  old    Itoman    LrcncraU 

u    often    as    they    cnsswd    the    AlpH.''      But    the    cases   arc    not 

iwUeL      "  l^ryoad  Jnnlnn  "  docs  denote  not  one  side  only  but  both 

•idoa  of  the  river,  arcording  to  the.  jilacc   of  the  nriter  or  speaker. 

^U  in   Deut,   iii.  25|    Mo&c3,   who   is   on  the  Eastera    side  of 

Jordan,  says  to  Gotf,  "  Let  me  go  orcr,  I  pray  thcc,  and  see  tbi:  good 

Und 'Ao/  is  t*etjand  Jordan,"  meaning  of  course  Western   Palestine; 

whereas  in  the  eighth  verse  of  the  same  chapter  "the  two  kings  of 

tlie    .\morites   that   were    beyond   Jordan^'  the   phrase  denotes    the 

Eastern    vide   of    the  river.     So  agaiti   in   Numbers   xxxii.   19,  the 

Rcttbciiitcs   and  Gadites,  speaking  from  their  position  on  the  East 

side,  Kiy :  "We  will  not   inherit  with   thrm    Styond  Jordan  (on  the 

utbci  sidcj   and  forwanl ;  because  our  inheritance   is   fallen   to   tu 

frcyoBi/  Jordan  (on  this  side)  eastward/'     Indeed  the  freqneat  addition 

ot  "wertwaid"  or   "eastward"   to  the    phrase   "beyond  Jordnn " 

(,con|i.  Joeihaa  t.    1^  xii.   7,  xxii.    7,  wittt  xiii.    'i'Z,  xx.  8^    1  Cbroa. 

vi.  1^)   is  indisputable    proof  that   "  be^'ond   Jordan "   was    not   a 

ititding  designation  of  1'Iastrrn   I'alcatinc^,  as  Transalpine  Gaul  was 

(ff  the  Roman    Province   beyond   the   Alpa.*       It   seems  then    but 

*  bt.  DdagUs  intleed  uya  :  "  I  suppcae  the  jitiRue  mt*M  siniply  '  icrosa  the  Jordkti,* 
Mditminsnlliy  Miwes  >an)etiin(B  uf  tL«  eastern  anil  Moictimts  of  tlie  western  dde, 
Miiijnf  tociicnDitancee  conl)'  mtcllijcible  by  lii«  mdirs  or  IicaMn,  «oe«r<lin)|  as  ho 
Wiilw  nlad  tbcir  pli3««»l  [vMition  to  the  «sst  of  Jordas,  or  tlitirldesi  poeitioD  In 
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rcasoaable  to  couclude  tbat  a  writer  vho  tells  us  that  Mosea  sjioke 
certaiu  Trords  "  Iwyocd  Jordnn "  was  himself  Hviug  ia  Western 
Palestine.  Tbis,  howcTcr,  ia  uo  jirouf  that  lie  dors  not  f&itbfiUI;' 
record  tbc  discourses  of  Moacj,  or  that  irhcn  he  saj's,  "  Mosc«  wrote 
the  lav,"  he  is  putting  his  own  Tords  into  tbc  mouth  of  Alosca.  A 

2.  The  Book  is  in  style  quite  uiilikc  the  other  Books  of  the" 
Hexatetich  :  it  stands  absolutclj  alone.  If  it  is  tlio  work  of  Hoeca, 
the  other  Books  cauuot  claim  his  uuthoriiliii).  It  in  uui  enough  to 
say  in  reply  that  Kxodus  aud  Leviticus  for  instance  arc  cither 
formal  narrative  or  legislative  cuoctmcut,  whereas  Deuteronomy  cun- 
sists  chicSy  of  rhetorical  diincourscs;  for  Deuteronomy  is  iu  its  main 
portion  a  code.  But  wc  mny  maintain  that  the  avbslance  of  the  code  « 
is  Mosaic  and  yet  grsot  that  »  Inter  writer  \\a»  made  free  use  off 
his  materials,  and  set  them  forth  in  his  own  diction.  Indeed,  we 
have  only  to  rend  the  Inter  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Numhers,  from 
the  28th  onwardi?,  to  be  convinced  that  the  vriter  who  gives  us 
there  "  the  commandments  aud  the  judgments  which  the  Lord  contfl 
mended  by  the  hand  of  Moses  uuto  tbc  children  of  Israel,"  is  not  tlrtf 
irriter  of  Deuteronomy.  The  »ita»tioa  ia  the  same.  The  people 
are  "in  the  plaius  of  Moah  by  the  Jordau  at  Jericho"  (Num. 
Txxvi.  I.I;  Beut.  i.  1,  .')],  but  tbc  Moses  of  Numbers  and  the 
Moses  of  Deuteronomy  are  not  the  H»me.  The  diflerence  hetveen 
Deuteronomy  and  the  other  Bookv,  it  has  often  been  remarked, 
is  like  the  difference  hetweeu  St.  John'H  Ooflpcl  and  tbc  other 
£raiigelist8.  The  colouring  of  St.  John's  language  extends  cveu  to 
his  record  of  our  Lord's  dioeourso.  But  the  record  is  not  the  less 
faithful  on  that  account.  The  manner  is  different,  but  the  Divilic 
r/iararter  h  exhihitod  ns  elcarly  in  tho  discourse  in  the  Synagogue 
at  Cajiemaum  as  in  the  Scrnnon  on  the  Mmmt;  in  the  last  wonU  in 
the  Upper  (Iharalwr  as  in  the  (Jruat  Prophecy  on  the  Mouut  of 
Olives.  Deuteronomy  may  he  in  the  strict  sense  Mosaic,  though  wc 
may  he  compelled  to  admit  that  in  its  present  form  it  n-as  not  written 
by  Moses,  m 
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ikt  iiroficr  land  of  Canuii  to  tb«  wnt  of  it.  tlie  land  in  whicli  tli«r  for«f»tk(n  lltrod, 
andbi  which  all  tlicir  tlioughtiMid  MpiitlioDs  tiimot,  ftsthol  whiob  wu  luwto  b«  tbtir 

haial)' '^ti'ki/  J  iliU  Ulifri   lAnl    ilatf   fFVtft    J>futfrf,anmff,    ]i.  ."?(}.      Bui    811^   » 

m<Hie  ri  OKprMition  mutt  liavn  lie«ti  iniiiiiu-i}'  pur]ilusi!ii;<  <^ud  vet  hni'*i:«ion,  u  si 
ol  fut.th.icwheii  tbc  Retibcaitc*  nml  (inrliiui  »iw»l(  nf  tlieir  oan  frritorf  aa  "b 
Juniui,"  tb(>y  iul<l  "  eottwnril  "  to  iniLku  it  rli'.ir,      I  f  a  rc|>i>rt«r,  wriliiig  front  Lamf 
were  UMy:  "  T^eu  worda  Bpnko  t)H>  Archhiitiojiof  Camtiirbiio' on  tlioother  mJ«o<  i 
TbuncB,"  uu  uun  wonM  for  a  mooicuC  suppoac  that  he  wm  nporting  vbst  Um  Arah-I 
bithop  had  «aid»t  l.ai"Uitb,  Uioit)i;b  t«  Uie  lanjority  of  Londoners  Lamlwth  ts^Witta 
9Uu'  udo  of  th«  'i'hsioet." 


(7b  he  contiaiird.) 


THE    LIBERAL    PARTY    AND    ITS 
I'UOSREOTS. 


THE  oH  order  is  rapidly  pasiir  j  nwiiy.  antl  »  new  order  is  as  rapidly 
taking  it«  place.   Thi«  is  one  of  tlie  few  tilings  which  it  it  possible 
to  i*y  vith  ftoiDcthiiig  like  certainty  of  the  situation  in  tliis  country. 
Id  politics  the  uuespecU^d  so  frequently  linppeus  titat  tlie  tatk  of  trying 
^  to  look  slicad  ia  always  a  ilifFicult  ami  often  an  uuproGtable  one.  Still, 
B  u  mast  be  nndcrtakco  on  those  occaaious  wlicn  the  attcraativc  is  rc- 
HagnsHoD  to  opiiortuaism  in   tlie  face  of  impending  dintculties  wbieh 
PraqiUfe  a  drlinitc   policy.     TUc  present   appears  to  be  one  of  eueh 
DC«»sioQ9.     The  leaders  of  the  LibcrnI  party  do  not  seem  to  be  occu- 
pgring  themselves  with  any  other  question  tlinu  tliat  of  Jrish  (iorern- 
Bent.      And  yet,  wilU  au  extended  fi'nnchi>e,  not  one  but  many  more 
difficult  queitioDS  are  impeudiD^.    The  relations  of  labour  and  capital 
are   apparently   about    to     be    fureed   on   uur   utteution    with    pruc- 
L  ticai  and  formulated  demauda.    What  u  to  be  the  attitudeol  the  party 
■UMrardt  them  ?     The  answer  to  this  quesiioD  may  prove  to  be  of 
Hprolbuod  moment  ai  regards  the  future  of  Liberalism. 
V^     About  the  foliirc  constitution  of  the  Conservative  party   tlicrc  is 
room  ibr  bat  little  doubt.     Lord  HandolpU  Churchill^  like  other  men 
who  hare  beeo  remarkable,  is  bot  an  e^prcision    of  the  tendencies  of 
Ilia  time.     The  Tories  are  no  longer  tlt^  parly  of  the  landlords.      The 
taacllonls  still  rally  and  will  continue  to  rally  round   their  standards, 
but  CMily  as  one  of  a  multitude  of  tipccial  iutercsta  which  do  the  same 
from  an  instinct,  not  of  satisfaction  or  sympathy,  but  of  self- preserva- 
tion.    The  Liberal  party  has  hecQ  enunciating  with  daily  increasing 
dictiDclne^*  the  proiKisilion  that  the  special   printeges   of  many  of 
tkcM  special  interests  ought  not  to  continue  to  exist.    It  is  hardly  to  bo 
voodrml  at  that  the  Tory  party  has  gaiued  them.     For  example,  in 
^Ihe  KRak  ciLic*  the  publican  is  probably,  from  his  coDstaut  asaociatiou 
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nith  vorkiog  people,  a  Radical  iii  h.m  sympatliiciL     But  his  trade 
tlireatetiod  by  the  Liberals,  aud  lie  therefore  votes  Tory.     Agaio,  to 
take  an  example  which  is  likely  to  nppcnr  with  more  distioctueM  ia 
the   future   than  it  docs  at  the  present  time,  the  employer  of  labour 
who  dreads  dnaiagtug  restriction  Id  the  terms  on  if  bich  he  can  purchase 
labour  power  for  use  in  his  factories  or  mines,  naturally  lends  towards 
the  new  Conaervatism.     Now  the  special  interests  arc  very  numerous, 
and  arc  to  be  found  ia  every  rack  of  life.   There  are  special  interests  m 
in  large  uumbcni  even  amocj*  the  newly  enfranchised.      The  iimaU 
mining  contractor,  bimsclf  a  workman,  ia  ouc  cxumplc.     The  skilled    _ 
■worktnau  who  require*  to  hire  unskilled  labour,  adult  or  otherwise,  is  ■ 
another.      Again,  between  skilled  and  unskilled  workmen  there  ia  rc- 
cuguizcd  a  distinction,  not  merely  in  wages  hut  in  status,  which  gives 
rise  to  auotherkind  of  illuatration  of  the  same  thing.  The  conaequcuco 
is  that  there  is  a  much  larger  material  upon  which  it  is  iiossibtc  for 
the  niodcra  Tory  party  to  draw  than  is  popularly  supposed.     I  have 
always  thought  the  assumption    a   raah  one   that    the   working   mcu 
would  continue  to  vote  solidly  or  even  Buljstanti.il!y  solidly   with  us 
after  the  feeling  of  gratitude  for  tbat  extension  of  the  franchise  wbieb 
the  Liberal  party  procured  for  them  had  been    foi^ottcn.     A  large 
majority  of  these  Totcis  wc  shall  probably  continue  to  have  with  u* 
for  ranny  a  day.     But  the  middle-class  vote,  which  since  1885  has,  ia  _ 
Knglaudat  all  events,  been  to  a  very  great  extent  iucteed  Conservative,  ■ 
ia  so  cnurmous  aud  so  eonstautly   increasing,   that  any  considerable 
Bcccesinu  of  new  special  luterests'from  the  workiug  ehiMcs  would  aloioat  ^ 
neutralize  the  power  of  the  latter.     And  nnivcrgal  suffrage,  while  itfl 
would  of  course  add  largely  to  the  working-elass  vote,  would  also  tend 
to  promote  such  a  secession  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  best  off.  The 
truth  is  that  the  names  Tory  and  X;ibcral  are  rapidly  ceasiug  to  possess 
dcGuite  couuotationp,  and  arc  coining  to  have  purely  relative  meauing*. 
To  which  party  a  particular  person  belongs  depends  on  how  fur  hia  desire 
for  equality  extends.     As  we  progress  further,  the  necessity  for  pro- 
gress becomes  less  and  less  glai-ing  to  persons  familiar  with  the  old  oitler 
of  things,  and  it  heconics  more  and  more  diflicult  to  predict  from  what 
quarter  the  parly  of  resistance  to  change  will  not  find  recruits.    This 
party  is  rapidly  coming  to  include  every  species  of  voter.    The  country 
squire,  whose  watehworib  arc  Chnrch  and  State,  the  shopkeeper  who 
hates  what  he  calls  mob  rule,  the  farmer  who  wants  a  protective  duty  on 
com,  the  manufacturer  who  wants  Fair  Trade,  the  miscellaneous  mul- 
titude who  want  to  do  what  is  genteel,  the  workman  who  wants  a  _ 
duty  imposed  on  imjiorted  augar  to  countcri'ail  the  foreign  bounties  J 
the  man  who  ia  dependent  for  a  job  ou  the  great  lionsc,  the   skilled 
artificer  who  objects  to  political  power  getting  into  the  hands  of  the 
mere  labonrer,  and   mauy  others  of  similar  classes,  all  cast  their 
Buffrsgcs  with  the  Tories.     Eitend  the  francLisc  still  further,  aud  you 
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Lflcrouc  ttte  number  of  these  cUsies,  and  proportionatcljr  extend  tbe 

fimitA  of  *he  Tory  party. 

In  a]I  this  there  ia   nothing  that  is  unnatural,  or  that  ehoald 

,j0i3r*x  the  most  Kusitive  Liberal.    The  |>oiut  in  the  present  eiciiation 

'Vb'U  party  lies    not    ia  the  mere    fact    thit    notwithstanding    the 

ext^Kuion  of  the  franchise  the  proportion  between  the  two  parties  has 

«!itx»ncd  so  nearly  as  it  was,  bnt  in    the  dejfree  to  which  the  vote 

wbxc^  supports  Libernlism  baa  become  a  class  rote.      It  was  to  be 

esp^^Af^  that  the  majority  of  the  upper  aud  laiddlc,  and  specially 

iutc:rxsled  classes  should  vote  Tory.     It  was  not  to  bo  expected  that 

to^K^aall  a  minority  of  these  classes  shoultl  vote  Liberal.    The  general 

reasons  already  lodicatcd  do  not  account  for  tbe  circumstance  that 

tUv     is  so.     There  is  a  large  numher  of  people  in  both  the  upper  and 

uiAcStc  mnks  of  life  who  really  do  desire  progress  and  equality,  and 

vbo    vonid  make  personal  sacrifices  if  these  were  necessary  in  order  to 

iotSc<:  passible  a  general  levelling  up.     There  is  also  a  large  namhcr 

gf  r>^»>plc  in  these  ranks  whose  interests  are  not  materially  bound  up 

iiitl:^  sny  *>^  those  special  inlerc&ts  of  which  mention  has  hccn  made. 

tli^tf'e  oQght  to  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  great  biilk  of  theac  people 

f[O^KX  voting  with   us.     Tbe  former  class  cannot  have  effect  given  to 

■yjj^   ^^mpnthics  and   wishes  by  a  Tory  party,  which  is  hampered  at 

P,,.*-^  step  by  the  resistance  of  its  staunchcst  suppocters.      Of  the 

^^^.^T  the   Liberals  might    at    least  expect    to  gain  a  considerable 

gfxW^-     ^'ct  tbe  fact  remains  that,  of  these  voters,  in  lilngland  at 

^\  cnais,  the  Liberal  candidates  poll  comparatively  few.    The  special 

oon'i'^atioDs   attaching  to  the  Irish  qucalion  throw  Hltlc  light  on 

iliia  pmblem.     The  Gladstouiau  party  lost  far  more  largely  in  1886 

froni  Liberal  abstentions  than   from  any  increase  in  the  Tory  vote. 

The  number  of  persons  who  went  permanently  over  to  the  other  side 

*'  'ie   election  of  that  year  was  probably  relatively  inconsiderable. 

-AJKfjt  is  by  no  means  clear  that  at  the  nett  election  there  nil!  not  be 

■  it(ra.o(fcr  of  such  rotes  as  did  go  over,  and,  in  addition,  such  a 

"tto^r  of  Conservative  abstentions  as  will  give  Mr.  Gladstone  a  large 

»r^****ity.  The  true  explanation  appears  to  the  present  writer  to  lie 
^<s  cireumNtanccs  under  which  the  election  of  1885  took  place. 
****■  then  apparent  that,  whether  it  liked  it  or  not,  the  Tniy  party 

I    Ottl^    have  to  take  up  the  Midlothian  programme  if  it  was  to  keep 
«*  fc«5t.     Now,  of  couriic,  there  was  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
■*ttw  ^^ai  the  way*  in  which  that  programme  might  be  rendered.     Its 
fcCCOTtipiisbment  was  all  that  the  old-fashioned  Liberals  desired.     The 
nnau-Vlioriicd    accompaniments   famished  by  Mr.  Cliamhcrlain   tbcy 
ifc^dcd,  and  besides  this  the  want,  iu  their  opinion,  of  defiuitcDCsv 
iti^T.  Gladstone's  utterances,  made  them  fear  that   he  might  can^ 

LoqI  the  authorized  version  in  a  reckless  and  revolutionary  spirit. 
Vi'W  weighed  with  them  roost  was  probably  not  the  dread  of  any 
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particalar  meotiire,  but  the  fact  that  they  tUd  not  know  and 
aot  Bee  where  they  were  heinjf  led   to.     All  nianntr  of  tliingi  w-^ 
■aid  in  the  name  of  Lihenlism,  some  of  them  bad  and  aome  of  tW.4 
good,  but  none  of  them  dcfiuitely  repudiated.     CuusequeDtly  tla^ 
people,  and  maD;  others,  even  among  the  new  voters,  who  tltoik^^ii. 
with  them,  voted  uitk  the  Tories,     Ttieir  reward  wa»  the  OartPc^  rfjj| 
prograiDme.  ^^ 

Now,  bts  the  situation  changed  ?     It  i«  open  to  much  doubt.      'V'^g 
Gladttonian  Liberals  appear  not  altt^ether  unlikely  to  gain  a  victi-a-n- 

00  onr  Irish  policy,  but  the  battle  when  it  comen  will  apparently       ^     ■ 
fought  on  this  issue  only,  an  iutic  which  is  the  source  of  what  some      ^     | 
as  beliere  to  be  an  inereasiug  enthusiasm  and  strength  in  our  ntn.  1:1. 
Tbere  will  come  a  time  when  the  Irish  question  is  oat  of  the  way,   im^jsuI 
when  we  shall  R|;;ht  on  our  general  ]}'^li<=?>     If  ^  >°^  ri^bt  in  &t%.  li 
butinff  the  falling  away  from  our  rankit  in   1K85  not  so  mneh  to    "^Lr 
advanced  character  of  our  programme  as  to  its  indcfiuiteness,  are     ~we 
better  off  now?     I  do  not  think  so,  and  I  believe  that  unless    c:>ur 
leaders  declare  thcni&elrca  in   mort;  precise  terms  we  shall   in    'Chv 
fature  have  an  experience  similar  to  that  of  ISK5.      At  NottiogfaM^^iD, 
Mr.  Gladstone  referred    la  the   work   which    lay  before  the  Lib&  s^ 
party  independently  of  the  ecttlcmeot  of  the  i{uc:stioa  of  Irish  Govear~n- 
mCDt     But  not  only  did  he  not  go  iuto  details  [as  indeed  he  cot^sld 
not),  but  he  plainly  told  us  that  ho  had  no  expectation   of  carrya-  vg 
out  that  work  himself.      We  rcrmaJu    then   in  a  eondition  of  nne  ^c^t- 
tainty  as  to  our  aims,  drifting  to  all  appearances  wc  know  not  whith.  ^Et. 
Now  it  is  all  very  well  fur  n  party  to  lie  indefinite  tihen  it  conimatr^ds 
the  complete  confidence  of  its  supporters.      Hut  that  is  just  what  ^Cl^C 
Liberal  party  does  not  do  in  the  case  of  the  classes  of  people  to  nbi^om 

1  have  rcftncd,  claftsea  who  arc  essential  for  the  purposes  of  a  !»•  ■^^' 
ntaDcnt  majority.  It  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  these  are  the  modcr  ^^blm 
Liberals,  and  that  we  do  nut  natit  them.  Dot  it  is  not  of  what  ^^a.Tc 
thus  called  moderate  Liberals  that  I  am  spealiug.  Xo  doubt  tK  ^n 
are  Liberals  who  hart*  Icfl  us  un  jH^rfcctly  spveific  issues,  ^ach  as 
establishment.  Thc?>c  we  do  not  hope  ur  ercn  wish  to  get  bi 
They  would  only  hamper  us  in  what  wc  have  to  do.  Hut  there 
tiiousasda  of  others  nho  deny  auy  Divine  rieht  iu  tlic  (Church  to 
established,  who  would  like  to  sec  ccclosiosticnl  endowments  ap(jl- 
10  educational  purposes^  wlio  are  with  us  on  every  specific  prop< 
tioii  which  has  been  put  forw.-inl  by  any  responsible  public  man 
out  behalf,  and  who  yet  vote  against  us  because  they  do  not  kn< 
where  we  are  drifting  to,  or  what  may  be  suggested  next.  They 
materia]  out  of  which  excellent  and  zealous  Liberal  support  mig  ""^ 
be  easily  derived,  if  their  rciiuiremcuts,  Miaple  iu  thcniscUes,  we-  '^'^ 
complied  nitb.  These  requirements  arc  that  political  leaders  shot 
lead  and  not  follow,  and  that  it  should  be  msdc  plain  that  such  pi 
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{MDiaei  14  that  of  Mr.  Henry  George  form  no  part  of  tie  policy  of 

tbt  Liberal  pnrty.      It  is  impossible  to  deny  tlint  the  complaint  tbey 

nuke  pouesAen  same  foundation  in  fact.    The  extreme  Sucinlist  party 

utrideDlly  delrrmined  to  roakc  nii  attempt  to  mould  the  uen  voters 

loiti  visfaes.      Nationalisation  of  tbe  land  makes  its   appearance  in 

tbeliit  of  many  a  London  Working  Men's  Club.      Nationalization  of 

ttdiaary  capitnl  and  State-regulatiou  of  wages  appear  Iiardly  lc»s  frc- 

^nciiilr.     And  this  kiod  of  thoroogbgoing  throwing  overboard  of  the 

Knuiomical  doctrines  with  which  the  Itixtory  nf  the.  Liberal  pnrty  liaa 

Iweu tasociateU  is  not  coufinedto  London  anil  Ihegrcat  riliea.      It  baa 

*ioini  itaelf  in  ft  well-marked  form  in  various  industries  in  theNorlb 

of  Eugland.    But  it  baa  probably  ncrcr  shown  itself  anywhere  in  Great 

"'ilain  with  ao  complete  an  organisation    as  among   the    miners  of 

^*^tlaad.     The  oiovcmeot  in  tbia  quarter  baa  attracted  comparatively 

•P*aking  so  little  aiiention,  and  is  yel  so  instructive,  that  it  i»  worth 

*«ile  to  trace  briefly  its  history,  a.  history  which  throws  a  good  deal 

°*  light  on  the  difficultiea  with  wUicb  the  Tiibi^ral  party  has  to  coiilend- 

l*'or  some  time  past  the  miners  of  tlie   North  of  Knglntid   and  of 

^<!otland  hare   been   displaying   a   good    deal    of  [lissatiafactinn    with 

*-*»eir  Unions.     In  Nortbumbcrland,  wlicrc  these  organization  a  haTO 

5**^*2n  brought  to  a  condition  of  great  efficiency,  and  where  they  hare 

^**^eB  until  lately  highly  successful  in  regulating  botli  hours  and  wage* 

^^*  t.he  satisfaction  of  both  men  and  masters,  there  was  cridenee  some 

***oiitbf  ago  of  a  break-down   in  the  general  confidence.     The  strike 

**».inst  the  recent  reduction  in  wages  in  Northumberland  got  beyond 

^■>G  control  of  the  organ isntiona,  and,  like  most  strikes  in   a  similar 

^^'**idition,  failed  to  accomitlinh  its    purpose  and  finally  colla|Med.      A 

^"^ling  of  irritation  and  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  tho  men  with 

**e  prt^amme  of  their  leaders  was  the  roult,  and  there  was  evidence 

,  '     a  deroaod  on    the  part  of  many  of  the   former   for  direct  State 

^terfereticc  asJisubstituKi  for  organiziitinn.      In  Sirotlnud  the  Miners' 

.?^»iiotn  have  never  been  »o  complete  or  efficient  as  the  Uniona  of  the 

I  "^^  Of  til -east  of  England.     The  latter  have   been   extraordinarily  suc- 

r^^*^ful  io  one  very  important  point,  the   regulation  of  the   hours  of 

T^Hoar.      Id  place  of  the  old  aystem  iiudcr  which   the  meu   worked 

^*   aMngleahift  for  unduly  long  boors,  there  has   been  substituted, 

■* Tough  the  medium  of  the  organizntions,  a  double-shift  system,  under 

^ctich  the  miuen  work  only  for  about  seven  hours.      In  Scotland,  for 

*^tiie  rcawn,  no  mch  beneficial  arrangement    has  ever  been  brought 

"■^aont.     In  the  Went  of  Scotland  in  particular  the  conililion   of  the 

*^*a  is  often  one  of  the  greatest  barrfship.      There  arc  pita  in  which 

***c  ODployers  comjcl    them    to  remain    liclow  ground   for  over  ten 

**^»iir>,  and  the  organizations  have  been  too  feeble  to  cope  with  this 

^^.     In  the  Hast  of  Scotland,  although  the  organizations  have  )ieen 

^U!  little  belter,  tlie  employers  have  pursued  a  wiser  policy,  aud  the 
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general  practice  has  becD  tlmt  the  Enioer's  dnj  should  not  exceed  eight 
lioan.  Still  the  sympathy  with  the  miners  of  the  West  is  to  great, 
•oil  the  cootideDce  in  efliricnpy  of  the  Uoioas  so  small,  that  the 
policy  of  &I1  eight  hours'  limit  hy  Act  of  ParliameDt  to  adult  latxiur 
uodergrouad  has  become  eDonuoiuly  popular.  How  powerful  the 
feeltnff  in  its  favour  has  become  ist  shown  by  the  fact  that  ucwiy 
the  wbole  of  those  Scotch  roemhcrs  who  represented  mining  con- 
stituencies voted  in  favour  of  the  "  ei|;ht  hours"  clause  in  the 
Mines  Regulation  Bill  of  Inst  Sessioa  independently  of  party,  tha 
clause  being  seconded  hy  a  CoQiervatirc.  Indeed,  in  some  of  thess; 
constituencies  tbe  choice  for  the  member  lay  hetneeu  doing  bo  and 
most  serioualy  endangering  his  seat.  Now  if  the  clause  had  bceu 
thus  popular  on  the  mere  ground  that  work  underground  wtu  iu  its 
nature  unhealthy  and  occonlingly  stood  on  n  special  fooling,  the  J 
vote  would  hRTC  possessed  eomparativoly  little  signiHcnnce.  But  ttiis 
was  not  the  argument  of  the  new  voters-  They  declared  that  their 
power  of  organii&tioR  waa  not  to  be  relied  on ;  that  the  franchise 
hod  been  extended  to  them  to  be  used  ;  and  that  they  meant  to  use 
it  for  the  purpose  of  getting  more  efficient  protection  from  the  em- 
ployers through  the  medium  of  the  State. 

So  far  the  agitation  for  State  interference  hod  been  confiQed 
to  the  question  of  houn  of  labour,  though  it  was  apparent  from  some 
of  tlic  speeches  made  even  in  the  House  of  Commous  that  it  was 
ahout  to  be  extended.  Occasion  prewently  arrived.  Early  iu  tbs  m 
summer  of  this  year  a  dispute  arose  at  Droxbnru,  iu  West  Lothian, ^ 
between  the  Broxburn  Oil  Company  and  the  ahale  miners  whom  ^ 
they  employed.  Tbe  Company  had  iu  the  previous  autumn  given  Uic^ 
rocu  an  advance  of  twopence  for  eacli  ton  of  abate  raised,  'iliis^ 
advance  the  Company  now  alleged  that,  owing  to  a  serious  fall  lOKj 
prices,  which  undoubtedly  had  taken  place,  it  waa  necessary  to  takc» 
back,  and  in  addition  to  t»ke  olT  a  further  tnopencc.  Ttic  me 
replied  by  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  Company  had  been  paytn 
dividends  of  from  15  to  25  per  rent.  The  dispute,  which  bnc»fc 
also  extended  to  some  minor  questions,  became  general,  aud  thttj 
minem  employed  iu  nearly  all  the  shale  miues  tu  Scutlaud  struck^ 
The  ttrikc  was  only  settled  after  it  had  lantcd  for  over  twenty  veck&^ 
In  the  end  of  August  the  present  w  riter  had  ocentiion  to  examine  th»  J 
state  of  affairs  nith  a  view  to  mediating,  and  to  negotiate  for  seven 
weeks,  during  which  he  was  in  constant  contact  with  both  mastc 
and  meu,  and  had  opportunities  of  closely  observing  the  feutui-ua  o« 
the  strike.  On  the  minor  points,  and  partictilarly  that  of  houra,  omi 
which  there  was  a  general  agrccnicnt  upon  a  nine  hours'  day  froi 
"  bank  to  bank,"  no  question  of  principle  came  in,  and  it  was  co 
paratively  easy  to  bring  the  parties  together.  But  on  the  qucatio 
bis  intervention  vas  a  complete  failure.     Each  party   t 
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id  sbBd  on  a  qucstiou  of  principle.     The  reprcscntatircs  of  the 

auteri  declared  ibat  the  rcducUoii  w&8  an  absolutclj  ucccssary  anoj 

i^\  at  the  then  pricca  it    was   nut    oiily    imposiiifale   to  caru  the  old 

dindeiiJ>i  but  that  the  ri^luLtiuu  naa  easeutial  to  save  the  CurupaniEra 

Awn  loss.     It  is  pOHBiblo   that  tlie  men  might  have  been  then,  aa 

nkteA  tiiey  verc  ultimutcly,  hniu^bt  tu  ncquieiscc  in  aoiue  compromisR 

haedoa  this  contentiou,  nhich  it  was  plaia  could  be  bruught  tu  the 

lest  of  fact,  lind  the  matters  been  willio^  for  the  future  to  adopt  a 

ifiding  srale  of  wages  based  on  prices  and  to  be  adjusted  from  time 

to  time  with  the  rcprcscntativeB  of  the  ^liuers'  Union.    But  it  bci^uoic 

fl^n'ous  that  the  masters  had  no  confidence  in  the  Miucrs'  Union,  and 

Were  determined  to  remain  tn  the  positioti  of  buTiug  labour  power,  like 

*af  other  commodity,  uu  ordluury  mitrkct  terms.     They  ut  that  time 

Apparently  looked  upon  the  miners'  organiaation  not  only  as  an  un- 

reasonnblc  and  mischieraiu  body  in  point  of  fact,  but  as  having  no  title 

to  iuCorfcrc  in  their  bargainings  with  the  individuals  whom  they  cm- 

plojccl.    CoDscqucntty  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  propoai- 

don  iora  slidiug  scale  which  involred  renogultion  of,aiid  negatialiou  or 

pcmiaxicut  relaiions  with,  the  kind  of  orgaiiixatiou  which  the  meu  ia- 

tisted  on.  The  meo,  ou  the  other  band,  maintained  that  the  reduction 

Would,  contiary  tu  the  masters'  coDtcQtiou,  owing  to  the  increuMog  di(K- 

ttlties  of  working  the  shale,  reduce  thvm  tu  the  puiut  of  starvation,  in- 

timd  of  leaving  them,  as  the  masters  thought,  a  fair  wage.  Thoy  further 

declared  that  the  masters  were  taking  the  opportunity  of  attempting 

to  nain  and  break    up  their  orgauieatios.     Thoy   insisted    that  the 

proper  policy  for  the  futuro  was  that  if  any  reductions    were  to  bo 

**tic  their  reprcscutativcs  should  he  satisliL-d,  by  the  methods  which 

*»ad  pru\cd  so  aucccssfol  in  Norlhumljcrlaud  and  elsewhere  in  averting 

*^*^kes,  that  the  condition  of  business  ncccnsitatcd  a  reduction,  and 

tliRy  farther  argued  that  wages  should  fall  with  prices  only  if  and  so 

lar  as  they  rose  with  prices.     It  was  obvious  that  the  masters  were 

Averse  to  this  kind  of  arrangement,  and  that  the  men  were  determined 

'^'**   insist  on  it.     The  impossibility  of  bringing  them  ad  idrn  on  tlm 

***«ic  of  fact  as  to  tlie  propriety  of  the  particular  reductions,  or  of 

^^^•cting  a  compromise,  arose  from  a  difference  iu  the  principle  which 

•*'*8ht  to  regulate  their  relations.     The  masters  had  no  eonlidc;ucc  in 

*oc  xacn'a  organ iaation,  and  wanted,  as  buyers  in  an  open  market,  to 

^*=«nain  sole  judges  of  %That  was  a  fair  price  to  pay  for  labour.     The 

'^CQ  iinil  no  confideiice  iu  the  justice   of  the    luastcrs.     Capital  and 

'aLour  were  at  war  to  the  great  dclrimeut  of  both,  and    it  was  only 

***o  miserable  conBequoucca  of  the  war  which  enabled  the  dispute  to 

"*  tjltimatcly  compromised  in  the  end  of  November  by  a  gentleman  of 

,    Sw-Qait  business  experience  who  finally  found  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

tThis  etrikc  did  much  to  precipitate  the  opinions  of  the  Scotch  miners 
Seiural  on  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  franchise.     Mcetinga  were 
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lipid,  and  ore  still  Leiog  bold,  all  over  tlic  mining  districts  of  Scotland 
for  the  purpose  of  adupting  rc&olutions  wliicti  aliirm  the  insuflicicRcy 
of  CDtubiu&tioa  aod  trades'  uuioiiisui,  aud  tlic  ticce^Mty  of  direct 
iuterferencc  by  Cjovcriimciit  to  regulate  the  relations  of  labour  and 
capitnl.  Naturally,  bk  the  Ifatltrs  liuvc  rcHcctoil  on  the  measnres 
nhicli  arc  essential  for  the  «fUcicnt  establishment  of  such  regutatinn, 
the  pnjgramme  ha«  become  more  extended  and  de(iuit&  It  now  appears 
to  embrace  :  1.  State  rrgulatioii  cf  itie  tiourn  of  adtilt  labour ;  it.  State 
regulation  of  the  rate  of  wages;  3.  NatiutialiKntioa  of  mining  capital ; 
4.  Nationalization  of  land.  It  U  claimed  by  some  of  the  leaders  of 
the  movemcttt  that  in  «ercraL  of  the  ebicf  mining  coast ituenciea  this 
prngrammo  will  be  adopted  at  the  tiext  election  aa  paramount  to  any 
party  issue,  aud  supported  even  by  the  combined  votes  of  the  Orange- 
men ami  Nalloimlisis  of  the  very  numerous  body  of  Irish  miners  iu 
Scotland.  L'miui-stiuuublr  it  is  a  formidable  movement,  itud  is  recciring 
very  cxtciiisivc  eupiiort.  And  there  is  not  only  uo  jircsoiit  appearance 
of  its  dying  out,  but  evidence  thut  it  is  cxtcudiug  to  England.  At  tbc 
general  conference  ol  miners'  delegates  in  Kdiuburgh  iu  October,  it 
was  advocated  with  the  apparent  sympathy  cf  a  large  number  of  tho 
delegates. 

Thus  there  were  raised,  among  a  class  of  most  sensible  aud  capable 
cleclorj,  new  issues  which  will  be  Ijcfore  us  at  tbc  next  eleciiou.  It 
sccnu  probable  that  iu  ScotUud,  ut  least,  certain  mining  constituen- 
cies may  return  members  pledged  to  the  new  programme,  and  that 
certaia  other  constituencies  will,  as  before,  put  such  pressure  on 
members  as  uill  make  thcD,  whether  Liberal  or  Couscirativc,  accept 
the  milder  aud  less  obviously  object iuciable  elcmuuta  iu  that  pro-  ^^ 
gramme.  If  the  moveincul  were  tu  i^presd  to  voters  employed  in  ^| 
other  industries,  it  would  bcL-onie  a  very  cxteusive  oric.  Possibly  it 
would  not  endure  fur  long,  but  it  would  have  to  be  grappled  witb. 
And  it  must  bu  grappled  with  not  hy  burking  it,  even  if  that  were 
possible,  but  by  sliuniiig  that  there  is  another  and  a  better  way  of  i 
dealing  with  the  great  problem  of  tbc  pressure  of  popuUtion  ou  wbaC 
may  be  called  without  prejudice  tbc  "  wage  fund  "  of  the  country. 
The  source  of  the  duty  of  the  Liberal  parly  iu  ibis  rcjpeet  is  uot  tho 
fear  that  Socialism  may  become  the  law  of  the  laud.  Socialism  can 
only  be  successful  if  it  Is  rcvotutiouary.  There  is  uobalf-way  position 
between  leaving  grown  men  to  bargain  about  their  owu  iutercsta,  and 
taktug  tbc  mHuagcmeut  of  these  iiiten-sla  out  uf  their  bands  alto- 
gether. i'ortuuutJy  for  ihoso  who  do  uot  contemplate  with 
equanimity  the  possibility  of  an  iadcfinilc  i)opular  coutrorersy  m  to 
its  meaning,  Socialism  has  been  worked  out  by  one  of  th«  acatect 
economical  reasoncrs  of  the  century  into  a  scientific  nystcin.  "The 
Cointnunisl!/'  says  tlie  author  of  "lias  Knpilal,"  iu  the  conelueiou 
uf  his  lost  "  iSIanifesto,"  "  disdain  to  conceal  tbtir  opinions  and  cuds. 
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declare   that  these  cati»  can   onlj  he  reached  by  the 

C()rr>b''Ov<^>''^>^*  ^f  "ll  cxiatiuK  social  arnuiirciiicuts."     Wo  cannot 

iyno***  ^^^  magninifJe  and  importlincc  of  the  problem  with  which  Karl 

Mif*   ■""'   ^'"'   ^opiBli«[«    have  sought   to  deal  in  so  courngeoua  a 

fiA  «C-     The  existing  relations  of  labour  and  capital,  and  the  coa- 

wqiA^"^  dtftribiilion  of  we»tth,  are  in  uecd  of  a  far-reat;bii]g  im]»rore- 

iDe»*^»  oot  less  iu  this  amuiry  than  in  other  parts  of  the  world.     But 

ll„   -varorkiiig  people,  here  at  nx\j  mtc,  recogoize  that  tl:crc  is  a  slow 

l^,(    ^UTfi  amcli  oral  ion  taking  place  in  liictr  toiiilttion.     And  impatictit 

g,  iJs^y  are  to  have  the  process  stimulated  und  sccclcrntcd,  there  arc 

grem-^  numbers  of  thcra  who  will  most  certainly,  should  the  necessity 

^fU/f^^     deliberntely  elect   to  preserve  even  the  present  *law  rale  of 

~^^.  if  the    alternative  is  a  violent    change,    however  eotnpletely 

fjlo^^ten,  of  which  they  cannot  see  tho  outcome.      No  one  who  has 

liad    xa-Bf  considerable  esperieucc  of  them  can  readily  donbt  that  the 

«ca.«;    majority  of  the  new  electors  arc  far  from  bdug  disposed  to 


» 


revolution.   The  progress  aud  reform  which  is  to-day  their  cberiabcd 
l)oi>e,  and  the  desire*  for  a  I>cttcr  and  jnstcr  fntnrc  which  make  Ihcm 
KMltCJiis,  are  widely  different  from  the  teiideiiey  to  bring  about  a  gene- 
ral orerturn  of  existing  institutions.    It  is  only  because  they  recognise 
its  good  intentions  without  realiiiiig  that  It  imports  such  an  overturn, 
thatio  considerable  a  number  of  the  working  men  of  the  day  are  iuflu- 
eoccd  bjr  the  ideas  of  the  Socialist  programme.  1  believe  this  to  he  true 
even  of  idc  miners'  movement  in  Scotland,  although  there  a  special 
expUa  xkliou  ta  to  be  looked  for  in  the  extraordinary  Itardsbips  to  which  a 
miner'^  life  may  be  exposed  in  the  absence  of  protection  through  proper 
WEuiacation.      Looking  at  the  new  electorate  as  a   whole,  and  the 
^''■'pr«:>portion  which  ita  inlUcncc  bears  to  the  upper  and  middle  class 
^VBfci  X-     am  convinced  that  tho  association,  if  such  an  aswciatiou  were 
^■Mtta^  plutcd,  of  Libcrali»m  with  Socialism,  would  result,  not  iu  tbe 
^^^B>T*li  of  Socialism,  but  in  the  largest    and  most  enduring  Tory 
msjority  the  country  has  yet  seen.     Not  only  would  the  great  hulk 
of  the     ^orkiDg-clnas  voters  probably  refuse  to  follow,  bat  the  entirety 
of  tliA.-^  nsturally  Liberal  upper  and   middle  clas*  minority,  to  which 
nrfeidxpe  has  already  been  made,    would    inevitably    be    definitely 
alirt*.t:4rd. 

1*»«s  Scylla  and  Charyhdis  between  which  the  Liberal  leaders  have 
BtheTcT'ore  to  steer  their  party  would  appear  to  be,  on  the  one  hand, 
H  the  i^Xkttnglement,  cither  in  fact  or  iu  public  opinion,  of  their  foU 
^  V>**'*^  with  even  a  mudcrate  Socialistic  [>rograniiiic.  Ihe  books  aud 
I  ^tcticsl  experience  have  alike  taught  us  that  there  is   no    half-way 

[  ^\n«  between  moderate  and  revolutionary  Socialism.      Ou  the  other 

^L  ^ftod,  these  leaders  mutt  throw  olf  that  indilTerciiee  to  the  rt-Ialions 
^B  i,{  labour  and  capital  which  has  characterized  the  Liberal  party  in 
^H      the  pat,  and  which  has  allowed  a  Socialistic  party  to  grow  up.    SVith 
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an  extciidcJ  franetiUo  eueli  inJifforcncc  is  no  longer  postiblc,  eren 
were  it  capable  of  justification.  Oac  very  important  pcriot  is  to  dc- 
termiiio  wlal  wc  mean  by  SociBlism.  The  great  error  wliicb  haa 
been  mnilc,  and  wliich  lias  led  to  much  of  the  jiopularity  of  nhat  is 
currcully  called  Socialism  irilh  some  very  admirable  practical  poli* 
licion?,  lias  been  its  identification  with  the  bare  fact  of  a  departure 
from  the  ]irincjplc  of  laissez  foire.  It  is  not  right,  argue  many 
people,  that  a  Cbristiaa  country,  in  which  nc  recogidze  obligntiona 
of  another  tbao  self-regarding  cbaracter,  should  be  governed  so  a« 
to  facilitate  a*  much  as  pouihic  mcrt-ly  the  »iirvivaL  of  the  fittetit  ia 
the  btruggle  for  irealtb.  And  this  is  an  ar|<;ument  the  validity  oCfl 
which  haa  unqnestiouably  been  recognised  by  the  Legislature  ia  thii 
country  over  and  over  again  iu  our  generation  with  the  asacnt  of  all 
parties.  The  Truck  and  the  Mines  Acts  of  last  Session  recognized 
it  not  less  tlian  did  the  Ballot,  Jjieensing.and  I-xlucation  Acts.  The 
truth  is,  that  it  is  not  a  mere  departure  from  the  principle  of  tahgrz 
/aire  which  sensible  people  mean  when  they  object  to  propositions 
as  Socialistic  or  economically  miMund  !  Such  departures  are  even 
recogui7:cd  as  enseutial  for  the  promotion  of  real  freedom  bctweeu 
contractiug  parties,  ^M 

"  ],av,s  of  tlii<i  kiml,"  rays  the  lute  Mr,  T.  II.  Green,  in  his  Lfxturta  "i* 
Ike  I*ripeipie*  1/  Potiiiml  Obitjaiiim,  "  bavo  often  been  objected  to  on  th« 
■tr«Dgth  of  ft  une-sided  view  of  tli«  function  uf  laws — »he  view,  imniely,  that 
its  ooly  huairiesa  is  in  preveat  inipriVTuiw  wilfi  tlic  lilwrty  of  lliu  individual. 
AnA  iliii  view  h:u  giiiiif (I  undue  lavour  on  account  uf  tlit<  rc»l  rirrornia  la 
which  it  lin*  \fA.  Tlip  laWB  whicli  it  ti.ia  helped  to  got  rid  of  wore  r«ally 
miediierou?.  hut  mischievous  for  further  reasonii  than  thoso  conceived  of  by 
tlie  aupporlcrs  of  thia  theory.  Having  donoiM  wi>rk,  the  theory  now  toads 
to  brccmo  ot>iiLraclir«,hi!euuM',  in  fact,  advancing  civiU7Atian  hringm  with  it 
more  and  moro  interference  with  the  liborly  of  the  individual  to  do  as  he 
likes.  And  ihis  theor)-  affords  a  reaiton  for  resisting  all  j-MisitiTe  reforms, 
all  reforms  whioh  involve  an  ncdon  of  th«  Slsto  in  ihe  way  of  promoting  con- 
dition* Divourable  to  moral  life.  It  ia  one  tbiag  to  say  thut  the  State,  in 
promoUng  these  condiiions,  must  Take  caro  not  to  dcfont  its  true  trnd  by  niir- 
rowing  tbfl  rvgioa  within  which  the  spontaneity  and  dUinlcrcstod ne&s  of  tme 
■molality  can  hnvc  play  {r.g.^  by  legal  requirements  of  religious  obBervanoe 
profesaioii  of  hiTlief  which  viuiitv  thi-  toiircc  of  trno  morality,  or  by  l_ 
tiutitiitiuiiit  which  take  awny  iho  occiision  for  the  «x«Tciso  of  cartaui  moral 
virtues:  for  tjcaiapt^,  tho  I'ocr  Law,  which  tskea  nway  the  occasion  for  tbe 
exerciiic  of  p;i.rcata]  forelhouj^ht,  rilial  ruvtirenoe,  and  nvighiiuurly  kindness); 
another  thing  10  »ay  th:it  it  luut  no  m<>ral  end  to  serve  at  «U,  and  ihal  iC  goca 
heynrd  iu  provineo  whfjn  it  winks  to  do  more  thim  secure  the  individual  from 
violent  intcrfcrcnco  by  other  individuals.  The  true  ground  of  objection  to 
*  paternal  goveniment '  is  not  that  it  viohitea  the  fovdtct  fairt  principle,  and 
conceivea  that  its  office  is  to  inako  people  good,  to  pioitioto  uionlily ;  but 
ihnt  it  test*  on  n  misconception  of  morality.  The  retil  function  of  gov^rn^ 
meut  \x\np  to  mnLntaln  conditions  of  lift!  in  which  morality  shall  he  poonbl^' 
and  morality  consisting  in  the  diHiiit crested  perforuiDnce  of  self-impoaed'! 
daties, '  paternal  government' does  its  bviit  to  make  it  impoisibla  by  nar- 
rowing tbfi  room  for  tho  solfimpoaition  of  duties  and  for  the  play  of  diain- 
Mrested  motives." 
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Tbc  troUi  U  that  the  Liberal  party  has  sccoaipUshed  the  maiD  part 

o{  vbat  it  bu  to  do  in  tho  vty  of  estabtisbtng  mere  freedom  from  intet- 

lercue  for  tbc  individual.      It  has  now  to  win  for  liim  the  coiiditioni 

of  Inedom  iu  s  morti  nubtlc  and  f»r-reacbing  senae,  of  the  freedum  from 

l&il  ignorance  uul  unuatura]  lovneju  of  moral  and  social  iileal  wbJcb 

Bre  promoted  by  tbc  bail  surroundings  amid  which  too  many  of  our 

Aijoar^couutrymun  arc  born  and  grov  up.  The  Socialism  which  refuses 

to  pot  telianca  on  the  indiTidual  under  any  circuoistanccs  takes  its 

itmd  on  the  proposition  of  Maltbus,  that  popalatioa  tends  to  outstrip 

tlic  zxwui*  of  csistcDcc,  and  tbat  the  surroundings  which  can  be  pro- 

ctiM?d '"^ '''*  <^^^'<^'^'>  ^y  th«  father  of  a  family  therefore  tcud  to  become 

■  tLe  lc3«iest  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  life.  We  ansn-cr  by  potut- 

H«»«  -cc  the  condition  of  uur  middle  daises.    There,  too,  tho  gronth  of 

^H^^latiou  would  naturally  outstrip  the  {^oirtfa  and  so  force  down  the 

i^m  13  neratiou  of  labour.    Hut  this  tlnngcr  has  been  met,  and  more  tbaa 

fUgL^    l>j  the  cflcct  of  un  extension  of  education  aud  political  iullucacc, 

vhic^a  has  so  raised  tbc  social  ideals  of  our  middle-class  citixcnx,  that 

thcT^  isfarthcQi  an  cverhi-ii^htciiing  minimum  of  comfort  audluxury 

wUict  tiiey  deem  ncce^nary  for  cxUtcnci!,  ami  without  which  they  will 

cot    take  npoo  tbemaelvea  the  respouiiibi titles  of  family  life.     Kven 

amoti;  the  working  people  we  hsTC  seen  the  fiiint  outlines  of  a  similar 

proceaa.     The  must  remariiablc  feature  in  the  report  raadc  by  the 

recent  Commission  on  the  Depression  of  Trade  was  the  evidence  of 

pn^res«  in  this  direction  which  it  presented. 

"tSl  .}  But  whiit  even  oiay  be  tbo  comparaUre  advantage  of  tho  loogot 

ftoun  'which  are  worked  abroad  we  cannot  recammond,  and  wo  feal  Ritiali€<t 

that  pu  kilic  opinion  in  thin  country  would  noc  ucccpt  uny  IcgiUaCiTe  measure 

(•■'iwlingf    to  an  iacrMuie  in  the  prcucut  numbtT  of  hours  of  labour.     There  is  no 

waturo     in  [])«  liiuntion  which  we  hare  been  called  on  to  «xamino  no  satls- 

wcMty    Blithe  immoose  improvenient  which  Iiaa  tiken  place  in  the  condition 

MOf  liui  -Working  dasMd  during  tho  last  twenty  ycaro.     At  the  prctfunt  luunient 

^U^'*'  l3eceRiber,  1866)  tliere  Is,  as  we  hart-  already  pfiiotud  uiit,  >t  good  deal 

^H|^HiCz~«M  owing  to  tbo  wuat  of  regular  work  ;  but.  (Lore  cuiv  ba  no  duubt 

^^^V*^«t  worknum  in  this  couutry  is,  whca  fuUy  eui{)loyud,  in  almost  4rcry 

tVpcc^  in  a  better  jicuiiion  than  hLi  cctnpi-liMrH  in  rcir<:ii;([i  countrip-t,  and  wo 

think  -v^ui  no  diminution   in  our  productivu  cupiteity  biui  rwsuluid  J'rom  this 

imjHO^vcnicnt  in  his  poiuhon, 

r'  "  (S'^.)  As  rrgarda  the  future,  should  any  symptoms  pi-eacnt  thomsolres  tbat 

fvRisn  competiiioQ  is  becoming  mor<!  I'lfeciivo  in  lliiti  rc*i>itct,  ii  itiuit  be  lor 
t3\«  vorkoiiin  hintMlf  to  decide  whetli»  tlm  advantages  of  tho  shorter  hours 
c(]ap<3ti40tc  for  tho  increased  cost  «f  productioa  or  diminished  output.  Wv 
\)i;Vi«rTe  tbat  they  do,  and  on  social  aa  well  as  «conoDiical  grounds  wc  should 
floret  to  t«e  any  curtnilinent  of  tlic  lcisur<!  and  freedom  which  tho  workniaa 
qo^  <Djoy%     I\o  sdvantii^cs  which  could  be  ucpootcd  to  uccruo  to  the  com- 

Iptfva  of  the  oouotry  would,  in  our  opinion,  oompanaale  for  Eucb  a  cliangi. 
**  (Si.)  It  is,  however,  right  to  point  out  that,  while  the  »har«  oftlie  aggro- 
ff»  Kttlth  produced   in  (he  country  which  tiow  lalU  to  hibour  is  larger 
ASB  it  was  twcaty  yesrsago,  u  oorre^onding  diminution  hna  token  place  in 
ihcibn  whidi  ^is  to  eapilal;  in  other  words,  that  while  wages  hjivo  riiwn, 
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tiou«il  b«}'Oti<l  a  ccrUiiu  point.  This  point  has,  vfo  tliink,  btco  Tcry  nearly  if 
Oolquitv  uCtaiiiid  iiltend^-.  A  time  may  ilierefure  cuijio  when  c»iHtal  wilt 
Ion  all  inducement  to  lend  iteclf  to  th<>  work  of  production;  and  U'  tl>«  em- 
f'toycr  is  iJriv«n  ant  of  (]i«  field,  the  In'Sourcr  will  nect^wnrily  luficr  with  bim.  M 
"  (H-t.)  AVr  iriny  add  that,  in  our  opinion,  iho  unfarourable  elementa  in  tb«-^^ 
existing  condition  of  trade  and  induiuy  cunnal,  with  no/  justice,  be  oUributed 
to  tho  action  of  trader  unions  and  similar  coRibinutions." 

Tins  is  emitientlj-  satisrantory  if  we  put  out  of  acccjQDt  tlie  timitl 
coDcluftiou  of  tlic  last  Fcnience  Init  one.     It  shows  that  tbe  henefit« 
amiiiK  from    Tree  Trade  are  heirg  in    a   large  measure  eccurcd  for 
the  labourer,  and  tliat  the  founHatiun  upon  which  MaltUus  aod  Marx 
alike  build — the  latter  in  reality  with  far  greater  conaistency  than 
the  foraitr — ia  by  no  mcaus  an  established  one.    It  is  for  the  Liberal 
party  of  tlic  future  still   further   to  destroy  the  basis  on  which  buth,^ 
nocial  pegaitnisio  aud  Socialism  real.     If  Socialiam  be  tbe  alternative^ 
and  a  workabli;  &] tenia tivr.  to  the  miseries  which   the  lees  fortunat^^ 
classes  of  this  community  have  undergone  at   various  stages    of  on 
political  history,   by  uH    nieanii  let   ua   resort   to   Socialism,  and  f^ 
neccs«.ary  to  so  niuoh   as  eau    be   accompIiBhed  without  flagrant  ir 
jiutice  of  tlic  progrnmmc  which    jVlorx  developed  in    the  Afanifea' 
of  1880.      But  we  shall  not  accomplish  this  by  any  ordinary  politic 
means.     Tl>e  indiflyrence  and  eveu  opposition  of  many  of  the  v( 
people    whom    it    ia    sought   to    benefit,    coupled    nith    the   violc 
opposition    which  lueh    propoaaU   naturally    arouse    iu    our  midc 
classes,   preclude   the   ]K>:>sibiLity    of    urcumplisbln^   uiiyLliing   of 
kind  through  the    medium   of  puliticnl  ogitattou ;    and   we  are 
prosperous   for    rcvolutioii.      There  remains  the  other  path    al 
described,  n  path  which  presents  to  the  Ivilieral  party  posUbilitic 
accomplishing  great  changes,  at  once  benclieial    and  just,  with 
entbusiHsltc  asfent  of  a  vast  uumberof  right-minded  men  and  wot 
who  fake  hnt  little  interest  lu    the   present    projects   of  that   pia.:^ 
I  epcali  only  of  the  Liberal  party,  because  to  me,  at  least,  it  aec 
that  Toryism  is  so  bound  to  tiie  special  lutere^ta  which  are  the  m 
and  natural  obstacle  to  the  uccomplishmetit  of  such  a  purpose,  % 
it  cannot  take    the   initiative  without   alienating   the  bulk  of  tks 
through   the  withdrawal  of  whose  support  it  would  dwindle  ia 
small  minority. 

Now  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  new  problem  nf  Libera.I£L  in 
has  really  been  coiisidered  very  little  by  Liberal*.  The  most  re- 
majkablc  illustration  of  this  truth  is  the  fact  that  we  have  never  ~^ct 
formolfttcd  aD  educational  prograiunic.  And  yet  education  ia  beyc^^^Q-'l 
all  doubt  the  most  powerful  aud  imjiurtant  lever  which  we  cao  us^^  ii 
the  great  proress  of  levelling  up.  Thcic  is  uo  other  means  of  clicr-  ^ll 
ing  the  tendenry  of  population  to  increase  to  tbe  utmost  limit  of  ^*%» 
means  nf  subsistence,  so  potcut  aa  to  hcighicu,  iu  a  manner  and  "^ 

an    extent    which    educntiou    can    alone    cfi'cct,    aud    eflcct    alii»-<=>^ 
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wilboat  limit,  the  social    ideals    and    stauilarda  of  comfort  of  oiir 
UKwriDg  dosses.      Xo  doubt    a    good    deal    of   fragmentarv    work 
tba  direction  baa  bct^ii  accoiuplislicd,  luitl  there  are  of  counic  t}ie 
pest  edncatioDa.!  rrrorins  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  lS[>S-74  Oovcrnnicat. 
Bat  DOW,  when  the  upiKirtmiity  for  a  grrat  cducalionaJ  programme  is 
jjneseotiog  it«clf,  there  is  nooac,  excepting  possibly  Mr.  ChaubcrUio, 
tad,  vtthin  limits,  Mr.  Goschcn,  who  c%a  iic  snid  to  have  been  talk- 
to^  TDOcb  aboat  it.      Probably  the  bulk  of  the  Liberal  mcmbera  in 
the  House  of  Commons  are  in  favour  of  free  elemeulary  education,  a 
uyntem  vhicb  will  require  a  more  careful  consideration  and  examiiia- 
tiou    than   it  lias  rcceired  before  it  can  be  estublished.      But  com- 
paratirely  few  Liberals,  niuce  the  time  of  Mill,  liarc  been  ia  serious 
eftrncsl  over  the  qiicstiou  of  how  secondary  aud  uuircraity  education  arc 
to   be  brought  within  the  rcsch  of  the  masse*.    Of  connc  this  can  only 
fje    done  etliciently    by  cfTcctin};  a  sweeping  divcrsiou  of  charitable 
crtdownienis.     The  power  which  the  law  denies  to  the  dead  hand  to 
mnintaiu    its  grasp,  excepting  for   a    limited    period,    over    private 
property,  and  which  it   yet   permits  in   the   case  of  a  charity,  shows 
at    the  public   is  liere  regarded  as  the    real  and  ouly  beneficiary, 
e  iudividual  abaolutcty  aud  solely  entitled  to  this  kiud  of  property, 
and   therefore,  npon  well  known  legal  principles,  entitled  to  change  it« 
B.ppli'^^'i'^'i-      Subject,  therefore,  tu  the  contracts  which    have  been 
made  vilh  indiridual  administrators,  8'.ich  lut  arc  the  clergy,  for  periods 
whicli  cannot,  in  general,  exceed   their  lives,  the  great  beneficiary  is 
free   to  divert  endowmeuts  which  exist  only  for  itself,  to  the  purpose 
wliicli  benefits  it  most. 

Now  a  party  which  appealed  to  the  country  to   declare  that  this 

pur|)OW  was  the  establishment  of  a  thorough-goiu^  popular  syetctn  of 

bightr  education,  n  system  which  should  make  it  possible  for  every 

one  to  start  in  the  race  of  life  on   a  footing   of  equality  with  Inn 

oeiglibours,  would  have  erery  chance  of  meeting  with  a  response  from 

ilie  most  various  classes  of  the  constituencies.     Suppose  this  appeal 

iu'nlTcd    Disestabliiihment.      Instead    ol'    DisrstabtUhment    beiug    a 

proposiiioii,    the  motires  for  which   were  not  beyond  suspicion — an 

ir«s  the  case  ia  18S5,  when   tliousaods  of  earnest  LiberuU  did  nut 

•upport  it — it  would  present  itself  as  a  measure  justified  by  the  most 

^K*iit  reasonioff,  and  free  from  the  savour  of  euvy  and  coiifiseatiou. 

^  loay  he   doubted    whether  the  Lilwral  party  can  ever  go  to  the 

"■^iitry  with  so  gre.-it  a  prospect  of  success  asitcau  on  an  educntiunal 

f'^'Krammc,  which  would  appeal  in  the  interest  of  the  commoinrcaltli 

•»  «U  daases  alike. 

■^he  existing  inequality  of  the  dihtributiou   of  wealth   baflles   all 
_._,   efforts.     To  what  is  this  inequality  due?     Surely  to  the 
*^t  that  certain  employments  are  eitraordinarily  paid,  simply  because 
™^ne  but   nieo    of   high   education    are    fitted  to  undertake    them. 
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Educate  llie  muses,  and  yoa  vill  on  tlxo  oae  band  produce  niaaj 
more  competitors  for  each  cm])loyracnts.     On  the  other  haud.  tbi 
diSercnce  in  the  degrees  of  education   being   at  the  same  time  Icss^^ 
thtre  "n-ill  set  in  a  tendency  to  raise  the  status  of  the  labourer,  &nd ' 
therefore  hU  vagcs.     In  a  (■onununity  consisting  of  well-edacated 
persons   there    would,   of  course,    he    manual    labourers   and    brain 
vorkcrs  just  ns  at  present,  but  the  dilference  la  the  rates  of  rcmu-^ 
aeration  would  be  very  much  le>s.  fl 

Take  ngsin  anotlicr  great  social  change  which  has  still  to  be  called 
into  cxiatenco,  adequate  reform  of  the  laud  laws  I      About  this,  too, 
the  Liberal  party  has  never  been  sufficiently  iii  earnest  to  take  the 
trouble  to  understand  tha  subject.      One  of  the  blots  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  1880-85,   was  that,  with   the  exception  of  a  few  usefu 
mcajiurcs  for  the  niodi6cation  of  the  Law  of  Settlement,    and  tlw 
simplification  of  the  Law   of  Transfer — very    nmall    items    in    the' 
necessary  programme,  and,  8uch  as  they  were,  due  not  to  a  Liberal 
but  to  a  Conservative  reformer — the  subject  received  no  atteution  at 
all.     We  must  remember  that  laud  is  a  cocnmodity  which  \s  at  once 
a  necessity  of  existence  and   yet   only  exists  in  a  limited  quantity. 
Hence  we  cannot  and   (as  in  the  case  of  the  compulsory  powers  of 
purchase    conferred  long  since   on   the   railway  companies)   do    not 
recognize  in  the  case  of  land  the  suppoiied  title  of  every  man  to  do 
what  be  likes  with  Im  own.     Tbc   nght  of  expropriation    for  the 
purposes  of  the  community  is  one  which  we  should  do  well  to  aflirm 
far  more  frequently  than  is  at  present  the  case.     Of  course  we  muat  ^ 
recognize  the  obligation  to  observe  the  State  guarantees,  which  Actafl 
of  Parliament,  as  well  as  the  Common  Law,  confer  on  the  owner  of~ 
land,  by  paying    him    compensation  in  accordance    with  the  raluo 
of  what  the  law  recognizes  as  his.     Despite  our  obligations  to  Mr. 
>lenry    George  for    having  opened  the  eyes   of  our  people  to   the 
monstrosity  of  the  extent  to  which  the  soil  in  this  country  is  private, 
property,  to  he  done  with  as  the  owner  likes,  we  cannot  lea%-e  on 
of  sight  that  the  indiriduals  from  whom  he  proposed,  by  a  bcuevolen 
and  painless  process,  to  extract  uhat  the  law  had  given  and  guaran- 
teed  to  them,   were  not  merely  our   great   dukes,  but  mainly  tho 
banks  and  industrial  societies,  whose  investments  depended  on  the 
security  of  ibe  title  to  lanil.     'Rut  by  working  even  within  tbc  strict 
letter  of  the  limits  of  the  obligations  which  justice  imposes  upon  us, 
we  can  effect  almost  anything  in  the  way  of  change.      The  general 
unearned  increment  in   tho   case  of  laud  it    may  he   imi>08sible  to 
distinguish  from  that  in  the  case  of  movables;  but  what  is  to  prevent 
us  from  distinguishing,  for  the  fututc,  that  special  increment  which^ 
arises  from  the  contiguity  and  necessities  of  our  growing  cities,  and  has' 
resulted  io  an  increase  ofthe  value  of  the  acre  in  some  placeKfrom  jC300 
to  j£10,000  ?     ^'hy  should  we  cot  declare  that  the  special  incremcut 
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to  •ecrue  after  a  eertaiu  date  is  iu  future  no  longer  to  be  taken  into 

iixouut  iu  usessiDg  compcuHatioa  on  compulsory  purcbuscs  by  muuici- 

ptJitia  endowed  with  suQicieut  powers  ?    S  urveyors  aaiietts  values  mure 

lijficulttu  calculate  iu  practice  tvcry  (lay.      But  it  is  not  merely  by 

(vn/ernog  on  reprcseulativu  boilii>s  of  ditfcreut  kinds  vastly  extended 

pomcn  of  expropriation,  tbut  the  question  of  tbc  land  Ja  to  be  ilcalt  with. 

To  tix:  owucntbip  of  the  soil,  as  our  law  still  stands,  there  attaches  a 

cert»*»  *tatu9  of  both  a  social  and   a   political  character,  which  is 

uiiks>^*°  in  the  case  of  movable  property.     Land  will  never  become 

^  iii<5i^y  difTuecd  cominoility,  assimilated  iuittt  iticidcuta  to  porsonaltTj 

until  ^^^  legal  fouudaliou  of  this  peculiar  Btatu>)  is  got  rid  of.     Thus 

the  subject  of  Lund  Law  reform  ii  iueitricahly  hound  up  with  the 

Kfurm  of  Local  Goverumeut,   nud  tbo  tiro  must   be  dealt  with  in 

fODj  u&ctiou,  if  real  progress  is  to  be  mode  with  cither.      So  long  as 

any  ODD  is  allovcd  to  aecumalatc  vast  tracts  of  the  soil  for  his  own 

excluiirc  occupatiou,  and  to  shut  out  the  public  nhsolotcly  as  is  done 

to>d.BJ  >o  ibe  Highland);  iu  deliaucc  of  the  old  cnetoms  uudcr  which 

the  mouutaius  aud  ^leus  were,  iu  practice,  free  to  all  who  chose  to 

visit  them,  so  long  will  there  be,  on  ibc  oue  hand,  a  bitter  fecliuu;  against 

i-hc  owner  of  the  soil  ou  the  part  of  an  iucreasiug  population  ;  and  so 

loug'  will  that  owner,  ou  the  other  hauii,  occupy  a  positiou  among  bia 

i)eighl>ours  in  which  his  influence  is  greater  than  consists  with  the 

•pirit  of  vur  times. 

In  tbc  preceding  pagc«  education  and  the  laud  have  been  takeu 
■a  two  iustauces  of  subjects  which  have  not  yet  been  Bcrioualy 
aud  earnestly  taken  iu  baud  by  the  Liberul  party,  aud  which  ar« 
perbapg,  more  than  suy  others,  essential  to  be  dealt  with  if  the 
I^tberal  party  is  really  to  enter  upon  the  great  task  which  lies  before 
*^  ^^  tbc  almost  immediate  future.  That  task  is  the  iwpruvcincut  of 
the    position  of  labour  relatively  to  capital.     But  though  this  ia  to 

rbc  accomplithcd  mainly  by  raising  the  status  of  the  labourer,  there 
>*    yet.  much   to  be  done  indirectly  in  n  quiet  way  by  loweriug  tbc 
*lAttis  (if  the  eapitaliftt.      The  Companies  Acts  acquire  a  ucur  political 
»>EDificauce  iu  this  light.      They  have  already  doue  much  to  substi- 
t*ile  a  multitude  of  suiall  capitaliat*  for  the  old  monopolists  of  the 
cwitrol  over  labour  power.     There  seems  to  be  no  rcosou  why  the 
V^x^Cm  thus  bcguu  should  uot  be  carried  further  by  tbc  iutroductioa 

I  of  the  plau  of  limited  partnerships,  which  h.i3  for  some  time  been  in 
O|cratioik  Iwth  in  France  aud  in  vVmcrica.  Such  a  change  in  our  law 
H  would  admit  of  partnerships  with  limited  liability  iu  private  busi- 
taats  would  bring  capital  to  quarters  of  the  market  where  it  is  now  at 
apnaiam,  and  by  the  consequent  competition  which  it  would  create, 
iocmse  tlie  tendency  to  measure  the  reward  of  capital  by  tbc  rate  of 
interest,  adding,  where  the  capitalist  was  in  active  super  in  teadcucc, 
HidditioB  proportionate  to  tbc  ordinary  wugcs  of  superiutcndcncc. 
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To  sam  ap :  AVhat,  from  a  p^rtr  poiot  of  Tiew,  Liberals   moat 
aim  at,  if  they  desire  to  be  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  electors,  la 
-  to  accomplish  two  dtstioct  things.      They  have  to  keep  not  merely 
the  bulk,  bnt  the  great  balk,  of  the  labour  vote.      They  hare  also  to 
get  back  the  support  of  that  minority  of  the  aj^r  and  middle  classes 
which   does  natoraUy,   bat  at  present  does  not,  vote  with   them. 
Liberalism  moat  mean  for  the  working  classes  not  merely  an  appeal 
to  the  memory  of  the  great  things  it  has  accomplished  for  them  ia 
the  past,  bat  the  immediate  prospect  of  great  and  dcGnite  changes  for 
the  better  in  their  circamstaoces  and   surronQdings.     And  this  pro- 
spect most  be  presented  with  a  considerable  amount  of  detail  if  it  is 
to  operate  as  a  living  force.     The  generalities  of  Midlothian  and 
Nottingham  most  give  way  to  praise  statements  which  will  measure 
and  make  manifest  the  differences  between  the  two  parties.     And 
these  statements  must,  if  they  are  to  accomplish  their  second  parpose, 
be  such  as  to  reassnre  the  middle-class  Toters  who  hare  to  be  won 
back.     They  must  declare  unsparing  war  on  what  is  unjustifiable  in 
modem  Socialism;  they  must  repudiate  emphaticidly  all  that  saTours 
of  coniiscatioa  or  the  going  back  on  public  guarantees.     On  no  other 
terms  can  Liberalism  hope  to  remain  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  con- 
dition.   No  party  can  bear  the  strain  of  a  separation  between  progress 
and  justice. 

R.  B.  Ualdane. 


|.S'E-PrPTir  of  the   Imman    race  dircHi  in  India,  and  CTcry  fifth 

Indian  at  least  is  a  M&bomtnc<]an,  ret  many  people  contend 

^hit  Islam  is  not  a  creed  wlitcli    propagates  itnclf  rigorouslr  in  tlic 

S^tU  Penintinla.      Wbcrc  do  they  imagine  that  the  fiftj  odd  millions 

of" UiiBsalDaaDs  in   India  came  from?     Not  10  per  cent,  of  them 

^no    cUim   to   be    the  dcsrendants   of  immigrants,  vhi^ther  Arab, 

*^nian,  or  Pathan,   and   of  that    10   per  eeut.    probably   balf   are 

''woendants    only    by    adoption,    the   warrior    chiefs    who    folloired 

•*WoesHf«l  inraders  allowing  tbrir  bravest  adherents,  if  MuHsulmans, 

«o  enrol  thcmielvcs  in    their  own  clans.      Almost  all,  morcorcr,  arc 

.  •'''-breeds,  the  proportion  of  women  who   entered    India  with  the 

^    ''"adcra  having   been  cxcesdingly  pni&U.     The  rcmaioder — that  is, 

'  ■'^a^t  90   per  cent  of  tie  whole  body — are  Indians  by  blood,  as 

^^K  rbitdren  of  the  soil  as  the  Hindoos,  rctaititii^  many  of  the  old 

San  superstitions,  and  only  Mus«nltnans  liccaiiHe  their  ancestors 

/**  traced  the  faith  of  the  great  Arabian.     They  embraced  it  too  for 

*^      most  part  from  conviction.     There  is  a  popular  idea  in   this- 

**titrT  that  India  was  at    some  time  or  other  invaded    from  the 

^    *-*'*tli  by  a  mighty  conqueror,  who   set   »p   the  throne  of  the  Great 

"^'^gul.  and  compelled   multitudes   to  accept   Islam    at  tbe  point  of 


tH, 


h 
it 


«word  ;  but  this  is  an  illusion.    Mabommed  authorised  conversion 


^    force,  and  Islam  owes  its  political  importance  to  the  sword,  but 


sprcmd  as  a  faith  is  not  due  mainly  to  romputsion.      Mankind  is 

*-*t     so  debased  as  that    theory  wcuhl    assume,   and    the  Arab  con- 

"**OrTii3  were  in    many  countries  resisted  to  the  death.     The  pagan 

*~*<^>cs  of  Arabia  saw  in    Mahommcd'a  victories  proof  that  his  creed 

*«  divine,  and  embraced  it   with  a  startling  ardour  of  conviction  ; 

^"^t  outside  Arabia  the  bulk  of  the  common  people  who  submitted  to 
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tbe  Khftlifs  either  retained  their  faith,  as  in  Aria  Minor,  o 
extirpated,  as  in  Persia  and  on  tbe  SQuthem  shore  of  the  Mcditcn 

The  Arabs  colonized  on  an  enormous  scale,  and,  being  carcles 
voBien  they  look,  mixed  their  blood  fireely,  «>  that  ia  Sjria, ; 
the  Soiidan,  and  the  enormous  territory  stretchinj^  from  Bl 
Tangier  the  populntion  is  ewentially  Arab  with  more  or  1 
crossing.  The  Tsrtan  were  persuaded,  not  conquered,  and  thi 
the  Arabs  are  stitl  the  dominant  races  of  the  Massulman  vorld 
has  converted  no  European  race  except  a  few  Albaniana— n 
their  intellectual  superiority  and  their  military  succcascsi  the 
Berer  ccmTerted  Spain — and  has  gained  its  conrerts  in  Chin 
in  Africa  almost  exchwi'^ely  by  preaching.  It  was  the  same  in 
Here  and  there,  as  in  Sind  and  i^ljsore,  a  small  population  n 
found  whosie  ancestors  were  converted  by  pemecutioQ,  and  doi 
sDCCCufoI  inradcn  occasionally  terrified  or  bought  with  imm 
large  groups  of  Indians.  But  that  the  process  was  neither  g 
Dor  steadily  pursued  is  proved  by  two  broad  facts — first,  that 
is  not  a  Mabommedan  coaatry,  bat  a  Hindoo  country  iu 
Jklabommedans  are  numerous;  and.  secondly,  that  in  no  part 
PeninBola  can  the  distributiDn  of  faith  be  fairly  considered  terri 
MuBJulman  Tillages  are  e%'eryvhcre  found  among  Hindoo  Ti 
and  Mussulman  families  dwell  among  Iliudoo  families  tn  a  way 
if  India  had  ever  been  "  converted  "  systematically,  would  hav 
impossible.  Tlie  early  missionaries  of  Islam  could  not  use  forci 
as  to  the  invaders  who  conquered  and  remained,  they  seldom  oi 
visbed  to  use  it,  for  the  suSicieQt  reason  that  it  was  not  their  in 
Thoy  wanted  to  found  priucipalities,  or  kingdoms,  or  an  e 
not  to  wage  an  internecine  war  with  their  own  tax-paying  aa 
or  to  arouse  against  themselves  the  nnconqucrable  hostility 
warrior  races  of  the  gigantic  Peninsula,  who  were,  and  who  n 
Hindoo.  The  truth  is  that  Mahommcdau  prosclytiam  by  prci 
began  in  India,  then  held  to  be  far  the  richest  of  the  great  dr 
of  Asia,  within  three  centuries  from  the  Hijrah,  and  has  con' 
ever  eincc — that  is,  for  a  period  of  probably  nine  hundred  ji 
least,  during  which  the  process,  now  vigorous,  now  slackonin 
never  been  entirely  intermitted.  In  other  wonis,  Islam,  thougl 
assisted  by  authority,  has  taken  three  times  the  time  to  cou 
6fih  of  the  people  of  India  that  Cbriatinuity,  though  cons 
sufTcriDK  persecution,  took  to  convert  the  Koman  I'mpirc. 
probably  never  advanced  with  the  speed  of  Christianity  whet 
contcndiog  with  paganism,  and  certainly  never  with  the  speet 
which  the  faith  spread  in  tbe  tenth  century  throughout  Russia 
Vet  tbe  missionaries  of  Islam  from  the  first  had  many  and 
advantages.  Thoy  were,  if  judged  by  our  modem  standardly  « 
,i    '       imerous.    The  more  fervent  Arabs,  with  their  gift  of  dof 
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uA  iheir  liabit  of  teaobing,  after  the  long  battle  vith  the  outside 

■Olid  had  ceased,  took  to  tbc  work  of  proscl^tiam  n'itli  au  ardour 

r  dUiilarcd    hj   moderiL   Ciiristiass,    anil  as  fii»t  as  they  made 

coDTcrts  tbey  raised  up  uew  niia«ioDaneti,  oflcu  by  villages  at  a  time. 

furofieans  habitually  foi^et  that  erery  Mussulmau  is  more  or  less 

of  *  mtMiooary — that  is,  he  intensely  desires  to  secure  converts  from 

xion-Mnnnlman    peoplc^H.      Such    converts    not    only    incrciute     his 

oiru    chance  of  beavcn,   but    they  nvell    his  own  faction,  his    otru 

«T'zo3',  bis    oirn    means  of    conquering,  governing,  nnd  taxing   tbc 

rezxxaiuder  of  mankind.      AH  the  emntious  which  impel  a   Christiau 

Co      prceelytiKc  are  in  a  Mufsultiiau  streagtheacd   by  all  the  motives 

«v-L>ic:!i  impel  a   political   leader  and  all  the  oiotlvca  which   svay  a 

r-crorwtiog  sergeant,  uutil   proaclytism  baa   become  a  pasaiou  irhlob, 

vvb^  never  success  seems  practicable,  and  especially  success  ou  a  largo 

•crxk-lcj  develops  in  the  quietest  Mussulman  a  fury  of  anlour  which 

iaad  uces  bim  to  break  down  every  obstacle,  his  own  strongest  prejudices 

icacl aided,  rather  than  stand  for  an  instant  in  a  neophyte's  vay.      lie 

■welcomes  him  as  a  son,  and  whatever  his  own  lineage,  and  whether 

dao    convert  be  Negro  or  Cliinaman  or  Indiau  or  even  Kuropean,  be 

■^(vill  without  hesitation  or  scruple  give  him  his  own  child  in  marriage, 

a.ci(l  admit  htm  fullv,  frankly,  and  finally  into  the  most  exclusive  circle 

Kza.    t.be  world.    Tlic  missionaries  of  such  a  faith  htq  oaturidly  numerous, 

auacl  when  tbcy  first  assailed  India  they  found,  a»  they  have  done  ever 

^incc,  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  ready  at  lca»t  to  listen  to 

tlicir  words.      India  was  occupied  then,  as  it  is  occupied  now,  by  n 

't.liick  population  of  many  races,  many  tongues,  and  many  degrees  of 

<7avilization,  but  all  dinereutiated  from  tlie  rest  of  mankind   in  thin. 

Okxliivated  or  uDcultivalcd,  they  hod  all  keen  minds,  and  aU   tbcir 

zxainds  were    occupied   by  the   old    problem    of    the     whence    and 

^wbillier.     They  were  nil  religious  in  a  way,  and  all  afraid  of  some- 

t.li.ing  not  material,      Ilindooism  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  not  bo  much 

ta.    dteA.  as  a  vast  congeries  of  creeds,  of  modcH  of  belief  as  to  the 
right  method  of  escaping  an  otherwise  evil  dc^itiuy  rendered  inevitable, 
xiotDoly  by  the  sins  of  this  life,  but  by  the  sins  of  a  whole  scries  of 
pAst  and   uaremcmbcrcd   Urea.     It  is   the  belief  in   transmigration 
^"kich  Earopeana  always  forget,  and  which  governs  the  inner  souls  ol 
tlic  Hindoo  millions,  who  l>elieve  in  thtiir  past  existence  as  fervently 
ttrthodox  Christians  believe  in  a  future  one.     The  elTorts  to  solve 
*l»e  problem    and  rescue     themselves    from    destiny  were    endless, 
d  included  millions.      Some  heresies  involved  whole  peoples.     One 
*x>%sy,  Buddhism,  almost  became  the  creed  of  the  land,     Great  here- 
**c*  made  more  converts  than   Luther,      New  cults  rose  with  every 
K*ieration  into  partial  favour.   New  caster  sprang  up  almost  every  year 
that  is,  new  groups  of  persons  separated  themselves  from  the  rest  of 
tittiod  in  order,  through  new  rales  of  ceremonial  purity,  to  insure 
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further  their  security  against  apursuiog  fate.  Tlie  process  which  now 
goes  on  rndleH^ly  then  went  on  eridlesslj,  till  India  was  a  sweltering 
roan  of  beliero,  ideiis,  religious  customs,  and  rules  of  life  alt  or  oearlj 
all  instigated  bv  fear,  by  an  ariite  dread  that  somehow,  after  so  much 
labour,  so  much  sclf-drniat,  iiach  hourly  bondage  to  ceremonial 
precaution,  the  end  might  ultimately  be  missed.  The  essence 
of  the  life  of  llindooism.  if  not  of  its  creeds,  is  fear — fear  of  the 
unknown  result  which  may  follow  upoo  error  cither  la  conduct 
or  in  faith  or  in  ceremonial.  A  single  belief,  the  belief  io 
hie  p re-existence,  which  is  firmly  aeeepled  by  every  Hindoo,  fills  hi» 
mind  with  vague  terrors  fmra  which,  while  that  convielion  lasts, 
there  cannot  be  by  posiiibility  any  full  relief.  He  is  res{)onaibte 
for  sins  he  knows  nothing  of,  and  who  can  nay  that  any  piiniahrocut 
for  them  would  be  unjunt  or  csccssitc  ?  If  inisfortTine  comes  to  liim, 
that  is  his  due,  and  a  Hindoo,  once  uulucliy,  often  broods  like  a  CaU 
vinist  who  thinks  he  is  not  of  the  elect.  The  modes  of  obtoioini 
safely  arc  inSuito,  but  are  all  burdensome,  and  all,  by  the  confeiisii 
of  those  who  use  them,  are  more  or  less  uncertain. 

Amidst  this  chaos  the  misMonaries  of  Islam  preached  the  haughtiest, 
the  most  clear-cutting,  and  the  least  elevated  form  of  monotheism  crcr 
taught  in  this  world — n.  monotheism  which  accounted  for  alt  thinga, 
ended  diHCUssion,  and  rcconi-ilcd  all  perplexities  by  affiriningthat  there 
existed  a  Sultau  in  tlie  aky,  a  God,  sovereign  io  His  right  as  Creator, 
uubound  even  by  His  own  character,  who  out  of  pure  will  sent  these  to 
bcaveu  and  those  to  hell,  who  was  Fate  as  well  as  (toil.     This  Being, 
lonely,  omniputent,  and  eternal,  had  revealed  through  Mahommed  Ilia 
will,  that  (hose  who  believed  in    Mim  should  have  eternal  bliss  in  a 
heaven  which  was  earth  over  again  with  iti  delights  intensified  and 
its  restrictions  removed,  and  that  those  who  disbelieved  shcnid  suffer 
torment    for  evermore,      ('ould    anything   be   more   attractive   to 
Hindoo?      If  he  only  accepted  the  great  tenet,  which,  after  aU.  bfl 
suspected  to  be  true,  for  the  notion  of  a  Supreme  lurks  in  Hindooism, 
and  is  always  uueoudltioued,  his  doubts  were   nil    rfsolved,  bis  fcan 
were  all  removed,  bis  ceremonial  burdens  were  all  lifted  off  him,  and 
he  stepped  forward   comparatively    a   free   man.      Year  after    year, 
century  after  century,  thousands  turued   tu  this  new  faith  as  to  a 
refuge,  tempted,  not  by  its  other  und  baser  attractions,  to  be  discussed 
presently,  but  by  what  seemed  to  the  converts  the  iutcllcctoal  truth 
of  this  central  tenet,  by  which  the  eomplesity  of  the  world  was  ended,, 
fur  all  things  were  attributed  to  a   sovereigD   Will,  whose  operation 
explained  anil  justified  the  Destiny  which   ia  to   a   Hindoo  the  ever 
present  problem  of  his  life.      Nothing  goes  as  it  abould,  yet  alt  tbiugs 
must  be  going  as  they  should;  what  better  or  easier  reconciliation  oC 
tliooe  facts  than  the  existence  of  a  Creator  who,  because  He  crested 
rulca  all  u  He  will  ?     Monotheism   explains  the    mystery  of    tl: 
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toirerse,  and   to  the  Hindoo  dissatisfied  irilb   HtDdooitm    seemed 

]q  teacbioK  tliit  faitli  tbe  missionaries  of  Islam  hsd  some  furtber 

adoaticed  besides  its  feimplicitv,  though  Ibcy  are  iiot  those  usually 

utribed  to   Lhem.     To  begin   with,   vhetbcr   Arabs  or  Fathana  or 

IVnisBS  or    lodiao   conyerts,  they  Rnd   tlicir   bearers  vere  equally 

yaxiis,    and  bad  therefore   a  profound,   though  hnrrlly  consciouH, 

qroiatby.      It  may  be  hard  to  explain  in    what  the  comity  of  Aiia 

ain«isl3,  but  of  its  existence  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.     Somc- 

duD£  radicalj  sometbiug   unalterable  and   indestructible,  divides  the 

Viatic  from  tbe  Kuropcaa.     Stand  in  a  great  Asiatic  bazaar,  with 

men  of  twcuty  races  and  ten  colours  and   fifty  civilizations  tuovitig 

«6oBl  it,  and  erery  one  in  bound  to  eccry  other  by  a  commou  distaste 

for  lid  Earopeao,  even  if  he  is  an  ally.     There  is  not  a  I^uropean  in 

JJaropc  or  America  who  doea  not  feel  that  between  himself  und  the 

Jew  llicrc  is  some  dividing  line  vbich  is  independent  of  creed  or  of 

coltBTo  or  of  personal  respect.      Of  all  CbriGtians,  again,  tbe  most 

(Jctcraiincd  and,  politically,  the  moat  poncrlcss  is  the  Armenian  ;  hot 

be  is  s  true  Asiatic,  and  accordingly,  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 

UuBSulmau    world,  in   Arabia  or  in    Afghanistan,  where  any  other 

Christtao  would  be  slain  at  sight,  he  {wssl's  atoug  as  safe,  from  all 

ukwc  contempt,  as  any  follower  of  Islam.     Those  uvidencea  seem  un* 

anftwerable,  but  there  is  one  stronger  still.     The  fajth  of  the  Moslem 

in»lies  him  accept,  and  accept  heartily,  erery  convert,  be  he  Chinese  or 

MegTO  or  Indian,  as  a  brother;  but  he  regards  one  convert  with 

&  dolt,  ioactire,  but  uosleepiug  suspicion,  and  that  is  the  European 

resugaile.     Tbe  mis»ioiiarics  of  Islam  were  personally  acceptable  in 

Insfia  because  they  were  Asiatics,  and  because,  though  the  creed  they 

taoght  waa  universal,  the  rule  of  life   by  nthich  it  was  accompanied 

was  Asiatic  too. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this,  as    moat  writers  do,  thai  tbe  laxity  of  the 
Acxual  ethics  taught  by  Mahommed  was    specially  attractive  to  tbe 
Uiodoo.     I  doubt  if  such   laxity  is  attractive  to  any  men  scckiDg 
ligbtj  or  has  ever  assisted   greatly  in   the  spread  of  any  creed.      The 
chastity  of  Christianity    did  not   stop  its    spread    in   tbe  dissolute 
»ocie4y  of  the    rotting    Roman    world.      Of    all  the  greater   faiths 
Islam  is  the    least    elevated  in    this  respect,  for  it  allows  not  ouly 
polygamy,   but  free  divorce   at  the    man's    will,    and    concubinage 
limited  only  by  his  power  of  purchasing  slaves.      It,  in  fact,  conse- 
crate* the  barcm  system,  and,  except  as  regards  adultery  or  unnatural 
criax,  legitimixcs  the  fullest  and  most  uuscrupulous  indulgence  of  lust. 
>ic»enhelcss,  it  has  never  attracted  the  more  lustful  nations  of  Europe, 
wdu  ss  the  French  ;  it  is  rejected  by  tbu  least  coutincnt  of  mankind, 
theCbioese,  and  it  hasbeea  accepted  by  millions  of  women,  on.  whose 
UiaJr  it  relaxes  nothing  either  in  this  world  or  the  next.      It  is  quite 
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clear  tliat  polygamy  is  not  tlie  attrnetion  of  I»l»in  for  them,  nor  are 
lliey  promised  male  Iioiiris  in  Paradise,  even  if  they  liave  any  cbancc 
of  attaining  to  Paratlise  at  all.      The  truth  is,  that  men  de»irc  in  a  creed  fl 
an  i ileal  liiglicr  than  tlveir  jiractice.     The  most  dissolute  of  Knropcan 
societies  foisted  upon  Christianity  a  restrictiou,  celibacy,  stronger  than 
any  Cbriat  bad  taught ;  and  ereu  among  male  Asiatics  it  is  doubtful 
a  laxity  ia  so  attractive  a-s  ia  commonly  snpposed.     Asiatics  care,  it-M 
h  true,  nothing  about  purity,  which,  among  Christinus,  is  as  mucK^I 
valued    as  chastity,  and  more  safeguarded  by  opinion,  the   Asiatic^u~. 
holding  that  luHt,  like  hunger,  ix  neither  evil  nor  good,  hut  a  mcro^ 

appetite,  the  gratification  of  which  uiidcr  regulation  is  entirely  Icgiti 

mate.  They  arc,  therefore,  tolerant  of  lustful  suggestions  ercn 
their  religious  books,  care  nothing  about  keeping  them  out  of  litcratar 
or  art,  und  do  not  understand,  still  less  appreciate,  the  rigid  system 
obscurautism  by  which  the  Ruropeaa  avoids  the  intmsion  into  ordiaa 
life  of  anything  that  may  even  accidentally  provoke  sexual  desii 
But  aa  regards  the  actual  intercourse  of  the  sexes  Asiatics  arc 
lax.  Ilic  incontiucncc  of  the  young  is  prercntcd  by  a  careful  ayst 
of  betrothals  and  early  mnrringcs;  even  Mabommcdanism  punia 
adultery  with  death;  Buddhism  is  iu  theory  nearly  aa  clean 
Christianity ;  and  the  Hindoo,  besides  being  monogamous,  re^ 
divorce  as  at  once  moustrous  aud  impossible.  It  is  probable  that 
laxity  of  Islam  iu  its  se^iual  ccbics  repelled  rather  than  attrsL--* 
Hindoo  men,  while  to  Hindoo  women  it  must  have  been  as  disgust  :a 
as  to  Christians.  The  strongest  proof  of  the  grip  that  Islam  tal^ 
irhen  it  takes  hold  at  all,  is  that  in  India  women  have  been  convei-" 
as  numerously  as  men,  though  the  Hindoo  woman  in  accepting  IsL 
loaea  her  hope  of  heaven  and  the  security  of  her  position  on 
fcolli  together.  This  repulsion,  however,  did  not  prevent  conversi 
The  Miudoo  never  regards  the  sexual  question  as  of  high  spirit:^ 
importance,  and  his  philosophy  trains  him  to  believe  that  all  etE 
are  personal — that  that  which  is  forbidden  to  one  man  may  not  o 
be  allowed  to  another,  but  enjoined  upon  him.  It  may  be,  for  iastar 
imperative  on  aii  ordinary  Lrahmin  to  restrict  himself  to  one  w 
yet  it  may  he  perfectly  right  for  a  Koolin  Brahmin  to  marry  sixty  ; 
though  infanticide  is  to  Hindoos,  ss  to  Christians,  merely  murder,  th-^  "^ 
are  tribes,  often  of  the  t>trietust  purity  of  the  faith,  in  which  the  pr^^' 
tice  is  considered  blameless.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  a  Hindoo  woi-:^*' 
altogether  condemn  a  Thug,  quite  certain  that  be  tolerates  in  certai 
castes  practices  he  considers  infamous  in  certain  others.  The  Him 
convert  to  I^lam  therefore  accepted  polygamy  as  allowed  by  Gc 
who  alone  could  allow  or  disallow  it,  and  for  the  rest  he  found  iu  t,  --^^ 
Sacred  Law  or  Mahommedan  rule  of  life  nothing  that  was  repcllei^^ 
That  law,  to  begin  with,  allowed  him  to  live  the  caste  life— to  t::^^^^ 
that  is,  a  member  of  an  exclusive  society  maiutaining  equality  with^^^^^ 
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ib  ova  cooliuCH,  but  sliut  oS  from  tlic  mfc  of  mackind  hy  an  invisible 
bot  inpuinblc  barrier  or  custom  rigid  u  law,     Such  a  ca4t«  tbe 
loJitn,  always  timid,  always  cotutciouB  of  being  s  mere  grain  in  a 
ttud-beap,  Bod.  always  liable  to  oppresBion,  Iiuldii  to  be  cv^eiitial  to  bi« 
nlisty,  secular  aud  spiritual,  and  be  gives  it  up  witb  a  wrench  which 
ii  to  a  £uropeau  iucuiic(.-ivublc.     Ouce  out  of  ciistc  he  is  no  longer  a, 
■embor  ot'  a  strongly  knit,  if  limited,  oocicty,  which  will  protect  bii 
gainst  the  external  world,  give  him  countenance  under  all  difBculties,  i 
and  atnirc  him  aU  the  pleasant  relations  of  life,  but  is  a  waif,  alt 
tloTte,  with  every  man's  bnud  mgniust  bim,  and  with  every  kind  of  op- 
IvesuDD  more  than  possible.  Where  is  he  to  seek  a  Burcty,  and  whore 
I  wife  for  bui  soa?     The  missdonines  of  Islam  did  not,  and  do  not, 
jak.  bim  to  abandon  caste,  but  only  to  cxch:LUge  bis  CB«itc  for  tlieim. 
ibe  largest,  the  most  strictly  bound,  aud  the  proudest  of  all,  a  cast«i 
wlitcb    claims    not    only     a    special    rctatiuu    to     Ood,     but     the] 
li^lit  of  ruling    absolutely  all   the  rcmiiindcr    of  mankind.     Once 
in,   -ihii  caste  tbe  Hindoo  convert  would  be  the  brother  of  alt  witbia 
tc,     boiled    OS   an    equal,  aud  treated    as  an  equal,  even  upon   that 
poi-Dt  on  which  European  theories  of  equality  always    break  down, 
ilic   right  of  intermarriage.     Jobu   Browu,   who   died    gladly  for 
llxc  Ne^ro    stare,    would    have     killed    his    daughter     rather    tlum. 
t£€S  ker  marry  a  Negro,  but  tbe  !N[ti»ulmuii  will  accept  tbu  Negro  aa/ 
aom-ia>law,  as  friend,  or  as  king  to  whom   his   luyaltjr   is  due.     The 
^'^70  blood  in  tbcTcius  of  the  present  Sultan  affects  no  Muisulman'a. 
loyalty,  and  "  llubtbccs,"  who  looked,  though  they  were  not,  Xcgroca,,! 
laa.reia  India  corvod  out  thrones.     The  Mussulman  caste,  as  a  caste, 
AttraotB  tbe  Hiudixi  strongly,  uud  so  does  tbe    family  life  of  Islam, 
•"Inch  leaves  him  just  the  set^luaion,  just   tbe  hou»ebold  peace,  and 
J**-St  tbe  sovereignty  within  Ins  own  doors  which  are  dear  to  bis  soul.J 
**  ^  craves  for  a  place  where  be  may    he  in    »[>Kicty,   and   yet  out  of 
•■^ciety  ;  uot  alone,  and  yet  free  for  a  time  from  the  prcsAUic  and  even 
**~'5«»a  the  observation  of  tlic  outer  world,  which  beyond  the  confines 

»^*"  liis  own  ci*te  is,  if  not  directly  hostile,  at  the  best  iraiMire ;  and  in 
"^-■^n-lioinmedauisiu  he    fiuds    his  sceiudcil   boaic    uatoucLed.       Islam 
"*^^*a-'ves  him  his  old  sacred  authority  over  bis  sous,  an  authority  never 
*4'*ie3tioned,  far  less  resisted,  aud,  what  be  vuluca  still  more,  absolute 
^■-VAthority  to  dispose  of  his   daughters   in    marriage  at   any   age  he 
-^^K^lnosclf  deems  fitting.    This  privilege  is  to  bim  of  inestimable  value — 
*^^S    indeed,  the  very  key-note  of  any  honourable  ond  therefore  happy 
«:son>litioQ  of  life. 
B  It  is  ncccaaary  upon   this   matter  to  be  a  little  plain.     Notbiag 

H  ^a^UD  lie  finer  than  the  rclatiuu  of  an  ludiau  father  to  hU  children, 
H  ^ueqiC  pejha{i8  their  relation  to  bim.  His  solicitude  and  their 
H  obedience  know  no  end,  and  ibcrc  ia,  as  a  rule,  extraordinarily  little 
H         -t^ynany  displayed  in  the  management  of  the  young.     The  tendency. 
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indeed,  »  to  npoil  tbem,  but  tlicre  is  one  graiKl  exception  to  tliis  habit 
of  teodenicMi.    Tbe  Iiighest  spirited  ]£iiropenn  noljle  is  not  more  seari<^ 
tive  aliout  tbe  cbastity  of  bis  daughters  than  the  Indian  of  any  class, 
but  the  ideas  of  tbe  two  uien  as  to  the  effectual  method  of  secur- 
ing it  are  widely  apart.     The    European    trusts  to    hia   daughter's 
princi|)lcs,  to  an  iuviisibic  but  uiibrcakable  wall  ofstriuf^ut  etiquettes, 
to  an  ignorance  fostered  by  a  motlier'a  care,  and  to  the  coniparativelr 
late  age  at  whteh,  for  physiological   reasons,  tbe   passions    woke  id 
ICurope.     Tbe  Indian  knonrs  that  every  girl  born  in  his  climnte  may 
be  a  mother  at  eleven  while  she  is  still  a  baby  in  intellect  and  in  self- 
coDtrol,  knows  tbat  while  still  a  child  her  passions  wake,  knows  thaM 
he  cannot  keep  her  ignorant,  and  knows  that  he  can  no  more  at  that 
age  trast  her  principles  than  be  could  trust  her  not  to  play  with  toys, 
or  eat  tbe  sweetmeats  before  her  lips.     Tbe  choice  before  him  is 
early  betrothal  st  his  discretion,  not  hers,  for  slic  is  incompetent  to 
ehuosc,  or  the  licclusion  in   a  lunincry  which,    if  earty  marriage  is 
ever  abolished  in  India,  will  be  the  iuevitable  alternative,  an  it  is  noi 
among  the  better  classes  in  France.     He  ha-i  decided  for  the  fornic 
course,  and  the  new  creed  which  approves  and  ratifies  that   decision 
is  to  him,  therefore,  an  acceptable  one.    His  notion  of  honourable  life 
is  not  upset  by  the  notion  of  bis  teachers,  w}io  upon  all  such  point 
eynipathizc  with  him  to  the  full.     As  to  the  ceremonial  rcstrictiontl 
involved  in  MahoTnincdanism,  tbey  are  most  of  them   bis  own  n^\ 
strictions,  much  liberalisteil  in  theory,  and   one  of  them   receives  hi»' 
conscientious  and  most  cordial  approval.      Mere  again  it  is  necessary 
to  be  plain.    1  n  the  present  excited  condition  of  English  and  Americat 
opinion  upon  the  subject  of  alcohol,  it  is  vain  to  hope  that  the  va\ 
Dished  truth  will  ho  listened  to  without  contempt,  but  still   it  oughl 
to  be  told.     There  are  temptations  which  tell  differently  on  dtfTeret 
'men,  and  which,  innocent  for  one  set,  are  debasing — that  is,  utterly  evil ' 
— for  anotbc!r.     There  are  two  tnoraliLies  about  drink,  just  as,  if  the 
eflect  of  opium  were  different  on  different  varieties  of  mankind,  th^fe 
would  be  two  moralities  alicnt  opium.    Tbe  white  races  do  not  Buffer, 
except  as  indiriduals,  from  alcohol.    They  do  not  ns  races  crave  it  in 
excess,  and  except  in  excess  it  harms  them  only  by  cauiitng  an  enor-fl 
mous  and  in  great  part  useless  waste  of  Ihcir  labour.      The  white 
races  which  drink  wine  do  not  appear  to  have  Buffered    at  ail,  and 
even  tlie  white  races  which  drink  spirits  have  RufTered  very  little.      Itfl 
is  mere  nonsuiue  to  talk  uf  cither  the  French  or  tbe  Scutch  as  inferior 
peoples,  and  the  Teutons  in  all  their  brandies  hare  done  in  all  depart- 
ments of  life  all  that  men  may  do.     Individuals   of  all  these  raceifl 
have  suffered  from  drink  in  nunh  numbers  as  to  produce  an  unnatural 
average  of  crime,   hut  the   races    have   neither  perished  nor  grown 
weak,  nor  shown  any  tendency  to  detetioration  in  intellectual  puwcr^ 
or  in  morak.     Tbe  Scotch  are  better  than  tbey  were  three  centtmes 
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i|a,  uul  the  Jevfl,  who  driok  cverywlicrc,  remain  cvciywhcro  the 
OBD.  It  is  different  irith  the  dark  races  and  the  red  races.  Owing 
AlyUi  m>mc  hitherto  untraccd  peculiarity  of  cither  tlicir  physical 
probably  their  mental  coostitutions,  alcohol  id  any  qqantity 
tcffu  to  set  most  Asiatics — the  Jcvs  are  an  exception — oa  fire,  to 
prodnoe  an  irresistible  cravtu<;  for  mure,  and  to  compel  tliem  to  go 
00  donking  until  they  arc  sunk  iu  a  stupor  of  intoxication.  They 
ippnr  to  delight  but  little  in  the  exhiiaratioa  produced  by  partial 
taebtiety,  and  to  seek  always  n  total  release  fnim  eouaciotisuvss  aud 
iti<Tpre«siou».  The  coudition  of  "  dead  drunl[aeis8,"  which  fovr  cvlmi 
ofdriDkin^  Northerners  enjoy,  is  to  them  delightful.  "I  not  driokce 
furdri&kee,"  said  the  Aladros  man  ;  "  1  drtukce  for  driinkee."  .Alcohol 
tilfcerebre  to  such  races  nn  intolerable  ciil,  and  its  consumption  by 
them  n  in  the  eyes  of  all  strict  moralists  an  immorality.  It  i«  the 
jiMDg  of  a  thing  known  to  be,  for  that  man,  evil.  Tliis  desire  to 
drioic  for  drinking's  sake  probably  became  stronger  when  the  Aryans 
detceaded  from  the  land  of  the  ^rape  to  regions  where  it  cannot  be 
obtiin4NJ,yct  where  arrnck  can  be  made  in  every  village  ;  and  their  early 
Ic^jiCom  therefore  prohibited  the  u<!C  of  alcohol  with  an  nhsoltite 
ti^r  which  produced  in  the  course  of  fl»cs  an  instinctive  ahhorreQce. 
No  mpectable  Hindoo  will  touch  ali-oliol  in  any  form,  and  the 
Mihommedan  restriction,  which  it  is  said  coiit  Islatn  the  adherence 
of  the  Eusaian  people,  teems  to  Hindoos  a  supplementary  evidence  of 
tbe  Divine  origin  of  the  creed. 

With  their  path  thus  cleared,  with  their  great  numbers,  and  with 
liieir  peni4tcnt  seal,  tbe  misftionatics  of  Islam  ought  long  ere  this  to 
lure  converted  the  whole  popuhttiuii  of  Iiidi»  to  their  faith,  and  it  ix 
Ja  titUo  diDOcult  to  account  for  the  kIuwucsh  of  their  progress.     The 
[bnt  explanation  probably  is  to  he  found  in  the  dogged  resistance  of 
•ic  prie^ihood,  whose  hold  over  the  people  is  riveted  by  the  supcrioriry 
their  blood  and  of  their  natural  intelligence,  the  Brahmin  boy,  for 
Cample,  beating  every  other  boy  in  every  college  in  the  country ;  in 
^e  conierratiam  of  the  masses,  which  rciccis  innovation  as  impiety; 
id  in  the  saturation  of  the  Hindoo  mind  with  the  pantheistic  idea, 
''l&ioih  ia  utterly  opposed  to  Mahommcdauism  and  to  the  whole  scrips 
^  annmptioua  upon  which  that  creed  rests.      It  is  probable,  too,  that 
Ltrioliam,  or  rather  pride,  has  had  its  weight,  and  that  the  Hindoos, 
In  of  their  antiquity,  of  their  intellectual  ucutcueas,  and  of  their 
of  resistance,  have  refused  to  break  with  the  past,  which  to 
kCB  ie  always  prcKcut^  by   accepting  an  alien,  though  attractive, 
Ifuik.    Whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  is  certain,  Islam  has  advanced, 
bad  i>  advancing,  but   slowly    towsrda  the    destined    end.     Kvcn  if 
ikim  has  been    no    natural   increase  of  pnpulatiou,   the  conversions 
omut  hive  exceeded  fifty  thousand  a  year   upon  au  average  since 
jradjtbm  first  began — a  small  number,  when  the  original  successes 


^sa  or  Sghtiu^  sectiou  of  the  Sikhs,  the  British  would  have 
jrivcD  out  of  India,  or  out  ot  all  India  except  licii^l,  hj  sheer 
rlion  on  the  buttlc-licld.  Still,  if  lailia  l)CComc!i  ^lahomracdan, 
'  dcTelop  {aa  crcry  utticr  Muaaulinan  (^uutrj'  has  done)  an 
'  which,  tliongh  temporary,  may  last  for  centuries,  and  if  its 
i  are  Arilw  or  native  Muesulmans  instead  of  I'^an,  it  may 
great  heights  of  a  certain  kind  of  Oriental  civilization. 
iaterveniDg  spiritual  force  which  ought  to  prevent  this  con- 
I  of  ail  empire  to  ii  false  and  entirely  uou-pniyrcsaive  creed  is 
Ke  Christianity,  and,  now  that  the  facta  are  hcitcr  known,  a  cry 
ta)  has  risen  from  the  Kcformcd  Churchira  ut  the  alow  progress 
^tian  proselytiam  iu  Indiu.  Surely,  it  in  argued,  there  must 
K  defect  in  the  syttcm  of  bringingottr  fnith  before  this  people, 
!e  would  be  greater  results  from  cRorts  in  thcmselrcs  great, 
pported  by  the  entire  Christian  world  in  Europe  and  America. 
Ore  the  Christiaiii  no  few,  and  why  is  there  no  aign  that  auj 
)  in  India  is  embracing  Chriatisoity,  or  that  any  indigenous 
bm  Charch  is  attracting,  as  Buddhism  once  did,  milliona  of 
kra  ?  Many  writent,  provoked  by  this  err.  have  eudeavourcd  to 
Ibat  it  is  ill  founded,  and  have  published  quantities  of  statistio 
fed  to  prove  that  Christianity  docs  nilvanee  more  mpifUy  than 
le«d,  but  no  one  who  knows  India  will  deny  (tint  the  complaint 
btiatly  true.  The  nnmber  of  Christians  in  all  India  is  larger 
b  commonly  8op|x>9C(l.  There  are  0(10,000  belonging  to  the 
ltd  Cfaarcbcs,  and  the  conversions,  if  we  include  the  abarigioal 
tm  becoming  more  numerous   in  proportion  than  those  of 
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of  the  faith  io  Arabia  arc  considered.  It  is  probable,  however,  that, 
the  courersioua  have  beeu  Tar  belov  that  Qgurc,  aud  that  even  uov, 
whcu  prosdTti^iii(^  cui-r^  has  been  revived  bv  a  sort  ot  Protestant 
revival  in  Arabia,  lliey  hardly  reach  thiougliout  the  coutinent  more 
than  fitty  thouaaud  a  year.  Still  they  ga  on.  Mchommedoulam 
benefits  by  tbe  ahakiiig^  of  all  Hindoo  beliefs,  which  is  the  iiiurked 
fact  of  the  day,  and  it  ia  nearly  certain  that,  Hbould  no  acvr  spiritual 
ngeacT  intervene,  the  Indiau  peoples,  who  arc  already  betraying  a 
tendency  to  fuse  themselves  into  one  whole,  will  at  Inst  beconae 
Z^IuKoinmedau.  Xuiie  wliu  profe&s  that  failh  ever  nuit  it ;  the  ten- 
dency towards  pbvKieal  decay  Tisible  in  so  many  Muiututinaii  countries 
is  not  perceptible  in  India,  and  in  the  later  ittugca  couvcrsioa  w 
probably  be  accelerated  by  a  decided  use  of  force. 

Whether  a  Mahommedan  is  n  better  ni.i.n  than  a  Hindoo  it  is  im- 
possible to  decide,  fur  though  Islam  ia  the  higlicr  creed,  it  is  far  more 
inimical  to  progress — is,  indeed,  a  mental  eul  <lc  jk/c,  allowing  of  no  ad- 
TRnce — hut  that  its  disciples  are  higher  in  the  political  scale,  aod  will 
ultimately  hold  the  reins,  is  a  truth  almnst  nelf-evidwut.  They  are  only 
onc*fiflh  of  the  population,  they  would  have  little  external  aid  except 
from  a  few  Patham,  and  possibly  Soudanese,  and  they  do  not  incltide 
the  hulk  of  the  fighting  races — the  Siklia,  Kajpoota,  IliDdostanecs, 
BeharcCH.  and  Alarbattas — but,  nevertheless,  few  obtcrrcrs  doubt  thatj 
if  the  English  army  departed,  the  Mahommedans,  after  cue  dcapora' 
fttniggie  with  the  Sikhs,  would  remain  supreme  in  the  Peninsula.  Tho; 
arc  alt  puteutial  soldiers,  they  are  ail  capable  uf  Dclf-saerirK^  for  the-' 
faith,  and  they  are  all  willing  to  cohere,  and  to  acknowledge 
common  and  central  authority.  Thry  know  how  to  make  themsclvi 
obeyed,  and,  though  cruel,  tbcy  do  not  excite  tlie  kind  of  hato 
which  drives  subjects  to  despair.  Tlicy  hare  imprcssal  tliemselves 
upon  India  as  the  ruling  caste.  Iliudous  superior  to  themselves  in 
martial  qualities  will  yet  serve  under  them,  and  when,  in  1S5~, 
Northern  India  tried  in  one  great  heave  to  throw  off  the  Europeao 
yoke,  it  was  to  Delhi  nnd  the  efFetc  house  of  Timour  that  Hindoos  as 
well  as  Mussulmans  turned  for  guidance  and  a  centre.  Brahmiu 
Seiwya  munlercd  Christian  otHcers  in  the  name  of  a  Mahommedan 
Prince.  In  the  light  of  that  most  significant  of  facts  it  is  diflicalt 
to  doubt  that,  though  the  process  may  be  slow,  India,  unlcfs  all  is 
changed  by  the  iuterrcntion  of  some  new  force,  must  in  no  long 
period  of  time,  as  time  is  counted  in  Asia,  become  u  Mahommedan 
country,  the  richest,  the  most  populous,  possibly  the  most  civilised,  po»- 
sibly  also  the  moat  anarchical  of  them  all.  Mahommedauism  has  never 
made  a  nation  great,  nor  have  its  rivilizatiDus  endured  long,  and  the 
history  of  the  Mogul  Empire  is  not  of  good  omen.  It  produced  som^ 
striking  characters,  many  great  deeds,  and  a  few  magnificent  biiilding^H 
one  of  which,  the  Taj  at  Agra,  is  peerless  throughout  the  world ;  butilE 
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1^,  and  it  sliowed  from  first  to  last  no  tendency  to 

Wwd  •  ^eat  people.     Tliecornijition  was  greater  under  Aurungaebe 

tin  under  Baber,  and  tlic  ease  «ith  which  iliti  Britiih  cuiiqucsE  was 

<flivted  can  antj  be  ex|>laiuctl  by  a  tliorou(;h  exlir.uatioii  of  ]Mu^nul- 

^mmtrrale.     They  were  the  rulinff  class,  tbcv  held  ali  the  sprinsa 

rf  power,  they  tad  every  motive  for  fightiiifj  hard,  they  were  certainly 

'•OUT  millions  strong ;  yet  all  our  great  wani  were  waged,  not  with 

Uomitmaos,  but  with  Hindoos,  &[arhiitta9,  Pindarccs,  Sikhs,  and  our 

•nSfpoys.     Had  they  possessed  iu  lT.>fi-18i)0  onc-hnlf  the  energy  of 

■liefLhalsa  or  ggbting  section  of  the  Siklui,  the  British  «-oulJ  have 

^  drifcQ  out  of  India,  or  out  of  all  ImUa  except  Bengal,  by  sheer 

«li«uition  on  the  batlle-ficld.     Still,  if  India  becomes  ^lahommcdaci, 

n  nigy  develop  (ss  t>rery  other  Muaaulman   country   has  dune)    aa 

'Drr^  which,  though  temporary,  nnay  last  for  centuries,  and  if  its 

PT&aats  are  Anha  or  native  Mii<«sulman!i  instead  of  Tarlam^  it  may 

to  great  heights  of  a  certain  kind  of  Oriental  civilization. 

The  interrcning  spiritual  force  which  ongbt  to  prevent  this  con- 

***ioB  of  an  empire  to  a  false  and  entirely  non-prngrcfiaivc  creed  is 

'  ccarM  Chrictiaoity,  and,  now  that  the  facta  are  better  known,  a  cry 

■  atsnn  bns  risen  from  the  Iteformed  Churchea  at  tfao  alow  progresa 

"■  Christian  proaelyliam  in  India.     Surely,  it  is  arjtued,  there  must 

sonie  defect  in  the  system  of  bringing  nur  faith  before  this  people, 

there  would  be  greater  result^)  from   efforts  in  tliemseUes   great, 

'*'**  supported  by  the  entire  Christian  world  in  Europe  and  America. 

^y  ore  the  Christians  so  few.  and  why  is  there  no  sign  that  ntiy 

a  in  India  is  embracing  Christianity,  or  that  any  indigenous 

fltiaa  Churcli    is  attraotinjif,  ns  Buddhism  once   did,  millions  of 

'Mowers?    Many  writers,  provoked  by  this  cry.  have  endeavoured  to 

ibnt  it  is  ill  founded,  and  have  published  rpiantities  of  statistics 

ided  to  prove  (hat  Christianity  does  advance  more  rapidly  than 

creed,  but  no  one  who  knows  India  will  deny  that  the  complaint 

taKolially  true.     The  number  of  Christians  in  all  India  is  larger 

is  commonly  supposed.     There  arc  060,000  belonging  to  the 

rnied  Churcht-s,  and  the  conrersions,  if  we  include  the  aboriginal 

^bes,  are  becoming  more  numerous    in  proportion  tliau  those  of 

imedanisio  ;  but  Cbristiantty  has  taken  but   a   poor  grip  on 

India.     'Vhc  creed  baa,  except  in  TinnevcUy,  no  perceptible 

iQ  any  one  province.     Its  rotarics  are  nowhere  really  visible 

the  p<ipulation.      Its  thoughts  do  not  affect  the  life,  or  perplex 

doxy,  of  (ilher  creeds.  No  Indian  Chriatiau  is  a  leader  or  even  a 

^^>»i-Ia»der  anoDg  tlie  Indian  peoples,  aod  a  traTcllcr  living  in  India 

ajB,  and  kmtwitig  the  conntry  well,  might  leave  it  without  full 

est  that  any  work  of  aetive  proeeljrtism  was  going  oti  at  all. 

liH  not  failed  in  India  as  some  allege,  but  it  has  failed  as 

msonable  exjiectation,  and  with  the  energy  expended 
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in  diffiMing  it,  and   it   is  worth  wbitt;  to  nsftgnine  quietlj  and  without) 
prejudice  tlie  probable  rcasona  why.     To  do  tliis  more  easily,  it  is  well 
to  sweep  away  in  the  beginning  one  or  two  popular  follocii^a.    One  of 
thtsc  is,  that  white  Cliristians  in   India  arc  the  conquering  race,  and 
that  Cliristinuity  is  therefore  detested  as  their  creed,     That  i«  not 
true.     That  the  Ktiglish    in    Indin  are  regardud  by  large  sections  of 
the  people  as  "  unaecoun table,  uiieoinfortablu  works  of  l/od'"  may  be 
true  enough,  but  tliey  are  not  despised,  are  not  held  to  be  bad,  and 
do  not,  iu  tlie  mnjority  of  cases,  in  any  way  disgrace  tlieir  creed.    To 
the  bulk  of  the  native  population  they  arc  little  known,  because  tliey 
an  not  visible,  their  numbera,  except   in  the  seaports  and  ri  few-  f;ar< 
rison  towns,  being  inappreciable,  but  those  who   know  them    know 
and  admit  them  1o  be  a  competent  people,  brnvc  in  war  and  eapable 
in  pence,  aJways  ju^t,  usually  benevolent,  though  never  agreeable,  and 
living  for  the  most  part  steadily  up  to  sueh  light  as  they  have.     Even 
if  they  were  worse  it  woidd  make  little  difference,  the  Hiudoo  being 
qnite  capable  of  distinguishing  between  a  creed  and    its  professors, 
and  teeiiig  that  his  own    people  also  as  well  as  the  Mahommcdaos 
constantly  full  iu  practice  behind  the   teaching  of  their  own  faith. 
As  for  the  position  of  the  white  CLrietiaus  ns  a  dominant  caste,  that 
is  in  favoar  of  their  religiou,  for  it  shows  cither  llinl  a  great  Uoit  it^H 
on  their  side,  or  lliat  they  enjoy,  in  an  uouaual  degree,  the  favour  of" 
Dcstiuy.     The  fact — which  is  a  faet,  and  a  very  curiuus  one — that  the 
white  Christians,  for  the  mast    part,  do  not  wish  the  Indians  to  btt^M 
converted,  bus  no  donbt  an  influence,  of  which  we  will  apeak  by-and-^^ 
by,  but  in  general  estimation   aniorg  Indians   this  prejudice  ia  not 
counted  to  their  discredit,  but  is  rather  iicld  to  be  &  reason  for  trusting 
in  their  unsympathetic  impartiality.     The  Hindoo,  too,  though  he  has 
neither  reverence  nor  liking  for  the  roeial  system  of  his  conqucrora, 
which  is  far  too  much  based  on  inilividualisni  for  his  taste,  has  a  great 
respect  for  their  material   successes  and  for  their  powers  of  thought, 
nhich  in  many  directions,  especially  in   governing  and  making  laws, 
he  is  dis]K)sed  to  pn^fcr  greatly  to  bia  own.      Taking  it  broadly,  it 
(Duy  be   affirmed   that    the  fact   that  Christianity  is  the  couquerora'^ 
creed  makes  no  substantial  ditTercncc  one  way  or  tbc  other.     It  w^^ 
again  aflirnied  that  Christianity  is  too  diflicult  and  complex  a  creed, 
that  it  demands  too  much  bctief,  and  that  its  teachers  insist  too  much 
upon  the  acceptance  by  the  neophyte  of  its  complexitiea  and  difficul- 
ties.    I  sec  no  foundation  whatever  for  that   statement.     The  diffi- 
culties of  Christianity  to  Christians  are  nut  diOiculties  to  the  Hindoo. 
He  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  idea  that  Cud  can  be  triune;  that 
God  may  reveal  Himself  to  man  in  human  form ;  that  a  being  may  be 
at  once   man   and  Cod,  and  both  completely  ;  that    the  divine  man 
may  be  the  true  exemplar,  though  separated  from  man  by  His  wholc= 
: divinity;  and  that  sin  may  be   wiped  off  by  a   supreme  Bacriticc^— . 
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TliOK  are  the  ideas  the  rai&sioQ&Hea  teacb,  and  the  majority  of  Ilin- 
doQs  Tould  aflinn  that  they  were  perfectly  reasonable  and  iu  accord* 
wut  vith  the   gcueral   aud   divtuety  orighiaCed   nRheme   of  tliiTi){s. 
Hxtc  ia  aothiDg  in  Cbristlan  dogma  which  to  the  Hindoo   )ieeni» 
edier  ridicnloiis  or    impcasihlc,  vhilo    no  miracle   whatever,  how* 
etr  alupcndous,  iu   ihu  least  ovcr&traina  tbo  capacity  of  his  faith. 
Ibcn  MTcr  was  a  creed  wboac   dogmaa  were  ia  tkcmsclvca  go  Utile 
olIeoriTe  to  a  heathen  people  as  the  greater  dogmas  of  ('hristiauity 
are  to   the   Uiudoo,   who,  luorcovcp,  while  hiiitiug   that  the  See-oud 
OjtDmandineut  iuvolved  an  inipuHsibility  iu   terms,  a  uialerial  repre- 
scDtatioQ  of  the  nniverviU  Spirit  bciu^  inconceivable,  would  ullovr  that 
tiie    tcu   constituted  a  very  fair  rule  of  life.      The  road    ia   smuutb 
instead  of  hard  for   the  Christian    theologian,  and  it  is  the  perfect 
comprcheosibility  of  its  dogmas  which  makco  the  Hindoo's  unwilling- 
ness to  believe  harder  to  understand. 

The  real  diflicultics  iu  the  way  of  the  expausioQ  of  Christiauity  in 
India  are,  I  conceive,  of  tbreti  kinds:  one  due  to  the  creed  iUelf, 
otJc  to  tlic  social  disruption  nhicL  its  acceptauce  iuvolvc»,  aud  one 
'o  the  imperfect,  it  may  even  he  said  the  slightly  uluurd,  method 
'utiicrto  ailoptcd  of  making  proselytes. 

1.  It  is  most  difficult  to  make  the  theological  impediments  to  the 

'pFead  of  Christianity  in  India  clear  to  the  Knglinh  mind  without 

wtog  accutiod    either  of    irreverenoe    or  of    presumption.     £very 

•*»»!Bonary  has   his   own    ideas  of  those  difficulties — often    ideas  he 

**Oc«  not  express,  derived  from   great   experience — and   he  naturally 

"inks  any  otiicr  explanation  cither  insutlicicnt  or  erroncoiia.      The 

^t^tciDpt,  however,  must  be  made,  the  writer  prcmiaiug  that  his  belief 

*^    based   on   conversations  with    Jirabmina  of  great   acutcncas,  coa- 

'■'Otied   through   a  period  of  many  years,  hut  with  Brahmins  cxclu- 

***'i?lT.     No  man   not   a   Christian    hiwomea  a  Christian  to  bis  own 

'"^t'tlily  hurt  except  for  one  of  two  reasons.    Either  lie  is  iutellectually 

^^Urioced    that   Christianity  is  true — a  conviction  quite  compatible 

^*tJi  great  distaste  for  tbe  faith  itself — -or  he  !»  attracted  by  tdc 

V^»Qn  of  Christ,  feels,  as    the    tlicolngiaua   put   it,  the  love  of  Cliriak 

^^   ktiD.     Tbc  former  change  happens  in  India  as  often  as  olecwbcrc 

^Woever  the  Christian  mind  and  the  Hindoo  mind  fairly  meet  each 

^Uw,  but  it  does  uot  produce  tbe  usual  result.      The  Hindoo  mind 

*^  K)  conatituted    that   it  can  believe,  and  does  believe,  in  mutually 

^Utnirtive  facts  at  one  aud  the  same-  time.      .\ti    astronomer  who 

P*tdicts  eclipses  ten  years  ahead  witliout  a  blunder  believes  all  the 

^liile,  Nncercly  belicrea,  that  the  eclipse  is  caused    by  some  snpcr- 

^iWutal  do^  swallowing  the    moon,  and  wilt  beat  a  drum  to   make 

''■'ioR  gi*«  up  tbc  prize.    A  Uiudoo  will  state  with  perfect  honesty 

^W  Cbristianity  ia  tnie,  that  Mabommedauism  is  true,  and  that  hia 

i"n  •fecial  ruioty  of  Brahminism  is  true,  and  that  be  believes  tliem 
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nil  threfl  implicitly.     TIib  relntiou  between  wtiftt  Dr.  Newman 
"  osHeiit "  atul  irlint  we   call   faith  is   imperfect   with    Hiudoos^  ^^ 'V:3d 
coDversion  may  be  iiLtcUcctnallf  complete,  yet  he  for  all  purpoucik        ^f 
notion  valiirlc5!i.     Missionaries  arc  constautljr  ridiculed  iu  India       'f<v 
saying  that  thrr  have  hearers  who  arc  converts    hut  not  Chriati^k_-a::if 
the  idea  being  that  they  are  cither  deluding  themselves  or  dishone^ss -^Jy 
yielding  to  the  English   passion  for   taugibio  rcaulta.     They  ar^       ja 
reality  stating  a  simple   truth,  which  cnibarrflssea  and  checks  ^•.'■^d, 
sooth  to  say,  sometimes  irritale.1  them  beyond  all  measure.     ^V  .ft^t 
arc  yon  to  do  with  a  man  whom  you  have  lalKmrcd  with  your  vlkote 
soul  to  eonvinrr,  wlio  1%  ronvincxd,  anil  who  n^maius  just  as  un<:;«:jit. 
viuccd  for  any  practical  purpose  afi  he  was  before?     Tbc  Ilindoc?^     be 
it  understood,  is  not  skulking  or  shrickiiif:  from  social  martyrdom, 
or  telling  lies ;  he   really  is  in te licet uolEy  &  Hindoo  as  well    tm-^  a 
Christian.      Some  of  ua  have  seen,  it  may  be,  the  same  positiuxL     of 
mind  in  the  cas.c  of  a  few  Roman  Catholic  agnosticsj  hut  iu  Eur<:ipe 
it  is  rare.      In    India  it   in    nearly  uiiirersal,  and  the  extent  uf     ito 
effect  as  a  resisting  force  to  ChriHtiauity  is  almost  inconeeiTahlc    fco 
European.     The.  missionary  makes   no   headway,      lie  is  baffled, 
the  mooiciit  of  success  by  what  seems  to  him  an  absurdity,  almost  a 
Iniiaey,  which  he  yet  eaonot  remove.     The   other  obstacle   is,  how- 
ever,  yet  more  serious.     The  character  of  Christ  ia  not,  1  am   ccm- 
viuccd,  as  acceptable  to  Tiidians  as  it  is  to  the  Xorthem  races.        " 
is  not  so  completely  their  ideal,  because  it  is  nut  so  visibly  tup^' 
natural,  so  eomplntcly  beyond  any  point  which  they  can,  unassi 
hy  Divine  grace,  hope  to  attain.     The  r,ualitie3  which  seemed  to 
warriors  ofClovis  so  maguificcutly  Divine,  the  self-sacrifice,  the 
denial,  the  rcsipnatioD,  the  sweet  humility,  are  precisely  the  qa&l* 
the  germs  of  which  exist  in  the  Hindoo.     He  acekic,  like  every  o*- 
man,  the  complement  of  himself,  and  not  bimaelf  again,  and  at^^ 
before  Christ  at    first  comparatively  unattracted.     The  ideal  ir»- 
mind    i-s   as    spparatc   as  was   the    ideal    in    tlic   Jews'  mind  of  ^  ^'^ 
expected  MesRiah,  aod  though  the  ideals  of  Jew  and  Hindoo      . 
difll^rent,  the  eflfc^t  is  in  both  caecs  the  same — a  passive  dull  repu.'*^^^'''^' 
Rcorccly  to  he  overcome  save  by  the  special  grace  of  God.     I  >*^^. 
talked  frankly  with  a  Hindoo  in  whom  I  did  not  detect  thi»  fe*^    ^ 
to  be  one  ioner  causo  of  Km  lejeetion  of  Christianity.      He  diil 
want  that  iiaiticular  sublimitv  of  character,  but  another,  Ron>et»^-      f 
more  of  the  sovereign  and  Icgiiilator.      It   maybe  eaid  that  tU*  . 

only  a  description  of  the  "carnal  man,"  and  so  it  is,  but  the  c^-^^^ 
mau  in  each  race  diflcra,  and  in   the  Hindoo  it  gives  him  a  rof  ^"^^ 
Dance,  not  1o  the  morality  of  Chriatiacity,  which  t&  entirely 
knowledges  to  he  good,  though  incomplete  as  not  demanding  eno 
ceremonial  purity,  but  to  the  central  ideal  of  all.     This  is,  vheP 
is  said,  and  there  is  much  to  say,  the  master  difficulty  of  Chriiti*^^ '  • 
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in  India,  and  the  one  which  vill  delay  couversiou  on  a  large  sestle. 
IbOT  is  DO  Christ  in  Mohammedtuiiani.  It  will  be  overcome  one 
jMahcn  Christ  is  prrachcd  by  Christians  unaatiinttcd  irith  Eurupeau 
[jest,  but  til)  then  it  irill  be  the  loaat  rcmovalilc  of  impedimeDts, 
thw^  it  producer  this  rcsolt  aI»o,  that  when  it  ia  removed  the  true 
coorert  will  display,  does  even  now  io  rare  casca  display,  an  ap- 
prosimatioD  to  the  European  ideal  of  Christ  sach  a»  in  I]ur<)i>e  is 
KATcely  found,  or  found  only  in  a  few  men  whom  all  the  sects  join 
to  mnfess  as  saintly  Christiauii. 

i.  What  may  be  railed  the  social  diflScatty  in  the  way  of  Chria- 

tiuitjr  is  very  great,  and  is  cxavpcratcd  by  the  medium  through  which 

itIilirDpagatod.     The  convert  in  practically  rrquircd  to  rcnoitiico  one 

(irilintioQ    and  to  accept  another  not  in   his  eyes   higher  than   his 

flfi.    He  is  compelled  6rat  of  all  to  "  break  his  caste,"  that  U,  to 

np  irrecoverably — for  there  is  no  rc-eutry  into  Uindooism — his 

sanctity,  which  depends  on  caste,  and    his  fixed  position  in 

the  world,  and  his  kinifolk  and  his  friends,  and  to  throw  himself  all 

bare  tod    raw  into  a  world   in  which   he  instinctively  believes   ninc- 

Imtla  of  mankind  to  be,  for  him,  impuri^.     He  must  eat  and  drink 

v^  men    of  other  routes,  must  hold    all    men  c(]ual  in  his  eight, 

nut  rely  on  friendship  aud  not  on  an  aisociition,  roust  be  for  the 

rat  of  bis  life  an  individual,  and  not  one  of  a  mighty  company.  There 

^  DO  luch  suffering  unless  it  be  that  of  a  Catholic  nun  (lung  into  the 

world  by  a  revolutionary  moTcment  to  earn  her  bread,  and  to  fed  as 

if  tke  very  breeze  were  impiously  familiar,      liv  it  rememherpd,  a  low- 

ctate  man  feels  the  protection  of  caste  as  strongly  as  a  high-caste 

man,  and  the  convert  to  Christianity  docs  not,  like  the  convert  to 

Maiiommedttnism,  merely  change  his  caste;  be  lo^cs  it  altogether. 

Ihcrc  is  ia  ladia  uo  Cbristiaa  caste,  and  there  never  will  be.  Not 
to  mention  that  the  idea  is  in  itself  opposeil  to  Chrittiauity,  there  can 
be  no  such  organization  unless  the  Europeans  will  admit  equality 
betvocn  themselves  and  the  natives,  and  they  will  not.  Something 
atronger  than  themselves  forbids  it.  Tlicy  may  be  wrong  or  right, 
bat  thdr  wilU  arc  powprlcss  to  conquer  a  feeling  they  often  sorrow 
for,  and  the  very  missionary  who  dies  a  martyr  to  his  cflbrts  to  con- 
cert the  Indiana  would  die  unhappy  if  his  daughter  married  the  beat 
oonrert  among  them.  In  presence  of  that  feeling  a  Christiaa  caste  is 
itnponible,  for  the  Hindoo,  a  true  Asiatic,  will  not  admit  that  with 
equality  in  caste  inequality  in   race  can  co-exist.     It  has  often  been 

IMggeficd  that  this  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  is  wilful,  and 
th&t  tlic  OMiverts  might  keep  their  caste,  but  the  plan  has  never  been 
vorlud,  and  never  (;an  be.      I  firmly  believe  caste  to  be  a  marvellous 
immtxf,  a  form  of  socialism    which  through  ages    has    protected 
Hindoo  aociety  from  anarchy  and  from  the  worst  cvila  of  industrial 
•■d  ooQipetitiTe  life — it  ia  au  automatic  poor-law  to  bcgla  with,  aud 
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the  strongest  form  knovn  of  trades  union-^bot  Chrntiaoity  dcmau 
its  Bficrifiecs  like  ererv  other  creed,  and  caste  ia  the  Indian  tenw  a'. 
Christianity  cannot  co-exist.  Vi'wh  (.-aste  the  convert  girea  up  miK:^  gj 
of  his  domestic  lair,  the  harcm-likc  seclusion  of  hia  home,  much  of  '^U, 
authority  OTcr  vife  and  cbtldren,  his  right  of  conapelliag  bia  claiif;h^[r4f^ 
to  marry  early,  which,  aa   cxplaiucd    above,   he    liol<)s   part    of  ^ 

hononr,  most  of  bit   daily  habits,  and   even,  in  theory  at    all  rrr^    i^ 
bis  method  of  eatini;   bin   raeaU.      A  Cfarittiftti    cannot   cODdcma        ^^ 
wifie  to  eat  alone  beeaufe  of  her  inferiority.     Everything  is  cbaiK  xq^ 
for  bim,  and   changed  for  the  unaccustomed,  in  order  that  he   ^aar 
confess  tiia  faith.     One  can  hardly  wonder  that  many^  otherwise  reat^ 
ahriiik  from  such  a   baptism  by  fire,  or  that  the  second  gcDer&fNMtj 
of  native  Christians  of^cn  »how  sif;;us  of  mtuiuj;  ancient  buttrcmcs  of  | 
condact     They  are  the  true  anxieties    of  the  miuionarics,  and  it  n 
from  them  in  nine  cnscs   out  of  ten   that  the  ill-repute   of  Indian 
Christians  is  derived  ;    but   Eiiro|)enit   opinion    about   them   is  most 
unfiuT'     Tbey  are  not  converts,  but  born  Cbristians,  like  any  ofoctrj 
own  artisans  ;  they  have  not  gone  through  a  mental  martyrdom,  uid 
they  have    to    be  bred   up  without  strong  convictions,   except  thdi 
Christianity  is   doubtless   true,   without    the  defences    which    niti*^ 
opinion  hss  oi^anirred  ior  ages,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  heathen  society 
in   which  the  white  Chrii^tians  dcclorc  their  children  shall  not  live. 
Ouc  such  man  I  knew  well,  who  showed  much  of  the  quality  of  the ! 
European,   a   big,   bold   man,   though   a  Bengalee   by   birth,  nlleHyj 
intolerable    to  bis   kinsfolk,  and   an  outcast  from  all   native  Micirt7< 
He  fought  bis  battle  for  a  good  while  hard,  but  he  ^cw   bitter  ui^ 
savage,  bccniiic,  nmcmg  other  changes,  a  deadly  cucmy  of  the  DntisB 
Government,  and  at  last  solved   all   the  questions  which  prcMtd  <>* 
bim  so  fiercely  by  turning  Mahommcdan.      A  native  Christian  village] 
in  Canara   some  years   since   followed   the   Mme  coarse,  and  it  io»I| 
hereafter  be  a  frequent  one. 

3.  The    greatest    obstacle,   however,    to    tbc    rapid    diffusioD 
Christianity  in  India  is  tbc   method   adopted   to    secure    pro»ely' 
Tbc  Hcformcd  Churches  of  Europe  and  America  have  devoted  tU*'*° 
selves  to  tbc  old  object  with   some  seal  *  and  commendable   p^**^^ 


TeraDce,  but  they  have  entirely  failed  to  secure  volunteers  for 


-the 


i«n 


*  Soma  xcal.     It  is  iwt  vtrj  roudi.     If  »o  hxA  the  dicuia  oE  dcttacting  th«  o^^  ^|l 
VvtlOBi  of  ftUiat  *JUOO  familiia  wbo  ax*  tko  taunitiy  uf  kU  miwioDAry  bodl«*  aad  '*   :  ^al 


diuitioi,  th«  mnount  raiaM  hy  tbs  ehnreliM  waald  aot  appear  Ur«.  Mtd  it  i*  r^^  ,^ 
with  •rtmnr  ililEctiltf .  Hie  elmnihtai  pnuad  bj  bene  want*  wul  doukmb*  n(  ^^^g 
i^arme*.  vill,  a*  a  rule,  sivs  Dothing  unlcn  ctimnlatpd  bj  upedal  iiililimnii.  aa^  ^{,_ 
rxpcnie  of  that  atiniiilatioa  Ulcea  a  quite  tiitrrunnjililn  {M-rccntage  froni  miiaoB  f*'  *^^ 
Tho  individual  cootribiitiaDa  m  raiaod  arc  pcctvdinglj'  sinatl.  aad  tha  doaaDda  oi  f„r 
MBtriWton  for  iaunwiiate  ranlta  arc  ludicr«u»l;  tiorcA»«nal))»  Tbay  will  uvl  «»^  '' 
Uk  oak  to  Rov.  aui  a  g(>od  manjr  «f  tb«tn  to*  a*  \i*A  a*  tb«  !ieo4«h  MVraLaot  «''^ 
bat  rejected  a  r«(]ii«>t  to  support  th«  Sociatv  for  tho  Convonioa  a(  tbs  Jem.     R* 

one*  :  ba  paid  twic*  ;  Init  oit  the  third  applioation  Iio  said,  "  D it,  m  that 

no*  a'  oooTCftiC  yttf" 
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rwi.     Owing  to  causes  rery  didicult  to  understand,  missionary  work 

ii  &idiji  scarcely  erer  attracts  Europeans  poasened  of  even  a  small 

iodependence,  and  tLe  number  uf  those  who  maintain  tlicmsclTca  and 

work  tor  the  cnnac,  seeking  uo  pucuui&ry  aid  rrooi  tlic  churches,  may 

he  counted  on  the  fiugera  of  ouc  hand.     The  churches,  therefore, 

acting  for  the  most  part  independeotly,  bat  still   acknovtcdging   a 

/edcral  tic  of  good-wiU  which  induces  them  to  avoid  interfering  with 

one  another,  have    organised    whn.t    is    practically    a    proeelytiziDg 

«'  •ervice  "  for  India,  consiating  uoiv  of  about  seveo   hundred   men, 

differing,  of  course,  grciitly  among  each  other,  but  luost  of  them  aa 

well  educated  as  average  Eugliih  or  Scotch  elcrgymcuj  most  of  them 

oiarried,   and  all   of  them  honestly    devoted   to  their   work.       The 

chaises  sometimes  brought  against  them  in   England,   but   ucrer  in 

Xadia,  arc  not  only  unfounded,  but  nonsensical.     Now  and  again  n 

ijiiasionary,   tempted    by   the  high  rewards  offered  for    his    special 

Icnowlcdge,  or  detecting   in    himself   some  want  of   true   vocation, 

embraces  a  secular  career,  and  is  thenceforward  regarded   by  his 

brethren  as  a  backslider.    Nov  and  again  a  missionary,  diseachanted 

K        or  coDfiuercd  by  that  disgust  of  India  which  with  some  EurQi>eau8 

^H    becomes  a  mental   disease,  retunis  to  the  West   to  conttnencc  the 

^H    ordinary  life  of  an  J£stabtishcd  or  Dissenting  clergyman.     Nov  and 

^H    affwn,  but  very  rarely,  a  missionary  falls  a  prey  to  some  temptation 

^H    tff  driok,  or  dcaire,  or  gain,  and  is  cast  out,  his  comrades  "inquiring" 

wF    itx   itich  cases  with  all  the  sercrity  aud  more  than   the  care  of  any 

D         jaciiosl  court.      But  the  churches  are,  fur  the  most  psu^,  admirably 

■        •erred.     The  missionaries  lead  excellent  aud  hard-working  lives,  are 

F        isxk Illicitly  trusted  by  the  whole  community,    Kuropcan   aud    native, 

4.xa<I  rarely  resign  until  warned  by  ecvcrc  illness  that  the  period  of 

tlacir  usefulness  is  overpast.      Many  of  them  become  men  of  singolar 

^«^^niing  ;  mauy  more  show  tlicmselvca  admin iatrators  of  high  merit ; 

»nd  all  display  on  occasion  that  reserve  of  energy  aud  devotion  which 

'^^  ore  than  any  other  thing  marks  that  the  heart  of  a  Service  is  soiuid. 

-^Xoot  pathetic  stories  ai'c  told  of  their  bcliaviour  in  the  great  Mutiny, 

^*^t  1  prefer  to  tell  a  little  anecdote  which    is  known   to   me  to  be 

*~^e,  and  is  most  characteristic.     The   Hcv.  John  Itobinson  was,  ia 

■*■  Sg<j    or   18&1,  an   unpaid  missionary,   recognized  as  such  by  the 

-^**ptist  Church,  but  maintaining  himself  as   a  translator.      He  was 

^■toddenly  summoned  one  day  to  the  Leper  Asylum  to  baptize  a 

^yiBg  convert.     The  message  was  intended  for  his  father,  but   the 

^fctter  was  sick,  aud  my  friend  went  iuatead,  in  fear   and  trembling, 

baptised  the  dying  man,  consoled  him,  and  then  was   seized  with  a 

XKroc  of  mental  agony.      It  is  the  custom  of  many   missionaries  on 

I^ecciringa  neophyte,  especially  if  sick,  to  give  him  the  kiss  of  peace. 
Iktr.  Kobiasoa  thought  this  his  boundcu  duty,  but  he  was  Mmseif  a 
half-breed,  his  mother  having  been  a  Malay  ccnvert,  and  he  tu 
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abnhiteljr  posoaded  td  tfae  Icdiaa  tbeoiy  tkai  lepnay,  tkoa^ 
coDtt^oi  in  the  cue  of  a  white  man,  i«  friebtfaUr  cantagioM  io  i 
cueof  ooeirithiutnre  Uood  ta  kisTcuu.  He  henuied,  walked  to  tk^^ 
door,  and  tetorned  to  Itim  the  leper  on  tbe  tips,  azid  then  to  Ge 
dap  ia  bis  own  boiue,  prottrated  with  an  oacoDtroQafala  aod,  at  ex 
peneoee  hm  often  proredj  doc  nnreaaonable  Mrrooi  tenor.  A 
•titioa  ftxJ,  the  doctor  thooght  htoi,  when  be  had  wonoed  the  tm^^ 
oat  of  bimdDrisg  bis  fit  of  nerroiu  bomor.  Tnte  loldier  of  ChiiaC,  i^^^ 
I,  who,  when  hia  da^  called  him,  faced  aociietfaiDg  far  wone  than  ahi^^ 
Tbe  body  of  the  tnitaiocuria  baTe  that  qnali^  in  than,  and 
wbo  deprecate  or  deride  tbem  do  not  koow  the  facts.  Bat,  exccUc 
ai  tbey  are.  it  it  oot  for  tbe  work  of  proectrtism  that  thej'are] 
In  the  fint  place,  thejr  are  too  few.  ILjevj  miairiodfcry  bat  a 
hoBtCj  a  conTeyance,  children  wbo  most  be  tent  bone ;  and  rai 
being  to  ntoated,  lire  the  luiial  and  respectable  EorDpean  life.  T^-^  . 
costs  on  the  aTerage  £000  a  j^ar  per  boose  ^  and  tbe  c^nichea,  wb«<^ 
if  tbcj  arerealljrto  rcai:h  all  India,  need  at  least  3,000  agents, canxk^^ 
or  at  all  erenti  will  not,  proridf;  for  more  than  700.  In  the  koo  ^ 
place,  tbe  miasionarica  am  Kuropcaus,  divided  froia  the  people  \»y-~ 
barrier aa  itroog  at  that  which  separates  a  Chioatnao  from  a  London.^! 
by  race,  b/  colotur.  by  drcn,  by  incarable  differences  of  tboujEbt,  g 
habit,  of  taste,  and  of  language.  The  last  named  tbe  miKioi 
sometimes,  thoagb  by  no  means  always,  orercomes,  bat  tbe  rcion. 
ing  barrien  lie  rinnnt  overcome,  for  they  are  rooted  in  his 
natore,  and  he  doc.i  not  try.  He  never  tiecomcs  an  lodian,  or  ax 
thing  which  an  Indian  could  mistake  for  himself:  the  inflaeoce 
civilization  is  too  strong  for  him.  lie  cannot  help  tlcsiriog  that 
flock  »b'>ulii  become  "  civilized  "  as  well  as  Chmtian  ;  he  nnderat 
no  drilization  Dot  £uropean,  and  by  unwearied  admooitioD, 
guvcminf;,  by  tesohin^,  by  setting  np  all  manner  of  uvcful  iudiuti 
he  trit't  to  briug  tlinm  up  to  his  narrow  ideal.  That  it,  be  becomes 
pastor  on  the  best  Knglish  model :  part  preacher,  pan  tohoolmast 
part  mlc-r;  always  duing  his  best,  always  more  or  less  snccessful, 
always  with  an  eye  to  a  false  end,  the  Enropcaiiization  of  the  AstatiJ 
and  always  acting  through  the  false  method  of  developiug  the  de 
of  imitacton.  There  is  the  curse  of  the  whole  system,  wbethcrj 
mtsaioDory  work  or  of  education  in  India.  The  missionary,  like 
edueatiouiat,  cannot  resist  the  desire  to  make  his  pupils  KnglishJ 
teach  them  English  literature,  Koglish  science,  English  knowlcj 
often — as  in  the  case  of  the   vast   Scotch   missionary  colleges,  ej 


*  I  defy  living  msn.  cat  iMug  Ktcretanr  to  a  Uuuon,  te  ilats  secanlelT 
miwOTsry  ootU.     Hih  ulan)  oaa  b*  tmmy  asosrtalMd,  but  ia  additioa  t«  < 
noaivw  an  sUowaticc  tor  liu  baiue,  fgr  hii  coBvajrsnoe^  sod  for  mmmtb  nooBj 
■ick.    Add  tb»  coat  of  \ua  aluro  t>(  [general  nipt^uaM,  llie  cLftritaililt:  »lluiru)c« 
wi(l»ir,  Hid  tbe  gnut-iu-aid  tu  tbe  tcWil  Tut  tiia  cJiildies,  aui  the  MUl  wi| 
auttrod,  p«t  be  loM  tbaa  t)i«  auio  I  liave  mantinicd. 
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KSdmeats  as  large  as  universities,  and  as  saccessfal  in  teachiag — 
Kkmijli  tlie  medium  of  Engliah  alone.  He  wants  to  saturate  East- 
irith  the  West.  TLc  result  is  that  the  missionaiy  liecomes  an 
piocllrat  pastor  or  an  efficient  schoolmaatcr  instead  of  a  proscljrtixcr, 
tbat  bis  conrcrts  or  their  children  or  the  tbousanda  of  pagan  lads 
teaches  become  ia  exact  proportion  to  his  success  a  hybrid,  caste, 
lOtquite  European,  not  quite  Indian,  with  the  origitiality  killed  out 
them,  with  self-rclianoo  wcokeuedj  with  all  mental  aspirations 
icbcd  violently  in  a  direction  wliich  is  not  their  own.  It  is  as  if 
imen  were  trained  by  Chinamen  to  become  not  only  Buddhists, 
Cbinese.  The  first  and  moiit  visible  result  is  a  multiplication  of 
xidittt  vho  knOT  English,  but  arc  not  English,  either  iu  intellectual 
or  in  morate  ,-  and  the  second  is  that,  after  eighty  years  of 
:,  no  great  native  missionary  has  arisen,  that  no  great  Indian 
^nicb  hiLs  developed  itself  on  lines  of  its  onn  and  irith  unmistalcahle 
■dMcpendent  vitality,  and  that  the  ablest  missionaries  say  sorrowfully 
^lutvliite  supervision  is  still  needed,  and  that  if  they  all  retired  the 
Wffll  might  crcu  uotr  bo  uudone,  as  it  iraa  iu  Japan.  Where  3000 
iWcLing  friars  arc  required,  moat  or  all  of  them  Asiatics,  living  amoti^ 
tbi  people,  thinking  like  them  as  regards  all  hut  creed,  tympathiz- 
^  vith  them  even  in  their  sspcrstitions,  me  have  700  excellent 
hft  foreign  scboolmaaters  or  pastors  or  rnling  elders.  What  is 
■Wed  to  India  for  tbe  vork  of  proselytizing  is  not  a  Free  Church 
Cttlcjc,  an  improved  Edinburgh  High  School,  teaching  thousauds  of 
foksiias  English,  but  an  El  Azhar  for  training  native  missionaries 
viwgb  their  oim  tongue,  and  iu  their  own  ways  of  thought  csclu- 
■•liy — a  college  which  should  produce,  not  lioboos  competeut  to 
Ui*er  examination  papers  from  Cambridge,  but  Christinu  fanatics 
*UBed  in  the  Christianized  learning  of  Asia,  and  ready  to  wander 
wh  to  preach,  and  teach,  and  argue,  and  above  all  to  command  as 
IkMiMioaaries  of  Islam  do.  Let  every  native  church  once  founded 
1|t  left  to  itself,  or  be  helped  only  by  letters  of  advice,  as  the  churches 
rf  Alia  were,  to  seek  for  itself  the  rule  of  life  which  best  suits 
C^iuity  io  India,  to  press  that  part  of  Christianity  most  vctcomc 
to  tb  people,  to  urge  tliose  dojjmatic  truths  which  most  attract  and 
**U  them.  We  in  l^ngland  have  almost  forgotten  those  discuftstona 
*  U>e  natare  of  God  which  divided  the  Eastern  Empire  of  Home, 
^,thicb  among  Christian  Indians  would  probably  revive  iu  their 
lolltit  fercc.  It  is  the  very  test  of  Christiauity  that  it  can  adapt 
^lUi  all  civilizations  and  improve  all,  and  the  true  native  churches 
■  India  will  no  more  be  like  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Europe  than 
»e  clitircbes  of  Yorkshire  are  like  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor, 
"•nnge  bcliefii,  strange  organizationii,  many  of  them  spiritual  despot- 
^nf  a  lofty  type^  like  that  of  Kesbub  Chunder  Sen,  the  most 
"vual  of  all  modern  Indians,  wild  aberrations  from  the  truth,  it  may 
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be  even  monstron*  Iierc«ie»,  will  tppear  among  them,  but  there  will' 
lire,  conflict,  energy,  and  the  faith  trill  spre&d,  not  as  it  doe>  now  li 
a  fire  in  a  middle-class  store,  but  like  a  fire  in  the  forest.  Tbervi 
far  too  much  fear  of  imperfect  Christianity  in  the  whole  missiooa 
organization.  Chrt»tiaTiity  is  always  imperfect  in  its  beginninf 
The  majority  of  Christians  in  Coustau tine's  time  would  have  seen 
to  modern  missioaarics  mere  worldliot^s  ;  tho  converted  Saxons  we 
for  centuries  violent  brutes  ;  and  the  mass  of  Christiars  througho 
the  vorld  are  even  now  no  better  than  indiOerents.  None  the  lesn 
it  true  that  the  race  which  embraces  Christianity,  even  nominu 
rises  with  a  bound  out  of  its  former  position,  and  contains  in  it« 
thenceforward  the  seed  of  a  nobler  and  more  lasting  life.  Chriatiani 
iu  a  new  people  must  develop  civilization  for  it»elf,  not  be  smothoB 
by  it,  atill  leas  be  exhausted  in  the  impoesible  effort  to  accrete  to  it|| 
a  civilization  from  the  outside.  Natives  of  India  when  they  ■ 
Christians  will  be  and  ought  tu  be  Asiatics  still — that  is,  as  nnla 
English  rectors  or  English  Bisseuting  ministers  as  it  is  possible  i| 
men  of  the  same  creed  to  be,  and  the  eSbrt  to  squeeze  them  t^ 
those  moulds  not  only  wastes  power,  but  deatroyi  the  vitality  of 
original  material.  ^lahommedan  proselyttsm  succeeds  in  Ii 
because  it  IcavcH  its  converts  Asiatics  stiU  ;  Chriatian  proselytism 
i&  India  bec&usc  it  strives  to  make  of  its  converts  English  mid< 
class  men.  That  is  tho  truth  iu  a  antsbcU,  whether  we  cboos«^ 
afcept  it  or  not. 


THit    HUMEKIU  KERE.^ 


I.   TIek  Oltufiah  Rank. 

Tut'  Hcrc>  of  Homer  cxhiliits  to  uh  in  the  liveliest  IVjrm  oeveral 
important  principles :  partlj-,  the  reflection  of  dinne  and 
npRine  prerogative  firom  the  husband  upon  the  wife  ;  more  largely, 
tlaft  fixmdfttioD  of  a  great  pcrsonalitv  upon,  the  ruios,  aa  it  vere,  of 
olber  personalities,  handed  down  by  older  traditions,  but  vith  aspect, 
rhanctcr,  and  attribatcs  csseutially  recomposcd  ;  and  lastlj,  the 
I  incorporatioD,  iu  s  figure  of  the  lirst  msjcuty  and  qneonlineEs,  of  the 
^K'S^t  amount  of  the  weaker  feminine  jictmliarittes. 

She  represents  nothing  that  was  grand  or  noble  in  prior  mytho- 
}*giem.  She  is  made  up  of  more  incon^tous  mnterinls  than  any  other 
tnODg  the  greater  Olympian  gnda,  and  tliUH  there  are  eieiDCnta  of 
tB&flict  grouped  together  in  her  character.  She  is  a  powerful  instru- 
ient  in  the  hands  of  Homer  for  a  particular  purpose,  but  it  is  plain 
ha.t   ebe  did  not  coniuiaud  his  venuraliou. 

If  we  compare  her  with  Pallas,  the  one  go<1dess  who  besides  herself 
KX't4*n  powerfully  into  the  thourgic  action  of  the  "  lUad,"  the  contrast 
k  even  more  glaring  than  the  nnociation  ia  close.  Hen'  has  a  marked 
&fcn)nr  saperiority.  with  not  ouly  an  inferior  measure,  but  a  total 
;noe  of  the  qualities,  excepting  energy,  which  make  Pallaa  so 
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A  second  ngn  of  the  raok  of  UerO  ia  the  Oljunpiao  Court  is  cob- 
vejed  t?  the  teat  she  occupies  in  the  circle  of  gods.  It  is,  indeed, 
not  eipressly,  yet  I  tbiok  coiiclusivelj-,  dcRucd,  as  being  on  the  right 
li».ttd  of  Zeus.  AVheu  Thetis  vroa  summoned  to  the  Court  ("  Iliad/' 
jE«.iT.  100)  she  sat  down  hv  the  side  of  '/xw,  AthcntT  making  way  for 
XiCJ.  Iliis,  I  conceive,  sufficiently  conveys  that  llci^  was  ou  the  right, 
j^xid  that  she  did  not  miike  vny. 

A  third  and  linal  sign  that  Hcr£  has  ttie  first  rank  is  clearly 
found  in  the  fact  that^  when  she  enters  the  Olympiau  Court  or 
OcnociJ,  the  as»cnibled  gods  rise  from  their  seats,  to  show  her  the 
reject  which  tliey  also  pay  to  Zeus. 

It  may  be  right  also  to  meutioQ,  lu  the  same  vicv,  -wliat  seems 

to  be  a  certain  degree  of  porticipatiou  io  the  prerogatives  of  Zcua. 

Sbe  does  not  abound  in  original  gifts*     One  which  she  possesses 

wculd  not  seen)  to  plticc  her  in  so  forwanl  a  position.      Uut  she  is  a 

sltanr  in  the  altribitlions  ai^signcd  to  the  head  of  the  Tliearchy.      And 

ti\h  both  negatively  and  aOirmatiTely.     Negatively,  for,  like   ZeuSj 

and  Zcaa  only,  among  the  gods,  she  is  never  placed  in  direct  couilict 

'triib  mortals,  and  nercr  exercises  by  personal   contact  any  influence 

of  whatever  kind  upon  theui.     A[liraiatively>  for,  touching  here  on  a 

very  special  office  of  her  hosbond  she,  toRCther  with  Athen^,  thonders 

in  honour  of  the  king  of  goUUrich  Mukcnd  t  ("  Iliad,"  xi.  'J.')).     And 

slie  exercises,  unlike  divinities  of  a  lower  order,  direct  action  on  thA 

mind  (for  example)  of  Agamenonou  by  way  of  inciting  him  ("Iliad," 

TiiL  217). 

She  is  also  entitled,  like  Zeus,  to  use  the  servtces  of  other  deities. 
She  desires  Hephoiatos  to  desist  from  bis  acliou  against  the  Biver 
Xautbos  (xxi.  37U).  She  souda  Atheuu  to  deal  with  the  great  strife 
IB  the  Achaian  Asacmbly  ("Iliad,"  i.  193).  She  uses  Iris  as  her  mes- 
senger to  Achilles  (xviii.:234).  She  oommnnds  the  Suu(aNature  Power) 
ta  close  the  day  of  Trojan  successes  by  setting;  aud  he  unwillingly 
obeys  ("Iliad,"  xviii.  239). 

Iliese    ascriptions    are    not  carried  through    with    an  unbending 

conutteney.      She  harnessca  her  own  chariot,  and  acts  as  driver  for 

\tlKii^  (v.  720,  731J.     And  she  shouts  to  stir  up  the  Achaian  army ; 

wUd  is  not  in  the  manner  of  Zeus  iy.  731).     But   relatively  to 

otber  deities,  the  Homeric  \-iew  of  her  Olympian  rank  is  upon  the 

whole  definite  and  cletur ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  descent  from  supreme 

vwjeity  when,    tinlike    >!eu9,    she    assumes    the    human    form,  and 

■PfRsn  as  Stcntor   to  incite  the  army  by  a  shout  (v.  734f-6).     The 

boaoorof  being  born  of  her,  of  having  her  for  mother,  is  like  thai 

b&Tiog  Zeus  for  father  (so  says  Hector);  and  like  the  very  special 

ir,  which  was  paid  to  AtbeoS  and  Apollo  (xiti.  S35-7}. 
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Amon^  all  tlie  ^rcnt  periouages  of  tlie  Olympinn  STBtem,  tlicrc 
ia  noue  more  stronply  mythological  tban  Heru.  By  tliis  I  mean 
that  all  which  is  iu  her  is  to  be  referred  to  secondary  or  imajfinative 
sources,  and  that  ne  look  in  vain,  to  fur  &%  tht  i.*  concerned,  for  anr 
of  those  rays  or  Ktrcaks  of  a  brighter  light,  which  are  hy  no  means 
wanting  even  in  the  Zeua  of  Homer.  It  is  nniiccessarf  at  the 
present  moment  to  cousider  irhether  these  fragments  of  ilhiminatioa 
are  rellca  of  an  older  tnulitivc  religion  divinely  made  known,  or 
■whether  they  are  protlucts  of  a  subjcctire  faculty,  of  the  hunger  of 
a.  TcYi^ious  appetite  gradually  providing  for  its  own  sustenance.  "So 
high  coaccptiou  of  the  noos  thcoudit,  of  picly  to  God,  of  sclf-govem- 
nicnt  as  practised  by  the  echfphron,  of  the  moral  law  of  rclatire  duty, 
enters  into  the  mind  or  speech  of  Here.  The  best  that  can  be  said  for 
her  action  is  tins,  that  the  oattonal  side  which  ehe  takes  in  the  war 
is  on  the  whole  the  side  of  rigliteousness.  But  there  is  no  sign  of  her 
Laving  taken  it  on  that  account.  Ou  the  contrary,  we  may  fairly  say 
that  she  did  not ;  finit,  because  another  reason  is  assigned  (xxiv.  Bo)  ; 
and,  secondlyj  because,  whcu  Zeus  desires  a  just  mcaaurc  of  rcstita- 
tion  and  peace,  she  bnrstfl  into  unmeasured  wrath  (ir.  ai-). 

Apart  from  the  cflcct  which  Homer  imparts  to  his  picture  of  Hcrii 
by  a  great  stroke  of  poetic  art,  the  elementa  of  the  character  ore  in 
a  prevailing  degree  those  which  tend  to  littleness,  and  not  to  great- 
ness. She  is  vain,  scHsual,  jealous,  passionate,  and  deceitful;  and  in 
aeveral  of  these  defects  she  appears  to  surpass  rather  than  fall  behind 
others  with  whom  she  might  he  compared ;  or  at  least  to  partake, 
and  in  bcrstlf  to  combine,  faults  which  arc  distributed  among  thvm. 
Wounded  vanity,  the 

"  Judicium  Fu-idii,  ipreta-que  Wjar'A  fornuev" 


is  the  source  of  a  hatred  towards  Troy,  which  knows  no  bounds. 
There  is  another  very  odious  exhibitiou  of  this  quality,  which  touches 
Hert^  in  her  quality  of  mother.  The  gratitude  of  Hcpliaistos  to 
Tbetia  is  founded  ou  her  baviug  helped  to  save  him  from  the  cruel 
parent  who  Rought  to  hide  him,  which  roaymcau  to  put  him  out  of  the 
way  or  to  stiHe  bim  as  nn  infant,  because  he  vhm  lame  ("  Iliad,"  xviii, 
395-9). 

In.  the  first  "  Iliad,"  vigilant  even  to  fretfuluess,  she  treats  the  great 
historic  appeal  of  Thetis  to  Zeus  as  if  partaking  of  an  intrigue,  under 
the  influence  of  a  jealousy,  not  causeless,  but  here  out  of  place*  aod 
wholly  be&idc  tbc  mark.  lu  the  fourteenth  book  she  uses  the 
tcmptatiou  to  auimal  enjoyment,  uudoubtedly,  as  a  means  tu  a  bigli 
end  of  policy.  But  in  the  prosecution  of  her  purpose  she  seeks  for 
u  by  an  applicttioa  to  Aptrodtt£  ;  a  polluted  source,  for  in  this 
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difi&it^  tlie  extremea  of  pftuion,  aod  notbiag  but  tlie  extremes  of 
pawoQ)  save  tlie  single  giFt  of  personal  beautr,  arc  exhibited.  Even 
althii  poiut  Ileru  induces  compliance  with  tbe  wish  hy  a  fabulous 
pnlution  tiial  shcirants  the  kesiot  in  order  to  bring  about  a  reatitu- 
tkiD  of  coujugal  rights  between  Okcanos  and  Tethiis,  who  have 
qumUed  aod  parted  (xvi.  200-10).  Indeed  it  may  be  thought  that 
sioipW  Ijing  docs  uut  coutcut  her,  and  that  she  gocH  perilously 
B(v  tbe  verge  of  peijurjr  in  the  case  of  the  bath  which  she  takes  iu 
Older  to  appease  her  exasperated  huabaiid,  after  he  avakcs  ou  Ida 
(xT.  3G-~M)).  She  sircars,  in  terms  of  supcrlatiTe  Holemuity,  that 
thesctive  intcrreatiou  of  Poteidon  in  the  battle  against  Hector  and 
tlte  Trojans  was  not  on  hc-r  motion.  This  is  true  in  the  letter.  She, 
bovtnr,  had  not  only  rejoiced  in  it  (xiii.  15>i-ti),  but  bad  arranged 
and  eiecuted  her  elaborate  design  for  laying  Zeus  asleep  in  order  to 
pioIoDg  it. 

Id  general,  abe  plays  the  part  almost  of  a  scold  and  termagaat 
agiinit  her  husband.  So  veil  is  this  understood,  that  when  he  has 
been  Rtirrcd  up  to  the  extreme  of  csaapcTration  aguiust  the  joint  dis- 
obedieace  of  Here  and  Athene,  he  launches  his  wrath  principally 
agUDSt  Athens  as  a  corrigible  person,  but  regards  Hcr^  ns  an  habitual 
offender,  from  whom  nothing  better  could  be  expected,  and  in  some 
■eue  a  chartered  libertine  (tiii.  407).  In  tbe  violence  of  her  passion 
die  exceeds  every  other  deity.  When  she  and  Athene  are  alike 
anjcred  at  the  [irojcct  for  the  restoration  of  Helen  and  the  estabUsh- 
■nent  or  peace,  Atheni?,  iuwardly  murmuring,  or  inaudibly  luutCoring,* 
"keeps  herself  to  herself;"  hut  llcr£  bursts  out  into  passionate  rc- 
natitrucc  with  the  corcrt  menace  (iv.  3^),  which  was  ait  she  could 
tealiiR  on,  of  making  herself  and  others  disagreeable  to  Zeus.  It 
ii  on  this  occasion  that  Zeus  in  reply  points  to  the  brutal  element 
io  lier  hatred  against  Troy,  and  says,  "  Couhlst  thou  eat  Priam,  and 
his  haJlj,  and  the  other  Trojans,  raw,  then  indeed  thou  mightest 
besneued." 

With  certain  exceptions,  the  epithets  applied  to  Here  iu  the 
poou  tarn  upon  the  qualiticH,  and  corroborate  the  view,  which  I 
have  thus  far  presented.  She  is  dohphroveoma  {\\v.  I!J7  ct  at.), 
ntnnia  rridog  kai  aul^a  {v.  732),  keen  for  the  battle  and  the  shout 
BAtrtke  manner  of  a  human  partisan  ;  full  of  mischievous  tricks  {kako- 
ttduoiKi  rfo/o*),  XT.  l-l;  amechanot  (ifrij.),  fractious  or  unmauage- 
rffc,  impracticable  :  aptoep^s  (viii.  20G),  rough- ton gued. 

1W  elements,  then,  out  of  which,  materially,  the  major  part  of 
the  character  of  Herfi  is  compounded,  arc  of  a  very  low  quality.  But 
»e  may  now  turn  to  the  great  poetic  idea,  by  means  of  which  she  is 
psitjslljr  redeemed,  and  made  altogether  cffectiTc,  for  tbe  purposes  of 
ihe"Iliii» 
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Of  all  tlic  Olj'mpian  deities  of  Homer,  she  is  the  most  ioteoieljr 
Acliaiaa ;  aud  that  the  impression  of  tbis  character  remaiucd  upon 
her  louR  after  him  wc  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  she  continued, 
cveu  iu  historic  times,  to  be  tbc  great  goddess  of  the  Argivcs,  who, 
uotwithstoadiug  the  change  of  metropolis  from  Mukenai  to  Ai^o«, 
are  "  hy  excellence  "  the  reprenentntivcs  of  the  great  Achaian  tradi- 
tion. Elsewhere,  as  wc  Hod  from  the  pages  of  Pausaniax,  she  was 
but  little  worshipped. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  Hcr>3  is  the  most  national  of 
all  the  deities :  or  to  say  less  thau  this,  tliat  the  entire  basis  of  bcr 
character  is  laid  iu  nationality,  and  that  this  lesson  is  UQeciuivocaUj  a 
taught  alike  by  her  activity  iu  the  "  Iliad,"  and  by  her  withdrawal  ^ 
from  the  scene  in  the  "  Odyssey."  She  is  in  truth  not  the  incorporated 
intelligence,  but  yet  she  is  the  presiding  geuiosof  Achaianism.  Lika 
the  historical  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Coramons,  who  bad  no  eyes  to 
see  nor  ears  to  hear  save  as  the  House  of  Commons  bade  him,  bo 
Hcri-  lives  and  moTCS  and  has  her  being  in  Olympos  for  Achuian 
purposes,  and,  within  the  precinct  of  the  poems,  for  these  aloue.  h 

itcfcrcnce  lias  already  been    made    to    certain    of  the    epithets  | 
attached  to  Here  iu  the  Foems,  which  throw  light  upon  ber  meutal 
and  emotional  qualities.     There    are    others    which    touch    her    at 
various  |Kiiuts.      She  is  potnia,  august,  iu  "  Iliad,"  i.  551,  562,  and  iu 
twenty-three  other  places,  on  account  of  her  rank.      She  is  chrmo- 
Mn>iio«,  goldeu>throncd,  in  "Biad,"  i.Cll  andxiv.  153,  in  virtue  perhaps 
of  her  deriratiou  of  traits  and  Incidents  from  Zeus ;  and  we  have  aa 
illustration  of  the  extreme  refinement  of  Homer's  use  of  epithets  in 
the  fact  that  on  both  occasions  she  &pi>car3  iu  clo&e  personal  relation 
to  Zeus.     She  \a  yrcsOa  i/iea,'  the  senior  goddess,  and  daughter  of 
great  Kronos  {i.g„  *'  Iliad,"  v.  721),agiun  witli  reference  to  her  majestic 
station.     She  is  fiijtoirwv,  of  beauteous  hair,  in  "  Hind,"  x.  5  only,  and 
Itukolenot!,  wliire-armcd,  in  very   many  pa&sages:  nud  the^e    are  the 
ouly  compliments  paid  to  her  personal  beauty.      Her  standing  epithet^| 
haiipia    will    bo    considered    under    another    head.      But   the    most 
characteristic  among   all    the  epithets  of  the  Homeric  Herd  is  that 
which  sets  forth  iu  a  iMue:le  word  the  basis  of  her  Homeric  function. 
It  ia  the  word  Ari/eit',  which  might,  with  Rubstantial  troth,  thaagk 
not   grammatical  accuracy,  be  rendered  "  natiooal."      It  is  used  ia 
"Iliad,"  Iv.  8  and  v.  iHMi,  both  these  being  passages  where  her  attitude  is  M 
strongly,  it  may  be  said  even  fiercely,  national.      In  the  whole  of  the  " 
poems,  I  find  but  one  case  which  touches  the  Olympians,  and  which 
bears  an  analogy  to  this.     It  is  in  the  great  prayer,  where  Achillea 
addresses  Zeus  as  Dodonaiau  and  Pcla.sgic.     These  epithets  I  take  to 
oonvey  in  substance  something  far  beyond  aa  ornamental  use  or  the 
mere  statement  of  a  matter  of  fact.     Dodona  is  the  cradle,  the  birth- 
^Mitof  the  Achaiau  nation.      Pelasgiaus  are  the  race  whose  occapattoa 
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of  tit  C0DDtt7  is  prior  to  tbat   of  the  Actiaiana.      In  their  difTerent 

'  Ibrmt,  the  oae  local  and  tlie  other  racial,  both    tenni  mean  archaic, 

•i  the  word   Argei^  applied    to   Hero  means  national.     This  word 

coarep  tlic  mcaniQg  of  nationality  far  better  than  the  irord  Achaian 

ftosld,  bccauac    the    prevailing   ncnse   of  the    Achaian    name   was 

djfiisire,  whereas  Argeiaa  describes  the  special  scat  within  which 

tbe   Dational   power  and  life  was    at    the    time    concentrated,   and 

ositcs  the  local  with  the  racial  sigtiilication.     This  view  is  suBtained 

fcj  Homcr'a  u«c  of  the  aamt;    epithet  for  Helen.     When  he  wants  to 

drscribe  the  women  of   Ilcltas,  of  the  Peninsata  at  large>  thcjr  are 

^ehaian  ("  IKod,"  ix.  395), 

iroXXat  'A^j^mi&c  tt'Av  «>•'  'EXXjioa  rt  ^Olifv  rt. 

Bat  when  be  has  one,  peculiar  and  paramount,  to  present,  she  takes 

lior  name  from  the  stronghold  of  the  national  power,  the  umphaha 

or  ccatre  of  its  life,  Olid  she  is*  Argcian  Helen,  as   Hcrt^   is  Argeiaa 

H<!r£.     In  An  oatlitie  of  the  action  of  Hcrit.  I  shall  hare  occasion  to 

«laow  bow  consistently  this  character  is  maintdincd. 

There  is,  however,  in  the   poems   another -case  of  an  apparent 

smnLogy,  which  I  must  notice  for  the  purpose  of  putting  it  aside. 

In    '■  Odyssev ,"  Tiii.  288  and  xvlii.  292,  AphroJilfi  is  Kitthereiv,  the 

^txlcleu  of  Kutbera.     This  goddess,  whose  {wrtniiturc  in  Homer  is,  I 

think,  intentionally  feeble,  is  again  connecteil  with  place  in  "  Odyssey," 

Till.  SGO-3;  not,  however,  with  the   little  inland  near  the  Laconian 

ockiLSt,  but  with  Cyprus,  and  with  Paphos  in  Cyprus,  as  licr  own  abode. 

Ifettber  of  these  names  represented  an  idea,  or  a  great  interest,  for  the 

poet  or  \m  countrymen.    I  therefore  conclude  tbat  there  is  nothin^j 

etuphntic  in  sneh  local  names,  beyond  this,  that  they  mark  the  course 

by  vhich  a  singularly  depraved  Eastern  worship  was  by  degrees  trarel> 

Ung  towards  the  pcniustila,  sud  tend,  together  with  many  other  signs 

in  tbu  poems,  to  mark  Aphrodite  as  hardly  yet,  in  any  full  sense,  an 

AchaiaD  goddess. 

Tbe  nationality  of  character  which  I  have  ascribed  to  Her£  is  main- 

tmiaed  with  the  fullest  stress  of  the  faculties  \thich  are  awarded  to 

her.     In  all  higher  attributes  she  ia  far  below  the  level  of  Atbend,  and 

•be  does  not  eihibit  policy  and  insight,  nor  the  access  to  the  inner 

huDkn  soul.      These  arc  gifts  to  which  she  makeii  no  claim.     So  in 

ngazd  to  physical  gifts,  she  has,  like  Poseidon,  a   long  sight,  and 

ttdm  01ymiK>s  ("  Iliad,"  xiv.  153)  she  aces  Zeus  nitting  on  Mount 

Cargaruu,      Nor  is  she  said  actually  to  tread  the  earth;  hut  her  journey 

to  LemBoa  is,  greatly  unlike  the  journey  of  Athene  (for  example)  in 

dfifintt  "  Iliad  "  (194,  221),  from  heaven  to  the  cnmp,  and  then  from 

tbeesmp  to  heaven.      It  is  divided  into  stages,  like  a  royal  progress. 

Repassed  over  PicriS  and  beautiful  Emathi^,  she  sped  aloug  the  tips 

*  "Iliad,' ii.  i6>,  " OdyiM^r,"  ir.  I»4,  and  in cI«roii  other  placos. 
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of  the  inowy  raountaiDS  of  the  liorse-reariog  Thracifttts  ;  at  Athos  sbe 
swept  dnwQ  upon  the  billowy  sea,  and  bo  she  arrived  at  Lcmnos. 
But  in  ttic  wakefulness  of  congttant  care,  iu  strength  of  leal  for  the 
promotion  of  her  aim!!,  in  the  clarinj^  exerclsR  of  her  utmo«t  powers 
»be  is  Dot  behind  ctcq  the  great  Athcii^.  Indeed,  in  the  quatltj  of 
craft,  for  which  Athciii-  herself  claims  supremacy  over  every  god 
(sec  OdvhBCj,  xiii.  29S),  it  may,  I  think,  he  fairly  said  that  Athene's 
'vcapODs  arc  those  of  long  range,  as  nhere  she  disposes  cTerythiog 
remotely,  like  a  Pro%ndence,  f«r  the  destroctiun  of  the  suitors;  hut  with 
vcapoas  of  short  raugi;  Here  might  even  lie  a  rival,  for  nuthiug  can  be 
more  ready  and  complete  than  the  detection  of  the  combination  of 
Zciia  with  Thetis  in  book  i.,  or  the  xcdurtian  and  (if  the  word  might 
be  used)  slccpeiiing  of  Zeus  in  the  fourteenth. 

It  is  not,  thrn,  with  a  high,  far-reaebing  intelligence  that  Her£ 
pupsnea  her  aims,  but  with  that  lower  ingenuity  which  belongs  to 
icGtinct,  and  with  a  dogged  pcrsiutcncy  Thicb  returns  again  and 
again  to  its  point,  much  like  that,  though  the  transition  is  a  wide 
one,  which  is  reproduced  in  the  half-idealized  character  known  aa 
John  Bull.  And  here,  on  one  side  of  our  aympatliies.  Here  baa  a 
clum  upon  them,  which  is  not  obtained  by  the  lofty  conception  of 
intellectual  power  in  Pallas  Athene.  In  that  conception  there  is 
less  of  bumaa  clay  tlian  in  almost  any  other  of  the  Ulympiau 
dirinitiea.  But  in  Heic  there  is  a  great  deal :  a  fireat  deal  of  our 
nature,  and  a  great  deal  of  our  iniirmity.  For  her  character  ia 
often,  if  not  always,  on  the  borders  of  excess.  Tliis  trait  is  marked 
by  the  epithet  daimoaU* — a  word  of  varied  application,  but  bavin|^ 
its  different  senxes  bound  together  by  one  tie  common  to  them  all : 
the  state  of  mind  to  which  it  is  applied  is  never  normal,  it  is 
used  entirely  in  the  vocative,  to  friends  and  foes,  ia  affection  or  in 
objurgation;  hut  it  always  purports  to  be  the  appeal  of  reason  to  some 
form  of  unreason,  and  it  implies  some  influence,  whether  deadening, 
bewildering,  or  maddening,  or  simply  overdone,  which  has  drawn  the 
person  aildresseil  off  the  platform  of  an  entire  self-poucKsion.  It  never 
occurs  among  divinities,  except  as  a  rebuke  from  Zeus  to  Herv  in 
"  Iliad,"  i.  o61,  and  ir.  31 ;  and  it  here  implies  that  she  boa  for- 

■  As  there  >>iiif>  inon- mrioui  wont  in  Homef,  I  li<>n>  pive  &11  tbe  otfaor  caaea  of  ic» 
use.  It  ia  allectiouaUily  *»cIihiikbJ  Ijy  lii  itao'iiie  Xivlvivoa  Auilroniiitli*  auil  Hector 
("Ui»(l."  vi.  4117,  ^Mi]  Bill!  lii-ttrrcn'Oihiiiciia  and  ruutlojic  C'lklyiafjr. "  xuiii. 
I6D,  174).  It  ia  a|>])liiMl  bv  O-flviectirt  rrB[>L'cUulIy  tu  cbioftaina  but  lutijililjr  to  the 
evldicry  ("  Ili«d,"  li.  IIXI.  'SM).    Alto  ut«d  by 

}!.  lii.  smi.  Helon  U,  AptirwlitS  Od.  %.  440,  Cr«w  to  Odyweaa 

vl.  S'Jti,  .VJI,  HectCT  \a  I'ATiu  xviii.  IS,  OdyaiCDS  to  Ir«« 

ix.  40,  Dicmcil  t<j  AganKimiinii  xix.  7  3 ,  OiIyMcii*  to  M«]Mitbo 

xiil.  44.S.   IcIomeni'U*  tri  Dripliiilioi  iv.  774.  Antinnnn  to  tho  Kuitixa 

xiii.  lu.  AiM  to  Hector.  iiili.  405,  TeletnubM  Ui  thu  suihin. 

xxiv.  1&(,  HckftV  to  Priam. 


F^n^Uy.  the  icnsc  ftlUn  in  thu  •incla  cuo  wli«rt  llio  cpitlict,  initcail  of  Btsiiduiv  aloac, 
is  AttMOMl  to  a  gcnitivs   voun.     Uiitnai<>«>   in    "Odywvy."  xiv.  443,   callsd  CXljMW* 
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■-'  3rtin''n.  nrinm  of  gntala  or  ttruig^n,  vli«r«  th»  word  i>  indi<%ttv«  of  Mmpto 
It  ttill  tnMDi  one  out  o(  the  eonraon  bontida. 
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CoUen    licnelf   throagh    excitement,    tbat    she    is    moonEitrnck    or 
Tniiniiiiil. 

KotwithstaDdtDg  her  exterior  majesty,  she  rrpreiientA  thcanthropy, 
Dot  bf  *ay  means  in  its  finest,  bat  ytX  in  one  of  its  fiitleAt,  fornifl. 
Ve  nav  sbt  irith  truth  that  next  to  national itr,  and  with  the  large 
(OBreational  allowances  required  by  her  Olympian  station,  humanity 
iitlie  most  marked  characteristic  of  the  Humeric  UerS.      Humanity, 
vithottt  a    moral  soul,  or  the  eagle  flight  of  intellect :  but  with  a 
nrict]  and  tangled  mass  of  passions,  susceptibilities,  and  propensities, 
uoilcd  by  this  oomtnon  bond.      By  the  mode  of  their  development 
(bey  one  and  all  testify  to  the  faet  that,  in  the  model  upon  -which  the 
poet  works,  an  adequate  self-trnining  and  »clf-rcgalatin|^  power  is  no 
fongcr  at  the  helm  of  conduct   and   of  character  for  our  race.     To 
tiomw  a  figure  from  the  "  Odyssey,"*  where  Pbrontis,  sou  of  Oaetor, 
I  who  is  the  pilot,  has  fallen  into  the  sea:  Coanscl,  child  of  Well-being, 

^_     lias  lost  its  hold. 
^M  III.  Attribi'tcs. 

^H         .A  section   on  the  attriliutcs  of  Herd,  as  distinct  from  character, 

1^^  &oin  action,  and  from  inTcatigation  of  archaic  signs,  niu»t  he  almost 

a     blaok.      She  has  no  properly  Olympian    function,  such  as    those 

which  arc    specifically,  and   sometimes    abundantly,    given  to  other 

divinities,  unli^ss  we  regard  as  fultiUing  this  condition  her  (command 

over   the  Eilitbniai.      She  could  accelerate  birth,  or  retard  it.     This 

^'Oiuld  of  itself  be  but  a  ixiar  equipment  fur  the  sister  and  the  spouse 

of    Zeus;  I  shall  presently  tntiuirc  ■whether  it  may  not  have  another 

"^ca.ning.      At  one  time  it  appeared   to  mc  that  this  and  all  other 

*^*>mrol,  which  wc  find  her  oomctimcs  eserciso  over  certain  powers  rf 

^^^■ttirc,  was  assigned  to  her  as  a  satellite  of  Zeaa,  shining  with  an 

^^lowanec    of    rcfiec-tcd  light.       I'lirthtT  consideration    has    led  me 

^'tlser  to  regard  it  as  a  survival,  of  which  I  will  presently  endeavour 

treat. 

^^  IV.  Action  ov  IIitRft. 

^P  ~We  will  take  first  the  ai'lion  of  Here  in  the  "  Iliad,"  which  is  contiou- 

^>'vx.aly  sustained,  from  her  sympathy  with  the  army  perishing  under 

y^gsmtilenct,  in  the  first  book,  to  her   attempts   in   the   last  to  frustrate 

tlx«  general  desire  of  the  Olympian  Court  for  the  redemption  of  the 

^X>Jy  of  Hector. 

Vilien  she  sees  the  Danaans  perishing  by  ths  plague  (this  ia  the 

<;l3»T»ctcrii*tic  military  name  for  the  soldiery),  she  puts  it  into  the 

'Vx&i.Dd  of  Aehilios  {iiri  ^ptai  9r|Kf)  to  summon  au  Assembly.     This  act 

r«.ite8  a  political  question  not  rt-lcvaut  to  the  present  iiiijuiry.      But 

B-        tbe  direct  suggestion  deserves  notice.      We  find  it  employed  by  her 

^B     in.  one  other  case.      In  book.  viii.  217,  when  Hector  has  assumed  a 

^B  «  iti.  382. 
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menacing  position,  she  stirs  the  mind  of  AgftDQemuon  to  urge  forward 
the  foroe.  In  both  tlieae  cuc«  she  acts  u|k>u  s  mind  favourably 
preditposed.  Rut  her  power  doc»  not  extend  to  arresting  an  impulse 
vhich  she  disapproves  or  putting  in  action,  by  inward  force,  one  who 
is  reluctant  to  bo  mored.  Consequently,  when  sbc  bos  prepare  to 
apply,  she  makes  use  of  an  intermcdifttc  agent;  sbc  scndtt  Atbead  to 
restrain  the  enraged  Achilles  ("Iliad,"  i.  135),  and  also  despatches  Irit 
(xviii.  107-9, 183-C)  I  ©suggest  (190-201)  the  novel  and  extraordinary 
expedient  of  his  exhibittug  himself  unarmed. 

Such  liniitaliuu  of  the  power  of  immediate  action  ou  the  human 
mind  is  very  general  among  the  Homeric  deities.  Still,  in  the  case 
of  the  suitors  generally,  Atliend,  by  the  use  of  a  purely  iutcra^ 
ioflucncc,  which  upparcutly  goes  straight  to  the  seat  of  heart  and 
thought,  prei^'cnts  the  formation  of  any  disposition  to  amend;  and,  by 
a  yet  more  remarkable  exercise  of  power,  when  Amphtnomos,  the  best 
among  them,  is  about  to  quit  the  evil  com[»tuy  altogether,  she 
reverses  the  current  of  his  disposition,  and  he  returns  to  the  seat 
which  he  had  quitted  (xviii.  153-7), 

\\c  have  also,  in  "  Iliad,"  i.  1*J5,  an  illustration  of  her  true  nationality. 
It  might  be  supposed  from  her  thundering  in  xi.  40,  that  Aga- 
memnonTas  a  favourite  of  hers,  but,  in  order  to  arrest  the  I'loguc,  she 
stirs  upAchillca  to  take  a  stronglv  hostile  part  against  him,  before  he  had 
himself  suflcrcd  auy  personal  injury  or  afirout.  "VVe  may  observe  also 
that  it  is  Ileri?,  the  goddess  of  the  uatiou,  uot  Atheue,  the  protcclrew 
of  the  protagouints,  who  loves  bolh  chiefs  alike  (196).  The  charac- 
teristic care  for  the  uatiou  follows  her  throughout.  She  never  inter- 
feres for  or  against  an  individual  as  such.  Agamemnon  and  Achillea 
were  to  her  alike ;  her  care  was  for  the  people,  acd  for  the  rulers,  I 
conceive,  only  as  the  governors  of  the  people's  fortunes.  -Her  favourite 
time  for  intervention  is  when  they  ore  buffering  or  endangered.  It 
is  beeaUK«  the  great  quarrel  in  the  AsBcmbly  of  hook  i.  threatens  to 
disorganize  the  army  by  the  slaughter  of  Agamemnon,  that  she  inter- 
poses to  check  it.  And  it  is  because  her  Olympian  rank  docs  not 
BuU'cr  her,  as  the  spouse  of  Zeus,  to  come  into  direct  reUtioua  with 
a  mortal,  that  she  iuterposea  through  Athene.  But  Athenf!  is  her 
coadjutor,  uot  merely  her  agent,  and  the  language  used  to  Achilles 
is  (i.  UM)  "  be  persuaded  by  ua," 

After  the  interview  with  Thetis  in  hook  i.,  what  Zens  apprehend* 
is  the  outburst,  not  solely  of  a  vcmanisb  jealousy,  but  of  a  feeling 
that  some  plau  has  been  got  up,  which  will  stay  the  progress  of  tlie 
Achaian  arms.  "  A  pretty  basiness  it  irill  be,  if  you  set  me  against 
HcrJ^,  who  atwars  wiU  hare  it  that  I  am  helping  the  Trojans"  (518-9). 
licrC  is  cognizant  of  what  has  taken  place  at  the  interview,  aul 
boldly  challenges  her  husband  to  deny  it  <553-9).  And  yet  she  ia 
sot  omniscient,  but  ia  dependent  upon  sight  for  her  knowledge,  as  id 
~^gae  (i.  5€)  and  when  with  joy  she  sees  Poseidon  in  the  fight 
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1,UT>  lo3).    It  fleems  tliea  that  she  dmacd  1b«  procecdiog  and  promise 
oCZeiu  by  the  human  faculty  of  ingenious  ooajeotiirr. 

She  is  the  great  pleader  aguinit  Troy  in  the  Olympitin  Court 
(u.  U,  31).  She  moves  Athcni:  (loH)  to  check  the  audden  move- 
BBOtt  for  retDming  home,  'i'bo  war  vas  her  doing  (tr.  57).  She  is 
leoongh  (i-iii.  205-7)  crcn  to  oiiggcst  to  Poseidon  a  oombinatum 
HclleDising  divinities  to  rc»traiii  Zeus  by  tho  atrong  liaad. 
Pnmked  by  the  interference  of  Arcs  in  the  var  (v.  713).  ftad  agaia 
vin  the  army  i«  hard  pressed  (viii.  S49),  ahe  stir^  up  Athen6  and 
Usgs  about  the  joint  descent  in  her  chariot.  Vet,  although  she 
ii  oa  nich  occasions  the  prime  mover,  she  takes  uo  part  in  tbo 
d«l  of  Hector  and  Aia>,  or  in  the  Doloucia,  or  «:cncrally  in  any  rnsc 
vhne  only  individual  ai-hicvcmvnt!!  arc  in  immediate  Ticir.  Hut, 
wlea  it  waa  a  question  about  nndcrtakin^;  the  expedition  as  a  whole, 
Imt  lAflaeQce  appears  in  despatching  Achilles  from  Phtliid;  and,  wbeu 
iImkcs  Zeus  on  the  mountain  top  enjoying  the  sight  of  a  battle,  in 
irUeh  at  the  moment  tbc  Achaiaua  were  the  chief  suObrers,  he  becomes 
tober  (xiv.  15.1)  stugenn,  an  object  of  disgust. 

Id  lier  great  device  of  book  xiv.,  nothing  can  be  more  curions 
\]aa  the  miiturc  of  the  iugrcdicuts.  Personal  dccoralions  to  render 
litndf  attractivi;  (ICG  get///.),  humble  sulicitation  of  Tcry  inferior 
ildtiea,  Apbroditfj:  and  llupuoa  (Sleep),  thu  inrcntion  of  a  pure  faUc- 
kod  {'JliO-illfi)  in  aid  of  her  purpose  and  in  near  juxtaposition  with 
tbft  most  solemn  oath,  and  progressive  bids  of  bribery  ('438-11, 
367-9)  when  she  finds  the  god  of  S)(>i?p  mindful  of  former  miR- 
onnge  (1^4&-^l),  and  consequently  hanl  to  move;  all  these  are  ihe 
nried  means  which  Hhc  cmplnys,  but  the  aim  ahe  baa  in  view  is 
llmni|Lout  purely  politir  and  national. 

Od  the  awaking  of  Zeus,  careful  to  avoid  serious  nonscqncnccg 

*lacli  the  had  experienced  on  former  occasions  {xiv.  S53-7,  xv.  18), 

tbe  wheedles  him  by  skilfully  timed  professions  (xr.  45),  and  even 

■tndertakea  the  charge  (54-,  78)  of  sending  to  him  Iris  and  Apotlo 

to  execute  hi«  designs  on  behalf  of  the  Trojan  advance.      For  time 

^  been  gained,  and  the  Trojans  have  materially  stiflcrod.      It  waa 

lot  the  6nt  time  when,  by  her  fcmalv  aptitudes,  she  bad  (xix.  07) 

Wtwittod  her  bnaband. 

lu  the  eightccDtli    book,   where  Hector   has    been    greatly    cm- 

^Ideoed,  she  despatches  Iris  to  stir  op  Achillas.     She  rebukes  Zeus 

vhen  be  is  inclined   to  spare  the  noble  Sarpcdou,  and  balances  her 

I     reiDUUtlrance  only  by  suggesting  the  special  and  honourable  transport 

■  of  lit  body  to  bis  home  fxvi.  440). 

I  In  die  Hupreiue  crit.is  of  the  poem,  the  charge  of  AchiUes  and  o£ 
H  Hector  individually  falls  in  the  proper  course  to  Athene  and  to 
I  ikpoUo.  And  only  at  one  more  point  of  the  terrestrial  action  of  the 
H  fMmarewe  pat  in  contact  with  nen\  Achillea  dnrcs  the  River 
I     ^UBlhoi  to  assist  the  Trojann  (ui.  130).     The  consequence  is  an 
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intcnntxiure  of  tbe  terreatriBl  action  villi  the  dinne.  Xantltoa 
cannot  but  be  fuitliful  as  a  Nature  Power  to  those  who  were  largely 
Nature  worshijii>cn,  and  must  he  ilIbu  iuceu&cil  by  the  chnllcnf^ 
(136),  which  ii  aggravated  by  a  boast  that  a  hero  dcscoodcd  from 
i^eus  through  Aiakos  i«  superior  (IKD-'Jl)  to  any  child  of  a  River, 
He  feels,  hoiTcvcr,  ab&ihcd  hy  the  grentness  of  the  hero's  deeds, 
aud  appeals  to  him  not  to  choke  his  chaiiiicls  with  the  Trojan  dead. 
But  Achilles  spraug  itlo  the  stream  and  provoked  the  fight.  He 
waa  assisted  by  Poseidon  and  Athene.  Hut  Xantbos  called  in.  tbe 
aid  of  Siuiois  (307),  aud  Achilles  for  the  iirst  and  last  time  was  biurd 
pressed  by  the  united  forces  of  his  adversarie*.  Witnesaing  bia 
condition,  IJcre  with  nUrm  BCnd^i  Hcphaintoa  to  bis  aid;  and  the 
conflagration  devours  and  absorbs  the  water  (856).  The  River 
(369-76),  appealing  to  Wfitii^  promises  neutrality,  and  she  (ben 
(377-84)  calls  off  Ilephaistos.  Upon  this  curious  scries  of  facts 
I  will  comment  ia  the  next  section.  There  are  some  otbeiv, 
which  it  will  he  well  also  to  reserve.  It  may,  however,  be  noticed 
in  tbia  place  that  while  Zeus  is  acting  out,  so  far  as  general  laws  of 
destiny  or  tbe  balaucc  of  Olympian  power  may  permit,  a  "  benevolent 
neutrality''  towards  Troy,  the  oppo«ition  offered  by  Her^  in  the 
Olympian  sphere  never  relents,  and  is  psssionate  up  to  tbe  point  at 
which  she  is  restrained,  and  restrained  only,  by  apprehension  for  hei 
own  peraoual  safety.  She  is  very  uear  this  boundary  line  in  book  i. 
510.  book  iv.  21,  look  viii.  -127,  aud  book  xv.  13.  There  are  alaa 
curious,  and  as  yet  iucxpUcsble,  points  of  contact  between  ber 
mythological  record  and  that  of  the  Homeric  Heracles  (v.  292,  xi 
250).  AVe  may  naturally  enough  account  for  her  association  wi 
AthenS  in  twitting  tbe  wounded  Aphrodite  by  ber  womanish  qoaliti 
(v.  413).  A  more  extreme  anti-Trojan  animosity  is  exhibited 
ber  when,  in  tbe  Olympian  Court,  she  takes  occasion  to  apprise  Ai 
of  the  death  of  bis  sou  Ascalaphos  (xv.  110,  12).  On  account  of 
tcrgirersatiou,  ArL-s  was  peculiarly  baleful  to  the  liellcniaiug  goda ; 
but  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  commuuicatiou,  except 
to  iuflicl  paiu,  aud  to  ex]>ose  him  to  the  rough  treatment  be  received 
from  Athens ;  so  that  it  appears  to  be  an  act  of  pure  spite,  the  only 
one  perhaps  recorded  in  the  entire  action,  either  human  or  Olympi 
of  the  poem*. 

I  have  noticed  that  the  absolute  exclusion  of  ller^  from  the  pi 
of  the  "Odyssey"  bears  a  testimony,  negative  but  moat  emphatic, 
the  absorbiug  nationalism  of  her  character.  There  is  no  room  for 
her  iu  the  sister  poem,  where  the  nation  ia  not  in  question,  where 
everything  is  either  exotic  or  else  purely  personal.  Sut  the  few 
references  lying  outiide  the  movement  of  the  narrative  are  far  from 
being  without  interest.     It  may  be  well  to  set  them  forth  in  order. 

In  "  Odyssey,"  iv,  513,  we  are  told  that,  while  Aias  perished  on  th« 
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Klani,  Agamemnon  escaped  the  dan^crn  of  thcDcn,  for  the  Aiiguat  Herd 

Mfcd  bim  from  them.     In  riii.   -1^5   her  name  occurs  simply  as  tho 

•ptratc  of  Zeus ;  it  is  the  same  in  xv.  112,  130.  and  in  xi.  603  &bc  is 

in  like  manner  only  introduced  aa  tbe  mothur  of  MobO.      la  Jiii,  72 

we  fearu  that  she  carried  the  ship  Art/o  past  the  Ptanctni,  fatal  to  all 

Otlwr  Teasels  ;  and    in   the  cun'oin  but  dark  legend  of  llic  daughters 

of  Pbadareos,  on  whom  canh    goddess  busCowcd  the  gift  ttppropriote 

'td  her  nRicC;   Hen!  cndoirs  them    in  a  pre-cmiucnt    manner  with 

ily  [eidoa)  and  with  scnac   {pirtulf).      I  rescrre  the  last  of  the«e 

for  the  coming  section.     The  only  two  ihut  call  for  con- 

ition  here  are  those  of  book  iv.  aud  book  xii.      Both  appear  to 

ittttirj  strongly  to  the  nationaliam  of  IlcrC'.      She  snvcs  Agamemnon 

fttm  the  sea,   as   she  had  saved  him    from  tlie  sword  of  Achilles, 

aad  brings  him  in  safety  as  far  as  his  own  shore,  because  he  was 

tlie  head  of  the  nation   and   the  centre    of  the    great    expedition. 

She  saTca    Argo,   the  pasimeloiiaa,   the   ship   on   which  all  hearts 

tte  fixed,  because  Jason  was  dear  to  her,  and  ho  without  doubt 

in  driir  to    her   simply    became,  in   that   first  legendary  effort  of 

tbfMtioD,  he  vns  what  Agamemnon  afterwards  became,  the  leader 

ta  vkom  its  fortunes  hung. 

V.  Rblatiok  op  H&aK  to  tuk  Olueb.  Woasnirs. 

Id  dealing  with  the  Olympian  diriaitica  of  Homer,  I  employ  the 
tard  surriral  in  a  sense  partly  figurative  and  partly  historical. 
rortraits  drawu  under  the  shapiug  power  of  imagitiationj  yet  bearing 
vpua  them,  with  modifications  slighter  or  more  vital,  aiirh  features 
ted  attributions  as  appear  by  rational  inference  to  have  been  im- 
ported from  without  into  the  Olympian  scheme,  may  perhaps  without 
tiuleoco  be  considered  as  if  they  were  beings  which  had  in.  a  degree 
inidcrKone  a  metempsychosis;  so  large  is  the  chang«  of  atmosphere, 
Cnnronmcnt.  and  even  character.  And  I  term  survival  those  parti- 
mhir  traits  which,  liice  the  solar  attributes  of  Apollo,  suggest  by 
their  waiil  of  Olympian  congruity  or  sufficiency  that  they  had  a 
fortt^  origin,  aiid  that  they  are  retained  in  ihcir  present  places 
inih  relaiioD  to  the  succeseion  and  continuity  that  in  a  greater  or  a 
!«■  dejtrrc  obtains  between  the  foreign  aud  the  indigenous,  in  other 
Wdi  the  older  and  the  younger,  personnlity. 

Although,  from  the  manner  in  which  nationality  dominates  and 
Rvidas  tbe  eolirc  character,  she  may  he  regarded  as  the  moat  truly 
0<7Mpti)  of  all  the  llomeric  divinities,  there  are  several  signs 
'*a)di  point  to  her  alhnitiea  with  other  personages  moving  on  the 
•■u*  of  other  rettgions.  They  are,  however,  loss  palpably  indicated 
^■■Q  ii  one  or  two  other  cases. 

^«pithet  (>oo^$,  whatever  may  be  said  of  what  some  take  for 
n  astar  epithet,  ylaukopia,  is  dear  in   its  derivation,  and  means  in 
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ita  first  intention  hnving  eyes  like  those  of  kine.  It  is  not  likclj 
that  the  poet,  whose  entire  system  was  radiciiliy  opposed  to  anitual- 
iBm,  and  nho  never  endows  his  hcroea  with  features  tlcrivcil  from  tlie 
brute  creation,  would  have  given  them  to  his  Olympian  pcrsontgefl. 
Let  us,  therefore,  translate  the  word  as  large  or  calm-cycd,  in  eontrant 
with  the  (lashing  eye  of  Athene,  illuminated  by  the  spleudour  of 
her  intellect  frum  within.  Still  the  etymology  of  the  word  mani- 
festly suggests  that  if  the  Homeric  Herd  stood  in  a  position  analo- 
gous to  that  held  in  a  related  mythology  by  a  goddess  customarily 
represented  with  the  head  of  a  cow.  this  prior  form  of  reprcseutation 
may  hare  supplied  the  oceaaion  of  the  epithet.  To  refine  oud  tratt$- 
fignrc  the  association,  to  extract  from  it  whatcrcr  clement  of  beanty 
it  could  supply,  is  certainly  in  accord  with  the  general  method  of 
Homer,  It  appears  that  Iris,  in  (be  Kgyptian  mythology  the  wife 
of  Osiris,  was  represented  with  a  con's  head,  and  it  is  iu  every  wa«_ 
probable  that  such  imagea  would  he  among  the  early  importationfl^ 
from  KgTpt  into  the  Greek  Pcuinsula.  Wc  learn  from  the  work  or 
Dr.  Suhlicmann  that  thcj  are  found  aiuuiig  the  Mycenian  remains. 

ThiB  may  be  at  most   the   indication   only  of  a  single  and  sleuder 
thread.     A  larger  question  arises  with  respect  to  a  number  of  ae 
or    offices    ascribed   to    Hert^    iu  the  poems.       Of   these  n   porti 
may  be  sufficiently  explained,  like  the  thundering  in  "  Iliad."  li.  40, 
belonging  to  the  reflected  prerogatives  of  Zem.     But  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,    capable  of  another  and    more  historic   explanation. 
Indeed  another  explanation  is  beyond  all  doubt  required  in  certal 
of  tJicsc  cases.     The  l^ilithuiai,  who  discharge  for  Inimiin  mothers 
kiad  of  obstetric  functioiii  arc  at  once  her  daughters  (xi.  3/1)  and  b 
aervants  (xix.  119);   and  it  is  by   her  absolute   command  thro 
them  over  the  matter  of  birth  that  she  oxccutea  the  grand  dcvi 
which  sets  up  Guryslbeus  over  Heracles.     The  mausgcmcut  of  tfai 
agents  is  the  only  Olympian  office  expressly  givcu  to  Here.      Taken 
itself,  it  seems  ueithcr  adequate  to  her  rank,  uor  easily  explicnblr.  and 
we  are  driven  to  ask  whether  it  may  uot  ho  a  part,  or  a  particular 
application,  of  some  larger  conception,  namely  the  great  regulative 
power  of  Nature,  which  watchca  over  il«  provinces,  which  governs  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  and  which  throughout  the  poema  is  roQceo- 
trated  even  less  in  tlie  mythological  Gaia  Ihnn  in  the  merely  physical 
earth.    This  great  presidency,  it  may  be  obBerved,  is  nowhere  assigned 
to  Zeus  or  to  any  other  deity  ;  and,  iu  the  great  trichotomy,  the  Gaitli 
is  withdrawn,  a  rather  clumsy  expedient,  from  the  superintendence 
and  control  of  the  Krooid  brotherhood.     Probably  a  purpose  under- 
lies the  arrangement. 

A  Gaia  such  as  was  worshipped  in  Troas  conld  not  conveniently  be 

supplied  with  a  place  in  the   high  conrt  of  n  theanthropic  religion. 

She  may  be  considered   as  the    female   principle   corresponding  iu  a 

'C-syatcm  to  the  masculine  power  of  the  Sun.      Homer  had  to 


1  vitlt  some  beautirving  phrases,  but  kept  carefully  in 
□owbtre  supplied  exprewly  with  a  place,  either  in  Oljnnpos  or 
donrorld.  Tlien  there  w  also  Gaia,  whoso  pretension s,  ns  the 
ing  source,  would  dinplace  those  of  Demeter :  each  pro- 
Dg  had  her  own  local  predominaDce.  ButIgQ(}ge  thatGaialiad 
itronger  of  Ibe  two,  first  by  the  ample  recognition  of  her  as 
dnciogin  the  significant  family  of  epithets,  /rn^Arr^' ("Iliad," 
•  Odyssey,"  xi,  9S), poluphQrf^^  ("Iliad,"  ix.  56i), phuslsoos* 
jii  63);  and  again  by  her  plane  in  an  old  Thengony  as  the 
the  giant  Tituos  ("Odyssey,"  xi.i>75],whu  had otTered  violence 

These  iiidicaliona  of  a  strong  Earth-wornhippiag  system  are 
ed  by  the  fact  that  llomcr  does  not  suffer  (raia  to  appear, 
e  Demctcr,  in  remote  comera  of  the  scene;  but  puts  her  down 

Maturc-poirera  into  the  Underworld  among  the  retribntory 
liad,''  iii.  378-80,  and  ix.  5G4),  where  her  grcatncaa  w  recog- 
arocation,  and  at  the  same  time  her  pcnonality  is  do  handled 
Ive  no  interference  with  the  arrangements  of  the  Olympian 
Tor  am  I  aware  of  any  reafiou  why  we  should  set  aside  the 
rdationsfaip  between  the  word  era,  the  earth,  which  carries 
in  form,  lerra,  a  pnrBx,  and  may  ut  an  older  linguistic  stage 

Bspirated,  and  Uerc,or,  as  more  commonly  given  in  Greek, 

•t]  then,  that  Homer,  while  equipping  his  KerS  for  n  great 
ai  national  as  well  as  religious  pnrpo^c,  made  her  the 
for  the  Oala  and  for  the  Oemeter  of  older  syatcms,  as 
^bably  substituted  for  the  Sun ;  and  took  op  within  the 
ber  offices  all  snch  traditions,  whether  of  the  Egyptian 
ihnarniii    or  of  the  pre-Achaiau   Natme'^wpMhiBH  _of  the 
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1.  Her  relation    us  mother  ("  Iliad,"  xi.  270)  to    tbe  Kilithuia 
wkicli  makes  llctu  tbe  goddess  of  births. 

2.  The  isolated  and  seemiuKlf  incongruous  fact  thst  it  is  she  who" 
endows  the  horse  XftQthosvithtliepririlcge  of  speech!"  Iliad,*' xix.  -107  >. 

3.  Her  place  in  the  great  conspiracy  against  ?^U8,  whicli  1  have 
already  examined  in  the  pages  of  this  Rktiew  ("  IHad,"  i.  400).' 

4.  Tlie  curious  fact  that  kIic  .\uggcKtH  to  Poseidon,  iu  "  Iliad."  riii. 
200-7,  the  combined  use  of  force  to  defeat  the  will  of  >^us,  and  is 
rebuked  for  the  suggc«tioQ  ia  the  reply  of  that  by  do  means  lub- 
mtMire  divinity  (20»-H). 

5.  In  allocating  to  the  daughters  of  Pandareos  the  great  gifts  of 
beauty  and  sense. 

6.  The  dominion  over  Nature  exhibited  : 

a.  Perhaps  in  the  command  of  the  services  of  Iris; 

b.  In  compelling  the  sun  to  »ct ; 

c.  In  sending  licphai^tos  (o  assist  Achilles ; 

d.  In  sanag  Agamcmnoa  from  the  storm. 
Let  me  here  observe  that,  according  to  modern  ideas,  the  fei 

of  the  earth  is  cou5ued  to  its  regctabie  products.  The:  ancient  co^^ 
ception  was  wider  far.  When  the  family  order  was  methodised  ^^(i 
the  celestial  systeiu,  l^arth  v>aa  the  mother  of  a  family  of  giants,  s"^) 
this  idea  Uonicr  reprcncnta  to  ua  in  the  case  of  Tituos,  son  of  t  Ij, 
far-famed  Gaia.  Whoa  the  idea  of  marriage  was  embodied  in  %.!), 
scheme  of  Nature- woi's hip,  all  production,  of  whatever  kiud,  fell  %^ 
Gaia  as  the  mother,  logically;  the  father,  whether  Heaven  or  "tlii 
Sod,  engendering  all,  but  producing  nothing.  And  of  this  concern 
tion  we  have,  if  a  singlCj  yet  a  very  dear  trace,  when  the  Poet  telJi 
us  ("  Iliad,"  vii.  99)  that  we,  our  bodies,  will  (inalty  be  resolved  intc 
water  and  earth.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  life-giving  was  also 
the  lifc-rc^ilating  force,  in  the  simple  biology  which  sufficed  for  tiji 
day  sod  otlicc  of  the  poet. 

With  the  aid  of  thc«e  ideas,  it  sccme  that  we  may  reduce  in.  tt 
order,  and  refer  to  a  common  priueiple,  the  seemingly  promiscuo  ~tt 
acts  performed  by  the  Homeric  Hcr£.  In  relation  to  the  Kilitliui^^i 
her  motherhood  is,  in  this  view,  no  longer  isolated,  but  is  a  poitio--^» 
and  an  instance,  of  a  very  wide  and  far-rcacliing  capacity.  The  i«t^^i 
more  fragmentary  oHice  of  cudowiaig  the  horse  Xauthos  with  a  voic^^ 
falls  under  the  same  ol>servatiou.  It  is  an  exercise  of  tbe  produc^^ 
tire  function  in  enlarging  [for  an  Achaian  purpoae)  the  sphcrr^ 
asiiigTicd  to  the  action  of  a  living  creature;  nor  is  this  positio  ^ 
invalidated  by  the  fact  that  the  Krinucs,  whose  championship  of  th^^ 
moral  order  is  far  more  profound  and  inward  than  any  mere!  -' 
Olympian  idea,  resent  the  impropriety,  and  prevent  the  prolongatio  -^ 
of  the  speech  (xix.  418).  The  third  incident,  and  the  fourth  ^V 
greatly  dependent  upon  it,  find  their  explanation  in  an  cxaminatic 
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ofi  moat  remarkable  legend.     The  ecdofr meats  (;iven  to  thedatnsela 

Uing  \a  the  diHtributory  function,  though  I  cannot  explnin  the  inter- 

itntidoof  two  other  goddcwii!!!.  Whenwecome  finally  to  the  instances 

iDtlitcb  1  hare  alrrndy  referred,  in  which  Hen>  exercincn  special  powcra 

mr  Natoic,  I  do  not  cxclndc   from  view  the  principle  of  rcHcction 

offtiflc^ou  from   Zcua  upon   IIcK^.      In  Mich  n  case  an   that  of  the 

liiodcr  ("Iliad,"  x\.  40),  this  would  seem  to  be  the  proper,  if  not  tbc 

«It,  nplanation.    For  the  air  fuuctioaa  of  Zeus  are  sotDOwhat  jealously 

ptrdci]  by  the  poet,  and  Ihuudering  is  tbe  most  special  of  them  all, 

ki»i  LI  Dowborc  invaded   exci^pt   by  Athene,  who  has  it  on  grounds 

■yiy  ajmrt    from   the    present    discnssinn.     But    the  province   of 

Ihwidoa  ia  under  uo  auch  careful  rule  for  the  prevention  of  trespass, 

[lid  the  dclircraocc  of  Agamemnon  from  peril  of  the  una  may  licloDg 

|hikit  power  of  ordering  which  appears  to  bo  allied  with   the  pro- 

sng  power.     The  remaining  cases  deserve  epcciai  remark. 

Hcrt  doca  not  give  command  to  the  gods  in  general,  and  we  are 

prompted    to  look    for  a   reason    why   she    commanda  or 

certain  gods.      In  the  case  of  Atbenu  the  reason  is  obvious. 

work  syatcmatically  for  a  common  purjK»c,  on  n  footing  which, 

admixture  of  give  and  take,  is  on   tbc  whole  a  footing  of 

ity.     Tbc  other  casea  arc  those  of  Iris,  Ilcphaistos,  and    UclioB. 

'iC  Here  reprcscnta  jurisdiction  over  Nature,  which  orders  as  well 

loees,  then  in  ordering  the  Sun  to  repair  to  rest  she  is  in  the 

jc  of  her  proper  duty;   for  the  Sun  in  the  "Iliad"  is  wholly 

of  sovereignty,  and  ia  a  merely  ministenal  power. 

Wbcu  wc  take  tbc  case  of  Ilephaiatos,  we  have  to  remember  that 

kioo  he  may  obey  his  mother.      But  it  is  aino  to  be  borne  in  mind 

IW  ia  a  god  of  elemental  associations,  and  that  hi»  name  has  not 

{roin  the  elemental  soecic  of  lire ;  so  that  tbc  order  for  his 

eucc,  as  well  as  the  eventual  interposition  of  Heri^  to  prevent 

iBirer  Xantbos   from  utter  absorption,  may  be  du«  to  the  office 

ited   by  Tler^  from  ber  predecessor  Gaia,  aa  the  working  head 

DEsi  of  Nature. 

Ibc  same  remark  applies  to  Iria.  There  is  hardly  a  more  bcauti- 
looDceptiou  in  Homer,  and  there  a  not  one  more  strictly  Achaiau 
l^i^f  Ojfmpian.  But  behind  the  Iris  of  the  poet  there  is  alwaya  the 
|(l(atnui|;  of  the  rainbow.  She  is  idealized  from  and  based  upon  n 
l^ly  natoral  phenomenon,  the  butterfly  of  the  skies,  born  if  not  to 
r  Batter  and  decay,"  yet  to  exhibit  colours  which  as  soon  as  exhibited 
|>»  aithdravu.  It  oiif  therefore  be  that  Iris  is  the  messenger  of 
,not  nmply  as  the  queen  of  the  Olympian  Court,  but  as  her 
ct  by  on  ot^lcr  title,  the  title  of  the  Mother  of  all  that  lives  in 
'nteraal  world,  poeacesed  in  that  capacity  of  a  parental  authority 
pu  coDjDiuid  iu  relation  to  the  fauctious  severally  assigned  them. 


W.  E.  Gladstone. 
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"IV T'^^^  know — and  «oine  envy — tlic  blUsfuI  look  of  content  tbi 


lights  on  the  face  of  a  soldier  wlicn  slain  by  n  gun-shot  wourn 
But  the  toils  of  a  commander  arc  toils  of  the  mind — of  the  k 
The  expression  vhich  fastened  ou  Lord  Raglan's  countenance  in  the 
moment  of  deatli,  seemed  to  tell  of— not  pain,  l>ut— '  Care.' "  Tb«o 
are  the  words  of  the  simple  and  pnthetic  account  of  Lord  Raglan'j 
last  momcntfl,  in  the  eighth  and  last  volume  of  the  "  Invasion  of  the 
Crimea."  Care  indeed  !  Well  might  it  be  so.  An  old  man  borne 
down  by  a  weight  placed  carelessly  on  his  shonldcrs  by  an  incapable 
administration  I  More  than  thirty  ycare  ago  Lady  Raglan  confided 
Mr.  Kinglske  the  papers  of  the  deceased  commander,  with  one  rcqm 
only — that  he  would  publish  the  letter  which  her  husband  addressed  to 
her  immediately  after  the  repulse  of  our  troops  at  the  assault  on  the 
Redan ;  it  appears  in  1887,  in  the  lant  volume.  Seven  ye. 
elapsed  before  the  first  volume  was  given  to  tUe  world,  wiltr;:^ 
a  cfaaranteriiitic  preface.  Mr.  Kiuglake  accounted  for  the  dclay^^ 
"  His  knowledge,"  he  told  his  readers,  "  of  what  he  undertook  to  na^^.. 
rate,  had  been  growing  more  and  more  complete.  But  far  fro-^^^ 
gathering  assurance  at  the  eight  of  the  progrcaa  thus  made,  I  arr^.  _•■ 
said  he,  "  rather  led  to  infer  that  approaches  which  continued  ^ 
long,  might  continue  stiU  longer,  and  it  is  not  without  .a  kind-  g 
reluctance  that  I  pass  from  the  tranqnil 
absorbing  the  truth  to  that  of  a  man  who 
declares  it.      The  time  is  now  come." 

The  work  of  thirty  years  is  now  complete, 
large  that    there  is  difficulty  at  first  in  taking  in  alt  the  details, 
gradually  there  arises  before  us  s  conception  of  great  beauty — the  ic3 
of  a  perfect  man,  combining  gentleness  and  tenderness  with  adair> 


state    of   one    who         j 
at  last  stands  up    ^k^joi 

The  composition 
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tiDe  Grouiesi.  It )»  a  repnseutation  of  tbe  principle  of  good,  ilisplay- 
ioj^  iW  Mme  carcfiil  treatment  as  that  of  its  terrible  untitliesis,  tbc 
]iniidp)e  of  crilf  ou  tbc  same  canvas.  The  otlicr  tigures,  tIiIi  the 
dceptua  of  those  of  Lord  Stratford  de  lUdcIitl'c  ouil  of  Todlcbcu, 
lUT  Hf  of  themselres,  in  the  vords  of  Cassiiis: 

"We  petlY  men  cmrn  unilcrliia  Iiuj^n  1e^, 
And  w««  fcbiiut  t«  bntl  ouraclviw  diahDaoonUs  giBTes." 

In  the  central  figure^  wc  have  before  ns  a  labour   of    love    fVom 
the   hvul  of  au  artut,  iospircd  \>j  fecliugs  like  those  wbiek  animated 
the  lircut  of  a  Fra  Aiigelico,  iu  deplcticg  the  agouy  of  Bome  martyred 
saint.  Tlierc  is  the  want  of  perspective  and  proportion  which  charac- 
terizes tlic  work  of  the  early  cceleaiaittieul  painters,  and  the  canvas  is 
filled  bcTC  and  tlicrc  hj  pictorial  episodes  aa  they  may  he  called,  sueli 
w  are  tc  be  »cen  io  tbc  tryptichs  of  the  earliest  Florentine  nia«tcr«, 
irfaub,  perfect  though  tfaey  be  in  execution  and  finish,  distract  tbe 
attention  and  mar  the  cffecL      Shapes  of  demons  and  monsters  are 
■een  ode  hy  side  with  tbe  aatut  and  the  uugeU ;  they  are  introduced 
appuently  to  give  effect  by  contrast  to  tbe  beauty  of  tbe  prmcipul  figure. 
Vl  ma  owing  to  the  merest  accident  that  Mr.  Kiugluke  became 
tequaiuted  with  Lord  Bnglou   (tbc  circuuiitaucc  i^  recorded  in  the 
first  edition  of  tbc  "  Letters  of  &  Staff  Officer  "}>  jast  before  tbe 
batth  of  tbc  Alma,  and  that  he  was  enabled  to  accompany  hcad- 
qdanm;  but  he  left  tbc  camp  immediately  after  tbc  opening  of  tbe 
fall  bombardment.     Tbe  circumstuuces  and  the  Hiirrouuding«  of  the 
blrailiKtioD   created  a  lasttug  impression  ou   a  susceptible  nature. 
hoD  tke  momcut  of  his   returu  tu  England,  Mr.  KiugUke  became 
thtobampion  of  the  moch  assailed,  and  often  unjuetly  oAsailed  General ; 
deratiaR  thirty  years  and  more  of  his  life  to  tbc  laVorious  vindica- 
ticB,  MW  completed  aod  given  to  tbc  world.     >'or  o-n  account  of  the 
tmninttioD  of  tbe  campaign,  tbc  student  must  look  to  other  antba- 
litiit.    It  was,  however,  aoDOunccd  on  tbe  title-page,  that  the  history 
nitU  ead  with  the  death  of  Lord  Raglan.     Mr.  Kinglake  has  ru4 
"left  untold  tlic  story  of"  his  "Cambuscaii  bold,"   but   he  has  not 
iutbcd  the  history  of  the  war,  and  he  concludes  what  be  has  to  eay 
at«E«  of  the  moat  eventful,  if  least  satisfactory  epocliif,  of  tbe  siege 
*i  Sobftrtopol. 

It  wotild  seem  m  if  he  was  animated  throoghont  by  a  most  violent 

''•tfte  to  the  policy  as  well  as  to  the  person  of  the  French  Emperor. 

'fcnhtless  he  rejoiced  over  the  happy  accident  wbicb  delayed  big  seventh 

"'^  eighth  volumes  till  after  tbe  appearance  of  M.  Camillc  Uousset's 

'^'k — a  work  written  by  a  staunch  Republican  and  anti-Imperialist — 

'"■eb  enabled  him  to  revel  in  the  demonstnition  it  afforded  to  him  of 

'-'le  niToltiug  disloyalty"  of  tbc  Emperor  towards  Lord  Eaglao  and  bis 

'e*.  "Chortling  is  his  joy,"  Mr.  Kinglake  gives  several  long  chapters 

%  description  of  tbe  chnmctcr — from  bis  point  of  view — and  of  the 
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early  career  of  bis  pet  avcr«oti,  tlic  Emperor,  and  uf  liia  associate?,  atid 
inserts  id  the  first  volume  nn  account  of  the  coup  d'etat,  vhicl)  bad  aiH 
much  to  do  with  the  invasion  of  the  CrimcA  ns  it  had  with  the  siege  of 
Troy  it«e]f.  The  Enipcrot'n  naisfortunes  serve  as  feathers  to  the  arrow* 
discharged  at  his  prostrate  form ;  but  it  is  ovXj  just  to  sa^'  tliat  vhile 
he  was  "  towering  in  his  pride  of  place,"  he  was  a  mark  for  the  ridi- 
cule and  contempt  of  Mr.  Kiii^flakc.  A  poor  dreaming  impostor,  a 
masquerading  adventurer,  destitute  of  courage  or  counsel,  "  tnraiag  of 
a  pale  sca-grccu  colour  in  the  moment  of  danger";  "  n  man  with 
the  hearing  and  countenance  of  a  weaircr — a  weaver  oppressed  by  long 
liours  of  monotonous  indoor  work,  which  makes  the  body  ttoop  andH 
kcc{a  ihc  eyra  downcast" — "his  features  were  opaque,''  his  (jgurc 
aud  port  mean ;  in  him  there  was  no  good  thing  from  bcginuiug  to 
close  of  his  troubled  life — "  plotting  brain  and  weak  Bicddlcaomc 
hand."  The  end  of  tlie  Empire  may  be  pointed  at  as  one  viudication 
of  the  judgment  of  the  historian.  But  the  Umpire  gave  P'rauoc 
eighteen  years  of  prosperity,  aud  in  some  eensC;  of  rest,  such  a«  she 
.never  enjoyed  for  many  dccaduif  bcfure.  After  the  Crimean  war  ihe 
'Umperur  humbled  Austria  in  the  dunt,  and  gave  tu  Sardinia  tliu  strung 
arm  and  the  victoriuu.i  nword  which  enabled  her  to  realize  the  dream 
of  a  united  Italy.  An  Engliahman  must  confess  that  Louis  NapuIoou^H 
was  a  constuQt  and  faithful  ally.  V 

The  coutrorcrsics  and  passions  which  raged  during  the  war  hare  long— -■ 
since  died  out,  with  most  of  the  actors  in  it,  aud  there  is  now  a  gencruL.^ 
imprcH^iou  in  the  public  mind  that  the  war  itself  waa  »  tiUBtakc— ai^^ 

impression  which   will    be  confirmed  by  an  attentive  perusal  of  Mr . 

Kiuglake's  pages.  From  the  very  beginning  it  ought  to  have:  bccur^ 
evident  to  any  one,  who  made  even  a  superficial  examination  of  tlic  »itu — — 
atiun,  that  in  a  joint  expedition  by  France  and  (ireat  Britain  th^^ 
Euglixh  commander  could  not  hope  to  have  always  at  his  disposal  ^^ 
force  equal  to  that  under  the  orders  of  his  French  colleague.  If,  indeed  ^ 
he  were  a  Marlborough  or  a  Wellington,  be  might  aim  at  and  maiutait.:^ 
au  asceudaucy  iu  the  counsels  of  the  allied  Oenerala.  To  sliow  tha'^C: 
Lord  Raglan  had  those  qualities,  Mr.  Kiuglake  devoted  himself.  And,  be^= 
has  egregtously  failed.  In  proportion  as  he  has  brought  iuto  relicC^ 
the  loveaiilt:  traitn  uf  his  hero,  has  he  csUblialicd  the  abscuee  of  th^Si 
commanding  qualities  which  were  needed  to  enable  an  ofliecr  iu  hi^ps 
position  to  make  way  against  adverse  infiucaces.  The  historian  iDdcec^J 
eeems  to  have  been  conscious  that  a  man  who  had  been  from  boyhood  «■ 
and  for  more  than  thirty  years,  under  the  weight  of  the  Duke  o  t£ 
Wellington's  influeuce  was  not  altogether  the  most  fit  General  for  th^ss 
command  of  an  army.  "  The  gain  of  beiug  with  the  Duke  for  soe 
many  years  was  not  without  its  drawback. '  "  To  have  been  aJmiiii^t— 
tering  the  current  business  of  a  military  office  iu  peace  Uoi^fl 
experience  which  was  far  from  being  a  good  pro^^ 


was  a  kind  of 
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finltn  for  the  coraraand  of  an  army  tu  tlic  fielii."     Lord  Rnglan 

V19    liity-six     yoars    of    sgc.       Nearly    furty    years    liad     elapsed 

■inee  be  ulw  the  last  shot  fired  in  augur;  bis  experience  had  been 

tliil  of  a  sulwrdiuate — truateil    iudeed,  but    stiU    a  subordinate — 

in  tic  Peninsula,  where    probablj-  be  did   not  lenm   to  regard    the 

«ol(J;ef»  of  France  with  great  likiuK-     Tiie  late  Duke  of  Welliugtou, 

»pakiiig  of  \ih  appointment  to  mc  in  IB5C,  g&id  :   "  Had    mj  father 

h«a  itire,  he  would    never  have   allowed  sucb  a  thing !     He  would 

haw  isDgbed  at  the  idea  of  Fitzroy  Somerset  commanding  an  army  ! 

— 10  excellent  odioe-maii ,  a  capital  milittiry   secretary,  but  he  kncvT 

uodtug  of   handling   troops."     Wby   he    was  selected   in   a   secret, 

buned  somewhere  in  AVhitehalt  or  in    Downing  Street,      He  spoke 

Pnocfa  flueatly,  which  was   not  a  univcrKal  acctmiplishmcut  amongst 

oar  English   generals.     As  he  had  fought  against  the  French  when 

■n  the  ticld,  it    was    eoDBidcrcd    wixe  to  give  him  the  cuntr>>l  of  an 

•nnj'iihich  was  to  work  against  a  common  enemy  with  the  troops  of 

'Hiict,     To  put  a  tini&hiug  touch  to  his  (jualificaiioDs,  it  was  kuowit 

*°*t  Lord   Raglan  viewed,  with  an   unfavourable  eye,  the  new  reifiuie 

'u  Fnucc,      A  Dourbon  or  an  Orlcauist,  yes !      But  a   Napoleon  ou 

*°  imperial  throne  could  not  be  admired  by  the  old  aide-de-camp  and 

ftiKlary  secretary  of  the  Dnkc  of  Wellington. 

What  the  truth   Mr.  Kinglnke  had  tu  declare  in  1SG3  was,  in  not 

^^If  ueertaiiied.      There  is  the  one  very  obvious  fact  which  greatly 

'"*'»  the  value  of  his  lahorion-s  record  a.i  history,  and  which  affordcil 

**'**ion  to  a  grave  French  historian,  quoted  in  his  pages  with  respect, 

**•  eiprcM  his  regret  that  Lord    Uaglan'a  papers  had  been  entrusted 

'^  one  who — in  atriking  and  painful  contrast  to  Todleben,  who  baa 

'    '^tten  of  France  and  her  soldiers  as  a  generous  rival,  not  as  an 

ly — had  lunde  such  au  unworthy  use  of  them — "  ii  est  facheux 

fr*  papiera  de  Lcrd  Raff/an  itoieni  Jombrt  tfutrr  (ten  mains  ijui  on/ 

**•  fait  «f«e  «'  irittr  tsaage."     And  that  judgment  Li,  1  think,  well 

.•"ftded.     With  llic  exception  of  the  first  volume,  which  a  dcvoliJ  to  a 

*    Stiani  account  of  the  "  transactions  which  brought  on  the  war,"  in 

■'ich  the  beauties  of  the  writer's  style,  bis  sarcasm,  his  humour,  his 

^gery,  are  conspicuous,  the  history  may  be  described,  in  effect,  as  a 

glorification  "  of  a  siugle  licro,  in  which  accounu  of  feats  of  armsand 

'•^•Icnla  of  bftttle  ure  uitroduced  as  accesBorics. 

^V  prclimioary  »dections  for  the  conduct  of  the  KnglisU  army 
'*<o»cd  the  iuaerutahlc  method  indicated  in  the  choice  of  the 
*^'Jaa]-iw-Chief.  A  noble  lord,  who  bad  not  seen  any  service  csccpt 
'(  «bich  be  witneued  u  an  amateur  with  the  Kussi&n  bcadfjuarters 
Uie  war  against  Turkey  in  1829,  waa  chosen  as  Divisional  General 
Ca»alry.*      His  brothcr-in-tnWj  wl»o  had  never  seen  any  sor^-iec  at 

' .   Lmis  provwl    hu&wU  vifikut,  OB[Htbl«,   ud    b«  uLuiua  with  reuon  the 
f  tW  Mavrj  Caralry  ckuse- 
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0.11,  a  man  of  imperious  temper  and  limited  intcllij^encc,  witli  whom 
lie  vu  notoriously  at  Tftriance,  was  apj)oiate(l  to  the  Light  Brigade. 
Sir  George  Brown,  an  old  IIorBe  Goards  Adjutant-General,  aixty-aii 
years  of  agCfVas  picked  outtocommand  tbc  Light  DirisioD.  To  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  was  assigned  the  1st  Division,  consisting  of  the  Onards 
and  the  Highland  Brigade,  the  latter  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  whose  iuflaence  may  he  fairly  said  to  hare  extended  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  command.  An  able  old  Peninsular  officer,  who 
had  uot  done  as  well  as  was  expected  at  the  head  of  the  curious  military 
or^nization,  called  the  Spanish  Legion,  Sir  De  Lary  Evans,  was 
appointed  to  the  2nd  Dirinion ;  Sir  Richard  Kngland,  whose  name 
was  associated  with  a  Tery  unfortunate  operation  on  the  north-west 
frontier  of  India,  watt  appointed  to  the  Hrd  Dirision.  The  actual 
Adjutant-General  at  the  Horse  Guards,  Sir  George  Cathcart,  who 
proved  to  be  an  excellent  soldier,  was  given  the  command  of  the  4th 
Division.  The  pf^monal  staff  of  Tjord  Raglan  was  compoBcd  of  higb- 
spiritcd  young  fellows,  connected  with  him  or  his  family.  The  army 
— the  strength  of  a  corps  d'artufe  of  today — was  magtiiiiccnt,  but 
there  was  no  rcacrre  whatever.  The  army  of  Imperial  France  was 
not  hj  any  means  equal  to  that  which  had  effected  the  conquest  uf 
Algeria,  far  less  to  tlic  army  which  had  on  so  many  Golds  held  i 
own  against  the  leries  of  the  world.  At  the  outset  it  was,  ia  thei 
words  of  its  own  General,  '*  utterly  destitute  of  tho  means  of  un- 
dertaking any  operatioUR  whatever," 

Tliere  could  not  be  a   greater  contrast  between    two    men  th&D 
between  Lord  RagUu  and  St.  Amaud.      Tlic  portrait  of  the  latter  is 
alratMt  fascinating — a  soldier  would  like  such  a  Genera!  dearly — for  a 
soldier  such  as  thoee  who  followed   C«esar,  Alexander,  Marlborough, 
or  Bouaparte,  does  not  prize  moral  qualities  as  highly  as  he  ought — 
"  skilled  in  the  duties  of  military  administration,  knowing  how  to  holdL 
tight  under  martial  law  a  conquered  or  a  half>conquercd    province. "_ 
"  Of  violent  energies,   a  spirit   so    elaKtic    that    when    pressure  ol^ 
misery  or  of  a  bodily  pain  was  lifted  off  he  seemed  as   stroug   and 
joyous  as    though   he  never   bad  been  cruahcd,"  with  cxtraOTdinary~ 
iictirity  of  bixly — ho  danced  and  sang — ^played  tbc  violin — wrote  verses 
and  tongs — he  was  skilled  in  gymiiafltic  feats.     Socking  every  oppor — 
tunity  of  distinction,  "  speaking  with  luminous  force  and  charming 
animation,  bis  kcea,  handoomc,  eager  features  so  kindled  with    tlic^ 

mere  stu:  and  pomp  of  war,"  that  he  appears  in  Mr.  Kinglake's  pages 

aecret  and  criminal  though  he  was,  with  an  evil  name  and  antticedenta  _a 
utterly  unprincipled,  assailed  by  such  charges  that  the  writer  whc3 
records  the  fact  hints  that  ihry  could  not  have  been  true — u  the  beau- 
ideal  uf  a  sotdicr. 

WhcD  mcQ  began  to  insist  upon  the  capture  of  Schastopol,  ther^ 
were  vagDc  ideas  in  their  heads  of  a  descent  on  a  fortihcd  arsenaV 
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%  luflbudiiient,  an  a-ss^aiiU^  and  victor}' !  Prescutly  tbcrc  luomed 
wthiirejei  the  solcma  reality,  to  be  dealt  with  at  leugtli,  of  a 
vd^Xj  citadel,  defended  by  a  ^ rent  eagiucer  aud  a  derutcd  army. 
Tlca  tbc  siege  of  Troy  was  talked  abottt  la  one  respect,  indeed, 
thcrt  «i3  s  parallel  lu  tlie  allied  caiui»  to  the  ineideuti  of  tbc  siege 
iomted  or  cbronleled  by  Homer:  the  dissensions  of  tbc  cbicfs 
vroogfet  great  havoc  on  their  armies.  lu  dealing  with  these,  Mr. 
Eja^ake  rtriTe*  to  ibow  that  the  Krcneb  were  always  wrong,  and  that 
Lord  Riglan  was  always  right.  Tfae  theory  of  the  historian  is,  that 
perK»c  and  incompetent  French  people  were  always  striving  to  gain 
adranlsgc  over  "  oar  people,"  and  that  they  descended  to  baseness  and 
treschcrj  to  effect  their  object ;  but  Uiat  wherorer  Lord  Baglao'a 
■aHuence  was  exerted  he  at  once  established  "  his  ascendant."  Men 
fceud  lo  his  "  sway  "  like  rushes  to  a  Farotiiao  breeze — these  trucn- 
leni  I^nchmen  come  to  bim  in  trcnble  and  he  "comforts"  them — 
in  fact,  they  cannot  benr  to  be  awny  from  him.  Tlut  they  are 
iwy  naughty  all  the  same,  and  are  continually  thwarting  their 
trercd  comforter.  As  eiamplcs  of  this  evil  condact,  we  arc  told 
of  an  intrignc  of  St.  Arnaud  to  obt«n  the  command  of  the 
Turkiiih  army ;  of  another  intrigue  to  get  hold  of  the  English 
vmy;  of  a  marrellous  piece  of  wickedness  in  tbe  removal  of  otir 
Iniuys  I.nid  down  for  the  landing  at  Old  Fort;  of  a  design  of 
tlic  EmpfTwr  to  keep  bis  troops  for  fonr  months  in  trenches  before 
^bsutopol,  nntil  he  could  come  out  to  command  the  army  in  tbe  6eld. 
^oat  St.  Amand,  like  any  general  in  his  place,  shonld  have  sought  tbe 
^nu  maud  of  the  Tntltish  army  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  It  is  possible 
"^  Would  have  used  them  to  more  advantage  than  Lord  Raglan,  who 
^ftd  such  wont  of  confidence  in,  or  antipathy  to,  the  Osmanli,  that 
*E     made  no — or  a  very  bad — ose  of  them  when  they  were  at  his 

P1*hc  proposal  that  the  iienior  of  the  allied  Generals  ahoahl  take  the 
W>mmand  of  the  force,  when  French  and  English  troops  were  acting 
lOgetlicr,  is  represented  by  Afr.  Kinglake  a.s  a  deep-laid  design  on  the 
P*J^  of  St.  Arnaud  to  get  the  command  of  the  English  army  out  of 
tUe    liosds  of  Lord  Raglan !     The  project  obriously  referred  to  the 
■operations  of  detached  colnmns,  and  the  principle  of  it  was  acted  oa 
vo'bacqoently  on  several  occasions.     Tbc  allegation  that  the  English 
V>a.oy9  were  wickedly    removed,  wax  diiposml  uf  by  Admiral  Mends, 
ivYio  nnidact«d  the  landing,    though   ^fr.    Kinglake   by   no  meant 
accepted  the  authoritative  contradictinn.    The  marcVncat  constructed 
^_     cjral  of  M.  Housset's  materials,  in  which  the  story  of  the  wilful  sacrifice 
^M     of  prccwus  months  and  of  gallant  lives  to  the  "  rive*  " — as  the  French 
"      wiiicr  calls  them — of  Louis  Napoleon  baa  been  so  carefully  hatched 
oat  hy  onr  author,  will  be  examined  hereafter. 
Utril  AagUn  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Dritish  army  U 
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battle  of  the  Almnj  at  Bnlaclavn,  at  tukerman,  and  during  the  siege^ . 
up  to  the  assault  of  the  18th  of  June.      Let  us  see  what  va»  the 
nature  of  his  Taunted  "ascendancy"  in  council,  and  of  hiit  gcncraUhij) 
in  tlie  field  ns  mi  forth  by  his  eulogist. 

It  19  maintained  bj  French  sutLorlties.  military  and  civil,  that  the 
plan  of  attack  at   tlio  Alma,  auggcstcd  by  St.  Artiaud,  waa  accepted 
by  Lord  Kaglau — the  enemy's  right  to  be  turned  by  the  Britishj  the  — 
left  to  be  turned  by  the  French.     That  St.  Aniaud  had  hia  plan,  and  \ 
that  Lord  Raglau  appc^nred   to  accept  it,  is  admitted.     It  would  be 
Amuy,  if  it  were  not  treating  of  such  a  serious  matter,  to  read  Mr. 
Kingtake'R  accouut  of  the  conference  lietwccn  the    French  aud  the 
English  General  the  night  before  the  battle.      To  most  people  it  n-oiild 
Mcm  uaturol,  nay,  vitally  csscntiaJ  to  the  iiuccChB  of  a  military  opera- 
tion  of  tbc  sort  befurc   tbcm,  that  the  allied  GeucraU  should  take 
counsel   together  and   come   to  an   uudcr»taD(liiig  vith  each  other. 
Mr.    Kiuglake  HCutTs    at   the   notion  of   this   preposterous    Freoch- 
man    daring    to    approach    Lord    Uaglau    with    a  suggesliOQ    or    a 
plan,  and  lie  dcseriben — it  is  to  he  hoped  crroucomly — with  evident 
delight,  the  demeanour  and  attitude  of  the  British  Cammandcr<to- 
Chief  on   the  occasion.     "  He  sat  cjuict,  with  governed  features,  re- 
straining— or  only  perhaps  postpouiag— his  smilci,  liatcning  graciously, 
osscutini;  or  not  dissenting,  putting  forward  no  plan  of  his  owd,  and  _ 
in  short  eluding  diseuseion.      This  method   perfaaps  was  instinctive  B 
with  him,   but  in   his   iutcrcourac   with  the  BVeneh  he  followed  it 
deliberately  and   upon   nysteni."  A  very  pltaaant    colleague  to  work 
with,  truly  !    This  eonrse,  wc  are  told,  was  based  upou  "  his  true  native 
Knglish   dislike  of  all    premature   planning."     "  lie  did  not  at  all 
long   to  ruflle  his  mind  with   projects"!      And  yet  he    was  witliia  _ 
half  a  march  of  an  enemy  whose  pasitiou  he  had  not  reconnoitred  !.^ 
Bo«qnet  was  to  start  at    five  o'clock  in  the  morning.     The  time  for 
the  Bnti.<h  to  begin  their  march  was  fixed   at  seven  o'clock.     Lord 
Haglan  was  not  able  to  keep  his  promise.     The  Qritish    advance  was 
bungled.     At  the  very  outBCt  the  deployment  of  this  well-drilled  army 
was  a  muddle  :    the  divisions  overlapped,  one   took   the  grouud   o(^ 
another.    As   Mr.    Kinglake   says,    "  for  much  of    the   delay  which 
occurred  there  were  good  rcasous.     But  not  for  all " !     "  Sir  Gcorgo 
Brown  had  been  direetcd  on  the  night  of  tbc  10th  to  advance  on  th&— 
morrow  at  se\~eu,  and  be  imagined  the  order  would  be  repented  in  thai 
mornicg.      He  watted    seconlingly."     "  The  English    troops   moved^ 
slowly."    So  meanwhile  the  French  army  lialted  and  made  their  coffee— 
But   what  of  Kvaiia's    Dirision,   which    was  next  the    French    lefl;^ 
The  duy  of  the  battle  Hir  1);:  L.  Kvans  told  me  that  "  he  had   bcc[k_ 
forgotten  "  t      I'rinec  Napoleon's  corps  next  to  him  was  rendy  to  marct^ 
two  hours  before  Evans  reccired  his  orders. 

In  the  battle,  the  iucidcuts  of  which  are   act  forth  iu  nearly  30C^ 
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pagvs,  Lord  lUglao,  if  Mr.  Kmglake  is  to  he  1>elicrcd,  had  do 
alisre.  with  tlie  exception  of  gctling  up  tiro  guns  on  k  ridge  on 
■wtuch  he  found  himself  by  accident,  Ncvcrthclew,  one  i*  carried 
n-vriT  by  ^^^  sight  of  the  joyoiu,  spirited  British  General  and  his 
Sl«ff  caateriDg  gaily  along,  quite  apart  from  the  army  engaged  vith 
tbcenemy,  under  a'^tttadioua  cunuouadc."  No  one  who  reads  the 
dewription  can  doubt  that  the  liiHlorian,  who  was  invited  to 
jcjiA  in  the  exciting  sport,  vvtA  as  keen,  if  not  as  nrciLstooiod, 
a*  any  of  bis  companions.  It  is  uuprofitublc  to  rcucv  tlie 
tliscdssioQ  aa  to  what  roit;ht  have  been,  or  ought  to  have 
l>ocD,  done  after  the  battle.  Hut  Mr.  Kinglako  provoked  coutro- 
"v-crvf  by  laying  the  inaction  at  the  door  of  the  French.  Had 
X^ord  Raglan  been  so  minded,  he  lind,  I  thiak,nmple  mcaiii  of  pressing 
t.lae  pursuit.  There  were  the  whole  of  the  Cavalry,  tlie  Highland 
ISs-igade,  almOMt  unscathed,  one  Brigade  of  the  Light  Division, 
t  lac  whole  of  the  3rd  Division,  part  of  the  4th  Division,  the  field 
aa-rtillcry — atill  fit.  Tlien  came  the  curious  contrast  ou  the  afternoon  of 
ttac  battle  between  the  French  refusing  to  move,  and  Lord  Italian 
T-ef wing  to  advance  without  them;  the  French  impatient  to  pursue 
nesiday,aad  Lord  Raglan  then  refusing  to  go  on.     Sothe^Ut  passed 

lad  the  22ud — nor  was  it  till  the  2;3r(l  September  that  the  Alliea  left 

t-licir  birouac  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alma.  When  the  allied  anniei 
»«=t  out  on  their  march  the  leader*  knew  they  had  beaten  one  Itussian 
ariny,  and  that  Scbastopol  lay  before  them,  with  two  riven — the  Katcha 
■■tid  the  Uclbck — JDter>"Cning.  But  of  any  "jdaa"  of  assault  they 
■*ere  innocent — of  the  ttrcngth  of  the  position,  even  of  its  visible  de- 
•e  Decs,  they  were  ignorant.  "Upon  condition  that  the  Allies  would 
'*>  instaat  handa  upou  the  priio,  the  battle  gave  them  Sebastopol." 
'fcf  did  they  uot  stretchout  their  hands?  According  to  a  niemo- 
'**duiii  by  Mr.  O.  Loeli  of  a  couversatiou  with  Sir  K.  Lyons, 
'^'■'ly  months  after  the  eveut.  Lord  Raglau  proposed  to  St.  Arnaiid 
*^  the  second  day,  September  21,  to  advance  and  attack  the  North  Fort 
**y  «  coup  de  main,  but  St.  Arnaiid  said  his  troops  were  tired. 
tiord  Kagiau  was  disappointed,"  &<!.  On  the  22nd  "Lord  llaslaa 
**•  in  low  spirits."  lie  told  Sir  E.  Lyons  the  reason  waa  that  he 
''*d  been  tirging  St.  Arnand  to  advance  across  the  Belbek,  and  that  the 

I  **t*^r objected,  Btc.  Air.  Kinglake,  though  he  says  "St.  Aruaiid  was 
r***  binderer,"  admits  that  our  wounded  were  not  then  embarked. 
^t  St.  Aruaud  (according  to  M.  Eoussct)  wrote  :  "  Lcm  Attglaia  tie 
'**tt  pas  fvcore  pr^la  te  22,  et  Je  suis  relenu  ici  cemme  a  Ballc/iiek, 
'^WwiK  a  Old  Fort."  And  when  on  the  23rd  the  Allies  did  march, 
^^  baited  ere  the  day  was  half  spent  on  the  Katcha.  It  was  not  till 
^  erening  of  the  24tb,  when  the  Allies  had  massed  on  the  Belbek,  that 
■*©  fill  went  forth.  Sir  John  Burgoync's  memorandum  dominated 
•"^  situation,  and  Scbastopol  was,  according  to  Todlebeu,  saved — the 
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north  side— for  cTcr.  Lord  Rnglau's  early  predilections  were  in  favour 
of  au  attack  on  the  eouth  side*  Tliesc  came  back  on  him  when  the 
French  hesitated  to  attack  the  Star  Fort.  Mr.  Kiuglake  ihitik*  the 
flajik  march  lost  uit  Sctastopol,  "I  do  not  represent  that  Lord 
Kaglon  him&clf  thought  ill  of  the  raeiwnre."  All  the  world  known 
wheu,  where,  &ud  how  the  idea  of  the  fliiik  march  originated,  hut 
military  mcu  will  study  it  in  couucction  with  the  synchrououa  flank 
march  of  Meuschikoff— "our  people"  skirting  tlic  north  tide  lo  gain 
the  south  of  Scbastopol,  and  the  Eussiaus  juatcacaping  contact  with 
the  coliimu  of  our  march,  so  nearly  hitting  it  that  the  adrunce 
guard— hcndcd  by  l^rd  Kaglan  and  hU  Staff!— tumbled  upon  the 
Prince's  rcap-guard  at  Mackcuaic's  farm. 

One  of  the  two  GcncraU  of  the  AllJci  was  a  dying  man — SL  Arnaud 
had  ccaacd  to  exert  any  influence  on  the  aituatiou.  His  sueceasor,  Cao- 
robcrt,  who  proved  himself  a  valiaut  man  of  war  iu  Italy  uud  in  tbo 
battles  before  Mcts,  was,  a(?cordiiig  tu  Mr.  Kinglakc,  a  Sabby,  uol- 
luscouB  creature;  hut  he  exercised  as  much  control  OTcr  the  course  of  the 
armies  as  his  coUcAgne. 

The  bombardment  of  the  I7th  of  October  was  to  have  been  followed 
by  an  assault  if  the  RuHtian  batteries  were  sileoceil.  Bat  they,  ou  ibe 
contrary,  completely  silenced  the  French  batteries.  The  Uritish 
ripped  open  the  Bedaii,  and  by  three  o'clock  the  work  was  a  ruin. 
Todlchen  says  wc  could  have  taken  the  place.  Burgoyne  has  recorded 
the  same  opinion.  The  French  opinion,  according  to  Housact,  ia  "  Oh 
peut  tiirc  quiU  n'a  lenu  qu'a  Lord  Hagian  de  la  rciulrt"  (the  victory 
of  the  British  batteries)  "  dicuive,  Le  GranU  Redan,  cejour  la,  pendant 
pbtsieura  Aturea  a  4ii  dtvant  iui  ccmmf  une  proie  offerte,  et  qui  »e  pouvaU 
itre  tirievaemetit  contests.  Ily  a  ea  pendant  ie  aiirje  de  Sfbattopol 
beauceup  d*actiong  d'iclat  li  de  dntea  Jtonoredlea  a  porter  au  compte 
de  I'armic  anglaiae ;  tea/e  la  joum6c  dn  17  Oclobrr  afaUH  lui  donner 
lit  gloirc  aanx  parlni/e."  Later  on  wc  shall  sec  Lord  Roglau  assault- 
ing the  Great  Bcdan,  not  Ijccausc  he  thought  it  would  be  sncccssfully 
assailed,  but  faecauso  he  did  not  like  to  incur  tbo  risk  of  letting  the 
French  say  he  had  not  helped  them. 

Tlie  bomhrrrfment  having  failed,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  by 
regular  approaches,  and  ou  these  the  French  ou  our  left  entered 
with  great  alacrity,  but  tbe  Huglish  position  was  not  farourablcj 
and  our  flank  from  the  plateau  to  Balaclava  was  long  and  weak. 
Meantime  the  Russians  were  planning  an  energetic  olTensiTo  to  raise 
the  siege,  and  Lipracdi  was  preparing  for  his  attack  on  Balaclava. 
Ijord  Itaglan  was  warned  by  Ilustcm  Pasha  on.  the  2ith  of  October 
that  25,000  llussjans  were  coming  down  on  us  from  Baidar. 
Ix)rd    Luean    sent  a  letter    with    the    news  to  headfjuarters.      The 

*  "Iba«o  oTiMyi  bsan  di>pM«d."  h«  ny*  himwilf  U  Dir  Duke  of  Neww«tl«,  "to 
MMisidrr  tin*  SolMstopol  sboulil  !>«  *ttAckc<l  on  tho  touth  udo." 
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uwer  first  elicit^  from  Lord  lUglftn  was  only  &  mnssgc  of 
acknowled^eiit  sent  out  to  Ijord  Bingham  in  tlic  words  "  Yei;  well." 
Aftervanls  (tie  Chief  "  rcquesled  any  new  occtirrenoe  might  be 
reported  to  liim,  but  no  fresli  orders  rcaiilted  from  the  information." 
■  And  lo  the  6nit  Uiing  that  aroused  Loid  Raglan  next  morning  was 
the  scnind  of  tlie  Rusxiiiu  guns  in  the  valley,  and  be  arrived  on  the 
edge  of  tbc  plateau  overlooking  it  only  in  time  to  ace  the  Turks 
flying  from  the  optured  redottbta  and  the  portion  of  the  plain  be- 
tween the  TchcmBTa  nnd  the  WoronzolT  road  in  the  bauds  of  the 
enemy^  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the   allied  position.      A  great  oom- 

Imandcr,  nay,  a  pmdcut  general  of  ordinary  capacity,  would  never 
bare  allowed  a  handful  of  men  to  he  placed  without  nupport  in  the 
imperfect  field-works,  misnamed  redoubts,  which  invited  the  disaster 
of  Balaclava.     Tlie  Turks  were  sacriticcd  to  the  negligence  and  in- 
competenee  of  those  who  had  the  fate  of  the  luckless  Oanuinii  in  their 
Itands. 
B        The  Heavy  Cavalry  charge  was  a  very  6ne  feat  with  vbieh  Lord 
Raglsn  had  nothing  to  do,  except  looking  down  and  on  it.      ^fr. 
KingUkc  almost  succeed!)  in  rendering  it  ludicrous  where  he  describes 
the  attack  of  the  two  leading  regiments:  "  The  Scotch  Greys  gave  no 
nttcrancc  except  to  a  hollow,  eager,  horcc  moan  of  rapture — the  moan 
Qf  outbursting  de»trc.      Tbc  luniskiUings  burst  in  with  a  cheer." 
the  fatal    order  which   was   the  cause  of   the    destruction  of  the 
Light  tlrigade — an  order  so  confused  and   muddled  thnt  it  caused 
Gnt  s  wrangle  and  then  a  disaster — is  auCliciantly  condemned  by  its 
Hailtt.     It  was  written  by  General  Aircy,  but  it  was  dictated  by 
-Cord   ItAglan,      This    kccn-atghtcd,  able  (icncra),    "  whose  peeulinr 
Bbd  inKtinctire    facnity   for    the    reading    of  a    battlefield    enabled 
Aim  at  once  to  grasp  dim,  complex  sccncsj"  quite  forgot  that  he  had 
Ute  advantage  of  seeing  from  high  commanding  ground  that  which  the 
Oeacrals  down  below  to  whom  he   sent  bia  order,  could  not  .lec  nt 
■Of      "  Font  el  oriyo  raalorum.'*     Lord  Raglau    was  only  prevented 
*b«i]dom'ng  Ualaclava  by  poor  Mr.  Fililer — hb  Commiasary-Oeneral. 

But  hi^  nttcntiou  was  not  anakeued  to  the  dangers  of  our  Inker- 

^■n    Sank  by  the  action  of  the   ^th  of  October,  which  was  but  a 

Wcofmaisancc  for  the  great  onslaught  of  November  5,  or  by  the  instant 

•ud    repeated   representations  of  Sir  Dc  Lacy  Evans  respecting  the 

inMcnre  position  of  the  English.    Then  came  Iiikcrmau  at  last.    Some 

'•'^  P*gcs  of  the  fourth  volume  are  given  to  the  deticription  of  "  the 

*Mien'  battle."     It  was  a  surprise;  it  was  not  the  General'^  merit — 

itwaa  not  the  fault  but  the  misfortune  of  the  Russians — that  it  was  not 

tor  the  Allies  a  oonelusive  catastrophe.    Orders  there  were  few  or  none. 

TVe  battle  was  raging  when  Lord  Raglan  reached  the  road  by  the 

ITindmill.     Hut  CoUingwood  Dickson's  two  18.pounders  ?    'Hiey  weT«, 

o(  imine,   ordered    up   by    Lord  Raglan.     Rut  it  is   not    to    him 
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the  credit  can  ha  assigaed  of  liaviug  tite  guitt  mounted  and  sraiUI 
for  tbat  mortal  critis.     And  it  miut  iu  justice  be  stated  tliat  tin 
fire  was  muterially  helped  by  Uoussiui^^rc'a  twclxc  heavy  guns  on 
ridge  in  silencing  the  Kuaaiau  artillery. 

Tlic  storm  of  Norcmbcr  li  cumplcted  thi;  work  of  Inkcrmao. 
winter  siege — and  early  in  October  Lord  Kaglan  was  warDcd  by 
Kngtishmau  long  reaident  in  Uussia  wbnt  he  vould  have  to  cxpcc 
va»  npou  us.     One  has  no  heart  to  go  back    to  the   dctaiU  of  t 
terrible  time,  wbich  Mr.  Kinglake  styles  "  Tlie  Winter  Trouble*." 

M.  Itousset  relates  how  larish  of  help  and  of  offera  of  help  tbc  Fre 
were,  but  Mr.  Kingluke  does  not  make  much  mention  of  them.     T* 
Lord  Ku}^liiu,  within  the  measure  of  his  capacity,  look  steps  to  fG—sfd 
and  cover  and  clothe  his  army,  must  bo  admitted;  but  with  no    -m.^^mn- 
limited  command  of  money,  with  thpabKolnte  control  of  the  Ka,  «v~^th 
the  port-i  of  the  Eiixine   close  at  hand,  with  a  great  capital  wit'^fciin 
twenty-four  hours  of  his  Crimean  harbour,  the  hard  cruel  fact  rem  ^ —  iw 
that  the   Dritish  army  nearly  perished,      "  The  miserable,    pitia-V::^!*. 
hcnrtrcnding  condition"  of  tlio  force,   reduced  at  one  time,  de»i~^"ite 
reinforccmenta  of  several  thousands,  to  less  than  10.000  men,     w^u 
avenged  in  the  overthrow  of  a  Ministry.      To  the  anger  and  indig"  ^■la- 
tion  of  the  country  before  which  they  succumbed,  the  meagre  na.t^^w 
of  the  information  respecting  the  HnfTi'riuga  of  the  army  which  I-*  ^oti 
Aberdeen  and  his  colleagues  placed  bcfnn:    Parliament  in  no  s'rat:^'" 
degree  conduced.      Whilst  people  were  sick  with  anxiety — cravingT        "" 
news,  beyond  all  other  things,  of  the  Camp  before  Sebastopol — t^'*y 
were  grayely    itifornied    by  the    Duke  of  Newcastle,  or    some  o*-^'" 
Minister,  that  the  weather  there  waa  better  or  worse  than  it  w 
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the  date  of  tbc   last  despatch.      But  ihey  had  nothing  else  to  c*^— ""■ 
muiiicate.     Mr,    Kinglake"*   researches    have  failed  to  produce     ^^''* 
document  sent  from   Head  Ouarters,  "  secret"  or  otherwise,  wl^   '^ 
wouhl  have  enabled  tbc  Ciovernment  to  uiidciritnnd  the  situation,    ^^^^ 
to  place  Parliament  in  possession  of  the  truth. 

The  great  reinforcements  scut  to  the  French  soon  enabletl  thciit:^  " 
attack  the  front  from  the  WoronzofT  road  to  the  Quarantine  J^^'*' 
whilst  wc,  weakened  and  worn  out,  were  obliged  to  surrender  to  ^=^^' 
A11i(-*8  our  right  at  Inkerman.  Burguync  then  proposed  that 
French  should  take  over  our  Left  Attack  and  that  the  British  sbc^ 
COD  fine  thcmsclvta  to  operate  against  the  MulakofT.  This  propoaaL 
to  a  (Icmatid  from  ('anrobert  to  Lord  Haglaii  *'  to  slate  specific 
what  he  could  undertake  to  do  in  a  givcu  time"  in  carryini^  out 
plan  of  operations,  "This  missive"  with  its  " set  interrogatori'^^ 
seemed  to  Lord  Raglan,  according  to  Mr.  Kinglake,  if  answered^ 
be  likely  to  lead  to  "  antagonistic  correspondence  " — why  one  can  ■ 
well  sec — "  imperilling  the  French  alliance."  Lord  Kaglan  met  it 
an  "indirect  communication,"  and  averted  what  he  thought  "ag**^^ 
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^■vil  **— au  exchange  oE  epistles  between  tbe  two  heaiquirters.     It  w«< 

I  the  object  of  his  almost  «Tcnr  lUuuglil"  to  maiutain  Btboruttgh  accord 
*>«t»ceu  the  Frtuch  and  the  Euglisli — the  way  of  attaining  the  object 
'*Ow  resorted  tu  ap|)Ciirs  to  be  ill  culcuUtcd  to  cxtabliab  an  rnteate 
*'^i'f/iak.  But  vrhcuevcr  Lord  Raglan  coiumits  any  mistnlic — 
*ucli  OS  even  Lis  culugiat  is  forced  tu  uckoowlcilgc — he  is  coerced  b^ 
tie  Doccwity  of  maintftioing  the  alliance.  The  reader  is  tempted  to 
a«k  where,  thcu,  wbs  the  "  witchery" — the  irresistible   "ascendant" 

he  is  alleged  to  have  enerciscd  over  the  French  eouiieits  ? 

Od  Janujiry  Ut  au  agreetiient  wa«  entered  into  betweeu  the  Allies 
Ihat  active  operations  should  hegiu  iiihtautly;  that  the  Russian  left 
•lionld  be  attacked  m  well  us  thc-ir  right,  aud  that  the  MalakolV 
■hould  W  crushed  before  au  attack  was  uudc  ou  the  Itedau.  But 
'*  G^^ral  Janvier"  appeared  on   the  scene  :  the  English  were,  ouder 

»«treas  of  iheir  great  NufTering,  obliged  to  seek  the  aid  of  French  troop* 
(January  21)  in  their  works.  CsTirnbert'a  impntieuce  was  encountered 
o>  au  "  immeDseljr  protracted  delay  ;  "  the  winter,  sickoess,  and  suffer* 
•ng  and  death — these  were  not  to  be  denied.  Hnt  a  still  more  powerful 
*Eci]ey  was  SOOD  brought  to  bear  on  the  baffled  besiegers.  Ju«t  as  the  Allies 
^^cre  prepariuf;  to  seise  upon  the  positions  to  further  the  attauk  on 
tbo  Malakoff.  Toellchcn  seized  «n  the  Mamclon  and  the  Ourrngps  Blanet 
(>Q  t'cbruarv  '2'Z,  and  fortified  them.  Cnnrobert  hud  abittained  from 
**cciipyit)g  tbe  ground  till  it  was  too  late.  AVhen  he  did  attack  the 
^tabrvo  work  he  was  repulsed,  and  it  was  not  till  June  7  that  the 
'"caaciug  counter-approaches  ou  their  right  front  ncre  stormed  by  the 
'^■^nnb,  vitb  great  lcfl&  Todlehen  well  deserves  the  higli  praise 
*^^CQrdcd  to  his  genius  by  Mr.  Kinglake  ;  but  in  his  system  of  counter- 
approaches  he  did  no  more  thau  carry  out  in  a  masterly  way 
^*^  teflcbings  of  Vauban.  It  vtsa  on  the  French  the  weight  of  his 
^^taeks  wna  directed,  and  out  of  the  thirty-four  lodgments,  developed 
*trjr  ,oou  after  he  commenced  his  aggressive  defence,  only  two 
'  ?**aaocd  the  British.  So  February  passed.  Then  came  the  sortie  of 
^fcrch  22,  in  wbich  the  RuHsians  inflicted  on  the  French  a  losa  of  600, 
*>i4  an  ua  a  lo«a  of  70,  killed  and  wounded.  Canrobert  prevailed 
'^Pon  Ltml    Rftglan — whose    "  ascendancy  "  gave  way  as  Tiaual- — ^to 

^^««ede  to  the  wiab  of  Omar  Pasha  to  transfer  his  17,()(»0  Turks  and 
*'*7  guns  ft-om  Eupatoria  to  tbe  plateau  of  Sebaslopol.  But  ere 
^*>*,  Niels  plan,  which  aimed  at  a  complete  investment  of  the  place 
^*«  becoming  a  factor — a  plan  which  would  have  saved  the  Allies 
^•••ea  greater  in  the  aggregate  than  those  at  Alma,  Balaclava,  Inkcr- 
^*^,  and  the  Tchernaya  together.  Mr.  Kttiglake  arcrs  that  the  siege 
^•«  now,  in  facl,  nt  an  end.     Therefore,  according  to  the  author,  tbe 

fc?**nlhardn^CIlt  of  April  9  was  a  farce — a  cold-blooded  aacritiee  of 
^^  own  soldiers — by  the  Fmperor.  It  it  almost  exasperating  to  peruxe 
V  1UL-  LI  II. 
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the  credit  cau  bo  astigaecl  of 
for  that  mortal  crisis.  And 
fire  was  materially  helped  by 
ri()gc  in  ailciii^ing  the  Russian 
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It  «B9  only  tlie  goddess  Fortune,  to  whom  Mr.  Kiaglake  so  ofUu 

4|q)6a]s,  that  enabled  our  scanty  force   to  gain  and  bold  tlic  work, 

riifCb  moreover  was  cIokc  to  tlic  adva.Dce  sap  of  our  tltird  parallel. 

Tlio  foartb  and  last  booiburdmeut  of  tbe  17tb  of  June  vrougbt 

i*FOC  on  all  the  enemy's  works,  anil  slew   iOOO  men.     Scbwtopol 

vAS  ripe  for  assault.      Wbcn  oigbt  came  oq  the  fire  was  still  kept  up 

Qtx  fkU  tbe  ettetnj'fl  lines. 

Tbe  French  General  was,  however, all  tbJs  time  under  "torments" 
i*g|Iactcd  by  tbe  Emptror,  "torture"  of  mitid  so  ^reat  that  Mr. 
^inglake  starts  tbe  tbeoi7  tli&t  he  was  what  is  vulgarly  colled 
(•  piit  out  of  bis  miud,"  and  that  for  eight  days  be  was  au  idiot! 
X^tJK-  *"  i"  the  broad,  plain  fact  conveyed,  under  many  ingenious  words. 
p(-«>oli  :  that  he  abandoned  the  project  of  attacking  the  right  of  the 
^ix^*'^*^ — 'that  is,  the  town  front — and  resolved  to  conlinc  the  assault 
^  ttc  Little  Redan,  the  MaUkoff,  and  the  works  iutervenicg.  Mr. 
-^ix^glake  infers  that  be  did  so  because  be  feared  the  French  would 
rxirx  riot  through  the  streets  after  tticy  bad  taken  tbe  Bastion  du  Mat 
ftocl  tbe  Quarantine.  Butter  reason  wuuld  have  been  the  tremendous 
^^  fire?  to  which  they  would  bare  been  exposed  from  the  great  forts  at  the 
^K  otlaertidc  of  the  harbour,  the  steamers,  and  the  batteries.  Secondly, 
^B  B£l)">er  removed  Bosquet  from  the  command  of  the  troops  on  the 
^H  lig}*^'  to  lake  charge  of  a  cot\i&  to  watch  the  Ausstan  field  army 
^H  (UL  the  Tchernaya.  'fliinl  and  greatest  aberration — he  made  a 
^V  4ucl<!(n  change  in  the  plan  of  the  asAault  to  which  Mr.  Kiiiglake 
^V  attaches  an  overwhelming  influence  in  determining  the  disantrons 
■^      result. 

^H  It  is  very  donbtfut  whether  a  cannonade  for  two  hours  after  day- 

^H  break  on  the  morning  of  the  ISlh  would  have  reduced  the  Great 
^H  Redan  to  impotence  and  cleared  the  way  for  an  attack ;  it  would 
W  have  rather  served  as  an  alerte  and  warned  the  reserves.  Lord 
^^  Raglan  was  now  full  of  confidence,  but  in  the  evening  Pelissier  iu- 
^H  *oi*xiied  him  that  he  did  not  intend  to  open  fire  at  daybreak,  and 
^^  taat  he  would  deliver  tbe  assault  as  soon  as  it  was  dawn.  There  is, 
'  t^hiuk,  no  good  ground  for  Mr.  Kinglake's  surmise  that  the  Russians 
'c-iarmed  their  batteries  on  the  Qigbc  of  tbe  17th  of  June ;  when  even 
^^  tire  was  overpowering  they  were  wont  to  retire  their  guns  from 
^*x^  embrasores.  Ue  does  not  say  a  word  aUuiit  the  cause  of  P^lisstcr'B 
^'termination  to  assault  at  daybrenk  in.stcad  ofaOpening  fire  and 
^^^tinaing  it  for  a  couple  of  hoora  ere  he  launched  his  columns 
J~  the  place.  General  St  Jean  d'Angely  had  informed  him 
^^^^  it  woald  be  impossible  to  get  the  French  columns  of  asaaoli. 


>0\jatiag  to  18,000  men,  into  the  trenches  without  giving  full  notice 
t.h«   enemy.      It  will  be    observed    that   Lord  Kaglan   did  not 
■^^'^^iHJse  any  plan  or  take  any  initiative;  his  ascendancy  had   now 
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quite  vanished,  if  ever   it  existed,   eren  otct  this  bewildered  aoc 
persecuted  Pclissicr. 

Sir  George  Brown  made  the  dispositions  for  tie  awauU.  Never, 
tareir,  was  such  n  prepsration  for  such  n  task  !  One  hundred  rillc- 
men,  fifty  soldiers  carrylDg  wool  bags,  120  soldiers  and  sailont  nith 
ladders,  u.  main  columu  or  stormiug  party  400  strong,  vitli  a  reiterve 
of  800 — that  oa  the  left  or  the  proper  right  flank  of  the  Great 
Bcdao !  A  sidiilar  porteiitou»  force  was  told  off  against  th^H 
eaatcru  flank  1  Tbey  never  had  a  chance  I  Tbe  leading  mcu  did  not 
pass  tlic  abattis,  if  they  reached  it !  Todlcbea  declares  the  columns 
were  quite  inadequnlc  for  the  vork  they  bad  in  hand.  Our  mea  vrere 
swept  away  by  vfhtit  !Mr.  Kinglake  calls  "blasts  of  mitrail'* — for  be 
will  not  condescend  to  use  a  French  vord,  and  so  makes  one  of  his  own 
—reinforced  by  heavy  musketry  fire.  It  was  a  sad  18th  of  June  ;  tbafl 
French  lost  3500  men,  the  English  1505  ;  the  sole  bright  spot — and  it 
was  c\'aucsceut — being  tbe  success  of  Kyre's  column  near  the  head, 
of  Man-of-War  Harbour. 

And  then — when  all  was  done^ — there  was  reserved  for  our  p( 
and    for  their  General  a.  humiliation    which    it    is    not    even 
pleasant  to  think  about. 

Three  day?  after  the  awault,  Lord  Raglan  "imparted"  to  Pi'dissier 
his  resolution  to  give  up  the  attack  on  the  Itcdan  altogether — and 
announced  that  "  it  only  rcmaiued  to  be  decided  what  shall  be  the 
active  part  which  the  Dritieh  troops  shall  take  iu  the  forthcoming 
Operations."  Seven  days  afterwarda — on  the  evening  of  the  2«th — ^ 
Lord  Raglan  died.  ■ 

The  Hcrniint  of  his  last  moments  is  most  toiiehing;    it  ends  with" 
the  words  that  1  have  quoted  at  the  commencement  of  this  article. 
There  can    be  little  doubt  that  grief  at   the   loss  of  friends,  and 
bitter  dLiiappointrocnt  at  the   failure   of  an  attack  which   he    knew 
could  not  succeed,  and  which  he  ordered  against  his  own  judgment,  ^ 
had  a  cruching  effect  on  a  gallant  fearless  spirit  which  no  pcraouolfl 
danger  could  daunt.  " 

If  I  have  thought  it  ncoeaiary,  in,  these  reinarka,  to  expose  what 
appeared  to  me  to  be  the  injustice,  esaggeration  and  partiality  of  the 
historian,  I  have  done  ho  with  reluctance,  because  iu  common  witli 
all  bia  readers  I  admire  the  intense  love  of  country  which  animates 
every  page — dangerously  like,  now  and  then,  though  it  be  in 
expression,  to  the  disreputable  attribute  called  in  French  litera- 
ture Cbauvinisme.  No  one  can  read  this  book  without  feeling 
that  Mr.  Kinglake  helievea  every  word  of  what  he  has  written. 
As  fur  the  beauty  of  the  language,  which  is  united  to  laboriona 
research,  attesting  the  genius  and  the  diligence  of  the  writer,  no 
praise  can  be  too  great.    The  descriptive  power  of  many  passages  can- 
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not  be  exceeded,  and  ia  dealing  with  the  episodes  of  hattle  Mr.  King- 
lake's  warlike  natijre  ia  so  excited  that  he  hurries  his  reader  from 
scene  to  scene  as  if  he  were  on  a  mnawaj  charger.  Of  tricks  of 
phrase,  of  iteration,  fantastic  and  tiresome,  there  are  rather  frequent 
instances,  bnt  these  are  "  macula  solis."  The  brightness  and  finish 
of  the  work  show  the  hand  of  the  master.  All  in  all  it  is  delightful 
remding,  and  the  gallant  deeds  of  gallant  men  are  recorded  in  lan- 
guage which  will  ever  enshrine  their  memories  amongst  Engtish- 
spei^ing  people,  all  over  the  world,  iu  "  The  luvasion  of  the  Crimea." 

W.    H.    ECSSELL. 
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TO  tliose  wliom  William  Cobbett  likrd  to  address  as  "moat  tliia 
people,"  the  problem  of   the  cxtonsiou  of    local  aclf-govi 
ment — which  is,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  question  of  the  hour  in 
United  Kingdom — prGsenta  no  difficulty  greater  than  that  iuvolvi 
the   control   of  the    police.      It  might    not    he    easy    adequately 
answer   one   who    asked   why,   if    the    recent   centralisation  of 
administration  of  the  prisons  han  hecn  gx;nerally   npprovcd,  aO' 
the  army  and  the  navy,  the  police  of  the  exterior,  arc  nnder  the 
trol  of  the  central  government,  the  police,  the  army  of  the  intci — 
should  necessarily  be  subject  to  local  aathorities.     But  it  has  t^' "^ 
generally  asanmed    that  in    the  nature  of  thiugi   this    must   b^ 
though  the  efficiency  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  and  of   the 
Conttabulary,  in  comparison  with    the    average  borough  police, 

jay  nothing  of  the  reJativrly  feeble  county  police  of  Great   lirit^^ ^ 

might  well  lead  to  another  conclusion.    It  would  be  perfectly  poasi- 

under  certain  circumstances,  that  a  body  of  police,  governed  by  Itf^--^^^] 

authority,  and  that  authority  elected  on  a  wide  euffrage,  shoultC "^Z-tt 

found  a  danger  to  the  public  peace  instead  of  being  its  guardian  ;  t--^^^^^ 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  control  of 
police  by  a  democratic  community,  acting  through  its  elerted  I 
representatives,  is  inconsistent  with  a  very  stern  repression  of  pop: 
disorder,  or  with  a  very  efficient  system  for  the  detection  and  arrai, 
ment    of  criminals.     Nay,  a  strong  and   efficient  police  force  u^        ^i 
exist  in  connection  with  a  local  and  thoroughly  democratic  admio^^^^^ 
tration  which  in  many  reepects  is  deplorably  bad.     The  great  city 
Now  York  is  a  case  in  point.      Here  the  condition   of  the  streets, 
regards  their  pavement,  and  the  obstructions  to  he  found  on  the- 
ia  disgraceful ;  but  the  order  of  the  streets,  so  far  as  it  is  under  t^ 
control  of  the  police  force,  is  a  credit  to  the  community. 
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Bdore  the  jear  1857,  tlie  polic-c  of  Kbw  York  were  an  opprobriiun 
A^   civilisation.      Thir  potrouagu  waa  worked  ia  the  iatcrcst  of  one  of 
^^e  moat  corrupt  gangs  of  low  grade  paHticiatis  that  ever  eiiated. 
rj*iie  men  wore  no  uniform,  and  could  odI;  be  diatiDguiatted  by  a 
Ijadgc,  a  silver  star,  which  wai  caul}*  remored.     They  vere  whoUj 
^t    ^  mercy,  nod   were  consequently   the  obedient  servants,  of  a 
jiordc  of  office-seekers,  who  battened  on   the  public  and  were  alien 
in.    spirit,  as  they  were  muslly   hy  birth,  to  the  inslitutious  of  the 
XTnitcd  States — witicb,  let  it  here  be  said,  is  ia  effecC  one  of  the 
xxiort  truly    Conservative    nations    of    the    world.     At    length    the 
Xjcgiilature  of  the  State  of  New   York   came   to   the  rcseuc,  and 
onc-oad-tbirty   yean  ago,  in  spite   of   maeb  opposition  from  the 
af^jigf  which  had  groat    infiueuce  at   Albany,  passed  nn  Act  for  the 
iconstmctioQ  of  the  police  force.     The  Mayor  of  New  York  city, 
x  once  tbe  leader  and  the  creature  of  the  gang  of  alieu  politicians, 
■fosed    to    recognize    the   Act,   and    it  was  not  until  be  and   his 
.jrmidoDs  had  been  besieged   tu  the   City  Hall  that  the  legislative 
IproTi&ious  were  allowed  to  come  into  eJTect     M'ithiu  six  years  the 
ioT^iy  of  the  new  police  was  subjected  to  a  aore  trial.     From  the 
'b«ftaiiiag  of  the  Civil  War,  New  York  city  bad  very  little  heart  in 
-ftbe  cause  of  tbe  UnioD.      It  wa«  in  general  sympathy  with  tbe  Solid 
South  ;    and  the  "  copperhcatls,"   eh    the  KurtlicrncrH  who  uero  more 
or  less  in   favour  of  tbe  Confederate   Stales    were   called,  bad  tbe 
ooDtxol    of    the    local    dIHlvs.       General    Lee's    nearly    successful 
invasion  of  FcnnsylTania  bml  created  tbe  greatest  sensation  through- 
out   the    North,    and  the  deatructioii   of    Milruy'a    brigade   of   tlic 
V^nion  Army  was  the  signal  that  tbe  Nortbeni  States  must  send  a 
vastly  larger  force  into  the  licld,  if  they  were  not  to  be  bcateu 
by  the  superior  generalship  of  the  Southern  soldiers.      Ucnoc  drafts, 
on     a   hitherto    untried    scale,    were    ordered,    and   New  York  city 
aet  itself  to  resist  the  drafts.      Kioting  began,  and  was  soon  found 
formitlablc.     The    rioters   had   the  secret  sympathy    of   almost    the 
enliic  local  executive;  but  the  police  stood  lirm.     Tbe  drafts  were 
lavrful,  and  were  enforced;   and  thus  tbe  greatest  criiis  in  tbe  history 
of  the  Union  was  iurniounted   largely  by  the  single-minded  dutiful- 
nc»>  of  the  police  of  New  York.      That  fCHTce  has  since  proved  itaelf 
^rovUiy  of  the  coutidence  of  the  people.      It  has  bad  many  mioor 
Ixiali,  none  of  which  were  more  remarkable  than  tbe  railroad,  or,  as 
'wre  ibould  say,  tfae   tramway,  strikes  of  March  1886,  when  the  com> 
xnubications  of  tbe  city  were  paralysed,  and  the  strikers  were  backed, 
in  their  attempt  to  prevent  the  cars  from  being  run,  by  a  mob  which 
»t  oitc  time  numbered  aa  many  as  30,000  men.     Tbe  strikes  lasted, 
-with  a  few  brief  intervals,  until    August;  and  during  Ibis  period  of 
nemrly  lix  mouths  tbe  jwlice  cffectnally  protected  tbe  non-union  men, 
who  were  what  is  called    "  operating  "  tbe  lines.     In  tbe  course  of 
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the  present  winter,  there  was  ample  prucif  on  one  uceasion  in  Uot 
Square  that  llie  police  are  not  in  the  least  In  sympathy  uilh  thune 
who  grandiloquently  aaaiimR  to  bt:  "the  people."  'llicrc  was  n 
Annrchist  meeting  in  the  Square,  and  a  large  body  of  police  » 
|jrcsrnfc  i'or  the  purpose  of  proteeting  liberty  of  speech,  even  wh 
tbe  speech  directly  attacked  the  instilutiona  of  tlic  couutry.  There 
was  an  outcry  iu  the  crowd,  and  a  portion  ol'  the  police,  onder  the 
iniaapprelietiBion  that  a  riot  was  iiumiticnt,  charged  the  men  who 
assembled  under  the  red  dtigj  aud  sent  them  wattering  by  tbe  hundred. 
Tlie  New  York  police  distiuetly  di'spiKC  the  preacben  of  auarchy 
as  much  as  any  x\mcricana  do,  and  what  tbe  feeling  of  Americans 
generally  on  the  subject  is  may  be  readily  seen  from  the  recent 
CTCUtE  iu  Chicago,  and  from  the  altitude  respecting  them  of  all  but. 
uQO  iu  a  thousand  uf  tbe  newspapers  of  the  country.  ^ 

It  muy  be  doubted  whether  the  New  York  police  arc  not  too  ready 
to  resort  to  force.     The  "  club  "  is  perpetually  in  cridcucc  over  five- 
sixths  of  llic  dty  by  day  as  by  uigbt,  iliough  tbe  rules  aud  regula 
tioiis  expressly  order  that  tb(^  bfltoii  ahull  be  carried  iu  the  socket 
the  belt  or  iti  a  pocket,  uud  "  ahttU  only  be  dniwu    therefrom   whi 
specially  ordered,  or   when   required  for  tbe  self-protection    of  t 
officer,  or  for  use  in  urgcul   catcs."     Yet  the  day  club,  wbich  is 
generally  of  rosewood,  and  tic  nigbt  club,  a  very  formidable  weapon 
of  locust,  or  fic&cia  wood,  arc  for  ever  to  be  seeu  in  the  bauds  of  the 
men,  who  use  them  freely  on  the  very  slightest  provocation,  so  th 
a  slang  name  for  a  policeman  Is  "clubber."     It  is  very  certain 
tlic  London  public  would   not  submit  to  the  violeucc  of  tbe  poi 
which  is  quite  eommou    in  New  York.      On  "Labour  Day,"  wb 
the  trades   uiiious  of  tbe   cily   marched   iu   proecst^iou  along  Pi 
Atcuuc,  some  of  the  police  wore  perfectly  brutal  in  their  trcatm 
of  the  holiday-makers  who  gathered  to  see  the    show,      Under  1 
windows  of  the  Vnion  Cliib  there  was  a  body  of  people,  largely  co 
posed  of  women    and   ebildreu,  who  edged  forward  at  Twenty* 
Street  to  »ec  wlint  was  coming  next  iu  tlie  procession.      A  very 
aud  burly  constable,  who  wore  ou  liis  unu  four  stripes,  signifying  tU 
he  had  at  lea&t  twenty  years'  service-,  ordered  the  ftpcetutors  to  fall 
back.     Before  his  words  could  have  been  heard  by  nil  of  them, 
threw   himself  ferociously  at   the  throng,  left   shoulder  down,   wit! 
his  right  arm    waving    the    club   above  his   head,   drove  back    the 
perfectly  amenable  and  well-dre«Ked  folkii,  and  then  shook  his  club  at 
thciu.      Such  violence  is  of  daily  occurrence;  butj  if  one  calls  tli% 
attention  of  a  New  Yorker  to  it,  the  answer  invariably  is  Ihat,  as  tH 
city  is  the  gathering-place  of  tbe  scum  of  the  Old  World,  it  will  not  do 
to  check  the  authority  of  the  police,  aud  that  aggrieved  people  fan' 
always  their  remedy  through    a  complaint    to    the    comuiitaion 
New  York  is  very  proud  of  its  jiolice,  and  it  may  well  be  so;  but, 
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iloadootr,  it  looks  very  mncb  as  if  tlie  police  liatl  New  York  hj  (he 
UitoM  ill  a  vrsjr  wliicli  would  nat  be  tulcrateil  on  tbc  hunk»  of  the 
Tluiiics. 

n'ilh  tbc  exception  of  a  rcRCut  stututu  iivrniitting  tlit^  increase  of 

tbc  dtf  police  withiu  ccrtaia  limits,  the  conttitiitioit  of  tbc  force  ia 

no*  goTcrned  by  tlie  Cbnrtcrof  1873  and  by  a  very  well-drawu  Con- 

■olidalioo  Act  of  1H82,  wbicb  brings  into  ciiii<  volume  alt  tbc  special 

tad  local  laws  a&ectiiig  tbc  public  iuterests  of  New  York  cUy,  aod 

a  well  worthy  the  imilutiou  of  the  authorities  of  LondoD  aud  tbe  J 

firitiib  Parliament.      Tbe  poltoe  are  govcrucil  by  fuur  coiutuissiouersi 

Mch  of  wbom  rcceivca    ^olHK)   a  year.      Theai:   coiumissiouers  are 

ap/K»ntcd  by  the  mayor  for  a  term  of  six  years,  anl  arc  removable, 

Svr  cause,  by  the  mayor  with  tbc  conoiirrmcc  of  the  Ooveriior  of  the 

Stftte.      Reniurnls  are  not  unkiiovn,  and  the  present  prewident  of  tbe 

Pulicc  Boanl  was  removed  by  Mayor  Grace  mjqic  years  ago,  but  held 

OQ    bccaii»r  the  (Jovcnior  did  not  concur.     Tbc  mayor  himself  is  only 

elected  fur  tnn  ycant,  and  so  not  only  does  bia  noiiiiDcc  nerve  ondcr 

tvo  saccccdiog  mayors,  but  the  selection  of  a  new  commisuoncr  ia 

limited  by  custom.     Ithas  been  au  honourable  understanding  between 

the    Ucmucrstic  and  tbc  llepublican  |>arties  that  tvo  of  the  commis- 

sioxaera   shall    be  always  of  ooe  stripe  and   two  of  the  other.     No 

att:^iD[^  has  cier  faeeii   made  tu  vtulalc   this  understanding,  as  to 

wh,acb  statute  law  it  neccKitarily  silcDL;  aud  Ilemocratic  coaimi».sionr,ra 

bk.'ve  tliercfore  been  appointed  by  Republican  mayors  and  Republican 

CO nnnuftsioners,  as  recently,  by  Democratic  mayors.     Tbc  reason  for 

tlaia  uunrttteii  rule  is  iiut  fur- tu  seek,  though  it  will  sound  strange 

U»      Jhtieh  ears.     The  pclice  commUstuncrs  arc  the   authorities  for 

■k^Kitsg  the  election  arraiiRemcnt^  and  exnmiiunK  the  election  rclurus. 

Ttmcre  arc  in  New  York  Kl2  election  di*tricts,  and  to  each  of  tbcsu  the 

contmisaioaers  have  to  appoint  four  inspectors  aud  two  [loll-cterks — 

tla^t  is  to  say,  4873  election  officers,  who  arc  equally  ilividcd  between 

tkactTo  recognized   partiet.      Prior  to  the  election  last  November, 

the  Dcwly    formed  "  Labour    Party,"   led  by    Mr.    Henry    George, 

attempted  to  obtain  tbe  appointment  of  officers  from  its  own  body, 

irbidi  would  haw  led  to  the  choice  of  7WH  polling  officials;  but  at 

llie  last  moment  the  attempt  was  ilefeatetl.     Tbc  examination  of  the 

dtarmcterof  each  proposed  inspector  orpoll-clerk  is  strict,  and  equally 

'*»^ct  is  the  care  of  the  cummissioiicrs  in  choosing  polling- places, 

'^^  putting  up  booths  where  proper  rooms  caiinot  be  obtained.     Eacli 

elootion  costs  the  city  nbnut  8170,OrJO.  or  ii-l-MMH)— that  is  to  wiy, 

*t     ii,c  !■(((  of  three  shillings  for  every   registered  vote;    and  no 

*^"na|ilaiDt  has  been  made  of    late  years  of    tbc  impartiality  of  the 

■"■^^uiBs,  while  one  attempt  to  alter  a  rcluni  was  punished  by  pru- 

***"B*d  incarceraliou    in    the    State    Prison.      The  pay  of  tbe  cora- 

'^^^AmioDen  is  small  iu  comparison  with    their  continuous,  laborious, 
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and     respoiiriMe    dutlea.      Mr.    Stephen   Prcucli,   the 
■tawtch  Kcpuhliraii,  who  owes  his  appoiDtmctit  to  a  stoutly  Uti 
cnitjc    mayor,  is    rcsputisiblc  for  the  diBciplinc  of  the  force, 
him  come   oil  complaints,  however    trivial,  ogniost  an  officer. 
holds  n.  regular  puliHc  court  on  dcrioitc  days,  at  which  these  cba 
are  heard  aud  disposed  of.     His  power  extends  from  the  ioflic 
of  a  saiall  fine  tu  iustaut  dismisHal,   uud    he    must    attend   to 
rule«  of  evidence,  for  his  judgmeiits  are  liahlc  to  he  overruled 
the  ordinary  courts  of  lav,  which,  sometimes,    though  not  od 
have    ordered    the    reinstatement  of"  au  ol!icer.     To    Mr.    tVci 
department    belongs  the   correapondcDCc  of   the  office  with  o-'t-licr 
police  authorities  at    home    asd    abroad,  and  there  is  probabl^^      no 
busier  niau  iu  Xcw  York.      Mr.  Voorhis,  another  commissioner ,     ^U 
chaise  of  alt  huildiiiga  and  their  couHtmctioii  uml  repaint — a     "C  xsk 
for  which  his    training   as  a  builder  fully  qualified  him.      He      x^to 
purcliasea  all  supplies,  and  his  time  is  wholly  occupied.     Mr.  J^i^hn 
McClarc,  the  next  coinraisaiom-r.  is  the  treasurer,  as  well  of  the  1*0  ^'W 
Board  us  of  the   Police  Pcnsiuu    Fund,  and  has  no  time  to  a}>^^^'e. 
The  fourth  coromisaioncr,  Uencral  FitxJoha   Porter,  is  chairma.r"»-  ^ 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Police  Pension  Fund,  and,  iu  fact,  adi:*^^*"'* 
isters  the  fund,  which    is  made  up  from  various  sources.      All         ^ 
fluca   imposed   on  the   men  go  to    it,  and  a  fourth  part  of  all  st-*"" 
received    by  the   city's   excise — that  is  to  say,  for  licences  of  li<l  '*"'' 
shops,  porters,  pedlars,    &c.     The  fund  ia  not    rich;    indeed,  i^^  " 
aomctimcs  in   low  water;  but  it  enables  tlie  commissioners  to  €?"^ 
$600  a  year  for  life  to    any  patrolman  whom  they  may  choo»t^     ™ 
retire  after  twenty  ycara  service,  while  they  must  retire  the  rnec"-  ** 
the  age  of  sixty. 

Tlie  jiolicc  on  admission  to  the  force  must  be  betweeu  twer^'J" 
one    aud    thirty    years    of  age,    American    citizens    for    one    y  ^^U 
resident  iu    the    Stnte    of  New    York    for  one  year,    able  to    y^*"* 
aud  write   intelligibly — "  undcrstaudingly  "' — free  from  all   taio*' 
crime,  at  Icoat  5  feet  7\  inches  in  height,   138  pounds  id  wd>£^^ 
and  33J  iiicheB  rouud  the  clicst,  of  good  health,  in  mind   and  b'-'Y' 
of  good  mural  cbaraelcr  and  habits,  aud  certificated  as  eligible  by 
Civil  Service  Bcmrd  of  Examiuera.   The  qualificalioua  are  very  atr*>*-'^  ^ 
observed,  and  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  not  eveu  the  influrncc  of 
or  more  of  the  eommissioiiers  could  put  a  man  on  the  force  who   '^ 
uot  fit  for  it  80  far  as  preliminary  examination  can  detect.     Tlit?   ^  ^ 
is  excellent,  and  a  recital  of  the  sums  given  in  the  various  grades  r**  * 
tend  to  make  ourown  police  in  Loudon  more  than  envJoua.    The  d"    ., 
men  aud  third-grade  polieemon,  or  patrolmen,  get  $1000  a  year,  J'    , 

____.1I.  n.k^  .«  ..1  1.  All  rfwi  ..    1         ^CSe 


monthly,    say  200  guineas;  the   secoud-grademeu   SHOO,  aud 
fir-st-grademeu  $1200.      In  charge  of  so  mauy  patrolmen  are  rouu  * 


men,  who  have  no  extra  rank  or  pay,  but  are  like  what  wc  call  l»n^^^^ 
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vponls  i  and  they  mny^  be,  and  freqaeatl^  arc,  put  back  to  duty  as 
pBtrdmea  for  the  sligUtest  neglect,  or  evcu  favouritUin.      Prom  tb« 
ftMitidimeu  are  chosen  sergeants,  who  get  SlfiOO  a  year.     A  force  of 
itrgeuita  aod  patrulmeu  is  allotted  to  a  pnx-inct,  or,  as  wc  should  say, 
■  diruioo,  for  which  a  csptaiu  is  responsible,  aud  he  ^ts  $^7oO  per 
amciua,   There  are  thirty-fire  preciactsi  ood  odc  sub-precinct,  aad  over 
tho  oaptaias  of  these  arc  four  inspectors,  of  whom  one  is  dctcctive- 
JBApector.     The  aiiDual  pay  of  each  inspector  is  $S500.      In   charge 
of    the  whole  force,  Hubjecc  to  the  orders  of  the  board,  is  a  superin- 
leodtat,  Mr.  Murray,  a  very  able  officer,  who  gets  $6000  a  year,  or 
|1CXX>  more   tli&u   uiy  of  the  commissioner).     There  are  eighteen 
fiargeooB,  each  of  whom  receives  $2220  yearly.     The  total  atren^h 
of    the  force  in   18Bti  and    IHHV  waa    rather   more  than  3210  men, 
whofe  pay  came  to  $3,1^7 .Our,  besides  $i!O,00O  to  the  commi^ioDers, 
$&S,.'i50  to  the  clerical  staff,  $11,400   for  telegraphers,  aud  ^m.SIO 
(or    menial    help — the   entire  cost  of  the  polico  being  $l,235,H6r. 
For  the  year  just  past  the  cost  will  probably  reach  ^4,400,000,  bat 
the  accounts  arc  not  yet  made  up.  and  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  1887  will  not  be  rcadv  hcfurc  July  next,  or  about  a  month 
before  Sir  Charles  \Varrcn  will  present  bis — as  usual,  just  too  late  for 
examioation  that  scuion. 

To  obtain  this   amount  the  police  commissioners  lay  before   the 

board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  a  detailed  estimate,  which    is 

aJwisya  cut  down  by  the  board.     This  board  of  estimate  aud  appor- 

tioaiment  is  "  the  treasury  "  and  "tbe  exchequer"  of  the   city.     It 

eoBsista  of    tlic  mayor,   elected^  the  comptroller,  also  elected,  tlie 

pwiidcnt  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  again  elected,  and  tbc  president 

nf    the  board  of  taxes,  appointed  by  the  mnyor.      Whatever  demand 

tkxit  board  makes  on  the  board  of  aldermen  the  latter   must  pass; 

ijadwd  the  aldermen  of  New  York  have  next  to  no  real  imwcr,  save 

to    grant   licenses   for  newspaper  and  pcatiut  stauds  in  the  streets. 

Tbe  main  taxation  is  on  real  property  ;  but  of  course  this  spreads  itself 

ixa  tke  natural  way,  and  tenants  pay  largely  increased  rents,  instead 

of  being  liable  for  rent  and  for  taxes,  or,  as  wc  say,  rates,  scjiarately. 

K'Very  section  of  the  city's  government  is  really  under  tbc  thumb  of 

'-Ise  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment,  which  is  the  local  form 

**''  the  impcrium  in  imperio  that  every  Republic    has  got  to  tolerate 

*^    it   looks  for  steady  rule.      All  the  scctionB   complain    that   they 

^A^not  get  enough  out  of  tho  board  to  kucp  ihem  efficieiitj  and  the 

F*«>lice  aection   ban  a  good  deal  to  say  on  this  suhjeet.      But  another 

*'*ew  may  he  taken  of  it  by  those  who  learn  that  the  police  com- 

'^^^Aaioners  arc  the  only  officials  in  tho  city  who  ore  ever  known  to 

^^Voa  surplus,  and  that  they  have,  on  occasion,  helped  other  depart- 

^*«»Jt9  out  in  tbe  annual  reckoning  to  tho  extent  sometimes  of  $50,000. 

*4»d  tbe  police  funded  these  sums  instead  of  banding  them  ofcr  to- 
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make  up  the  (lefic 


surely  a  ratlier  loose  sysLctn  


iciencitfi  cbtewher 
tinaui'c ! — tbt-y  wuuld  now  have   u    auui  suUicieut   to   keep  all 
muterikl  purt»  uf  their  orgaiibatiun  in  good  order — tlie  atatioa-hoi] 
piopcrly  repaired,   ihc  rcut  of    static ii-houxes    and  other   buiiilii 
reduced,  if  not  abolished — and  yet  have  a  cn])ital  «iim  the  intercut: 
vhicU  would  nerve  to  meet  coutiiigcucics  that  linve,  us  it  is,  to  be  [^^^  70* 
Tided  for  somehow  or  aiiyhow. 

The  §-t.4O0,O00  directly  benefits,  or  affects,  a  popiilalioa  estim^^  -*cd 
to  be  iiot  less  every  Light  than   l,"5O,U0O  souls.     To  these  musk^        be 
added  ut  least  500,000  whu,  residing  in  Brooklyn  or  other  partes.       of 
Loug  lalond.  iu   Statcn  Islaiid.  iu  the  counlica  above  the  Har  ^X«iu 
river  not  yet  absorbed  by  the  great  and   growing  city,  and  iu  ^"■J  ew 
Jersey,  come  into  New  York  011  bu)iiue»s  five  or  six  days  each  w^^=-^£- 
Tlieu  tliere  is  a  doattug  po|)uUtiou,  vhich  the  authorities  reckocs.        at 
1*X),000  eteb  uight :  emigrauta,  traders  from    the   interior,  plea.^^.  "<irc 
seekers  "  from  Wuyback,"'  aud  so  forth.     Thus  the  police  arra'K^   gc- 
inentH  of  Kew  York    provide  for  the  daily  ^uveniaucc  of  3,350 ^^^^300 
people,  or  rather  more  thau  half  the  populatiou  that  is  to  be  cl^t^dy 
prorided  for  iu  the  London    police  district,   iududing  the   city        of    1 
London.      Hut  the   people  wlio  have  to  pay  for  the  force  musC-         he 
taken  at  one  and  three-tjuarler  niillious,  niid  thus  the  police  cost  t-fc^"*"!" 
employers  $2.51   eeiits,  ur  say  teu  shillings  and  sixpcncr,  per  lat3*w. 
Mayor  Hewitt,   an  active   lL-adi:r  of  the  party  which  chiefly  dcpe  ^^0* 
on  the  Irish   vote,  suid  a  few  dajs  ago,  in  his  frank  and  cyn  :»c«i 
way,  that  the  police  would  uot  cost  nearly  so  much  if  it  were      ^^"' 
for  the  Irish  in  New  York,      And,  indeed,  my  countrymen  do  »£:==^'" 
to  provide  much  more  than  half  the  work  of  the  police,  if  we  may  i-*  *"'" 
cither  the  reports  in  the  papers,  or  the  experience  of  a  few  ho   ^"J^ 
now  and  again  iu    the  police  courts,  as  a  gciide.      In  the  year  ^*^^^^ 
out  of  73,928  persons  arreated,  20,26C  lieiled   direct  from  Irrhu^^^' 
against  8596  from  Germany,  23(19  from  Duglaud,  687  from  Scotlo*^-'^^' 
and  -M*  from  Urilioh  Provincca.     Of  the  33,768  arrested  and  hcloBj,*^;^ 
iug   to    the   United  States,   30  per  cent,    at    least    were    of    Iri*^ 
extraction  within  two  generations.       On  the  other  baud,  Irisbmc. "^^L^ 
muster  largely  iu  the  ranks  of  the  force — how  largely  may  be  guesaeiy^^ 
from    the    fact    that    out    of    1 20    meu    wlio    died    or    retired    iis^    j 
188(i,  no  fewer  than  44  bore  distinctively  Hibernian  names.     An<ff-^\^ 
it  ie  confessed  that,  upon  the   nhote,  the   Irish  recruits    make  the  ^^^ 
best  policemen.      They  are  rather  given  to  violence,    t«  lording  it    "^ 
over  their  "  posts,"    or  in  London  parlance    "  beats  j "  but   they  are 
generally  bright,  intelligent,  conrtcouB  to  inquirers,  and  ameuahle  to 
discipline,  and  they  are  the  best  men  for  more  than  one  kind  of 
special  service.      Yet  they  are  cjficn  iu  petty  trouble,  and  I  am  told 
that  of  the  $6530    of  tines  in  IKSO.  more  than  half  came  from  Iriidi 
constables.     The  aum    just  named  represented  £14!}  days'  fines  of 


York  paltce  h»ve  tnany  thiugn  to  do  besides  patroUii 
lb;  indeed  more  tban  our  London  police  would  cure  to  lie 
rith.  It  will  be  better  tg  take  the  dritartmoiits  of  tbc  foree 
first  must  be  named  the  detective  department.  Up  till 
m  was,  indeed,  a  detective  bureau  in  New  York,  biit  it  was 
EQcHlcient,  and  property,  in  ptirtieularj  was  vary  uiisafa.  In 
r  there  took  place  the  Manhattan  Savings'  Bank  rubbery,  in 
policeman  was  ooncenied,  and  in  which  the  thieves  gut  away 
)00,000  worth  of  securities.  Hitherto  any  robbL-ry  of  this  or 
it  magnitude  had  been  mainiy  dealt  with  by  I'inkertoii's 
>  AgCDcr,  a  purely  private  but  very  smart  urguuissatiou.  The 
>f  the  precinct  in  which  tbc  bank  wa.s  »itnn.ted — at  the  corner 
Iway  and  Blccckcr  Street — took  the  matter  up,  ran  the 
"  to  earth,  convieted  them,  and  rceovercd  every  cent  of  the 
.     An  idea  occurred  to  Commissioner  French,  then  almost 

fail  work.  He  drew  up  a  bill,  went  to  Albany,  got  the 
irc  of  the  State  to  pasii  it,  and  ho  eonstitutcd  in  IHSO 
,rc  bureau,  in  charge  of  which  was  placed  the  enptain  who 
>B0  well.  Inspector  Byrucs  has  uow  completed  scvcu  year* 
am  in  this  bureau,  and  it  i»  not  too  much  to  say  that  be  it 
ae  of  the  tiimt  famous  men  iu  the  United  Statc:^.      lie  stipu- 

and  obtained  cartg-fifanche,  and  choDc  for  himself  out  of  the 
ty  detectives,  all  of  whom  took  the  rank  and  pay  of  sergeauts. 

now  ten  other  men  on  probation,  liable  to  go  back  to 
ity  if  they  are  found  not  up  to  the  mark.      He  and  Lis  forty 

more  of  a  terror  to  evil-doers  than  all  the  rest  of  the  force 
hftD  all  the  poliec  in  America,  lie  spends  from  two  to  three 
lay  in  the  company  of  professional  thieves.  Ho  gains  their  con- 
it  18  found  that  they  can  keep  uuthiuif  back  from  him,  for  one 
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vict  prison,  where  some  others  of  the  late  corporation  are  likely  so 
to  join  them  and  "  do  long  time  "  lUccwise.     It  baa  beeu  feared  tha 
the   efficiency   of  the    bureau     deficiids   too    much    on   the    iddi^f^ 
TJdaality  of   its   chief;    but,  when    I   pressed  him  oii  this  point,  h 
told  mc  th&t  he  has  two  aesiatautn  fioni  whom  he  has  uo  secrets,  aa 
that  cither  of  these  could   t&kc  up  his  vork  at  any  time.     Mo: 
of  the  reat  of  the  men  know  what  their  coninidcs  arc  doing,  and  th^ 
ore  forhidtlcii  to  tell  one  another  oieepl  under  iiistruL'tiuos.     Nothi 
can  better  illustrate  the  dread   that  professional  thieves  hare  of  t 
bureau    than  the   fullutviog  statement.      When   it   was   constitu 
robberies  of  Bccuritica  were    of  weekly  and   almost  daily   nomrrfn  ~^j 

io  the   neighbourhood  of  AVuU  Street,  the  Lumhard  Street  of  Mi^^^^mi^ 

hattan  Island.     Mr.  French  and  Mr,  Dymcs  went  to  the  chaxnnaa 

the  Stock   Kschangc,  and  aakcd  him    to  give  thera  a  room  ia 
boilding,  the  floor  of  which  lad  heeu  immcmorially  sacred  to  the 
of  brokers,  who  bad  paid  handsomely  for  the  privilege  of  admissL 
The  room  was  givcu,  and  from  that  day  to  this — an  interval  of  sc 
years — the  portion  of  the  city  given  over  to  finnncc  has  not  lost 
ten<ccnt  piece  through  regular"  crooks."    In  the  year  1837  the  btiT' 
recoycrcd  and  restored  to  its  owners  property  in  the  nrholc,  as  I 
officially  informed,  exceeding  in  value  $500,000,      In  1886  the 
amouut  recovered  was  §127,."3.30.      In  that  year  the  bureau  made 
arrests  for  felonies,  and  331  for  misdemeanours,  apart  frum  thearr* 
by  precinct  ofBccrs;  and  on    the    lOGi  prisoners  were  inflicted   J 
prisoumcuts  amounting  in  all    to  771!  yrars  and  21  days,  surely         * 
wonderful  rccurd  for  a  eection  consisting  of  but  forty  ofScers.      3^^*^- 
liyruCB,  hirnaclf  the  son  of  an  IriBbman,  prefers  Irishmen  for  detc^-"^' 
tires,  and  nest  to  them  native-born  Americans;  hut  he  (igrccs  m'^^'' 
Mr.  French  that  dctcetive  ability,  like  any  other  kind  of  genius,  i»  C^ 
no  particular  country,  and  that  a  detective  cannot  be  trained  nole 
he  has  a  great  natural  gift — in  a  word,  with   the  poet,  he    must 
"bom  so."     No  small  portion  ofMr.  Bymefi'  work  lies  in  communi-^ 
cation   with  foreign  cuuutries,  and  his  relations  with  what  we  call 
Scotland  Yard,  really  Whitehall  Place,  arc  frcqueut  and  pleasant. 
He  has  a  particnlorly  high  opinion  of  Chief  Constable  WiUiamsoD, 
and  is  beginning  to  develop  sincere  admiration  for  Mr.  Commissioner 
Monro.     Considerable   expense   attends  a  largo  proportion  of  these 
communications,  but  New  York  never  makes  any  charge  for  helping 
the  police  elsewhere  to  men  or  information.     This  comes  within  what 
may  he  called  "  the  comity  of  constables,"  and  every  year  tliis  comity 
is  severely  tried. 

Among  the  functions  of  the  New  York  police,  not  already  named, 
are  several  which  deserve  some  special  attention.  Taken  together, 
they  furnish  a  friugular  amount  of  what  is  called  paternal  govern- 
ment,     But  for  some  of  the  arrangements  there  is  this  excuse — that 
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Xeff  Voili  Iiaa  for  six  months  in  tlie  >xar  nlmoat  a  tropical  climate, 
ud  tint  a  Tcrj  Itttic  delay  is  dangerous  iu  sdnitary  matters.  Tbe 
BoartI  of  HcaltL  kaa  for  one  of  its  members  tbe  prcsidcat  of  the 
PulifC  fiojird  :  but  it  vorks  iudcpcndcntly,  and  is  very  cfTicicat  in  tbe 
ii^pectioB  o(  teocmcQl  aud  otiitri*  houses,  uud  iu  the  euforccraeut  of 
t^  beiitb la-A't,  the  aauitarv  eode  aud  vacciuatioii,  aud  iu  dniurccting; 
vbikits  oor»  of  milk  aud  meat  iuspeclore  is  utwitjs  active.  It  is 
nentioncd  here,  bocatue  to  it  tbu  polio:  leud  thirty  ofQccni  ba  a  tcite- 
ment'hcuae  squad,  these  men  being  for  purposes  of  pay  and  work 
mia  tlic  sanitary  bureau,  but  for  purposes  of  discipUuc  under  the 
police  comnuMionerB.  Id  18H6  they  mn<lc  us  many  as  143.117 
iiu|)ettioD»  and  7445  complaints,  while  they  recei\-cd  4158  com- 
pUintt,  and  abated  the  uuisancc  alleged  iu  1185  cases.  They  mude 
116  trrests.  and  obtained  76  couvictioum,  with  fines  amounting  to 
$1942.  These  officer*  are  liable  to  he  called  uu  iu  emergeucy  fur 
police  duty,  and  iu  the  last-rcported  twelve  mouths  they  did  su  serve 
jbria&ll  G^O  days.  The  sanitary  police  inspect  common  lodging- 
iouuti  u  our  {»licc  do  in  Ixindon,  and  tbe  extent  of  this  branch  of 
tbdrilutiea  may  be  Icnrnt  from  the  fact  that  in  18S6  these  302 
kkjging-houaes,  with  9S^3  rooms,  guve  accommodntiou  to  no  fewer 
thill  3,710,294  persons.  Besides  these  the  various  statiun-hou&es, 
uamritig  to  our  casual  wards,  gave  shelter  to  73,u07  males  aud 
5*^6  femalca  iu  tbe  course  of  tbe  year.  Poverty  indeed  ubouuds  in 
Xe*  York,  uud  one  oUtccr  bos  said  to  wu  that  he  believer  tbcn;  iire 
in  winter  time  over  100,(X)0  pt-rsous  every  uight  iu  the  city  who  do 
vA  know  where  to-morrow's  breakfast  is  to  come  from.  Mr  own 
iaprasiou,  ba^cd  on  a  good  mauy  uoeturual  rounds  this  winter,  is 
thu  this  estimate  is  exaggerated;  yet  in  oertnin  parts  of  the  city 
pontrty  Is  as  uupleaasmtly  appareut  as  it  is  in  correspouding  quarters 
<if«iir  o»u  metropolis,  and  hegging  is  hardly  less  so  iu  auy  quarter. 
Wngen  are  very  seldom  found  oa  mendicants,  but  men  arc  often 
beggars  from  men  aud  bullies  towards  women.  Tbe  happy  hunting- 
gratadi  of  these  fellows  are  the  parks,  as  New  Yorkers  call  uot  only 
tkentgniticcnt  Central  Park,  but  all  the  little  squares  throughout  tbe 
<iij.  Over  these,  ridiculously  enough,  the  ordinary  police  have  no 
pncr.  They  are  supervised,  under  the  department  of  public  parks, 
li;  tic  park,  police;  a  body  which  wears  a  grey  uniform,  is  generally 
btUto  be  corrupt,  and  has  been  recently  accused  iu  u  hulf-pagc 
utide  by  the  Sew  York  World  of  hiackmailiug  innocent  swcetbcarls 
tad  tuiag  in  alliance  with  improper  characters.  In  summer  time  it 
ii  lordly  safe  to  flit  down  after  dark  on  a  bench  with  one's  wife;  in 
WittT.  llie  man  who  crosaes  one  of  the  so-called  parks  for  a  xhort  cut 
voettaidoight  takes  a  very  serious  risk,  in  spite  of  the  general  use  of 
uedectric  light,  and  perhaps  partly  on  account  of  the  very  blackness 
rftbctfatdovs  it  casts.     The  rcmwly  for  all  this  is  to  put  the  parks 
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under  tlie  ordioarj-  police,  and  it  seems  probable  that  this  Till  s-..^  -^^soa 
"be  done.     It  cannot  be  too  soon. 

Tbe  bureau  uf    iufurmatiun    iti    an   excellent  department    of  ^^ 

police  work.      It  wa«  only  at&rted  in   1885,   and  it  takes  cbarg^^^^s  g^ 
all  reconta  of  persons  missing,  children  lust,  dc^d  found,  foundti  ^  — t-j 
ami  so   on.      In    18S8   tbcrc    ivcrc  1C2   persons  reported    missirm  ^^s~~ 
109  males  and  53  females.      Of  these  til  males  and  44  fcmalca  ^m —  ere 
restored  to  friends,  1  men  and  3  (Tomcu  found  in  hospital,  13    '9:^aaen 
and  3  voracu  found  drowned,  7  men  and  )  woman  found  arrested^    ^ood 
18  men  and  5  n-omeu   "  not  heard  from."     No  fewer  than  140  m  ^a\tt 
and  8  females  were  found  dead,  of  whom  00  and  4  respectively  -^n^^ere 
subsequently  identified,  the   remainder  going    to  a  nameless  pau|>-«T's 
l^are  in  Potter's  Field.     Aa  many  aa  18;j    lads  and  58  girls,  rt-^oa- 
ways  from  home,  were   restored,  23  lada  and    7   girls   being   uKuac- 
counted  for.     I'iftccn  pcraoutt  in  all  were  assisted  to  their  homes,    ?3  of 
these  being  sent  to  Canada.    Of  lout  children,  ;i700  were  recovered,    ^ud 
43  of  tliem  scut  to  public  iiiislkluCioua.      There  docH  not  appear  tcv  bo 
any  ofiicial  record  of  the  number  of  peraous  killed  and  injured  in       "le 
crowded  streets;  yet  it  must  be  Urge,  especially  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  city,  where  tlie  tramcars  arc  a  public  danger,  and  the  vau  dcii*  od» 
arc  as  reckless  as  tlicy  were  in  the  City  of  London  Lcfore  the  alci*'- 
mcn  took  them  iu  baud,    lu  the  upper  and  residential  part  of     i!>b 
city,  al'jovc  Union  Sqnure,  complaint  is  more  frequently  mode  of      *^ 
insuuciancc  of  private  coachmen.      Broadway  being  the  groat  art*3ry» 
there  is  provided  foe  it,  chiefly  to  regulate  traffic  and  keep  the  dri**''^! 
iu  some  sort  of  check,  '"  The  Broadway  Squad,"  every  man  in  •w\m--'^^ 
ia  at  least  six  feet  high,  and  all  of  whom  arc  ai  well  act  up  as  our  t^^* 
City  police,  which  ia  very  high  praise. 

The   ordinance  squad  htks  charge  of  the  investigation  of  ap]ili(^^     ^ 
tious  for  licenses,  and  of  the  cniigrauts    at   the   landing-place      _^_-«: 
Castle  Gardcu,    through  which  nil    persons   arriving   with   stccra^-^^^ 
tickets  must  pass.     If  they  ore  without  meanSj  or  fneudit  who  will  %      ^„ 
responsible  for  tbem,  and  lliey  thus  threaten  to  become  a  public  charg^'^^^g 
they  are  almost  sure  to  be  »eut  back  at  tbe  co»t  of  the  steam  'ii^^^e 
which  brought   them  over,     There  is  a  batch  of  Syrians  from  thr  ^^g 
Lebanon  now  awaiting  such  a  fate  at  Castle  Garden.      During  18SC^    ,. 
the  ordinance    squad  investigated   22,:165  applications  for  licenses; 
and  n  rceapitnlation  of  tbe  heads  under  which  these  applie^Llious  ai 
grouped  will  give  some  idea  of  the  paternal  ndmiuistratjou  of  Neir 
York    city.        Emigrant    hoard! ng-housea    applied    for  G5   licensea; 
intelligence  offices,  \CA;  ticket  spcculiitors  (who  buy  and  sell  halves 
of  return  tickets  or  ticket**  for  thciitres  where  a  rush  is  expected),  47  ; 
hotel  and  boardiug- bouse  and  uteamsbtp  "runner*,"  107;  merchandise 
vcbiclea,  395H ;  express   companies'  vehicles,  20H1;  "  public  cart*.'' 
that  is  carts   to   be   let  on   hire,    Uti62;  dirt  cartt^  used. 
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entncforB,    who  remove  dust   placed    at   niglit  iu   barrels  ontside 

pnmUcf,  there  being  no  tlust-l)ia9,  I  (65  ;  cxprcts-drivcra,  GB  ;  coach 

itiier»t  1305;  porters,  G6;  pawnbrokcn,  lOt;  second-hand  dealers, 

Sf78;  junk  shops  (marioe  store  dcalew),  173  ;  junk  boats,  113;  juiik 

ettu,  503;  hacknc/ coacbc9,C16;  auctioneers,  I7G;  theatrical  liccDsesi, 

70;  »nd  the  reminder  is  made  up  hf  1052  iuspcctioiis  of  places 

where  rock-blastiug  i»  going  ou  for  public  improvemcuts.  New  York 

being-   situated  on  a  ridge  of  rock  that  contains  an  abundant  aupplj*  of 

{^smetAj  which  arc,  bowercr,  commercially  -worthless.  The  squad  deals 

with  a^lwut  300,000  emigrants  one  Tcar  with  another. 

A   jrcmarkablc  feature  of  the  police  organisation  in  the  house  of 

detention  for  witnesses  iu   criminal  cases.      The  police  report  calls 

this  place  "  a  peculiar  prison  for  the  innocent*'     If  a  man  bu  the 

misror-tune  to  be  a  sjicctator  of  an  ofleuce,  and  cannot  give  security 

for  hta»  appearatce  at  the  trial,  he  has,  under  the  laws  of  New  York 

State,     to  be  kept  in  charge  by  the  police.      Iu  I88C,  witnesses  to  the 

iiuid1>^t  of  317  were  committed ;    their  arerage  imprisonment  was 

)eicat<:en  days,  and  the  cost   of  their  meals  was  gia  17  cents  per 

head*        The  honttc  is  under  the  charge  of  a  sergeant  and   several 

o^ers,  aud  its  existence  seems  to  be  a  simple  inrasiion  of  the  funda- 

mental  personal  rights  of  individual))  as  guaranteed  by  the  constitution, 

aaA  understood  and  accepted  without  ivnttcn  anthority  in  every  free 

ooanfcij.     The  police  are  themselves   opposed  to  the  maintoQanee  of 

the  lioiue,  hut   the    State  laws  leave    them   no  option,  and  thus  a 

*tnkager  in  New  York  is  liable  to  prolonged  imprisDQmeQt  merely 

^■JCaoBG  he  happens  to  see  somebody  quite  unknown  to  htm  injure 

MMUebody  else  equally  unc&Tcd  for  by  him. 

Another  anomaly  of  the  police  system  here  ia  that  the  sanitary 

"oompauy  ''  has  to  examine  both  boilers  and  engineers.    It  examines 

"SOO  engiueera  a  year  and  grants  certificates  of  competency  to  aeme 

^^^KX>.      It  also  examines  about  5500  boilers  and  testa  hydroatatically 

*®O0  at   the  cost  of  ?12  each,  which  goes  to  the  pension  fund.     In 

^^C(6  it  rejected  26U  boilers  and  550  engineers.     That  the  sanitary 

^mpaoy  "  takes  no  chances "  with  either  boilers  or  engiueera  is 

Jveu  by  the  fact  that  throughout  the  whole  period  there  waa  no 

►Tier  explosion  i"  New  York,    A  system  which  works  so  well  excuses 

**■«  anomaly  it  presents.     The  lost  property  ofTice,  which  ts  diifercnt 

^■"Ofo  the  detective   bureau's  property  department,  restored  in    1880 

^^1^35  irorlb  of  property  from  the  head  office  and  §868,085  worth 

f*'*>m  the  various  precincts  and  squads,    It  is  strange  that  this  amount 

*^    not  greater.      The  conditions   of  life  on  New   Y'ork  Island  almost 

l**^hibit  what  the  law  requires — namely,  the  removal  of  vehicles  at 

flight  from  the  streets.      People  have  nowhere  to  store  them  ;  stable 

V'vnit  is  as  dear  as  house  rent,  which  is  cnormouBly  high;  and  couae- 

<),ucnllj  carts  and  waggons  arc  left  out  all  night,  not  only  cncumber- 

ruu  uii.  Q 
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iog  the  streets,  but,  as  some  recent  cases  have  sliovn,  funuthii 
lurking  and  dodging-places  to  young  tliicvca.  Tbc  present  may^^  ^^ 
lias  tlireateued  owners  of  vehicles  till  he  must  be  tired  of  fulmioatic^^Qj 
on  the  subject,  but  there  is  no  improvcmeut  visible;  aud  no  irapror"^ —  - 
ment  seems  (jos^ible  uitlcss  some  arrangement  can  be  made  for  t^ 
nocturntil  use  for  storage  of  some  of  the  wbarvcs  at  which  vork  gc 
on  only  in  the  daytime.  Even  this,  though  it  might  palliate,  vox 
Dot  vliolly  abate  the  nuisance. 

During  the  year  L887  some  progress  has  been  made  in 
provision  of  police  alarms  to  every  block  of  honscs.  Each  fa 
wclL-to-do  house  has  a  small  electric  alarm  by  which  may 
l^reu  a  lire  signal,  or  a  nicsscngcr-boy  may  be  summoned ;  tfc  .  ij 
alarms  being  provided  gratis  bj  the  telegraph  companies  on 
chance  of  custom  either  for  telegrajih  messages  or  nntcx  to  be 
livered  liy  band.  But  in  addition  to  these  there  is  a  fire  alarm 
ei'ery  street,  generally  at  the  comers,  ancl  now  tlie  police  are  put 
up  electric  police  caJIe.  As  yet  they  arc  cspcrimental,  but  they 
in  ouc  form  or  another,  before  long  take  their  place  in  the  street- 
all  great  towns.  The  system  which  haa  been  tried  here  most  cc- 
wvely  is  a  telephone  system.  A  round  tower  of  rolled  plate  iro"^  ^  M 
set  up,  having  a  height  of  about  seven  feet  and  a  diameter  of  ^wo 

feet  NIX  indies.     The  patrolman  on  the  post  has  a  key,  and  when.  ^U 

door  ia  opened  and  cloned  behiud   him  he  can   say  what  he  wx^^^|wd 

cither  to  the  station-house  of  the  precinct  or  to  headquarters,        ^ '*"* 

the  noise  of  a  great  city,  especially  one  largely  pared  with  gra."K^^^'**>' 
makes  the  telephone  a  very  uncertain  means  o£  talking,  and  it  < — — *"* 
not  be  said  that  the  towers  are  a  great  succeas.  Another  plan  ttx^^*"''^ 
eonsideration  is  to  hare  a  dial  with  an  index   finger.      When  ™ 

finger  is  at  rest  the  electricity  is  off;    when  it  is  moved,  it  actu^S^™ 
a  finger  on  a  dial  at  the  station-house,  the  various  phrases  on 
dial  roughly  indicating  what  the  patrolman  wishes  to  communic^^^, 
Chicago  has  an  electric  system  at  work,  aud  consequently  it  C-au  "* 

a  few  minutes  send  to  any  given  apot  by  patrol   waggons  a  d(*--^^_ 
constables  in  ease  of  riot  or  alarm.     New  York  Iiaa  the  waj^fr 
ready,  but  not  the  electric  system  to  make  them  thoroughly  eflectiv* 
Duriug  the  last  few  days  the  commissioners  have  had  some  consulta^^ 
tions  ou  the  subject,  and  probably  in  the  course  of  the  spring  od»  ^V^ 
system  will  be  adopted.     Yet  here  it  is  right  to  say  that  no  .systtnt^'*^ 
yet  presented  is  found  either  all  that  it  might  be  or  all  that  it  is 
presented  to  be.      Jtut  electrical  engineers  cannot  bclicTC  the  problem 
to  be  au  insoluble  one.     Tlie  conditions  arc  simplicity,  certainty, 
privacy  (comparative  at  least),  and  reapunsibililj,  by  which  is  meant 
that  the  ideuttQcatiou  shall  be  easy  of  the  post  from  which  the  signal 
is  sent. 

The  river  police  of  New  York  is  probably  as  efficient  as  any  force 
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<^f  the  same  sort  la  tbc  world.  It  has  n  sidoThecI  steamer,  -vliicli, 
*A  ca*o  of  mutioy  anjwbcrc  tbis  side  of  Sutitlj  Hook,  caa  cany 
^noagh  men  down  tbe  harbour  and  tbc  bay  to  make  a  euro  vork 
of  tuppromion.  It  also  carries  a  firc-cngtuc  and  boso,  wbtcb  bavc 
fr«i)ueHtIy  been  of  use  in  au  emergency.  Besides  tbc  Btcamcr,  Ibere 
'iM  t  flotilla  of  row-boats ;  and  tbut  tbese  smnll  boats  liave  uot  bcca 
VAeflicicDt  iu  capturing  river  [liratcs  or  smu<;vlcrs,  let  a  pile  oT  boats 
in  tbe  courtyard  of  headquarters  bear  wituess,  for  eacb  oue  of  tbese 

more  than  two  score  of  craft  of  one  sort  or  nnoibcr,  from  whalers 

"to  pants — teatities  to  a  capture  afloat  in  the  year    I8S7.     Bot  tbe 
( ''"rork  is  very  hard  on  the  men.     The  tides   and   currents  ran  very 
'witrong.     The  intense  heat  in  5iin)mer,  and  tbe  terrible  cold  in  winter 
ftaM  tell  opon  the  men,  and  tbe  waste  of  power  is  consequently  great. 
Ifc  is  K>  even  on  tbe  Thames  ;  but  liore,  witli  stronger  currents  and  a 
Vxiore  extreme  climate,  it  is  enormous.     And  the  Co mmiissi oners  have 
•»aade  up  their  minds  that,  come  what  may,  the  majority  of  tbc  row- 
boats  must  i^ire  place  to  steam  launehca.     The  capital  sunk  in  tbom 
^will  not  be  fp'eat,  and  the  economy  nffented  by  them  in  wear  and  tear 
of  men  and  in  enhanced  efiii^iency  will  soon  repay  tbe  outlay.     It  is 
siEnply  ridiculous  that  in  two  such  portn  as  London  and  New  York 
Hie  river  police  hayc  in  these  days  to  depend  mainly  on  row-boats 
^<*  take  them  from  point  to  point  in  tbc  course  of  their  duty,  or  to 
^^Aable  them  lo  patrol  8ucb  an  extcnsi re  water  froutage  as  they  have 
L  Ms    Ijoth  CMC*  to  inspect. 

}         Tlif  keynote  of  the  New  A'ork  police  service  wa.i  strnot  by  the 

«*r«ident  of  tbe  Board   when,  in  reply  to  a  question  I  put  to    him 

*■    fc»  days  sgo,  he  said,  "We  are  never  sati-sfied."     Ceaseless  devc- 

***t)nicnt  is  tbe  condition  of  success.      As  the  popidation  grows  thesre 

■■*^ist  be  more  men  to  guard  the  public  security  ;  as  the  city  grows — 

**id  for  many  a  year  it  lias  only  been  able  to  grow  in  one  direction, 

*«iat  is  to  the   north — improved    meaua  of  communication  arc    as 

I  ^^ccwijy  as  an  increase  of  men.     When  burglars  took  to  tbe  blow- 

Wpe  in  opening  safes  and  iu  entering  bauksj  society  invented  deposit 

*»olw,  which  arc  watched  day  and  night.    So  as  forgcR  and  swindlers 

*tid  sneak   thieves  get  more  cunning,  tbc  police  must  be  more  and 

'iKire provided  with  tbe  means  of  checking  them.      Science  has  placed 

Kflomcnu  explosives  in  tbc  bauds  of  would-be  criminals  at  a  low  cost ; 

^  police  must  have  all  the  more  power  to  search  for  such  miscreants, 

*tid SBticipate  them  iu  their  dcvilisb  work.      In  a  city  iu  wliich  there 

•rtio  many  pawnshops,  and  titjuor  and  beer  aalonns,  tbe  duties  of 

^l":  [Kilicc  require  tbe  support  of  a  strong  public  opiuiun.     And  the 

"^Muitssioccrs  can  honlly  complain  of  the  want  of  this  support  save 

'me  respect.     They  have  been  well  backed  up  in  closing  the  more 

■•Suitoai  "  divea  "  and  disreputable  resorts ;  aud  the  provision  of  tbc 

rwthat  no  liqtiors  shall  be  sold  in  any  place  of  amusement  is  found 
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to  vork  rery  welL  Bat  public  opmion  docs  Dot  back  the  police  i 
their  attempta  to  suppress  gtmbliog.  "  Bookmaking  "  at  horse  roci 
has  been  put  down  apparcutly,  no  doubt,  but  Dot  bettiog  ;  and  s 
one  who  moves  about  iu  New  York  can  Fiul  to  know  that  gamblis 
goes  on  in  spite  of  all  that  the  police  can  do,  and  very  hearr  gamblio 
too,  especially  at  poker  and  faro.  The  arrests  average  one  a  daj 
but  the  conrictiona  amountetl  to  less  than  one  and  a  half  per  we^ 
in  1886,  The  police  justices,  elected  from  a  class  in  which  garahUl) 
is  the  one  amiiseoient.  and  if  not  gamblers  themselves  then  habitai 
asaodfltes  of  notorious  gamblers,  take  very  good  care  that  "U 
sports,"  by  which  is  meant  those  who  like  fast  living,  shall  not  sofl 
heavily  when  caught.  In  such  cases,  they  all  but  inrariabty  Iqi 
against  the  police,  where  they  can  find  a  chance  to  do  so  ;  and  if  xY^ 
cannot,  then  they  impose  the  smallest  possible  penalties.  Yet  "^ 
police  do  not  relax  their  eKertions,  nnd  gamblers  hare  to  be  a  It% 
less  open  about  their  doings  than  tliey  used  to  be.  Bat  it  is  q 
surprising — when  the  eonvictionn  arc  on  a  descending,  though  i| 
arrests  are  uu  an  ascending,  scale — that  in  every  class  of  aociei 
gambling  should  be  found,  from  Fifth  Arcnuo  to  the  lowxst  slnn 
Gambling  apparatat,  and  apparatus  for  swindling  gamblcr;»,  arc  open] 
sold,  and  according  to  a  reccut  dcclHiou  there  is  uo  law  to  stop  t| 
trafEc.  But  this  is  uot  the  fault  of  the  police,  who,  at  any  rat 
hare  done  their  duty.  Indeed  the  sense  of  duty,  the  esprit  dp  corjn 
of  the  New  York  police  is  very  high.  They  arc  strictly  goTCmcj 
but  they  have  their  rights  even  as  against  the  commisiiiouers ;  anl 
they  arc  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  Fact  that  a  very  democrat 
community  may  have  a  very  severe  and  wcU-haudlcd  police,  if  oti| 
care  he  taken  to  beep  it  free  from  the  pestiferous  influence  of  smi] 
politicians.  The  puHee  must  be,  in  fact,  on  such  a  basis  that,  « 
subject  in  all  their  doings  to  the  law  and  the  oEBcers  of  the  law, 
single  office-holder,  no  single  creature  of  the  popular  impulse  of 
moment,  can  cause  them  to  vary  their  course.  It  would  be  bet 
if,  as  has  been  happily  achieved  in  New  York,  the  police  could 
made  perfectly  indepeBdent  of  party,  cren  when  a  particular  pai 
has  loug  held  power.  But  perh&ps  this  is  too  much  to  hope  for 
every  ease. 

ClUEaES   WiLIXLJiU. 


NATIONALITY. 


"'^  ^^WO  circumstances  lave  conciirretl  to  protluce  the  present  article. 
— ifl.      While  maintaining  the  cause  of  the  legislntire  and  executive 
*^  kniou  bctnccn  Great  Britain  and   Ii*elaad,  I  hare  felt  tlic  want  of 
*^  iicuMiug  the  subject  of  nationality  from  a  more  general  i>oint  of  view 
*-4»in  can  be  adopted  on  platforms,  and  my  interest  in  that  subject, 
•"W-  connected  with   the  foundations  of  international  law,  is  not  of 
^*^2«crday.      The  following  reflections,  which  have  sprung  frura  these 
^*XTjiu»,  contain  no  direct  treatment  of  the  topic  of  the  day.     If  this 
^ftaoold  not  prevent  tlicir  being  read,  they  may  be  found  to  contain 
ic  things  irhich  both  parties  to  the  Irish  question  will  admit;  but 
cb  will  hardly  be  the  case  with  all  their  contents,  for  thought  if  it 
*^  real  cannot  be  colourless. 

Bc^rdiug  a  uutiuuaUty  as  a  population  having  a  just  claim  to 
^obm  degree  or  other  of  ]>olitacal  recoguiliou,  the  first  remark  to 
•*»akc  IB  that  there  is  no  external  sign  by  wliich  such  a  population 
^^•n  be  recognized,  and  the  trouble  of  thought  about  it  saved.     lu 

■  *->^a  matter,  aa  in  all  others,  sound  politics  refuses  to  sanction  rulc-of- 
^*)Btib  processes.  The  most  obvious  mark,  that  of  language,  has  a 
^^wtiiu  reUtion  to  the  subject,  through  the  dilliculty  of  uniting  popu- 

P'lioBs  speaking  diQercut  laiiguagva  in  ouc  po[iuIarand  parliameutory 
ftvrcniiDcnt,  carried  ou  by  discusaiou,  oral  and  printed.      Uut  while 
*lc  eiample  of  Switzerland  shows  that  tliis  difQculty  is  not  always 
*«UGperable,  on  the  other  side  the  mark  fails  altogether.     The  pro- 
|L  l^oiilioa  that  alt  who  do  speak  the  same  language  cau  be  united  in 

^K  *>*>popalar  and  parliamentary  government  has  probably  never  been 
^1  ^■erted,  and  argDmcnt  would  be  wasted  on  any  one  who  veutuicd  to 
^B  ^Bert  it,  io  face  of  the  facts  about  JCngland  and  the  United  States, 
^M       QBtaiio  anil  Aiutralia.     Geographical  position  as  a  teat,  even  when 
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combined  with  langii&ge,  doca  not  adT&ncc  tbc  solution  mucafurtli^  - 
What  is  the  width  of  tlic  sea,  the  height  of  the   mountains,  or  »         ^  [\^^ 
depth  of  the  river,  which  Kmounts  to  a  politicnl  severance?      AVfc — ■^*7nit 
are  the  area  and  (lopulatiou,  and  what  is  the  compactness  of  sha_  ~     #^m 
vhich  may  compensate  the  want  of  natural  frontiers  iu  supportiii  ^^^^  g  a. 
cUum  to  dtstinctuess  ?     Is  a  frontier   to  be  deemed  natural  w—  -  ^»itfa 
reference  to  tbc  obHtacIe  it  places   in  the  vny  of  Mtcial    and  1 1    a  m    mii 
mercial  intcrcournc,  or,  which  may  he  a  very  differeut  thing,  i^^^^^^^ith 
reference  to  its  aptness  for  military  defence  ?    These  questions  il'^^  eed 
only  be  stated  in  order  to  show  their  inhtTcnt  vagueness.      It  wc^  -^^uld 
always  be  easy  to  answer  tliem  so  as  to  suit  the  cnucluaion  which 
any  given  case,  might  be  desired  on  quite  other  grounds. 

But  of  all  the  imaginable  ndc-of-thumb  solutions  for  the  quea 
of  nationality,  that  of  race  seems  now  to  he  the  most  popular, 
association  theory  of  psychology,  which  reduced  the  mind  and  chara' 
of  man  to  what  ia  written  by  esperience  ou  a  blank  sheet  of  pa 
modified  and  fixed  by  asHociutiuu,  was  not  long  ago  the  ruling  on 
England.     Even  yet  its  last  wortl  may  unt    have    been   spoke 
connection  with   the  development  of  the  spceica,  bnt  as  a  snBic  "^  ^Eient, 
explanation  of  the    individual    man,  giving  a  philosophical  sup 
to  tbc  assertion  that  all  men  arc  bom  equal,  its  diametrical  coo 
with  the  facts  of  heredity  has  caused  it  to  drop  out  of  sight  m 
living  memory  with  a  rapidity  somewhat  remarkable  in  the  his 
of  optniouB.      But  though  its  decHuc  has  been  followed  by  much 
about  race,  our  knowledge  of  that  element  in   the    problem   did 
enlarge  with  equal  rapidity.      Scarcely  had  we  began  to  emanci 
ourselves  from  a  psychology  which,  however  its  leading  authorities 
have  conceived  it,  did  certainly,  as  currently  held,  make  race  impossi 
than  wo  plunged  into  a  differeut  error.     Comparative  philology  y^     ^  _^-j 
the  speculationa  founded  on  it  were  then,  I  will  not  say  at  their  hei     ^^^^ 
m  Germany,  but  at' the   height  of  their  importation  into  Eogla^  _^'^ a 
So    to    the    practical    negation     of    race    succeeded     the     cnica 
of  all  theories  about  it,  that  which    identified    distinctions  of   r- 
with  distinctions  of  lauguage.      Wo  were  Teutons  or  Celts  acco 
ing  to  the   lauguage  which   we  spoke,  or^which  our  male  aucest^^^^""']^ 
had    spoken    within    historical   timea,   for  small  account  was  tfllc*^^"^, 
of   the    question  whether    a    body    of  conquering    immigrants    fa 
brought   many  women    with    them.      Still  less  account,  if  possibles 
was   taken  of  the  questions  whether,  in  many  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  there  was  not  a  large  basis  of  ^lopulatiou  which  Lad  cone 
down  from  times  anterior   to  the    first  iutroduction  of  any  Teutooic 
or  Celtic  language,  aud  whether  the  historical  instances  of  a  peopk 
having  chnnged  its  language  without  much  admixture  of  blood  wen 
Dot  Biiffieient  to  lead  to  the    belief  that  many  similar  changes  most 
have  taken  place  iu  prehistoric  times.     Teutons  or  Celts  we  were  to 
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^,  uA  in  this  rough- and-rc&dy  fasliion  we  vera  enlisted  under  one 

or    otber  of  the   banners,  uarunscious  that   they  tloatod  over  a  b(^ 

Irio?  equally  outside   the  true    frontiers   both   of    history   and  of 

politics,  though  filibustering  expeditions  were  directed  from  it  into 

ejtbcr   domain.      Already,    however,   tho    prevailing   views    on    the 

quBstioQ  of  race   have   hccn  profoundly  inodiGcd  tiincc  the  Tcutou 

■od  Celt  epidemic  raged   most  violently.     Comparative  physiology 

las   taken  ita  place  iu  tlie  diecussion   by  the  side  of  comparative 

jihilologyi  psychological   obaervatton    has    moderated     psychological 

tbcory,  histarical  documents  and  ]irehigtoric  remaiuH  have  been  more 

critically   examiiiedj   and  art,  especially  architectural  art,  has  beeu 

jCucJied  in  its   relation  to  the   pupular  character  of  which  it  is  the 

expression.     The  divcnity  of  murccs  from  which  light  has  come  has 

sia«dc  a  judicial  spirit  more  than  ever  Qoccssary  for  aummiug  up  tbeir 

d[Aft&  :  and  what,  for  our  present  purpose,  has  been  tbc  result?     It  is 

lit^-t  if,  for  tests  of  nationality,  language  u  insuQicient  aad  geography 

f&^ue,  race  faiU  equally  for  a  dtOcreut  reason. 

'Xlie  distiuelioiis  aovi  existiug  among  mankind  have  taken  shape 
'igr     a  process  Waring  much  rescmbUucc  to  that  by  which  the  litho- 

,'lcal    components  of  the  earth's   crust  have  been  diflereutiatcd. 

IV''  Jiiilc    the   gaseous  sphere  cooled  and  shrank,  it   was  only  at  lirat 

ttk^ht   the  forms  which  appeared  within  it  could  be  determined  by  the 

fr-t^c   behaviour  of  the  elements  contained.     The  parts  which  success- 

'*"  ^iy  became  liquid  or  solid  gave  rise  to  resistiiaccs  which  aflected, 

tft:*^^     further  formation   of  masses.     So  the  first   tribal   or    political 

S~:K~oupa  which  appeared  among  men  may  have  been  due  to  differeuoca 

t^^^ycind  which  modern  knowletlge  has  not  penetrated,  and  may  have 

'icily  corresponded  with  tlii^sc  diilcrciices;  but  »oon  the  pressure  of 

^■umataoces,  whether  geographical  surroundings  or  the  contact  of 

"C^l^cr  human  groups,  must  have  become  a  factor,  always  importaat 

K>cl  often  dominant,  both  in  the  differentiation  and  in  the  grouping. 

[Tiic  groups  have  been  perpetually  melted   down   and   reuast  under  a 

frxaflict  of  forces,  partly  iutoroal,  including  tho  physical  as  well  as 

"^Iscs  mental   and   moral  characters  of  each  group  for  the  time  being, 

^Lxicl  portly  external,  including   the  action  of  neighbours  us  well  as 

'klft^  dimate   and    the  soil.      If  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  external 

^oie<s»  have  more  and  more  prevailed  over  tbc  internal  ones,  this  is 

^xxly  becoosc  the  rcsuite  of  the  former  have  hccu  continaolly  embodied 

i-Ti.  the  latter,  w  that  the  internal  characters  of  to-day  are  at  kast  in 

"t^c  main  the  effects   of  external  causes.     Thus   the   formation  of 

X»olilical  groups  and  the  formatiou  of  races  are  features  of  the  same 

process.      Either  may  at  any  given   time  sud  in  any  giveu  part  of 

*'**  world  be  developed  in  advance  of  the  other.     The  unity  of  the 

'■«ee  may  precede  the  unity  of  the  group   aud    lead    to  it,  as  in  the 

6  of  Italy,  which  attained  its  political  ucificatiou  because  there 
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vaa  already  ilq  ItatiaD  people  scattered  under  different  sorereigntics. 
Or  tlie  unity  of  the  group  may  precede  the  imity  of  the  race  and 
lead  to  it,  as   in   the   case   of  England,  vhich  by  virtue  of  its  long  M 
political  unity  has  made  the  English   race,  as  ilistinctive  as  any  iu  ™ 
the  world,  out  of  prehistoric  Briton,  Celtic    Briton,  Ronoao,  Saion 
and  Angle,  Dane,  Norman,  Fleming,  and  Huguenot.      Coosequcntly,  J 
to  insiat  ou  race  as  the  ueccss&ry  test  of  uatiouality  ia  to  inaist  on  ^ 
one  of  the  features  resulting  from  a  single  natural  process  being  kept 
in  constant  suburdination  tu  another,  contrary  to  vhat  ve  aee  to  be 
the  natural  course  of  that  procesH.  _ 

The  fact  that  a  number  of  men,  forming  the  majority  in  a  district  f 
more  or  Icm  veil  defined,  claim  a  political  treatment  under  which 
tbcy  shall  be  more  united  among  tlicmsclTcs  than  they  actually  are, 
and  more  separated  from  all  others  except  tho&c  vhom  tbcy  may  wish 
to  retain  for  the  purpose  of  ruling  them — whether  at  the  time  tbey 
are  the  subjects  of  one  sovereignty,  as  the  population  of  the  three 
aoutleni  provinces  of  Ireland,  or  of  seieral  sovereigutics,  as  that  of 
Italy  before  its  unification — proves  iu  itself  nothing  more  than  that 
cxiating  arranj^c-mcnta  are  not  perfectly  adapted  to  existing  circam- 
stances.  But  eucti  imjicrfect  aduptutiou  is  the  condition  of  all  change, 
healthy  or  unhealthy.  Without  it  there  could  be  neither  growth  nor 
decay.  Coueistcntly  with  the  claim  suppoacd,  the  case  may  be  that 
a  distinction  of  race  has  been  formed  or  is  forming  of  which  politics 
ought  to  take  avcouut,  or  that  arrangemnits  which  promise  to  be 
tiUimately  beneficial  have  not  yet  completely  moulded  the  people 
concerned  into  accordance  with  tlicu].  The  decision  which  of  theso 
possibilities  represents  the  truth  is  uuc  that,  tike  every  other  ou  which 
human  action  depends,  can  he  properly  arrived  ut  only  hy  taking  a 
comprcbcnsi^'C  view  of  all  the  relevant  facts,  and  by  avoiding  all  short 
cuts  ou  the  route,  though  they  may  be  recommended' by  the  imposing 
generalities  of  so-called  science,  political,  ethnographical,  or  other. 
Of  all  the  instances  in  which  such  a  decision  has  been  arrived  at  and 
carried  into  practical  effect,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and  instruc- 
tive is  that  of  Italy,  just  referred  to.  The  making  of  Italy  belongs 
to  our  own  times,  and  is  exposed  to  none  of  the  uncirrtainties  oC 
remote  history.  It  wan  the  work  of  a  [>eoplc  possessing  a  high 
literary  development,  able  aud  acenstomcd  to  analyse  and  express  the 
principles  on  which  ibey  chose  to  place  their  action.  If  we  compare 
it  with  the  corresponding  movement  iu  Germany,  earlier  begun  and 
still  fur  less  complete,  it  was  commenced  and  carried  through  iu  a 
Burprisingly  short  space  of  time,  wrought,  we  may  say,  at  a  white 
heat,  which  stimulated  tbc  Italian  mind  to  make  the  keenest  use  of 
its  literary  and  pbilosopbical  power.  Another  circumstance  which 
added  to  the  same  stimulus  was  that,  while  the  movement  iu  Ucrmany 
could  start  from  a  nominal  unity  which  had  never  bceu  allowed 
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vfidlv  to  pcrioli,  in  Itnlv  so  many  centaries  had  olnp^cd  siupc  even 

Aomtatl  uDity  Iiail  bceu  lost  that  the  moremeDt  liail  to  be  justified 

^aigUDents  in  nrbiclt  notLiug  was  Ei&sumed.      Aod  the  result  was  a 

'b.ftrjr  of  uAtioaalilj*  wLjcli,  tlmugli  prcaeutcil  \u  forms  not  fumiliar 

*t>  Eogluii  habits  of  Ihoufiht,  will  t>roI>ably  l:e  found  to  be  couststcot 

cci  lubttnoce  vith  'rrh^t  hns  hitherto  been  said. 

Accordinfi  then  to  Professor   Pasqualc   Fiore,  than  whom  there  is 
imoreaDthorizcd  exponent  of  the  theory  of  nationality  wliich  pcrvndcs 
I  modern  Italian  juriatic  literature,  the  same  principle  which  compels 
i  x^tlinduals  to  form  the  ordinary  associations  of  civil  life  also  impels 
^■cspnlatians  to  assuciate  with  their  like,  the  likeness  couaistiug,  for 
fc^sis  purpose,  in  their  hiving,  along  with  the  generaj   end  of  human 
•«i»<iety,  "a  special  mission  determined  by  the  predominant  dcvclop- 
HKS^t  of  their  nnturnt  aptitudes,  which  constitutes  the  civil  vocation 
<*^'  lie  association.'*     Thus  "  a  society,  so  far  as  it  proposes  to  itself 
^       jut^ominant  idea,  and  is  employed   in   forming  its  moral  unity, 
c^i^Tntitute*  what  ja  called  the  nation."     "  God  has  made  hnmnnity 
t^^m  an  end,  and  to  each  particular  nation  He  has  confided  a  special 
ijNon  in  haminny  with  the  general  end."     This  national  bond  docs 
»l  necessarily  depend  on  race,  soil,   or  language.       It  is  wanting 
■  Ween  populations  so  nearly  allied  in  theae  respects  as  the  Spaninrds 
***«!  the  Port  Hgue«o;  it  is  present  among  the  very  diverse  elements  which 
^■^^mnposc  the  Swiss  nation.     Hence  no  a  priori  delimitation  of  nations 
*^      "poasible.      "We  understand  by  a  nation,  a  free  aud  spoutaueous 
'  •■•uciation  of  persons  who,  by  community  of  blood,  of  language,  of 
•"t^litudc,  by  au  ntiiuity  of  civil  life,  of  temperament,  of  vocation, 
■■^"^  apt  and  predisposed  to  the  prcatcst  social  union.''     The  nation 
'*» TO  constituted  acquires  the  rig:ht  to  union  and  corporate  existence 
'^'Vien  tire  moral  force  which  unites  its  members  is  so  developed  that 
*-**«y  are  unifersally  oonscioua  of  it.      But  a  population,  even  though 
**^taral]y  belonging  to  a  certain   nation,  must  not   be    forced  into 
*^%oti  with  it,  any  more  than  it  ought  to  be  prevented  from  unitiug 
"*iili  it :    consent  is  equally  necessary  for    incorporation    with    the 
.  ^atvilJy  like  and  for  submission  to  the  naturally  unlike.     The  poli- 
*^  organization  may  take  nithcr  of  two  forms.      There  may  he  a 
Complete  political  union,  or  each  member  of  the  nation  may  preui've 
^(ertain  local  autonomy,  subject  nevertheless  to  the  central  power, 
Electing  all  the  members  towards  the   unity  of  the   uatiuual  end. 
uelatter  form  is  a  preparation  for  complete  political   unity   and  a 
tOBiition  t<f  it.      No  nation  is  rightfully  the  superior  of  another,  and 
lk«tfori',  from  the  right   of  nationality,  which  has  been    thus  ex- 
plained in   it>  iotenial   cbnrncter,   flows  the    right    of    autonomy 
uuj  independenco  a*  regards  other  nations,  or  that    of   external 
■orereignty.* 

*  Tb«  piMijtt  man  ttf^iiHj  ithntd  t»  will  bo  fooDil  in  th«  FreacL  tmulAtint, 
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Special  missions  ar  predominant  idca.^,  such  aa  in  ihc  system  juct 
dorclopccl  are  made  tltc  basis  of  nationality,  may  be  abiindantly  illaa- 
txated  from  Kastcm  csamplcs.      Mahometans,  Hindoos,  Chinese,  and 
many  other  peoples,  differ  fundamentally  from  each  other  and    from 
the  EugliHhmau  ur  Frenchman  in  their  social  aims  and  in  the  initi- 
tutious  they  spprore  for  ginng  effect  to  them.     Even  u  between 
Chriatiaiia,  it  would  be  dillicult  for  a  society  based   on   the   Slavonic 
mir  or  village  community  to  enter  into  a  national  union  with  one 
which  repudiated  the  principle  of  that  community,  and  wc  have  seni 
in  tho  case  of  the  United  States   that  no  stable   national   noioa  ia 
possible  until  it  is  settled  whether  slavery  shall   be  alloved  or  pro- 
Iiibited.     Bat  it  vould  seem   at  first  sight  that  iu   Western   and 
Ceotral  Europe  the  ty|ie  of  civilizEtiuu  la  loo  uniform  for  those   dis- 
tinctions to  exist  which  the  Italian  theory  dumandi.      A  closer  view, 
Itowcvcr,  may  do  much  to  correct  this  impression.     The  cunstitatioa  .^^     , 
of  the  family,  including  the  questions  of  civil    maTTtugc,   of  divorce^— ^^ 
and  the  authority  oF  pBi'cnts  over  their  children,  are  the  aubjccta  of^^  "^ 
profound  ditfercnccs  which  some  countries   find  danf;crou8   to  ^^<^>*-^^^_j 
internal  peace.      The  Bamc  may  be  said  of  the  degree   in  which  th«:^^ 
individual  should  be  left  at  liberty  to  act  and  contract  for  himself,  c^ 
should  be  controlled  by  legislauou ;  or  in  which,  in  tho   absence  *  _ 

controlling  legislation,  the  freedom  of  minorities  should  be  allowi 
theoretically  or  practically,  to  he  restrained  by  voluntary  combinatio: 
such  aa  those  of  workmen  or  tenants.    To  put  an  extreme  case,  we 
suppose  on  one  side  a  Uoman  ('atholic  population,  or  one  retaining 
Catholic  love  for  strict  organization  and  external  unity    in  rcligic::^.^ 
desiring  that  individuals  who  differed  from  them  should  be  refd^M-^ed 
the  power  of  divorce  even  for  the  gravest  causes,  and  claiming  for  fc.  ^Rio 
Church  a  control  over   education,  at  least   practically  by  means  «f 

subsidized  institutions,  holding  high  the  authority  of  the  father  o~«^ — 4r 
his  children  and  of  the  family  over  its  membcia,  desiring  St;a^t_le 
regulution  and  cncuuragcment  for  trades,  and  permitting  cumbinati<=>  ~^a 
of  Ttirioua  kinds  to  impose  their  will  on  disseuticats  without  chec^K^ ; 
dciunndiug.  if  lioman  Catholic,  that  the  power  of  the  State  akall  'Vbe 
Dwd  iu  bt^balf  of  llie  tempoml  sovcrciguly  of  tbe  Pope.      Iu  face  of 

this  we  may  pat  a  Protestant  or  frec-thiuking  population,  display l~^K:Jg 
the  greatest  energy  as  individunts,  and  impatient  of  all  aToida.1=^i3lc 
kinds  of  intcrfcrenc'c,  public  ur  priraU;,  with  liberty  of  action..  Ab-c»  "* 
diflcrcnccs  such  as  these,  even  wbcn  they  occur  singly,  men  do 
acquiesce  cheerfully  in  the  vote  of  the  majority  unless  the  habita 
popular  government  and  respect  for  law  have  been  ingrained  in  tla, 
by  long  ages  of  use.     If  the  supposed  contrast  were  fully  rcalitedj 
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BCeAs  bat  a  little  obser\'&tioii  of  contemporRr^   evf^ntii   to  assure  tu 

thMt  between  tvo  soch  population!,  not  gcogrHphically  dirided,   and 

at  all  apprtMiching  equality  la  stntagth,  there  would  Booa  be  fighting 

io    llic  atrccta,  wbilei  if  tbey  were  geographically  divided,  only  a  TOat 

prepoDderauce  of  force  oa  ooe  side  or  ou  the  other  could  hold  them 

politically  together. 

^^  Ti'liat  baa  nnw  been  said  tnigbt  Hujrge^t   tbc  uouclustoii  that  the 

Hle^^fnal  idea  contemplated  by  the  Italian  theury  eannut  bv  the  base  of 

it«.tioBality  in  Western  and   Central   Kuropc,   not  because  lUatinct 

ftC»c:ial  ideals  are  not  found  tbcrc,  but  l;ecausc  tbcy  are   there  found 

I      to    fonn  croga  diriuioDs  id  Qationalitics  which  baTu    a  recognisable 

Hesutcooe  in  spite  of  them.     The  theory,  however,  appcus  to  hare 

*     j»x«t  that  troth  which  can   be  expected   from    a  theory   on   such  a 

Ats^jeet.     It  eiprcaaes  a  principle  which,  though  not  always  realized, 

l^ffjs  a  constant  tendency  to  realize  itself.    The  Muutimeut  of  n»tioaality 

1:0    corrcUlive  to  that  of  patriotism,  the  former  being  the  conaciousocsa 

^  aC  fonuing  a  moral  unity,  white  the  latter  is  the  attucbineut  to  tbo 

^P  ra^il^e  unity  formed  in  acrordancc  with  the  moral  one.     There  arc 

ticaci,  like  thoec  of  the  Jlcformaliou  and  of  the  French   KevoluttoDj 

I      irlieiipatriotiimi*  submerged  by  what  baa  been  ceiled  eosmopolitaniani, 

!■  b«K*  «bicb  ia  in  foet  only  the  attachment  to  an  ideal  not  coincident 

"  iv^stiithe  nation,  excluding  those  partit  of  the    nation    which  do  not 

(bare  that    ideal,  and    iiicliidin(f  foreign  poptitatiouH  so  far  aa  they 

•Z^flie  it  and  no  further.    These  are  crises  in  tlie  development  of  races 

•*»«!  political  groups,  which  may  be  terminated  either    by  rearrangc- 

'*a<;tt  uf  frontiers,  or  by  such  a  Tictory  in  any  country  of  one  ideal 

^'V'cr  another — somctimea  indeed  by  audi  an  abandonmcat  of  all  ideals 

'■*> rough  utter  weariness— aa  atampa  itself  on  the  people,  and  renders 

*t    idle  to  go  back  to  their  deacent  or  to  their  other  antecedents  in 

^>^Br  to  deduce  the  character  of  the  race   thereafter.     Thus  hare 

Englishmen  and  Scotchmen,  Frenchmen  and  Germani*  become  what 

■-**ey  rcspecliTcly  are  in  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.      lu  the 

^  ^HiQ  of  crisis  the  social  ideal  in  .•tcparated  from  the  nation,  but   this 

**  the  exception  which  proves  the  rule-    At  other  times,  the  principle 

^tuit  the  Mcial  ideal  is  the  main  constitutive  element  of  the  natiooolity 

^*  tme  in  proportion  as  the  condition  is  normal  or  tends  towards  the 

^^itical.      We  are  In  entire  agrecnicut  with  Professor  PiiBqualir  l-'Iore 

**i   lookijjg  for  the  base  of  uaiionality,   neither    to  spoken   language, 

^or  to  iiDgnistic  affinities,  nor  to  race  in  the  sense  of  traceable  descent, 

•*Ut  to  the  character  of  the  pcijple. 

Xa  bis  iamoQs  lectures  on  education,  dclircrctl  at  Berlin  iu  1808, 

"^hich  did  so  much  to  rouac  the  tiermau  spirit  against  the  domination 

•*f     NnpoIcoD,  Kchtc  presented  a  riew  in  atriliing  contrast  to  the 

*-Vieofy  we  have  been  considering.     "  lie  thought  it  an  advantage 

Yiallier  than  a  disadrantsge  that  the  nation  and  the  State  should  be 
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diBtinct."*     It  is  not  difficuU  to  trnce  tlie  connection  1>etween 
view  and  tlie  princtple  wliicli  lie  cnuuciated   in  tho  eamc  lectu^^-^  -^nrei 
"  th&t  the  distiuctivclj  Gcnuuu  quality  in  tLe  Germans  should  _A  y 

represented    as    precious,    and   deserving   to  be  prescrred    with  t|j| 

utmost  care,  rather  tlmn  somctliing  accidental  which  education  n-gj 

to  nmooth  awa.^."*      WTien  the  nationality  is  co-extensive  with  tia 

State,  it  is  right  and  feasible  to  aim  »imply  at  the  best,  whcthe=^  —  -^sr  iq 
cdncation,  in  govcrnmcut,  or  in  anything  else,  without  niEdting  i  -^^—  t  sq 
object  cither  to  preserve  or  to  amooth  away  any  diBtiuctncss  ^z^  ~^rooi 
foreign,  typca  which  the  nationality  may  show.     All  distinctness     t —  lliat 
can  properly  be  wished  for  ta  eure  to   be   preserved  iiicidcntall,^^^^'  by 
prescrviug  the  Slat?,  without    in  any  way  cramping  or  warping  Ibe 

development  of  tlio  penple  Ijy  refusing  to  assimilate  whatever  of  f  ■  'o'^ 
huiuatiity  at  large  may  offer  for  acceptance.  Hut  where  the  nat^i^^oo, 
ality  is  not  organized  externally  as  a  political  group,  poire  rfnl 
agencies  arc  at  work  to  modify  and  undermine  what  is  »peciat  t-cz^  it, 
and  the  pride  and  delight  which  human  nature  takes  in  all  di^tiac  ~^it« 
charactcriatics  arc  enlisted  in  opposition  to  those  agencies,  so  ti^  «at 
the  conservation  of  peculiarities  becomes  an  aim  in  itself,  thwart  ■^'^ 
the  pursuit  of  the  best.  Hence  Ficlitc's  thought,  eousistcut  as  i^^  '* 
with  itself,  is  scarcely  to  be  commended  from  a  general  point  of  vit^^  ' 
It  had  its  jusHficatioa,  no  doubt,  tn  the   particular  circnmstauccs  _ 

Germany  on  the   morrow  of    Jena  and    FriccUand.      Tbc   politic^^^T 
system  was  then  impo&cd  and  controlled   by  a  foreign  power,  tE^^^^^ 
moral  influence  of  which  was  altogether  inferior  to  that  of  distinctiv***^! 
Germanism.     The   hope  of  one   day  achieving   independence  lay  i 
cultivating  the  latter,  and  that  Germanism  Blood  apart  from  politi 
organization  had  the  fortunate  result  of  enabling  it  to  be  cultivated 
and  used  as  a  rallying  point,  without  too  soon  exciting  the  siutpicioi^^ 
of  Napoleon  and  his  ad'V'iacra.     The  Germans  themselves  would  aot^ 
cow  agree  in  its  being  an   advantage  that  the  nation  and  the  States 
should   be  distinct,   at  least  when   tho    practical  question  is  that  or* 
tolerating   the  incorporation   of  Gcrmaus  in  States  which  they   do 
not  govern. 

The  view  that  the  free  development  of  the  nation  leads  naturally 
to  the  complete  separatencss  of  the  State  is  so  strongly  held  in  tlie 
Italian  political  philosophy,  that  Professor  Pasqualc  h'iorc'a  utterances 
on  this  puiut,  which  have  been  already  briefly  indicated,  merit  a 
fuller  notice.  He  teaches  that  a  nation  has  two  essential  rights, 
one  that  of  internal  sovereignty,  which  he  explains  ns  the  right  of 
forming  its  moral  unity  and  organizing  itself  politically  in  a  manner 
conformable  to  its  civil  needs,  the  other,  for  which  he  more  especially 
reserves  the  name  oF  nationality,  being  what  he  calls  the  right  of 
autonomy  and  independence  as  towards  other  nations,  or  of  external 
*  Sedey's  "  Lite  luii  Timea  of  Stein,"  vcl.  ii.  pp.  31*  36* 
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jjo^rereignty.     The  latter  he  considers  to  flow  necessarily  from  the 
rif^lit  of  removing  all  cxtcroal  obstacles  which  migbt  impede   the 
complete  exercise  of  tlie  primitive  riglits  of  the  nition.      He  astit — 
"  l»ow  can  dependence  and  uationaltty  be  reconciled?  ''      lie  admits 
^a.t  a  people  is  at  liberty  to  incorporate  itself  iritli  auother,  but  he 
tam€tt$  that  if  it  determines  tu  retain  a  separate  i>oliticul   jicRtunality 
it    can  never  alicn&tc  the  righlii  rcsuttinp  from  the  character  retained. 
■tt   may  place  itwlf  onder  the  protection  of  a  stronger  nation,  but  an 
ajocqual  alliaucc  is  illegitimate,  nnd  federation  ig  the  only  mode  of 
fuaranCeeiDg  the   rights  of  a    nntion  not  strong  enough  to  be  inde- 
pendent with  safety  of  which  the  Professor  speaks  with  approval. 
ytc  maintains  that  it  is   taking  too   narrow  a  view  of  the  right   of 
external  sovereignty,  to  make  it  consist  in  the   right  to  have  foreiga 
[^lalions  and  diplomatic  representation,  and  that  the  latter  right  is 
leaUy  a  coosequencc  of  the  former.     And   hence  it  would  appear 
th»t  ihc  only  federation   he  can  admit    wonld  he  one  in  which  all 
ilie  federated  peoples  contributed  substaatiatly  to  the  direetloD  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  were  cnnspteaons  nnita  in  the  eyes  of  the  worlds 
ifbiiie  even  so,  as  before  observed,  he  represents  it  as  a  transitioQal 
fjirtiiai/ 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  feeling  of  separutcness  which  is  im- 
plied in  every  claim  to  recognition  as  a  nationality  must  tend  to 
tfBtA  its  satisfaction  in  a  full  measure  of  separation,  and  that  in  some 
instinces  the  points  on  which  that  feeling  more  especially  turns  are 
ancti  «s  to  make  it  very  djfficnlt  to  meet  them  while  preserving  any 
anion,  howerer  limited,  with  another  people.  This  would  be  the  case, 
forexaniple,  where  the  ideas  entertained  as  to  the  best  mode  of  pro- 
tnotiug  the  nutiuual  deTclopmcnt  required  the  arrangement  of  tariSs 
*nd  bounties  iu  u  manner  aotagouistie  to  the  interests  or  to  the  views 
*^f  the  only  people  with  which  any  kind  of  union  eonid  exist.  It 
would  also  be  the  case  where  the  feeling  of  sepnrateness  was  con- 
nected with  religious  diflerence,  a  difference  which  can  rarely  fail  to 
effect  the  line  which  it  is  desired  to  take  in  foreign  politics,  since  any 
deep  religious  conviction  must  be  accompanied  with  the  wish  to 
iiphold  the  influence  of  that  conviction  in  the  world  at  large.  It 
iKUftt  be  Ion;:  before  convinced  Mahometans  or  ULtr&montancs  can.  be 
•ndilTertnt  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  caliph  or  the  pope,  and 
their  moral  ideal  unites  perhaps  a  majority  of  Christians  in  a  longing 
to  Ritrict  the  pulitical  domain  of  Islam.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the 
■moKTical  weakness  of  a  miticoality,  or  its  geographical  situation, 
Otttj  oppose  a  strong  barrier  to  the  tendency  of  separate  feeling  to 
tewelop  into  completely  separate  existence.  In  the  case  of  a  people 
UOoog  whom  the  rational  part  of  human  nature  predominated  over 
^^  impulsive,  the  practical  barrier  might  even  react  on  the  desire,  and 
•  P^nl*  Fiw«,  tni»bt«d  by  PradtcrFcd^ri,  u.a.  pp.  IW  2UC,  lt>U  ; 
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produce  a  contented  acquiescence  in  a  modified  recognition  ol 
nationality.     Ouc  thing  may  bo  »aid  with  general  truth,  that  a  c 
niunity  of  biatoricil  asaociations   can  rarely  be  a  bond  of  poli 
union  between  nationalities  posseasiug  any  strong   feeling  of  t' 
dlHtinctiiemi.     Sucli  aasociatioiia,  where  pmplcs  have  advanced  far* 
yond  the  saragic  state,  counot  be  funndcd  on  the  bare  fact  of  ha. 
Fought  and   conquered  together.      Cirilized  mcu  require  that  t 
glories  shall  be  redeemed  from  barbarism  by  moral  sympathy 
the  caaaes  in  which  tbey  have  been  won.  and  those  causes  are 
too  apt  to  touch  the  very  matters  iu  wliich  the  feelings  of  separates r^ — ness 

between  nationalitieB  have  tlieir  roots.      What  may  be  accepte*^ 1  in 

Faaquale  Flore's  view  of  the  connection  between  nationality  and  et. 

temal  in'dcpcndcncc  is  that  the  question  of  the  former  is,  in  its  rss^        ncc, 

the  question  of  that  very  process  of  diScrcntiation  and  groupiat "  Ijy 

which  the  httman  recc  has  been  led  from  a  eranll  and  probably    '^^■uu> 
form  original  to  its  present  vast  development  and  multiform  nr~r^    Tii't 
ation.     The  question  of  nationality  is  the  question  of  tlie  procesJ^w  hj 
which  States,  the  constitutive  element  of  intcrnalioual  society,    K^^mtb 
been  made  and  arc  daily  being  remade.     As  sucli,  the  Italiani*-      arp 
right  in  rcgardiuK  it  as  lying  at  the  base  of  intcniatioual  law.        — SJat 
lying  80  deep,  and  being  concerned  with  the  most  complicated  !ut»tJMt 
presented  to  our  observation — man,  whether  as  an  individual  o^c"  in 
groups — the  tendencies  which  it  exhibits  are  peculiarly  liable  tci»  be 
limited  and  overruled,  in    their   concrete    mnnifestatiouM,  by  csb^*^ 
which  escape   calculation  and  prediction  although  their  nature  k^^'''? 
be  accn.     The  question  is  one  of  those  which  belong  to  philosoj^"? 
and  not  to  scicnec.      Its  ultimate   expression  must  remain  in      "~^ 
region  in  which  it  takes  its  rise.     It  can  never  become  an  orde  ::^^^ 
eericfl  cither  of  deductions  or  of  inrluctions,  stepping-stones  IcadC        -, 
progrcsBirely  to  increase  of  definite   knowledge;   but  neither  will        ^__ 
ceasu  to  offer  to  our  notice  principles  which  no  student  of  polili^^'' 
national  or  international,  can  afford  to  ignore.  ^^_-n 

An  important  part  of  our  snbjcct  remains  to  be  considered.  Whf^^^^e 
a  claim  to  natiouality  is  put  forward,  involving  at  the  lowest  tl^^^^. 
claim  to  a  great  change  in  the  internal  constitution  of  some  countr^^^^^- 
and  probably  involving  also  the  rearrangement  of  international  fron.^^^,— 
tiers,  those  on  whom  that  claim  is  made  can  at  beit  have  but  an  out--  ^^fi 
aide  sympathy  with  the  aims  and  feelings  which  are  represented  m^^^^ 
national,  and  to  which  it  is  deaired  to  give  cfl'eet.  Their  judgmen^^^^ 
in  the  matter  will  he  as  partial  aa  that  of  the  claimants,  and  is  aun^^ 
to  be  represented  by  the  latter  as  being  more  partial.  Are  thcre^.^ 
then,  any  external  signs  of  the  right  in  such  a  matter,  which,  though 
not  so  simple  and  dear  as  to  preclude  controversy — all  such  we  saw 
reason  to  dismiss  in  the  begiuuing  of  this  essay — can  yet  be  cited  in 
support  or  correction  of  a  judgment  suspected  of  partiality  in  apprc- 
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dattog  the  mtrinsic  conditions  ?     There  appear  to  be  two  or  tliree 
poi  iiti  of  that  nature  which  it  will  be  useful  to  bear  in  mind  ia  aay 
^c:^^  case ;  and  perliapi  the  most  important  itt  this  :  Does  tlie  popn- 
)A,tioD,  among  vhich  the  claim  to  nBtiuDality  is  put  fonrard,  include 
witbtn  its  gcograpbical  area  the  different  ckitsca  on  the  prcacnce  and 
co-operatioo  of  which  national  wril-bciiig  depends?      Dori  it  include 
both  capital  and  labour  in  fair  proportions  ?    la  cultiration  of  thcmiud 
Atxlj  combioed  in  it  vith  indastrv  ?     And  ia  the  recognition  of  ita 
n^tjonality  demanded,  not  only  by  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the 
vrlv>le  population  within  that  arL'a.  but  by  a  largo  number  in  eiLch 
cIbu,  wealthy  or  labouring,  induiitrial  or  leisorod^  literary,  scientific 
or  practical?     In  putting  these  questions,  it  is  assumed,  first,  that  the 
po|iaIatioD  coDCcrned  is  Kuropcau  or  American;  and  secondly,  that 
th  the  qacationcr  and  the  questioned  belicrc  in  eiriUzation — that 
l«,  in  certain  charactcristios  of  Kuropcan  and  American  society  vhtob 
It,   vonld  be  treason  to  the  cause  of  progress  to  abaadon  for  onraelves, 
o^  to  comply  with  any  demand  of  others  which  would  make  for  their 
^L> andoomcnt.      If  the  liucundassuiuption  is  not  ultnittod,  its  defenee 
pc^fiu  uu  eoustderatinuH  uith  rLgard  to  mor&lii  aud  society  which  cannot 
|>^  p>nc  into  here,  because  tbey  tic  deeper  than  the  aubjcct  of  this 
g^aay.     We  may  be  content  with  remarking  that  in  the  Italian  thcnry 
itself  the  spedal  mission  of  a  nationality  is  represented  as  being  in 
n^dditiOQ  to  the  general  end  of  humanity,  and  not  as  substitnted  for  it. 
f$«it  if  the  second  assumption  ia  admitted,  the  first  is  still  neceaaary, 
beaoiie  tbe  duty  of  standing  by  a  degree  of  civilization  attained  does 
cstinrolve  the  duty  of  forcible  proselytiEing  in  the  cause  of  eiviliza- 
"tun,  aatl  therefore  an  Asiatic  or  African  popuUtioti  may  claim  tci  hnrc 
itaantonomy  respected,  under  cirriimstanccs  othernisc  justifying  that 
claim,  although  it  docs  not  furnish  all  that  in  lluropc  or  America  arc 
projicrly  considered  as  the  necessary  clcmcnta  of  national  well-being. 
"^Vith  this  limitation  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  an  alleged  nation- 
ality shall  present,  by  ita  composition,  a.  guarantee  of  ita  corapotenco 
to  maiiitaiu  the  work  of  cipiliaation,  the  proteetiou  of  which,  if  not 
Ita  ailvancement,  is  the  greatest  object  for  which  law  aud  political 
otdcr  exist.     In  giving  this  guarantee,  tbc  composiiion  of  the  alleged 
iMUionality  would  incidentally  give  anulher — namely,  that  the  freliog 
of  diitiuctncM  which  it  desires  to  realize  in  its  external  orgi^aiz&tion, 
being  entertained  by  a  people  morally  complete,  is  not  the  result  of 
{&price,  but  of  some  real  ditfercncc  iu  its  nature  or  circumst&uccSi 

IJLuitlT  requiring  some  legislative  or  esccutivo  ditlercnce  which  auto- 
aoxny  is  uecessary  to  realize.  Children  may  object  to  rules  merely 
becAue  they  are  imposed.  Barbarous  or  balf-civllized  communltiea 
Bisj  object  to  law  merely  because  it  coni(ut  in  a  foreign  garb,  withuufc 
totcnntx  to  its  Bubstnuce,  and  altliough  they  arc  asked  to  co-operate 
iritJb  the  ao-caUed  foreigner  in  making  and  enforcing  it.     But  Kuro- 
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pCfi-HB  must  hare  better  grounds  of  action,  or  tliey  ttiII  be  beltl  tolj 

made  such  poor  mc  of  the  talent  irhich  baa  been  entrusted  to  tl 

by  tlieir  position  in  the  moat  advanced  part  of  the  vorid,  that  t| 

vill    be  but  Bmall  cucouragtmoiit  to  entrust  more  talents  to  l] 

keeping.      And  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  if  the  claim  to  nati 

alitj  could  l)c  admitted  when  made  vithoiit  the  concurrence  ofi 

clasacs,  the  case  with  which  capital  and  knowledge  can  transfer  thj 

Bclrm  to  neighbouring  commuuities  which  the;  prefer  must  prei 

their  being  enlisted  in  the  acrvicc  of  auy  nationality  agaiust  d 

will.  I 

Another  indication  consists  in  the  immediate  objects  after  vr) 

the  nationalist  party  is  striving,  and  the  methods  it  takes  for  attl 

ing  them.     To  be  revolutionary  is  not  neceiuarily  to  be  incoanti 

with  a  high  standard  of  morality,  but  where  immediate  objects  t 

methods  actually  pursued  are  revolutionary  of  the  bad  kind,  i| 

pretty  aafc  to  assume  that  the  nationalism   which  they  taint,  if  j 

altogether  spurious  or  beneath  the  level  of  other  times  or  contiad 

can  promise  no  golden  future  in  the  Kurope  of  the  present  day.    | 

enlarge  on  this  point  would  obviously  oudauger  the  character  d 

general  investigation  which  it  is  wished  to  retain  in  the  present  eu 

and  the  same  reason  must  prevent  more  than  a  few  words  being  i 

on   a  third  matter,  sometimes  used  as  a  teat,  though  on  the  oppd 

aide  to  the  last,  namely  the  force  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  emp 

in  order  to  defeat  the  nationalist  movement.     That  questions  ab| 

the  employment  of  soldiers  or  of  military  weapons    in    enforcj 

obedience  to  the  laws,  about  trial  by  jury,  and  others  which  rclat^ 

force  in  governmeut,  can  only  bo  rightly  answered  with  rcfereocci 

the  character  of  the  people  which  is  to  be  governed,  ongbt  not  to  a^ 

much  argument  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  rules  a 

80  many  subject  racctt  and  by  so  many  different  mcthuda.      Thcra 

howcrcr,  a  natural  tendency  in  the  mass  of  every  people  to  loold 

such  questions  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  own  character  and] 

the   habits    and    institutions  which   they    tind    suitable  to   it,  mj 

especially  when  the  government  is  to  be  applied  iu  thdr  own  imd 

diate  neighbourhood,  or  among  a  population  already  politically  aaili 

with  them.     What  it  falls  within  the  scope  of  this  essay  to  j>oint  a 

is  that  the  amount  and  nature   of  the  force  necessary   to  defeat 

cationaliat  movement  cannot  afford  even  a  presumption  with   rcgv 

to  the  true  nature  of  that  movement,  M  deserring  eneouragemeut ) 

otherwise,  nnlcBs  the  force  be  excessive  with  relation  to  the  mol 

and  social  condition  of  the  governed.      If  the  governors  do  not  tU| 

fit  to  apply  it,  for  reasons  relating  to  themselves  or  their  own  politif 

constitutiou,  that  is  another  matter,  and  the  surrender,  whether  vj 

or  unwise,  ought  to  be  put  ou  its  real  ground,  and  not  on  a  higher 

dtflcrent  one.     This  observation  is  especially  to  be  borne  iu  auudj 
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•  tlie  cliaptcr  "  Oa  Xationality  as  connected  nitU  IlRprcacaU- 
jveromcDt,"  ioMr.  J.  S.  Mill's  "Considcr&tiouB  on  Ucprcscnta- 
tiTc  GoTcrnmcnt."    "  Free  institutious,"  Sir.  Mill  says,  "arc  nett  to 
nnpossible  in  m  country  made  upofdiffcrcnt  nationalities."  And  although 
be  discasses  the  case  of  Ireland,  and  coucludes  tbat  the  muiiiteuaucc  of 
Uie  uQiou  with  Great   Britain  must  be  of  great  beucllt   to    that 
oniQtiy,  be  admits  tbut  ''  where  the  aeulimeut  of  uattonality  exiiits  iu 
any  force,  there  is  :l  prima  fade  caac  for  uuitiug  all  tlic  mcmhtrs  of 
Has  natiouolity  under  the  same  govuramcnt,  uud   a  govcrumuut  to 
themselves  apart."     Xo  one  need  hesitate  to  accept  these  mnxims  of 
tiie  great   political  thinker,  in  the  terms  Ruil  context  iu  which  they 
irere   ddirered.      He  was  not  writing  about  nntiouality,  but   about 
fcprescntatire  government.     The  latter  waa  his  datum  for  the  pur- 
pose he  had  in  baud,  and  he  considered  nationality  ouly  iu  so  far  as 
it  affected  it.      It   is   true   that  the   mere  Beutiment  uf  uatiouality 
creates  a  ^rcat  difficulty,  though  uot  always  an  iusuperablo  one,  in 
working  reprcscntntivc  inatitutiona  on  an  area  with  which  that  senti* 
neat  is  not  contcrmiuous ;  and  it  is  therefore  trne  that  the  existence 
*X  that  aeotimcnt  in  any  force,  iu  those  circumstanccB,  puts  a  prima 
Jacit  ijuestion  to  the  defeuderx  of  the  existing  constitution.      But  it 
does  not  follow,  in  a  view  iudcpendcut  of  forms  of  govcrumeut,  that 
ibetentiment  of  nationality,  apart  from  its  justificatiouin  the  character 
Ud  aims  of  the  people  who  entertain  it,  ^oesauy  way  towards  rindi- 
esting  ita  own  claim  to  cucouragemcut.      It  may  be  the  symptom  of 
1  new  growth,  entitled   to  take  its   place  among    the  groups  and 
■mngements  of  political  order.     It  may  be  a  vain  cliugiug  to  a  past 
vUch  has  fallen  in  the  natural  course   of  things,  allying  itself,  as 
Tlia  retrospects  usually  do,  with  what  is  worst  iu  the  present  aud 
fcirt  promising  for  the  future.     It  is  certain,  in  cither  case,  to  gather 
nxaui  it  the  platitudes  of  dcclamatiun  ;  but  the  ascertain uicut  of  its 
traeaaturc  will  in  most  instances  be  one  of  the  moat  delicate  pro- 
Uot  that  can  be  presented  to  a  statesman. 

J.  Wbctukb. 
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THE  results  at  nliicli  wo  bare  hitherto  trrivedj  with   regard 
the  anthorship  of  Dciitcronomj',  are  merely  neg»ti«.      If  tli 

author  gives  ua  to  imclerstand  tlmt  he  writes  in  Western  Palealin ^^ 

and  if  the  style  of  tlie  Book  is  such  that  it  separatps  itself  entirfc^^^ly 
from  the  other  Books  of  the  Pentateuch,  this  only  leads  to  t  he 
conclusion,  that  the  Hook  in  iU  present  form  is  not  directly  Mosa^^^c 
But  the  critics  go  a  great  deal  furtlier  than  this;  they  hare  d&t  M- 
roiaed  its  date.  Deuteronomy  is  the  Book  said  to  hare  1>^^k^ 
discorercd  in  the  Temple  by  Hilkiah  the  priest,  and  it  was  the  iw"  ^""^ 
of  the  pricstly-prophetieal  pnrty  somewhere  nbout  that  time. 
grcftt  object  of  the  party  w-is  to  secure  unity  of  worship,  ant 
onlcr  to  do  this,  they  must  put  down  the  idolatrous  worship  o^ 
high  places.  The  prophets  before  this  had  made  the  attempt,, 
denounced  the  high  places,  had  insisted  on  the  ceDtratiEatiou  oC 
cultus  at  Jerusalem,  and  Hezeklah  had  made  it  a  promiucut  fci 
of  his  reformation.  lie  had  broken  down  the  altars  of  the 
places,  and  had  "  said  to  JmUh  and  Jerusalem,  Ye  shnlt  woi 
before  this   nltar"   in    Jenisalem.*     But  hit   reformation    borc^ 

*  8  KiiigB.  xviii.  S3.  Tbia  paasnc*  is  qulvtly  set  Ksiila  \y  ^VcUliAnien  (p.  47. 
baeaiiM  Af  »iUt*o  it  iiii]>liai  tliAt  FlcickiiLli's  rvfonnatiuii  b>d  i>T«cccied  on  the 
linos  asJogiAti's.  am^.  tlmt  I19  too  hud  »boUilied  the  Id i>liitn»i  ■brine*,  *n>)lMdm^ 
xf^an  NBtorin^  ILe  ivonhip  at  tlie  ceutF&l  aiiaetnuy.  But  then  thia  docK  not  fni  • 
criticnt  theory.  Accordinijly,  Wellligniwa  does  hit  l>e«t  to  mintmiM  tlifl  impor-* 
rif  the  KtBtutiicnt  in  2  Kiui^  xviii.  '2*2.  "  Tlix  unirativo  nf  tli«  AMjriaa  nwf^ 
JoniMilom   in  nat  »  CUDt«iii|H>rary  (inr.   u  amiunn  j^cn entity  from  tlio  «Dtirvly  ioili? 


caitufa,  anA  parttoiLlnrly  from  nix.  7.  ^16,  117 


,  Tile  iiartnlor  irriton  tuA  IWCTitT  y' 


cbajnctor  o(  the  BLvlemciite  almal  tlio  ■mlilcn  withdriLwitl   of  tUo   Auvriftot  w*'^  ^^ 
„   1 i;...i 1../.^.^^:..    -    -ic    -I-  Ti,. 1 ;. i. ...    .■^^T'^W 

K»iii.  4  is  rtTtnXiiU}  of  greater  wdjjlil  tliiiii  2   King*  iviii,   'il  .   .   .   ,  it  miit/rrri/  tct^'i^ 


racTcly  nltPT  tiio  uvuut.  hut  so  luujj  after  it  iw  in   mskn   pnwiiWfl  the  eliiifln  ol    *t'_, 
twenty  ycirn:  i>ri>baUy.  Im  11  atreaily  iiiidi-T  the  itiHiipncio  of  Dcut^rononiy.     V  b*  -'^ 


that  the  Author  thoiicht  hiinnflf  jurttfird  in  givinj;  )iia  «al>jecl  a  cenpr^i/ed  UtaUD^    ^ 
acoonliag  tc  wliicb  t£c  GlvBOiiDg  l,f>t  tb«  Temple  at  Jenualtiui  in  tlie  tint  iustoaca]  /f"" 
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Ipjyigji'mitt.       "A    violent    and    tilooily   reaction    followed    under 

^aSHMp*   and  the  whole  work  had  to  be  done  orer  again.      With 

^le  acccwion   of  a   pioua  monarch   like  Josiah,   the  hopes   of   the 

refonning  party   revived.       But,   remcmberine;    the    failure  of    put 

attempts)  tbej  endeavoured    to  lay  the  foundation  of  reform  deeper 

than  before  :  they  went  back  to  Moses.    The  priests  and  the  prophet*, 

now  united  in  the  good  cauite,  coinpo-ied  a  bcxjk  purporting  to  be  an 

ancient  law-bouk  written  br  Moses,  which  would   make  it  clear  that 

the  Baity  of  cultua  was  no   modem   device,   but  was   peremptorily 

enjoined  by  the  great    Lawgiver  of  the  nation.      This    Book    waa 

tbeu  soddcniy  "discovered"  in  the  Temple,  and  Ililkiah  the  priest 

■nnouuecd     the    discovery    to    the    chief   secretory,   Shaphan,    who 

forthsith  carried  the  roll  to  the  palace,  and,  at   the    king's  request, 

read  it  in  his  ears.     The  words  of  the    Jluok  produced  a  profound 

imprcsiion  upon  the  mind  of  Jtmiah  :  he  Icarncdj  for  the  first  time, 

tiiat  tlic  toleration  of  the  hi{;h  places,  and  tlic  worship  there,  was  a 

direct  violation  of  the    Law  of  (■(»],   and  hn  vna  so  terrified  at  the 

menaces  which  were  pronounced  against  disobedience  to  the  Law, 

tbnt   be   immediately    set   about   a  reformation  in   accordance   with 

the  Icgislatiou  coutaiucd  in  the  ucwiy  discovered  Book. 

Xow  I  shall  not  contest  the  asaumptiou  tbat  the  Book  discovered 
iu  the  Temple  was  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  Some  of  the  argu- 
ments, indeed,  by  which  that  assumption  has  h?rn  maintained  appear 
to  me  of  little  or  do  force.  It  is  argued,  for  instance,  that  the  title 
"  Book  of  the  Covenant  "  (2  Kings  xxiii.  3,  21 ;  2  Cbron.  xsxiv.  30), 
^hich  is  applied  to  liilkiah'a  roll,  is  never  applied  to  the  whole 
Pentateuch ;  but  it  onJy  occurs  besides  in  Exed.  jxiv.  7,  and  there 
i"efer«  to  another  portion  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  and  not  to 
t^ctiterouomy.  Moreover,  lltlkiah's  roll  is  not  only  called  "  the  Book 
of  thcroveuBnt,"but"the  Book  of  the  Law"  (2  Kings  xxii.  11),  and 
"  th<;  Law  of  XToses"  (/A.  xsiii.  25).  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
^^at  in  the  only  other  pasnage  in  Kings  where  reference  is  made  to 
*'  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses  "  (3  Kings  xiv.  (i),  the  quotation  is 
Trom  a  statute  in  Deuteronomy  (xxiv.  16) ;  und  this  so  far  makes  for 
X\xft  view  that  the  discovered  roll  was  Deuteronomy.  SiiU  it  is  not 
ccmclusive :  it  only  shows  that  Deuteronomy  was  part  of  the  law 
^'oolt  which  went  by  the  name  of  Maics,  not  that  it  wa*  the  whole. 
^or  can  1  attach  much  weight  to  the  olycctioii  that  it  i&iiicouccivable 


•^"l",  orewi  liy  Hmckiah  ami  carried  uut  tty  JdiUh.  waa  cUsngetl  into  an  »>>nliti(iii  of 

^"'rtien  Mr  W  dutioctionf  of  time  uul  [U'ifruL-  ia  tbu  liurcay  uf  uuUwful  wnnbijtj  lli«y 
*t"'»ym  pt  to  (ho  completed  piii<liictd-  [tut  iu  actual  c»i'<irii'U(;u  tlio  r«foroiaUou  VM 
^*i«>nint  n'-cninplbhwl  stop  by  dop.  At  firct  wp  ltav«  iu  lln*t4  will  ImuU)  IIm 
^^'  -  - 1  H^stnit  initfton  krA  groTcn  iiangri.  lh<n  lu  JertimlftlL  lliiit  against  "(XhI 

••  1  ,  «pim*t  Ma^both  and  Ailivriin.  &c  "    U  in  only  j^rtxmtxy  to  drmw 

«iu>»i  ID  um  wonlj  1  tiavB  printint  in  ilAlici  Ui  cuaviiiee  aiiy  tittprejuilici-d  [Mnod 
^  Um  ■wthlfSBWi  of  Uie  wbole  statuisirM. 
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tliat  tlic  whole  of  the  Pentateucli  alionld  havelieen  read  throngh  t 
in  one  d«y  by  Shapban  ;  *  first,  when  he  received  it  from  the  haiid_ 
Hilliiah.and  next  whea  he  read  it  in  the  cars  of  the  ktag.     Fort 
is  notliiiig  in  the  narrative  to  imply  that  the  whole  hook  was  x^ 
the  secretary  mi^ht  hare  read  to  the  king  those  passages  onl^ 
nhieh  the  priest    bad    directed    his   attention.     According    to 
parallel  narrative  in  Chronicles,  he  read  "  out  of  the  Book  " — cer- 


\ 


portions,    therefore,   and   not   the  whole.     There  is  more  forcfe 
doiH^t  in  the  argument,  that  it  is  iit  Deuteronomy  mainly  tliat^ 
found    thn»e    appalling   dennnciatlons  of  diviue  vengeance    ag. 
idolatry,  which  wonid  naturally  strike  tlio  king  and  arouse  Lis    * — a 
science,  though  thene  arc  also  found  in  Leviticus.      Of  course  it   s^5 
the  interest  of  the    critics   to.   make  out  that  Deuteronomy, 
Deuteronomy  only,  was  the  Book  discovered  ;  for  this  ia  an  casoi:^ 
link  in  the  chain  of  their  argument ;  but  all,  I  repeat,  that  thejT    fl 
really  eatahlish,  i.s  that  the  passages  which  were  as  goads  in  Josi-3l 
conscience  were  in  all  probability  Dcutcrouomic,  not  that  no  o       5 
Books  of  the  Pentateuch  formed  part  of  the  discovered  roll.        _  M 
granting  thiit  the  Hook  found  in  the  Temple  was  Deuteronomy^        I 
question  rccwra,  When  was  it  written  ?   The  critics  toll  us,  Aboiit^^     t 
time  when  it  wajt  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  reigu  of  Jo^^ia. 
possibly  in  the  reign  of  Mauasseh,  but  certainly  not  earlier.       -*^i 
the  proof  is  briefly  this  :  first,  that  till  the  time  of  Josiali  there  i^  bo 
evidence  that  the  Mosaic  law  wa.9  known,  us  it  certainly  was  noti    ob- 
sen'ed  ;  und  secondly,  that  Josiab's  reformation   was    based    ox>  * 
particular  enactment  laid  down  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.       -^ 
earlier  attempts  to  get  rid  of  the  Hamoth,  or  high  places,  bad  fai?'^ 
But  now  the  king  was  able  to  accomptii^h  the  task,  because  he  cty**'" 
appeal  to  the  plain  command  of  God,  which  be  was  pcrauaded  was   ^ 
old  as  Moses,  forbidding  all  worship  at  a  plurality  of  shrines  9-" 
fixing  it  at  Jerusalem. 

I  shall  have   somctLiug  to  say  hy-aud-by  on  the  first  of  th  ^^ 
arguments.     We  will  look  now  at  the   passage   iu  Deuteronomy  ^^    , 
joining  the  centralization  of  the  cultus,  which  plays  so  important- 
part  in  the  contrnvers-y.      It  runs  thus  : — 

"  Ve  ib.ill  surely  destroy  all  tUe  places  wlierein  tlio  nation*  whiclj  ye  sH 
posses  Ncrvetl  llieir  gods,  iipDii  the  high  NiOMiiLiiiis  diuI  upon  the  bills,  a.  ^. 
under  every  ^recri  trve :  iinJ  v«  sliail  lirouk  iIowd  ili^ir  aluira  and  duh 
picccM  thtir  piltnrs,  i»nd  burn  their  Asln'rim  with  fire  ;  and  ye  sEiall  hew  dov^^ 
the  griivfiii  iiiiiigea  of  their  gods;  and  yo  shall  destroy  their  iinrtic  out  of  lb  -^ 
pinct.'.  Y«  sliiili  not  da  so  unto  Jehov.i}i  your  (lod.  But  unto  the  place  wlii<:^ 
Johovnb  ycnir  God  ahull  chooso  out  of  all  ymir  tribes  lo  put  Hi*  name  th«-^^ 
even  unto  His  habitation  sbull  yv  ecuk,  niid  thiiher  tliou  sIiilU  come:  ni^  * 
ihiihcr  VR  shall  bring  your  burnt  offcnuffi,  and  your  sficrilicL'S,  and  yot^ 

*  Il«iiM.  "  L'nutOLr«  KAiDt«  et  U  t.ol,"  p.  loO.  who,  howAver,  make*  tlie  mUtak*^^, 
■ayiDi(  tliat  Uie  [>hMt  n»wl  tlio  book  to  Sbajihnn  («ee  'J  Kiuga  xxii.  SJ.  1(  it  Btrud^ 
to  Gutl  DiUnuaD  atUvliiug  iniixtrtaaoa  to  tlili  arguuieut  [p.  61SJ. 
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^HM  ud  the  Ii«av«  offering  of  jnur  hand,  and  your  rovtt,  and  j-oar  fre«vri!I 

pSciiagi,  wad.  ihe  fintliogs  of  yova  herds  .-ind  of  jour  flocks  ....  Ye  Hknll 

aoc  Jo  after  all  the  things  thai  we  do  her*  t!it«  il.ij-,  every  man  whalaoitwr  » 

riggfct  in  his  own  eyes :  for  ye  are  not  ixa  yet  oome  to  the  real  and  to  tba  io- 

JB^siunoe  which  JchoTftb  yottr  God  gtvvth  tbe«.   Uut  nhi-u  yu  go  over  Jordan 

B.x:x<!dircU  in  iho  bad  which  JcLorub  your  God  cKUseili  you  to  inherit,  iiiid 

U  «.-giTelh  yoa  rest  Trom  ull  your  eoemios  round  ahoiit,  su  thHt  ye  dwell  in 

s^^cty;  then  it  shall  comfl  to  poaa  th&t  lh«  place  which  Jehovah  your  God 

sIr:K~3:l  choose  to  CBuie  His  tinmc  to  dwell  thoro,  thither  sh&ll  ye  lirinji  all  ttint 

(.     ^nmiimnd  you,  your  burnt  olTeriiig}!  snd  yoiir  sacrttices,  ito.  .  .  .  Tiiko  heed 

^^^  tbyaelf  that  thon  offer  not  thy  liurtit  offerings  in  erery  pluco  that  tliou 

^^^sot;  but  in  tite  {lUctt  whidi  Jehovah  sIisU  ciiotntv  in  cno  of  thy  tribes,  there 

CboD  aholt  ufi'er  iliy  burnt  ollurinj^s,  and  there  shalt  thoa  do  all  that  I  oom- 
^dthec"  (Dout  xii.  2-H). 
All  the  critics  vilb  one  voice  Iny  stress  upon  this  putage.  It 
-wppoK*,  tbcy  tay,  an  existing  licentc,  every  mnn  doing  iu  the  mat- 
-^^T  of  worship  "whatsoever  is  right  in  his  own  eyes."  It  lays  dovn 
^K.  DCw  and  itriogent  euactment :  "  Ye  shall  not  do  as  wc  do  here  this 
d  vf"  but  ye  shall  bring  all  your  oSeritigs  to  one  central  sanctuary. 
"Lvp  to  the  time  of  the  I>cuteronomic  legisbtion  no  such  restriction 
lasd  been  impoKd.  Ou  the  contrary,  there  was  a  variety  of  altars  at 
-vrhich  sacrifices  were  oflered.  Even  pious  kings  and  prophets  had  no 
scrnplcs  on  the  subject,  for  they  were  not  aware  that  they  were 
violating  any  Divine  law.  Klijah  on  Carmel,  so  far  from  rebuking 
tlie  people  for  sacrificing  there,  repaired  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  whieh 
vaa  brokcu  down,  that  he  might  offer  sacrifice  upoa  it  himself.  Now 
lor  the  first  time  the  command  runs:  "Take  hcod  to  thy.sclf  that 
thoQ  olTer  not  thy  burnt  offerings  in  erery  place  that  thou  sceat:  but 
io  the  place  which  Jehovah  shall  choose  in  one  of  thy  tribes,  there 
thou  shalt  olTer  thy  burnt  offerings,  and  there  thou  shalt  do  all  that  I 
eommand  thee."  The  command  runs  in  the  name  of  Moses ;  for 
tliia  gave  it  greater  authority  in  the  eyes  of  the  king  and  the  people. 
Heece  it  is  cast  in  a  form  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  its  delivery. 
Tbc  people  arc  i>uppo»ed  to  be  in  the  pkius  of  Moab,and  the  injauc- 
tion  is  given  with  regard  to  their  future  occupation  of  Cannau.  But 
thu  passage  alone,  wc  arc  told,  is  decisive  evidence  as  to  the  date  of 
Dcmcronotny.  The  earlier  legislation  (Exod.  xxii.)  bad  distinctly 
■iloved  a  plurality  of  ahrincf.  "  In  every  place  where  I  record  My 
naote  I  will  come  unto  thee  and  bless  thee."  Leviticus,  on  the  eon* 
(rary,  everywhere  asaumt*  that  worship  is  restricted  to  the  one  central 
sanctnary.  Dcuterouomy  alone  ertjohis  the  ceutrali nation  ;  there* 
'ore  Deuteronomy  must  stand  nomewhere  midway  between  the  earliest 
'^'^de  (Exod.  xxi.-xsiiu)  and  the  Lcviticul  legistatioQ,  which  is  as  latii 
^*  ^zra  ;  and  if  so,  into  what  part  of  the  history  docs  it  6t  so  natnr- 
*'^y  as  the  reign  of  Josiah? 

"Xhat  the  earliest  code  did  permit  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  in 
^■ox^ip  cannot,  I  tlijufc,  be  denied.     The  arraugements,  too,  were 
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Mmplcr.  The  altar  vas  to  be  built  of  earth  or  of  hGim  stone;  na.' 
tool  mast  be  used  in  constmcting  it,  nor  must  it  be  approac-faed  by, 
»tepi.  No  directions  arc  given  u  to  the  mode  of  sacrifice,  nor  wu. 
it  apparently  confinrd  to  tlie  priesta.  But  if  worship  is  not  restricted 
to  one  xpot,  neither  is  it  lawful  to  sacrifice  ercrywhcre  iDdiscriiainatcljr. 
A  limitation  is  imposed  ;  it  is  not  "in  crct7  place"  absolutely,  but 
"  in  ereiry  place  ivLerc  1  record  (or  set  a  tnomoriai  of)  My  name,  I 
will  come  uoto  tliee  and  ble»s  thee."  Revelation  aud  norsbip  mutt  go 
tof^ether.  TliU  wls  the  primilirc  law,  and  this  is  ia  acconlance  with 
the  practice  of  the  patriarch!'^  and  in  ahundaQtIy  illustrated  by  the  later 
hiatory.  Br.  Green  indeed  argneii,  that  the  passage  gives  no  warrant 
for  a  plurality  of  co-cxiHtiiig  snnctuarics  in  Canaan,  but  that  it  refers  to 
altars  sueccssivcly  reared  at  different  places  in  the  nildcmcfts.  It 
was  the  warrant  "for  building  aa  altar  at  Sinai,  vrhcrc  Uod  had  ao 
conspicuously  manifested  himself,  and  at  every  future  place  of  super- 
natural revelation,  including  the  Tahiirnaele  which  they  carried  with 
tbom  in  their  joumeyings  through  the  wilderness."*  But  what 
were  these  places  of  suprrnatnral  revelation  'i  Aud  why  should  they 
he  necessary  from  the  time  that  the  Tabernacle  was  set  up  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  of  the  wandering  ?  In  the  wilderness,  the  Tabemac^sfl 
was  the  one  centre  of  worsliip,  at  M'hich  the  whole  congregation  waa 
gathered;  no  altars  were  reared  elsewhere  by  Divine  appointment,  or  in 
losponsG  to  a  Btvine  rerelBtion^  until  after  the  settlement  in  Caauil>H 
'Whatever  may  he  the  explanation  of  the  fact,  it  is  certain  that 
greater  liberty  of  worship  is  allowed  in  Exodus,  than  is  aUowcd  in 
Deuteronomy. 

But  wc  arc  reminded,  that  whcrcaa  Deuteronomy  t-njoiits  war 
ship  at  the  ccQtral  sanctuary,  all  other  worship  being  forbidden,  the 
I'ricst  Code  on  the  other  hand  everywhere  presupposes  the  existence 
of  such  a  command,  the  whole  structure  of  ita  ritual  being  based 
uu  the  supposition  that  the  law  of  ihe  central  sanctuary  is  in  force. 
"  It  is  nothing  new,  hut  quitB  a  thing  of  courae."  The  custom  takes 
the  law  for  granted.  Deuteronomy  therefore  must  be  earlier  than 
the  Priest  Code. 

Dcutcrounmy,  "says  "O'cllliauscn  (p.  35),  "h  in  the  midst  of  move- 
ment and  conflict ;  it  clearly  speaks  oat  its  reforming  intention,  its 
opposition  to  the  tiaditioual,  'what  we  do  here  this  day;'"  whweaa 
thePriostCode  "ataudaoutsideof  and  above  the  struggle;  thccudhas 
btien  reached,  and  made  a  secure  possession.  On  the  basis  of  the 
I'ricstly  Code  no  reformation  would  ever  have  taken  place,  no  Josiah 
would  ever  have  observed  from  it  that  the  actual  condition  of  affairs 
was  perverse,  and  required  to  be  set  right."  Itcuss,  on  the  other 
band,  observes  that  "  the  unity  of  worship  and  the  centraliaatiou  arc 
enjoined  in  many  places  in  the  other  Mosaic  Books,  and  even  under 

•  "MoiM  will  tLe  Prophet*,"  p.  7-t. 
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'A«  penalty-  of  death  (Lev.  xvu.  -1,  8),  and  arc  realized  by  the  erection 

of  the  TabeTnacle;"  only,  as  the  Deutcronomic  legislation  makes  no 

naentiou  of  tlic  Tnl>ernaelc,  this    is  to  him  proof  of  the  priority  of 

DeutcroDomT.     "The  Redactor  who  puts  his  words  iuto  the   mouth 

of  Moses  could  not  have   written  the   phrase,    'as   wc    do  here  thU 

■da-T,'  if  he  had  siceii   the  other  texfa."     AVhy  not?     It  is  quite 

^tarious  to  sec  how  the  phrase,  "  ye  shall  not  do  as  we  do  here  this 

<laT,"  has  fasciaated  the  critics,  aud  how  vast  a  superstructure  they 

lii^tc  built  upon  it.     Where  is  the  proof  that  the  state  of  thing*  here 

<^^!wribc<t  existed  only  in  the  reign  of  Josish,   and  could   not  have 

^^^^isIed  iu  the  wilderness  ?     "A  law,"  saya  Wellliausen,  "  so  lining, 

■^■"lict  Btauda  at  every  point  in  immediate  coutact  with  reality,  which 

\%  war  with  traditionary  custom,  aud  which  proceeds  with  constant 

sfnencc  to  the  demands   of  practical  life,  is    uo  mere    racuity,  no 

L«c  cobweb  of  au  idle  brain,  but   has  oa  certainly  arisen  out  of 

fa.£jtorical  occasions  as  it  is  desifjncd   to  operate   powerfully  on  the 

csoone  of  the  ttubscqueot  history"  (p.  3^>).      Perfectly  true.     But  aa 

t.Vie  writer    writer    from    the    ^fo^aic    Btandpoiut^    he    would    have 

CMide&fourcd   to  preserve  something  like  consistency.      He  assumes 

tlu  TiMe  of  Moses,  he  makes  Aldoses  address  the    people   on    the  East 

^Muk  of  the  Jordan,  he  puts  into  the  moutli  of  Moses,  "  Ye  shall  not 

<ioai  vte  da  htre  this  day."     Even  if  he  meant  to  point  a  lesson  for 

^«wa  timcsi  he  would  have  bad  tome  regard  to  the  probabilities  of 

iWtime  from  which  he  professes  to  speak. 

I  will  not  appeal  to  a  passage  like  Amos  v.  35,    because  its  Intcr- 

ptUtionis  a  matter  of  dispute,  although,  as  I  undurataud  it,  the  prophet 

tiiiTgei  his  nation  with  open  aud   frequent  violation    of  the  Mosaic 

■  li^alations  respecting  sacrifice  during  those  forty  years  iu  the  wilder- 

1*  But  the  author  of  Deuteronomy  must  in  any  case  have  followed 

■hnilar  tradition.     Writing  from  the  time  of  Josiah  as  is  alleged, 

he  mut  still  have  believed  that  there  was  religious  anarchy  in  the 

tine  of  Moses  if  he  made  use  of  it  as  a  warning  for   his  own.     The 

tnditioa   he  followed   did  represent  a   state  of  things  as  existing, 

tontdi  the  close  of  the  desert  sojourn,  which  could  best  he  described 

I?  putting  these  words  into   the   mouth  of  Moses  :   '*  Ye  shall  not 

^M  we  do  here  this  day,  every  man  that  which  in  right  in  his  own 

era." 

But  even  if  we  arc  not  to  look  for  this  state  of  things  then,  why 
•K  we  to  fix  on  the  reign  of  Josiah  or  that  of  Manasseh  aa  a  period 
(0  which  sueh  a  dcseriptiou  is  particularly  applicable?  According 
to  the  critical  theory  itself  the  deicription  would  be  equally  appU- 
<abl«  to  any  period  up  to  Josiah's  IU:f(irmation.  It  would  apply 
j»t  H  well  to  the  time  of  the  Judges  or  of  the  early  Kings  aa  to  the 
line  of  Joftiah,  and,  therefore,  no  argument  cao  be  built  on  that 
*  haA  M 11 WM  undcratooil  hy  St.  St«i>hea,  who  quoin  it  ActJ  riL  i2. 
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eipresBion  as  \o  tlie  date  of  nuuteronoiDy.     All   that  is  left  of  tb»' 
critical  argument  amouDts  to  tins,  tliat,  as  Josiah'a  RcrormatioQ  pro- 
ceeded (in  tlic  lines  of  tlic  T><:utcn)nomic   U'gislatiou,  tlioreToie  Deu- 
teronomy must  date  from  liia  reign. 

But  again,  nc   arc  told  that   no  such  law  aa   tliat  laid  dowa  id 
Deut.  xii.  was  ever  known  ot  acted  upon  before  JosiaL'a  tim«. 

Dr.  Itobcrtnon  !?]mtb  argvcs  tbst  Isaiah  knew  notliing  of  the-' 
Deutcroucmic  codcj  and  tliat  we  thus  obtain  "  a  superior  limit " 
for  its  dale.  "  The  old  marks  of  a  saiictuarj-,  ihc  mat^iba  aod  axht-ra 
(i.e.,  the  monumental  pillars,  &c.,  set  op  bv  tlic  idolatrous  sliriucs),  _ 
vhich  hiid  been  luicd  by  tbe  PutriarcliR,  and  continued  to  exist  la  fl 
sanctuaries  of  Jehovah  down  to  the  eighth  century,  are  declared  illepti- 
mate  (Deut.  xri.  'M  ;  Jotk  xxir.  SC;  1  Sam.  t\.  L4,  vii.  12;  3  Sam. 
zx.  8j  1  Kings  i.  9;  Hoaca  iii.  4  ;  1  Kings  vii.  21).  This  detail  is 
one  of  the  clearest  proofs  Ibat  Deuteronomy  vns  nuknonn  tilt  long 
after  the  days  of  Mooes.  How  could  Joshua,  if  he  had  known  such 
&  law,  have  erected  a  mac^r^ela,  or  sacred  pillar  of  unhewn  stone, 
under  the  sacred  tree  of  the  eauctnaij-  at  Sheehcm  ?  Nay,  tliis  law 
vaa  still  uukuowa  to  Isaiah,  who  attacks  idolatry,  but  Tecognize* 
tnar^reba  and  altar  as  marks  of  the  SKcctnary  of  JchoTali.  *  In  that 
day/  he  saj.i,  propTiesying  tbe  conversion  of  Kpypt,  'thrrc  shall  be 
an  altar  to  Jehovah  within  the  laud  of  Kgypt,  and  a  ma^;eba  at 
the  border  thereof  to  Jehovah'  (Isa.  xix.  19).  Isaiah  could  not 
refer  to  a  forbidden  symbol  as  a  war^i-ba  to  Jekovah.  He  takes  it 
for  granted  that  Egypt  when  converted  will  serve  JehovaJi  by 
sacrifice  (Rev.  21)  and  do  so  under  the  familiar  forma  which  Jehovah 
has  not  yet  abrogated."" 

As  this  passage  proves  that  Deuteronomy  was  unknown  to  IsaiahJ 
tlieiefore    Ilexekiah's    reforms    could    not    Lave  been  based  uponi 
Deuteronomy.     And   yet,   as  we  Laxe  already  seen,    Hezekiah  did 
Lusiiit  on  tbe  centralization  of  the  cultue,  and  did  endearour  to  sweep 
away  the  worship  of  the  "high  places."     Bcsidesj  Dr.  Smitli's  argn- 
jneut,  as  Professor  Green  lias  shown,  proves  too  much.      For,  iu  the 
first  place,  these  " pillars"  were  probibited  likewise  by  the   First 
Legislation  (Ex.  xxiii.  24,  xxxiv.  IS),*'  whieh  required  the  destruction 
of  CanaiinitiNl)  altars  and  pillars,  not  their  purification  and  re-dedica- 
tion to  the  service  of  God;  and,  secondly,  the  tiling  forbidden  was. 
the  erection  of  pillars  in  the  neighbourliood  of  altars  with  the  Wew 
cf  wordbipping  thtm    (Lev.  xsvi.  1;  Deut.   xvi.  21,  ii'2)."     Moses- 
himself,  as  he   points   out,  had  set  up  twelve  pillars  about  the  altar* 
at  the  ratification  of  the  covenant  with    Jehovoli  (Ex.  xxiv.  4).i 
There  was  uotbirg  wrorg  in  this,  no  violation  of  n.  Divine  command. 
Monuments  of  this  kind  were  reared  merely  as  memorials  of  I^viae 
intervention,  with  no  view  to  worship  or  sacrifice.    Sucli  monuuiental 
"  "TlieOMTMUniwitiBthe  Jewish  anird],"jii'.  353,  4. 
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fiHin  vcre  not  ancommoD ;  and  when  Isaiah  speaks  of  a  pillar  of 
liiii  kind  aa  being  erected  at  the  bordere  of  Egyj)!,  it  was  cot  for 
vunliip  or  Bacri6ce,  bat  merely  denoted  the  sucred  character  of  tbe 
conutfjr,  as  one  which  Jehovnli  claimed  for  himself.* 

fiot  there  arc  other   points  nn  nhich  stress  is  laid  as  evidence 
tkt  DcaterODomy  was  the  code  on  which  Joaiah  acted.      Not  only 
i)  tiie  law  of  the  one  sanctuary  propounded  as  au  inuovatioi],  but  it 
i<  Hpliiiicd  that  this  law  "  involves  modilications  of  ancient  usage." 
For  instance,  the    principle   of  the    First    Legislation,  allowing  a 
pturalitf  of  altars,  regarded  etcry  feast  of  beef  or  nitittou  as  sacrificial. 
A  lacrilice  was  a  meal.      It  consisted  of  a  certain  number  of  guests ; 
it  aoiled  the  members  of  a  family  or  class,  or  of  any  pennaneut  or  tem- 
porarj  society.      Such  meals  were  naturally  aaacx^iatcd  with  certaiu 
jojotu  festivals,  and  (e&pecially  iu  the  earlier  couditioiis   of  society) 
witb  the  returu  of  the  harrest,  or  the  Tintoge,  or  the  sbccp-sbcoxiug. 
The  Tarioas  occurrences  of  daily  life  were  occasions  for  festal  ban- 
quets, and  therefore  for  aacriticcs.     To  invite  a  friend  to  a  meal  was 
the  same  thing  as  to  invite  him  to  a  sacrilicc.      EcHgious  worship 
thus  coQDCCted  itself  with  the  ordinary  events  of  life.     Iu  Well- 
huiKo'a  words  :  "  Religions  worship  was  a  natural  thiug^  in  Hebrew 
antiquity ;  it  was   the  blossom   of  life,    the   heights  and  depths  of 
which  it  was  its  business  to  trausfigurc  and  glorify."      But  be  adds : 
"The  law  which  abolished  all  sacriQcial  acta,  with  a  single  exception, 
•evered  this  connection."      He  admits,    indeed,  that   Deuteronomy 
"  does  not  coJitemplatc  such  a  result,"  for   iu   it  "to    eat  and    bo 
merry  bcforu  Jehovah  is  the  standing  phrase  for  sacrifieing;"  hut 
be  contends  that  the  change  followed   from  the   exigencies   of  the 
caae.    It  was  one  thing  to  keep  the  vintage  festival  at  home  on  a  man's 
own  bills,  and  another  to  keep  it  at    Jerusalem.     I'he  fact    that  a 
man  bad  to  take  a  journey,  and  to  loec  himself  in  a  large  congrc- 
gatioD,  gave  s  totally  diBvKUt  complexion  to  the  act;   it  became  a 
fbmial     thing,    separate     from     daily    life.     Deuteronomy,  without 
totending  it,  paved  the  way  for  this.      It   altuwed    profane  slaugh- 
tetiBg  at  home,  but  not  sacrifice.     Thus  "  a  man  lived   at   Hebron, 
bnt  sacrificed  in  Jerusalem;  life  and  worship  fell  apart." 

Bnt  "  these  coDScqucucen,  which    only  lie  dormant  in    Hcutero- 

Bony,  are  fully  developed  iu  the  I'ricstly  Code.     The  festive  meal 

\m  dinppeared.^     Tboec  sacrifices  become  of  importance  of  which 

"God  reoeived  every  tiling    and  man    nothing — burnt -offerings,  sin* 

offertngv,  and   trotpass-otTeriugB."      Sacrifice    now    had    "  its    own 

■caBiDg  all  to  itself;"  it  became  dry  and  formal;  "the  soul    was 

U,  the  shell  remained,  nnd  upon  the  shaping  of  this  every  energy 

tiacanoetitnitcd."     "Once  cuUns  was  spontaneous,  now  it  is  a 

ttttg  of  statute."     The  freewill  ofleritig  exists,  but  it  ia  not  pro- 

•  C!r«cD,  '•  MoHi  SDil  th«  Propbott,''  pp.  121, 2. 
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rnincnt;  and  even  at  rejfarda  this  strict  rules  must  be  con))>licd  wi 
For  lonnft  fr<shiies!i  and  spoutaneity  of  Bc-rvion  there   is   substituted 
tbc  hnrd  merhanicat  By&tem  of  a  minute  nud  teclmical  rituat.      Tbia 
»  the  natural   soil  and    birthj^ilace  of  the  later  Judainm.      Suclt  >*^ 
M'cllbausen'a  argument.  ^ 

But  let  us  look  at  tlie  problem  from  the  opposite  point  of  view. 
If  the  First  Legiatation  does  allow,  as  I  liare  already  grrantcd,  a 
certaiii  fireedom  of  worship,  this  is  very  soon  corrected.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  direct  injuuotinns  in  Lcriticua,  to  which  I  hare 
already  referred,  the  erection  of  the  Tnhemaele  is  itself  the  clearest 
possible  indication  of  the  mind  of  the  Iicpinlator.  As  Wcllhausen 
liimBelf  gays, "  The  Tabernacle  is  not  narrative  merely,  bnt,  like  all 
the  narratives  in  that  hook  [the  Priestly  Code],  law  as  well."  As, 
therefore,  there  is  this  provision  made  in  the  wilderaess  for  the 
central izatiou  of  the  cuUus,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  whole 
aystcm  of  BRcrificcB  connected  with  it  should  be  defined.  The  Code 
is  emplifttically  a  code  for  the  Priests,  not  for  the  people.  The 
duties  of  the  pricats  lire  the  main  matters  insisted  on.  Deuteronomy, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  uot  profess  to  lay  down  a  complete  code  of 
worship.  It  is  addressed  to  the  people,  and  it  is  addressed  to  the 
people  with  direct  refereuce  to  the  approaching  occupation  of  the 
Promincd  Land. 

It  is  just  aa  easy  and  judt  as  fair  to  say  that  the  whole  elaborate 
ritual,  which  grew  out  of  and  was  connected  with  the  erection  of  the 
Tftbcruficle,  was  lirut  framed  and  enacted  iu  the  wilderness,  and  that 
eubsequcnlly  and  in  certain  particulars  Deuteronomy  allowed  of  a 
relaxation  and  enlargement  of  the  national  liberty,  as  to  maintain  the 
rcvorac.  If  the  Tabtrnuelc  is  history  and  not  fiction,  wc  have  the 
trou  orw  of  the  whole  di?!cuB?{on.  In  the  wilderness  it  was  quite 
potsiblc  for  alt  Israelites  to  assemble  at  the  central  ahriuc  for  worship. 
They  did  bring  their  sacrificcB  to  the  door  of  llie  Tabernacle  of  the 
cou(pT!gation.  The  minutest  regulations  were  laid  down  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  priests  in  the  whole  affair.  These  regulations  would  still 
have  force,  su  far  as  the  priests  were  concerned,  after  the  settlement  in 
Canaan ;  hut  the  altered  ci re nra stances,  so  far  as  the  people  were  con- 
cerned, their  distance  from  the  central  sanctuary  in  particular,  would 
of  conrw  make  it  no  longer  poaaihic  for  the  meal  and  the  sacriBce 
iu  all  instances  to  go  together.  The  Israelite  could  no  longer,  except 
on  solemn  aud  stated  occasions,  bring  his  sacrifice  to  the  doca*  of  the 
Taberuaclo  of  the  congregation. 

But  agaiu,  the  position  of  the  clergy  in  Deuteronomy,  as  compared 
with  the  other  Books,  has  been  urged  as  an  argument  for  the  priority 
of  the  former.  In  E\odus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers  there  are  no 
priests  but  the  direct  descendants  of  Aaron.  The  Lcritca  who  arc 
Dot  direct  descendants  of  Anrou  are  uot  prietts ;  they  arc  chained 
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wilh  subordiaatc  offices  for  the  service  of  the  TaberDftcle,  and  their 
faaetioat,  which  are  altogctlicr  dintinct  from  tho*c  of  tlie  priests 
projicHj-  to  called  (Xiimb.  xviii.  3,  7),  are  exactly  dclincd  and  eiiume- 
rmlcd  (Xumb.  iii.  iv.) ;  they  are  so  absolutely  t}ie  terrauts  of  ihe 
pricsta  (bat  they  are  even  8j)okcii  of  as  (/tven  to  them  (Numb,  xviii. 
6 ;  iii.  9),  au  expresHioo  nLJch  uuquestiuiiitbly  denotes  an  inferior 
aocial  poaitiou,  aud  wLlch,  at  auy  rate,  indicates  the  existeace  of  dif- 
fereat  grades  or  degrees  of  diKuity.  •'  The  pricata  serve  Jehovah,  the 
Invites  serve  the  priests."  An  attempt  on  the  pnrt  of  some  member* 
of  a  Levitical  family  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  priests  is  panished 
-with  death  (Namb.  xvi.  10,  32).  "This  distinction  between  priests 
and  Lcrites  sub»i.itcd  beyond  all  question  fiftcr  the  ciile,  and  down  to 
the  lost  dcatructiott  of  the  Temple."  *  Dcutcrouomy,oa  the  other 
haod,  it  is  argued,  doea  not  recoRuiite  the  radical  disttuctiou  between 
the  two  clasves.  It  speaka  ouly  of  pric8t« ;  it  kaows  nothing  of 
I^Tites  OS  a  separate  caste.  The  phrase  it  uses  is  *'  the  priests  the 
LeTitQi  " — that  is  to  say,  Levitical  pricBtB,  or  "  the  sons  of  Levi  *' 
(ini.  9,  18;  xriii.  1  j  «i.  5;  xxiv.  8,  &a) ;  and  thin  because,  in  the 
ttme  of  Josiah,  tliere  were  still,  as  in  the  past,  uou-Levitical  priests 
«hom  the  king  laid  under  iutenlict.  lu  oue  passage  (xriii.  1)  the 
LcTitical  prients  are  even  expressly  identified  with  "  the  whole  tribe 
•f  Leri,"  The  difference  is  patent.  In  Deuteronomy  all  the  Levitts 
'kate  the  right  to  sacrifice  at  the  altar,  and  accordingly  are  priests  ; 
the  one  is  the  name  of  tribo,  the  other  the  name  of  office.  Of  any 
distinctioD  between  the  two  clasKeii  there  is  no  trace  in  the  carlicit 
ktrtocy.  The  origin  of  the  distinctiun  is  plain.  The  sacerdotal 
bnilies  whu  had  always  discharged  these  functitinii  in  Jerusalem  were 
uiwtlling  to  admit  those  upon  equal  term?  who,  iu  eonscqucuce  of 
Joaiah's  decree  of  centralization,  would  naturally  be  attracted  to  the 
apiiaJ,  as  we  learn  was  the  case  from  3  Kings  xxiii.  0. 

That  tJierc  is  tliis  distiuetiou  between  Deuteronomy  and  the  other 
Books  must  bo  admitted.  The  phrase  "  the  Levitical  priests"  is  pccu- 
liar  to  Deuteronomy ;  it  never  occurs  iu  Leviticus  or  Numbers,  where 
«e  ftud  instead  "  tlie  priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron."  It  must  be  ad- 
laittcd  that,  in  Dcut.  xviii.  1,  the  whole  tribe  is  regarded  as  holding 
the  priMtly  ofltcc.  The  Iteviscd  Vcrnion  is  perfectly  right  in  its 
woieriag,  "the  priests,  the  Leritca  [better,  the  Levitical  priests], 

Ifn.  tie  vbolo  tribe  of  Lcri."  t  The  reason  for  this  peculiarity  it 
is  KA  easy  to  give.  Possibly  it  is  to  be  explained  by  the  general 
tkvacl«r  of  the  Book,  as  containing  a  popular  and  not  a  priestly 
h(iiktiaii.  Hut,  at  any  rate,  the  critical  theory  ts  forced  to  admit 
*  BeMt,  Ml  M^irA,  p.  109. 

i  "Tin  H*hn^iai»Vu«B<>  JI*IJnctionb«tWiMn  thctwo.nsttie  AntbarisadTtnion  <1om 
JfMMrUao'  ami ' — '  lk«  firlnU  Ilio  LevitM  mul  tbu  u-bolu  tiil>u  at  L«vl '— and  1  do  not 
wak  Uut  Di.  GrMD  ami  Ur.  Cuttiss  lisve  (uccwdi.'il  iu  tbcir  Atttmpts  to  justify  tliis 
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tliftt  the  legislation  here  is  in  direct  cooflict  with  the  interests  of 
priests  in  Jcnualem,  who  verc  for  kcepiag  their  own  privileges' 
thcm&et?e&,  and  that  Josiah  vas  unable  to  rceist  their  inllucuce,  ki 
vhen  he  removed  the  priests  of  the  high  places  was  obliged  to  rcfa 
permission  to  the  country  clergy  to  oQiciate  vith  thoso  of  the  niet^ 
polis  in  JcTUsalom,  so  that  here  at  least  Douteronomy  was  not  B 
baxis  of  Josiah's  Reformation.  1 

There  is  no  evidence  then,  I  submit,  in  the  character  of  the  legisl 
tion  that  Dcutrrnnomy  belongs  of  necessity  to  tlic  age  of  Jostah.  | 

But  if  there  is  nothing  in  the  internal  character  of  the  CooJ 
compel  us  to  place  it  in  the  timea  of  Manasseh  or  Joeiah,  is  t 
anything  in  the  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  Book  of  the  La 
the  Temple  which  would  lead  us  to  do  so?      Let  us  look  at  the 
as  it  is  totd  in  3  Kings  xxii.     This  was  in  all  probability  commltt 
to  writing  some  sixty  years  after  the  events  to  which  it  refers ; 
author,  therefore,  might  very  well  have  learnt  what  he  tells  us 
the  lips  of  persons  who  had  been  cyc-witncascs  of  the  circumstai 
The  story  io  as  follows : — 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  bis  r«igo — tliat  is  to  aay,  accordin. 
the    received    chronology,    about    the    year    621    B.C.- — JoBiali    st 
Shaphau,  the  svcrctary,    to  the  priest    Hilkiah,  requesting  liimi 
deliver  to  those  who  had  the  overnight   of  the  rcstoraliOD  of  \ 
Temple  the  money  which  had  been  collected  for  the  payment  of  t 
worlsmcn.      On  that   occasiofi,    Hilkiah    said    to  Shaphan,  "I  ^ 
found  the  Rook  of  the  Law  in  the  house  of  the  Lord."     Tbc  in 
meut  ts  abrupt,  and  no  clue  is  given  aa  to  the  way  in  which  I 
discovery  wa3  mode.     Shaphau  returned  to  give   his  report  to  \ 
king  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  money,  and  iufurmcd  h 
at  the  lame  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  book.      Shaphan  hioui 
though  he    bad  read  it,  scarcely  seciU!*  to  have  been  aware  ofjl 
importance    of   the    discovery,    for   be  says,  in  a    nonchalant  m 
"  Elilkiah  the  priest  has  given  me  a  book ; "  and  he  reads  it  befarqlf 
king.     The  impression  produced  on  the  king's  mind  was  rcmarkab 
he  was  so  terrified  at  what  ho  heard  that  he  rent  his  clothes,  i 
forthwith  scot  Hilkiah  the  priest,  and  Shaphan,  and  other  officers  ofl 
Court,  to  inquire  of  the  Ltird  "  conecruiug  the  words  of  the  book  I 
is  found ;  for  great  is  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  that  is  kindled  aga 
us  because  our  fathers  have  not  hearkened   unto    the  words  of  1 
book  to  flo  according  unto  all  that  which  is  written   concerning : 
Accordingly  the  inquiry  is   addrcsacd   to  the  prophetess  lluldl 
the  recognized  organ  at  the  time  of  Divine  inspiration,  and  the  an 
which  she  gives  is  that  all  the  indgmcnts  upon  idolatry  threat 
in   the  book  shall  surely  be    aecon]{>lished ;  nevertheless,  that 
mnch  as   the  king  had  humbled  himself  and  rent   his  clothe^ 
Lvept  before  the  Lonl,  the  evil  threatened  should  not  come  in  hia 
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Id  eoQseqocnce   of   tbia   annouDcemcntj  the   king   conTcned   a 

aciemo  assembly,  "  all  the  ciders  of  Judoh  and  Jerusalem,  and  the 

/>tieBla  and  tlie  prophets,  aud  all  the  people,  both  stn&ll  and  great,  and 

^^»A  in  llieir  cars  all  the  words  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  M'hich 

>&Nmd  io  the  house  of  the  Lord."     Theu,  standing  by  the  pillar^ 

^-«  tolcnmly  bound  himself  to  keep  tbe  words  of  the  CorenaQt  that 

"^•ue  written  in  the  Book,  and  all  the  people  stood  to  the  Covenant 

Upon  this  there  follow*  the  acoonnt  of  Josinh's  reformation.    The 

"■^■^ork  began  with  the  cleansing  of  the   Temple.      Strange  to    say, 

*''«Jol8trou8  worship  had  found  its  way  into  the  Temple  itself.    Manaasch 

^=A  ul  built  attars  for  all  the  boat  of  heaven  iu  the  two  courts  of  the 

*^^a.uti)c  of  the  Lord;  and  had  even  eet  up  therein  the  graven  image  of  the 

i-bcrah.    These  altars  the  kioK  broke  down,  and  the  vessela  that  had 

ta  employed  in  the  idolatroii9  worship  of  Baal  and  of  the  Aahurah, 

-^d  the  Ash^mh  itself,  hv.  brought  out  of  the  house  aud  burned  them 

'wuidc  of  Jerusnlem  and  stamped  them  small  to  powder.   He  also  broke 

ova  and  deliled    the  high  places  that  were  throughout  the  land, 

from  Cieha  to  Beersheba/'  as  well  as  those  which  were  in  and  about 

^<nisa]em ;  and  he  removed  the  priests  of  the  high  places,  but  did 

L«t  allow  them  to  ofHciate  at  the  altar  in  Jerusalem  (ver.  8,  9).     At 

ethel  the  reformatioa  was  carried  out  with  ^uch  severity  that  he 

!"^rQa  slew  the  priests  of  the  high  places  upon  tlieir  altars,  aud  burned 

eir  bones  upon  tlicm. 

Hnally,  the  king  commanded  that  the  Passover  should  be  kept  iu 

^Mj^Lordaucc  with  the  rules  laid  down  for  its  observance  "  iu  this  Book  of 

■*^fcc  Corcnant.""    And  the  historiau  adds  :  "  Surely  there  was  nut  kept 

^*jch  n  PasBOvcrt  from  the  days  of  the  judges  that  judged  Israel,  uor 

aU  the  days  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  iior  of  the  kings  of  Judah; 

it  ID  the  eighteenth  year  of  king  JoKiah  was  this   Passover  kept  to 

^■^3c  Lord  in  Jerusalem"  (chap,  xniii.  22). 

Xow,  what  is  the  impression  left  on  the  mind  of  a  reader  of  this 

^••yjry?    First  of  all,  vl  is  plaiu  that  the  discovery  of  the  Book  was  not 

^^*aily  for  the  king,  but  for  every  one  else,  a  surprise.     They  were  not 

^^'Vare  of  the  existence  of  a  law  forbidding,  under  such  terrible  penal- 

^^,  practices  and  modes  of  worship  which  had  been  permitted  appa- 

*"«iilly  fo»  c«nturie»,  and  which  Josiah  himself,  one  of  the  very  best 

"^^f  Jewish  monarchs — one  who  had  not  his  ccjual  the  historian  says 

•  TImm  i«Je«  cnuld  not  h»ve  b*«n  gath^^^^^   from    Deiitorouimy  with  ftnything  liko 

^ubas*  (meiikm  »nJ  raiuutimi-B>  uf  <tcUU  m  frntn  Kioduii.   Tin;  critiuK  inHJit  nTxin  tlio 

^wifc  iMiog  Ivafranoiny,  l>HAti«(f  iti  tbrcati-ningi  nm  oii  B  larger  tci!"  tli.iii  tniwe  In 

.'nUeu :   b^r   |i*rity  f>i    rrmoTiinjj   it   muy  hn   urgcil    thM   I'>Koiiii«  wtu   purt   of   the 

^•(•rilti  book,  M  niniuhiD^  (ulkr  guidance  iur  tbc  o!>«orvanco  of  iLio  I'lUMvcr, 

^    t  WdQtaitMa  very  ArbitrArily  nMmiic*  tliia  to  uivau  tliAt  u»  P»M4vnr  at  all  ii»d  beon 

^■ft  btfar*  thk.     Bnt  that  i*  oat  wh*t  ttid  writer  nftys.     TUn  Cliri>nin1i:r  in  tli«  |Mirk]i«l 

taiH|a  makca  pncwtly  Ui«  inni*  nxnarb,  Kllhoiif;))  bo  liiu)  atreidy  givon  at  l«nf;tb  th« 

^noal  of  Ueukiah*!  rauoror,  ind  ortninly,  tk)«n>fore,  iliil  UDt  mean  to  aay  thnt  tho 

pMiiu  «■■  uiknoiru  till  tiiu  tini*  ol  Joii&h.     Ili-Hldua,  tLcro  is  nu  ground  whatever 

y  alliflf  in  ^untiofl  Mtm  liUtorical  Mcunwy  vl  tlie  uarrative  in  2  Cliron.  xxx.    It 

**i  t*n7  nuk  of  probability. 
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{chap,  xxiii.  25) — had  tolerate*!  iluring  the  first  eightceu  years  oT  h» 
Teign,  without  a  BURpiciun  that  he  was  hreaking  a  divioe  law ;  and 
this  io  Hpite  of  all  that  the  prophet)  had  uttered  agaioat  these  ahnsea 
for  three  centurici  without  intermiHtioii. 

Now  for  the  Brst  time  Joniah  becomes  aware  of  the  appalling  con- 
Beqiieocea  to  which  he  and  his  hlngdom  arc  exposed  hj  their  breach 
of  the  law  of  God.     And  ,vct,  we  are  remiudcd,  there  were  prieala  of 
Jehovah,  and  His  worship  had  never  entirely  ceaiscd.      How  was  it 
that,  although  the  written  document  itself  had  been  lost,  the  priests,  » 
the   gtiardiaus  of  the  law,  had  never  inusted  upon  its  obHervance  ? 
Tradition  in   an  hereditary  priesthood  is  powerful.     It  woald  b&ve 
been  the  moNt  natural  thing  in  tlio  world  for  them  to  hare  kept  alive 
the  ancient  ordinances,  and  to  hare  done  all  in  their  power  to  inaisrt 
upon  their  observance.     Can  we  suppose  that  for  those  eighteen  years 
of  Josiah's  reign,  to  say  nothing  of  earlier  reigns,  the  priest*  could 
have  said  to  the  king  :  "  Wo  are  (jutte  aware  thai  there  was  once  in 
existence  the  Law-book  of  Xoses,  hut  it  has  nnfortunately  been  loa 
and  wc  do  not  know  what  it  rontaincd?  "     The  priest  Hilkiah  saj 
"  Wc  have  found  tlir  hook  of  the  Ijnw,"  because  he  has  read  it,  perfl 
haps  had  had  unmcthing  to  do  with  its   componitioo.  and  knows  what 
it  ie.     The   secretary,  on  the  other  hand,  says,  with  characteristic 
indifference,  " The  priest  has  given  me  a  book."     Is  this  the  way, 
in  which  he  would  have  announced  the  important  fact  that  the  Lai 
of  Moses,  so  long  lost,  had  been  discovered — "  he  has  given   me 
book?"* 

These  objections  are  not  without  weight.  No  doubt  there  is 
difficulty  in  our  way,  but  it  is  not  so  formidable  as  the  critics  woald*^ 
in»ke  out.  What  does  it  amount  to?  Merely  this,  that  a  law  whicl^ 
was  intended  to  he  the  basis  of  the  national  life  had  dropped  out 
sight.  Look  at  the  national  history  and  see  how  possible  this 
Baring  the  stormy  period  of  the  Judges  no  provision  could  be  mad^l 
for  the  observance  of  auch  a  law  by  the  nation  at  lai^e.  The  tril: 
were  too  busy  settling  their  own  affairs,  and  were  too  often  engaged' 
in  a.  life  and  death  stniggle  with  their  neighbours,  to  go  up  to  kc«p 
the  feasts  at  the  central  tabernacle.  Tho  Law  was  not  read  publicly^l 
once  a  year  in  the  cars  of  the  people,  Copies  of  it  would  ia  any  case  ' 
be  scarce.  So  far  as  a  kuotvledgc  of  it  was  kept  alive  at  all,  it  would 
lie  kept  alive  by  the  oral  instruction  of  the  priests.  But  the  fasci- 
nation  of  the  Canaanitish  and  other  idolatries  defied  every  attempt  to 
check  them.  There  were  prophets,  and  there  were  kings  like  David 
and  Hczekiah,  who  refused  to  be  snlllcd  by  any  complicity  with  the 
impure  and  cruel  rites  of  tho  worship  of  Baal  aud  Asbtorcth,  and 
Moloch.  But  the  mass  of  the  people  were  always  jiroue  to  idolatry. 
AVbcn  tho  prophets  did  appeal  to  the  Law  of  God,  as  Hoses  and 

'  *  Kcusa,  "  L'Hiatoire  Saiute  et  In  Lui,"  p.  157, 
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Jbww  did,  tbe  {wople  tiirued  a  deaf  ear  to  their  remanstrancea.  The 
national  life  vas  deep))'  corrupted.  Why  ahoold  we  expect  a  guneral 
knowledge  or  a  general  observance  of  the  Law  ?  Tlie  history  of 
Europe  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  might  lead  us  to  a  more 
reuonahle  coaclasion.  Wbcoce  did  the  people  then  derive  their 
icQowIcdgc  of  the  Scriptiireg?  Chiefly  from  the  sermons  of  the 
4;!ergy.  Copies  of  the  Scriptnrea  were  rare  and  were  laid  up  iu 
joonaitertea — how  rare  is  evident  from  the  well-antheDticated  story 
of  the  discovery  by  Luther  of  a  Latin  Dible  in  the  convent  at 
Brfurt,  Ttht-re  be  for  the  first  time  became  acqiiainted  with  the  story 
of  Samuel,  and  was  so  fasoiuated  by  it  that  he  could  not  tear  him- 
aclf  away  from  Uic  reodinf;,  even  when  the  coDvent  bell  summoned 
him  to  his  duties.  The  discovery  of  that  Bible  by  Luther  was  a  real 
discovery,  though  it  does  not  prore  that  nothing  was  known  of  the 

»  Bible  at  the  time,  or  that  no  other  copies  were  in  existence. 
fiat  if  the  Book  found  in  the  Temple  waa  not  a  discovery  at  alt^ 
bat  a  recent  work,  a  iirst  attempt  at  codifying  prophetic  teaching, 
the  secret  of  which  waa  in  the  hands  of  Hilkiah  and  Huldah,  a 
book  which  they  palmed  off  as  the  ancient  Mosaic  Law,  how  can  wc 
acquit  them  of  a  forgery  ?  No  doubt  we  are  not  precluded,  unlest 
we  choose  to  fetter  ourselves  by  n  hard  mechanical  theory  of  iuspira- 
tioD,  from  admitting  the  possibility  of  such  a  liternrv  artilice.  If  the 
utbor  (^  EcclcHiaates,  which  is  now  generally  ackuowledgcd  to  be  one 
of  the  latest  books  of  the  Canon,  professes  to  spcuk  in  the  name  of 
Salomon,  there  is  no  reason,  it  may  he  urged,  why  DcuttroiLomy  should 
act  appear  under  the  name  of  Moses.  But  thu  coses  are  not  parallel. 
Kcdemstes  is  the  record  of  a  self- torturing  spirit  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  the  world,  aud  etruggliug  to  find  for  them  a  solution.  It 
does  not  impoGC  itself  as  au  authority  ;  it  does  not  claim  obedience ; 
the  mask  of  an  anonymous  writer  is  obviously  asaumed.  But  Deu- 
teronomy is  a  code;  it  is  ii  taw  which  demands  obedience.  If  an 
attempt  is  made  to  impoK;  this  law  upon  a  king  aud  luttion,  &a  given 
by  Mwca,  when  the  priest  who  professed  to  have  discovered  it  kuew 
veiy  well  that  it  waa  a  document  written  by  htm«ctf,  or  by  some  con- 
tcmjioTary,  can  wc  acquit  him  of  a  fraud  ?  It  has  been  aaid 
indeed  that  "it  was  of  no  couscqucuce  to  Josiab,  it  is  of  no  consc- 
qWHW  to  us,'*  to  know  who  was  the  author  of  the  Book.  Hut  can 
aay  one  believe  that  the  words  of  the  Book  would  have  pmdnred 
inch  ID  effect,  aa  wc  arc  told  they  did,  on  the  mind  of  Josiah,  unless 
ie  Lad  been  convinced  nf  ita  authority?  Is  it  not  plain  that  the 
kmi;  did  believe  that  the  ancient  Law-book  of  Israel  had  bceu  diacov- 
«ttl?  "Go  ye,"  he  says,  "inquire  of  the  Lord  for  me  and  for  the 
(n)(ileand  far  all  Judah  concerning  the  words  of  the  hook  that  is 
bnod :  for  great  is  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  that  is  kindled  against  ua, 
^tokae  omr/athert  ham  not  hearkened  unto  the  words  of  this  book,  to 
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(la  accordiag  uuto  all  that  vbicb  U  wtittea  couceming  us." 
arc  not  tbc  words  of  a  luoa  to  wbom  tbc  autborabip  of  tbc  Book  i^ 
"  of  no  coQscqticiice."  It  irta  a  law  wtiicb,on  tliR  face  of  it,  profcaif 
to  come  from  Muses  :  "  This  is  the  law  vrhich  Mos>C3  set  before  4 
children  of  Israel :  these  arc  the  testimonies  ftnd  tbc  statutes  andd 
judgcmcnu  which  Mose*  spake  unto  the  children  of  Israel  after  tlq 
came  forth  out  of  Egypt,"  &c.  (iv.  44-,  45).  The  whole  of  the  hi 
torical  preface  to  the  Law-hook  {chaps,  i.-ii.),  whatever  qucsli<H 
majr  be  raised  as  to  the  authorship  of  particular  portious,  rests 
this  assumptiun.  Ail  auouymous  code  sprung  upaa  the  people  wc 
bavc  bad  aud  cuuld  hare  had  no  kind  of  iuUueocc.  Whatever  J< 
m&f  have  thought,  it  is  indisputable  that  the  prophetical  compileri 
Deuteronomy  did  think  it  of  conscqncncc  to  claim  the  authority^ 
MoBBB  for  his  work ;  for  he  calls  it  "  tbc  Law  of  Moses  "  (2  Kii 
iriii.  25).  The  prophetical  or  priesUy  author  would  have  been  j< 
as  likely  to  eB'ect  hia  purpose,  if  he  had  come  forward  with  a  lai 
his  owu  hosed  upon  pncatly  traditions,  or  cmbodyiug  prophet] 
dcnunciutioiis,  as  by  the  dericc  which  he  is  supposed  to  bare  adopt 
Xzckicl  did  not  full  back  upon  Moses  as  his  authority  for  bis 
latiou ;  for  he  s|iokc,  as  every  true  prophet  did,  iu  the  uamc  of 
Lord. 

The  Frophcta  held  converse  with  Jchovab  and  elaioacd  tohei 
Ilis  counsel  (Amos  iii.  7;  Jcr.  xxiii.  18,  32),  and  to  be  the  imi 
diftte  organs  of  His  inspiratloa  and  the  accredited  intcrprctcn  < 
Uia  will.  But  if  they  were  thus  clothed  with  Diviuc  power,  wl 
need  was  there  for  them  to  fall  hack  on  somcthiag  elite  in  order 
produce  the  moral  effects  nt  which  they  aimed  ?  How  would  it  he 
them  in  their  efforts  nt  rpformation  to  appeal  to  the  authority  i 
Moaea?  Moses,  we  are  told,  was  nothiug  more  than  a  gigaq 
shadow  looming  through  the  mists  of  ceuturies.  He  bad 
perhaps,  some  fragments  of  a  Icgislatiou  behind  him,  hut  no 
could  tell  precisely  what  they  were.  He  was  a  name  and  not 
more.  Hia  work,  whatever  it  was,  bud  bad  no  practical  results 
the  natioual  life.  Why]  then,  should  bia  authority  be  invoked  ? 
has  been  eaid,  indeed,  that  "  the  authority  that  lay  bchiud  Dent 
onomy  was  the  p&wer  of  the  prophetic  tcacbiLg,  which  half  a  ccnti 

of  persecution    had    not    been    able   to  suppress What 

Deuteronomic  Code   supplied  was   a  clear  aud    practical   schemei 

reformation  on   the   prophetic   lines The   Book   became  ^ 

programme  of  Josiah's    reformation,    because     it     gathered    up 
practical  form  the  results  of  the  great  movement  under  Hczckiab 
Isaiah."*     But  if  this  was  so,  why  wcb  not  the  appeal  mode  dirct 
to  that   Divine  teaching  ?     VThst  appeal  could   strike  home 
effectually   to  the   national   conscience  than  that  of    the 
*  Pnfcnor  UvbtTtsDiii  SiuiUi,  ''Ibe  OIJ  Teitsm^nt  in  the  Jewish  Churcfa,"  p. 
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tf^  •iTius  satth  the   Lord?"     If  this  failed,  and  wc  kuow  it  did  fail 

^^^in   and  &f;a.iu,  it    assuredly  was  not  from  auy  want  of  moral  and 

^nmXitutJ    force    ia    those  wlio  cntoc  witb  the  mcsiage  or  in  the 

^kbC— age  itoelf.     Yet,  if  they  fell  back  upon  a  device  such  as  that 

.^P^jeb  which   they  arc  charged^  then  surely  there  vaa  a  confession  of 

.^x^oral  impotence  such  aa  must  seriously  have  damaged  their  reputa- 

-^£on  and  their  influence.     The  prophet's  tongue,  they  seem  to  aay, 

xflK      trcak   and    powerless ;     therefore,  let   as   seek    for  enchantments. 

*X*lk>^  people  cannot  be  won  from  their  idolatries  and  their  rebellion 

\3y  our  words ;  they  ^1  perhaps  bow  their  necks  to  a  Code  which 

pTofeaaeB  to  hare  been  written  by  Motaes  and  placed  in  the  Ark,  and 

■•r-liich  we  will  persuade  them  we  have  just  discovered  there,  although 

■wc  know  it  is  no  discorery  at  all. 

That   a  Book   produced  under  such  circum stances   should    hare 

laad  the  effect  that  we  are  told  it  had,  is  to  me  quite   uuintclli^ble. 

Jcaiah  was  not  a  mere  puppet :  he  was  apparently  a  prince  of  iutclli- 

g«iice  and   spiritual  insight.      How  came  he  to  accept  the  Book 

^iritbout  qae!)t)on  as  the  work  of  I^foses,  and  to  moke  it  the  basis  of 

bjs  reformation  ?     Let  as  grant  that  the  ISook  was  not,  in  the  strict 

scDiu^,  a  forgery.    Let  ns  grant  that  there  was  no  intention  to  deceive. 

According  to  the  narrative  of  2  Kings  xxii.,  Ililkiah  did  not  give  out 

tbat  the  Book  was  Mosaic,   he  simply  calls  it  the  Book  of  the  Law 

(Torah).      But  if  its  value  was  merely  "  intrinsic,  and  it  was  received 

because  it  was  felt  to  contain  the  voice  of  God,  and   to   agree  with 

prophetic  doctrine,"  again  I  ask — Why  did  the  mere  fact  of  its 

c^oming  as  a  Code  give  it  n  force  which  no  prophetic  utterance  had 

ewer  posseased  ?     Why  should  a  Book    of  Law,  backed   by  the  pro- 

pliets,  but  without  any  external  eredentinls,  work  a  revolution  which 

H43e])t(mes  of  prophetic  teaching  had  failed  to  work  ?  To  say  that  "  the 

^discovery  of  the  Book  produced  a  great  effect,  became  it  touched  a 

chord  in  the  national  conscience,"  is  no  explanation  of  the  matter; 

for  that  is,  in  fact,  to  say  that  the  whole  of  the  prophetic  teaching 

bmd  fniled  to  tonch  a  chord  in  the  national  conscience, 

Besides  the  Book  is  expressly  stated,  by  the  author  of  the  Kings, 
to  have  hecn  "the  I^w  of.  Moses."  ttTicn  he  sums  up  Josiah's 
irork  of  reformation,  and  tells  us  how  he  swept  away  the  workers 
with  familiar  spirits,  and  the  tersphim,  and  the  idols,  and  all  the 
tbonunatioos  which  were  connected  with  idolatry,  he  says  that 
Jo«iah  did  this  "  that  he  might  perform  the  words  of  the  Iaw  which 
<rvn  writlea  in  the  Book  that  Ililkiah  the  priest  found  in  the 
lame  of  the  Lord  ;  "  and  then  he  adds  :  "  And  like  unto  him  was 
then  DO  king  before  him,  that  turned  to  the  Lord  with  all  his  heart, 
•xad  *itb  all  his  lunl,  and  with  all  his  might,  according  to  all  the 
Lau  of  Motts."  Obviously  he  identities  the  Book  found  in  the 
Lhocue  of  the  Lord  with  the  Law  of  Moses.  In  other  words,  the 
H       vot.  UIl. 
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kutbor  or  compiler  of  "  the  Kings,"  vritui^,  u  I  h&re  uid,  bok 
jcure  after  Josiah't  rcformatioD,  held  Deuteronomy  to  be  '. 
and  believed  tli&t  bis  rcformatioD  was  dae  to  the  discoT^Ki 
Temple,  of  a  copy  of  tlie  Law  of  Moses.  ■ 

I  pass  to  another  point,  the  relative  age  of  Dentcronomj  i 
other  Mosaic  legialatioD  as  coutaiaed  iu  the  Priest  Code.     . 
parisoa  of  the  lavs  m  Oeuterouomy  with  the  same  eoactini 
£xodas,   Lcviticm,  aad  Numbers,  shows  that   these    last   ■ 
earlier.     la   Exodus,    I>enticu8,  and   Nombcra,  the  legal    t 
stand  alone,  or   UQexplnioed ;    in  Dentcronora;  the  explaoa 
added.     Thus,  for  instance,  to  the  simple  command  in  Lev.  ] 
not   to    set    tip   ''a  pillar"    (ma^i^dah),  there    is  added,  in 
"  which  the  Lord  thj  God  hatetfa."     Agaio,  the  shorter  raia 
in  LcT.xis.  19 — "Thou  shalt  not  let  thj cattle  gender  with  a 
kind  :  thou  shult    not   sow  thy  field  with  two  kinds  of  seed: 
shall  there  come  upon  thee  a  garment  o£  two  kinds  of  stuff  t 
together" — is  expanded  in  Deut.  xxii.  9-11,  "Thou  shnit  a 
thy  vineyard  with  two  kitids  of  seed :  lest  the  whole  fruit 
feited,  the  seed   which   thou  hast  sown   and  the  increase 
vineyard.  .  .  .  Thou  shaH  not  wear  a  mingled  stnff,  wool  ao 
together'' — a   reason  being  given  for  the  first  cnactmentj 
second  being  explained, 

Apaia  Deut.  xxiv.  M,  15 — "  Thou  ah&lt  not  oppress  aa  hire 
that  is  poor  and  needy,  whether  he  be  of  thy  brethren,  or 
strangers  that  arc  in  thy  land  within  thy  gates :  in  his  ds 
shalt  give  him  his  hire;  neither  .shall  the  sun  go  down  upon 
be  is  poor  and  setteth  his  heart  npon  it;  lest  he  cry  again 
unto  the  Lord,  and  it  be  sin  onto  thee" — is  obviously 
pansion  uf  the  original  enactment  tn  Lev,  xix.  13.  "Thou  sh 
oppress  thy  neighbour  nor  rob  him :  the  wages  of  a  hired 
shall  not  abide  with  thee  all  night  until  the  morning."  So,  1 
law  of  gleaning,  in  Dent.  xxiv.  19-22,  ia  fuller  and  moM  < 
than  that  in  Lev.  xix.  9,  10.  In  Leviticus  it  is,  "  When  ye  x 
harvest  of  your  land,  thou  shalt  not  wholly  reap  the  corners 
field,  neither  shall  thou  gather  the  gleaning  of  thy  harvest 
thou  slialt  not  glean  thy  vineyard,  neither  shalt  thou  gather  tit 
fhiit  of  thy  vineyard ;  thou  shall  leave  them  for  the  poor  and 
atraugers.  I  am  the  Lord  your  God."  Contrast  this  w 
Dcuteronomic  statute :  "  When  thou  rcapeat  thine  harvest 
field  and  AaW  fortfot  a  aheaf  in  the  field,  Ihou  shall  nut  go  i 
fetch  U  ;  it  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  for  the  fatherfeta  ami  the 
that  the  Lcrd  thy  God  maij  bless  thrt  in  ait  the  work  of  t&im 
tVhen  thoti  bvattut  thine  olive  tree,  thou  fhalt  not  go  oner  tkt 
again :  it  tihall  be  for  the  stranger,  for  the  fathertesa  a 
the  widow.     M'hcu    thou  gatherest   (the   grape  of)    Ihj 
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thoD  ifaalt  not  glean  it  after  thee  :  it  shnll  be  for  the  stranger,  for 
tie  fiitherlen  and  for  the  wiclow.    Arifl  thou  shall  remember  that  thou 
tt>att  a  bondtman  in  (he  laud  of  Egtjpl ;  therefore  I  commaTicI  thee  to 
<lo  this  thing."      There  can  be  no  question  in  the  mind  of  au  unpre- 
judiced   reader   that   the    Levttical   euactmeat  is   earlier  than  the 
iDcuicrouomic,  and  that  the  latter  rests  upou  the  former,  vhicb  it 
■   ^apinds  and  modifies. 

P  Bendea,  Deuteronomy  refers  constantly  to  earlier  enactments  vith 

"^-liefonnala/'as  He  said  unto  thee"  (vi.  19,  ix.3,  xi.  25,  xii.  20,  xv.  6, 
^^x  17,  xxTi.  18,  19),  which  certainly  implies,  as  Dillmann  says,  the 
"^^aatenoe  of  a  irrittcn  code. 

It  is  plain,  moreover,  from  many  passages  of  Deuteronomy  that 

^^e  author  is  well  acquainted  himself,  and  supposes  the  acquaintance 

^-*a  the  part  of  his  hearers,  even  with  the  laws  affecting  the  clergy, 

^^Jtboogb  they  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  his  legislation.      For 

^^-Vutance,  i^  Deut.  xxiv.  8,  when  speaking  of  the  law  of  leprosy,  be 

^^luerrM,  "  Take  heed,  in  the  plague  of  leprosy,  that  thou  observe  dili- 

^^cBtly  and  do  accordiog  to  all  that  the  priests  the  Ijcvitcs  shall  teach 

^"«a  I  as  I  commanded  them,  so  yc  shatl  observe  to  do,   Rcmcrobcr  what 

'^^e  Lord  tby  God  did  unto  Miriam  by  the  way,  as  ye  camo  forth  out 

**'  Egypt.**     The  refercnoe  ia  not  merely  (as  Kaenen  would  haye  us 

t>«licTe)  to  the  oral  teaching  of  the  jiriests  (comp.  Ler.  xvii.  10),  but 

"t^aey  were  to  give  their  decision  in  accordance  with  prescribed  rules 

down  for  them  by  Ood,  with  which  they  and  the  people  are  alike 

ippoted  to  be  familiar :  "  as  I  commanded  them,  so  ye  shall  observe 

"^^  do."    And  these  rnles  are  found  in  Ler.  siii.  xiv.,  where  the  same 

^^Epcssion,  "  the  plague  [or  tstrokc]  of  leprosy,"  ia  used,  and  nowhere 

To  these  Deuteronomy  refers,  beyond  all  reasonable  question. 

■t  the  law  of  food  in  Dent,  xiv,  3-21  has  been  taken  from  the  earlier 

'riest  Code  is  evident  from  the  recurrence  of  the  expressionB  "  creeping 

.  ***ing  "  and  "after  hia  kind,"  which  occur  nowhere  else  in  Deuteronomy, 

*^at  are  common,  in  the  earlier  Books. 

Bcferences  of  this  kind  might  he  largely  mnltiplied.  Dillmann, 
*va  hia  investigation  of  the  "  Sources  of  Deuteronomy  "  (in  his  "  Com- 
**«6t«iy  on  Numbcra,  Deuteronomy,  and  Joshua,"  pp.  604-(;il),  has 
Kivtn  a  very  complete  collection  of  them,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than 
*^ta  any  one  who  wishes  to  sstisfy  himself  on  the  point  to  this 
^^tlsr't  thorough  and  impartial  inquiry  into  the  relation  of  the 
**Teral  points  of  the  Mosaic  Code  one  to  another. 

Thm  is,  bowcrer,  one  instance  of  an  historic  reference  on  which 

*■  vis  say  a  few  worda,  because   it  is  au  instructive  example  of  the 

^-kaod  way  in  which  the  critics  clear  hedge  and  ditch  in  thoir  ride 

■*)si  eonntry.     "In  Dent.  x.  fl  and  XTiii.  ^  alike,"  says  Kueneo, 

tW  itatement  that  Levi  is  to  have  no  territory  assigned  to  him, 

^onse  Yahwft  is  his  iuhcritance,  is  followed  by  the  words  *  as  he 
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said  to  him.'     When  ?     Naturally  at  the  moment  when    Levi  wai 
separated  for  the  divine  service — ».».,  whea    Israel   wa»  encamped^ 
»t  Votba  (Deut.  x,  7).      There  is    uo  reference    then    to   an   earlie: 
law,  and   leaat   of  all    to  Kutnb.  iv-iii.  20,  where  the  qualification; 
oud  revenues  of  Levi  are  regulated  quite  otherwise  than   in   Dcu' 
xviii.  1-8," 

But  the  question  hero  is  not  how  "the  qualifications  nod  reven 
of  Levi  arc  regulated."  Circumstances  might  have  changed ;  the 
might  he  reasons  for  mudifyiug  or  "altering  the  qaftlificntions  a 
revenues  of  Levi,"  for  hringiug  out  a  different  aspect  of  them, 
putting  them  in  a  different  light.  The  point  here  is  that  the  wii 
of  Deuteronomy  is  referring  to  express  words  of  Jehovah  ;  "  Jehoi 
a  his  heritage,  as  lie  tiaid  to  him.'  lu  Deut.  x.  3,  vre  Tead:  "  -^t 
that  time  [i.e.,  wUcn  the  people  were  at  Yotba]  Jehovah  separa — *«d 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  to  bear  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  of  Jehovah,  to 

stand  before  Jehovah  to  miniifter  unto  Ilim,  aud  Up  bless  in  His  naT~inc^ 
unto  this  day."  These  are  the  duties  which  Levi  was  to  perfo  ^  m. 
Then  follows  in  verse  9  the  statement,  "  Wherefore  Levi  hath  MO 
portion  or  inhcritatici:  with  his  brethren  ;  Jehovah  is  his  iaheritar"» cc, 
accordinij  as  Jehovah  thy  God  prtintiscd  hint."  The  reference  is  <:>tj- 
viouflly  not  to  what  took  place  at  Yotba,  where  no  promise  is  ra^'^'^* 
but  to  some  earlier  cvcut  recorded  iu  some  earlier  narrative,  "  accc»  a""- 
ing  as  Jehovah  thy  God  promised  him."  And  whore  is  this  to  be  foM.**"» 
but  in  Numb,  xviii.  20,  where  Jehovah  says  to  Aaron,  the  head-  ™ 
the  Levitical  tribe,  "  I  am.  thy  part  and  thine  inheritance  among  *  ■^ 
children  of  Israel  'f  "  And  when  it  is  found  there,  to  deny  the  mf^^^^' 
eucc  of  the  one  passage  to  the  other  requires  a  considerable  atno** 
of  critical  hardihood.  The  critic  tella  ua  that  "  naturally  "  tl3*^* 
words,  "  Yahwfi  is  his  inheritance,"  were  uttered  when  Levi  was  st^f  ^' 
rated  to  the  Divine  service  at  Y'otba,  and,  having  made  this  asserti*^"* 
he  proceeds  with  his  iafereuee,  "  There  is  no  reference  then,"  Sec;  ^^ 
the  "  then  "  hangs  upon  the  "  naturally,"  and  the  "  naturally  "  ha.  *»** 
upon  nothing  but  the  thin  air  of  the  critic's  assertion. 

I  have  dealt  only  with  the  broader  aud  more   tangible  issues      *    ' 
volved   in  this   question;    many   subsidiary  ar^ments  I  have    3-*-^ 
untouched.      On  two  main  points  I  believe  the  new   theory  br©^*^ 
down  most  completely — viz.,    that  the  Tabernacle  of  Exodus  !«•     . 
fiction  of  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  that  the  discovery  of  the    Law-b<::^*^*^ 
in  the  reign  of  Joaiah  was  uo  discovery  at  all. 

Thus  far  I  claim  to  have  shown,  first,  that  there  are  no  auffici^ 
grounds  for  believing   that  Deuteronomy  was  written   at  or  ab^^ 
the  time  when  it  was  discovered,  and,  secondly,  that  it  was  postec''     i 
in  date  to  the  Priestly  Code,  and  consequently  that  this  last  co«-*- 
not  have  been  the  work  of  Ezra  or  any  of  his  conteraporaricA     E^*'      f 
if  it  could  be  proved  that  Deuteronomy  was  written  in  the  reign 


j'o'i^  or  of  Maiiss»li,  the  bulk  of  the  Lcvittcol 
lier. 

It  would  be  cm;  to  cutt  the  u^^mcut  fuirther,  did  space  permit. 

T[    -^iU  only  add  one  Tcmark.     There  is  the  clearest  evidence  in  the 

-^oot  of  Samuel  of  acquaintance  with    Deuteronomy.      Hophui  and 

p^ioehas  break  the  law  by  which  the  priests'  dues   were   regulated, 

nzid  the  very  phriaes  of  1  Sam.  ii.  13  are  borrowed  from  Deuteronomy 

^viii.  3.     This  i»  evidence,  at  auy  rate,  that   Deuteronomy  was  iu 

evstcnce  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Solomon.    And  if  it  be  said,  that 

X>svid  and  Solomon  again  and  again  acted  as  if  no  »ueb  law  as  that 

o<"  Deuteronomy  were  in  cxiatcnee,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply   with 

Coleridge,*  "One  striking  proof  of  the  gcDuineuess  of  the  Mosaic 

^coka  is  this:    they  contain  precise    prohibitious,    by  way    of  pre- 

dscliog  the  consequences  of  disobedience,  of  all   those   tbiugs  which 

X>ind  and    Solomon   actually  did,    and   gloried   in   doing — raising 

canity,  mitking  a  treaty  with  ICgypt,  layiu^  up  treasure  and    poly- 

gaoisbg.     Now,  could  tucb   prohibitions    bare   been  fabricated  in 

tlusr  ktDgt'  reigns  or  afterwards  ?     Impossible  I " 

If  Dcateronotny  be  earlier  than  the  Book  of  Samuel,  it  mnitbe  in 

■sMance  at  least  Mosaic,  though   iu   its   present  form  it  may  hare 

btcn  written  after  the  eonqnest  of  Palestine  ;  and  if  it  refers,  as  we 

iTB  seen,  to  the  Priest  Code,  then  the  Priest  Code  must  also  be  the 

of  Moses,  though  it  may  huve  passed  through  the  bauds  of  many 

n. 

Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  do  not  shut  my  eyes  to  the  many 

£fficaltics  which  bcMt  the  trnditioual  view  of  the  Mosaic  authorship 

of  the  Pentateuch :  they  arc  very  many  and  very  serious ;  they  have 

tDO  ofteu  been  slurred  over  by  its  apologists,  or  ciplanntions  have 

been  given  of  them  which  will  not  beur  the  light  either  of  grammar 

or  of  history.     But  the  new  theoiy  has  its  own  difficulties,  which  arc, 

to  my  mind,  fatal   to   its   acceptance.      I  cannot    believe  that   the 

^beraacle  was  iurented  by  Ezra,  or  that  Deuteronomy  was  written 

ia  the  time  of  Manasseh  or  Josiah.     I  adhere  in  the  main  to  the 

Uoeuc  authorship  of  the  Pentalencb,  and  I  wait  for  more  light  on 

Kouc  of  the  questions  which  have  been  raised. 


J.  J.  STEwaBT  Febowne. 
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AFTER  years  of  tinkermg  at  Iri&L  land  legielation,  a  sinnmc 
fallow  is  ucedcd  to  uJlow  time   for  m&turiiig  eooie   acLcic 
irhich  may  ikiriy  be  rcKardcd  as  &  final  settlemcot  of  agrarian  e< 
plicattona.      Of  cmpincjil    treatnu^nt  IrUli   tenants  hare  already 
loo  much ;  for,  although  a  great  deal  has  becu  done  oo  their  beb 
it  has  not  been  based  entirely  upon  jast  and   firm  principles,  v]ii_ 
alouc  can  command  respect;  and,  moreover,  what  should  have  b&^^^^^^Qi 
the   first   step — the    redistribution  of    the    land — has    never    h^s  ^^it 
attempted,     Apart    from   the    fsli'  claim  of  £ufcl&nd,  Wales,  ^.^^^d 
Scotland  to  the  full  aharo  of  attention  from  Farliameat  which  1-  ^  *«  t 
80  long  been   denied    them,  there  vonid   really  be  no  advantage  ^  I 

Ireland  in  any  attempt,  during  the  coming  session,  to  carry  anotB-  "■  ^ 
Land  BUI,  because  no  measure  or  plan  possessing  the  elemeut^^  °' 
liuality  has  yet  been  brought  before  the  country.  Enough  baa  hcs^^*"* 
done,  surely,  to  prove  the  good-will  of  Great  Britain  for  Ircliu-"^^"- 
and  to  justify  the  maiutcnance  of  law  and  order,  without  wL.  -:m.^ 
the  most   perfect  of  agrarian   revolutions  would  iucritably  fail  '^  ' 

its  purpose.     Land   Act   after    Land  Act  has  been    passed,  ur-~ 
teuants  in  Ireland  bnve  been  put  in  poiscssjon  of  legal   rights 
tlieir  holdings  superior  to  tboao  oujoycd    by  tcnauta  in   any   ot 
|iart  of  the  world.      They   Lave    even    had    the   chance  of  be^S*^8 
set  up  in  business  as  lauded  proprietors,  not  only  without  a  pen 
of  expense  to   themselves,    but   aho  nitb  a    bonus  in  the  shape 
reduced  rent  for  the  period  required  for  completing  the  purchase 
their  holdings.      The  obnoxious  English  Church  Establishment  1::^ 
been  very  properly  aboliabcd,  and  every  vestige  of  religious  disabil  * 
has  been   removed.      If  as   much  cannot   bo  said    of  political   d  * 
abilities,  so  long  as  Irishmen,  as  a  rule,  are  carefully  esclnded  frc^' 
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tb.^  principal  official  positions  in   their  own  country,  the  leasoD  it 

tJs  a  1,  ereo  \t  the  Irisli  Icsden  vould  accept  those  positioDs,  they  have 

^l^oirn  themscUes  unfit    for    the    rcspousibilitv'.       If    jet    another 

ii^~*i   of    goodwill    be   askt'd    for,    it   way    be    Found  in  the  Liberal 

ttribationa    of    EnglishmcD    whenever    distress    has   prcv^led    in 

:~Iuid,   or  when    money    was  Deeded  to  help  towarda   emigration 

•xn  congested  districts. 

^hat  much  yet  remains  to   bo  done  it  is  the  principal  object  of 

^f^ie  article  to  urgcj  but  short  of  the  disnaeoabennout  uf  the  Uiiited 

^^«  Dgdum,  to  which  it    would   be   sheer  madness  to  agree,  therein 

y^o^liing  in  jnsticc  that  Euglnnd  is   not   anxious   to   do  for  Ireland. 

^Jf  n<lcr  these  circuraslajicfs,   there    i»   not  the  iili;;btcat  cxcuhc  for  the 

■p  gfxtdiah  dynamite  and  other  murder  cuaspiracicK  which  have  been  openly 

csocKMcted  in  the  United  States  without  any  attempt  at  intcrfcrenoo 

"Ij-v    the  GovGTnmcnt,  to  the  lasting  dincrcdit  of  the   Great  Republic  ; 

j^Tid  it  inutit  furthiT  be  said  that  the    Irish  people,  tntsled  by  men  of 

petty  and  malignant  dispositions,  have  shown  a  degree  of  ingratitude 

.^ritliont  parallel  in  history,  by  cou*tantly  biting  the  hand  which  has 

dispensed  to  them  gift   uflcr  gift,    bceauJic   it  did   not  give  enough. 

I^at    ingratitude,    I    am    satisfied,    is    mainly    attributable    to    the 

machinationii  of  the  worst  set    of  leaders  with  which   the  ignorant 

people  of  any  country  were  ever  cuncd ;   and  for  the  sake  of  those 

thus  misled,  it  seems  to  mc  ab«olntely  ncccssarr,  before  any  further 

lp^«lation   is   attempted,   to   bring    the    rebels  and    rowdies  of  the 

eottntry  into  submiKiion.     The  good  rvsultH  naturally  cspceted  from 

tlie  increased  security  to  tenants'  capital   and    industry  conferred  by 

pant  legiilntion  arc  ncarcety  to   be   seen   outade  Ulnter,  and  will  not 

be  Bcea    so   long    aa  the   people  arc  induced  to   suppmic  thnt  their 

unscrupaloos  champions  can   with    impunity   defy  the   Government 

and  the  laws  of  the   country.     It   would    be  folly  to  expect  the 

creation  of  property  where  property  is  entirely  insecure,  and  where 

iboae  who  would   bv  industrious,  enterprising,  and   thrifty  arc  under 

tl»e  tyranny  of  mob  law. 

Only    a  mipcrfidal  critic  will   accuse  me  of  incansintcncy  when, 

uflcr  declaring  myself  in  favour  of  tlie  moat  stringent  measures  for 

^•z  restoration  of  law  and  order  in    Ireland,  I  immediately  proceed 

.to    enlarge  upon  the  grieTancc*  of  the  Irish  people,  by  no  means 

^t  ^y  redressed.     No  one  who  has  not  lived  in  or  visited  the 

'wntfj  can  form  au  adequate  coiieeptiou   of  the  wrongs   which  the 

Lltiratoni  of  the  soil  have  suffered  for  geueratious,  under  a  "  land- 

Ivrrlttm"    which    richly  deserrcd    the    fate    that    has    overtaken  it 

tierly  disregarding  the  truth  that    property  has  ita  duiicji  as  well 

ita   rights,    the    majority    of    Irish    landlords,  or   ogrnti  willing 

do  dirty  work  which  they  tlicnisclvca  would  have  abruak  fromj 

ililesaly  confiacatcd  the  property  of  their  tenants,  nctil  tbe  lav 
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stepped  iu  to  stop  them.  As  long  a.<i  the  law  failed  to  protect  ti 
tenants'  property  in  the  noil,  tlie  landlords  took:  it  in  increaiwd  renj 
There  were  cxccptioan,  ofcounn;  btit  no  agriculturist  who  «««  ti 
miserable  patches  of  land  occupied  by  tenants  in  rarions  parts  ■ 
Trcl>Qd>  and  learns  what  rents  hare  been  paid  for  them,  can  fail 
be  coarinced  that  the  exceptions  were  compamtiveljr  few.  Landlol 
have  doae  the  Bamc  everywhere  as  long  as  they  were  able.  Th 
have  done  it  in  Enj^land  and  Scotland,  nnd  they  are  doing  it  in  I 
United  States;  but  in  the  first  two  couDtries  thoy  have  also  doni 
good  deal  in  the  way  of  expending  their  own  capital  on  the  lai 
and  in  the  tliinJ  there  is  plenty  of  room  at  present  to  get  aij 
from  them.  ^H 

Id  most  couutries,  as  every  one  knows,  the  lawn  liave  beeinil 
1^  landownerB,  and  made  very  much  iu  their  own  favour.  \X\ 
the  faabion  jast  now  to  deery  dual  ownership  in  the  »oil,  as  if  it  frt 
essentially  evil  and  mischievous.  The  face  is,  however,  that  I 
agrarian  troubles  in  Ireland,  and  a  vast  amount  of  wrong  and  mist 
in  other  countries  as  well,  have  arisen  from  the  want  of  a  full  al 
frank  recognition  of  dual  ownership  in  a  holding  which  one  man  I4 
to  another.  It  seems  necessary  to  repeat  what  should  be  asiomM 
so  constantly  is  the  troth  ignored,  that  when  two  men's  capitals  i 
mingled  in  the  same  piece  of  land,  there  must  be  dual  ownership' 
confiBCation.  The  Utter  alternative  was  sanctioned  by  the  ]av| 
the  United  Kingdom  until  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1S70  was  pastl 
It  is  true  that  long  befoTe  that  custom  in  Ulster,  and  to  a  limil 
extent  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  and  a  few  English  rouulies,  U 
recognized  the  principle  of  dual  ownership ;  but  it  was  not  uii 
1870  that  law  took  the  place  of  custom  in  Ulster,  and  even  tH 
it  failed  to  prevent  landlords  from  coufit!cntiiig,  by  a  rise  of  rent,  I 
property  thus  recognized.  As  to  the  rest  of  Ireland,  the  measii] 
in  effect,  recognieed  the  duality  of  property  in  the  soil,  but  fail 
to  give  adequate  security  to  that  of  the  weaker  party.  Still,  aj) 
the  Act  had  been  parsed,  it  could  no  longer  be  said  of  Ireland^  ari 
legal  authority  declared  in  relation  to  England  before  the  fi 
Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  was  carried  in  1875,  that  the  law  g| 
CO  right  to  a  tenant  who  spent  money  on  hts  holding  to  recorei! 
sixpence  on  quitting.  I 

The  Irish  Land  Act  of  1881  hod  to  do  more  than  secure  I 
tenant's  property  in  the  soil,  though  it  failed  to  do  that  tliorougl 
and  in  all  cases.  It  had  also  to  restore  some  of  the  property  whi 
had  been  prcriously  confiscated,  or  rather  to  wipe  out  a  portiouj 
the  rent  charged  upon  property  taken  by  landlords  from  existii 
tenants  or  their  predecessors  in  title.  No  doubt  in  some  iustancetf 
has  goue  further,  by  reducing  rents  below  the  amounts  at  which  til 
w«rc  fixed  when  the  land  first  came  into  cultivation;  bittj  u  ■  n^ 
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fiic  reductions  up  to  tlie  prcseot  time  liavc  not  been  lufficicot  to  make 

ap  for  the  fall  in  the  pricca   of  agricultural  and  pastoral   produce. 

People  who  object  to  all    iotcrfercticc   vritli   rents   ignore  the   fact, 

otiviaos  as  it  is,  that  it  would  be  futUc  to  confer  upon  tenants  a  right 

t-cf    sdl  their  innprovements  if  landlords  were  left  witli   the   power  of 

pvatdng  up  rents  upon  the  purchixcrs  to  the  extent  of  appropriating 

■vv-laal  bad  been  bought.     At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that 

]<«xa(iIords  have  been  bardiv  dealt  with  where  the  basis  ou  which  rc- 

civa.<:tions  of  rent  have  been  mndc  has  been  that  of  the  ability  of  the 

-C^xsants  to  pay,  rather  than  that    of  the  fair  Tslue   to  a   tenant    of 

Wk.'^rcnge  industry  nnd  skill.      After  all,  it   may   be   nt^cd,  the   Land 

OTomm issioaers  who  hare  adopted  this  course  have  only  followed   the 

la.Tidlords'  example,  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  haring  been  in  the  habit  of 

pazttittg  a  fine  upon  enterprise  by  raising  rent  where  tbey   could  get 

Kza    advance  from  a  prosperous  tenant,  vrhiLe  a  lazy  or  thriftless  neigh- 

'bour's  rent  remained  uualtercd.     If  it  be  an  eiaggeration  to  say,  aa 

19    commonly  said  in  Ireland,  that  the  wearing  of  n  new  suit  of  clothes 

b_y    a  tenant  has  frequently  been  a  suffieient  provocation  for  a  rise  in 

fca.^  rent,  it  in  certain  that   the  building  of  a  new  dwelling  or  the 

nc«=^amation  of  a  piece  of  waste  land  has  commonly  been  followed  by 

nm^^  an    adrance.       Nevertheless,  the  policy   in   question,   whether 

/i»Z  lowed  by  laudlords  or  by  Laud  Comuissioncrs,  must  he  condemned 

unjust  aud  uk  calculated  to  discourage  euttrpri^. 

The  doctrine  that  all  intcrfereacc  with  rent  is  unjustifiable  would 

s  strong  one  if  land  were  a    proper  subject   for  private   property^ 

ogb  even  then  considerations  of  public  interest  must  be  paramount. 

under  English  law  all  land  is  the  property  of  tbe  Crown,  what- 

Lord  Bramwell  may  say  to  the  contrary,  landlords  holding  only 

estate"  iu  it.     No  doubt  iu  recent  times  land  has  been  bought 

«t  sold  as  if  the  holders  had  absolute  right  of  property  in  it,  except 

t  the  State  has  reserved  a  right  to  take  it  for  public  purposes  after 

P^^^ijig  fair  eoinpensation.     The  time  has  come,  however,   when  the 

h^:s«ase  too  long  allowed  in  dealing  with  what  is   as  essential  to  the 

»^^"Mj  existence  of  tbe  people  as  air  or  water  is,  must  he  more  strictly 

(^^•■■■urollcd  and  rcgnlated.    It  in  obvious,  as  has  been  often  stated,  that  the 

mission  of  the  landlords'  claim  to  do  what  they  like  with  what  they 

11  their  own,  would  involve  the  admission  of  their  right  to  expatriate 

vbo  are  not  owners  of  land ;  aud,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  result 

tkskjtftlteo  place  in  parts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.     To  contend  that 

tS^a-e  population  of  any  country  should  exist  iti  it  only  on   sufTcrance 

(^f  (he  landlords  would  be  a  doctrine  too  mnnatrous  for  public  opinion 

tolerate,  and  yet  it  is  the  ineritable  logical  sequence  of  the  claim 

alttolutc  property  in  land.      On    the  other  hand,  if  the  landlords 

d  the  thousands  of  other  persons  who  have  invested  money  on  the 

^Oxtty  of  landed  property  under  conditions  recognized  fay  law  aud 
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I17  public  opinion  alike  claim  that,  if  tliosi!  conditions  are  t 
cssciitiall/  altered,  the  State  should  take  the  land  after  pajing  t 
reasoDable  oompeDB&tion,  1,  for  otic,  fullf  admit  the  justice  of  \ 
contention.  Socb  control  OTcr  rents  an  is  neccHsaiy  to  eccurc 
property  of  tcna&ta  invested  in  their  holdings,  and  such  rcstitt 
of  vhat  has  been  conliacated  in  the  past  aa  can  bo  equitably  alToi 
areentirely  justifiable  under  any  circumstances  ;  but  if  the  State 
further  than  this,  and  arbitrarily  reduces  rent  on  the  landlords'  8 
of  the  property  belov  its  market  value,  the  State  ought  to  exe 
its  bcncTolcnce  at  its  own  expense.  This  view  of  the  caa 
strcngthoned  by  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  legislate  aa  ve  ) 
wc  cannot  do  away  with  comiKtition  rent  in  reality,  except  for 
benefit  of  the  immediate  recipient  of  the  advantago  of  reduction 
if  the  landlord's  rent  be  set  below  ita  market  value,  the  diffcrcn 
simply  added  to  the  value  of  the  tenant-right,  the  purchasi 
which  will  in  reality  be  charged  as  much  rent  as  if  the  reduction 
not  been  mailc,  though  he  will  pay  two  persons  instead  of 
Kvcn  if  all  tenants  were  made  owncre,  there  wonld  he  compct 
rent  all  the  same,  in  the  shape  of  interest  on  the  purcbasc-iu 
whenever  a  holding  was  sold. 

If  it  were  right  to  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  chilt 
what  has  just  been  oilvanced  might  be  challenged  with  a  good  1 
of  ailment.  Competition  rent  is  ruinougty  high  in  Trelani 
might  be  s^iicl^  because  of  the  excessive  land  hunger  in  the  cone 
and  that  in  turn  has  been  caused,  not  by  the  insufficiency  of 
for  the  agricnltiiral  popnlatioo,  but  by  the  appropriation  for  fari 
purposes  by  landlords,  agents,  and  other  large  farmers  of  the  gn 
portion  of  the  soil,  except  in  UUtcr,  that  is  worth  farming  al 
Having  recently  visited  several  of  the  typical  agricaltaral  distrio 
Ireland,  I  am  able  to  confirm  that  statement  of  the  ease. 
traversing  eighteen  counties^  and  going  about  a  good  deal  in  a 
of  them,  I  noticed  nearly  everywhere  outside  TTlster  that  the  ' 
situated  and  naturally  fertile  tracts  of  land  were  in  large  £1 
while  the  nearly  barren  mountain-side,  the  bogs,  and  the  »1 
covered  tracts  bordering  upon  tlie  bogs,  were  commonly  dotted 
with  small  holdings.  In  all  I  had  heard  or  read  of  Ireland*  I 
never  been  led  to  expect  to  see  such  a  state  of  affairs,  and  it  1 
upon  me  therefore  as  a  distressing  revelation.  It  was  not  t 
Ulster,  and  I  saw  Rmnll  holdings  on  good  land  in  n  few  distric 
other  provinces,  and  in  a  few  only.  Some  of  the  many  peopi 
whom  I  appealed  for  an  explanation  declared  with  bitterness 
the  small  tenants  had  been  "hunted  off"  the  good  land.  E 
were  put  ap  on  their  improvements,  and  when  bad  times  c*i 
notably  during  the  famine^they  were  nnable  ix>  pay,  and 
turned  out  of  their  farms,  to  emigrate,  to  take  refuge  in  the  ] 
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hoQMs,  or  to  squat  dovn  on  the  moimtaina  or  bogs.  Sootchmcn  and 
otlicr  old  residents  in  Ireland,  in  whose  truthfulness  I  hare  coufi- 
denoc,  asRured  me  that  the  stonr  van  tmc,  and  in  tliat  case  the 
unfortunate  tenants  trcrc  unjustly  evicted.  Landlords,  it  iros  said, 
were  gt&d  of  an  opportunity  of  consolidating  holdings  on  the  hcst 
portiotifl  of  their  estates,  and  agents  availed  themselves  of  the 
ohances  of  acquiring  large  farms  for  theraselrea  and  oF  installing 
Gneods  in  other  farms  which  they  did  not  require.  But  here^  ngain, 
we  hare  a  case  for  the  strict  justice  of  restitiitioa  rather  than  for 
charity  rents. 

Jn  lising  rente  for  a  long  term  of  yearn,  with  the  intention  of  ad- 
justing them  to  the  fair  value  of  the  owner's  property  and  to  that 
alone,  it  ia  clear  that  allowance  should  be  made  for  variation  in  the 
prices  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  produce;  otherwise  if  priees  rose 
after  a  rent  had  been  fixed,  the  landlord  wonld  not  obtain  all  lie  was 
entitled  to,  and  if  they  fell  the  tenant  would    be  paying  rent  upon 
ti»  own  share  of  the  dual  property.      It  ia  Ratisfactorr,  therefore,  to 
Ke  that  in  the  new  Land  Act  the  principle  of  produce  rent   is  vir- 
taaUy  embodied,  though  its  application  is  itlogically  limited  to  three 
ycttn.      The    Government  made   this  and  other  concessions  ander 
ptvaore  from  the  Opposition,  protesting  that  they  are  not  responsible 
for  Xr.  Gladstone's    legiilation,  the  principles  of  which    they  con • 
^Wnned  while  extending  thero.     They  endeavour  to  excuse  their  in- 
^lUiitency  by  declaring  that  they  accede  to  a  revision  of  rents  only 
■•  a  temporary  expedient  for  relieving  the  distress  prevalent    in    Ire- 
**ttd.  jjcnding  the  introduction  of  a  great  purchase  Bcbcme  to  which 
ih^  have  pledged  themBclvcs,  with  the  idea  of  doing  away  with  dual 
''*iiership  and  all  its  perplexities.     Whether  their  purchase   scheme 
*in  ever  sec  the  light,  or  be  accepted  if  introduced,  is  doubtful,  and 
^eat  would  be  death  to  tlie  Government.     For  that   reason,  if  for 
^  other,  il  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Act  of  last  session  was 
*>l  made  more   satisfactory  than  it   is  as  a  temporary  settlemcut. 
^  of  its  chief  defects,  and  a  glaring  iucouststcncy,  is  that  it  fails 
•*  tUow  the  same  reduction  upon  arrears  as  upon,  current  rents, 
nistraethet  the  Government   oftercd  to  let    the  sliding  scale   of 
picea  apply  to  arrears  as  well   as  to   current  rents,  provided   that 
*UKr  dcbta  of  the  tenants  were  also  reduced,  but  there  was  no  prin- 
*>tk  in    this  stipulatioo.      If  current  reutfi  ought  to  he    reduced 
^Mu»e;ovtng  to  the  fall  in  prices, tbey are  in  part  rents  on  the  tenants' 
t^^lt  in  their  holdiD|;s,  the  same  is  true  of  Brreani,Eofur  as  they  belong 
>tbc  period  that  hw  elapsed  since  the  fall  in  prices  set  in.     Other 
clrti  of  the  tenants  stand  on  quite  s  different  footing.     There  can 
UDOpretcnee  that  they  are  charged    as  a  tax   upon   the  tenants' 
^Kfuty,  as  cxeewive  rents  unaltered   after    a  great  fall   in  prices 
Bust  he  if  tlicy  were  fairly  Gxed  by  the  Laud  Courts. 
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Although  the  uew  Land  Act  is  defcctirc  in  two  or  three  pointy  it 
is"-  a  great  measure  of  relief  to  the  tenants,  and  ita  reception  in 
Ireland  is  a  disgrace  to  the  men  who  make  themselves  the  mouth- 
pieces of  Irish  opinioD.      If  the  tcDants   had  been  left  to  themselves 
the;  couid  acarccl}^  hare  failed  to  aceept  the  measure  with  gratitude  I 
as  a  great  concession,  such  as  has   never   before  been  made  in  any 
country.     As  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  at  Coleraiuc,  "  To  break  down 
the  sanctity  of  a  judicial  reat  fixed  only  a  few  years  ago  by  Act  of 
Porliumeut,  was  indeed  tu  adopt  a  principle  more   radical  than  has 
ever  been  put  before  a  Britiab  House  of  Commons  before."      But  this 
was  not  in  reality  n  greater  concession  than  the  breaking  of  leases.    The 
new  Act  admits  nearly  all  the  leaseholders  to  the  bcuclits  of  the  Act 
of  1881,  the  exceptions   being   chiefly  those  who  hold  leases  of  over 
mnety-nirie  years.      In  fact,  it  enables  tenants   to  have  their  leases 
cancelled,   so  that  they  may   liave   fair  rents    fixed    by  the    Land 
Courts,  with  fixity  of  tenure,  aud  the  right   to  sell  their  interest  ia 
their  holdings.     Bren  perpetuities  may  be  voided  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  any  undue  influence  on  the  part  of  landlords  was  nxcd  in  bring- 
ing about  the  Rrrangcmeuts.     Thus   the  leaseholders  arc  at  Inst  to 
receive  the  fair  treatment  which  should  not  have  been  denied  tbem 
in  the  first  instance.     A  more  doubtfully  benendal  prorision  is  that 
under  which  a   written  notice  may  be  substituted   for   immediate 
cvictioQ.     Until  the  new  Act  was  passed,  a  tenant  migbt  be  evicted 
summurily  for  uon-payment  of  arrears  of  rent,  hut  hud  u  period  of 
six  mouths  daring  which  he  migbt  payliia  debts  aud  claim  rc-iustate- 
mcnt  in  the  holding,     The  new  arrangcmcut  makes  the  period  oCfl 
redemption  commence  with  the  service  of  a  notice  to  quit,  the  tenant 
being  allowed  to  remain  ns  caretaker  in  the  mcauttme,  unless,  after  a 
month,  the   landlord  removes  bim  under   the   provisions  relating  to 
caretakers  in  the    Landlord  aud   Tenant  Act  of  18C0,     The    Irish    ^ 
members  objected  to  this  change  on  the  ground   that  it  would  make  ^ 
the  removal  of  tenants  easy  without  the  scaudal  of  eviction.     Now^t 
the  eighty-sixth  section  of  the  Act  referred  to,  which  relates  to  th^, 
removal  of  caretakers,  declares   that    if  any  caretaker  does  not  qiii%' j 
and  deliver  up  possession   "on  demand  "   made  by  the  owner,  thck«j 
latter  may  summon  him  to  the    Petty  Sessions  to  show  cause  for  hia^ 
refusal,  and  if  he  cannot  do  that  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  justices^K 
they  may  grant   a  warrant  for  his  removal.       If  the  justices  ar*'^ 
guided   by   the  spirit   of  the  Act,  they  will  certainly  not    grant  » 
warrant  in  any  case  where  the  demand  for  the  removal  of  a  care^a 
ttker  is  a  mere  act  of  caprice,   or    without  some  reason  for    hiM-i 
removal   which  did  not  exint  when  his  term  an   a   caretaker  com^ai 
menccd.     Hut  there  is  nothing  iu   the  letter   of  the  law  to  ensuirac: 
this  consideration,  and  the  objection  to  the  change  was  therefore  nc^- 
«s.      With  respect  to   embarrassed    tenants,  the  Land  Couk:  . 
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jg    empowered  to  staj  evictions    and  order   arreara  of  rent  to  be 

na.id  off  by    iiistalmcDts    vliea    tbe    rent    is  not  over  £50  a  year. 

^s     to    tbe    i)urcba»e  of  boldia^,    tbe   oouditioos  are  made  c&aier 

tlxa<^  ^^^y  ^^^  under  tbe  Land    Farchaae    Act   of   1885,  by  tbe 

f^^  taction    of   the    annual    rato   of  interest  on   advances  from  tbe 

governnieut  and  the  extension  of  tbe  period  of  repayment  aocord- 

j^i^lyi  &nd  tbis  advantage  is  to  be   extended   to  teaants  wbo  bave 

)ifc|g^t*dy  puicbaaed  their  holdings,   if  they  pleaie,      Tbe  provisions 

r^la.tiug  to  town  parlis  are  not  all  that  could  be  deaircil,  but  are 

gC90ci  as  for  as  they  go. 

'X'lie  benefits  of  tbe  new  Act  ore  not  exbauativcly  stated  ia  tbe 

l>xi-^ocding  paragraplis,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  it  ia 

a        xxaeafiure  of  great  relief  to  the  occupiers  of  land  in   Ireland  ;  and 

j.C5r-£,     ao  far  05  I  have  seen,  not  a  nord  of  appreciation  of  it,  as  a 

■'    »3jessage  of  peace  "  from  Kngland  to  Ireland,  has  been  uttered  at  any 

psa.ljlic  meeting  of  tenants  held  in  the  latter  country  Hince  the  Act 

III    am  n     passed,  except  at  Mr.  Chamberlain's  meetings  in  Ulster.     On  the 

ccrKsa^rary,  it  has  beeu  treated  with  contempt  ou  several  occasioos,  as 

iio>'fc      worth  acceptance,  and  tbe  energies  of  Irish  leaders  and  the 

a^^^xxey  of  American  sympathizers  with  disorder  have  been  lavishly 

ii^^3c^    in  stirring   up  rebellion.     Tlic  administration  of  the   Crimen 

.^«=^     is  tbe  excuse;  but  that  measure  cannot   touch  a  single  peace- 

sY:>l^     and    law-abiding    member    of   tbe    community.     If    that    ex- 

C"fc»  a%^  had  not  been  available,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  another  would 

i^w^  w  e  been  made  to  serve,  the  object  of  tbe  ParnclUtes  obviously 

^■3.i»ag  to  render  British  govcrumeut  in  Ireland  impossible^ 

'•  Nothing  Boccoeds  like   succcas,"  and  success  has  hitherto,  for 

^'c^'^A^xxy  years,  been  with  the  disturbers  oi  the  peace  of  Ireland.      Let 

t*^^     Government  steadily  and  unQinchiiigly  pursue  their  present  firm 

*'^^"*-M.»ae  of  dealiiig  with  disorder,  and  it  will  be  their  turn  for  tbe  rewards 

'*^"    success.    With  every  concession  of  justice  to  the  Irish  people,  such 

•^    ■tlic  new  Land  Act,  the  power  of  the  Home  Rulers  becomes  less,  not 

OKjJ,  J  because  tbe  people  are  called  upou  to  make  greater  sacrifices  to 

V^l^zue  tliem,  but  alio  because  the  maiuspriug  of  their  activity,  the 

*''^^J.iog  which  prompts  their  American  supporters  to  supply  them  with 

o»Jcy,  is  weakened. 

If  all  tbe  money  which  has  been  sent  from  America  to  Ireland  had 

sn  used  for  emigration  purposes,  it   would  have  been   much  better 

nt  than  a  great  deal  of  it  has  been ;  for  no  one  wbo  bns  not 

.celled  somewhat  citeusively  ia  the  country  can  have  any  idea  of 

"^^^  wretched  character  of  tbe  holdings  upon  which  thousands  of 

'W^xjilica  cadeoTOur  to  exist     Duriug  my  rcecut  visit  I  saw  vast  tracts 

«»<■  land  which  no  English  farmer  would    take  rent-free,   dotted  over 

'^vat:})  cabins  built  by  the  tenants,  and  commonly  rented   at   amounts 

""^liici  are  disgraceful  to  those  wbo  exact  them.     Such  land  in  reality 
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yields  no  rent  at  oil,  as  there  is  no  margin  of  profit  on  its  cultivation 
if  the  labour  of  the  occupier  be  set  nt  eren  the  lowest  rate  of  wogea 
current  in  Ireland.  The  people  not  only  fail  to  pay  their  reiita  ont 
of  the  produce  of  the  land,  but  cannot  derive  their  entire  subsistence 
therefrom,  altliougli  they  eat  nothing  but  potatoes  and  maize  meal, 
vith  or  ivithout  milk.  Some  of  them,  kecpin<;  no  cow,  assured  me 
that  they  were  iu  the  habit  of  boiling  a  little  onttueal  iu  order  to 
mix  the  liquor  produced  with  their  maize  meal  "  stiraboat,"  m  b 
aubstitute  for  miUt.  Moat  of  the  men  go  to  England  for  three 
months  erery  year  to  earn  the  money  for  their  landlords'  exactions, 
and  for  clothes  too  many  families  are  dependent  upon  contribntioos 
from  friends  in  England  or  America.  To  speak  of  "  prairie  value  " 
in  relation  to  such  land  is  an  insult  to  the  prairies,  for  a  great  deal  of 
it  is  atterly  uufit  for  cultivatiou,  and  is  nearly  worthless  for  pasture.  ■ 
The  extraordinary  attachment  of  the  poor  people  to  their  v-retchcd 
homes  haR  been  traded  upon  by  their  landlords,  and  their  so-called 
rents  are  really  fines  paid  to  prevent  espatriatioa.  The  prcdccesson 
of  the  existing  race  of  tenants  were  allowed  to  squat  down  upon  the 
barren  mountain -sides  or  tlic  almost  worthless  bogs,  pacing  a  merely 
nominal  rent ;  but  when  they  had  cleared  small  partious  of  land  for 
CultivaLiou,  laboriously  riuioriii^  the  ciiormous  cjuautity  uf  stone 
oommou  in,  the  least  fertile  parts  of  Ireland,  and  had  erected  cottages, 
the  rents  were  quickly  raised.  Later  on,  as  they  cleared  more  land,  ■ 
drained  portions  of  the  bog,  and  brought  plot  after  plot  into  cultiva- 
tion, tlie  fines  levied  upon  their  industry  were  iocrcascd.  This  was 
perfectly  legal,  no  doubt,  but  none  the  less  robbery.  If  at  the  fl 
present  time  aorac  of  the  tenants  have  been  made  rogues  by 
their  uuBcnipulouH  schoolmasters,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  their  landlords  in  too  many  cases  act  them,  the  example.  Two 
wrongs  do  not  make  one  right,-  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  tenants 
who  compel  their  landlordB  to  accept  unreasonabli!  reductions  of  rent, 
under  fear  of  getting  none  at  all  or  of  being  boycotted,  are  no  worse  fl 
than  landlords  were  who  exacted  unfair  increases  of  rent  under  fear 
of  eviction  and  coQscr]uent  destitution.  Strongly  as  I  condemn  the 
"  Plan  of  Campaign,"  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  on  the  only  cstata 
on  which  it  had  been  successful  which  I  viitited,  the  reduction  obtained 
was  not  half  what  it  needed  to  be  to  give  the  tenants  fairplay,  and  it 
is  satisfactory  to  Icam  that  a  further  concession  has  since  been  made 
by  the  landlord. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  I  visited  estates  upon  whit'h  the  teniints  are 
treated  with  the  utmost  liberality,  and  have  had  no  need  to  go  to 
the  Land  Courts  for  reductions  of  rent.  On  one,  where  a  great  deal 
of  the  laud  is  scarcely  worth  farming,  the  iicopic,  at  Icaat  on  the 
most  thickly  populated  portion  of  the  estate,  would  be  much  worse 
off  than  they  are  now  if  they  gained  their  holdings  aa  their  own  for 
nothing  and  lost  their  landlord. 
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Jifotliiog  impresses  tlie  traveHer  m  Irelaud  wlio  has  U17  kuon  ledge 

-f    l«nd  and  fermiag  mare  forcibly  tliaa  the  fact  that  tliousands  of 

^l^e   tenants   couM    uot   obtaiu   a  decent   livlu^  for   tbcnuelren  aod 

^eir  families  if  their  buldiugs  were  preaeatcd  to  them.     Tiicrc  htc 

« .^,857  holdings   ia  Ireland  of  from  five  to  fiRoou  acres  each,  and 

56,^-^  not  exceeding  five  acrca.     Noir  tlicrc  arc  many  tenants  who, 

ijAVLUg  no  children,  or  only  tvo  or  three,  might  manage  to  exist  on  tea 

^jcxrcs  of  fair  land ;  but  a  large  number  of  the  little  farms  are  on  bogs 

f^r  monntainH,  where  it  would  be  ditUcult  to  make  a  Itviug  on  twenty 

^^    thirty  acres.     lu    Kerry  and  Conuemars,   1  saw   a   great    many 

.jgiOOOtAin   farma   of  about  thirty   acres  so   nearly  barren   that  only 

y^nlf  a  dozen  cattle,  young  and  old,  or  even   leas,   could  Iw  kept  ujwn 

!X.hc^a ;    and    in    Mayo  and  elsewhere    I    noticed   great   numbers   of 
lioldiogs  on  partly  reclaimed  bogs,  which  cannot,  in  their  present 
condition,  support  a  family.      Some  of  tlicm  are  capable  of  improve* 
ment,  and  would  be  improved  if  the  tenants  were  made  owners  or 
gra.nted  security  equivalent  to  owuetsbip;   but  many  are  not  worth 
farming  rent-free.    'Ihe  new  Laud  Act,  in  addition  to  the  Act  of  1881, 
will    do  something   towards   pcrfectiug    the    scvurily   required,    and 
tenants  who  have  a  sufficient  area  of  fair  land,  or  of  land  which  will 
pay  for  improvement,  will  have  a  chance  of  what  to  them  will  eeem 
like  iirosperity,  if  they  arc  uot  prevented  by  further  agitation  fitom 
n^Jcitig  tbc  most  of  their  opportuaities. 
A    visit   to    Ulster   showed   me   what  security   has   done   for  the 
tmiatits   and   the    agriculture   of    that  pnnince.      With  land  much 
^09^    fertile,    natarally,  than  a  large   proportioa  of  the   south  of 
''"'^laud,  and  with  a  much   less   genial    climate-,   the  small  farnaers  of 
^A^ter    have    done    wonders.       Thousands    of     families    hare    been 
°*^^Ji3ght  up  decently  on  holdings  of  ton  acres,  and  men  with  twenty 
**^'K'o«  have  in  many  instances  tided  over  the  lung  periods  of  depression 
*^^  tt-cr   than  lai^e  farmers.     The    Ulster  custom,   which   had  pretty 
^  ^ill  the  force  of  law    for   generations,   has   been  the  chief  canse  of 
***-«s    agricultural  prosperity  of  Ulster,      niffcrcnee  of  race,  no  doubt, 
^*^^oxjts  for  something  ;  but  there   arc   Scots  in   the  south  and  Celts 
'^^^    t:l)e  north,  and  tenure   has  had  more  eSect  than  race.      In  Ulster 
^      «4h.w  Urge  areas  of  fertile  fields  which  the  tenants  had  reclaimed 
'  ^~^«3xa  almott  worthless  bog.     If  all   the  labour  expended  upon  the 
^*  o«"k  of  reclamation  had  been  hired  labour  the  result  would  probably 
'^^'ve  been  unprofitable;  but  a  small  occupier,  working  stendily  year 
^^^^^  year,    with    the   assistance  of  his  family,   at  times    when   the 
^-^'K^isary  work  of  the  &rm  is  not  pretsiag,  can  do  a  great  deal  in 
a^naforming  a  wilderness  into  a   garden  in  the  course  of  a  decade. 
Cork  County   I   went  over  one  of  the  finest  farms  in  Iiciaud,  a 
part  of  it  baring  been  reclaimed  by  the  landlord,  who  farms 
*^^->      from,  stone-covered  bog  and  boggy  mountain -sides.      Tbc  cost 
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WH  double  tlie  present  vftlue  of  the  reclaimed  land,  ftcd  the 
clamntion  will  never  pay  Ibc  enterprising  owner;  but  a  number  of 
small  occupierSj  with  full  security,  oould  have  done  it  with  profit, 
becaiue  they  would  hove  had  no  labour  billH  to  pay.  A  great  deal 
of  the  bog  laud  of  Ireland,  however,  would  nercr  pay  even  a  working 
owner  for  reclamation.  Besides,  there  are  thousands  of  holdings  ia 
the  mountainous  districts  too  unfavourably  situated  to  be  iit  for 
agricultural  purpo&cs,  and  of  no  value  except  as  rough  runa  fo| 
cattle,  sheep,  or  goats. 

Seeing,  then,  that  there  are  in  Ireland  large  numbers  of  holdings 
too  small,  too  barren,  or  too  unfavourably  situated  as  to  climate    to 
afford  a  ehanee  of  a  livelihood  to  their  occupiers  under  any  circumr^ 
stances  whatever,   is  it  not  marrelloua  that  in   all   the  legislatto^H 
carried  out  or  proposed   there   has   been    no  attempt  to  take  what 
must  be  the  first  step  in  any  laud  scheme  which  can  become  a    per- 
manent and  complete  remedy  for  the  ruinous  condition  of  the  Irish 
people  ?    itr.  Arnold  Forster  has  lately  brought  forward,  with  a  great 
flourish  of  trumpets,  a  new  land-purchase  scheme  which  he  regards^ 
as  a  permanent  settlement ;  yet  it  would  do  nothing  to  remedy  tbttfl 
evil  just  referred  to.     Whether  the  people  like  it  or  not,  very  many 
of  them  must  be  induced  or  forced  to   migrate   or  emigrate  before  ^ 
they  can  become  seU-supporting,  and  as  there  is  no   prospect  of  ajl 
scheme  of  compultiory  emigration  being  tolerated,  migration    is  the 
only  altcTQativc. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  diflicultles  of  compulsory  migration 
are  great;  but  they  are  not  insuperable,  nnd  they  would  be  greatlji 
diminished  by  the  State  bu)'ing  out  all  the  laudlords  and  bocoming) 
Bole  owner  of  the  soil  of  Irelautl.  No  doubt  nine  people  out  of  tea) 
who  hare  not  thoroughly  considered  the  subject  would  iueoutincntly ; 
reject  such  a  scheme  if  it  were  put  before  them ;  but  I  hope  to  shoV'j 
that  it  would  be  quite  as  safe  for  the  State  as  a  scheme  of  peasant' i 
proprietorship,  and  in  many  respects  preferable. 

There  is  a  wonderful  faith  in  "  the  magic  of  ownership  "  among 
people  who  do  not  sufficiently  bear  iu  mind  the  truth  that  circum- 
stances alter  cases.  No  doubt  the  condition  of  the  peasant- proprietors 
in  France  and  ^oms  other  European  countries  is  greatly  superior  to 
that  of  the  Irish  tcnauts,  though  by  no  means  so  desirable  aa  is 
commonly  supposed.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  system  docs  not 
Bucceed  in  any  large  country  or  district,  except  where  the  families 
arc  small,  either  on  account  of  late  marriage  or  srtlfieial  restriction, 
or  where  the  returns  from  the  land  arc  supplemented  by  camiogs 
from  some  other  industry.  Subdivision  of  laud  aud  iudcbtcdness  to 
usurers,  the  great  curses  of  a  pcaHaut-propriiilary,  cause  a  p'eat 
deal  of  abject  miiiery.  Mainly  from  the  latter  cause,  the  system 
brought  into  beiug  by  the  emaucipatiou  of  the  serfs  in  Russia  haa 
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broken  dovn,  and  in  Germauy,  Ittilj,  and  elsewhere  it  h&a  been 
found  necetsarr  to  establish  Land  fiauka  uader  Qovemmeat  control 
to  meet  the  difficultir  aafar  as  possible.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
too.tliat  the  climate  ia  France  and  other  countries  in  Southcra 
Europe  is  better  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit  and  rcgetables, 
^  mut  remancrativc  crops  for  urnall  farmers,  and  for  the  pro- 
dnetioQ  of  poultry  and  eggs,  tbau  the  cliomto  o£  Ireland  ie ;  while  ia 
Geraan^  and  Switzerland,  for  iuwtance,  the  cultivators  aupplomeiit 
the  meap^  returns  of  their  littEe  holdings  hy  means  of  various  haudi- 
cnfti  not  kaown  in  Ireland.  Again,  there  are  better  local  markots 
for  tlieae  products  in  Continental  countries  than  ia  Ireland^  where 
nuanrscturing  towns  arc  few  anil  far  between.  As  to  sulHlivision, 
it  could  be  prevented  as  long  as  the  purchase  was  not  complctcil, 
Iwt  not  afterwards.  Worse  still,  if  possible,  a  eyetcm  of  petty 
tudlordisiD,  foreign  to  the  usage  of  Continental  countries,  would 
onttiiily  become  common  among  the  Irish  as  soon  as  Ihoy  had  (lowci 
to  introduee  it,  and  then  the  state  of  the  eouutry  would  be  far  worse 
lliuiithas  ever  been  yet.  Both  these  serious  dangers  would  be 
sioidcd  ifthc  State  owned  the  land,  letting  it  ouly  to  occupjriug 
balden,  and  prohibiting  division  and  sub-letting. 

Vlutcvcr  system  is  to  be  adopted,  there  must  be  a  rcdiitiibution 
ot  lie  Und,  and  a  few  figures  from  oflicial  sources  will  sutfiec  to  show 
tlw  there  is  land  enough  in  Ireland  to  aflbrd  to  each  occupier  who 
ttcdait  sufficient  for  a  livelihood.  In  1880  there  were  522,277 
ocn^iers  in  the  country,  including  tliuse  holding  less  than  one  acre; 
wl  tlie  area  of  land,  after  deducting  for  woods  and  plantations,  bog 
■1  ODsrsIi,  barren  mountain-land,  water,  roada,  and  fences,  was 
l&9033aO  acres,  or  an  average  of  over  29  acres  per  occupier.  Lut 
4^,195  of  the  tenants  occupied  ono  acre  or  less,  and,  as  they  do  not 
ibpciid  upon  farming  as  their  principal  means  of  subsistence,  only  a 
nail  proportion  of  them  would  need  au  iucrcaited  area.  Again, 
livrc  ue  always  numbers  of  men  without  families  on  their  bauds 
*k»need  only  a  few  acres,  and  many  more  with  from  tcu  to  tifteen 
Mnsof  fair  land  whose  holdings  need  no  enlargement  even  if  they 
kne  fjunilics.  Then,  if  the  lishcrics  and  other  industries  of  the 
coantry  were  encotiragcd  and  developed,  farming  would  become  less 
ad  less  tbe  almost  victusivc  occupation  of  the  people.  Lastly,  a 
emt  deal  of  tbe  land  returned  as  bog  or  waste  is  susceptible  of 
HDpnrremeot. 

It  b  pretty  clear  that  a  Special  Commission,  appointed  to  re> 
^iMnbata  tbe  land  of  Ireland,  would  find  suBlcieut  for  the  purpose. 
StiU  k  large  portion  of  the  laud  now  held  by  landlords,  agents,  and 
•Uier  extcQsire  farmers — nearly  all  the  best  land  in  Ireland  outside 
Ckter — would  be  rcquirod  for  small  occupiers,  and  one  of  the  chief 
difienttiei  of  a  scheme  of  distribution  would  be  that  of  obtaining 
rat.  uii.  1 
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the  portion  rcqnired  irithoot  injustice.  If  the  landlorda  were  bought 
out,  honcror,  most  of  the  laud  tbey  use  for  borne  farms  -would  be 
aTailabIc,  and  probably  also  that  held  bv  their  agents,  whoM 
occuiiatioii  would  be  gone.  Then,  under  any  echcmo  of  State 
ownership  or  purchase  by  occupiers  it  would  be  do  more  than 
reasonable  to  require  every  occupier  of  more  than  a  bnudred  acres 
to  give  up  a  portion  of  his  farm  in  retnrn  for  the  new  advantages 
in  tenure  which  he  would  obtain.  As  many  of  the  landlords  and 
other  large  farmers  afford  the  best  examples  of  fairaing  to  be  found 
in  Ireland,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  root  them  all  out  of  the 
country,  ev«a  if  such  a  course  would  be  fair.  ^Vithout  proceeding 
to  such  an  extreme  and  harsh  measure  as  that,  there  would  be 
ouough  land  for  the  people  who  need  it. 

HBrtng  acquired  the  land  by  paying  the  present  owners  a 
moderate  sum  for  it  In  terminable  Government  annuities,  the  State 
could  redistribute  and  let  it  at  sufficiently  low  rents  to  begin  with, 
but  arranged  so  as  to  vary  with  the  prices  of  farm  produce  for  the 
future.  The  tenants  would  be  free  to  sell  their  right  of  occuiMiney 
and  improvements,  and  wouCd  not  be  liable  to  he  evicted  except  for 
noU'paymeut  of  rent  or  infringement  of  necessary  regulations,  such 
as  those  prohibiting  subdivision  without  proper  authority,  and  sub- 
letting under  any  circumstances.  They  would  thus  have  all  the 
security  of  ownership,  and  consequently  all  the  inducements  to  im- 
prove their  holdings,  without  its  diBadvautagca  and  temptations.  Of 
course  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the  tenants  undej^ 
stand  that,  having  been  given  a  fair  sturt  nnd  placed  under  fi^| 
eouclitions  as  to  the  future,  they  would  have  no  further  henctit  or 
indulgence  from  the  State,  but  would  have  to  depend  entirely  upon 
their  own  exertions,  taking  their  chaucc  of  success  or  failure  with 
other  men  of  business  ;  also  that,  if  they  failed  to  pay  their  rant* 
after  a  specified  period  of  grace,  they  would  iufiillibly  be  evicted, 
receiving,  of  course,  the  money  which  their  successors  would  pay  for 
the  tenant-right.  Until  we  have  finality  in  these  respects,  it  will  be 
utterly  futilf  to  expect  the  small  farmers  of  Ireland  to  make  the  most 
of  the  laud  and  of  the  advantages  afforded  to  them. 

Under  such  conditions  as  are  above  described  I  am  convinced  that 
the  risk  to  the  State  of  becoming  the  actual  owner  of  all  the  laud  of 
Ireland  would  be  extremely  small.  Agricultural  depression  baa 
probahly  touched  its  lowest  depth,  and  the  value  of  land  is  not  likely 
to  fall  lower  than  it  is  if  order  be  preserved  in  Ireland,  even  if  there 
should  be  no  prcat  change  in  tenure.  Much  less  then  would  a  fall 
be  probable  under  a  system  embodying  the  greatest  incentives  to  the 
investment  of  capital  and  indu»«try.  Any  objection  based  upon  an 
assumed  probahality  of  a  general  repudiation  of  rent  applies  to  all 
laud  purchase  schemes,  if  to  any  of  them  ;   and  any  security  deemed 
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nccCMary,  sach  as  one  based  on  the  liability  of  the  Tftolc  people  of 
Ireland  to  special  taxation  to  make  good  any  ddiciency,  conid  be 
tppSied  to  tlie  Hcbemc  now  proposed  as  veil  as  to  any  other.  Bat 
tHe  risk  vould  be  smaltcr  under  tliis  plan  than  under  one  of 
jiiirchase  by  the  tenants,  bL'cause  rents,  vhile  varying  with  prices 
of  produce,  could  he  made  lower  on  an  average  by  the  amount 
rniniaitc  for  the  sinking  fund  tindrr  the  old  plan;  besides  which,  tho 
moit  aerkrns  causes  of  imporcrishment — subdivision  and  sub-letting 
•woold  be  avoided  under  State  ownership. 

Ooe  of  the  chief  objections  raised  against  the  system  of  tenure 
pftpMed,  when  it  was  first  put  forward  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Wallace,  was 
tbii  it  would  place  an  immense  amount  of  patronage  in  the  hands 
of  the  GoTcmmcnt,  and  afford  the  means  of  jobbery  on  a  gigantic 
Male,  A  mor«  nttcrly  nonacnaical  charge  was  nerer  made,  because 
lie  land  would  bo  bought  and  sold  as  freely  as  if  it  were  the 
popcrty  of  the  occupiers,  though  subject  to  certain  charges  and 
itgBlatioDs. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  lioped  that  before  auy  new  Land  Bill  U 
broQght  forward,  oar  legislators  will  thoroughly  consider  the  con- 
litioas  essential  to  agricultural  prosperity,  or  at  least  to  the  chance 
<f  it,  in  Ireland.  Whatever  the  settlement  is  to  be  it  should  be  a 
M  one,  an  far  as  any  settlement  can  be.  Tho  first  essential  is  a. 
n^tribation  of  the  land ;  the  second,  a  general  reduction  of  rents 
n)  begin  with,  the  liquidation  of  arrears  where  necessary,  and 
fniiutioQ  according  to  prices  of  produce  for  the  future  ;  the  third, 
■Mflete  security  for  capital  and  labour  invested  in  improvements 
^erenr  occupier,  without  distinction  of  class;  and  the  fourth,  the 
pncDtion  of  nubdirision  and  sub*lctting.  With  these  essentials 
jntided  for,  and  firm  administration,  there  would  be  a  reasonable 
of  SD  era  of  prosperity  for  Ireland  such  as  that  unfortunate 
has  never  yet  enjoyed  ;  the  wrongs  of  past  generations  of 
iimle  and  oppression  would  he  righted ;  and  the  couditiou  of  our 
^notiful  "  Sister  Island,"  with  her  naturally  light-hearted  and  yet 
tbifty  peasantry,  instead  of  being  the  reproach  of  Great  Britain 
llvQiighoat  the  civilited  world,  might   in  time  heeome  the  greatest 

jlriilsof  our  rulers  and  our  people,  and  a  standing  example  of  just 

'mi  esligbtened  gorernmeot. 

WiLLIAU   £.   BUA. 
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THE   WORKLESS,    THE  THRIFTLESS, 
AND    THE    WORTHLESS. 


II. 


"  Wc  talk  "hy  aggrcKntoa, 
And  tliink  by  nyrtrms,  niid,  beiDe  uacd  to  laev 
Our  evild  in  »ti»tistiioa,  «'■«  intlincd 
T<>  cn]>  thom  with  uurcAl  rcnaedioa.'' 

E.  B,  BnuwsnKa. 


THE  widespread  attention  wliich  is  now  being  given  to  the  pi 
blom,  how  beat  to  meet  the  cliiitns  of  the  unemployed  witho*^ 
demoralizing  the  poor,  diacouraging  providence  aiuong  the  workiaC" 
classes,  or  reproducing  the  evil  eS'ecta  of  a  too  unrestricted  system  ^| 
out-dooT  relief,  is  a  hopeful  aign  that  some  satisfactory  solatioa  iT** 
he  found.  The  nmount  of  thoughtfiil  criticism  which  the  Loudt^ 
and  provincial  press  has  accoriled  tt>  the  previous  article  ou  tl»^ 
subject*  is  an  evidence  of  the  prevailing  interest  taken  in  this  mo^ 
important  question.  Aa  many  of  these  notices  contain  very  pcrtinc<^ 
objcctioDK,  whilst  in  some  cases  the  suggestions  made  by  the  writ^ 
seem  to  have  been  misunderstood,  it  is  hoped  the  following  suppl^ 
mentary  paper  may  not  be  altogether  valueless. 

The  great  cud  which  every  philanthropist  and  every  patriot  mu^ 
most  earnestly  desire,  is  such  a  reform  in  the  administration  of  tim- 
Poor  Laws  as  shall  result  in  the  Beparatiou  of  deserving  destitute 
persons  from  the  undeserving,  and  shall  ensure  that  each  class 
be  dealt  with  according  to  its  deserts. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  record  of  the  past  three  vint 
so  far  as  regards  the  administration  of  the  Foor  Laws  in  the  metropt^itf 
is  a  disgrace  to  all  who  are  responsible  for  it.  The  fact  that,  a^ 
every  recurring  period  of  bad  trade  or  severe  weather,  the  legal  prty 
Tision  for  the  poor  and  private  benevolence  should  both  fail  to  pi 
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[csprcad    and    bitter  BuScring   among  the  vorkless,    and   aboold 

iX^alXj  encourage  doogcroas  demonstrations  of  lawlessDoaa  on   the 

-*  of  (tc  wortUcas,  proves  conclusively  that  the  Bystem   on    which 

^!^gc  src  at  present  administered  has  proved  faulty.     Much  mischief 

been  already  done,  aud  persistence  in  our  present  unwiae  couiso 

It  in  the  end  involve  di<ui8trous  consequences. 

Oue  of  the  most  general  objections  made  to  the  statements  in  the 

^vioiu  paper  is,  that  the  estimate  of  the  number  of  the  workless 

^■plying    for  relief,  as  contrasted  with    the  other  cUssca,    at  two 

■^r   ceot.  of  the  whole  is  too  loir ;   but  this  percentage  waa  intended 

^  AH  average  only,  and  not  as  applicable  to  all  times.    Whea  trade  is 

rt^od,  it  may  be  said  that   priLCtically   none  of  this  class  ever  seek 

4jef>  and  very  few  when  slackness  of  employment  prevails  only  for 

,fioTt  period;  it  ia  when  this  is   pn)longed,  and  their  resources 

exhausted,  that  men  capable   of  good  work    and   of  respectable 

are  driven  to  apply  for  assistance.     No  doubt   the   above 

|svera|e  is  largely  exceeded  throughout  the   country  at  the  present 

]  siinft,  ind  this  very  fact  guppUcs  aa  additional  argument  for  immediate 

inConu. 

li  toull  communitiea  it  is  comparatively  easy  for  individuals  or 
BCieties  to  relieve  the  poor  with  diacriminationj  since  the  character 
tf*W7  applicant  is  ktiuva;  but  iu  Londoa  and  other  large  towns 
du  ii  impossible  on  any  adequate  scale,  hence  the  necessity  (^ 
iB|roriDg  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  made  for  this 
ifniil  object. 

He  remarks  made  in  the  previous  paper  ou  the  present  adminis- 
IntkiL  of  relief  have  been  misinterpreted  as  aa  attack  upon  the 
iblt  body  of  guardians  of  the  poor.  This  is  entirely  incorrect, 
lb  coropositioD  of  Boards  of  G-uardiaus  differs  as  much  as  their 
nfci  lor  relief.  Happily,  tery  many  persons  who  niidcrtahc  the 
HuUeM  office  are  amongst  the  best  and  most  philaathropic  of  our 
dtiKU,  and  their  self-deayiug  labours  cannot  be  too  highly  csti- 
Btttd.  Where  such  influence  predominates  the  administration  ia 
Hwiie  aud  benevolent  as  the  authorities  will  pcmxit ;  but,  unhappily, 
ether  Boards  are  dominated  by  persons  who  aeek  office  from  various 
ttivartliy  motives,  and  by  the^e  the  administration  is  as  bad  as  the 
Lool  Government  Board  will  allow. 

Ibe  divergent  rules  which  regulate  relief  in  various  Unions  are  the 
nanUflf  this  different  compositiou  of  the  Boards,  and  the  lirst  step 
aa  improved  admiuistration  is  tliat  one  well-considered 
rn  system  of  dealing  with  tbc  destitute  olossesj  where  the 
mditioDs  of  labour  are  on  a  whole  similar,  should  be  enforced. 
^  fallowing  extract  from  a  recent  communication  to  the  Times 
piphically  describes  this  evU  : — 

"  la  LondoB  and  a  few  of  the  other  large  towns  tho  prohibition  of 
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out-door  relief  Ib&t  is  iii  force  elsewhere  in  BogUtid  is  some' 
relaxed.  Out-door  relief  mav  bo  given  to  able-bodied  mea  cm 
conditinns — the  one  that  at  least  half  the  relief  is  gireti,  dc 
money,  but  in  food ;  the  other  that  a  task  of  worlt  is  set  in  rel 
Eut  thiii  regulation  is  only  pcrtninaivc,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
than  half  thp  metropolitan  Unions  avail  themEelres  of  its  provia 
Further,  those  that  do  eo  at  all  only  do  so  during  the  iriuter  mc 
-— aay,  perhaps,  from  December  till  the  middle  of  April.  So  Ui 
a  carpenter  or  a  bricklayer  cannot  find  irork  in  August  and  ap 
for  relief  he  will  be  offered  nn  order  for  the  '  house '  in  any  Uoic 
London ;  if  his  application  is  made  in  Februarr  in  Maryleboo 
Ltmbeth  he  must  come  into  the  workhouse;  hut  in  St.  Pancra 
Camberwell  he  raay  expect  an  order  for  the  labour-yard.  Ilei 
the  first  and  perhaps  the  most  glaring  contrast  betveeu  one  Dl 
and  another.  The  contrast  is  not  rendered  less  inexplicable  wliei 
find  that  labour-yards,  which  are  sappoeed  theorettcallj  to  oc 
safety-valves  to  prevent  a  sudden  and  serious  pressure  on  the  w 
honse  accomraodnlioD,  are  found  necessary  year  after  year,  as  a  mi 
of  course  in  parishes  such  as  St.  George's,  Hanover  Scjunre,  or! 
dtngton,  while  they  are  unheard  of  in  the  midat  of  the  poverty'Strii 
districts  of  the  Kast-End.  On  the  whole,  taking  oue  winter  ' 
uiother,  perhaps  a  doscu  VoioDs  out'  of  thirty  open  a  Uboar*; 
every  winter. 

''But,  though  they  agree  0J»  this  one  point,  here  their  aprrMB 
breaks  np  into  the  most   picturesque   variety.      The  task  set, 
nnmber  of  hours  worlied,  the  amount  of  relief  given  in  return 
vary  in  each  different  Union,  and  within  the  widest  possible  lii 
The  commoneat   task    is  stone-breaking — a  task    which,  in   spil 
obvious  disadrantnges,  has  these  recommendations — it  is  hard  i 
requiring'littlc  skill,  no  expenditure  on  plant,  and  not  much  ro 
further,  though,  of  course  the  work  is  not  remunerativfij  the  t 
when  broken  can  nt  least  be    sold  for  as  mnch  as  it  cost  to 
But  every  npplicant  for  relief  cannot  break  stones,  so  for  those 
are  physically  unfit    some   easier   work    has  to  be  provided.      W 
chopping  is  sometimes  set;  one  Union  has  a  field  for  digging, 
the  field  is  small  and  the  diggers  are  numerous,  and  the  task  u 
to  be  little  better  than  a  farce.      In  default  of  more  eatisfactory  i 
not  a  few  Unions  £h11  back  iu  the  last  resort  ou  oakum-picking. 
Union,  indeed,  avoids  the  difficulty  by  making  scarcely  any  atb 
to  get  any  work  done  nt  all. 

"In  respect  of  the  length  of  time  worked,  the  ont-door  paupei 
X  distinct  advantage  over  the    ordinary  workman.      In  no  trad 
London  does  a  week's   work  consist  of  less   tliaa  52j  hours'  n 
In  no  stone-yard  does  it  imply  more  than  -15,  in  the  majority 
42  i  in  several  it  is  36 ;  in  one  Union  last  winter  it  was  actoallj 
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;;oT<!OTer,  carponttrs  or  cnginecrB  b»re  to  be  at  work  by  7  o'clock, 
^v"^"  i''  ^^'^  coldest  wcatbcr.  The  stoue-yard  never  opeus  its  gates 
%\\1  8;  aud  8.30  or  9  is  a  atill  commoner  hour.  One  "L'uiou  la»t 
.^iajter  ooly  commeaced  operatioiis  at  10.     Ttie  tlieory  was  ciccHent 

namely,  that  the  mcu  would  have  bad  time  to  go  rouiid  to  seek 

oxop^y°>^ut  bcfuru  comiug  in.  lu  practice,  however,  it  was  foiiud  a 
0cyxuiJcrablc  roDrcuicucc  by  tlic  class  of  appUcuats  who  preferred  to 
li0  ii  bed  tilt  llicir  wires  had  got  the  brcakfost  ready,  and  whcQ  the 
l^ovr  was  altered  till  9  a.u,  tbc  numbers  promptly  dropped  to  little 

^more  than  hal£ 
"Ac  this  point  tJie  question  will  doubtless  be  asked — '  How  much 
,^00  a  man  earn  iu  a  week  ?  '     Strictly  Dpeakiug,  the  aiuwcr  ia  that 
!I^B  cams  notldug.     The  task  »et  him  is  uot  remunerative  work  at  which 
k^  can  earn  wages,  but  merely  a  teat  to  prove  liia  aiucerity.     Accord- 
kM^Jf  the  relief  giren  him  depends  not  on  the  amount  o{  work  he 
\\mkK  ucomplisbcd,  but   simply  on  his   necessity  as  measured  by  the 
B.-va.niber  of  his  family.     A  single  man  receives  on  the  average,  in 
EK^saey  and  food  taken  together,  S«.  9ff.,  a  man  with  a  wife  aud  three 
(;K:&alilren  7s.  ■id.,  and  a  man  with  a  wife  and  six  childrcu  9^.  Od.     It 
Ks  0y  be  thought  that  this  is  too  low,  but  it  must  be  remembered,  in 
tJ:x  «  £rdt  place^  that  no  alluwauce  is  made  for  reuU      If  u  man  baa  not 
gva-^i^'D'  credit  to  be  allowed  to  'rim  Lis  rent'  till  he  gets  buck 
jKA-fto  work,  he  is  supposed  to  be  a  6c  case  for  tbc  workhouse  rather 
tlx*B  the   Btonc-yard.     Further,   the   scale  for  3  man   with  a  large 
f^M-xnily  IS  only  slightly  below  what  the  best  class  of  workmen  secure 
to  T  tbemselres  as  '  unemployed  beac6t '   from  their  trade  societitis. 
Lf  t  mechauic  can  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  ou  VZs.,  9s.  9il.  can- 
laot  i)c  much  tixi  small  for  the  applicants  to  the  stouc-yard,  who  arc 
AixuMt  entirely  uuakillcd  laboureni.      Hut  the  scale  given  above  ia  the 
average  between  two  widely  separate  extremes,  either  of  which  it  is 
dafficult  lo  justify.      J-'or  example,  a  siuglc  man  is  expected  to  subsist 
I     Cora  week  ou  29.  4d.   at  Itothcrhithe;  in   Battenea   he  is  allowed 
[       5«.  Gd.  for  the  same   period.     Similarly   Gs.  &d.  will  hardly  suffice 
for  a  man   with  a    wife  and  six   children,   but   to  judge  by  the 
•taadaid  just  attempted  to  be  set  up,  St.  George's   eeems  to  go 
*oo  fiu-    the   other    way    when    it   allows    13a.    8rf.      It  is    obvious 
'^^utcare  has  to  be  takui  uot  to  make  the  stoue-yard  more  attractive 
^liaq  oatside  labour — a  condition  of  things  that  was  reached  by  one 
Uoion  taat  year,  whose  guardians  (with  the  best  intentions  doubtless) 
^ere  paying  only  a  fraction   less   than   5d.   per   hour   for  perfectly 
*kaeless  labour,  while  contractors  in  the  neighbourhood  were  only 
Paying  their  workmen  4</.  :iud  Md. 

**  Lastly,  there  is  a  wide  difTcrcuce  between  the  manner  in  which 
Applications  (or  relief  iu  the  labour-yard  are  dealt  with  in  the 
^■ticseot  UoioDS.     In  some,  every  applicant  who    comes — be    his 
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cluractcr  vbat  it  may — is  admitted  vitbout  qucstioa  aod  allowed  b^ 
Temnio  as  long  as  be  pleases.  In  othcm,  the  £:uardiaDs  eodesvoo^ 
to  confine  the  use  of  the  itoue-yard  within  the  imrrowcit  potBihl% 
limits.  Somcttmcfl  a  man  is  only  admitted  for  n  fcir  days  nt  a  titn^ 
or  for  a  maximuin  of  four  days  a  week.  If  he  shows  signs  of  beii^ 
content  to  remain  where  he  is,  he  is  warned  thnt  next  week,  if  1^ 
has  not  found  work  for  himself,  he  will  have  to  come  into  t^^ 
'  house.'  Men  of  knowu  bad  cbaractem  are  refused  absolutclyi  a^_~. 
the  stoue-yard  is  kept  ouly  as  a  very  temporary  resource  for  tfa^^ 
who  have  a  home  that  is  worth  prcserring.  Looking  at  the  quest.  ^ 
from  this  point  of  view,  eevcral  Boards  of  Guardians  never  adi^;^ 
single  men  into  the  stonc-yArd  at  all,"  J 

From  the  above  ststenicnt  it  is  certain  that  the  relief  given  in  m 
metropolis  must  in  some  cases  be  injurious  from  its  eitcess,  in  ot):^ 
cruelly  inadequate.  It  must  be  both  unjust  and  absurd  that 
amount  of  relief  a  dcatitute  person  can  obtain  from  the  authojri__ 
should  depend  upon  which  side  of  au  arbitrary  line,  dividiog  -^ 
Unions,  his  bouse  may  chnncc  to  be  situated.      If  wc  take,  for 

stance,  tlic  cose  of  two  men  of  similar  characters  living  it  maj 

next  door  to  each  other,  but  in  different  Unions,  the  one  on  appjj 
for  relief  may  receive,  as  in  Battersea,  r>g.  Gd.  a  week,  the  other, 
Itothcrhithe,  only  Zt.  4rf. ;  not  ouly  the  relief  given,  but  the 
of  labour  exacted,  is  equally  diverse,  whicU  must  be  unfair  to 
the  a])[)Iicauts.  The  fimt  step  towards  reform  is  therefore  eWdcnt 
namely,  to  establish,  after  careful  invcstigatiou,  one  uniform  system* 
of  relief  in  the  metropolis,  adequate  without  being  lavish,  on  conditio^c 
repellent  without  being  cruel,  and  that  these  shoidd  be  carcfu^C 
supervised  by  the  Government  autboritiea  ;  but  tbc  spirit  which  ncS 
domiDalcs  the  Local  Govemmeut  Board  must  also  be  changed.         ^| 

The  prcseut  idea  which  appears  to  govera  its  action  is  to  make  fS 
conditions  of  relief  so  dcRradiug  and  severe  that  no  respectable  persi^^ 
unless  compelled  by  the  deepest  distress,  will  ever  apply.  It  ia  oi^c: 
just  to  say  that  this  view  receives  much  support  from  many  of  tT— 
most  valuable  members  of  ditl'crcnt  Boards  of  Guardians  ;  but  tr — 
writer  is  firmly  convinced  that  the  rigid  cnrrying  out  of  this  princi^S 
is  the  greatest  cause  of  our  present  trouble,  and  that,  whatever  m=  •* 
be  the  case  in  ordinary  times,  to  enforce  such  harsh  rules  in  pcrio^C 
of  abnormal  distress  is  both  cruel  and  disastrous. 

A  strikiug  eiample  of  the  perverse  influence  exercised  by  tI-= 
Local  GovcrQmeut  Board  is  afforded  by  the  following  iocide^E: 
A  guardian  of  the  Wandsworth  and  Clapham  Union,  feeling  af^ricv  ■ 
at  the  censure  which  ho  wrongly  considered  was  cast  upon  the  whc^s 
body  of  guanlians  of  the  poor  in  the  January  article,  addresaed_^ 
remoQatr&ncc  to  the  writer,  enclosing  the  scale  of  relief  prerailtng  ■ 
th«t  Union,  which  ranges  from  lOs.  dtt.  a  week  for  a  man  with  t^M 
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^^ildren,  to  12#.  Git  for  one  with  a  Isrger  family,  and  added  tliat  at 
.^}tc  last  meeting  of  the  Board  the  Gorcnimcnt  Innjicctor  said  :  ''  Vou 
^g^BOt  give  'work  but  ouly  relief  to  the  destitute;  the  work  in  stonc- 
ijrolEUiRi  &c->  i»  A  test  to  prove  the  destitution,  not  irork  for  -wages." 
•^o  doubt,  strictly  speaking,  this  is  correct,  for  a^parcutly  guardians 
ctktxaol  open  relief  works  without  the  itourd'H  sanction  ;  but  ko  long 
^0  tlicidca  thus  cipressed  animates  the  supreme  authority,  and  is  thus 
enforced  by  its  rcprei^entatives,  reform  is  hopcle-ss.  This  spirit  is 
totally  contrary  to  that  which  animated  the  experienced  racu  who 
Oaoit^  our  present  Poor  Law,  a*  has  been  already  fully  showD, 
and  our  preseut  trouble  is  the  result  of  a  departure  from  the  wise 
^^  anil  humane  principles  it  embodies. 

f^         One  more  instance  must  be  noticed  of  the  foolish  adherence  to 

cast-iroa  rales,  ia  spite  of  the  changing  conditions  to  which  vitrioui 

I         occiipatious  are  exposed,  and  of  the  evil  which  results.      Tlie  depression 

in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  Las  compelled  the  farmers  to  dis- 

L       cbiu-ge  a  large  number  of  their  labourers.     Throughout  the  greater 

^^  part  of  Guglaud  relief  can  only  IcguUy  lie  given  to  an  able-bodied  mau 

^^  tn     the  workhouse  ;   \(hiUt  the  Scotch  law  prohibits  auy  relief  wliat* 

^m  crer.     So,  in  England  these  wretched  labourers  must  either  become 

^Vptupcrs,  tbicvco,  or  tramps;  in  Scotland  they  must  either  beg,  steal, 

^  or    starve.     The  metropolitan  authorities,   and    even    philanthropic 

[      locieties,  are  doing  their  best  to  discourage  immigration  from  the 

country;  but  iu  rain — hunger  and  the  wise  regulations  of  the  Local 

(iovcrnmcnt  Board  compel  the  starving  labourers  to  come. 

I^he  principal  criticisms  of  the  previous  paper  to  which  it  is  needful  io 
refer  are,  first,  that  whilst  it  urges  the  sending  hack  of  vagrants  to  their 
jvrii    psrishcs,  it  doe«  not  indicate  what  is  to  be  then  done  with  them. 
Secondly,  that  the  proposed  employment  of  destitute  persons  in 
ful  work    wouhl   interfere  with    those  supporting    themselves    in 
tilar  trades. 
Thirdly,  that  no  other  plan  of  checking  the  increase  of  tlie  thriftless 

is  suggested,  except  by  emigration,  and  that  this  is  insufficient. 

It  has   been    already   admitted   that   the  thriftless    class  is   oor 

ffTt"«atest  difficulty  ;   the   increase  by  births  alone  is  snid   on   good 

■"*^  tlmrity  to  be  in  excess  of  that  of  any  other  in  the  community,  and 

'^'k>  less  checked  this  must  in  time  become  a  serious  danger  to  the 

***>innioowe*lth  ;  yet  this  is  the  very  class  wbicb  is  least  controlled  by 

i***udential  considerations ;  and  public  opinion  has  not  yet  sufficiently 

^^  Pressed  itself  iu  coudemuation  of  the  criminal  selfishness  involved 

^^*      improTident  marriages  and    families   beyond    the  power  of  the 

^**^^nts  to  support. 

2V]ach  may,  however,  eren  now  be  done  to  mitigate  this  evil  by 
Las  of  education,  especially  indnstrial  education,  which  must,  how- 
',  ba  oondticted  on  an  entirely  diiFerent  system  from  that  which  at 
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present  jirevaila.     The  clemeDtnr;  edacotion  now  gpren  is  practical 
iiselen  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  cbildroa  of  tbe  thriftless  cla^ 
however  valuable  it  may  be,  and  undoubtedly  is,  to  tbose  of  a  higll 
grade.     The  reasons    of  this  failure  are  evident :   children    of 
thriftless  are  for  the  most  p&rt  budly  fed,  and  therefore  suffer 
*  deticieacy  of  energy    and  brain-power;    tlicy    are   also    geaci 
irregular  in  attendance,  and  receive  little  aid  or  encouragemet]1|j 
home ;  besides,  as  a  rule,  they  leave  »chool  at  the  earliest  possible  op|)< 
tuaity,  before  reaching  the  higher  standards.     Their  real  educat 
tbea  begins  too  oft«n  in  the  streets,  in  the  atmosphere  of  thrift! 
surroundings,  and  if  they  read  at  all  afterwards  it  is  bat  tale*  of  fq 
and  fiUh.     Under  such  disadvantages,  thrifUesaness  cannot  fail  to^ 
perpetuated.  j 

A  satisfactory  remedy  for  this  iailure  in  our  educational  systeioJ 
far  aa  this  class  is  concerned,  must  be  found  by  entcnding  tbe  tij 
of  compulsory  education,  and  by  requiring  attemlnuce  at  even' 
classes  till  the  highest  standard  is  reached.  Thii  extension,  wl 
allowing  the  children  to  work  for  their  living  daring  the  day,  wc 
not  only  make  tbe  education  tbcy  had  obtained  in  tbe  day-scl 
valnable.  but  Bare  them  from  the  demoralizing  effect  of  evenings  Sf 
in  the  street  duriug  the  mu»t  suscepLihle  ])eriod  of  their  lives, 
make  this  couipuhiory  uttciidaucc  lea»  irksome,  these  evcniag 
should  be  bright  and  provide  some  industrial  instruction. 

With  regard  to  the  laok  of  energy  through  want  of  nourishmeii 
from  which  luauy  uf  thc-bo  poor  childrcu  sulfur,  no  kinder  act  can  I 
performed  than  providiug  food  for  them  ;  but  here  again  the 
difficulty  meets  us — can  thia  be  done  without  further  demoralising 
parents  who,  for  the  most  part,  arc  only  too  glad  to  shift  the  8Ujp{ 
of  their  children  upon  others  ? 

In  reply  to  the  question  how  tbe  vagrants  and  mendicants 
be  dealt  with  after  they  have   been   sent  back   to  their   resi 
parishes,  the  auBwer  is,  tbcy  must  bo  subjected  to  penal  disciplq 
the   law    already  provides  three   months'  imprisonment    for    sti 
vagabouds,  and  if  two  ur  three  ttirms  of  such  imprisoumeut  do  d 
suffice,  a  longer  period  must  be  legalixed.     Some  foreign  eounm 
have  eudcaviiurcd  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  enUbliabiug  semi-pa| 
mendicant  furtua,  whcru  vagrants  ore  dctuiucd  for  one,  two,  or 
years ;  tbcy  ore  provided,  with  huts  to  live  in,  but  food 
indulgencca   are  given  only  iu    cichange  for   work       Some 
scbeinc  will  probably  hare  to  be  carried  out  in  Kngland   before 
mass  of  vagabondage,  largely  the  result  of  our  too  lenient  treatn 
of  vagrautH,  can  be  brought  within  reasonable  limits.    Bepeated 
terms  of  imprisonment  should  not  be  resorted  to,  us  they  are 
cases  usctesa ;  yet  the  came  term  of  penal  oervitudv  could 
given  even  to  the  most  persistent  tramp  as  is  inQictcd  on  the  bt 


pcrbtp*  •ome  modiSed  form  of  the  mendicant  farm  sjalem  as  corriod 

g£xt  in  Holland  would  prore  the  best  eolutioD  of  the  difficulty,  1)ut  it 

fftyali  require  much  cousideration  before  bein|;  adopted.    Tbe  aim  of 

^U    legulatiou  shonld  be  to  make  the  worthless  elassefl  realize  that 

lix^if  must  work,  if  not  in  freedom,  then  under  compulsion. 

^^  The  pla^c  of  vagrancy  is  not  confiDed  to  England,  and  has  little 

^V  t^    Ao  with  want  of  employment.      An  American  geutlcman,  a  leading 

p2imla<ithrapist  in  Chicago,  recently  informed  the  writer  that  it  ia  be- 

ccfXXiisi^  %  burning  question  iu  the  Uuited  States,  the  authorities  being 

i^x-ioualy  alarmed  at  Its  steady  increase,  and  oU  their  remedial  eObrts 

li^-^ug  so  far  failed. 

j  The  objection  raised  that  the  employment  of   applicants  for  relief 

I      ^jy»      useful   work  would  taVe  it  from    those   at  the  time  aupportiug 

j      t^^nuelvea,  eould  only  apply  where  the  work  given  was  limited  to  a 

fvw    tradcfl,  and   might  be  avoided  altogether.     There  are  very  few 

P^L^alics  in  which  the  unitary  arrangemeDts  arc  so  perfect,  the  roods, 

[waf'hn  and  open  spaces  so  thoroughly  cared  for,  the  workbouae  itaelf, 

it^    yards  and  outbuildings,  in  mich  complete  repair,  but  that  a  large 

aEK3.oiiiit  of  labour  could,  in  times  of  exceptional  distress,  be  profitably 

eKrpAided  on  tbem. 

ir  the  aotlmrities  were  always  prepared  with  a  supply  of  tools  and 

ica^tcrial,  so  that  deserving  meu  applying  for  relief  could  be  at  once 

Bcsft.    to  voric,  much  good  might  be  done:  it  would  also  be  a  very 

TsaXuahle  provision  to  have  a  farm  attached  to  each  Union,  where  spade 

l*-K>our  could  be  employed  ;  and  if  useful  work  for  wage  were  rcatrictcd 

to    peraoQs  of  good  character,  who  form  a  small  proportion  of  those 

tb.^t    apply  for  relief,  thcwj  provisions  would  suffice,  except  in  limes 

I     o^    Tciy  exceptional  distress,  when  special  relief  works,  sucb  as  were 

ao    successful  io  Dbfanohester  during  the  cotton   famine,  ought  to  be 

I      I>*~«vided.      But  before  any  progress  can  be  made  towards  aolviug  the 

^^tilcnlty  of  the  unemployed,  a  new  apLrit  must  be  infused  into  the 

^c>or  Iaw  authoritien,  aod  instructions  such   as  tbonc   given  to  the 

I      S'^aardians  of  the  M'andsvorth  and  Clapham  Union,  that  they  could 

^•*^>t  g;ive  work  for  wages,  but  only  relief,  must  be  reversed. 

^B         StrmDgc  as  it  may  appear,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  obtainiug  any 

^^^x«ot   knowledge  of  the  provisious    of  the  present  law:    it  is  the 

'''^■uJt    of    a   medley  of  legislation ;  and  a  codification  of  all  Acts 

■dilating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  treatment  of  various  classes 

**^  destitute  persons  is  much  needed  ;  a  digest  of  these  should  be  pub- 

-"^Ixed  in  a  Dimple  form,  and  placed  iu  the  bauds  of  all  engaged  in 

***^ir  admiubtratiou. 

"Xo  coDcludc :  uniformity  in  the  amount  of  relief,  and  the  conditions 

***    "Which  it   is  given,  should  be  enforced  in  all  districts  and  towDs 

^*'l^ere  the  cireumstanccs of  the  community  are  similar.    The  character 

^'^     all  applicants  for  relief  ought  to  be  obtained  and  registered,  and 
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the  kiod  of  relief  io  be  given  tocach  class  laid  down  and  enforced 
GoTcrnment.  Every  Union  aliould  be  required  to  provide  reasonable 
■work  for  persons  of  good  character ;  and  as  an  enconragcracnt,  those 
Vuions  working  satiafactoriiy  might  receive  a  contriimtion  from  the 
Imperial  taxes,  the  withholding  of  which  would  be  the  penally  of  ■ 
neglect.  The  aupcrviaioii  of  the  Poor  Law  adoiiniiitration  ought  not 
to  rest  primarily  upon  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Hoard, 
who  haa  far  too  much  to  attend  to,  but  shatUd  form  a  separate  depart-  ■ 
ment  under  his  control,  but  having  a  responsible  head.  In  one  word, 
the  amendments  needed  in  our  Foor  Law  ailminiatratiou  are — 

lastly — Relief  to  be  given  on  one  uniform  scale. 

Secondly — Wagc-wark  aiipplied  to  the  deserving. 

Thirdly — Test-work  provided  for  the  idle  and  improvident 

Founblj — Penal-work  exacted  from  the  vicious  and  vorthlesi. 

"Upon    these    principles    our    present    Poor    Law    was    founded ;  - 
departure  from  them  has  led  to  our  present  trouble.      In  a  return  td] 
these  atone  can  wc  hope  for  an  effectual  remedy.     Meanwhile,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  induce  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
cuforcc  the  adminiatr&tion  of  the  law  by  the  guardians  in  a  spirit  o( 
humanity  and  justice. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  at  present  the  attention  of  pTiilautliropisti] 
is  too  much  couceutrated  in  supplying  those  bodily  wants  of  the  poor] 
for  which  the  law  already  amply  provides,  and  is  diverted  from  that] 
equally  important  work  which  no  Itoards  can  accomplish — the  roisini^] 
of  thcii  moral  condition.  There  is  unlimited  scope  here  for  philan- 
thropic effort  among  the  young,  the  thriftlcesj  the  unfortunate,  and.^ 
even  among  the  fallen  and  the  worthless. 

The  truth  seema  almost  to  have  been  forgotten  that  "  it  takes  a  wn 
to  raise  a  body,"  and  that  the  souls  of  the  degraded  must  be  ii 
some  measure  refined,  even,  as  has  been  well  said,  to  make  tlie» 
appreciate  a  cleaner  atyc.  This  cannot  be  done  except  by  individu 
contact  with  individual  soula ;  as  iu  the  child's  fable  it  was  imf 
sihle  for  Beauty  to  restore  manhood  to  the  Beast  till  she  gave  it  b-^* 
love,  80  true  humanity  cannot  be  restored  to  these  outcasts  but  ^^ 
the  outflowing  of  loving  sympathy.  H 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  in  wealthy  England,  at  the  clos^ 
the  nineteenth  century^  so  much  destitution  should  exist,  and  still  ni*^=^ 
that  vagrancy  and  mendicancy  should  so  prevail.  It  may  well  he  asJc^^ 
Is  tliis  the  grand  total  result  of  the  wisdom  of  our  legislatore,  "* — * 
eflbrts  of  our  philanthropists,  the  Christianity  of  our  churches?  tl^^-^ 
our  streets  aiB  infested  with  miserable  creaturca,  from  whose  f»^^^-^ 
almost  everything  purely  human  has  been  erased,  whose  very  presc*^^ 
would  put  ua  to  shame  hut  for  familiarity  with  the  sight;  p*-^^ 
wretches,  filthy  iu  body,  foul  in  speech,  and  vile  in  spirit ;  huir^^^ 
Termin  ;  yc»,  but  of  our  own  manufacture,  for  every  individual  of  t  *--^ 
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JJI1S8  vu  once  an  innocent  child.     Society  lias  made  them  vhat  they 

gje^  not  only  by  a  Belfiah  indulgence  in  indiscriminate  almsgiving,  but 

L^  permitting  bad  laws  to  exist  and  good  laws  to  be  ao  administered 

XO  crash  the  weak  and  wreck  the  lives  of  the  unfortunate. 

J>x>king  at  all  this  terrible  human  wreckage,  the  awful  warning  of 

.  ^    fhantom  in  the  Christmas  tale  seems  once  more  to  be  rung  out 

^^jj»  ten  thousand  steeples  by  the  midnight  chimes  :  "  There  is  not 

^^^^tiier  by  whose  side  these  creatures  pass.     There  is  not  a  mother 

^       -^Jie  land.     There  is  no  one  risen  from  the  state  of  childhood  but 

'       ^3J'  ^  responsible  in  his  or  her  degree  for  this  enormity.     There  is 

^       ^   fl  country  in  the  world   on  which  it  would  not  bring  a  curse. 

]?!,^£^  is  not   a  religion  in   the  earth  it  would  not  deny.     There  is 

0    people  in  the  earth  it  would  not  put  to  shame.     Woe  to  the 

^on  t^t  shall  count  its  monsters,  such  as  these^  by  hundreds  and 

FaANCis  Peek. 
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LORD  BALFOUR  OP  BURLEIGH  ia  one  of  the  most  napcctabi 
of  our  Scottish  noUes.      He  has  not,  indeerl,  the  brilliant  nnf--^      - 
versatile  qualities  of  the  Duke  of  Argj-U,  aor  the  humour  aud  JpfLT^j-- 
ness  of  the  Earl  of  Roxebery.     But  he  hu  good  sense  and  goofc-^  ^   T 
huaiiieiis  habits,  and  ho  h  ccrtaiDly  not  less    esteemed  iu  hU  ov  —  ^ 
couutry  because  he  takea  a  varm  interest  in  the  Church  which  is  stUl  tl^r:r£^«' 
chief  symbol  of  its  nationality.    By  that  Church,  I  do  not  mean  nn     ~~ 
the  portion  of  it  which  is  established  by  law,  but  that  PrcsbyterianiSfc— 
which  still  keeps  hnlil  of  the  hearts  of  the  Scottish  people,  and  to 
part  of  which  is  Lord    Balfour  wholly  indifierent.     When  I  8a 
then,  that  a  paper  on  the  Church  question  by  him  was  to  appear 
Tai  CoNTKWPoHAKY,  I  tumcd  to  it  with  eagerness,  expecting  Hm^ 
he  would  sorely  Hfl  it  out  of  the  prorinccof  narrow  party  tactics  ia_ 
the  serener  air  of  thoughtful  ChriBtian  statesmanship. 

For  his  ovm  sake,  I  am  grieved  that  this  hope  has  been  sadly  d 
appointed.  Lord  Balfour's  article  ia  ouc  that  may  satisfy  a  bli 
piLTtiKiiQ  vho  cares  only  for  what  he  thinks  a  good  hard  bloir,  b 
who  has  no  conception  of  the  battle  that  is  being  fought;  while  t 
partisan,  on  the  other  side,  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  return  theblc 
with  interest ;  but  thoughtful  readers  will  askj  Is  the  old  ecclesiastic 
littleness  never  to  disappear  ?  Arc  p"cat  qucsrious  always,  in  t 
bauds  of  Churchmen,  lay  or  clerical,  to  be  made  small?     Is  it  i1 

that    RTSTC  religious  problems  are  to  bo  handled  by  those  who 

fain  to  put  forth  their  baud  to  ^tay  up  the  ark  ?  It  is  not  ea^^B^^^*S 
indeed,  to  see  why  the  paper  was  written  at  all,  or  what  good  it  cou  ^^^^^-^ 
possibly  dn.     The  only  reBson  I  can  find  for  it  is,  tliat  he  wished  -  [ 

make  a  little  political  capital  fur  hia  party  out  of  Mr.  Gladatona 
Nottingham  apeechea,  and  to  repeat  the  parrot-cry  that  the  Inte  PrcmL 
would  fain  bribe  people  to  TOte  for  Home  Rule  in  Ireland  by  oflTeriE 
to  disestablish  the  Welsh  and  Scottish  Churches.     I  am  uot  concern* 

lefend  Mr.  GEadstone,  who  cau  look  after  himself  very  well  wit- 
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out  tne.  But  I  may  Tciuind  Lord  Balfour  that  what  Ttlr.  Gladstone 
gcionWj  ujd  tlien  implied  no  more  the  bribery  of  those  who  favonr 
,2iia>tablishment,  tban  whathosaidin  1885  implied  the  liribery  of  tbone 
Xdberels  who  Happort  the  ICatabllihmeitt.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  he 
ieJd  on  both  occasions  that  "  Ireland  stops  the  way."  Formerly 
fie  determined  that  the  Church  f|iicstion  must  wait  until  the  Iriah 
one  ^"s  settled  ;  and  at  Nottingham  he  varied  the  formula  by  telling 
tfaein  that  they  mtist  get  this  Irish  business  oat  of  the  way  if  they 
visbed  to  deal  with  either  Church  mattt^rs,  or  the  liquor  traffic,  or 
^axiong  other  aCTaiRt,  Only  the  over-9liniulstcd  brain  of  a  newspaper 
editor,  on  the  outlook  for  any  crumb  of  comfort  to  his  party,  could 
^^cr  hare  drcamnl  that  there  was  bribery  in  the  one  case,  or  the 
other.  The  two  stand  on  exactly  the  same  level.  If  the  Church's 
opponents  were  bribed  at  Nottingham,  her  friends  were  equally  bribed 
io.  Midlothian,  only  there  was  no  one  then  clever  enough  to  see  it, or 
Tii-taou3  enough  to  lift  up  bands  of  holy  horror  at  the  thought  of  it. 
ft  S  VLt  while  the  editor  of  a  daily  paper  has  little  time  to  think,  and  eareft 
^k  oKxIy  to  Kit  out  as  bard  as  be  can,  wo  expect  something  diSTerent  from 
^Va  Kioble  lord  writing  leisurely  a  muiitb  af^er  the  event.  Lord  Balfour, 
I  ho'wever,  who  might  have  used  the  present  lull  of  Church  parties  to 
[  u*-JF  S  ^BC  word  which  all  would  hare  listened  to,  has  only  employed 
^^  it;  so  as  to  take  a  small  ailrantagc  which  will  servo  no  one  long. 
^B  I  am  not  minded,  liowever,  to  dwell  on  this,  dot  yet  to  controvert 
^^  oClier  statements  which  are  made  in  this  papnr  with  as  little  ground 
t><~  rcftxon.  AVhat  I  wUli  rather  to  point  out  is  the  stage  which  this 
Clanrch  qnestlon  ha.s  now  reached  by  conaent  of  all  parties,  and 
tl-fc«  duty  of  all  to  consider  what  is  to  be  done,  when  the  issue  now 
raised  sliall  have  been  decided.  Lord  Balfour  admits  that,  if  the 
■x^vjofity  of  the  Scottish  people  wish  disestablishment,  then  disestab- 
'^-^hmeat  must  come,  lie  would  not  probably  apply  that  principle 
the  Welsh  Church,  holding  that  it  must  stand  or  fall  by  the 
nglish  Churah,  of  which  it  is  only  a  part.  But  he  recognizes  that 
wzutland  may  be  dealt  with  as  Ireland  was  dealt  with,  because  the  nations 
separate,  and  their  Churches  tlierefure  separate,  so  that  changes 
ay  take  place  in  them,  without  necessarily  atTccling  the  Church  of 
^^nglnnd.  But  the  main  point  here  is,  that  the  question  shall  be 
*termined  by  the  will  of  the  people.  It  is  thrown  into  the  ballot- 
X.  for  decision  there.  On  that  point  he  is  quite  clear,  as  Lord 
^rtington  also  was.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  be  at  one  moment  very 
Q-fident  of  the  rtsult,  in  case  the  people  of  Scotland  were  left  free  to 
v^cdde  it;  hut  at  the  next  he  is  rather  nervous,  and  evidently  full  of, 
^^^**.ym  as  to  what  Lord  Selborne  has  called  "  the  underground  in  u- 
^^  "^icres  brought  to  bear  upon  the  choice  of  candidates."  He  tries  hard 
^"'*->  bclicTc  in  the  big  "  Petition  "  with  its  600,000  aignaturea,  and 
P"*^*  other  so-called  utatistica  of  his  party.  But  it  is  clear  that  he  is 
^"*-^3'fc.  »o  sure  about  them  as  he  would  hsTO  tis  to  believe,  and  therefore 
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he  insists  that  the  question  ahall  he  detached  absolutel;  from  all  oth^»- 
jKilitical  issues  of  the  time,  and  a  mandate,  pare  and  simple,  given  ~~- 
Parliameiit  on  the  Bubjcct.     That  is  hardly  rcasoaablc.     The  Scotti^^ 
people  have  a  good  many  other  grievances  which  thoy  cannot  veU  ~ 
asked  to  set  aside  till  thi&  one  is  rciiiuveil.  It  is  not  their  way,  unl^i^^ 
ID  very  exce|)ti(itiiLl  circumstauce«,  to  iiol&tc  uae  part  of  national  li^EJ 
and  ignore  all  the  rest ;  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  would      ^ 
possible  to  get  from  them  the  pure  and  simple  mandate  vbich  In — m~,m 
Balfour  thinks  DCccssary.  Dvcu  if  he  bad  iL,however,heia  notquite] 
pared  to  say  that  Kngliab  members  ore  to  etand  absolutely  aside,  e 
let  the  verdict  he  giTCii  by  the  Scottish  ones  alone,  for  the  Eslablij 
meat  principle  in  the  same  iu  the  one  country  as  in  the  other.   TL 
is  a  curious  mixture  therefore  of  boldness  and  timidity  eren  in 
admission  that  the  rotes  of  the  pcuple  shall  determine  the  mat 
He   is  very  sure  that  the  Scottish  householders  may  bo  trus 
uphold  the  IHatablishmcnt ;  but  at  tbe   same  time  he  would  fain         /^ 
down  such  couditiouB  as  would  go  far  to  maintain  the  Church,  vrbctz^ka 
they  vished  it  or  uo.     He  ia  coufideut  that  the  big  Petition  v^ua  i 
reality,   but   he  haa  not  tbe  same  assurance  as  to  tbc  votes  iu     "the 
ballot-bos.     Still  he  concedes  that,  "  if  Scottish  opinion  and  wisiics 
were  to   be  declared    against   the  views"    of  tbe  supporters  of  tfie 
Scottish  Establishment,  "  they  would  never  contend  that  the  coaacc- 
tion    between  the  Church  and  the  State  should  be  maintained,  coD' 
trary  to  those  wishes  and  that  opiuion,  merely  by  force  of  EagUsb 
votca," 

A  great  point  has   bceu  gaiucd,  then,  when  that  is  admitted  ere 
by  so  zealous  a  friend  of  the  "  Kstablishment "  as  Lord  Balfoar. 
was  not  so  always.      Formerly,  the  duty  of  the  State  to  favour  si 
maintain  "  the  truth,"  irrespective  of  the  peoples  convictions  and 
desires,  used  to  hold  a  foremost  place  in  the  argumeuta  of  his  party, 
and  that,  although  the  State  endowed  one  form  of  truth  in  England, 
and  another  form  of  it  in  Scotland,      It  is  a  very  much  simpler  iMOe 
that  is  now   before  us,  by  congent  of  both  pai-licH.      What  doe*  (be 
nation  want  ?     The  people  may  be  right,  or  they  may  be  wrong.     A 
majority  is  not  au  iufallibility  ;  but  it  is  entitled  to  have  itii  own  way 
iu  the  disburecment  of  its  own  money,  and  the  appointments  of  its 
own  seivauts.     As  to  the  result,  I  can,  for  my   part,  await  it  very 
calmly.      There    is  eo   unkindly   feeling   in   Scotland   toward  the 
Established  Church.     There    is  no  one  who  doubts  that  it  haa  done 
good  service  iu  the  pa^t,   and  is  doing  good  service  now.      Whatever 
the  decision  of  the  country  may  be  as  to  continuing  ita  relation  to 
the  State,  that  will  not  imply  any  wish  to  injure  its   real  efficiency 
as  a  Church  of  Christ.    It  has  many  friends  in  all  quarters,  who  rejoice 
to  acknowledge  the  life  that  is  in  it,  and  the  work  it  is  doing ;  and  do 
greater  mistake  coidd  be  fallen  into  than  that  which  some  of  its  too 
zealous  partisans  commit,  when  they  speak  of  this  Disestablishment 
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moTcmcnt  as  if  it  were  an  attempt  to  destroy  a  Imng  portion  of  the 
Cfatircli  of  Gd(l.  For  my  oirn  part,  I  have  always  moved  in  this  matter 
OTil^  «ith  a  vicv  to  the  gn-at«r  efficiency  of  the  "  dear  auld  Kirk  "  in 
wl*ifli  I  wa«  horn.  Let  thf  people,  then,  say  whether  they  wish  it  to 
reasain  as  it  b,  or  uronltl  rather  place  it  beside  its  sister  Churches  on 
the  icrouod  nf  the  religious  equality  of  all  ^ood  citizens  ia  the  sight  of 
:tj  c  State.  \Vhat  the  result  of  this  appeal  may  be  to-day  or  to-morrow, 
I  ^0  not  pretend  to  say.  But  1  have  no  douht  as  to  the  isauc  sooner 
ow*  U(cr,aiid  1  am  very  sure  that  the  thing  vhich  its  supporters  dread 
to  nach  will  bring  a  blessing  to  the  Established  Church,  and  to  the 
w  liole  land. 

But  that  this  blessing  may  not  he  too  long  delayed,  I  have  always 

Im^ld  that  the  hand  of  Churchmen  outside  should  oot  hu  too  busy  in 

tbc  work  of  DiHvstablishmciit.    Perhaps  it  was  ncccssari-  hitherto  thftt 

t  Ia«y  shonld  bring  the  question  before  the  peop)c,  and  even  press  it  on 

rl^cir  attention.      But  now,  at  least,  they  may  Icai'c  it  largely  to  the 

l^olilician.  In  Wales,  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks,  the  question  is  ripe,  and  in 

5  CTOtlaud  it  is  rapidly  ripening  for  the  atate«mau  who  is  to  deal  with  it, 

1^  K^ich,  however,  he  himself  uever  expects  to  do.     Let  us  leave  it,  thcQf 

jt^    DQch  as  possible,  to  the  constituencies  and  the  rulert  who  will  have 

S  K^«lly    to  Actlle    it,    and   let  ua    avoid    doiug   anything  that  might 

r-s:K3bittcr  the  quarrel,  and  poatpoue  the  object  which  wc  should  alt 

1b.^».tg  chiefly  at  heart.     Yot  this  same  question  of  State-Church  or  no 

Chorch   is   very    different    in    Scotland   from    what  it   is  in 

;land.     Lord   Balfour  thiuks  it  is  one,  but  he  can  hardly  have 

Acted  on  the  meaning  of   what  he  was  saying.     Abstractly,   no 

3«=»iil)t,  it  is  esactly  the  same  issue  that   is  before  the  people — shall 

t.^:»i«rc  be  an  Established  Church  or  not.'     But  all  the  conditions  of 

V^^k«  question  arc  as  diScrent  in  the  two  countries  as  it  is  well  possible 

t<=>  imagine.     In  England  the  Nonconformist  has  a  different  chnrch 

gp<3iwBnicnt,  &  dilfercnt  form  of  worship,  and  a  different  faith — at 

l^ait  from  the    High  and  Ritnalistic  portion  of  the  Church  by  law 

^eaoalitijthetl.      In  Scotland,  on  the  contrarr,  there  is  now  practtc-alty 

sao  diiTcreuce  between    the  State  Church  »ud  her  other  Prosbytcriau 

antm,  except  this    one   point,  that  she  enjoys  place  and  privilege 

^k.lii  pay    from    the    nutioti,   which   are   denied    to  them,  or  rather 
wlich    they    cannot    with  a  good    conscience    accept.     They   have 
*31  the  tame    creed,    the   same    worship,    ^c    same    govcramont 
;by  Presbyters,    so   that   if   that    which    now  hiDdcrs   were  taken 
''not  of  the  way,  they  should  naturally  coalesce,  and  form  one  great 
ud  realty  national    Church.      That    is   what  wc  should  be  aiming 
Hand  wisely  preparing  for.      Surely  our  friends  iu  the  Kstahlish- 
soit  ought    to    feel  that  it  would    be    welt    worth    some    sacrifioe 
oTadvaotiiges  which  at  present  they  value  highly,  if  they  could  heal 
hrwcbcs  in  the  Church  which  ouce  was  so  united,  and  bring  back  the 
fjories  of  the  tinic,  when  Scotland  was  one  in  the  faith  and  service  of 
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Christ  Thc;r  may  iacleod  say,  "  It  is  not  our  blame  that  tbt 
(IWisioDs  still  distract  tlio  Itiucl.  AVc  have  Quog  our  doors  wide  op 
tbat  all  of  you  m&y  cDtcr  ID.  Wc  hare  secured  for  the  Cburdi 
Scotkod  what  yc  oocc  coDteudcd  for,  aud  if  yc  still  remain  outsii 
whose  fault  ts  it?  What  more  can  wc  do?"  It  may  be,  on 
whole,  natural  that,  from  their  point  of  ricw,  they  should  thus  I 
:it  the  matter.  But  the  others  sec  it  ia  a  very  different  light.  "  Tni« 
th(^  might  reply,  "  you  Lave  got  for  youtaelvcs  a  great  deal  of  w 
yon  denied  to  us.  Vou  drove  us  from  tlic  CliurcU  of  our  fathers 
seeking  spiritual  independence  and  the  rights  of  the  Christ 
people,  and  row  yon  bid  us  return  because  you  have  cast  out 
which  you  were  once  so  keen  to  retain.  Even  so  far,  we 
glad  that  the  old  Church  has  been  mending  her  ways,  though  she  m 
not  yet  be  all  we  would  wish  her  to  he.  Bnt  wc  have  not  lived 
past  half-century  without  learniDg  some  tilings  never  to  be  forgotti 
"Wc  Iiare  learued  that  it  is  wholcsomest  for  the  Church  to  depend 
her  own  resources ;  that  it  is  good  for  a  Christian  to  put  hia 
into  bis  own  pocket,  not  into  liis  neighbour's;  that  any  appar^ 
advantages  of  an  Established  Church  nre  not  for  a  moment  to 
compared  to  the  evil  that  is  done  by  the  rankling  sense  of  injas 
tbey  create  in  those  without.  Come  what  may,  then,  we  cannot 
back,  we  dare  not  go  hack ;  we  should  he  trampling  on  our  conscieQ 
if  wc  took  a  step  iu  that  direction.  We  deplore  thcae  divisions,  tb 
petty  rivalries,  tlicsc  unworthy  envies,  these  uncharitable 
and  wc  believe  they  are  working  uu&pcakablc  mischief.  But  wo 
go  to  you;  you  muiteome  tous.  And  though  you  may  think  your 
position  one  you  arc  entitled  to  hold,  you  could  not  possibly  feel  as  if  y 
were  wnuing  by  standing  where  the  Church  stood  for  the  first  300 y« 
of  its  history."  Would  it  be  possible  now  to  persuade  the  mcmb 
of  the  Establiibed  Church  that  that  is  how  the  sister  Churd 
honestly  feel,  that  with  them  voluntaryism  is  a  matter  of  conscieo 
not  to  be  violated  without  ain;  whereas  the  connection  witli  the  St 
ia  at  bcit  a  matter  of  privilege — legitimate  privilege,  if  you  will 
which  a  man  might  give  up  without  loss  to  his  moral  nature,  ponri 
even  to  its  gain  ?  At  any  rate,  we  hope  they  will  try  to  beli 
that  it  is  not  an  enemy  who  is  knocking  at  their  gate  now,  but  a  frii 
who  sincerely  believes  that  it  would  be  better  for  them — every  i 
healthier  aud  happier — to  come  out  into  the  free  air  and  the  sunsh 
rather  than  to  remain  within  the  limits  which  the  State  has  impoa 
till  the  earthquake  come  and  ahoke  down  their  walls. 

Is  this  reconstruction  of  the  Scottish  Church,  then,  aud  reun 
of  its  various  fragments  the  whole  object  at  which  we  aim  ?  Ccrtai 
not.  That  is  but  a  necessary  step  to  tlic  attainment  of  other  bene 
Some,  indeed,  are  disposed  to  think  that  a  united  Church  would 
be  altogether  a  real  good  to  the  country.  They  take  a  commercial  r 
of  religion,  aud  reckon  that  "competitiou"  is  an  advantage  iu  theCha 
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U  io  1]ic  market.  Hie^  src  nfroid  that  mdividuai  freedom  miglit  be 
ended  if  tbere  ircie  uot  a  nambcr  oE  sects  to  choose  among.  Tlicjr 
'C<Lan  nt  odt  rate  that  clcricsl  zeal  and  faJthruIncB!!  arc  kept  up  to 
tlicmaric  by  mc&as  of  them.  But  they  cim  hardly  have  ac<{uatDted 
KTiMiaelTCT  -with  the  actual  state  of  affairs  among  us,  Trheu  tliey 
■peal:  in  this  way.  They  seem  to  forget  what  a  waste  of  resouree-i 
caased  by  the  existence  of  llii-ec  rival  Churclica  where  oDe  would 
fScc,  aod  above  all  bov  religion  hi  uftcu  degraded  by  tlie  wretcbetl 
isIiliDg  for  Q  ncw-comcr  iuto  a  village,  and  by  tlic  admiListration 
f  charities  with  a  view  to  prusrlytizc.  I  do  not  charj^  these  thing? 
Kduircly  againtt  any  oqc  Charch.  The  taint,  1  fetir,  is  more  or  less 
I  licm  all,  onfJ  is  due  to  the  weary  "struggle  for  existence."  As 
ik  danger  to  individual  freedom  from  a  Church  being  too  larj^e 
i  powerful,  1  am  not  greatly  troubled  about  that.  As  a  nde,  the 
,llcr  a  community  if,  the  uarrowcr  it  is  apt  to  become.  It  ciuiiiot 
<]rd  to  tolerate  dilTt-rcnccs, because  it  lives  oulybymaiutainingits  own 
icdiar  ricws  and  practices.  The  larger  a  Cliurch  is,  on  the  contrary, 
Wie  more  room  wilt  be  found  for  diversities  of  rcligioua  opinion,  and 
~arieti«  of  religious  life.  I'udcr  any  circumstsnces  these  diversitica 
"vin  bo  found,  for  it  is  not  possible  long  to  repress  manifcatationtof  in- 
AiTiJtial  character,  or  freedom  of  earnest  Ibouglit.  The  question,  there- 
^,  really  is,  whether  it  is  better  that  these  should  exist  iu  tlie  same 
tWch,  more  or  leas  softened  and  ronnilcd  by  brothrrly  contact  one 
'ilh  uother,  or  whether  they  should  be  made  all  the  more  hard  and 
•lurp  by  being  cryatalliEcd  into  sccLi.  I  greatly  prefer  the  former 
»w,  which  also  accords  better  with  the  whole  spirit  of  the  ago. 
nfitically,  indeed,  we  seem  to  be  getting  into  the  sectarian  stage,  and 
■nldng  up  great  parties  iuto  fragments  by  the  self-assertion  of 
'Biiiridualism.  But  tbe  Chtireb  baa,  in  a  great  measure,  passed 
litnAj  throngh  that  process  in  Scotland,  and  begins  to  feci  that  it  is  a 
Kindal,  and  that  it  is  preventing  her  from  doing  ber  proper  work.- 

It  is  lai^cly,  then,  for  this  rcry  purpose — for  attaining  a  happier 

uvolom  both  of  religious  thouglit  and  religious  life — that  I  look  for- 

■wd  hopefully  to  the  unification  of  Scottish  Prcsbyterianism.     That 

a  lot  the  end,  but  only  the  means  to  the  end.      For  it  cannot  be 

■•ictl  thxt  there  bas  been  of  late  years  a  very  considerable  drifting 

Wjr  from  old  theological  standpoints  in  Scotland.      Almost  all  the 

<B(n  tbooghtTal  and  able  yonug  mliiistcnt  have  a  period  of  hesitation 

*^  Iwait- searching  Ijcforc  they  ran  sec  their  way  to  sign  the  formul.t 

<f  Omfenion.    Multitudes  of  those  who  would  form  our  most  ellicicnt 

<Uen,  ud  who  arc  practically  doing  tlio  work  of  elders  in  their 

•CTwil  GOQgregations,  alisolutcly  decline  to  put  their  names  to  such 

A  document,  even  ah    partially  modified  by  late  enactments  of    the 

ftco  Charch    Awemhly  and  United    Presbyterian    Synod.      More- 

«rer,  the  ordinary  preaching  of  our  pulpita  does  uot  at  all  run  on 

tlte  lines  of  tlic  Charch 'a  professed  creed.     1  do  not  eay  that  t\ia 
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two  are  auUigotiiutiCj  or  that  the  miDiaters  cootradict  the  doctrine  ot 
the  confesaiou.     Tlist  would  uot  be  true— Dot  at  any  rate  generally 
true,  however  it  raay  be  with  individuals  here  aud  there.      Bui  the 
Confcasion  ia  quietly  ig^iiorcd.     The  gos^icl  of  divine  love  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  goepcl  of  divine  sorcreif^nty.      Mea  are  exhorted 
bcliCTC   unto  salvation,  hut  the  formal  doctrine  of  justification 
faith  is  very  little  heard  of.      You  may  sit   from  year's  end  to  ycar'a 
end  io  a  church  without  hearing  the  word  election  spoken,  tiDlen 
occur  in  the  chapters  which  are  read  ;  and  people  would   prick 
their   cars  if  anything  were  said  about  reprobation  or  preterilio 
Practically,  the  old  controversy  about  Cnlvioism  and  Armeniaaia 
which  ahapcil   iu  a  great  measure  the  Weetminster  Assembly's  Cc    ^ 
fessiou,  is  treated  tis  if  it  were  au  unreality — a  fruitless  conflict  ftbc::;:^ 
the  two  oppo«itc  poles  of  one  and  the  same  truth.     Thus  a  Sf^^ 
change  his  taken  place,  if  not  in  the  theoretic  belief,  yet  nssurVi^^j 
in  the  ordinary  teachings  of  the  Church — a  change  of  greater  moaL^gg 
than  any  that  has  happened  since  the  lime  of  the  Reformation.        ^^ 
Of  course,  the  leaders  in  the  several  branches  of  the  Freshyter^^ 
Church  arc  ncll  aware  of  this,  being  clear-sighted  men  of  no  littli 
sagacity.     Some  of  them,  I  daresay,  do  not  much  like  it,  and  may  M 
greatly  exercised  what  to  do  .'dxiut  it.      Others   feci  that  sometbio^ 
must  sooner  or  later  be  attempted  to  reconcile  the  prafesited  creed 
the  Church  with  its  living  faith,  lest  it  should  gradually  drift  into 
position  of  essential  dishonesty,     llut  they  are  all  hampered  by  til's 
sectarian  rivalries.      The  Establishmeut,  of  course,  is  fain  to  callitae. 
"  The  Church."  and  to  affect  a  superiority  to  all  sectarian  weakne 
In  reality,  it  is  just  as  little-minded  and  as  selfish  as  auy  of  our  ot 
religious  communities— as  truly  a  sect,  with  as  much  of  the  apire 
belonging  to  a  sect.     For  while  it   ia  absolutely  certain  that  it 
departed  from  the  theology  of  the  Confession  quite  as  largely  as  soy  i 
its  sister  Churches,  probably  even  more,  yet  it  is  eager  to  point  toths 
newdrift  nf  opinion  among  thera,  and  to  claim  for  itself  that  it,  and  t 
alone,  holds  by  the  doctrtue  of  tlie  Weiitmiustcr  Assembly.    I  do  no 
know,  indeed,  that  its  Supreme  Court  has  ever  given  an  utterance 
that  eScct,  hut  many  of  those  who  arc  supposed  to  speak  iu  itj  ni 
have  not  hesitated  to  do  so ;  and  hence  the  shrewd   leaders  of  tl 
other  Churches  dare   not  handle  this  grave  question,  which  concern 
the  very  life  of  religion  among  us,  except  in  the  most  gingerly  fashioi 
lest  it  should  be  seized  on  to  prejudice  their  cause  with  the  people] 
for  among  many  of  them  there  is  still  a  traditionary  feeling  thai  till 
Confession  and  the  Shorter  Catechism  are  almost  as  sacred  as  the  Bible 
Iu  no  respect,  then,  is  the  unification  of  the  Church  of  more  import- — 
ance  than  for  the  proper  adjui»tmcDt  of  this  vital  (|UC9tioD.    It  cannot 
apparently  be  done  till  sectarian  rivalries  are  swept  away.      At  luat. 
■*  fill  uot  be  done  by  (hose  who  have  the  guidance  of  aflPairs  at  prc- 
t  and  to  whom  these  ecclcsLastical  rivalries  would  seem  to  be 
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gloiost  of  greater  moment  than  tlie  moral  integrity  of  the  clergy. 
Qf  conne,  I  do  not  believe  thnt  it  is  so  in  reality.  They  arc  upright 
ao^  faithful  men.  But  tbey  see  the  one  ilanger  far  more  clearly  thau  they 
,ee  the  other  and  more  ncrious  one.  Aud  1  stupcct  il  will  be  hopeless  to 
look  for  *f>7  settlement  of  this  vital  matter  till  the  Chorch  is  once  more 
anil^^T  '^^  ^  ^'*^  ^  onicr  her  affairs  rightly  in  die  fear  of  the  Lord. 
]  <{o  not  suppose  she  would  lose  a  day  iu  faciug  this  question,  were 
,he  met  in  common  council.  Indeed,  the  very  negotiations  for  union 
vould  ineritably  force  licr  to  deal  with  it.  The  wedding  could  not 
take  place  without  a  settlement,  and  clear  uuderstaudiog  of  the  terms 
on  which  tbey  were  to  keep  house  together.  All  the  several  braachcs 
of  the  Church  have  passed  through  mueh  the  same  change  of  idea. 
[f  that  idea  is  poison,  it  is  in  the  blood  of  all  of  them  alike,  li  it  h 
"  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,"  they  are  all  desiring  it,  and  living 
OD  it.  At  present  there  is  an  uneasy  feeling  that  it  is  held  and 
imugbt  in  spite  of  a  solemn  cugagcmctit  to  hold  and  teach  something 
Tcrj  different,  the  truth  of  which  they  do  not  indeed  deny,  but 
wbich  they  can  no  more  use  iu  the  good  fight  than  David  could  use 
the  sraiour  of  Saul.  To  such  men,  therefore,  and  they  arc  probably 
now  the  majority  in  all  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  it  is  of  more 
moment  than  anything  else  to  get  some  readjn»lnient  of  the  Confes- 
sioa  that  shall  be  in  harmony  with  their  actnal  faith  ;  and  that  appa- 
TvxidT  cannot  be,  certainly  will  not  be  in  any  sufficient  thoroughness, 
»»i»til  our  three  Presbyterian  sects  become  oue  Presbyterian  Church. 
This  I  reckon  by  far  the  most  important  point  to  be  gained  by  the 
<li^utablishmcnt  of  the  State  ('hurch,  and  the  rcconstrucliou  of  a 
iS'tt.tioDal  one.  Other  ends  it  may  also  bring  about,  which  arc  desirable 
«r»«ugh  in  their  own  way.  There  is,  eg.,  tin  unhappy  cleavage  in  the 
•«>«iil  aspect  of  religious  life  in  Scotland.  As  Lord  Roscbcry  says  of 
tin.*  political  divisions  of  the  time,  the  cleavage  is  no  longer  perpcn- 
<i-i«tiUr,  but  also  horizontal.  The  masses  aud  the  classes  are  standing 
*>pMTt — to  the  certain  ruin  of  the  classes  in  the  end,  for  the  democra- 
tic (orccs  arc  now  overwhelming.  Most  of  the  upper  class  have  for- 
A^^ca  the  l^rcsbytcrian  Church,  and  by  their  own  account  many  of 
%%uai  did  so  owing  to  our  strifes  and  divisions.  The  rcouion  of  the 
wgTgal  parties  of  Presbyterians  now  standing  apart  would  at  all  events 
^_  %eai  •bcther  that  was  their  real  motive,  aud  would  afford  them  an  oppor- 
^B  'fcnnitjrto  return.  How  far  they  are  likely  to  do  so,  I  cannot  forecast. 
^^  P«ii3>ty  the  larger  freedom  of  a  truly  n&tioual  Church,  the  improved 
^H  ^Oimt  cf  worship,  and  the  feeling  that  Scotsmeii  should  cling  to  a 
^^K  ndy  Scottish,  historical  Church,  might  influence  some  to  take  their 
^jB  fisce  among  the  rest  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  But  I  am  not 
^Jm  nrj  sanguine  on  this  head,  unless  some  high  tide  of  Scottish  feeling 
^P  liould  arise,  and  swamp  a  variety  of  ideas  aud  prejudices  which 
I  Jie  at  present  dominant.      It  ia  a  pity,  of  course,  that  su  many  of  the 

nobility  and  gentry  should  separate  themselves  from  the  whol«  stream 
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of  national  rcligioua  opinion  and  sentiment — a  pity  chiefly  for  the 
selves,  for  it  deprives  tlicm  largely  of  llicir  legitimate  iufluencc 
the  people.  Perhaps  it  may  also  ludicate  some  weakness  in  ( 
rresbyterian  traditions,  that  they  have  failed  to  conciliate  the  men 
culture  and  taste — an  cril,  however,  which  is  being  rapidly  amcnd< 
I  should  anticipate  that  n  hroail  and  comprebeuaive  national  Chtir< 
wisely  guided  to  meet  all  tlic  spiritual  wauta  of  a  cooaplcs  social  U 
would  tooDcr  or  later  cany  along  with  it  the  bulk  of  national  ten 
ment  and  opinion.  But  itishard  to  say  what  cITcet  it  might  prodi 
on  so  peculiar  a  sect  as  that  of  Scottish  Episcopacy. 

On  the  whole,  then,  now  that  the  continuance  of  State  Chund 
is  thrown  into  the  ballot-lmi,  I  cspcct  that  tbcit  day  is  drawing  to 
end.     It  is  purely  a  question  of  time,  and  of  the  growth  of  mod* 
tendency.     Let  tboHc  nho  ninh  tlicir  abolition,  then,  have  en 
faith  in  that  tendency  to  be  looking  forward  to  what  is  to  come  aj 
and    to  act  now  so  aa  to    facilitate    the    future    reatljustment 
ecclesiastical  affairs  among  us.      Let  them  avoid  whatever  would 
that  settlement  more  difficult  tlian  it  need  be.     Bitter  partiiaa 
just  now,  and  ungenerous  construction  of  motives  will  produce 
uiie  day,  and  disappoint  our  hopes.    The  smaller  fry,  indeed,  will  al 
ruu  riot  according  to  their  nature,  but  let  the  wise  and  prudent, 
do  not  look  to  discatabli&hmeDt  oa  an  end,  but  oaly  aa  a  meaoa. 
serve  the  higher  interests  of  religion,  be  careful  to  keep  that  1. 
outlook  steadily  before  them,  and  to  avoid  anything  that  would 
iu  the  long  nin.    Wliat  is  nccdwi  is  the  union  of  I'reflhy  tcrian  Ch 
in  order  to  the  more  efficieut  service  of  the  country,  and  the 
iutegrity  of  the  clergy.     Tbe   latter  is  of  quite  infinite  m^ 
1*hing3  cannot  long  go  ou  aa  they  are  now,  with  a  creed  stroi 
Calrioistic,  and  teaching  that  gives  it  little  or  no  heed.    Again,  I 
that  the  peculiarity  of  the  position   is,  aot  tliat  tbe  Scottish  cli 
reject  the  Confession,  but  that  they  give  it  the  go-by,  and  yrotl 
other  lines  altogether.     They  regard  it  as,  no  doubt,  one  aide  of. 
truth, bui  not  the  side  that  helps  them  to  do  their  work.     It  m: 
tlicorctically  right,  but  in  practice  tbey  largely  ignore  it.    That  is 
state  of  things  that  is  wholesome,  or  that  can  continue  long  to 
And  yet  little  will  be  done  to  amend  it,  till  our  scattered  aqi 
arc  drawn  togetherj  aad  the  tmited  army  can  order  the  battle  tm 

lA'ALTCR   Shi 
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Vie  it  at  luut  tot  a  time— ^h^ia  E»r  a  otntuiy  to  omdc— W.  S. 
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fyiO  K-asible  man  can  be  much  exercised  as  to  whctlier  tlic  Liberal 
'^*  party — qud  party — has  a  future  or  not.  Tf  tlie  Liberal  party  is 
P^  be  the  party  of  humanity — the  party  that  is  to  rcilresa  social 
*<ieiq«alitics,  to  make  equal  laws,  to  remove  the  stigma  of  poverty,  to 
^^eck  Tice  in  high  places,  to  allow  meu  to  make  us  rich  by  their 
"^ofk  without  our  taxing  them  hcforc  they  bcgiu,  to  stand  bctwccu 
*'ki«  employer  ftud  the  employed,  the  landlord  aud  the  tenant,  the 
iv«r  and  the  police,  why,  then  may  it  live  a  thousand  years. 
^^[I,  above  nil,  may  the  saUriea  of  its  officials  resist  the  touchstaucof 
^«nmou  Bcuec  a«  long  u  potaihlel  But,  au  it  wiU  not  do  this,  why, 
^«t  it  go,  iQ  God's  name,  and  relegate  itself  to  the  limho  of  all  wora- 
^*iit  parties !  That  the  old  is  pasaiug  away  ia,  of  course,  since  time 
'^^aa  time,  a  troism  ;  hut  it  is  bccauae  the  Liberal  party  accms  iudis- 
T^CMd  to  admit  this,  and  is  seeking  to  Tcatraiu  the  new  ideas  in  old 
^rsin-pans,  that  the  children's  teeth  arc  being  set  on  edge  with  the 
^Mrar  grapes  of  individualism,  while  the  stomachs  ciy  out  for  a  satisfy- 
^*f  meal  of  Sixaalism,  Lai»icz-/aire  is  a  very  pretty  device  in  a 
**«A,or  a  study,  but  a  poor  thing  iu  practice  ;  I  a 'use: '/aire  the  Corn 
^»i  and  the  Factories  Acts,  iaituez-faire  the  Iriab  and  Highland 
^kndlords  and  the  chaos  of  London  no-governmeut,  and  you  will  in  a 
•loft  time  have  to  face  a  civil  war  or  a  revolution.  The  Liberals 
k  W  ot  late  concerned  themselves  too  little  with  the  coudicion  of  the 
^k  Praple  question,  have  been  too  apt  to  pay  too  much  attention  to 
^1  aui  of  Qgurea  without  souls,  to  say  to  tliuse  who  say  that  party  is  on 
^M  tb  ucreasc,  "  My  dear  sir,  you  must  be  mistaken.  Incomes  of 
^H  tSQOO  a  year  arc  far  more  prevalent  (for  it  would  seem  to  be  epidemic) 
^       Ibu  tlicy  were  ten  years  ago.      Let  us  settle  the  Irish  question,  and 
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gci  back,  for  God's  sake,  to  our  proper  place  in  Downing  Street, 
all  will  yet  be  welL"  But  although  tlie  oue  coHKistcnt  and  anient 
aspiratioD  of  the  Liberal  policiciau  is  to  throw  the  adverse  party  out 
of  its  comrorta.ble  armcLaIra  iu  Downing  Street  and  to  rc&t  there 
liimBclf,  still  vc  cauuot  but  feel  that  that  iucousisteut  and  disscuticnt 
Liberal  party,  iu  »}iite  of  the  well-meant  endeavours  of  those  who 
form  it,  and  who  would  still  thra»t  into  the  mouths  of  a  democracy 
to  whom  she  has  given  a  shadow  of  power  by  enfranchisement,  tha 
threadbare  maxims  of  Adam  Smith  and  Uicardo,  and  who  would  atill 
like  to  sit  comfortably  and  hatch  political  eggs  in  llie  good  old- 
fashioned  Liberal  political  way,  is  at  war  not  only  with  itself  aud  the 
Tory,  but  with  those  vestiges  of  more  advanced  poUlical  teudcocf^J 
which  cling  on  to  the  edge  of  ber  garment.  S 

The  Liberal  party,  as  a  party,  is  severely  threatened,  and  the  signal 
of  dissolution,  inevitable  and  complete,  will  be  the  death  of  its  leader^ 
who  still  unites  under  his   banner  all    shades    of  Liberal   thought, 
whether  tending  towards  moderatioa  or  advancement.     But  at  his 
death,  with  no  one  to  combine  these    heterogeneous  elemeutK,  with 
not  one  man  of  weifiht  or  influence  to  guide  the  Liberal  party,  it  is      , 
cony  to  foresee  its  ultimate   fate.     Into  the  Tory  rauks  will  crowd^J 
most  of  these  adverse  elements,  without  order,  and  tumultuously,  to™ 
array  themselves  a^ainat  the   common  enemy,  which  time,  education,       ■ 
and  the  past  political  events  of  this  year  are  rapidly  formiug  into  aa^| 
enemy  of  irresistible  strength — the  democracy  and  the  wage-earneni^^ 
of  Great  Britain — which,  stated  simply,  meaos  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  aud  which,  regarded  as  to  its  ultimate  outcome, 
means  civil  war — war  hvtnixc  the  cloxstis  aud  the  masses ;  aud  eveuU^yj 
ceem  to  be  rapidly  tcuding  towards  thia  climax.  ^M 

I  doubt  all  optimistic  views,  I  believe  that  never  before  ia 
England  have  the  relations  between  the  State  and  the  people  been 
•o  intimate  aud  so  strained — I  doubt  whether  the  Spirit  of  Hate  and 
Fear  animating  the  one,  aud  the  Spirit  of  Menace  &ud  Discontent  the 
other,  have  ever  encountered  each  other  before  with  such  virulent 
pressure  as  at  this  moment.  The  people  dislike  und  distrust  politi- 
ciaus — Liberal  as  well  as  Tory.  They  have  bcguu  to  realise  what 
manner  of  men  these  are  whom  they  so  tamely  submit  to  rule  them, 
and  the  suhaiisbion  is  being  lit  up  into  inquiries  aud  ugly  questions, 
which  are  being  asked  at  this  moment  in  every  workmen's  club  in  the 
land. 

Tliia,  then,  explains  the  fear — nay,  positive  hatred — for  tbose 
theories  which  axe  at  present  being  debated  by  every  intelligent 
workman  in  the  kingdom :  Nationalization  of  capital,  nationalization 
of  laud,  and  State  regulation  of  wages  aud  hours.  No  wonder  that 
the  Liberal  party  will  tranaiyer  with  any  one  or  anything — with 
coercion  iu  Loudon,  with   coercion  in  Lrelaud — rather 


cr  than  admit  ^^ 
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■B-^  «;a»^  pestilent  and  popular  doctrines — mark  the  last  adjective.  Liberal ! 

-vrithiit  their  political-ecoaomical  catechism. 

IThttt  the  State  is  at  some  peculiar  turning-poiat  of  its  history — 

t-^^t  the  enfranchisement  of  the  working-man  aud  the  power  it  gives 

w£s<i     ia  beiag    realised  by  his  accommodating  M.P.a,  Mr.  IlaldaQo 

g-^ves  to    us.*      He  says  that    nearly  all  the  Scotch  members  who 

_^ presented  mining  constituencies  roted  in  favour  of  the  eight  hours 

,."lo.xi»c,  tHdepeniienifp  of  pari  if — mark  that ! — and  adds,  "  Indeed,  in 

y^^ccic;  of  these  coiistilucncica  the  choice  for  the  member  lay  between 

dcving  BO  and  most  ncrioosly  codangeriug  bis  seat."      Now,  can  any 

OS3C  scriouslj  think  that  these  men  TOted  for  this  clause  eon  amore  ? 

^Nf  o  ;   they  knew  that  if  they  did  not  the  miners  had  the  power,  the 

^^^rengtb,  and  the  organisation  to  throw  them  out. 

^B       If  this  is  wrong,  then  the  whole  system  of  the  franchise  is  wroug; 

^tjru't    if  it   is    right,  what  is  to   become  of  the  Liberal   party  in  the 

fkttnrr^     VVill  it,  as  a  party,  go  on  from  step  to  step  and  from  trade 

^ko     trade,  as   they  become  organised,  voting    to  retaia    its    power 
'     wlxilst  limiting  the   principle,  or  will  it   frankly  at   once   recogniw 
tttat  it  only  exists  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  not  for  its  own 
benefit? 

It  is    alleged    that  this   new  movement  amongst   the  miners    of 
Scotland  (which  is  alto  spreading  all  over  England)  is  one  of  the 
difficulties   with  which   the   Liberal   party  has  to  contend.     Why 
Bhoold  this  be  so  ?     Long  ere  this,  those  of  the  Liberal  party  who 
hATC  any  perception,  must  have  been    prepared  for  this  movement. 
Did  any  seasible  body  of  men  imagine  for  an  liistant  that  a  class  of 
Bken  like  the  miners,  whose  conditions  of  labour  arc  eo  exceptional, 
and  whose  facilities  for  organixation  arc  so  extensive,  would  be  con- 
teat  to  sit  down  quietly  with  the  franchise  in  their  possession,  either 
not  using  it  or  merely  using  it  to  return  A.  or  B.  to  jiower?     The 
xniiiera   argued   thus:   We  wanted  au  Eight  Hours  Bill,  wc  saw  at 
OBc«  that  only  a  demonstration  of  force  would  constrain  any  cod- 
■iderable  body  of  men  to  vote  for  it.    They  saw  clearly  that  between 
X-<sberal    capitalist  and  Tory  aristocrat  the  miner  would  be  left  as 
oefore  in  his  darkness  every  hour  of  the  week  in  a  narrow  scam  for 
*A  indefittitc  number  of  hours  per  day.     They  knew  that  the  Koman 
ouner,  though  a  slave,  was  at  least  well  fed  and  cared  for  whilst  he 
nftd  strength  to  work,  and  they  saw  that  they,  in  spite  of  Christianity 
**id  liberalism,  were  treated  as  but  parts  of  the  machinery  of  the 
■Qiitc,  with  this  difTercuce,  that  the  machinery  had  cost  money  and 
tlicjr  bad  not.     M'hat  wonder,  therefore,  that,  having  appealed  from 
^ory  demands  to  Liberal  sympathy,  they  fell  back  upon  themselves  I 
«V  lat  else  is  to  be  expected  from  all  the  rest  of  the   trades  in  the 
tinhorn? 

L«  CoKTSKFOftiar  KEi,-tK«,  Juuiry  1S89, 
-_^ _«^ 
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1  Recollect  that  the  micon,  like  the  Fot  of  tbe  irorking  clasacsj 
uot  the  least  takcB  in  vh«n  the  Liberals  phime  tbenaselvcs  oa  tl 
grant  of  tbe  francliisp.  Tbcy  know  that  bad  not  the  Liberals  eoi 
ceded  it  the  Toriea  would  bave  been  furcod  to  do  so^and  tbey  bittei 
resent  tlia  iocompleteness  of  the  gift  and  tbe  foolbib  restrictions  ^ 
vbicb  it  trat  hampered.  j 

Irelaiid  in  all  thc-ic  questions  is  the  example  that  the  irorlciq 
claaaes  most  keep  before  their  eyes.  They  havc^ecn  Ireland  hold  t] 
balanoe  betwixt  the  parties,  and  they  rctneniher  that  in  the  ignob 
ttruggle  for  place  and  power  that  took  place  two  years  ago,  bog 
parties  showed  they  were  squee2abie,  and  they  have  determined  tfa< 
selves  in  the  future  to  he  the  squeeKcrs  and  not  the  tquecxed. 

As  they  themselves  labour,  whilst  politicians  only  talic,  they  are 
airerse  to  State  regulation  of  the  hours  of  work.  As  their  vi 
rapidly  tend  to  this  devoutly  to  he  desired  ronsammation  of  thr  ]>oHt 
barometer — namely,  tbe  reproduction  point,  they  are  uot  afraid  of 
State  regulating  wages.  This  for  two  reasons — firstly,  that  tbe  St 
would  only  fix  a  minimum,  and  that  minimum  would  have  to  be 
less  than  5*.  a  day,  whereas  now  the  maximum  hardly  exceeds 
secondly,  because  they  hope  that  day  by  day  more  of  their  own 
will  enter  Parliament.  They  look  with  little  dread  at  the  S 
natJonitUz&tioa  of  mineral  capital  and  mineral  royalties,  becai 
having  no  capital  thcmaclvcs,  they  fail  to  see  why  their  work  shi 
merely  go  to  muiutaiu  the  life  and  the  faculty  of  reproduction 
thcQUclvcf,  whilst  a  class  of  mca  exactly  similar  to  themselves' 
enricbed  by  it.  Were  there  any  remarkable  intellectual  superiority^ 
their  employers  over  thenwelves,  tlion  jierhaps  they  would  tb 
otherwise;  but  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  when  the  division  beti 
them  is  only  of  a  tailor's  makiog,  and  they  see  tbcir  employers 
aa  dead  to  rcSnemcnt  and  to  acts  of  humauity  as  they  can  be  the 
selves,  that  they  exclaim,  "  ^Vc  bare  been  muazlcd  long  cnc 
chained  long  enough,  worked  long  enough  for  tbcm,''  and  that 
arc  now  inclined  to  demand  a  little  of  the  profits,  and  a  toler 
cbanee  of  an  old  age  whose  only  support  shall  not  consist  in 
parish  shillings  ? 

Can  any  Liberal — and  if  he  can,  I  ask  what  good  is  he  to 
people? — defend  the  system  of  mineral  rents?  It  may  be  tM 
there  is  something  tu  be  said  for  the  ownership  of  the  surlacc  of  fl 
earth.  A  landlord  can  drain,  itnpruvc,  fence;  but  what  can  any  ms 
do  for  the  minerals  ?  Can  be  create  tbem  ?  If  so,  why  does  he  u 
create  them  everywhere  ?  Can  he  increase  them  ?  All  he 
is  to  charge  a  rent — that  is  to  say,  impose  a  tax  upon  others 
wish  to  work  them.  There  u  an  old  saying  of  the  time  of 
T^Ier,  "  I  wolde  there  were  never  a  priest  in  Engelaode."  ■  -Bs 
may,  iUc  miner  might  well  say,  "  I  wolde  tbcrc  were  no  01 
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^^^      Itud/*  for  it  is  by  the  folly  of  the  lawyers,  with  their  "  Do  coclo 

^^^x^cjac  B(I  centam,"  that  this  sonrce  of  Datiooal  voalth  was  allowed  to 

-^y^    «iiTcrtctl  from  the  society  to  tlic  individual. 

^_  OIlc  cap  of  our  iuiquity  Las  been  tilled  to  running  over  in  the 

^K^2-^7  pusitioa  to   natioaalize  the  land,      What,  toucb  the  laud  I     As 

-u  touch  the  fixed  stars,  the  heaveiiH,  tlie  House  of  Lords,  or  the 

&  of  the  hereditary  bodies. 

3t  would  be  difficult,  however,  evea  for  a  political  eccHioEQigt  tQ 

't.ionalizc  the  minerals  and  uot  the  land,  for  where  do  the  miaerala 

l^^^^ia  and  the  land  end,  or  the  miuerals  cad  and  tbc  land  b^io  'f 

^^«un,  at  what  distance  below  the  sorface  should  the  rights  of  the 

^Qfl  ividual  eud,  and  the  rights  of  the  State  begin  ? 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  dissertatiou  on  the  means  wherchy  tbo 

jftyxJ  may  be  aciiuired  by  the  State;  but  to  whom  does  the  laud  be- 

lou  g  ?     To  the  wealthy  aud  titled  proprietor,  who  buys  and  sctU  it  as. 

a  s^eulation  (aud  with  it  the  human  souls— or  hate  the  poor  souls  ? — 

on    it),  who  may  have  aome  mouldering  old  house  or  aome  OLodeni 

staxcco  abomioatiou  in  which  he  receivoa  for  three  weeks  in  the  year 

tbat  so-called  society  which  follows,  like  carrion  crows,  wherever  there 

is    food  and  drink,  and  appearance  of  wealth,  the  men  to  slaughter 

ptaeasants,  and  the  women  to   rival  their  professional  sisters  in  the 

Ipunoit  of  the  slaughterers,  and  both  of  them  to  laugh  at  their  host 
vlaeu  the  last  cigar  la  smuk«d,  the  last  glass  of  wine  drunk,  and  they 
hAve  got  away  with  the  smiUlcst  possible  amount  of  tipping  com- 
patible  with    the    social  atalus  of  an   £uglish   lady  or  gentleman. 
(A^  there  clearly  can  bu  no  lady  or  gentleman  rich  enough  to  be 
recklly  sclf-rcspccting  outaidc  those  i&lands.) 
To  whom  docs  tbc  land  belong  V     To  the  owner,  who  has  paid  the 
lajid  and  blood  money,  or  to  Hodge,  bom  on   the  soil,  who  knows 
ao   other  life,  f^res  for  uo  other  land,  lives  but  to  enrich  with  his 
roik  and  to  fertilize  with  his  body  in  death  the  acres  on  which  he  has 
p^^gwwihis  life:  Uodge,  whose   aspirations  stray  uo  further  thaa  the 
el«Amp  of  elms   out  yonder  that  he  aees  from  his  window,  who  has 
vaa-lcbed  the  miracle  of  Nature  being  wrought  day  by  day,  hoiu*  by 
towr.  from  his  lead-poncd  window,  who  on  the  same  spot  has  watched 
ttie  change  of  spring  to  autumn  as  solid  and  as  unmoved  as  a  *trcc, 
I  wlu  loves  every  brown  clod  in  the  fields  with  tlie  love  of  an  animal, 

jwcatcr  because  inarticulate.     The  land,  we  deplahe  the  Liberal  and 
Conservative  parties,  would  seem  to  belong  as  of  birthright  to  HQi3ge, 
^^    tve^use  it  can  neither  prosper  without  hiui,  uor  he  without  it — 
^1    nrituess  his  son's  case  iu  the  cities. 

^  Jint  to  return  to  these  sclf-snme  pestilent  miners — these  fooUslt 

''^liovs  who  care  nothing  for  large  families,  nor  Karl  Marx,  nor 
J^althos;  fellows  whot^c  only  idea  is  to  get  enough  to  cat.  The 
t^ialookcd-for  weapon  Las  been  put  into  their  hands;  they  mean  to 
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OK  it,  and  in  the  fight  all  diScrence  of  Orange  aod  Calholic,  Liben 
and  Conseirativc,  vill  be  laid  aside.  l' 

ITio  mincn  are  not  inspired  idiots.  They  thoTonghly  tinderstaii 
the  import  of  the  changes  they  seek  to  bring  about.  Thoy  v 
thoroughly  avarc  that  the  theories  of  Karl  \[arx  do  not  state  tbt 
population  preascB  on  BubBistctice ;  hnt,  on  the  contrary,  point  to  tt 
opposite  statement,  that  there  is  enough  for  all  were  it  more  eijuall 
distributed,  and,  whiUt  thorouglily  grasping  the  fact  that  unioaj 
strength,  only  value  their  unions  as  u  meaus  of  bringing  pressure  0 
Parliament,  nbich,  to  tbetr  uneducated  minda,  seems  not  a  mystenoi 
Mumbo  Jumbo  of  higb-toncd  and  well-dressed  indiriduaU,  but  reall 
the  aBscmbly  of  600  of  the  public  servants  sent  there  to  do  thei 
bidding,  which,  if  it  docs  not  do  so,  6000  undergrouud  (iu  Scotlaw 
are  determined  to  know  the  reason  wliy.  ,| 

The  new  democracy  seems  not  to  rcTcrence  Libernlism  as  we  oni 
knew  it,  but  Gladstone.  It  is  the  name,  the  personality  of  the  mat 
that  holds  them.  I 

His  Tcry  shortcomings  they  condone,  but  nothing  but  the  decpQ 
scorn  is  manifest  for  those  timorous,  miserable,  invertebrate  amms 
who,  whilst  posing  as  Liberal  leaders,  arc  really  Tories  at  heart;  wi 
have  seen  the  poor  bitidgconed  and  outraged  in  London,  the  croftJ 
driven  to  dcsjieration,  the  Welsh  farmcrn  infuriated,  and  have  94 
not  a  word  ;  too  timorons  to  risk  a  newspaper  rcriling,  too  nttoi 
empty  to  be  able  to  face  the  pin-prirk  of  public  opinion,  so  that  f 
immediate  collapee  brings  about  one  thing  only — at  any  price  audi 
any  cost  return  to  Downing  Street,  and  a  fat  salary — iDcompeta 
leaders,  as  useful  to  a  democracy  aa  a  blind  dog  to  a  blind  bcgg« 
88  utterly  illiberal  and  far  less  honest  than  the  must  antiquated  Ton 
content,  for  his  sole  function,  to  endeavour  to  force  down  peopU 
lliroats,  as  by  adrertisemrnt  those  irlio  sell  Itnxanr  tea  noitld  condeq 
us  to  drink  it,  their  shallow  and  petty  schemes  which  can  result  aloi 
in  their  own  personal  achieycments.  No,  if  the  Liberal  party  hat) 
future,  it  roust  get  rid  of  these  nobodies,  and  show  that  it  has  no  fO) 
of  modem  thought ;  it  must  pledge  itself  to  an  Eight  Hours  B3 
institute  a  municipality  for  Loudon,  nationalize  the  land,  and  coi 
mence  public  works  for  the  unemployed;  and  then,  if  it  has  go^l 
luck,  it  may  regain  the  confidence  of  the  democracy — that  is  to  » 
if  some  other  party  has  not  been  beforehand  in  the  field.  j 
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O  nuny  nnd  Buch  important  tbing?  have  taken  place  sinM  I  last 
wrote,  that  it  i»  dimuiilt  to  combine  tbfin  all  in  a  siug^le  fiurmv 
sljil  more  difficult  to  ftrraoge  them  in  any  definite  8ec(uenc<;.  Th«,r 
'-*Vv  much  of  tlic  i Hcobcmna;  which  has  come  to  be  character istic  of 
i«*^ncU  afTairs,  and  wbich  often  leads  ns  to  euy  that  with  us  the  tbiojf 
I     *t.    jjerierally  bapppus  is  the   unexpected,  artl  the  thing  that   never 

'^Ppcas  at  all  is  what  there  was  every  reason  to  cspeet- 
»  T^liK  two  main  facts  that  stand  out  before  all  the  rest  are  tliesc  :  at 
_  J^lie,  the  tall  of  AI.  Gri'vy  and  the  election  of  M.  Catnot;  ahd  abroad, 
^  ^  renewal  of  the  Triple  Alliance  between  Gunuany,  Austria,  and  Italy, 
^J^^^  the  threatened  conflict  between  Austria  and  Kus«ia.  1  will  begin 
-  '^^  the  Inttcr  topic,  which  i^  almost  iudcpL-ndent  of  any  qitcsLions  of 
L^^t^rna!  policy. 

I   have  repeatedly  asserted  in  tbeso  popes  that  war  would  never  break 
t  between   France  and  (-iermany  directly,  Germany  havinof  no  interest 
~[^    •«rTe  by  makinf'  war  on  France,  and  France  being  unwilling  iu  any 
^?^  to  assume  the  offensive,  CBpeeially  in  presence  of  such  n  fdct  m  the 
*~*I>)c  Alliance.     Tlie  events  of  last  year  amply  justified  this  forccaat. 
t  "Krriw  of  inciduntM  took  place  which  might  ea.tily  hiive  led  to  a  con- 
*^t,  but  the  conflict  «-.i8  avoided,  and  the  pacilic  intcutious  of  the  two 
i^Umrips  were   proved  in  the  most  atrikiiiy:  manner.     The  Germans,  in 
■i^?**    first    iostancc,   had    spared    nothing    in    the  way  of  provocation. 
^  /^Xaiitms   regulations   had    been    multiplied    in    Alsace.      Frenchmen 
^^led  in  the  province   had  been  expelled ;  so  had  Alsatiana  who  had 
^*<iome  (.iermans.     Travellers  in  Alsace  were  required  tn  obtain  a  jiermu 
*^  -tjoHf,  granted  only  under  tlie  moot  perverse  conditions.     They  had 
•^'^'■ectited  one  Frcncbmsn — M.  Kocchlln— for  bclongiiiK  to  the  tiigue 
j*«  Fktriotes;  they  had  expelled  two  deputies — M.  Anloinc  and  W. 
**Uace ;    they    bad  forbidden  the  eroploymfnt   of  French    nurses  in 
*l*«e ;   thej-  had  turned  the  two  provincog  iuto  a  seeoud  Austrian 
y^Ditc.     At  last  two  incidents  occurred  which  opened  Dp  the  gravest 
'■ilematioDal    quatioas.      Of  the  Schimebele    aflair   wc  have  already 
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spokeD.      On   the    Solh  or  last   September   a    more    tngic  iDcii^. 

rJODsed  the  public  indi;»nntion.  A  Cermnn  eol<lier5Tiam(Ki  Knnrmann,  t 
off  to  aAsii>t  the  Alsiitiaii  gumtrktcpcrs  in  suppressing;  poficliiiig,  took  ^ 
Tiintfl»e  of  the  savage  onlt're  given  him  by  Iiis  superiors,  iind  the  imtna 
allowed  in  Germany  to  nil  sorts  of  violences  committed  by  the  5o{. 
againBt  tha  civilian,  to   amuse   himself  by  s]iooting  nt  eoroe  Frvi 

,  sportsmen  who  were  peaceably  passing  by  on  the  other  side  of  r 
frontier.  One  of  them  vras  killed,  another  was  severely  wounded.  V 
amazed  and  indignant  as  •we  were  at  the  outrage — the  ^rareat  aspect 
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whicl)  was  the  temper  it  showed  on  the  frontier — neither  the  CJovernme::*  ■'^ciit 
nor  the  countrj-  lost  its  self-command  ;  and  if  Germany  was  xmwillii  2  Ilji)* 
topiini^b  theoifencler  because  he  was  a  soldier,  she  nt  least  fliowed,  ~  j^ 

:  her  readiness  to  pay  a  lar^  indemnity  to  the  widow,  that  she  did  ir  m      iw 
intend  to  lut  Ibis  purely  accidental  oocurronceload  to  a  eouflict.     Final  M.  .•ej//,. 
the  illness  of  the  Crown    Prince  has   been  tbo  occasion  of  a  stro'  «r-»„^ 
manifestaliori  of  ;»oi>d  feeling  on  ibe  part  of  France.     The  uuirer — ^Vr^Jl 
sympathy  ebonn  for  the  illustrious  patient,  the  earnest  wishes  cverywb*  .^py^ 

pxpreaseu  for  bis  recovery,  and  the  dread  of  seeing  Prince  Wilfiam^^ ^  -- 

whom  bellicose  tendencies  are  attributed,  ascend  the  throne,  are  so  ms^^j-^„ 
proofs  of  the  sincere  desire  of  France  for  the  continuation  of  peace. 

But  if  a  war  eould  hardly  bi'calc  out  of  its  own  arcord  between  Germc^^p—,. 

and  Frnnce,  it  is  none  the  less  certain  that  any  Euru[>en»  conllagr«t_i'j m 

in  which  (rermany  was  involved  might  tempt  this  comitry  to  ab«tK|irr:^an 
her  reserve,  and  seek  to  recover  liy  force  of  arms  the  provinces  whj|__jwli 
i;till  eling  to  her  with  snch  touching  Bdotity,    The  antmositj  felt  iMc—^^i' 
the  ItussiuRS  a^inst  Germany  constitntes  a  permanent  danger;  and  c.        ^^ 
is  now  nearly  thirty-five  years  since  M,  de  ni«man!k,  with  bis  eag;le  i^yi^^"*^*- 
■Wiw  and  foretold  in  his  Fi-ankfort  correspondence  the  prolxibility  of  i.  ^ 

iooalition  between  France  ami   Russia.     It   is  to  meet  this   danger — t*»-*^V* 
bold  in  check  the  two  great  forcea  of  the  East  and  the  West/— that  hi*  *^   . 
has  renewed  and  clenched  the  alliance  made  five  years  ago  with  AuHrif*  a"*"* 
and  Italy,  a  triple  allinnce  which   he  would  very  gladly  have  tumoiC*^'  . 
into  a  quadruple  alliance,  lisid  Enj;luiid  been  willing  to  tend  herself  to  it.  "*  * 

This  alliance,  which  profc^Rcs  to  be  of  a  purely  pacilto  character,  liass-*-*^*™ 
■90  far  had  the  effect  of  produein;*  a  critleal  situation  ai;  regards  RnssiaB-' 
and  Austria,  uuU  creutin^^ditHcultyand  distrust  in  the  i-elutiona  bet\veeaC^*^ 
St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin.  I  am  not  speaking  here  of  Bu^^aria  and  tlit>  ft-^ 
Eastern  Question  in  themselves:  1  am  speaking  only  of  the  fecliogs  oit^>_  ^ 
France  with  regard  to  Russia  and  to  the  Triple  Alliance.  As  to  Austiia  ^^'^\. 
we  cannot  be  surprised  at  her  taking  a  etcp  which  {jiiaranfees  her  positiir  »<-»'''* 
ID  Istria,  and  gives  her  a  pnhit  d'appni  for  her  lorward  mareli  towanlt  L>~^"* 
Snionica.  It  has  not  been  ro  easy  for  FreDchmen  to  undentud  thv<(-*  " 
attitude  of  Italy.  They  iind  itdifTicuk  to  imagine  Uiat  fclie  has  stipu- x^ ^X.P' 
latcd  for  no  territorial  advantage— whether  in  the  direction  of  Ttmis  or<:>  **  I 
of  Nice — in  exchange  for  her  alliance  ;  and  they  arc  disposed  to  sec  irs  JK  ^  ' 
ihe  conrec  pursued  by  her  a  purely  f^elti^h  policy — the  mere  desiro  o  <^  * 
riggrandisemcnt,  jwr  j'nx  afi/ue  ne/a-i.  Perhaps  they  too  much  forget 
that  the  essential  interest  of  Italy  liea  in  Ler  internal  poliey.  The  hou 
of  Savoy,  so  recctiily  enthroned  in  the  mnsfc  democratic  oi'  all  Europrara  »^*- 
euunlrtes,  and  menaced  at  the  same  time  by  the  clerical  party,  looks  for  <~>  ^^ 
.support  ai^inst  ULtramontanism  and  Republicanism  nt  mirr  tn  ti  rlnTr-"*^ 
jp''-     ^  with  the  Power  which  most  conspicuously  reprennts  Iho  prinei- 
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receiTinj  a  positive  ovation ;  and  the  Uiisaian  otlieer*,  even 
princely  TAnk,  are  no  way  l>eliindhand  in  iniinifMtations  of 
iO(i  goodnill.  WIicii  Kfttkofi"  died,  wreatlw  ivere  sent,  by  tlie 
ournalUts  and  the  Asfociation  of  Students,  nnd  thoughtrni  and 
iteians  were  lUitQuislicd  lit  tlie  culoj^ies  lavislivd  upon  liim  in 

£ven  M.  Floquet,  who  once  made  liinfisclf  iamons  by  shoiitiuj,' 

Folognc"  in  ihc  ears  of  Alexander  II.,  made  hi;;  rotritctalioii 
g  the  bomage  of  his  adniirstioii  and  bis  regrets  to  the  t»rave  of 
lie  most  ferocious  of  tlic  enomies  of  Polam!.  The  French  Press, 
nt  ready  to  take  up  the  cauw  of  ntl  oppressed  little  nalionalities, 
ofi  for  tbc  JltilguiaDs  but  harshness  or  mockery,  wliile  it  holds 
'  by  dny  on  the  virtaes,  public  nnd  private,  of  the  Emperor 
r  III.  lodcud,  it  i»  hard  to  eay  which  is  the  more  surprising 
Kxlwill  shown  by  tlie  R,wssi;tng,  and  even  by  the  Riissinu 
ect,  for  a  mdicaHsin^  Ki.-pubUc,  or  the  TaLtiouB  ndntiration  of 
reach  Republicanii  tor  tlio  mml  atitocratio  Stat«  in  £uro[>tf. 
pite  of  all  these  manifestations,  I  think  wo  ehall  hardly  be 
in  sapposing  that  a  Franeo-Rosiiiiin  alliance  is  as  f^ood  as 
liere  is,  no  doubt,  a  natural  sympathy  of  character  between 
ni  and  Russians.    This  xympatliy  bfoanic  apparent  even  in  tlie 

the  Crimean  strcs^le,  and  facilitated  the  conclusion  of  tin; 
'  Paris.  It  if  eqaally  certain  thati  the  Krpnch  and  the  Itiissiaiii 
amoa  antipathy  for  the  Qennan«,  nnd  that  the  wish  to  mako 
s  disagreeable   to  their  common  neighbour  goes  for  some- 

the  courtesies  exchanged  between  then.  But  the  Kuesian 
ent  would  think  twice  before  eiitcriof;  into  any  formal  cugagc- 
h  8  Repablic  ench  as  ours,  so  iineortaiti  in  its  prinoiples  and  bo 
13  to  its  men.  In  France,  on  tlio  other  hand,  if  the  i<:nt)rant; 
inkiof;  talk  airily  of  ^ving  Constantiooplc  and  getting  Mittx 
diotirg:  io  return,  practical  people  know  perfectly  well  that  si 
QnutaDtinoplc  would  mean  u  Russian  Asia  Minor,  and  that  tho 
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wislicf  wflr,  win  harJly  eec  it  1)rcak  oot  betveeo  Germany  and  Kuseia 
witliout  j«:iiiii^  in  tlic  mfl^e. 

We  may,  however,  l>o  sure  at  lensl  of  tins,  tlint  itlie  will  not  entor 
Ijeforclinnil  on  any  policy  of  diEturbaiicu  auj  a^i^rowiioii.     Under  the  able 
direction  of  M.  !Flour<<iii^  hVrn  bos  muiuUiiied  amidst  the  critical  circura- 
etaucee  of  the  poet  year  a  most  guarded  and  digiiifiiil  altitude;  while 
she  lin^  shown,  \>y  the  coiicluston  of  au  agreement  witli  England  on  the 
Suez  Cnual  ^tiefltion  and  on  the  (guestioa  of  tho  Xew  Utibridcs,  her  wish 
to  he  on  settled  ami  cordinl  terms  with  all  the  Powers.     The  convention 
with  Etij^lnud  has  heu»  haikd  with  great  eatisfaotion,  not  on  account  of 
ihu  advantages  it  secures  to  France — for,  riphtly  or  wronjjly,   it  is  ^j 
Tfgardod  as  lavourablc  rather  \o  England—  but  because  it  is  talcen  as  the^H 
pledge   of  an  understanding  that  never   ought  to  have  been  broken,  '^^ 
netWi'«n  two  natioQE  which  Imvc  so  irtiny  interests  in  comTnon ,  and  which, 
both  by  their  pcsition  and  their  uaturul  cutistitution,  are  so  well  fitted 
to  unite  with  and  to  complete  one  aiioLher. 

To  all  these  indiculions  of  the  pacific  intentions  of  Krancc,  wc  must 
add  yet  one  more — tht>  slate  of  her  army.     No  doubt  the  attempt  at 
mobilization  made  at  Tonlonse  lant  Sept«m)ier  gave  results  which  wen* 
in  many  resipcotit  RatiRfactory,  and  thiR  capeeially  an  rejjards  the  railway 
Bcrvicc.     But  nothing  is  les^  hke  a  general  mobilization  in  time  of  war 
than  n  partial  Tnobilization  in  time  of  penre-     Beeidcs,  the  porpelual 
cliuiigcH  ill  the  Aliiii»try  of  AYar  involve  a  |jci-]>eluul  di^locatiun  of  the 
service.     General  Ferrori,  whu  had  introduci'd  somu  exei.!llcnt  measure*, 
and  to  some  extent  repaired  tho  iui»:hicf  dune  by  General  Boulanger, 
Went  out  of  oHioe  jimt  at  tlie  mumeiit  wheu  he  lihould  have  been  adjust- 
ing and  coneoliduting  the  innovations  he  had  made  in  several  directione^^ 
nl  once.     In  Frani.'e  we  chunge  our  mafitert  every  six  months,  and  w^^H 
have  no  permanent  Chief  of  the  Staff;  eo  that  there  is  no  one  Iborouj-hly  ^^ 
ac()uaiiUcd  nith  the  details  of  this  cumbrous  and  complicated  machine, 
and  able  to  set  it  going  at  a  moment's  notice.     Add  to  this,  a^in,  the 
general  arummetjt,  and  the  patsKing  of  a  hopelessly  iuapplicable  JEtecrait*'^^ 
tncnt  Act,  of  wliicli  neverllicless  »omc  portioue  muft  be  carried  out,  aad^f 
which  will  tlirow  our  military  organization  into  confusion  for  several  ^^ 
yearn  to  come,  and  it  will  readily  be  yecn  that  if,  in  the  country,  there  ia 
a  certain  amnunt  of  ULlicose  ecntimcnt,  in  the  (iovcmment  it»elf  tltere 
can  l>e  no  oilier  Uioufjht  than  the  thniijjht  of  peace. 

Furthermore,  the  French  political  world  le  tar  too  niuch  taken  up  with 
intt;rnal  questions  to  have  much  interest  to  «pnre  for  matters  of  diplomacy. 
According  to  rule,  ths  Chamber  of  Dcpuliett  muet  be  dissolved  in  1US9 
and  the  elentlon  of  a  new  President  has  i^o  completely  changed  the  position 
of  partii-'S  that  it  will  be  necessiiry  to  begin  at  once  to  prepare  for  the 
electoral  struggle.  All  parties  urc  pauMO^  now,  and  examining  the 
f;ri>und  hcfvl'tf  lliey  vuulurc  upon  it ;  and  no  one  can  tell  ae  yet  in  what 
lasbiou  they  will  group  themnelves,  or  with  what  success. 

The  ciri.'Ui]rJStai]<M.'fi  which  led  to  the  recent  Presidential  election  h^ra 
all  the  appearance  of  pnre  accident,  exaggerated  by  the  chftraetrri»:tic 
hypet-senfiitivcncss  of  Ficnch  feeling.  It  seems  at  the  first  glaooe  M 
it'  they  might  hare;  been  prevented.  But  in  reality  thiK  is  by  no  means 
the  case.  Inconsequent  and  unexpected  as  the  incidents  were,  the  Issoc 
itself  if.  the  logical  consequence  of  the  actual  state  of  things.  At  the 
time  when  we  wrote  our  Inst  article,  the  Rouvier  Ministry  seemed  firm 
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too^ ;  and,  )iad  the  majoril/  of  the  deputies  Ijeen  guided  hy  not)iin» 

Lt    a  deeirc  for  the  public  good,  it  would  bo  etiU  in  office.     M.  Ronvicr 

j^*4  sliown  unusuat  su^aciby  in  the  cnndiict  of  afTairsi    nnd  con^idernbte 

^^t«iit  Bfi  a  speaker,  nod  ho  hud  gnin^  tho  confidence  of  men  of  btisinoM. 

^—,«3r  the  first  time  for  many  years,  i  firm  and  expericDced  hand  wm 

f^^lt  at  the  Exchequer,  the  tases  name  in  with  preeisioi,  nnd  stnugg^ling^ 

^^•ais  detected  nnd  snppres^cfl.     Yet  the  Ronvier  Ministry  hi-Id  together 

rm-ft^y  '•y  ^^^  Bufforanco  of  thu  Riglit.     The  innjnrity  of  the  HcpiiUi<»ii9 

.^^MB  nith  it,  but  the  miijoiity  of  the  Rtipubliaiiis  was  not  ntron^  enough 

^^y  resditt  a  coalition  of  the  Right  and  the  Ex1ri?me  Left.     As  lon^  as 

^VbO  Ri^ht  maintained  tbatuttitudcof  respect  for  Republican  institutions 

.^^  liich  ic  had  adopted  at  the  time  o^  the  formation  of  the  HiniRtry,  «o 

^on^  M.  Kourier  wna  able  to  k<!ep  the  reins  ;  but  the  moment  the  Ri^rbt 

,  uinmrtTl  jtri  linhiti  of  irroeoncilable  oppositiou,  it  was  evident  that  he 

c^^^yiU  bat  fall.     It  was  the  Comte  de  Paris — alarmed,  no  doubt,  at  n 

d-Kj^ment   which   was   bringing  together  the  ConservatiTe*  nnd  the 

^Sxletale  Rcpablieans — who  took  upoa  himself  the  grave  responsibility 

^£*  tliramn>7  a  fresh  firebrand  into  the  political  arens,  by  bin  Maatfesto 

t>f  tite  loth  of  September. 

Xta%  document  '■»  certainly  one  of  the  most  ciirions  compositions  that 
cr-v«r(inanat«d  from  a  |>olitie»l  lender.  One  would  recoil  from  its  dis- 
io^oouanessifone  were  not  disarmed  by  ite  »impli(nty.  The  programme 
ia  fall  of  cood  iutentiose,  and,  if  tho  virtue  of  tho  Sovereign  could  be 
poifant«d  by  law,  ao  doubt  the  system  it  recommends  would  be  very 
■cctplabl*.  It  ptomisee  all  sorts  of  liberties — locatj  municipal,  proTJn- 
cinJ,  and  even  parliamentary — liberty  of  the  Press,  and  liberty  of  astocia- 
tioa  ;  but  then  it  completely  ubolishes,  in  an  indirect  way,  the  only  two 
gtuianteesof  nil  liberty — Mini^lerial  re-tponeibility  and  the  voting  of  the 
UOnal  Budget  by  Parliament.  When  these  are  gone,  nn  guarantee  remains 
<^xc-ept  the  royal  inelinatioti  to  respect  these  liberties.  The  programme 
•abmittwl  to  the  French  people,  whom  he  (tnpposes — not,  porhnps,  with- 
it  nsiaon — to  be  weary  of  Purliaaacntary  government,  is  the  progmmmc 
l">f  SlraiTi^rd  and  of  Charles  1.  Or,  mther,  it  is  the  progrumme  of 
■harles  VII.  of  France,  with  a  tew  uddilions  borrowed  from  the  Second 
•mpire.  He  propoBes,  in  fact,  to  have  the  re-establishmcDt  of  the 
^lunarcby  nttilied  by  a  jMbi»cite,  That  i«,  unices  it  eceros  better  to  have 
■t  ratitieu  by  the  Chambem.  On  this  point  the  august  Pretender  doe^ 
x^ot  seem  to  be  quite  clear  in  his  own  mind,  and  he  ingenuously  avows  hi? 
Per}deatity.  He  retains  a  Tjower  Chamber  elected  by  universal  sufFragi-, 
^vljieii  is  to  vote  the  Budget  once  for  all ;  a  Sennte,  of  which  the  greater 
I»»rt  )»  elective ;  and  a  Miniitr)-,  reBponsible  to  the  King  as  well  as  to  the. 
V-nuoDberB — that  is  to  Bay,  respon^ibio  to  the  King, 

This  infantile  Manifesto  woidd  be  dimply  amusing,  if  it  were  not  that 

I'Ojere  if  sometliiog  so  intensely  sad  in  seeing  the  Comte  de  Paris,  in 

■hcer  lightaess  of  heart,  destroy  the  really  noble  and  impressive  position 

"t  h&d  won.     His  ebaractcr  and  his  life  had  gained  for  him  universal 

1  Crteem.     1  lis  position  as  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne  secured  him  in  any 

[e»Be  the  support  of  the  Legitimists,  and,  by  retaining  his  character  as 

fie  TepFeseotative  of  constitutional  liberty,  be  might  have  looked  for- 

■ard  to  rallring  round  bim  at  some  critical  moment  the  whole  body 

J>f    fnacli  Liborals,  if  the  Republic  nhoidd  appear  to  be  fidliog  into 

lumxtliT  or  a  military  dcspotiam.     But,  in  order  to  tliis,  two  thingt  were 
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Deccssaiy— that  he  shonid  have  the  firmness  nerer  to  desert  the 
of  liberty,  and  th«  disintoiesttrdneRs  to  indiicii  his  pnrLixans  to  supp^ 
conserrativc  Republic,  and  not  to  throw  themsvlves  into  n  revolutioi 
opposition.  Instend  of  tin?,  )ic  ullers  n  Constitution  worec  than  tHi 
1852.  u  clcricul  and  feudal  Third  Gmtiirc,  hd  incoherent  s^stvin 
pounded  from  Hugh  Capet  and  Louis  Napoleon.  Yielding  to  the  _^ 
mania  eo  univoreal  in  France,  he  ecekf,  nvl  to  guiii  the  LihcraX 
Moderate  roaBses,  Liit  to  j^ratify  the  Kxtrome  Legitimists  ancF^ail 
Bonapartiats ;  and  in  this  ho  rctsemblc^  thoee  itcpublicans  who  are  "i 
iieelfing  to  satisfy  the  ever  iinsatiNficJ  Radicals. 

Id  the  Senate  the  ManiPeeto  was  received  with  dismay,  and  the  iv  1''^ 
refused  to  abandon  its  friendly  attitude  towards  the  Ministry,  In^^  ih 
Chamber,  on  theeontrary,  the  ]tif>ht  came  back  from  its  holiday  resc=:^>'M 
on  mischief.  It  was  easy  to  see,  from  the  very  first  nig'ht.  that  the  -^J* 
of  the  Cabinet  were  numbered.  Tiien  came  a  clianco  oceurrcnoe,  vr  *",*— 
hastened  its  fall,  and  capped  the  Ministerial  crisis  with  a  Preside*^'** 
crisis. 

A  secret  denunciation  hnd  brought  to  light  the  cxiistenco  of  a  b^*^'"* 
agency  carried  on  by  b  Madame  Limoitzia,  a  woman  of  light  cha.*^^;^ 
ter,  the  object  of  which  was  to  utilize  the  credit  of  in  llucntiat  butdisho*' 
persons  in  obUiinitig  deconitioiiE  or  Govcniroent  commissions  for  vaic*      . 
greedy  manufacturers.     One  of  the  peraons  found  to  be  compromifict^ 
thi.-;  affair  was — to  the  ^eat  asfoni-'^hmcnt  of  the  Prefecture  of  Poller^  " 
no  leas  a  person  than  General  Caflarcl.  who  had  been  in  the  War  Dep*»-* 
ment  under  General  Boulanger,  as  Deputy-Cbief  of  the  Stntf.     Gea«^*^ 
Perron,  who  olrcody  distrtutcd  BI.  Catifarel,  thought  at  6rat  to  hwb-      "* 
tho  whole  aOuir,  by  simply  refiuirliig  his  resignation;  but  tho  Press  1-^  \ 
jjoC  wind  of  the  ficnndal,  and  the  story  was  given  to  the  public  by     "^T 
jjix-neuvihne  Sif<de  In  a  groKidy  exaggerated  form,   with  theaddi*^*' 
of  3  charge  of  eclling  military  secrets  to  Germany.     Another  oS»-^ 
was  Raid  to  he  implicated — General  d'Andlau,  a  senator  of  the  (^  ^^ 
tho    author   of  a   remarkable  work  on  the  siege  of  Metz  in  l^*'  ^ 
and  ono  of  the  persons  wha  played  an  important  part   in    the  t^^^ 
of    Marsha]    Bazaine.       He    was    said    to  have    sold    his    siippor^^ 
persons  desirous  of  obtaining  decorntions,  and  bis  flight  8oou  at  ^^ 
wards  gave  credit  to    the   accnsntion.      Some    jonrnalistg,  prob^*- 
nctnated  by  the   fear  that  the  police   would    not    move   with  s  "•--*" 
cicnt  rapidity,  took    upon    therasolves   to    arrest  Madame  Limow- ^^ 
Indeed,  all  the  details  of  this  extraordinary  affair  read  like  a  novel  c^  * 
play.     The  police  seized  Madame  Limouzin's  papers,  and  arrested      J*^ 
Madamo  Rattazu  and  a  man  named  Lorcntz  as  accomplices  of  y^^    ' 
Caffarel  and  d'Andlau  ;    and   M.  Caffarel  was  tried  before  n  miliC^ -^ 
eommiasion  and  deprived  of  bis  rank  for  dislionourable  conduct    llc^  '^' 
while^  tlic  papers  were  teeming  with  accusations  and  with  stories  of 
eorts,  true  or  false;  and  the  heated  imagination  of  the  public  sair     ^ 
the  secrets  of  the  State  "iven  over  to  pillage,  its  honours  put  uf»    fl 
auction,  its  finance  and  it«  public  works  at  the  mercy  of  a  band, 
jobbers  and  thieves. 

One  figure  stood  out  from  the   rest  as  a  mark  for  suspitiioD  ^* 
dcummiauon — that  of  M.  Wilson,  the  sou-indaw  of  the  Prendent    ^ 
the  Republic.     M.  Wilson  was  rich,  both  on  his  own  side  and  his  wif^ 
he  was    an    aLIc  and  influential  public  man ;   he  had   been  UnJ-^S 
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rretaiy    of    Fiuacoe    and    PresideDt    of   the    Biidgiel    Committw. 

[fc      needed  DOthing  but  a  correct  iind  di-^nilied  attitude  on  liii^  part 

^r>   oiwure  hitn  a  gjeat  career — pos»tbly  even  tlie  succesaiou  to  the  Presi- 

^jctii^y.    Uofbrtaoatety,  M.  Wil^'ou  in  a  i)C-n)UQ  vrbo  does  not  find  liimsvlF 

E^t.  Iiome  in  b  qtiiot  life.     He  had  discarded  some,  at  leab-t,  of  tbe  folli«s 

'^'liicli  had  at  one  time  atl    hat  ruined  him  and  broui;lit  him  under 

judicial  guardiauship  usaprodt^^,  uud  hud  flung  himself  headlong;  into 

|,ii:$inc«fi  transaetione.     llo  bocamo  a  mighty  epaculator  ;  he  founded  a 

tiLzmbur  of  newspapers  nnd  of  printing  otlic<:d  for  hia  newspapers;  then 

Ite  used  bie  taQuence  to  get  Government  orders  for  his  printi^re ;  he 

nsa*Ie  ^^  Presidential   paUoe  itacif  a  sort  of  intelligence  ofBve  und 

LlmsiaesB  ^enuy ;  he  lutd  technically  qualified  persons  to  inform  him  as 

to  ittdostrial  enterprises,  commercial  travellers  to  spread  his  ncwiipupcrs, 

Aiifl  *  legion  of  secretaries  to  answer  tbe  innumerable    demands    for 

favours  that  flowed  in  upon  him.     Living  «t  the  £ly^c,  be  lired,  of 

^lane,  in  ^rent  part  at  the  public  expeniie — a  thing  to  wbieb  he  bad 

no  *Oct  of  claim  ;  and  iii  uU  his  private  and  business  cum-'epondcnce  be 

availed  himself  of  tho  postal  fntnchisc  which  belon^^s  exclusively  to  the 

household  ofthv  President.     Under  this  head  alone  be  was  obliged  to 

idinit  bimEelf  Indebted  to  the  State  to  tbe  amount  of  forty  thousand 

francs.     What  i^  graver  still,  he  was  in   the  Gccret  of  every  detail  of 

State  policy,  was  in  possession  of  liie  iiewn  befuru  it  was  given  to  tbe 

pnlitk,  and  iotrigaed  in  Parliament  against  Ministers  who  were  not 

Bg-reeable  to  M.  Grevy.     In  this  way  bo  naturally  became  the  object  of 

.  mmaj  jealousies,  hatredii,  and  heartburnings.    The  Opportanist*  never 

librgare  bim  bis  intrtgnes  against    Oambetta    and    M.    Perry,     The 

jiCawaJs,  who  hod  long  been  hiji  allicii,  and  to  whom  he  owed  in  great 

ire  his  high  position  in  Farliament,  suddenly  perceived  in  the 

fcft:ftadc  00  M.  Wilson  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  tho  ProsidGnt,  who  by 

I  weakness  had  favoured  the  conduct  of  bis  son-in-law;  and  tliey 

loped  to  replace  him  by  n  President  of  their  own  choosing. 

Nerertbeless,  no  positive  accuitation  was  brougbb  against  M.  Wilson, 

azxtil  an  incident  of  the  CaHareI'Limouzin  trial  brought  him  suddenly  to 

cl»<  front    It  was  discovered  by  Lorcnts's  counsel  that  two  of  the  letters 

pat  in  e 7 idenoe— letters  from  M.  Wilson  to  Madame  Limousin — were 

bwrrittMiOQ  paper  manufactured  at  alater  date  thanthat  borne  by  the  letturs. 

^Rh  ordinal  letters,  therefore,  must  bnve  been  abstracted,  and  replaced  by 

letters  written  after  the  discovery  of  tbe  scandal.     This  new  revelation 

fotrcd  tJie  band  of  the  Ministry,  who,  out  of  consideration  for  M.  Gr^vy, 

bad  till  then  endeavoured  to  keep  M.  Wilson  himsolf  out  of  tho  courts, 

■nd  obliged  them  to  usk  the  Chamber  to  autliorize  a  pruKecution.     The 

Pnfcctof  Police,  i^I.  (iragnon,  who  was  suspected  of  having  given  up 

liir  original  letters  to  M,  (ircry,  was  forced  to  resign.     Since  then,  both 

9[.  Wilson  and  M.  Gragnoo  liavo  been  acquitted,  on  the  ground  that 

t^or  action  did  not  come  under  tbe  head  of  any  offence  recognized  by 

iJie  taw  ;  hat  the  Bench  aCBrmed  that  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  tbe  fact 

*f  tbe  substitution  of  the  letters.     At  the  same  time,  evidence  poured  in 

f'OtB  all  tides  proving  that  >t.  Wilson  had  traded  ou  his  influence  with 

^  President  and  tbe  Ministry,  and  casting  suspicion  on  M.  Gr^vy,  as 

Wing  tolerated  the  traffic. 

But  what,  in  reality,  docs  it  all  come  t«— this  scandal  which  created 
Mb  eztraotdioary  public  excitement?    It  comes  to  mnch  less  than  at 
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first  sight  it  seemed  to  do.     The  ComrDittion  of  Inquiry  nominated  hj     -^ 
the  Clwmler  embraced  in  itn  invcttigation  every  dcpartmcnl  of  the  gg^^^ 
public  service ;  but,  except  tlie  charge  against  M-WUsod,  it  found  nothingjj^  '•^^ 
of  a  really  serious  ctiuiactor.  The  trials  of  Madame  Limouzin  and  Madani^T^ 
Unttazxi  proved  the  existeDce  of  disreputable  a<{encies,  whicb  madn  t" 
their   business  to   bring   together  swindlers  oat  of  pocUet  and  eilt 
CrcEsuses  craving  for  houours,  and  negotiate  matters  between  the 
hot,  though  they  certainly  got  a  good  number  of  dupes  iuto  their  clalcb 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  had  much  credit  with  the  public  depai 
mcnts.    FavouritUm,  and  the  abuse  of  influence,  i»  to  be  found  in  Franc-~^^^  *■ 
as  it  \i  everywhere  else ;  but  it  ia  a  fsir  cry  from  this  to  a  charge      ^"'"^ 
universal  udmitii^trativc  corruption.     The  public  indignation  aroused 
the  discovery  of  the  villuiay  of  JIM.  Caffarel,  d'Andlau,  and  Wilson  ir-^^^ 
evenbu  takcu  as  a  favouruhte  eign  of  the  level  of  public  morality ;  and  i^     / 
no  insignificant  advantage  of  tbo  Kcpublican  r^tfime  that  we  oan  L\t  ^  j^ 
brin;;  to  justice,  or  expose  to  public  disgi-ace,  a  sort  of  oorniptioa  wbi«p-f| 
in  the  dayn  of  the  Empire  would  either  have  eecapeO  discovery  altogeth  ^bv 
or  have  bcvn  allowed  to  go  on  with  impunity.     Nevertheless,  we  in 
have  no  illiiiiionF.     If  the  mischief  thus  brought  to  light  has  not  ji 
gone  very  far,  we  must  remember  that  it  tlireatens  to  go  farther.    I'uji 
a  monarchy,  if  the  entourage  of  the  priDce  is  corrupt,  as  it  was  ua 
Napoleon  111.,  there  is  room  for  much  base  intriguing  in  high  pi 
but  even  thuQ  it  is  generally  found  simplerand  better  to  court  the  prim 
himself,  and  obtain   what  is  wanted  from  his  favour.     AVitb  us,  iIk^^^J* 
sovereignty  is  in  commission  ;  it  is  Parliament,  it  U  the  clcctornte,  it  c        « 
the  electors  themselves.    Everybody  ia  dependent  on  everybody  eW ;  j^^_  A. 
cannot  get  elected  without  the  vote  of  B. ;  B.  cannot  get  the  admini^B-^^iG* 
trutivc  luvours  be  wants  except  by  voting  for  A.     In  tbia  way,  ondfT     ~x  a 
centrolized  administration  like  ours,  the  representative  (system  casiF-'^tlf 
becomes  corrupt  and  corrupting.     Ministers  yield  to  the  demands  of  ttf  ^jbc 
(leputieij  in  order  to  secure  their  support  in  the  Chamber  ;  the  deputi»  f^^a 
legislate  for  the  hustings, and  become  the  toolxof  influential  constitueu  iCZ-vots 
for  obtaining  favours  and  even  esctnptions ;  while  the  electors  value  th^»-  ^uit 
member  at  ju§t  the  amount  of  the  privileges  he  is  able  to  gel  for  Iheov  -^^^n. 

This  exchange  of  good  oiHees   soon  leade  uuHrruputoua  persons  ta 

the  idea  of  selling  their  vole  or  tlieir  iutereet.     The  dcraocratio  taovs^  it- 
ment,  by  filling  our  political  assemblies  with  comparatively  poor  mi 
lias  greatly  increased  the  dungL-r  of  corruption  ;  and  many  a  deputy 
been  known  to  talce  adv^iutagc  of  liiis  jiopitiou  to  embark  in  tiDaov 
entcrpiiecs  of  do  very  stable  character.     Men  of  business  soon  iind 
how  to  turu  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  to  account ;  and  thus  we  a 
men  like  MM.  Mar«oulan  and  Lefcvre  lloneicr,  members  of  the  Muc 
cipal  Cuuiicil  of  Paris,  mixed  up  with  the  most  flagrant  jobbery, 
our  members,  and  even  our  Ministers,  charged  with  favouring  tbi« 
that  enterprise  I'rum  interested  motives.     Mcst  of  the»te  things  do  ^riaot 
come  within  the  scope  of  any  law.    If  M.  Ctemcncenu  chooaea  to  ge'V'a 
decoration  for  a  partner  in  his  newspaper,  or  M.  Wilson  for  one  ot  Writ 
^areholders,  it  is  not  peculation,  and  it  is  not  fraud.     But  ia  tiMM> 
matters  the  shade.s  of  distinction  arc  very  delicate  ;  and,  unfoitunatel/, 
the  net  resmlt  of  the  whole  thing  is  a  state  of  public  dcmoTaUzatit>n 
which  gets  worse  and  worse  as  it  goes  on. 

Happily,  the  reaction  produced  by  tbc  recent  revelations  hu  been  toij 
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slinwed  itseir,  to  he"!n  n'llh,  in  n  burst  of  indignation  against 
'^vj,  wbo  bad  allowed  liis  8oii-in-!a\r  to  turu  tlio  Elyse«  into  a 
•i  agency  without  either  attempting  to  restrain  him  op  breaking 
lim  iiltogetber.  The  enemies  of  M.  OrtSiry— ^itators  in  searoh  of 
ed  waters  to  Bsh  in,  auti-rcpublicans  ovnjoyed  at  any  discredit 
aaiglit  befall  the  «yet«Ea  tbey  abborrcd — saw  and  B'>lzed  their 
>aaity.  Thejr  resolved  to  use  tlie  goni^ral  excitumonl  as  u  meaas 
aag  the  President  f^  resign.  For  thie  purpose  the  Right  and  the 
DC  Lefl  ouce  more  allied  t  bemscU'cs.  But  there  was  one  obstacle. 
oUBtitoUou  supplied  no  machinory  for  dismissing  the  Prv«ident, 
I.  Grcvy  would  not  go.  He  was  resolved  to  protect  hia  son-in-law 
last,  and  be  would  not  bear  of  a  retreat  wbicb  would  seem  lilu  a 
sion. 

)rder  to  reach  the  Presiident,  the  blow  was  aimed  at  the  Minister. 
oat  inaignificant  question  was  chosen  for  tbe  purpose — the  date  to 
id  for  an  interpellation  by  M.  Ck'inenceau.  M.  Uouvier  wished  to 
>Detb«di80U38iontiU  th«£4ih  of  KoTember,in  order  to ^etthrou^'b 
he  converBion  of  the  Pour  and  n  Half  per  Cents.  The  miyority 
d  OD  hairing  the  interpellatioo  forthwith,  and  M.  Rouvier  neat  ta 
ngnation.  Thug  fell  the  Rouvl«r  Ministry,  dragged  down  io  tbe 
ion  of  tbe  Caffarcl-Limouzin  bueiuees,  thou;;b  iU  own  coadact 
WD  irreproacbibk-.  and  it  bad  i^iiupty  shown,  as  it  was  its  duty  to 
a  wish  to  spare  as  far  as  possible  the  dignity  of  the  rrtsideiit  of 
reach  Republic. 

»criaiB  was  lonj;  and  stormy.  Once  the  MtoUtry  was  ov«tthrown, 
clear  tu  everybody  that  M.  Gr^vy  mnst  go,  for  no  one  conld 
take  to  form  a  Cabinet.  tA.  Clemcnceaa  ventured,  indeed,  to 
of  it  for  a  moment,  but  his  own  friends  diiisiiAded  him.  One 
UWlher,  those  who  were  called  to  the  Elysee  repealed  the  same 
I.  The  crisis  was  Presidential,  not  Minidcerial,  No  combiuatioa 
ossible. 

Grcvy  is  an  expert  lawyer,  and  a  shrewd  peasant  besides ;  and  he 
loreover  been  so  long  and  so  loudly  extolled  for  bis  auctcr>e  virtues 
W  bad  oomc  to  think  it  itnpoaiiibii:  tbut  public  opinion  should  turn 
It  him.  He  conld  not  endure  the  id^a  of  being  turned  away  in 
napt  within  two  years  of  bis  re-tlection  to  the  Presidency  by  tbe 
motis  vote  of  all  Republtfuns.  He  was  willing  to  go,  but  to  go  at 
ra  time  and  in  bis  own  way,  not  at  the  brutal  &t)mmons  of  an 
toled  public.  He  employed  every  possible  snbterfuge  lor  <;aining 
Id  bis  iaterviewa  with  men  of  vaiioua  parties,  be  was  by  Uirnii 
rating,  eloquent,  lively,  pathetic;  he  sbovveJ  a  siipplenega  and 
Kity  which  atuuzed  hiii  interlocutors.  He  hoped  that,  if  he  could 
boC  A  few  days,  the  divisions  of  tbu  Republican  party,  and  tbe 
•ability  of  coming  to  an  agreemeot  as  to  bis  succcicaor,  would  end 
lating  a  current  iu  his  favour.  It  was  not  till  the  Senate  and  the 
ib«r  of  Dcpnties,  by  two  simultaneous  orders  of  thu  day,  had 
ioally  difmissL-d  him  on  the  \ti  of  December,  that  tie  could  bring 
df  to  raign.  He  did  eo  the  next  day,  in  a  Message  in  which  the 
HOD  of  hts  mind  is  betrayed  by  the  incoherence  of  his  style. 
!■  difficult  to  pass  judgment  on  a  man  who  has  made  bo  lamentable 
Ifat  after  having  been  for  nino  years  at  the  bead  of  tbe  French 
blie.     Jt  is  the  more  difficult,  from  the  extreme  reserve  ati'ected  by 
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3F.  Grfvjr  duriug  his  presidency,  snil  from  the  Tact  that,  Ili«ug1i  i^^^t^^^ 


r«ii]ity  bo  never  ceased  to  take  an  nctivft  part  in  Ihe  direcUou  of  aSa\ 
he  pneeJ  id  the  c^'cs  of  ilie  nation  for  a  person  whose  only  idea  was  " 
eeonomize  &  few*  hnndrcd  thousand  fmncs  a  year  out  of  the  Civil  Li^ 
Wtftt«Ycr  may  have  been  the  fault*  of  M.  Or^vy — and  it  must  be  ulmtt 
that  ho  thought  too  much  of  making  a  profit  ontof  thepogtheoccupt 
und  ityatcinatically  withdrew  bimscll'  from  his  rcpreeeiitative  duties ;  t^^ 
ho  showed  a  deplorable  indiflrtfreiico  to  literature  nnd  the  art*,  and  *"V^r-»n 
to  useful  and  charitable  undi^rtakin^;  and  that  he  never  rvally  eari'^  ^^ 
the  reputation  for  Ilepublicnn  austerity  with  which  his  cold  deineatao.^,f. 
and  retired  life  had  caused  bim  to  be  credited — he  did  l-VaDcc  a  serir£.«^ 
she  ought  never  1o  forget.  In  the  midst  of  conflicting  parties  he  tm.  -<- 
oceded  in  acquiring  for  htmsteli  a  place  apart ;  and  he  did  this  tW  a 
manner  which  was  at  onee  clever  and  easy.  His  opinions  were  v*»  _My 
Badical;  his  language  and  behaviour  were  very  moderate  and  re&etvi— -•], 
He  thus  conciliated  the  ItadicaU  by  his  way  of  thinking,  and  t'^Lie 
Moderates  by  his  way  of  speaking.  As  he  never  courted  notoriijty,  L^cad 
iioLhiog  of  the  cliarlatan  about  him,  and  betrayed  uo  ambition  ofaM::nr 
sort,  he  gave  no  offence  and  stood  in  no  one's  light ;  and  in  niom«Dt«  of 
diiRculty  he  was  able  to  come  forward  as  the  peacemaker  between  d  :^b. 
cordant  partic?.  It  was  thus  that  he  baeamo  President  of  the  Nstior^wl 
Assembly  in  ]S71  and  President  of  the  IlepubUciu  IS79 — liewbo,inlS'^-,\ 
had  recominended  the  abolition  of  the  Pri'sideiicy.  In  electing  htm  to  ^^U 
the  place,  all  parties  believed  that  they  bad  secured  n  President  whonacm.Id 
be  ab8olut«ly  neutral,  and  who  had  no  desire  to  govern.  But  thii  n^-a^ 
not  alti^retlicr  the  case.  It  is  true  that  his  political  activity  was  ne^^er 
ostensible  or  direct,  and  that  he  rendered  a  real  service  by  accustomL  xn^ 
the  country  to  an  unonymous  government.  For  nine  years  he  u^de 
Frenchmen  do  withont  either  loving  or  bating  the  head  of  the  State,  or 
even  troubling  themselves  about  him.  Hut  he  had  a  very  real  oont-v-ol 
over  his  M  iniBters.  In  Kngland,  eincc  the  accession  of  the  Georges,  "die 
Sovereign  has  hardly  ever  been  present  at  a  Cabinet  Council.  L'n'«3eT 
M.  Orevy  the  Council  of  Ministers  never  met  anywhere  but  at  the  Pr«2si- 
dcncy.  He  joined  in  all  the  discusaions,  took  part  in  the  >electior&  of 
persons  for  the  most  important  poets,  and,  above  all,  ho  closely  followed 
the  course  of  foreign  policy.  It  was  here  that  hie  influeucc  was  ir&-OBt 
happily  felt ;  and  it  is  in  great  part  to  bim  that  wo  owe  tlie  perBistei:2t.ly 
peaceful  policy  of  France.  It  was  he  who  mainly  contributed,  at  X\it 
time  of  the  Scbnaehele  affair,  to  restrain  JIM.  Goblet  and  Boulaagcr 
from  committing  iraprudencea  which  would  inevitably  have  led  to  war, 
On  our  home  policy  he  has  also  had  a  moderating  influence  j  for,  bol<.3  ■* 
his  own  views  were,  be  saw  that  the  realization  ol  the  Kadical  prcgraara  «*^'' 
would  discredit  the  R*.-puLlic,  nnd,  still  more,  that  tlie  Itadical  leacJe" 
were  in  capublKof  governing;  and  he  therefore  ayatematicailj' omitted  tfa^'^ 
from  his  Ministerial  combinations.  Unlnckily,  he  hadnopInnofgove-x'Ti- 
tncnt;  his  good  Kense  resided  in  his  eliancter,  and  not  in  his  intellc!0<^: 
delay  and  pitssivity  were  all  his  method.  The  only  statesman  congeni-*' 
to  him  wuB  M.  de  Freycinct,  for  the  very  reason  that  ^L  dc  Freycin  ^?* 
reprennted  nothing,  hut  wan  simply  a  clever,  subtle,  tosinoating  perM*^^ 
adroit  in  managing  men  of  all  jtiirties,  and  io  veiling  with  fine  phrtsi^^ 
emptiness  of  bis  ideas  and  the  nullity  of  his  actions.  Vinlesn^ 
itive  characters  were,  on  the  other  band,  intolerable  Lo  him;  an^ 
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OamWia  had  no  more  implacable  or  more  formidaUA  enemy  tli&ii  tits 

late  Trcsident  of  the  French  Itepublic.    H«  had  etcadily  opposed  the 

polKj"  of  GambetU  in  tlie  Natioiinl  Assembly,  when  tlie  latter  was 

_  urging  on  tlic  Left  an  allL-ince  wiLh  M.  Thiers  and  tbc  Lcfl  Cuntrc ;  nnd 

Bjmd  K^»d  out  for  n.  |>oticy  of  no  compromise  wUicli  must  bave  eniled  in 

■xuiaiog  tbc  intlacnce  of  the  Lcfl;  nnd  hd  never  foi^aro  Ctitabelta  the 

H^rxumpfa  ho  acliie\-cd,  and  tbe  prcpoadcmticc  bo  attained,  afler  Uie  death 

Kof  Thiers,  over  the  Rcpabliam  party,     M.  Grcvy  was  tite  real  tliougU 

^set^ret  author  of  tbe  fall  of  tliu  (iambctta  MiniEtr^-.     Yet,  iiotwitli»taiid> 

'     ids'  ihe  part  be  then  played,  he  would  have  rcUined,  and  justly  retaiQcd, 

hit*   political  reputation,  if  be  cotdd  have  brought  himself  to  decline 

y«^-ctection    in    1$80.     It  was  a  splendid    opportunity    for    ctftfcttnjr, 

for  the  Brst  time  since  tbe  death  of  Louis  XVIlI.j  a  normal  and  ycacc- 

(al  traosfer  of  the  euprcme  office  ol  the  State.     But  the  Republican 

party  nas  hopelessly  divided;  every  one  recuilcd   before  the  eflurt  that 

wnnld  have  been  needed  to  support  nny  new  candidature,  and  tho  ohoioo 

{ell  back  upon  &I.  01^^17,  even  thou<;h  tbe  public  was  alroidy  aware  of 

lh«  c«mpromiein{i   infliicnec  of  M.  Wilson.     3L  Gtc-vj-  and  tbe  Be- 

nublicans  alike  suffiirrcd  for  tbcir  mislalic.     It  is  all  very  well  to  &ay  ibab 

tbe  orderly  manner  in  which  tbe  obunge  was  effected  did  credit  to 

Bepnblicaa  institutions  ;  it  docs  not  do  credit  to  Republican  in.itituLioDs 

ibat  tbc  fimt  three  Presidents  of  tbe  Republic  have  all  been  compelled 

to    resign ;  and   tliere  i;^  no  conceahng  that  tbe  Republic   itttclf  was 

iojuted  by  the  discredit  thrown  on  "SI.  Gr^vy,     With  all  his  strong 

comndu-sctiec,  bis  undoubted  political  integrity,  and  his  uu^juedtionable 

jxatriotitim,  he  baa  been  hissed  off  the  etajre;  while  his  son-in-law  is 

KSATMly  out  of  one  prosecution  before  be  finds  himself  in  dan^r  of 

aziolher. 

2ut  the  expulsion  of  M.  Gre^'y  was  only  a  beginning ;  it  remained  to 
ooae  hia  successor,  and  thiH  was  much  more  dilScult.     If  Republicans 
to  agrt'C  OQ  tbe  choice  of  a  candidate,  the  Right  might  step  in  to 
ecide  tbe  election,  and  what  possible  credit  could  attach  to  a  President 
ot~  tbe  Republic  who  owed  hi<i election  to  the  enemies  of  the  Republic? 
NXcrvovcr,  after  all  tlmt  had   happened    to  discredit   the   Executive 
laTid  to   betray   the  impotence  of  the   Cbnmhcrx,   and   after  all  the 
suaxiety  we  bad  gone  through  in  tlie  spring  about  General  Boulanger, 
it.  seemed  deeirable  to  choo{%>  a  Pret^ident  with  a  charncter  of  hie  own, 
■nd  nho  should  represent  in  tbu  eyes  of  the  country  some  distinct 
g^ovwamental  principle.     Many  Modomte  liopublicans  were  so  strongly 
ooBTinced  of  this  necessity  that  tbey  would  gladly  have  elected  m. 
Jula  Ferry,  tbe  best  known  of  all  our  statesmen  for  his  energy  of 
chancter  and  his  opiKisition  to  the  men  and  measures  of  the  Rstreme 
Ijtft— M.  Jules  Forry,  who  had  ventured  openly   to  say,  "  Le  Peril 
Mt  i  gauche."      Others  turned  their  eyes  to  General  SauEaicr;  but 
hit  candidature  had  to  be  dropped  iu  face  of  the  strenuous  oppoai- 
twn  tgoacd  by  tbc  vcr^  idea  of  a  military  Pi-esident.     Tbe  recollection 
of  M.  Boulanger 's  follies  was  too  recent  for  anybody  to  think  of  propos- 
ing hlin.    Tlie  candidature  of  M.  I'Vrry  roused  a  lury  of  opposition  iu 
die  Radical  camp.     It  was  felt  that  his  very  name  would  have  an  irrc- 
■vtible  influence  iu  the  country,  and  would  turn  tbc  elections  in  favour 
^tk  Moderates.     The  Radical  Press  broke  out  into  a  torrent  of  abuse. 
Forry  was  the  candidate  of  the  Comte  de  Paris;  he  \vta  tbe  Pope's 
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itulitiate:  he  vras  Trincc  libmaru-lc'v  candidate.  He  vras  Fen 
I  traitor,  I''<rry  tlio  Prussian,  Ferry  tlic  Clerical,  Furry  the  Orli 
M.  Oeroulede,  always  to  the  fore  when  there  is  any  aliisunlity  in  lianc^^ 
agreed  with  iMM.  Kudos  and  Vaillaiit,  the  cliicr<a  or  tb«  revolutionary 
party,  to  take  ar[n»  il'  M.  Ki-rry  were  dected.  The  municipul  cvunci^^_ 
loi'!;,  with  M.  Hovelaetjue  at  their  head,  overjoyed  at  the  upportuuity  -  M 
playing;  a  little  part  in  itolitics,  prepared  to  summon  the  Pahs  dcputi 
to  oppose  ^^.  Ferry 'h  nomination,  and  thrcateni?d  insurrection  if  it  we 
Ciiriied.  Oq  tlie  l»t  and  2ail  of  December  demo Dstrat ion »,  rather  ooi 
than  dangerous  took  place  at  the  Ftdais  Uonrbon  and  the  Place  ile 
Concorde.  Basvlees  and  aUurd  im  it  nus,  all  t\m  was  not  without 
ofl'ect.  A  woek  lator  a  madman,  named  Aiihertin,  fired  two  ohota  froi^^ 
revolver  at  ihl.  I>'crrv,  thinking  to  rid  the  country  ol"  an  agoot  of  ■BUma.r^— .^ 
and  the  Comte  de  PariE.  But  it  was  ti>  none  of  tbesu  tbiu^  that  tf-z^t 
failuroof  M.  Fcrry'ecandidature  was  really  due.  Itfl euccca  wa»  impo^m* 
Bible  from  the  first.  H.  Ferrr  could  not  command  a  aufTicient  nurot 
of  Uepullican  votes  to  make  him  indepeodeul  of  the  support  of  tb 
Sight.  Mow,  that  support  n-ould  have  been  fatal  to  him  if  be  eoal^  ' 
have  bad  it ;  and,  besides,  the  iligbt  never  drenmt  of  civlng  tl  T<^  - 
make  M.  Ferry  Preaident  n-ould  have  been,  in  all  probability,  to  lead  s^ 
hand  to  the  formation  of  a  Modcrat-?  ICopubiicim  majority,  and  to  lose  ^ 
number  of  Royalist  M'at«.  TIk-  High  I  pnfL-rrL'd  tu  go  on  as  we  are,witbX-J 
the  Republican  forces  crumbling  to  pieces,  and  the  impotence  of  th^.c' 
Goverument  vexing  the  country,  paralysing  business,  and  leaving  tb^f 
door  open  to  a  Monarchical  reaction.  Moreover,  many  even  of  th^C! 
Moderate  Republicans  withheld  their  support  from  M.  Ferry,  out  ol^> 
timidity  and  the  fear  of  an  alliance  with  the  Right,  and  favoure<l  a  can-  MM 
didate  of  leas  decisive  views,  who  should  continue  the  traditions  O'^H 
Presidential  neutrality  bequeathed  by  M.  Grvvy.  ^| 

The  RidicaU  had  their  candidate.     Their  cnndidate  was  M.  de  Frey  -3^- 
einet.     Not  tliat  M.  de  Freycincl  holds  Radical  principles  himself,  but  i    :* 
8U0icient  aUence  of  character  and  principle  seemed  likely  to  do  almost  a^ 
well ;  and  his  conduct  when  he  was  last  in  ofBc-e  i^ve  them   reason 
hope  be  would  make  a  very  manageable  President.     If  at  first  tliey  pirj 
forward  the  name  of  M.  Floquet,  il  was  only  for  the  sake  of  otTering 
the  last  luumeut  an  apparent  concession  by  abandoning  him  for  M. 
Freyciiiet.     But  the  Moderates  were  even  more  oppojted  to  M.  de  Frey  g 
cinct  than  to   U.  Floquct,  and  they  were  just  an  deteiDuucJ  agains  me 
biiu    as    the    Radicals  against    M.    Ferry.     From    the    linst    hour  ^ 
the  CoDgrees  ^vbicU    m^t    at  Versailles    on     the    ^rd    of  Decembe^s:^ 
it   waa  plain    that    neither    M.    Ferry   nor   M.    de    Fruyeinet    ooolP^ 
possibly  succeed.     At  the  meeting  held  beforehand  by  the  Rcpnhlican 
ftl.  Ferry  had  indeed  obtuined  a  relative  majority  over  the  other  caud/-^ 
dute^,  but  this  relative  mnjority  could  not  mean  an  absolute  majority  in 
the  whole  Congress.     It  could  be  only  some  neutral  candidate.     Asma// 
group  wighed  for  M.  Brisson,  who,  some  time  ago,  when  President  «f 
the  Chamber,  was  tfencmlly  regarded  as  the  eventual  successor  of  II, 
Urevy ;  but  bis  ill  anccesa  as  Prime  Minister  had  destroyed  his  cbaocet. 
He  ia  one  of  those  dull  and  sombre  men  who  never  succt'ed  in  anytliiag 
liowever  mucli  they  deserve  to  succeed.     Finally,  M.  Sadi  Caroot  was 
elected.     There  were  two  reasons  for  bis  election.     The  first  reiaoa  was 
his  name.     He  is  the  grandson  of  Lazarc  Carnot,  the  organizer  of  the 
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roic  iategriby,  which  recommended  him  to  the  choice  of  the  Con- 
pes.  The  heads  of  hU  department  (.'ooltl  not  a;jree  as  t«  whether 
S  dues  had  heen  le^liy  levied  or  not;  and  he  contented  hini»elf  with 
ktponin^  the  decision,  whieh  was  ultimately  [riven  hy  his  «acces*or  in 
ittur  of  Messrs.  Dreyfus.  So  that  M.  O&rnot  has  heea  made  President 
the  French  Kcpnblio  for  an  net  of  integrity  he  ne^er  committed,  and 
'i  eiTinfr  bimscir  the  trouble  to  he  born,  like  the  heir  of  any  royal 
Me.  Under  a  Ropublicau  form  of  ^vcrnuK^nt,  the  thing  is  curioos. 
However,  the  choiL'c  may  h^;  jui'tificd  on  other  grounds.  M.  Caniot 
:B  good  engineer;  he  did  good  tervice  at  Havre  during  the  war 
'1S70-71;  he  has  since  shown  administrative  faculty  as  MiDister  ol' 
Llio  Works  and  of  Finance.  lie  has  been  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 
3er  both  M.  Ferry  and  M.  de  Freycinet.  Moderate  in  hia  opinions, 
las  made  no  enemies  in  any  party  ;  iind  his  rigid  honesty  u  not  the 
■  undisputed  that  it  never  had  the  opportunity  of  dispbiy  uttiibuted 
it  br  the  legend.  lie  is  rich,  and  lie  has  a  very  charming  wife,  who. 
I'viUutandin^  a  elight  deafnees^  lov-es  eoeicLy,  and  lik«9  having 
■lAiMtf.  M.  Carnot  will  fill  bis  place  witJi  dignity,  amd  he  will  not 
tM,  lik«  M.  Qrvry,  from  the  duties  nnd  the  burden!  itimpoees  on  him. 
fc  it  remainii  to  be  teen  whether  he  has  the  knowledge  of  J^uropean 
lire,  the  breadth  of  view,  and  the  firmness  of  temper  uhicli  are  needed 
knake  all  that  should  be  made  of  it,  and  to  guide  this  country  through 
I  difficoltiea  which  lie  before  her. 

He  began  with  a  mbt^ke.  The  lUumiiDityof  the  roiea  deceived  him, 
p.  ha  took  it  for  an  indication  of  a  real  desire  to  lay  aside  party  oon- 
tts  and  anite  in  maintaining  an  orderly  and  prudent  Government  till 

tout  aleetion.     He  did  not  fee  that  the  Radicalsi  never  ean  endure 
eUdiUs  quo,  and  never  unite  with  the  Moderates  except  when  the 
t>denrt«s  consent  to  adopt  some  part  of  their  programme.     Inetcad  of 
bply  retaining  intact  the  Rouvier  Ministry,  which  hod  ffiveu  proof  of 
undity  and  administrative  uapucity,  and  explaining  that,  ae  the  orieis 
d  been  Presidential  and  not  Ministeriul,  ho  thought  it  best  to  await 

tndications  oSercfl  by  Parliament  before  modifying  the  Cabinet  iti 
m-.^  I.* 4~i  t A ;„  + ; t-  .K^i —  «».„  ;-~,i..i,i~  «™i.u«.  -i- 
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to  leave  tlie  Cabinet  in  jicnce.     As  soon  aa  tbey  saw  tliat  HI.  Camot  ^ 
ii«i  going  to  play  into  tlu'ir  La-ads  by  seuding  for  M.  de  fVeyclJ 
they  stoppifd  tinging  hi;  praiftes  and  bfigan  to  suspect  him  of  wisF 
to  cx«rcieo  on  illegal  pr«pond<>rAnc«  in  political  aSaira,     One  of 
tilings  muat  liappi-n.     Eithtr  the  Oabioet  will  hold  together  by 
tolerance  of  the  Itt^ht — and  then  nre  go  back  to  tho  situation  crcitted  I 
KouTier— or  it  nill  collapse  under  the  attacks  of  a  coalition  of  the 
and  the  IRxtreme  L«ft,  and  we  shall  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with 
very  fmniG  difticultics  that  fuUon-ed  the  fall  of  the  Goblet  Minifii 
the  election  of  the  new  President.     In  one  word,  the  divisions  of 
Republican  party,  nud  the  strength  of  the  Monarchists  in  the  Cba 
ore  roakinn;  government  impossible.     No  Ministry  caa  keep  its 
except  on  condition  tliut  it  doe«  nothing  and  that  nothing  ha 
Tlio    misiug    of    ft  senoue  qiienLton    is   fata,!    to  it ;    and   as 
questions  must  he  niisL-d,  no  Ministry  cuu  be  secure.     The  Qov__ 
ment   ought  either   to    have    the  prudeuco  to    touch    notJiing  1 
financial    business    till    aflur  the    elections,   or    the    courj^;c   to  a 
solve  at  once.     But  prudence  it  is  useless  to  expect ;  and  as  to  a  4il 
lution,  there  could  hardly  be  a  worse  time  for  it.     If  the  RepubUd 
conld  bring  themselves  to  (luhordinate  their  parsoiuil  interests  to  thoM 
the  country,  they  nii^ht  uU  oombinu  to  demand  a  disaolution,  decLuj 
that  their  object  in  doing  eu  was  simply  to  eliminate  the  iineau^litud 
parties  from  tlic  Legislature.     The  one  vital  interest  of  the  Kcpub 
to  hnve  u  Rcpubtican  mujurity  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  it 
the  Senate.     Even  a  Radical  majority  would  be  bcller  than  no  maj 
at  all.    The  essential  thing  is  n  Ministiy  which  shall  be  the  trne 
undivided  expreitsiou  of  the  will  of  a  majority,  and  n-Iiiuh  can  rely! 
that  mnjurity  for  continuous  support.     Unfortunately,  it  is  aiking 
much  of  the  deputies  to  expect  them  to  commit  such  a  suicide  for 
»ikc  of  the  coQimon  good.    The  Moderates  might  possibly  ooDseii 
|VDpo«c  a  dissolution ;  uut  the  Radicals  prefer  to  go  on  making  it  in« 
able,  and  then  denounce  it  as  a  coup  d'etat,  and  pose  aa  its  victims,  i 
has  been  one  of  the  calamities  of  tho  Republic  that  the  right  of  ditsd 
tion,  which  is  essential  to  the  working  of  I*arliamentary  institutions,  I 
which  is  the  only  means  of  holding  in  check  the  capricee  of  the  mcm^ 
or  putting  an  end  to  tho  anurcliy  of  a  bope.lessly  divided  house,  y 
applied  for  the  first  time  (by  the  Due dc  Rroglie,  under  the  Prcsidoncj 
Marshal  ^lacMahon)  for  tbc  very  purpose  of  doing  violence  to  the  wii 
of  the  connlry,  and  of  breaking  up  a  very  strong  and  coherent  majo^ 
This  iniquitous  act  has  gone  fur  to  break  the  very  !^]>rtngs  of  Bepubli 
(government,  and  it  will  be  long  before  they  recover  their  elaetid 
3iliui»tcrs  arc  afraid  to  ugc  the  weapon  which  the  Constitution  puts  i 
their  hands;  and  if  they  did  use  it,  tliai-c  are  plenty  of  good  people  J 
would  think  they  were  witnessing  an  act  of  violimce  on  the  part  oq 
Executive.     The  RudicaU  are  quite  ready  to  cry  out  upon  it  as  a  oi 
d'Hat;  while  the  Uadcratea  arc  preparing,  should  dii<soUitioD  beo4 
inevitable,  to  figure  as  the  parlii^nns  of  the  President,  and  t.ikc  advan^ 
of  the  prestige  of  aa  Executive   recently  installed    amidst 
acclamation. 

But  the  name  of  M.  Caroot  will  l«  nothing  but  a  screen. 
struggle  will  be  between  the  partir^us  and  the  opponents  of  M. 
aad  the  real  question  will  be  whether  or  not  M.  Ferry  shall  come 
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%c»  poVK'      If  be  comes  b*ck,  thero  will  mcaurotDy  be  a  movement  in  tlio 

'cLirecti«D  of  a  more  Consorvalive  BcpublicanJsm  ;  iT  lie  does  not,  and 

lltuij;*  go  on  elippi&g  into  tbo  li»iuU  of  the  Extreme  Left,  it  n'ill  prn- 

laalilj  end  in  a  ftiitc  of  disorder  whicli  maj  bring  back  a  Mouarcby.     M. 

Vrnfi  positiou  bas  been  couBidcmbly  im|>rovcd  by  recent  eT«at«.     He 

stood  before  tbc  Congreefl  hb  tho  only  potttical  pursonoge  whose  name 

lijuf  8    definite  signillcanoe ;  and  tbo  Liber^il  hourgtotMe  psssiouatcly 

<Imrtd     Ilia  election.     There  wonlJ  no  doabt,  at  the  £rM  moment,  bu 

some  tToob\i^  to  Finpprcfs  in  Paris ;  bnt  if  a  ^ro&t  cbnnge  doos  not  soon 

(aJ[«pittCK  ID  tiie  march  of  iilfair»  via  slialt  lind  ourselves,  a  litt!e  later  on, 

in  pnaexice  of  far  greater  tToublcs.     Already  the  agititnrs  in  Paris  think 

it  ia  do.^  to  thcni  that  M.  Fern.-  was  not  elected.    There  might  be  cir- 

cumstances  in  which  thoy  would  be  freo  to  act  more  boldly,  and  would 

fiod  tb^   (d£monts  of  rceifiLtncc  h*«&  prepared  to  meet  them. 

W     The  attempt  on  ^f.  Ferry's  life,  wlncU  so  miraculously  failed,  wag  a 

Kstrokp  of  good  fortune.     It  gave  occasion  for  ono  tnoru  proof  of  that 

HailmirxV>Ic  coolness  and  pluck  which  he  bad  alrcudy  shown  during  tbc 

Vwr  i*xad  it  created  quite  an  explosion  of  sympathy  with  the  victim  and 

inJignzm'tion  ngaioHt  the  reprobate!)  whose  frantic  declamations  in  tbc 

uRss  tax^d  on  the  platform  had  fired  the  brain  of  the  aitsasstn.     The 

Alsatinnsand  Lorrainers,  in  particular,  took  occamon  to  expi-eia  their 

ncpec^    and  attadiment  to  M.  Ferry,  and  ta  acfjiiit  him  of  the  stupid 

alntarasei  u'hicli  accused  Iiim  of  a  want  of  patriotism.     The  prejudices 

which   his  enemies  had  euccccded  in  stirring  up  against  him  h»vc  all  but 

£tap{>^urcd;  and  it  mny  safely  be  said  that  bis  popularity  with  the 

aiddl^    classes  is  snch  as  it  nm'er  was  before.     They  await  with  im- 

jatieiacse  the  moment  when  he  shall  be  called  to  gorem.     The  two  most 

itaarlcablo   facts  of  the  Inst  few    months  are   the   sudden  oblivion 

int«  <mrliich  General   Boulanger  lias  fallen,   and  the  reappearance  of 

M,  Te  rry  as  a  loading  figure  on  the  BOene. 

Sit,ts  and  letters  do  not  greatly  flmirish  umidHt  the  agitations  of  a 
dstarljcd  polilical  Ufe ;  and  we  have  nothing  eventful  to  note  in  the 
iitellectnal  world.     Still,  these  months  have  not  been  LarnMi,     First, 
HoBM  ifl  the  usual  allowance  of  art  exhibitions,  which  go  on  in  unbroken 
iiiLLLaiiiiiiii  alt  the  year  round.     M.  Pn\'i»  dc  Chavaonc^  lihows  u  collec- 
tion ofpictnres  of  moderate  site,  together  with  studies  and  cartoons  of 
Ilia  vast  mural    paintings.     The  exhibition  has  been  useful  in  giving 
ma  clearer  iuRight  into  the  character  of  this  xeTy  original  artist,  who, 
taipiteof  aboeking  blunders,  has  reahzed  so  individual  an  ideal  of  beanty, 
nod  formed  so  noble  a  style,  in  a  period  when  most  painters  despise 
unrattenipt  at  stylo,  and  aim  only  at  the  picturesque.    The  studies  here 
fXAibitcd  show  that  M.  dc  Clinvaunes*  errors  in  drawing  come  from  tlic 
cdbrt  after  style.     "When  he  worku  direct  from  Nature  bis  drawing  is 
uMterJy.     Another  thing  that  comes  out  at  this  exhibitiuii  ia  the  tact 
tb(.  after  all,  his  strongMt  point  is  his  colouring.     It  is  sober  colouring, 
u  modified  tints ;  but  bis  harmony  is  wondcrlut,  such  as  no  one  had 
"•el>ccl  before;  and  this  it  ia  which  constitutes  his  distinctive  quality 
»** decorator.     At  M.  Petit's  Gallery  tliirly-threo  young  painters  have 
^''owned  to  open  a  "  Salun  des  Jewnes."     Amongat  them  is  Ary  Kenan, 
•  sou  of  M.  Ernest  Kenan,  whose  unreal  compositions  and  nrid  tones 
*Jpare  eolour  recall  the  work  of  gome  of  the  Kn^lish  Prc-Raphaelites. 
■*•■  I>iiiet'8  landscBiiea  are  good.    As  to   M.  Friant*  I  hare  already 
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remarked  on  his  work  at  the  Salon.     He  is,  at  twenty-five,  a  portraiti, 
of  the  5rst  rank,  nnd  there  is  ao  saying  what  ho  may  not  rise  to.     T 
Erol«  tlea  Be:iux-Arb)  exhibits  »  cnllection  of  tUu  picturcsof  UaiUautn 
the  trulhrul  and  delightful  painter  of  Alj^aria.     At  Launette's  libra 
may  be  eeen  M.  Lhemiittt-'ci  cnnrcoal  nketchcs  i'or  the  illustratioDB 
new  hook  by  M.  A.  Tlimiriet,  *'  La  Vie  Ruutique."     A  year  ago, 
Luiinettc,  whose  edition  of  M.  Mniirice  LeSoir'n  "  Manoii  Lesvuut 
alrcndy  rai8«id  him  to  the  Qrst  rank  among  artistic  publishers,  aesocial 
the  pen  of  M.  Tbuunct  with  the  pencil  uf  M.  Giacumeiti  in  a  voluoi' 
marvellouK  chromotypcp,    "  Le   Munde   des   Oi^vaux."     He   has  i 
rcalizi-d  a  no  1l-bs  liuppy  assoctutlon  iii  uniting  thut  one  of  all  our  wri 
who  can  best  Bpeak  ul  rural  life  with  that  uiie  of  all  out  painters 
can  bcfit  and  most  pocticully  puiiit  it.     }i\.  Lhcrmitto  is  not  to  be  despL 
on  cunvas,  but  it  is  in  h1ju-k  chalk  tbut  be  is  unrivalled.     He  has  ex 
ordinary  delicacy  of  execution,  and  the  cfiect«  of  li),'ht  he  produces 
marvdlouE.     "La  Vie  Itiifitiijue "  is  full  ol  both  poetry  and  reality, 
will  delight  all  lovers  of  the  ci>uQti:y  which  it  represents  under  so  m. 
varietl  aspects. 

The  next  best  of  the  New  Year  books  is  Ihc  "  Cnhicrs  du  Capitsa 
Coignet,"  illu»truted  by  Le  Uluiit,  and  published  by  Hiicliette.     1 
Capitaine  Coi^nct  wiig  n  soldier  who  fonght  in  all  the  wars  of  the  It<s 
lution.  thu  C'uusuliite,  and  the  Empiru,  zow  by  merit  to  the  ranlc 
captaiu,  and  amugcd  hitiiiieir  in  hiH  old  age  by  writiug*  hid  meni«=^virs. 
Tneac  papers,  discovtrcd  liy  M.  l^n^dati  Larcbcy,  form  a  really  incs 
able  record  of  the  moral  history  of  France  under  the  First  Ktnpire. 
unlettered  soldier,  who  never  pretended  to  the  faintest  notion  of  ort^i-ho- 
graphy,  turned  out,  without  knowing  it,  a  cajiitiil  writer,  so  clear  ■*^fc*»ere 
his  ideas,  and  eo  Btraightforword  bin  character.      M.  Le  £lant,  — "" 

known  for  bis  episodes  of  tlie  Vend&iM  wars,  coiitrihutes  a  very  \'i^c9'^^^^ 
and  faithful  rendering  of  the  mo^t  cliaracteri&tic  seeucs  in  the  &  "fc— -<*0'- 
Besides  tlie  numtTous  vignoltes  iu  tlie  text,  there  are  a  immber  of  ^3— -^***' 
consisting  of  hiri^cr  com no^i Lions  of  very  various  elianicter  and  e(rec&  — —  . 

Michelet'ii  "  Jeanne  d  Aru."  iiliLStrated  by  Bidu,  is  another  charrrw:r^^^^''8 
book ;  though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  eminent  illustrator  ha^»  *"** 
given  more  relief  and  individaality  to  the  heroine  herself. 

M,  R.  Peyre's  "Napoleon  nnd  hie  Times,"  published  by  Didot.^^ 
real  bisLoric  vnhic.     It  is  an  impartial  and  well-inrormed  account  otz 
life  of  Napok'on,  and  at  the  eame  time  a  very  complete  survey  o 
French  sntiety  of  the  period.     The  illuAlratioiis  reproduce  in  liacsi^ 
almost  all  the  documents  whieh  serve  to  reveal    "the  body  of  the  t> 
his  form  and  pressure."     The  i-xeuutioii  uf  the  illustratiouB  occasioi 
leaves  Eometbing  to  he  desired  ;  but  the  volume  forms,  neTerthet 
very  interesting  Napok-oiiiu  museum.     The  i>amu  firm  is  publishioj 
parte  the  nuble  work  of  M.  Lebon  on  the  "  Civilizatiouu  uf  India." 

M.  Plon  has  made  a  great  success  with  his  dclighti'ul  children's  bo 
illnstratHd  by  M.  Buutel  du  Monvel,  who  has  such  a  clever  wajy.^-^ 
mixing  the  most  delicate  irony  with  hia  simplicity,  and  whose  f'^tm 
decorative  feeling  has  achieved  surprixiug  effects  of  oulour  ia  Sat  tiv^^^^gj 
JUL.  Boutet  de  Monvel  is  one  of  out  most  original  nocn.  He  baa  ere»-  ^^^ 
a.  new  style  of  illustration  in  France,  as  Kate  Greenaway  did  in  Eufrlu,  ^"^z' 
and  his  work,  tlioogh  it  is  less  poetic,  is  quite  as  original,  more  skil'  ^^' 
and  more  varied  than  bers. 


f  be  chief  literary  erent  that  marked  Uie  end  of  the  year  was  the  an- 

.twkx  of  the  first   volume    of    M.  ReDon'e   "  ICistoiro   du    Pouplo 

^.'leracl."     M.  R«nan  has  already  given  ua  the  Rise  of  Ohristianity, 

f^^  IB  the  time  of  its  Founder  to  the  third  century;  and  he  nowpropOMt 

^^CM   »i>pply  the  natarnl  preface  to  his  work  hy  tracing:  hack  the  history  of 

■^ts  ^/e«Uh  people,  nnd  showing  the  rlovelopment  of  that  idea  of  God  which 

«al't;iinately  found  its  incarnation  in  Je?us  Christ,     The  new  book  is  lobv 

ii»      four  Toliimes;  and  the  first  contains  nil  the  legendary  pnrt  of  thfl 

^i_#sU)ry,  and  brinj^^s  us  down  to  David.     M.  licnau,  wliiltt  hi;  brings  out 

.^^^  "th  his  nsu&l  l>old  and  delicate  touch  the  Htlient  facts  of  a  history  which 

}]^h£  bat  little  direct  and  contemporary  evideacc  to  rest  upon,  has  set 

J,  i  Tuself  more  particularly  to  deiBrmiuo  the  principal  phases  of  the  deve- 

l^^pment  of  the  religinus  idea.     It  is  from  this  point  of  view  tliat  the 

|-y^>«k  will  be  most  interesting  antl  xvill  excite  the  most  controversy,    Ac- 

^<:,Kdins  to  M.  Itenaii,  the  primitive  religion  of  Israel  was  the  worship  of 

^f3«  Elohim,  a  collective  name  for  the  invisible  Forces  that  govern  the 

^^cvrl(l,aDd  which  are  vaguely  conceived  as  forming  a  Supreme  Power  at 

tyl**^  single  and  manifold.     Tliis  vH^ne  primitive  monotheiHin  gets  modi- 

^\e^  during  the  mirations  of  the  children  of  larael,  and  eiipeciitlly  during 

l^jjeiretrug-ilcs  for  the  coni([U8st  of  Palestine,  and  at  last  gives  plaee  to 

I         tb«;  conception  of  Jahveh,  n  national  God,  conceived  after  the  fashion  of 

I         tt*tf  gods  of  polytheism,  csTieiilially  antliropomorphii-,  the  Ood  of  Israel, 

in   wnflict  with  the  gods  of  the  surrouiiding  nation?.    Ic  wa«  ifae  taek 

^^  of  tlie  prophets  to  change  this  low  and  nairow  concuptiuQ  of  the  Deity 

^H  lc>r  >  nobler  ODe^  to  brin^  back  the  Jews  to  the  !t)lohietic  idea  in  a 

^B  ffpiritojalixed  form,  and  f«  transform  the  Jalivch  of  the  times  of  the 

^B/od^W  into  a  G^od  of  all  the  i^arth,  nniversnl,  one,  and  absolute — thut 

^■0«>d  ID  spirit  and  in  truth  of  whom  Jesus,  the  last  of  the  prophetSj  com- 

^rpl«t«d  the  revelation. 

This  new  volume  of  Renau't^,  which.  In  a  society  more  interested  in  the 
greAt,  problems  of  history  and  philoRophy,  would  have  attrjctcd  public 
atit>«ntion  in  the  highest  degree,  has  hardly  buen  rend  as  yet  by  any  bab 
XDOD  of  learning,  ilodero  society  ie  very  frivolous,  and  reads  but  little. 
Spoilt  by  the  habitof  skimming  over  journals  ond  reviews,  it  has  come  to 
4lrea^  allworksof  aiiylcngth,aiid  CBpocially  those  which  recjuire  a  continu- 
ous effort  of  thought  or  attention.  It  is  almost  inclined  to  make  a  bit  of 
acAndal  a  nne  qua  -non.  \Vhat  it  likes  best  of  all  is  either  autobiography 
or  fiction ;  and  even  in  fiction  it  is  on  the  look-out  for  allusions  and 
^  ■b*tT«)*»l».  It  is  gloating  now  with  morbid  curiosity  over  the 
^K  wcond  volume  of  the  "  Journal  dee  Goncoiirt,"  in  which  tbuse  authors 
^H  fillon*  themselves  without  shnme  nr  reserve,  and  repeat  in  the  most 
^H  lojadicioiu  way  every  cynical  or  eictniviigant  remark  that  may  have 
^B  Mcsped  their  friends.  They  give  the  mo^t  uK>I;incholy  impression  of  tlie 
^H  bienry  society  of  Piiris  under  the  Krapirc.  Daudct,  indeed,  pi-eiente  a 
^P  Uirer  side  of  it  in  hiB  charming  litUu  book,  "  Thirty  Years  of  my  Life 
«  Pu^Br  There  is  always  something  that  makes  one  wince  in  seeing  a 
01411  pt]l]]iei,  liiiQg^tfiliinn^  his  lifetime;  but  Daiidet  puts  in t^  it  such 
!  'oauy^  good  temper,  such  insiimating  wit  and  southern  vivaeity,  that  one 
I  ■**j^ft<i  to  put  by  one'a  scnipW,  shake  hands,  and  enjoy  oneself  with  him. 
'  ^  rb^M  there  are  the  ficnsationid  noveli.  In  the  competition  that  goes 
^  '\^'**-^3ngBt  our  novelUta  to  see  who  shall  go  farlbcst  in  immorality  and 
"aeo^j^jcy^  MM.  Zola  and  Mendits  have  distanced  all  the  rwt :  the  first 
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by  Uic  unmcosun-d  bruUlily  and  j^rustiQess  of  liia  new  »Ua 
iu  n-IncU  tbo  in:miieru  of  tlic  jicat^auliy  are  depicted  in  tb| 
traot  and  untruthful  uolours ;  and  ilic  eccood  by  bit  vrilft^ 
bis  pretentiuusi  uiid  refmed  immorality.  Happily,  a  rea4 
set  ill  a^iLiiisl'  these  deplorable  tendencies.  "  La  Temt 
general  indignation,  and  a  group  of  the  younger  discilj 
biuiself  publicly  protested  sgalast  excesses  which  arQi 
the  name  of  naturalism.  | 

But  why  must  tbo  aobler  spirits,  the  finer  minds,  j 
Boiu^t,  allow  themselves  to  be  dragged  down  by  the  od]| 
dfty,  knd  to  polkte  their  books  with  descriptions  wbi| 
uareadAble  by  ivomcii  of  any  dulicacy  f  It  ia  all  the  la 
beewse  tho  powors  of  ^I.  Bonr^t  nre  gnawing  and  ripcRi 
volame  he  publishes.  His  lost  novel,  "i^U'usoiigcs,"  coi| 
powerful  representations  of  mtddle-clnss  bfe,  high  lifc^J 
dramatic  life  ;  and  the  central  idea  of  bis  book- — that  tl| 
sense  are  the  rniu  of  intelleetiuU  power  sd  well  as  d| 
neither  frivolous  nor  ignoMe.  , 

M.  Ouy  de  Maupassant  is  the  very  opposite  of  At.  B 
place  of  an  emotional  mysticism,  wo  have  a  robust  and  i 
realittra  ;  inHtead  of  tho  delicacies  of  a  nervou!)  and  spati 
have  sober,  strong,  and  simple  language.  Both  aro  | 
while  Bourgf^t  saddens  at  the  ilU  and  vices  of  bumaait 
seems  ralbur  to  take  ddigbt  in  cxpouiug  its  eneatiuU 
8«lfLshue!is.  Hi«  laeL  ktory,  "  Pierre  et  Jean,"  is  n  n 
tuuchtng  drataa  ;  but  it  is  a  most  disticssing  one,  from  blM 
shown  by  the  author  to  reduc^e  the  whole  play  of  bum! 
fuadaiueutal  principle  of  pure  egoism.  Pierre  Lati,  for  ] 
a  philosopher  at  all,  yet  be  too  is  a  pessimist ;  he  conteufj 
chroDioliog  eea^tiou?,  and,  as  there  is  nothing  iu  the  woHb 
than  a  eeosatiun,  he  leaves  a  sufGciently  e.td  impression  oj 
haau&lifo.  Ills  "  Madame  Chrysaatume"  is  anotheii 
marriages,  and  this  time  it  is  a  little  Japanese  lady,  braiiil«l 
— a  pretty  little  Bj^ure  copied  from  a  ecrcca  ;  aud  he  tako«.j 
of  describing,  with  that  happy  art  we  know  so  well,  tha^ 
ttcspe  of  Japan.  j 

Tho  theatrical  season  has  been  a  brilliant  one.  though  u] 
of  those  great  suot^eaaes  whioh  pl&ce  &  work  once  for  all  $ 
of  the  future.  M.  Pailleron  has  not  repeated  in  "  U 
triumph  of  "  Le  ^fondc  ou  I'on  s'ennuie,"  though  it  ia  ptf 
tinely  worked  out  of  the  two.  lie  has  chosen  one  of  a 
tinted  subjects  which,  like  the  "  Philiberte"  of  EmileAufl 
ivc  only  to  the  thoughtful  few.  The  whole  interest  ofl 
the  development  of  the  eharaelcr  of  a  yonng  girl,  who  goi 
of  "  the  MouEc."  She  falls  in  luvc  with  a  nun  of  matuni 
the  women  pay  court  to,  and  ends  by  wiuuing  hie  iiffectif 
thing  is  dono  in  light  and  lively  conversations,  in.  toucl 
s«utiuient  and  analysis.     It  is  a  mere  trifle — only,  it  is  chf 

Id  spite  of  all  tbo  skill  and  care  with  which  M.  Pailled 
vras  put  on  the  stage  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  the  pHJj 
prefers  eomotbing  stronger— something  that  appeals  toj 
its  senses.    The  Guccese  of  ^[.  Sardou's  "La  Tosca" 
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^SaHm.  and  of  "L'ASairo  Ck-mcncoau  " — Lalccn  l>7  M.  d'AttoU  from 

1^  novel  of  H.  A.  Dumas— «t  the  Vaudeville,  is  ilue  to  tha  Mmewbat 

Wutalwoy  ia  which  theee  tTropiecRBcxLcitc  the  cmDlionof  thospcctatorR 

«  \fi,  Tosca  "  was  done  on  parpose  to  display  th«  powers    of   Mme. 

Samli  Bernhardt,  who  ahovrs  herself  \>y  turns  tender,  Barcutic,  impiar- 

in;,  terrified,  angry,  and  desperate.     But  it  has  in  addition  the  fine 

i{iuiftt>e  feeliu^.  the  histoncaJ  infii^Iit,  and  that  quality  oi  being  alive, 

vbifh  etwures  for  nil  the  playa  of  Nf.  Sardou,  if  not  a  purraaiieDt  repnta- 

twp,  &  great  run  for  ihu  time  heiojj.     In  "  La  Tvsca  "  our  nerves  arc 

(htl:«n     l>y  the  criee  of  a  tnan  hleeiling;  unrler  the  torture,  and  liy  tho 

save  £ck  which  the  heroine  Icillsthe  man  who  had  offorod  her  her  lover's 

Kfeal   tlie  price  of  her  owu  honour;  in  "L'Aft'aire  Cldtnenceau,"  Che 

iBtmafc  again  hinges  oa  a  mnrJcr,  for  the  sculptor  etabs  his  wife  for  her 

ulkitls  fulness,  though  he  cannot  cease  to  love  her.     PcTha|Ki  the  piece 

Mreasome  of  iU  eucoees  to  the  other  telling  scenes,  in  which  Iza  poses  to 

itr  hamh&nd  for  a  statai;  nf  Dunac,  or  enters  the  hall  disguised  as  a  page. 

Bot  tla^  profound  human  interest  of  the  novel  quite  disappear  in  the 

pUy,  A.'od  there  remains  nothing  hiit^  a  sort  of  variety  eulertsinmeRt, 

«iy  *ta.fiy,  very  aensnal,  very  hrutal,  and  veiy  cleverly  put  togethet  by 

M.d'JVx-tois. 

31.  iJaltWy's  "Al)l>6  Constantin,"  given  at  the  OymnaBe,  is  in  a 
softer  strain;  and  though  this  delicious  trille  lins  sulforcd  almost  as 
Dodi  :^LS  "  L'AQaire  C1<!tDcneeau  "  in  its  transfer  to  the  boards,  it  ig  ■ 
gnat  x-«2st  to  tiod  oneself  for  a  whole  evening  in  the  company  of  people 
who  ac-u  good — and  so  very  cleverly  good.  M.  Hale'vy  can  do  anything 
he  lik^B  with  ub;  he  makes  tia  qnitc  believe  the  raoat  unlitt'Iy  things. 
Mil  identify  ourselves  by  sympathy  with  people  who  arc  all  that  is 
nrtiioi^xs  and  rich  and  happy  and  nice.  Vou  epeud  the  crouing  in  a 
chann  ^A  world— something  between  the  earthly  Paradise  and  the  land  of 
-^  ne ;  and  you  dream  out  the  delightful  dream  vithout  ever  waking 
^  V»9  eriticaJ.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  it  as  a  play,  it  i»  a  charming 
lilt  «r  literature,  and  that  is  sayiug  something. 

Th^    opera  hsa  given  us  nothing  new.     The  only  musical  events  have 

heon    -til*  performance  of  M.  Gounod's  "  Mora  et  Vita  "  at  Kouou,  and 

llifl  i-<? production  at  the  Concert  Colonna  of  >I.  Mn&scnict'a  first  and 

jwha  jais  best  work,  "  Marie  Madeleine."     Into  that  work  he  threw  the 

vkf^ia      passion  of  his  twenty-fire  years  and  the  first  freshness  of  his 

Wpir^cktion.     He  was  then  sUU  in  Kome,  and  just  engaged  to  the  lady 

ho  afterwards  became  his  wife,  and  tlic  oratorio  bears  the  stamp  of  Uie 

jRlijgaoas  and  emotional  enthusiasm  awakened  in  the  soul  of  the  young 

brtift     and  lover  by  the  sight  of  the  Eternal  City,  and  the  Biiblime  yet 

Ki.^ti8  forms  of  the  Albanian  and  Subine  landscape.     Madame  Krause 

t^  ^11  her  great  dramatic  force  to  thij  lotcrpretatiou  of  thi»  rich  and 

P**M-onatc  music,  and  M.  Massjenet  enjoyed  at  the  ChAtelet  concerts  one 

^  eftl^^  finest  triumpUs  of  his  bniliant  career. 

B     ^    'vivorti  must  be  said  of  two  very  interesting  thcatricnl  experiments. 

"  One    .of  these  is  the  Tlicatre  of  Traneparcndcs  (omb}'ea  elnnom-s]  opened 

g^tlx«  original  *'Caf^  du  Chat  Noir/'  where  M.  Salis  hulds  his  new 

iMh^^jgi^  cf  impressionist  painters  and  poets  of  the  decadence.     These 

P*oV<jininnes  in  coloured  transparencies  are  not  only  picl.ure»que,  tliey 

°^^  real  dramatic — not  to  say  poetic— invention,  and  they  d»  great 

f'"^**it  to  the  etfortsof  the  designers,  MM.  Carau  d'Achc,  Sahib,  Willett, 
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and  Riricr?.     Th«  other  esperimont  U  the  ThcAtrc  Lil>rc,  founded  for  ' 
parpose  of  ^ving,  from  time  to  time,  representation!  by  amateur  acU>~ 
or  actors  borrowt'd  from  the  various  tbeatws,  of  piecw  whicli,  from  tli-^^ 
original  or  «vcn  ccccutric  character,  couUl  hardly  iind  their  tray  oa 
the  regular  stage.   Ttiuii  they  propose  to  attempt  Tolstoi's  terrible  disc^^ 
"  La  Pnissance  dcB  Tcaebres."     So  fiir,  the  only  play  given  at  the  fr^'^ 
theatre  which  has  really  siicceedod  with  the  public  has  been  a  liir^    "* 
piece  taken  from  the  beet  of  the  Goncourts'  novels,  "  Sccur  Philomeiic.-    " 
In  conclusion,  we  liflve  one  death  to  chronicle  which  has  Iwen  a  n»^^ 
«Yent  in  Fans — the  death  of  ^ime.  Boucicaut.     She  began  life  wtUi  ^9- 
little  draper'^  shop  in  the  Uue  de  St'vrc6>  ninrriod  her  assistant,  and  th«d* 
two  together,  ly  dint  of  tbcir  own  prudence  and  capacity,  gradually"^ 
increased  their  business  till  it  grew  into  the  Bon  Marche,  the  higmt-^ 
shop  in  Pahij,  and  very  nearly  the  biggest  in  the  world.    The  place  u  a 
marvel  of  organization.     Mme.  Boucicaut  lost  Grrt  her  husband  and 
then  her  son;  and  sha  then  aesociated  with  her  in  the  btaainces  her  ten 
principal  frnpUtyea,  and  afterwardH  turned  the  Bnn  March):  into  one  great 
co-operative  establish  men  t,  in  which  every  (mplo'j^  has  an  interest  pro- 
portioned to  his  oBice  and  his  salary.     At  her  death,  she  bequeathed  tlie 
greater  part  of  her  immense  fortune  to  hor  eviployftj  entreating  them  to 
carry  on  in  the  same  spirit  "  the  work  info  whicn  she  had  put  all  her 
ambition  and  all  her  heart."   She  gave  mngnifieent  legacies  to  nntimhtr 
of  philautlinipic  undertakingSj  without  distiuctiun  of  creed,  and  left  the 
residue,  amounting  to  some  ten  million  francs,  to  the  hospitals.    It  is  no 
mean  sign  of  thi>'  democratic  day  wc  live  in  when  a  little  draporcss  lives 
to  roahe  such  princely  largess,  and  shoivs  a  royalty  of  spirit  that  kin^ 
might  envy.   The  gift  of  Chantilly  tx>  the  Inslitul«  by  the  Due  d'Anmale. 
mid  the  will  of  Mme.  Boucicaut — these  are  the  two  titles  of  honour  of  the 
year  1H87. 

G.  Moxor. 


j-CrKTHER  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  ON  THE 
IRISH  DEMAND. 


EVER  since  the  (question  of  Irish  autonomy,  or  Homo  Kule,  was 
fully  opened  two  ycnn  ago,  when  Ireland  through  bcr  represen- 
tatires  wisely  and  frankly  aeeqitcd  the  design  of  a  Statutory  Parlia* 
Bent,  1  hare  maiotaiocd  to  the  best  of  m;  ability  that  the  adjustment 
of  Ihia  great  qacation  could  but  be  effected  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
two  hJRtoric   parties  of  Brilish   poiitic*,  to   whom  it  offcr«  an  open 
grooiid  for  common    action.      In    particular  1  have  dcnired  and  still 
dean  to  press  this  proposition,  that  there  is  DOtliiog  in  the  priucipleii 
of  the  menaare  which  ought  to  repel  a  Tory  or  Conserratire  party 
irofu  ita  adoption.      It  is  a  measure  which  acknowledges,  and  conse- 
ent«a,  the  traditions  of  the  country  that  calls  for  its  application.     It 
ia  B    measure  which    restores  ancient  and  prescriptive  rights  long 
enjoyed    in  principle,    and    in  17&3    nioet  Bolemnly,    and   not    lets 
anaQimotisly,  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain.      I  descend  to  a  much 
lower  order  of  ideas    when  I  add,    it   in  a  measure  which,    what- 
ever particular  form  it  may  take,  mast  certainly  diminish  the  weight 
and    activity  at  St.  Stephen's  of  an   clement  which,  whether  1>y  its 
uataie  democratic  or  not  (and  on  this   point  there  may  be  serioua 
doubts),  is  and  must  be  under  its  present  circumatuiccs  discontented 
mad  eatraoged,  and  on  that  account  inclined  to  promote  political  and 
adnuniatrative  innovatioua.     The  last-named  reusim  is  circumstantial, 
and  I  admit  that  there  are  also  circumHlauct-s  in  the  state  of  Ireland, 
which  may  weigh  in  the  other  scale.     But  the  two  first  lie  at  the  root  of 
the  whole  matter,and  must  operate  on  minds  dispcjsed  toconservatism. 
wbcQ  they  can  bo  regardctl  with  traociuillity  and  outside  the  vortex 
of  I^liamentary  politics. 

Again,  there  are  oertatQ  portions  of  the  argument,  as  well  as 
^certain  classes  of  miodsj  that  recommend  aa  attempt  at  what  1  may 
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term  literary  consideration,  in  preference  to  handling  tbem  in    'fc^Tbe 
manner  which  at  prcscut  icems  to  he  marked  out  as  the  proper    ci^uc 
for  the  furtherance  of  Irish  autonomy  :  I  mean  those  portioaa  oC        it. 
which  ill   tbcmsclvcB  require   ouly  the  dry  light  of  reflection,    ^^aod 
vbich  arc  canly  ecporablc  from  appeda  to  feeling.     The  movcmca.  ^^^  ot 
a  boat  docs  not  depend  only  on  the  mcaaiired  action  of  the  rower,  bitt 

alao  on  the  violence  of  the  stream ;  so  these  topics,  vhen  touched  ia 

pnbhc  assemblies,  even  though  in  moderate  and   careful   langti^^sge, 
acquire  a  colour  from  the  very  atmosphere  iii  which  they  arc  opcc=zned, 
and  come  to  be  inseparably  associated  with  the  general  trcatmim  g       of 
the  fiuhjcct,  which  ticceftsarily  involvea  matters  of  feeling  and  of  p^^arty 
mteretit,  if  not  of  crimiaatiou  and  invective  ;  weapons  which    l=»iTie 
come  even  more  largely  into  the  arena,  since  men  have  turned    a.  ^w«y 
lifora  argument  upon    Home  Rule  to   scrutiny  and  criticism  of         lie 
jal  administrntion  of  Ireland. 

These  are  the  reasons  which  induce  me  once  more  to  wk  of  ow 
opponents,  through  the  pages  of  a  periodical  without  political  t^»-»nt, 
that  they  will  consent  to  look  into  the  interior  circle  of  our  ■<:3on- 
trovcrsy,  and  will  examine  for  a  while  the  ideas  and  facts  wbicls-  ^ 
within  and  behind  its  popular  and  usual  terminoltigy. 

In  a  former  attempt,  intended  to  be  of  the  same  anodyne  eharaC^t^T, 
I  endeavoured  to  make  good  the  following  propositions : — (T.)  'I-ost 
Ireland  would  do  well  to  renounce  all  idea  of  obtaining  what  ™ 
wanted  from  the  fears  of  England.  (II.)  That  in  the  interpret^"*"*" 
of  the  Bills  of  1886,  methods  had  been  followed,  and  a  spirit  of  ^^^o"' 
atruction  allowed  to  prevail  against  the  weaker  party,  to  show  '■^'* 
they  were  dangerous  to  England,  which,  if  followed  by  the  ^  " 
uation    in   dealing    with    those    measnrea,   would  have    much     i*^*" 

plausibly  shown  that  they  wore  insufficient  and   inadmissible ^^^^ 

that  tbey  were  dangerous  and  oppressive.  (HI.)  That  the  appa 
disposition  of  Ireland  to  uudervaliic  lier  share  in  Imperial  con 
was  accounted  for,  and  for  the  time  warranted,  by  the  circumst* 
of  her  previous  history.  (IV.)  That  neither  by  an  experimex'-  ^V 
"  firm  government "  (the  Coercion  Act  had  not  then  been  propo*  "*■  t 
nor  by  administrative  changes,  could  the  political  question  of  '^- 
nationality  be  disposed  of.  (V.)  That  a  continuance  of  the  pr^' 
legislative  relations  between  the  two  islands  secures  to  ifr. 
and  his  friends  a  monopoly  of  power  over  the  hearts  and  wills  o^ 
Iriah  nation,  whereas  the  change  that  is  profxised  would  call  intc^  ^. 
and  action  new  and  balancing  iuHucuccs  of  a  broader  and  t^^^^  -<■ 
diversified  character.  (VI.)  That  wo  have  no  title  to  complai*^^^- 
subscriptions  from  America  in  aid  of  the  Parliamentary  Irish  p^^^'n 
who  are  defending  the  interests  of  perhaps  the  poorest  peopl^_^  . 
Europe  against  the  concentrated  wealth  of  the  richest.  (VII.)  'J^^. 
ihz  Imperial  Parliament  is  not  warranted  in  claiming  for  itself   ^ 
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^^j>^it  of  [iiibitua,!  good  intcotiun  and  enlightened  action  toirardf 
jx^laud.  (VIII.)  That  the  argumenta  derivable  from  the  ScottiBh 
XJjxiou.  really  recommend  a  change  in  the  sulwisting  logUUtive 
fclationn.  (IX.)  That  the  moncy«CQnt  of  mKintAuiiDg  those  relations  is 
gxtrcmely  heavy ;  and  that  the  cost  in  character  is  heavier  still,  if 
cb*'^^^'^  i'  ^o  ^  measured  by  the  eeusc  of  muukind  at  lai^  ;  as  it 
ia  bardly  possible.  I  believe,  in  the  whole  range  of  literature,  through 
^11  tribes  nnd  cotintrics,  to  find  a  single  judgment  favourablo  to  the 
general  conduct  or  the  attitude  of  England  towards  Ireland.* 

To  these  propositionn,  which  hare  not  been  widely  coutrovcrte<lj  I 
yr^ll  only  add  a  few  remarks  in  relation  to  two  among  them.      (I.)  The 
c^tMC  of  the  pecnniaiy  cost  of  our  present    relations   witli   Ireland 
1^     one  of  peculiar,  I  should  think  of  unparalleled,  inielicity.     Ireluud 
is    governed,  in  civil  mattcra,  worse  than  England  or  Scothmd,  and  at 
sJsout  twice  the  annual  cost  per  head.     It  would  be  difficult  to  dift- 
tribnte  the  charge  of  the  navy  I»etween  the  countries.      But  ta  regards 
^X'ViJ  charge,  it  is  probably  not  estravngant  to  say  that,  if  we  separate 
tbst  portion  of  the  army  which  exisU  for  ornament  of  Stat«,  and  to 
lkO«p  up  the  macluDery  of  recruiting,  from  what  is  properly  in  the 
nature  of  a  garrison,  ve  require  for  the  Hvc  millions  in  Ireland  nearly 
as  caany  soldiers  as  for  the  thirty-two  millions  in  England  and  Scot- 
l«jid,  and  we  use  them  a  great  deal  more.     But  if  we  place  the  pro- 
portion needed  for  Ireland  (far  too  low)  at  one-half,  even  then  the 
meaning  is  that  five  millions  in  Ireland  need  as  much  control,  on.  behalf 
of  law  and  order,  as  sistceu  in  Great  Britain.     Ireland  must  then  be 
debited  with  oue-third  part  of  the  military  Lome  sen-ice  charge.     The 
total  of  the  charge  will  be  estimated  at  &  moderate  rate,  if  we  place 
it  at  twelve  miUiona  annually.     This  would  menu,  for  each  head  of  the 
population,  sixteen  ahillingn  in  Ireland  against  live  iu  Great  Britaiu. 
T}>e  civil  charge  is  about  sixteen  shillings  iu  Ireland  and  eight  iu 

^Orcat  Britain  :  so  that  in  civil  and  army  charges  only,  talccn  together,  it 
(XMta  us  tlurty-two  ahilliug!)  annually  to  keep  the  irishman  in  a  state 
flf  dirouic  discontent,  while  for  little  more  than  thirteen  shillings  we 
keep  the  Englishman  better  provided,  and  generally  contented.      The 
r»tio  is  that  of  five  to  two.      But  this  is  not  all.     "V^Hiile  we  are  at 
I         tkia  enormous  charge,  Ireland  loudly  and  bitterly  complains  that  we 
I         Wtg  fleeced  her,  aa  Dr.  Johnson  predicted  that  we  should.     And  I 
■      Kt  compelled,  after  some  inquiry  into  a  very  intricate  subject,  to  .■<ay 
H    tbat,  u  respects  the  share  of  the  National  Debt  charged  on  her  under 
'        Iho  «n»Dgement8  of  the  Act  of  Union,  her  complaint  is,  in  my  opinion, 
oae  tW  substance  of  which  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  confute. 

i2.)  Under  another  important  bead  we  are  iu  the  same  unfor- 
fciD«te  predicament.  The  vast  tribute,  which  for  inauy  years  was  paid 
wy  .America  to  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  did  nut  shuck  the  mostseusitive; 

•  Stnettertth  Ctntur^.  FcbruiO"  1867. 
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yet  the  earns,  comparatively  trifling,  which  America  has  coatriba: 
XDore  recently  towards  cnahling  an  iiiipoTerisbed  tenantry  to  ms 
theiT  Pnrlinmcntary  stmpnlo,  have  heoome  the  snhject  of  iodi^ui 
denunciation.     But  America  aepmn  to  he  of  opiniou  that,  in  the  mattq 
of  this  Iritth   question,  she  has    some  title  to  eomplain   of  oa 
vexing  her  with  a  cause  of  internal  trouble.     'Whether  this  be  »o  or 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  she  suScrs.  in  her  internal  poll 
from  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Iriab  question.     It  is  ohriously  for 
interest  that  the  various  races  and  natiotiaUties  rcpre*ented  by 
crowds  of  craigruuts  to  her  shores  should  as  rapidly  M  poauUe  mdj 
down  and  merge  into  the  great  American  unity.     In  the  case  of 
Irish  portion,  the  Lines  of  cleavage  arc  numerous  between  them  and 
general  community.      Speaking    generally,  that   vast  eommunity 
Anglo-Saxon,  Protestant,    and  rich :    while  the  Irish  are  general 
Celticj  Roman  Catholic,  and  poor.      But  all  the^e  distinctions  would 
gradually  Kofteued  eway  and  blurred,  were  it  not  that  one  maab 
•entimeut,  holding  the  entire  Irish  clement  together,  maintains  and 
maintained  by  these  secondary  divisions.     It  seems  that  tn  Ami 
there  is  an  increasing  interest  in  Saint  Patrick's  Day.    The  intelligi 
critic,  in   a  recent  number  of  the  North  American  Revinp,  who 
tioBs  this  fact,  also  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  The  thniijrhts  of  tlie  go-called  Irish  Americans  ar«  ftonstantly,  IT 
almost  exclusirelj,  occupied  witli  their  own  race,  and  with  the  ioterM 
the  c(»antry  from  wliicli  iliey  came.  The  vory  expreiidon  'Irish  Amerk 
is  the  mwit  Kirioui  «jTnfitc>ni  of  sill,  for  it  points  to  the  isoUtion  of  the  clai 
which  it  is  applied,  tho  for«gn  sentituAit,  the  divided  loyal^,  )uid  the  UX 
to  bccorae  entirely  American,  which  there  is  so  much  r«uoi)  to  lament."* 

This  is  not  a  theoretical  or  sentimcntaJ  grierance.     The  im 
venience,  experienced  as  well  as  apprehended,  is  that  the  actiois 
this  IriRh   party  in  American  questions  comes   to  he    directed 
1^  American,  but  by    Irish    motives.      In  former  Parliaments, 
House  of  Commons  has  keenly  felt  the  disadvantages  of  having  wit 
itself  a  body  of  men,  though  not  much  exceeding  one-twentieth  of 
numerical  strength,  who  voted  steadily  together  on  all  great  Mi: 
tcrial   questions,  such   ss  those   of  finance  and  foreign  policy,  f 
reference  not  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  to  the  bearings  of  the  v 
on  Irish  interests.     But,  in  a  country  so  solidly  compacted  ss 
the  disturbance  resulting  was  limited  to  the  sphere  of  party  actl 
ia  was  Parliamentary,  not  uatioual.      It  is  a  far  more  serious  m 
if  in  the  United  States,  which  cannot  be  exempt  from  the  risks 
attend  what  may  be   culled  the   growing   pcriuil    of  national  1 
section  of  the  population,  amounting  probably  to  onc-tentb,  ha. 
poles  of  its  action  in  American  controversies  fixed  or  unfixed  b 
interests  of  an  agitated  and  struggling  Ireland.     Suppose 
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-j^-«ened :  imagiuo  that  there  was  a  corresponding  party  among  as, 

^ylsick  swajcd  this  way  ot  tbat,  which  lyBtematically  cast  its  weight 

^23,to  oue   or  another   scale    m    British  cuntrovcnies,  acconling  aa  it 

^oulil  best  serre  some  particalar  purpose  purely  iDtcmal  to  America ; 

jji<^  *hat  Tory  is  there  among  us  who  would  not  legitimately  and 

ae*ontly  wish,  and,  if  he  could,  would  not  try  to  promote,  the  final 

gjjjoitmcnt  of  tbat  American  controversy?     It  is  not  too  much  to 

f^y  that  the  Iriah  Amcricaua  are  subject  to  the  action  of  many  inSu- 

fXtca,  disposing  them  even  to  embroil  the  Unitpd  States  with  Kugtand. 

^nd  if  happily  it  should  be  found  that  these  iuSuences  now  govern  the 

^imis  of  no  more  than  a  hanilful,  surely  the  reason  wtll  be  that  America 

obscrrca  the  confcsseil  and  amazing  accession  of  power  which,  within 

tvo  years,  the  cause  of  Iri»h  autonomy  has  received  throughout  the 

United  K  ingdom,  and  hails  the  reasonable  pro6pcct,which  this  acccsrioa 

opens  to  them,  of  an  early  and  efTcctual  settlement. 

Usviug  Buid  thus  much,  in  a  tone  not  otherwise  than  calm,  in 
fttrtlieraoce  of  my  former  Notes  and  Queries,  I  will  now  take  upon  me 
to  Buke  some  additions  to  the  list. 

I.  And  tirst,  discharging  all  had  blooil  from  my  inquiry,  I  wonld 
nk.  what  is  meant  by  Unionism  ?  What  is  tlic  union  which  it  seeks  to 
|irocurc  ?  la  it  a  reality,  or  U  it  a  dcltision  ?  From  my  point  of  new, 
piOtb'tg  is  80  easy  as  to  tind  summary  auBwcrs  to  these  qucstiona. 
But]  am  icekiug  to  do  that,  which  is  so  needful  and  useful  in  all 
qpuMions  of  controversy.  I  deairu  to  mount  myself  for  a  few 
nkomcnta  on  the  nets,  the  stage,  or  other  eminence,  which  forms  ths 
poiat  of  view  for  the  oj)]>oucnt ;  and  to  have  what  kind  of  outlook, 
from  that  point  of  view,  spreads  itself  before  him. 

Hvw  it  must  in  fairness  be  admitted  that  there  is  much  to  incite 

weadvenary  to  a  sauguiuo  and  confidoat  reply  to  the  first  of  these 

inqnrin.     Unionism  is,  in  one  aonse,  a  great  fact.     It  is  the  Par- 

Uanentary    name    assumed,  and  undoubtedly    assumed    with  entire 

HnceriLy,  by    a  combination    which,  eighteen   months  ago,  ineluded 

Aesly  (bar  hundred  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  which  as  yet 

Btav  include  three  hundred  and  eighty,  and  which  wilt  still  bear  much 

^pletion  before  the  figure  of  the  descending  majority  comes  near 

to  the  point  of  junction  ou    a  level   with  that  of  the  ascending 

•minority,     'fhc  composition  of  the  party  is  still  more  commanding, 

tlian  arc  ita  imposing    numbers.     It  is  not  a  party    majiority ;  it 

includes  nearly  seventy  men,  who  liave  been  professed  and  habitual 

"Ppontnts    of  the  Toiy  party,  with  which  they  now  devotedly  co- 

•*pcraic :  and  in  this  important  contingent  arc  included  many  cases  of 

'"ccu  and  extreme,  some  of  eminent,  and  one  at  least  ofapleudid  and 

^l^'Ver  to  \)C  forgotten    Liberalism.     The  alliance  has  been  tested  to 

^po    uttermost  by  the  strain  of  circumstance,  and  it  bos  borne  the 

^P*^kin.     This  largo  proportion  of  the  House  of  Q'ommons  has  at  its 
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back  nine-tenths  of  the  ilouite  of  Lords;  nioe-tentlis  at  least 
is  termed  tie  wealth  of  the  country,  and  of  the  vast  force*  < 
influeQce  ;  an  oTerwhcJming  sharo  (in  its  onn  estimation)  o: 
iutellcct,  and  undoubtedly  an  enormous  prD|)orlion  of  those  t 
received  an  academical  edacation  in  England.  Conserratisn 
half  &  cciiturj  faceil  iu  the  field,  with  aneqnal  yet  not  grossly 
forces,  the  unbroken  power  of  Liberalism ;  how  mtioh  easier 
task  be  now,  when  it  has  only  to  encounter  "  the  Gladstoniao 
the  Tjiberal  party?"  Sucli  aGolistli  surely  can  have  no  misig' 
to  smashing  so  mutilated  and  so  poor  a  David. 

It  seems  very  difhcult  to  detect  a  speck  in  tlua  Dectarinct 
in  this  lute.  In  coatemplatio^  the  vast  and  serried  array  of  I, 
I  am,  LovTCvei,  apt  to  recollect  the  Austrian  quadrilateral  in  t 
Italy.  It  was  always  "impossible"  for  Aastria  to  sarre 
powerful  a  knot  of  fortresses.  It  was  "impossible"  for  any 
power  to  conquer  it.  ]Jut  a  very  few  years  had  elapsed,  when 
Mantua,  Feschiera,  and  Legcano,  which  composed  that  quad: 
one  and  all  formed  part  of  an  united  Ituly.  I  predict  no 
surrender.  I  do  not  agree  with  those  (if  any)  who  think 
soon  as  the  House  of  Commons  removes  itself  from  the  batte 
of  Irish  questions  to  the  more  diversified  and  wide  arena  of 
intcrestii.  Unionism  (ns  it  is  called)  will  break  in  pieces. 
then  that  there  is  a  ready  answer  to  my  inquiry,  what  is  Ux 
It  is,  if  not  a  principle,  a  fact.  But  the  affair  will,  I  think,  1 
much  lAore  serious  if  we  can  induce  Unionism,  by  a  friendly 
to  retire  into  its  chamber,  and  to  lock  the  door,  and  to  bo  b( 
then  to  aak  itself,  what  is  Uiiiou? 

No  doubt,  the  first  imputtive  answer  would  be,  that  i 
strength.  But  Siamese  union  is  not  strength;  on  the  contr 
-weakness ;  and  there,  if  anywhere,  wo  undoubtedly  tiavc  incor 
union.  It  is  not  a  question  whether  there  is  or  is  not  incor| 
but  whether  the  incorporation  is  normal  or  abuormaL  Aur 
an  incorporating  union  with  Italy  and  with  Hungary,  Kus: 
Poland,  Belgium  with  Holland.  Incorporating  union,  it 
does  not  warrant  the  assumption  of  strength  and  safety.  It 
examined  in  each  cose  on  its  merits.  Let  us  look  at  our  ow 
poratiiig  Union,  not  in  regard  to  justice  or  humanity,  but  si 
order  to  take  n  measurement  of  its  strength. 

In  doing  this,  can  we  place  our  reliance  on  the  ""loyal "  m 
It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Bright  at  two  millions  out  of  Sve.  It  poa 
far  the  larger  part  of  Irish  wealth.  "With  such  elements,  such 
of  power,  the  minority  ought  to  hold  its  own.  But,  withoat  ei 
at  present  the  highfiown  numerical  estimate,  wc  have  to  ob« 
thisminorityncvcr  on  anyone  historical  occasion  has  held  itso' 
under  Klizabcth,  net  under  Charles  I.  in  1641,  not  under  J| 
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1^0,  not  under  George  III.  ia  I79S.  Id  every  crisis  the  natiousl 
Qf  the  relxJlious  morcmeat  in  Ireland  baa  beeu  put  down,  but  only  hj 
^c  iutcnrcution  of  Englisb  military  ]iower.  Under  Charles  I.  and 
jnjnea  JI.,  moreover,  they  were  not  put  down  until  England  was  at 
leisure  to  turn  bor  whole  strength  upon  the  sister  i«taad.  In  1798, 
^rbeu  wc  bad  not  our  whole  strength  disposable,  it  cost  a  very  great 
effort  to  put  down  what  may  he  regardetl  as  the  rebellion  of  a  uugle 
co^^^J  '•  aud  it  is  a  well-aapportcd  opinion  that,  if  the  rebellion  of 
1  "OS  bad  extended  from  Wexford  through  all  those  parts  of  Ireland 
^irlicrc  the  national  party  and  sentiment  prevail,  it  could  not  have 
lH:cn  pnt  down  at  all. 

»Bat  inasmuch  as  Ireland  now  wiitely  abjures  all  thoughts  of  force, 
ft  is  thought  that  no  analogy  prevails  between  their  past  occasions 
axid  the  present  one.     No  analogy,  certainly,  in   this  respect,  that 
the  separation  of  the  countries  was  then  more  or  less  in  view,  while 
^  now,  if  still  iu  the  abstract  possible  (as  Lord  Macnulay  thought)^  yet 
y^t  ia  for  all  practical  purposes  out  of  view.    But  there  is  the  strongest 
imsginable    analogy   in   this   most  practical    respect ;  that  we    still 
maintain  in  Ireland  a  force  of  mixed  police  and  military,  sufiicient  to 
hold  her  down,  and  that   until  the  political  controversy  is  adjusted, 
that  force  cannot  be  diminished.      Its  maintenance    is   necewuy 
pcrlinpB  for  security,  certainly  for  confidence ;  for  that  Bccondaiy, 
lelative  confidence,  which   alone  English  ascendency  can  ever  inspire 
or    enjoy  in   Ireland.     This  is  the  union  we  have  established  with 
Ireland ;  and  is  this  union  strength  ? 

In  what  seuae  is  it  strength  ?  In  what  sense  does  it  add  to 
our  resources?  Wo  have  free  trade  with  Ireland.  But  that 
abaolute  free  trade  it  is  propoM»i  by  the  Home  Rule  parties  to 
maintajn,  and  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  any  latent  or  possi- 
ble Irish  protectionism  ;  we  would  have  secured  it  also,  had  this  been 
i&  oar  power,  from  the  less  excusable  follies  that  have  obtained  some 
TOgDC  io  England.  Then,  we  have  Irish  soldiers,  brave  and  true  men, 
mch  men  as  those  of  whom  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said  that  with- 
oat  them  the  British  victories  o£  the  great  wars  could  not  have  been 
■cbiered.  But  we  should  not  have  fewer  of  them,  nor  less  devoted, 
onder  Irish  autonomy.  Wc  should  in  truth  then  be  removed  from 
all  dsDgcr  of  hearing  any  statement,  such  as  was  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons  during  the  past  month,  and  made  without  contradiction, 
that  an  Iriflb  regiment  bad  to  be  summarily  sent  away  by  Hpecial 
train  from  MitcheUtown,  bcctUBC  the  men  cheered  those  Irish 
Nartionaliats,  on  whom  the  Government  were  at  the  time  bringing' 
to  bear  the  powers  of  the  law.  But  next,  tic  landlords  would  quitthc 
<^iiatry.  It  may  almost  be  doubted  whether  thii  would  he  an  evil,  a» 
*^iDpaKd  with  their  remaining  there  u  now  to  estrange  and  exaa- 
Pcnte  the  people  by  their  political,  and  some  part  of  their  prcedialy 
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Lction.  But  a  more  rational  and  cticcriug  prospect  is  openeil  by  the 
^lope  that,  when  once  the  ccutre  of  their  interests  and  reliances  was 
ihiricd  back  intu  Ireland,  from  whence  only  the  UuioD  displaced,  it, 
fthcy  voiiUl  begin  to  cultivate  gutxl  rclntioUH  with  their  countrymen, 
and  happily  reacquire  the  influence  nhicb  they  so  aaliappily  have 
lost. 

Where  then  is  this  strength  which  true  union  is  seen  to  bring, 
which  the  present  uuion  is  alleged  lo  briug,  and  for  the  elements 
and  neat  of  which  ire  have  thus  far  iuslitutcd  an  unrewarded  search? 

I  miut  go  uiic  step  further:  anil  aak  what  nauuer  of  fruit  we 
should  reap  from  the  Legislative  Union,  in  the  event,  the  improbable 
but  never  impowiblc  event,  of  our  being  involved  iu  m  ^kvX  war  ? 
Would  the  heart  of  Ireland  beat  in  unison  with  our  heart  ?  Would 
she  have  the  same  joys  and  sorrows,  iu  successes  and  defeats  ?  Taxee 
miut,  in  such  au  cvcut,  be  largely  and  severely  laid  upoo  the  three 
countries,  and  upou  ull  the  elapses  of  tbeir  iuhabicauts.  Would 
those  taxes  he  checrfnlly  paid  iu  Ireland  ?  If  military  dcoiands 
thickened,  and  cspcciutty  if  military  reverses  came  upou  ua,  could 
we  fall  back  upon  our  Iriah  garrison  of  thirty  or  forty  thouHaud 
men  (all  toldj,  as  a  rcscrvc-fuud,  like  the  force  in  all  part* 
of  Great  Britain,  to  reinforce  our  wasted  ranks  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  war  ?  Notoriously  the  case  is  far  otherwise ;  and  the 
high  likelihood,  if  not  the  certainty,  rather  is  that,  iu  order  to  fauitd 
or  bolster  up  that  confidence  which  wc  hare  chosen  to  build  on  the 
sand  in  prefereucu  to  the  rock,  wc  must  add  to  the  dcuiauds  fi-um 
other  quarters  an  increase  of  demand  for  Ireland,  so  that  alic  would  be 
not  ouly  OS  she  now  is  a  drain  upon  our  strength,  bat  a  drain  increas- 
ing within  our  own  borders,  in  proportion  lo  the  growth  of  need  or 
calamity  beyond  them. 

And  yet  tbis  was  not  always  so.  During  the  war  of  the  American 
Revolution,  we  drained  Ireland  of  soldiers,  tu  meet  our  militAry 
exigencies  Vicyoud  sea.  The  Irish  Parliament  itself  vulcd  a  contingent 
of  four  thuuMiud  men  in  loyal  obedience  to  the  Crown,  to  aid  iu  putting 
down  tlie  colonists.  It  was  the  military  denudation  of  the  country 
which  required  Ireland  to  fall  back  on  the  principle  of  popular  self- 
defence,  and  compelled  the  Government,  divided  between  opposite 
alarms,  to  concede  as  against  foreign  invasion  a  power  which  it 
knew  would  be  employed  in  furlberauce  of  Irish  liberties.  The 
viceroy  Buckingham  wrote  that  he  had  olTicial  intimation  of  a  medi- 
tated invasion  of  the  North,  and  that  he  could  not  supply  Uclfaat  and 
Currickfergus  with  mure  than  sixty  truupcrG.*  The  answer  to  all  thb 
will  of  course  be  that,  warned  by  experience,  we  shall  not  again  strip 
the  country.  And,  except  in  dire  extremities,  this  is  probably  true. 
But  it  means  that  we  sIibU  always  remain  under  the  necessity  of  kccp- 

•  Mscnevin'e  "  Uiitory  oX  the  Voluiiteorj  of  17S2,''  cUftp*.  i,  md  ii.  |ii».  71,  78  ••?. 
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^g    A  large  force  ia  Ireland,  however  much  it  may  be  Tinted  cLso- 

vliorc.     And  I  ask  the  candid  Unionist  irhat  *ort  of  Uxlit  does  thia 

anticipation  coHt  a[>an  his  fundnmcutal  proposition,  that  the  LegiHla- 

KtW<^  Unioo,  in  its  prc&cut  terms,  constitutes  a  portion  of  our  itrengtli  ? 

V         At  Derby,  ou  the  SOtb  of  last  December,  Lord  Salisbury  delivered 

^xk  elaborate  and  brilliant  speech,  iu  vhich  he  rentured  on  wbat  his 

friends  and    followers   bnve  almost  uuiformly  avoided,  an  excursion 

into  the  fields  of  history.      Mc  dealt  sli;;btly  with  a   portion  of  the 

'vrell-kiowo    instances  in  which  local   autonomy  has  prored  to  be  a 

yvoedy,  more   or   less  complete,  for    the  difliculties   arising  out  of 

isKB perfectly  aasorled    political    aggregation.      He  touched  more  fully 

oxa  tlie  case  of  the  Uuion  with  Scotland ;    and  he  propoundird  a  bold 

Bpcculstion,  based  (as  he  conceives)  ou  the  eiperieuce  of  the  great 

f^iaropean    States,   according  to    which    the  conduct  of  England   to 

rXrdaad,  though   blauicable    in    many  parlicuiars,  has  iu  its  essence 
Ivoca  defcusivc,  and  has  cxliibited  the  crotuttou  of  a  law  of  consoli- 
da^tian,  which  is  higher,  wider,   deeper,  than    the   acts  or  fancies  of 
isaciiTidual  men,  and  which  finds  its  parallels  io  the  unifying  processes 
aow    accomplished    in    Germany,    France,    !>pain,   and    Italy.      This 
(/ j^i^nisition,  large  in  scope  and  lucid  in  expression,  earned  the  eulogy 
jy     the  Times  newspaper  on  the  2l8t  of  December,  as  conceived  in 
'frlie  best  spirit  of  phitoaophical   statesmanship."      Into  the  grounds 
of    tliis  vncomium  I  ahatt  now  make  some  iuiiuiry;    for  I    deem  that, 
in     order  to  be  pliilosopliical  statesmanship,  it  ought  to  be  in  accordance 
■"ith    historical  fact, 

Xjct  me,  however,  obMrve  at  the  outset  that  Lord  Salisbury  does 
0*3^  profess  to  supply  us  with  n  history,  but  with  an  argument  npou 
Iii-^toTy.  He  ia  not  therefore  to  be  treated,  eveu  by  those  who 
■^«>«»t  widely  difl'er  from  hira,  like  men  who,  from  ignorance  or  bias 
°^^  exorbitant  cuuocit,  falsiry  history  and  circulate  imposture,  but  as 
****  «  who,  using  bis  liberty  of  private  judgment,  propounds  arguments 
'■■^ioh  it  is  well  to  place  iu  juxtaposition  with  counter-arguments, 
'■■^*t  both  may  be  tried  in  the  light  of  day. 

I  will  begin  by  endeavouring  to  present  n  summary  of  what  Lord 
^^^U^iabury  has  said.  In  order  that  this  might  be  done  wi ill  accuracy, 
*  ■'ook  an  early  and  moat  public  opportunitj,in  a  sijcech  at  Dover  on  the 
^^tL  of  last  Deci-mhcr,  of  expressing  the  hope,  almost  the  prayer,  that 
*■**"*  important  apcfch  might  appear  iu  an  authorized  report ;  for  surely 
a«  well  that,  while  tlic  ephemeral  products  of  prejudice  and  possloa 
»^h  almost  as  soon  aa  they  arc  bom,  like  foam  upon  the  wave, 
cucthing  like  pcrniancnee  and  authcuticity  uf  form  should  he  given 
^^  a  disquisition  by  a  Prime  Minister,  delivered  in  the  midst  of  a 
■  *'*^ait  world-historic  vouflict  between  nations,  and  shaped  "  in  the  beat 
i*»-*it  of  pbiloaophical  statcmanship."  The  invitation  has,  I  think, 
CO  been  repeated  in  the  Daily  News.     I  have  not  been  fortunate 
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enoogli  to  liear  ofkny  rcsponeo  to  this  appeal ;  nnd  I  Iiave  therefore 
no  alternative  but  to  draw  my  materials  from  a  newspaper  report,* 
wbicb,  howcrcr,  has  alt  tbc  uppcaranoc  of  bciug  full  and  careful,  and 
wbich  is  so  clearly  cut,  and  bo  witicrcnt  in  its  general  cbaracter,  tbat 
ao  accidental  alip  in  some  particular  cxpmssiou  is  not  likely  vit«Uy  to 
mar  the  general  effect.  1  believe  tbat  my  summary  incladci  erery-  ..^ 
tbing  tfbtch  is  most  pointed  and  most  pressing  in  the  argnmcnt  of  "^  , 
Lard  Salisbury,  and  1  sball  ask  the  followiug  queries  on  the  pro— .^^ 
positions  he  baa  set  forth  :  ^1 

II,   Whether  the  existing  cases  of  local  autonomy  are  la  trutb  <C*s^J 

barren  as  the  Prime  Minister  appears  to  suppose  ?  "1 

.  And  trbcthcr,  on  the  other  band,  bis  organic  lair  of  coaaolid^^^^ 

iion  is  n<]t  utterly  withnitt  application  to  tbc  cane  as  it  stands  betvo^^^^^ 

Great  Britain,  or  rather  between  England  and  Ireland  ? 

(1.)  Austrian  Homo  Rule,  says  Lord  Salisbury.t  works  because 
Emperor  ia  absolute,  or  very  nearly  absolute.     The  Constitution  of 
United  States  is  wholly  nnlikeonrs.     They  have  an  indepeudcut  e 
cutive.     Their  Federal  Conatitution  issued  in  the  Civil  War,  and    "^^^^^ 
Civil  "War  in  a  very  material  reduction  of  Home  Rule.      Sweden  ^^^t! 
Norway  are  nnitcdj  as  lUnovcr  and  England  were,  only  in  tbc  ]>c«-^^^3 
of  the  SovcTtign.     It  ia  euch  an  anion  &s  this  vbicb,  to  judge  Tj 
their  spceehes,  the  Liberals^  demand. 

(^.)  The  relations  of  Ireland  and  England  are  governed  by  n 
sity.     Tliere  ia  a  geographical  necessity  for  union  lietween  two  Sta 
where  the  independence  of  one  would  be  intolerably  injurious  to         (|. 

other.      At  each  point  of  the  history,  the  tendency  has  lieen  to  c ^jj. 

solidation.  Necessity  has  made  us  "compel  the  Irish."  Ireland  ^ 
always  been  the    "base  of  openttioiis  "  for  our  enemies^      So  iii^^der 

licnry  VII.,  Ileniy  Vlll.,  and  Eiiznbctb.      Under  the  Long  Pai -lii. 

ment,  Ireland  threatened  "  tbc  dominant  policy "  in  Englc^Boj. 
Ireland  took  up  "  the  defeated  and  lost  cause  of  James  II."  'i  '"ten 
came  another  step  in  eonsolidatiou.  In  178.?  Ireland  stabbed  V~  ^ng. 
land   in  the  back.     After  sixteen  years  ebc  wished  to  take  ■    ~^tep 

farther,  and  give  herself  to  Jacobin  France.     Mr.  Pitt  replied  wi tli  t 

measure  for  the  Parliamentary  Union.  We  have  a  right  "  to  — irsil 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Irish  to  our  views.'' 

(3.)  It  is  like  the    case   of  Scotland.     The  risings   of  [715-^  Mil 
1745  were  but  nominally  Jacobite;  really  protests  against  the  U. 
The  Scotch  are  a  much  more  manageable  people. 

(4.)   Our  trial  is  the  trial  of  other  nations.      The  Great  Ko 
States  arc  made  up  of  small  State*.     Germany  bad  400.     The  Fj 
any  number.     The  unity  of  Spain   has  been  oft«n  threaten' 

•  Lonilun  r.*m«,  Dec.  21.  18S7,  \  M  Dortf  (7Tj««,  D«e.Sl,l 

t  Thi*  ti  nijr  monl.     Lonl  ^lisbary  um  t}ie  ma))|ilicftbl«  sad  offMMi*e 
ScMntUU.     There  is,  I  aj'prehcticl,  no  daolit  tliat  vo  ImUi  bi«ui  the  am 
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^S^^fM^ues  Rod  Catalans,  but  it  is  beiug  combmcil  into  a  oonsolidntetl 
•MTaTttifi  Italy  was  a  aeries  of  states,  "  each  with  a  great  lilcrsrj  hUtory 
oC  its  owo.''  The  &aroe  thing  will  hsppcu  here,  as  in  thiac  four  cases. 
US  vat  the  generatioDB,  oa  they  grow  U]>,  muat  lidicTc  that  the  coiLioHcla- 
-fciosn  is  iueritable.  "'We  have  for  inuuj  ycar»,  almost  for  a  whole 
^csmaeration,  ptirsucd  the  wrong  path  in  this  respect." 

3.t  is  not  possible,  within  the  compass  of  this  article,  to  treat  fully 

tla«5  whole  of  these  compressed  and  pregnant  allcgationH.     With  three 

oa-s-'K  of  the  four  groujis  I  shaU  not  attempt  it.    As  regards  Ireland  and 

-t-ls^  "base  of  operations,"  I  coutentcdly  leave  to  public  appreciation 

si:i.<::h  suggestions  as  (for  instance)  that  the  main  operations  of  the 

X*opC9  And   their  party  against  Elisabuth  were  carried  on  in  Ireland; 

'iJsxi.t  the  rebels  of  1041  did  not  desire  to  remain  in  unioii  with  the 

British  Crown  ;  that  llr.  Pitt's  Act  of  Union  had  its  origin  in  the 

xebellion  of  1798;  or  that  that  rcbcllioD  was  duo  to  foreign  machi- 

n^,tioas.     With  respect   to  Scotland,  1  would  refer  to  the  partial 

ax'gaments  on  the  Scottish  Union  in  my  previous  Notes  and  Queries. 

K  Okx   the  daring  hypothesis  that  the  movements  of  1715  and  1745 

^   ^wriich  the  Prime  Minister  will  not  call  rebellions)  were  in  reality 

xnovemeuts  against  the  Union,  1  will  only    point  out  that  this  is  a 

discorcry  of  Lord    Salisbury's.     Sir  Walter   Scott  has  been   one 

azDOog  the  scvorerjudges  of  the  Union,  and  in  general  terms  describes 

it    sts  the  seed  of  the  coming  wars ;  but  he  also  says  in  express  terms 

tliAt  the  anti-Union  sentiment  "  came   in   aid  of  tha  zeal    of  the 

J^icobites,"  and  that  the  resentment  felt  was  "  not  so  much  against 

tke  measure  itself,  as  against  the  disadvantageous  terms  granted  to 

Scotland."'*      But  1  will  notice  that,  among  the  thousand  dillcrenccs 

between  the  Irish  and   the   Scottish  Acts  of   Union,  the  case  might 

alxoost  have  safely  rested  on  this  one.     The  Irish  Act  was  calculated 

to  ettablish   the  Kpiscopal   Protestants  of  the  country,  a  small  and 

tyrannizing  minority,  with  their  hated  privileges  and  institutions,  in 

permauL'Ut  and  secure  ascendency  over  the  mass  of  tlie  nation.     In 

Scctland  there  was  no  such  entlironement  of  a  faction;  the  internal 

l>m]uicc  of  social  and  political  forces  remained   al'tcr  the  Union  what 

it  lad  been  before ;  and  the  transaction   thus  avoided  the  infUctiou 

or  ft  deadly  wound  apoa  the  nation's  heart,  mind,  and  historical 

^H   traditions. 

^f  As  rcganis  the  cited  instances  of  autonomy  abroad,  I  agree  with 

I.«c3nl  Salisbury  that  the  position  of  tlie  Emperor  of  Austria  is  a 
'OT' eighty  instrument  in  the  adjustment  between  Hungarian  and 
•^lutrian  intcrcstn,  and  that  wc  have  nothing  which  corresponds  with 
»t-  Bot  must  KC  not  reciprocally  admit  that  an  adjustment  between 
*"'•*  L^ialaturcs  co-ordinate,  independent,  and  Bcvcrally  autocratic, 
J        •"^nirCB  a  force  of  regulating  appliances  wholly  uonecesaary  between 

^^[  •  '•TAlcsotaGriiiiabtl)er,"ehap.S5. 
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TftrllameuU,  of  which  oue  is  lucal  nad  tlcrivatiro,  the  other  Tmperial 
and  supreme.  Tlie  argument  Trom  Aiutria-Huugary  is  really  in  the 
nature,  not  of  an  exact,  but  still  of  an  a  fortiori  argument  in  our  favour. 
If  tiro  independent  and  nearly  equal  States  can,  \>y  the  expedient  oE 
autonomy,  be  made  to  work  as  an  organic  unity,  how  muclt  slighter 
srnst  be  the  strain,  where  there  ia  no  question  of  coavtitational  iude-  1 

pendcnce,  and  where  in  the  last  resort  tlie  superior  Parliament  retains  ( 

the  power  to  solve  any  and  every  coutrovcmy  bctwceu  them  in  such  "^ 

manner  as  it  may  think  fit.  "^ 

M'ilh  respect  to  America,  it  is  an  entire  error  to  say  that  the  ^^^^. 
Fedcrul  Constitution  "iasmrd  in"  the  Civil  War.  It  no  roon^^,^^^ 
issued  in  the  Cirit  War  than  the  Uritiah  Constitution  ia  the  French^,  ~^^ 


War.     It  was  not  produced  by  anything  ia  the  Constitution,  but  b- 
tlie  iDstitutiou  of  slavery.    Tbc  South  s&ccdcd,  not  iu  order  to  alter  tiK:^^ 
CoDstitutioa,  but  in  order  to  resist  the  limitatiou  of  the  territorifr^^^...^ 
•rea  oF  slavery.     The  North  niade  war  to  secure  and  enforce  th. 
limitatiiui. 

If  we  look  at  the  relations  of  right  between  the  Central  and  t" 
State    QoTcrnmcnta,    they    arc    very    different     from    the    relati 
estubliabcd  bctwct:n  the   Parliament  uf  the   itritiah   Empire  and 
Statutory  Parliaments  operating  in  many  of  the  Queen's  p<Mseui< 

for  the  Central  Government  i»  derivative,  and  the  local  [rnrrrnmr^^ ^i 

were  indcpoudcnt,  and  were  origiually  supreme.  But  what  Amep- 
suppUcs  is  an  cxumplo,  ou  the  largest  scale,  uf  a  succeasfal  divja^—  _^p 
between  Imperial  and  local  functions,  even  in  a  case  where  '*'  vJiq 
Central  jK>ncr  ia  secondary,  and  is  limited  to  certain  stipula-^^^^^ed 
offices.  And  tlie  argument  that  arises  upon  it  is  again  in  the  nat  »■-  im 
of  an  argument  a  fortiori,  A  gigantic  political  whole  i«  Itc^^spt 
together,  and  works  with  perfect  cfBcicucy,  although  the  roK^Sa. 
spring  is  relatively  weak,  for  the  governing  inetitution  has  no  pov^^vcr 
to  enlarge  its  own  prerogatives,  ur  to  override  the  separate  act^^Hon 
of  the  States  in  their  local  affairs.  Would  it  not  then  savour  of 
cowardice  to  renounce  the  hope    of  aeeonling  local   autonomy  to 

Ireland  without  danger  to  Imperial  authority,  when  it  ia  that  ImpCK^Hal 
authority  which  can,  by  itself  and  for  itself,  determine  the  limits  of 
tiiat  local  autonomy,  and  the  mcnua  by  which  it  ia  to  be  cooQ^cntKl 
within  its  proper  boundaries  ?  Lord  Salisbury  obicrvcs  that  ^«lic 
autonomy   of  the    States    has    Hince  the    war    been  reatratned.  IT, 

then,  this  restrained  autonomy  is  a  safe  autonomy,  why  does  Iw 
not  offer  it  to  Ireland,  and  throw  upon  her  the  responsibUitjr  f£ 
refusiug  it  ? 

1  next  come  to  the  case  of  Norway  and  Sweden  ;  which,  sccordBHuig 
to  Lord  Salisbury,  are  unitctl  only  in  the  person  of  the  SorcrcigO — -^  " 
Great  Britain  and  Hanover  were.      This  statement,  1  presume  to  ^t 

18  absolutely,  and  even  grossly,  wrong.     Between  the  Uovcmmco^     ''of 
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'C^:r«3at  Britain  and  rianorer  tticre  was  no  more  union  than  between 

of  Great  Britain  anil  Portugal.    The  King  of  Great  Britain  was 

B,  indccil,  not  of  necessity,  but  for  the  time,  according  to  the  re* 

cHtc  1bv»  of  succcsaioD,  the  Sovereign  of  UanoTcr.    Is  tliis  the  case 

^'orway  and  Sweden  ?     On  the  contrary,  the  naonarchy  is  organi- 

kUjr  one;  and  if  the  lieira  to  the  united  throne  were  all  avcpt  airay 

-the  hand  of  death,  a  nev  succession  would,  under  the  Constitution, 

'provided  b^  the  joint  action  of  the  two  Diets,  or  of  a  deputation 

ixn  them.      And  further  ;  these  countries  have  an  organic  provision 

r  the  seTcraaceof  Imtperial  from  local  affairs;  and  such  as  are  Imjicrial 

^  treated  l^  a  mixed  council  of  Swedes  and  Norwegians.     Now  this 

XBot  a  case  like  that  of  Austria.     There  ac  ancient  monarchj,  rich 

B.K3.      ffi^&t  traditions,   is   girt  about    with    institutions,   which    Lord 

*=^  afcliabarr — 1  must  aay  in  an  unfortunate  spirit  of  exaggeration — calls 

^  mrTj   nearly  absolute.     These  incidents  of  the  case  strengthen  the 

•p-M.  Apds  of  the  Sovereign,  and  enable  him  to  exercise  some  control  over 

»_»Tiraty  elements.     Tn  Norway  the  institutions  are  democratic ;  the 

|.ea.ngnage  specially  allies  the  people  with  Denmark,  not  with  Sweden  ; 

'fclrie  regal  office  is  not  absolute,  but  strictly  and  narrowly  limited  ;  and 

xa.cifc  only  the  monarchy^  bnt  the  connection  between  the  conutries,  is 

^    recent  one.    It  dates  from  181-1 ;  and  it  had  its  origin  amidst  the 

i^acidcnta  of  war.    Moreover,  the  present  King  was  unhappily  engaged 

for-  many  years  in  a  constitutional  conflict  with  the  reprcscntotiTcs  of 

^Torway,  in  which  be  was  defeated.     Nor  can  the  organisation  even 

zao'w,  perhaps,  be  said  to  be  in  alt  points  complete;  while,  as  to  force, 

ix.    wcould  be  difficult  indeed  for  the  four  and  three-quarter  millions  of 

Swrcden  to  bold  down  the  two  million  tughlauders  of  Norway.     Yet 

^mcli  is  the  rirtiie  of  local  autonomy  that,  with  this  most  grave  array 

^f     difficulties  against  it,  not  only  have  Norway  and  Sweden  never 

K^^cn  an  hour  of  trouble  or  of  care  to  £urope  about  their  affairs, 

Ikat.  a  sentiment  of  frienrlship,  and  even  of  mutual  affection,  has  sprung 

lip    between  the  populations,  and  has  largely  taken  the  place  of  the 

laoatile  feeling  exhibited  in  the  war  of  IBIl 

Tx)rd  Salisbury  has  pastied  by  in  silence  the  other  cases  of  old  world 
autonomy.  The  caae  of  Iceland,  in  connection  with  Denmark ;  of 
f  inland,  in  connection  with  Russia  ;  even  of  the  Lebanon,  and  certain 
of  the  iilauda,  in  their  relatioua  with  Turkey  ;  cases  which  sliow,  every 
one  of  tbem^  the  tendency  of  local  independence,  freely  conceded,  to 
•oiler,  or  to  qnalify  and  reduce  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  pro- 
Iklemi.  Nor  docs  the  Prime  I^Iiuister  notice  how  the  very  same  lesson 
ias  natively  taught  by  inverted  circuuistances ;  how  an  unsatisfied 
f*c»ltnd  is  commonly  reputed  to  be  the  scandal,  the  difficulty,  perhaps 
oven  the  danger,  of  Rossia;  how  Turkey  lost  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and 
Gjr«ce  ;  how  Austria  lost  Lombardy  and  Vcuctiu,  and  was  only  saved 
''^om  loaing  Hungary  by  the  iutcrvcotiou  of  the  Czar;  how  Denmark 
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lost  Sclileswig  ;  how  Holland  loat  Belt^itiin.  It  is  true  ilint  m  no  one 
instance  is  tlie  analogy  formal  nnil  precise,  for  no  snch  ttiiog  as  formal 
and  precise  analogy  exists  in  tiiatorical  comparisons  between  one  natioii 
and  another.  Hut  it  is  nUo  tnic  that  in  crcr^  important  inatanoe 
of  conceded  Home  Rule,  citlier  the  necessity  was  lets  or  the  diffiool^ 
greater ;  and  it  i«  also  true  that  no  one  case  can  be  jKiiutcd  out  wbere 
Home  Itulc  has  been  freeJy  couceded,  and  wbere  it  has  foiled  to  pro<Iuoe 
beneficial  results. 

)fy  conclusioii  then  is  that  the  examples  before  ns,  studied  in  tti^;^.  ! 
historic  spirit,  are  not  barren,  but  are  fruitful,  instrnctire,  and  higlilj^T^ 
cncniiraging  to  the  policy  of  a  real  local  autonomy  for  Ireland. 

III.   Ijct  me  now  turn  to  the  organic  law  of  consolidatioo,  whicr 
forms  undoubtedly  the  moBl  origiual  and  the  boldest  part   of  I*i^^-^_j 
Salisbury's  disquinitioti,  and  which  he  has  exhtbitetl  in   the  qnad^^^^ 
lateral   illuitration   drawn  by  him  from  the  fotir  caaea  of  Pranc;^;-^  * 
Spain,  Germany,  and  Italy.  ' 

The  choice  of  the  term  consolidation  is  skilful,  but  not  accora — -^^  — 
Water  in  a  certain  seiise  consolidates  into  ice.  But  it  is  not  forc^  ^^' 
to  form,  and  it  does  not  form,  around  a  centre.  Consolidation  ic^. 
result  from  processes  which  arc  not  spontaucoua  or  equable ;  buti. 
is  in  itself  an  equable  and  spontaDCous  process.  It  was  not,  stria 
speaking,  by  such  n  process  that  three  at  least  out  of  the  four  ap& 
fied  countries  were  united.  It  was  by  pressure  from  a  centre,  i"*-!  ~t^ 
formation  round  a  centre.  And  the  process  is  one  to  be  dcacri 
properly,  not  by  the  won!  eonaoUdatiou,  but  rather  by  the  mo 
appropriate  and  less  auBpiciouB  word,  centralization. 

I  should  be  the  last  person  either  to  question  that  these  cen' 
xatiotis  were  beneficial,  or  to  dctiy  that  a  tcudcucy  which  ccntralii^^ei 
may  also  consolidate.      Some  might  go  further  and  say  that  the  cc^^d- 
solidating  or  non-consolidating  effect  ia  the  test  which  establishes  t^^ 
legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of  the  centralizing  process.     Ancient  Its^nly 
was  cousolidated  by  being  brought  into  radiation  from  Jtome ;    >     -igt 
Bouo  will  suppose  that  ancient  Greece  would  have  been  consolida^^^ 
by  being  compelled  into  a  stntctural  unity  round.  Athens,  or  Spai — <i, 
or  Corinth,  or  Tbcbea.      Vrobalily  there  will  be  a  general  agrccna^=ait 
in  the  opinion  that  the  circamstanccs  of  political  aggregation  amc^^ng 
men  arc  infinitely  varied,  and  that  each  case  must  be  tried  upon        Ha 
own  merits,  both  to  show  whether  oouutrics  or  peoples  shotUd  un^^t*! 
and  also  to  Icam  into  what  kind  or  degree  of  union  they  should  en^^ker. 
The  olementH  which  should  govern  the  result  are  many  aud  ants 
aud  arc  capable  of  almost  ititlnitely  diversified  combiuatiuu.      Am 
them  are  race,  religion,  language,  history,  sympathy  or  anlipath 
character,   geographical    proximity,    internal     conformation     of 
country,  material  'n'ants  and  interests,  relief  from  internal  diOicnX 
f^iatioDa  to  the  outer  world  ;    last,  and  perhaps  most  of  all. 
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■^■1.i«r  wntimeot  of  nationality,  which  modcrQ  civilization  has  done 
xsuch  to  dcrelop,  the  cbaractcr  and  force  of  urbich  was  admirahly 
yj-t  Corth  bjr  Mr.  Lecky  in  an  early  work,*  aud  which  almost  assumes, 
\q,  sod  for  a  nation,  the  office  which  coQscicDCt:  discharges  fgr  the 
„2.^LWi(IaaI,  as  the  Iribimal  of  ultimaU;  appeal.  It  ia  Dot  a  mere 
ic  ntimcnt  of  race,  though  mce  is  comoiouly  included  in  it.  It  i^  not 
^^xxjjil;  an  ambiUoQ  to  nttaia  iadcpcadence,  or  to  escape  from  pres- 
gnjrc.  In  order  to  ascend  to  tlie  honours  of  natioQality,  there  mast  be 
jj.  the  ncccsBuy  conditions  of  what  may  be  termed  collective  or 
cojrporate  indiridualitf,  tested  by  reason^  and  siiiScieutty  coufirmed 
by  listory.  Where  these  conditions  do  not  ciist,  the  cause  must  he 
s'C=x-QCk  off  the  roll ;  where  they  do,  the  sense  of  uatiouality,  it  may 
a_I.xiHNt  be  saudj  is  immortal,  aud  only  bides  it  time. 

Xow  the  map  of  Europe  showi  ua  that  in  cases  like  those  of 
17  sugary  and  Xorway,  a  vif^orous  sense  of  uatioaolity  is  compatible 
VAthcfieetivc  organic  union  tempered  by  autonomy.  In  the  case  of 
SxTotlaod  we  sec  that  it  has  not  absolutely  excluded  even  the  coneeut 
of  a  imall  minority  to  be  associated  with,  or  swallowed  up  iti,  a 
I^tajiiameui  of  which  it  is  to  furnish  but  a  minute  fraction;  for  no 
OI3C  can  doubt  that  that  conscut  is  now  absolutely  free,  aud  that  its 
costiouancc  depends  upou  Scotland  herself.  But  what  I  observe 
fi.s-st  of  all,  in  Lord  Salisbury's  four  palmary  iustauccs,  is,  that  no  one 
of  them  offers  to  us  a  case  of  a  developed  historical  nationality  which 
fckas  ~bccii  absCH>bed  into  one  of  the  larger  masses.  Many  sCTcrances 
doubtless  there  have  bccu,  wUero  now  scarcely  a  scam  remains; 
Exaany  cases  where  race,  or  religion^  or  language,  or  manners,  or  local 
Kxsage  and  privilege,  or  where  the  coumc  of  history  and  politics,  have 
for  a  time  been  separate ;  but  not  oue  where  there  has  been  a  true 
XLatioDality,  like  that  of  Hungary  or  of  Norway,  with  some  stamp 
loffc  upou  the  course  of  human  history  to  attest  it. 

There  may  be  a  few,  aud   only  a  very  few,  cases  where   some   of 

U3«M  distinctions,  aud  capcciaily  chat  of  tribal  usage,  have  been  so 

siAlicnt,  that  they  might,  at  a  first  glance,  be  mi&takeu  fur  signs  of  an 

liiatoric  oatlonality.     Perhaps  the  ease  uf  the  Bust^ut-a  is  the  strongest 

of    these.      But  can  the  case   of  the  Basques    be  placed  higher  than 

&Ii&t  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scottaad,  before  the  as^iitnilating  measures 

of    tbe   rcigu   of  <ieorgc   111.?     The    llighlaudcrs  had    a   separate 

Isatigasge,  separate  traditions,  usages,  and  social  habits;   with  these 

distinctioas  they  joined   a  marked    military   superiority  over  tlieir 

neighbours ;    yet  the  candid   observer   will  feel  that    they  did   not 

pir>Mi|||s  the  constituent   conditions  of  a  true  historical   uationality ; 

Azicl  they  have  leamnl,  reeentlr,  hut  fully,  familiarly,  aud  freely,  to 

fcv^l  tliat  ihey  belong  to  the  integral  nationality  of  Scotland. 

k  Taking  again  the  case  of  ProTencc  and  other  neighbouring  lauds 
*  Intba  first  sditton  of  his"  Leaders  i>f  Gpiatoa  ialrDlacd." 
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long  ago,  aud  of  Brctagne  down  to  a  recent  date,  perhaps,  «t  tfae  present 
moment,  uo  one  will  deny  tLcir  possession  of  marked  s^iecial  note*. 
But  spcciaUies,  and  even  marked  specialties,  do  not  create  a  nation- 
ality, anjr  more  tban  the  sliapc  and  size  of  a  single  feature  determine 
the  character   of  a  countenance.     Xationalit)'  has  tliia  among  iu 
many  characteristic  qualitie$  :  it  maj*  be  troined  in  action,  or  it  may 
be  trained   in  auffering.     The  nationality  of  Italy,  for  example,  haa , 
been  trained,  in  the  mental  sphere,  by  that  sustained  effort,  which  hfti^ 
resulted  iii  the  formation  of  a  splendid  literature.    But,  in  the  sphere 
of  practical   life,  it  has  been  trained  principally  by  sufTeriug.     T** 
suffering,  prolonged  through,  alas!  how  many  generations,  it  is  tbi 
Ireland  owes  licr  singularly  keen,  dcrclopcd,  tenacious,  aud  a^wtorhi: 
seoso  of  nationality.      Of  Poland  I  will  not   speak    further  than   - 
DbseiTc  that  none  will  deny  bcr  nationality,  and  many  will  pcrh 
hold  that  its  fibre  lias  aequirod  tenacity  iu  the  same  school  of  paL,^ 
ful  discipliue.     Each  of  these  is  a  distinct  entity,  in  the  faev,  and 
the  stage,  of  the  world.      And  here  again  it  may  be  obcerred  t 
nationality,  like   knighthood,  earns  its  spura :  a  nation,  before  i 
fully  national,  muct  kuow  itself  to  he  a  nation  ;  and  it  cannot  kr% 
itself  to  he  a  nation  except  niter  a  suDicicnt  tract  of  time  and 
experience,  on  a  certain   scale,  in  a  certain  understood  aud  dcfi-n 
character.     The  cases  of  provincial  nsagcs,  of  what  may  he  term 
secondary  individuality,  to  which  I  have  referred,  will  not  bear  in 
degree  the  appHcatiou  of  these  testa. 

Here,  however,  we  may  stumble  on  one  of  the  most  probable  csoM^pi 
of  misapprehension  in  the  present  question.  Of  separate  action* 
there  may  be  plenty  without  separate  nationality.  But  it  will  fai^P^ 
found,  I  think,  that  separate  action  of  this  kind  is,  not  that  of  the  ^ 
people :  it  is  due  to  what  may  be  termed  local,  and  principalN  ' 
dynastic,  causes.  The  part  played  by  Bavaria  in  the  modern  history 
of  Germany  has  bccu  largely  separate,  or  what  would  l>e  called  in 
modern  phrase  partieularist.  But  no  one  would  think  of  awribisc 
this  to  the  possession  by  the  Bavarians  of  a  separate  Don-Geneu 
oationality. 

Yet  I  know  not  how  it  has  happened  to  Ixird  Salisbury  that  in  bit 
deure  to  draw  a  fair  show  of  Ssh  into  bia  net,  be  has  overlooked,  u 
the  case  of  Germany,  the  vital  fact  which  places  it  directly  agaiuat 
bim  in  the  argument  on  the  Irish  question.  For  the  particularities 
of  the  German  States,  eveu  though  of  a  rank  less  than  natioaal, 
bave  not  been  suppressed  aud  swallowed  up  in  an  inBtitation  Uko  our 
Parliament  at  TS'eat minster.  Munich  has  not  surrendered  aU  her 
Parliamentary  honours  to  Berlin.  M'hilc  the  Kcichstag  has  modestly 
been  formed  for  purposes  which  arc  Imperial,  the  German  State;*,  in 
lai^er  numbcni,  have  in  many  cases  their  aeparate  independent 
dynastieB,  aud  poesese  their  Io<^  Parliameuta,  more  or  le»s  efficient. 


local  purposes.*      So  that  in  Germany  the  centralization,  which 

aDdoubte<Uy  ooDsoliduted  that  great  country,  in  a  centralization  not 

c»-Brc  but  less  effective  than  that   which  the  policy  of  Home  Rule 

^-c-^jioses  to  leave  intact  for  Ireland  ;  and  Germany  herself  therefore 

*^y».r^d»  high  OQ  oar  Uet  of  proofs  by  instance,  that  Imperial  unity  aod 

1^^^^^  autonomy  are  not  in  coaHict,  but  ia  alliance,  with  one  another. 

IlJut  then  it  may  be  sftid,  and  truly  said,  this  at  any  rate  is  not 

t'U^^    case  with  France.     There  consolidation  has  been  complete  ;  shall 

■r      j9a.j  mthlestly  complete  ?     Theru  centralization  has  reached  the  per* 

f-^^^t-ion,  to  which  some  of  our  statesmen  apparently  wiah  to  bring  it 

j^wwaong  oarselres.      Is  thia  the  glory  and  the  safety  of  France,  or  is  it 

Ix^x-   weakness  and  her  danger  ?      Not  many  days  after  the  speech  of 

regard  Salisbury  at  IJerby,  a  member  of  tht:   French   Chamber,  not 

px-eviously  known  to  me,  addressed  to  me  a  letter  of  protestatioB. 

X  ct    ^hia  letter  he  pointed  out  tbat  the  supprcaaioa  of  local  institutions, 

\-rt    "vphicb  the  sjieech  exulted,  was  iudt-cd  true,  hut  was  not  more  true 

t-la&n  lamentable.     Why  ia  it  that  France  bad  to  undergo  the  most 

t^jrible  Revolution  ever  known  in  history  ;  tbat  four  forms  of  monarchy 

have  since,  and  successively,  failed  to  assure   her  political  stability ; 

m.xi<i    that  she  now  relies  on  her  democracy  to  supply  that  element 

vrhich  other  forms  of  government  have  made  their  traditionary  boaat? 

\Vhy,  but  because  the  evil  scries  of  the  arbitrary  kings,  who  ruled 

hex  from  the  bright  days  of  Ueury  IV.  to  the  acocsaioQ  of  Lous  XVL,. 

trampled  upon  her  local  and  proriuci&t  institutions,  aa  well  as  beat 

down    and    debased    her   aristocracy'.      Then  came    the    Revolutioa 

vrliich   would  not,  perbaps  could  not,  certainly  did   not,  undo  this 

portion  of  their  work,  but  carried  it  onwards  to  its  evil  consummation. 

I^c  old  institutions  may  have  bceu  incapable  of  revival,  though  Mr. 

^urke  deemed  them  capable  of  reform.     There   was  in  any  case 

plenty  of  room  for  constructive  power,  and  for  substitutes  adapted  to 

tbe  needs  of  the  age.      TUey  were  not  provided;  and  the  men  of  the 

Hevolntion,  enlarging  the  bad  tradition  of  the  later  kings,  brought 

I   tbe  country  as  nearly  as  they  could  to  that  normal  state  of  an  Oriental 
despotism,  whcru  the  Sovcrcigu  dwells  in  solitary  elevation,  with  the 
dead'IcTcl  of  a  perfectly  centralized  community  all  urouud  him.     I 
lejotcc  to  think  bow  France,  iu  a  recent  crisis,  has  giveu  lu  ground 
[or  hoping  that  popular  government  may  yet  succeed  in  securing  for 
her  *liat  so  many  monarchies  bod  miserably  missed.     In  the  mcan- 
tiaac,  white  Germany  contradicts   the   centralizing   doctrine  by  her 
retcQlion  of  local  Parliaments  and  institutions,  t'rance  condemns  it 
6y  2ier  want  of  municipal,  provincial,  and  generally  local  life,  and  by 
the  iUa  which  thai  want  entails. 

*    1  A«  (letub  sra  gSTcn  in  that  valuiTilc  compllatlan.  tho  ■^ditwirtn'i  Y§ar  Booi. 
'Wrc    ^ppMr  to  bo  more  ihaa  «  Mcr«  u(  GuruiAu  Autoiioiuiu  uf  diiTuttut  dauos  Inp. 

•-o.t-.  nil.  I 
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I  have  already  mcntloQed  the  Basque  Prorinces  of  Spain 
Uiat  thcjr  are  not  ia  point,  and  do  not  meet  the  elementary  co 
of  the  Irish  argunieut.  But,  as  Lord  Salisbnry  mentions 
Catalans  of  Spain,  I  presume  he  refers  to  the  resistance  vhich  iras  al 
one  time  offered  to  the  Central  Gorerniaeot  ia  connection  witli 
certain  questions  of  tariff.  It  would  really  degrade  the  argnmc 
before  us  to  treat  such  qucHtions,  vith  their  narrow  acope  and 
porary  action,  as  if  they  had,  or  could  have,  either  the  eomprehc 
aireness,  or  the  solidity  and  permanence  of  grasp  on  human  inter 
and  ofiaira,  vliich  alone  cmild  give  to  them  a  determining  jxincr  ovrnt 
the  morcments  of  mankind  in  the  great  matter  of  social  aggrcf^tidJ 
Industrial  interests  are  importaat,  but  they  are  elastic,  pliable,  ofl 
diffused,  80  as  for  the  most  part  readily  to  fall  into  equilibrium ;  v^ 
it  vould  perhaps  be  dinii;ult  to  point  to  a  single  European  coud' 
or  people,  nhose  political  relationships  have  been  thrust  out  of  t 
natural  course  by  causes  of  this  kind. 

There  is  doubtless  a  centrifugal  force  which  leads  to  locaJ   a 
noraies,  larger  or  smaller,  and  a  centripetal  power  which  watches  a 
itrugglcs  to  absorb  them.      Kach  is  in   its  province  and  ita  tncasoro 
legitimate.     Each  may  exceed  its  proper  measure,  but  we  see  no 
vhcrc  the  centrifugal  or  localizing  force  has  so  exceeded ;  when 
on  the  other  hand,  wc  cannot  yet  tell  whether  Italy  or  Germany 
found   the  exact   mean^    though    Germany  has  sought  it  by   I 
allowance  of  autonomies.     And  in  France  and   Spain,  where 
was  evidently  a  call  for  a  centralizing  work,  and  that  work  has 
done,  it  is  abvious  to  remark  that,  according  to  the  witness  of  at  1 
one  undeniable  test,  it  has  bcco  with  rery  far  from  anything  like 
success;  for  each  of  thefc  eminent  historic  countries  has  been  ah 
at  abort  iutcrrals,  during  the  last  hundred  years,  not  only  by  to 
Gommotiou,    but    by    frequent    n>vulutiouH,    which    well-distribi 
autouomie<i  neem  to  act  almost  as  an  amulet  in  averting. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  in  no  one  of  the   install 
cited  by  Lord  Salisbury  has  there  been  any  maritime  severance  \ 
that  of  St.   Gcoi^e's   Channel,     ('orsica  and   Sartlinia,  bistortcaUj 
proved  to  be  too  small  for  Mediterranean  indcpeadcnce,  will  ban 
be  quoted.     Iceland,  indeed,  is  severed  from  Denmark  by  aea; 
Iceland  btts  a  local  Pariiarneiit.     Mr.  Grattan,  whose  very  beat 
often  found  expression  in   epigrammatic  or  antithetic  forms,  said 
■nd.  as  experieucc  las  shown,  said  well — of  Ireland  :  "The  Ch; 
forbids  union  ;  the  Ocean  forbids  independence." 

It  is  easy  to  multiply  broad  distinctions  between  the  fourconsotit 
tions  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  consolidation  he  proposes  partly 
maintain,  partly  to  ctTect,  with  Ireland.  No  one  of  tbem  exhibid 
Parlinmciitnry  union  with  another  people  stretching  over  sea.  No  q 
of  them  an  union  edeetedj  like  the  Irish  Union,  by  force  aod  fril 


one  of  tlicm   au  union  which,  after  iiearlv  a  oenturv,  had  not 

^^ined  but  lost  grouuil  in  the  affections  of  the  people.     No  one  of 

.  ^I^£>ni  an  union,  for  the  sake  of  which   it   haa  been  found  ncccssarj 

^^^l»cr  to  cripple,  or  altogether  to  refuse,  the  privileges  of  nclf-govem- 

j^3  ^nt  in  the  minor  local  circumscriptions.      No  one  of  ihcni  an  union 

(i:>HowiDg  upon  a  ncarlj  unbroken  scries  of  many  ccnturica  of  the 

jx^«39t  CTOcl  wrong.     No  one  of  them  an  union  where  every  political 

fy-j^Dchisc  conferred,  formed  a  new  base  of  operations  ecrtain  to  be 

(^.KxdertaVen  for  the  purpose  of  chauging  it     No  one  of  them   an 

f^TiioD   which  has,  permanently  and    continuously,   and  now    in  an 

jxtcrc^-^iug  degree,  been  maintained  by  the  overweening  atrength  of 

f^e  more  powerful  against  the  will  of  the  weaker  population. 

AJiA  ibis  leads  me,  in  conclusion,  to  notice  the  utter  and  unnatural 
s'trasgenctt    of  the    comparison  which    Lord  Salisbury  haa     mode 
liotw^n  the  Italian,  and  the  so-eallcd  Irish,  eousoli Nation.   The  aggre- 
gation  into  the  Italian  kingdom  of  the  populations  which  had  been 
^iviiled  into  several  Slates  was,  above    all  others   of  modern  timet, 
spontaneous  and  free.     True  it  is  that  Home  was  taken  in  1870^  and 
tlie    Poiie  diaplaeed  from  the  temporal  power,  by  the  Italian  forces. 
Ilat  the  resistance  to  the  Italian  army  was  nut  offered  by  the  iuhahi- 
tAtita  of  liome.      It  was  offered,  and  gallantly  offered,  by  a  small  but 
luTftVC  and  skilled  army,  made  npfrom  many  foreign  nationalities,  and 
actuated  extensively  by  a  misguided,  if  in  part  religious,  zeal,  which  the 
French,  before  giving  up  their  prolonged  occupation,  had  used   all 
their  high  military  skill   to  organize.      With  this  apparent  but  not 
real  exception,  the  Italian  populations  came  togi-thcr  like  the  long 
■cparated  members  of  a  family.     The  statements  of  Lord  Balishury 
that  each  Italian  State  had  had  a  great  literary  history  of  its  own,  I 
frankly  own  myself  unable  to  understand.     Florence    had  such  a 
hirtory.     So,  perhaps,  had  Naplea.     Patronage,  at  various  times, 
mitracted  various  men  of  letters  to  various  ccutres  ;  but  the  Ittt^ralure, 
It  •eeoM   to   me,  was  properly    and  mainly  sporadic,  and  therefore 
natiiwal.      Whatever  it  was,  an  Italian  spirit  breathed  in  it,  and  it 
fadpcd  the  work.      Hut  the  union  of  Italy  was  national  and  fn^e  ;  and 
itfuaci  my  skill  to  perceive  Itovr  such  a  process  can  be  an  argument 
or  DO  example  adverse   to  the  autonomy  of  Ireland,  sought  for  by  a 
t  not  less  free  and  not  less  truly  national.     Where  the  right* 
■iid|Ten>gatiTes  of  human  nature  favour  the  process,  let  cousolidation 
hiK  its  work.       Bat   by  those  rights   and  prerogatives  the  work 
ilionld  be  limited  ;  and  the  attempt  to  force  it  upou  a  steadily  resist- 
iof  cation  claims,  as   I  hare  shown,  no  more  cuuntcuaucc  from  the 
Itoeral  precedenti  of  the   European  States,  than  from  the  laws  of 
^vdencc,  or  the  principles  of  justice. 

~    ~        STONB. 


MR.   FROUDE'S   '"WEST  INDIES." 


"  Iw^*^^  myifilf,"  Bays  Mr.  Froudc,  in  a  book  wTiicb  cvcryliody 

X)      Tend  by  this  time,  "1  never  ihtca    much  to    a  dcapoadji 
pcTiou."     Happily  wc  arc  not  all  of  the  same  raiud,  or  his  )i| 
literal^  reutLre  wotiUl  not  hnve.  fuiinil  a  market.     The  preraiti 
tone  of  "The  Kngli&h  in  the  West  Indies  "  is  one  of  melan^Q 
almost  of  despair.     In  reading  it  we  arc  overwhelmed  with  a 
of  opportmiities  that  have  Iwcn  hopelessly  lost ;  of  great  adiit 
mcntH,  the  pride  and  glory  of  our  forefathers  in  days  when  her 
had    a  spell  for  English  hearts,  which  hardly  find  a  place  in 
memories  of  their  degenerate  offspring  ;  of  vital  errors  in  policy, 
humilitvting  blundem  in  administration;  of  everything,  in  short, 
can  Herve  hy  way  of  example  or  nf  contrast  to  mark  a  period 
slackeDed  resolution  and  of  waning  power. 

If  wc  allow  ourselves  to  be  seduced  hy  an  exquisite  charm  of 
into  sympathy  with  the  writer's  mood,  we  soon  find  ourselves  cn( 
passed  by  unpleasant  visions,  iu  which  we  seem  to  sec  the  end  of 
oar  greatness,  aud  fancy  wc  are  listeQing  to  the  moraliziags  of 
tcrity.  These  people,  wc  almost  hear  it  said,  like  Jerusalem  of 
did  not  kuow  the  time  of  their  visitation.  Heaven  had  done  ei 
thing  for  them.  The  whole  world  jKiured  its  riches  into  their 
land  after  land  passed  beneath  their  sceptre,  distant  islea  and 
itrelchcs  of  continent,  inliabited  by  countless  populations,  acki 
ledgcd  their  supremacy.  But  these  good  things  happened  to  thi 
when  public  virtue  had  not  begun  to  decay ;  when  patriotism  ke] 
their  hearts  aglow;  when  tlieir  sight  vtas  clear  and  their 
vigorous,  and  they  had  not  yet  allowed  their  intellect  to  ba  mudd 
with  thu  detestable   sophistries  of  a  later  day.     Their  doom 
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■^"Ucti  orators  were  nccepted  ta  statesmen,  wlieti  the  principles  of 
So-veniment  vere  drawn  from  tlie  pliantasms  of  phllosophjr  rather 
*hBn  from  the  dictates  of  coraraon-senae,  and  when  the  canker  of 
I»ttiiy  spirit  destroyed  their  capacity  for  imperial  rule. 

Anaredly  if  vc  adopted  Mr.  Froudc's  maxim  never  to  "  listen  much 

^o   a  desponding  person/'  we  should  eluse  his  book  after  gUucing  at  the 

'icst  few  pages.      But  we  do  nothiug  of  the  sort.     We  read  it  to  the 

^nd,  and  we  do  so  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  just  hecauae  we  like 

"it.       In  spite  of  hia  dismal  prophesy iugs  he  is  a  pleaaaut  compauion. 

^E^orbaps   hia   compaiiionship  is   all   the  more  delightful    because  he 

knows  how  to  play  so  cunningly  on  our  fcari.     A  slight  admixture 

<»f    terror  stimulates  enjoyment.     The  vein  of  censure  moreover  in 

^^^hich  he  has  the  liabit  of  indutgiag  wins  our  assent  for  the  moment 

^y  a  tribute  delicately  offered  to  our  vanity.     Nothiuy  is  said  to  pro- 

^''slse  so  despicable  a  passion.     ^Ve  are  in   the  hands  of  too   rigid  a 

•^'ondiat  for  that.      Kevertheless,  by  sheer  diut  of  blamiug  everything 

*(n^  ererybody^  we  are  led  inseusibly  to  feel  that  we  could  do  much 

"Otter,  aod  it  is  not  altogether  diaagrceabic  to  fiud  ourselves  conducted 

"y   eaay  stages   to   the  concliiaiou    that   in   the   diaeerning  faculty  we 

♦'"o  head  and  shouldera  above  the  nick  of  our  coimtrymen  and  the 

P<ilitician9  who  govern  ihem.     After  a  while  we  get  accustomed  to 

^^T.  I-'roudc's  manner,  and  it  is  reassuring.      His  plaintive  passages  nrc 

^ifttriboled  pretty  evenly  throughout  the  book,  aud  they  do  not  always 

*^Cbi  to  hare  aiiv  lerv  close  conuectiou  with  what  precedes  or  futtuws. 

*v«  gQOQ  £u(]  tiijit  cerloiu  riewa  as  to  the  decay  of  Kuglish  statcamau- 

*oi])  and  the  absurd  cbarncter  of  cor  colonial  rule,  instead  of  coming 

'**  an  an  inference  from  bin  personal  inquiries,  nre  really  the  premi:*8cs 

■J^m  which  he  starts.      He  did  not  find  them  in  the  West  Indies;  he 

^*^k  them  with  him  from  Onslow  Square.     There  are  certain  icdi- 

^^liona  in  the  chronological  arrangement  of  the  narrative  which  wovild 

'ea^  us  to  infer  that  a  good  uumber  of  written   folios  ivcat  in  his 

PotimanteAU  and  wore  slipped  into  the  work  from  time  to  time  at 

*«o  riglit  places  as  it  grew.    The  mere  suspicion  that  we  have  lighted  on 

*  true  discovery  relieves  us  from  a  world  of  fears.     AVe  see  that  we 

^*e  u  the  Lands  of  a  literary  artist  who  carries  about  with  him  n 

J**diciou8  assortment  of  ghosts.     As  soon   as  wc  have  fathomed  his 

**crct  we  can  give  ourselves  up  to  pure  enjoyment,  and  arc  ready  to 

^^counter  any  number  of  such  visiooary  terrors  on  condition  of  being 

1^^  for  it  iu  the  same  ample  measure  of  touching  pathos  aad  Tcsouud- 

**'8  doquence. 

The  infiatte  chann  of  Mr.  Froude's  style,  though  it  disarms 
"'^entmcnt,  cannot  reconcile  m  to  his  literary  methods.  They  seem 
7^  w  to  be  reprehensible  on  the  score  of  art,  and  not  quite  flawless 
5^  the  tmaller  morals.  lie  mixea  up  characters  which  ought  to  be 
*^pt  diitiaci     He   atarta   in  one,   then    presently  changes    it  for 
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another,  and  oftcD  combines  them  both.  The  poHticiaa  is  a  faniili&r 
pcnODa^e.  Wc  knoir  his  strong  and  hia  veak  points,  his  odd  ways 
and,  occaHioiially,  hia  atnusiD;*  trivka.  Tell  us  that  we  are  goiag  to 
acart  on  n  journey  with  a  pulitician  and  we  Bhatl  be  put  upou  our 
guard.  If  nre  do  not  like  to  go  with  him  tre  caii  stay  at  Lome,  fl 
Tell  as  that  nur  companion  is  to  l)C  a  philonophicfil  hiBtoriao,  who, 
having  braced  liia  eyesight  in  the  comparative  twilight  of  three  or  four 
centuriea  ago,  wishes  to  apply  it  to  the  inrcitigation  of  contemporary 
fact«,  and  again  "wc  knoir  thereabouts  ve  arc.  We  may  assume 
that  our  friend  will  be  entirely  to  our  taste,  and  we  start  with  him. 
on  the  understood  conditions.  Now  it  is  litttti  better  than  a  cheal 
upon  us  if  ne  are  left  to  find  out  that  our  calm  inquirer  in  after  all 
red-hot  pohtician,  who  hoa  his  dogmas  juat  like  a  Kadical  candidtt 
for  Dcptforcl,  and  ia  bent  upon  ventilating  tbcm  on  all  occssioQs* 
HVe  have  our  own  reasons  for  epcaking  with  tviidcmcss  of  politicians, 
bat  wo  must  prolcfit  against  their  goiog  about  ia  disguise  and 
breaking  out  in  wild  tirades  agaiu&t  the  principlcft  of  their  opponents 
when  wo  ought  to  be  enjoying  the  scenery,  or  investigating  the 
condition  and  habits  of  the  people,  or  registering  the  conclusiona 
which  wc  hare  drawn  from  the  facts  presented  to  our  obscrratioii.fl 
It  is  a  breach  of  contract,  but  it  is  Eomelbing  vane.  The 
authority  assumed  under  one  character  is  ({uictly  transferred  to  an- 
other, and  opinions  are  insinuated  in  forms  which  defy  argument. 
You  hear  a  groan  j  it  is  the  groau  of  au  inspired  man,  it  is  forced 
from  the  depths  of  his  soul  by  tlie  fully  and  iniquity  which  his  eyes 
behold.  Von  are  naturally  much  impressed,  but  you  cannot  answer  «■ 
proposition  thrown  into  that  form.  Yon  cannot  exactly  measure  the 
illative  force  of  a  sigh.  The  result  depends  npon  the  sortof  mau  you 
are.  If  at  all  susceptible  you  will  ho  convinced  at  once.  If  made  ofM 
colder  stuiT  you  nill  soon  recover  your  self- possession,  and  when  it 
dawns  upon  you  that  you  have  been  brought  to  that  spot  for  the  very 
purpose  of  having  these  lessons  poured  Into  yonr  car,  yon  may  perhaps 
feel  tempted  to  pitch  your  philosophical  friend  over  the  nearea|t, 
precipice. 

One  instance  of  such  a  betrayal  will  sutEce.  IXx.  Froude  ia  ia, 
Jamaica.  He  has  been  staying  at  Government  House,  where  he  liaa 
been  introduced  to  the  leading  men  of  the  place  aud  feted  with  balls  and 
dinuers.  He  has  since  been  on  a  visit  to  Cherry  Qardcas,  once  the 
residence  of  the  unfortunate  Gordon,  whom  Governor  Eyre  aent 
before  a  court-martial  in  onlet  to  Lave  him  speedily  banged.  After 
having  tarried  so  long  in  the  "  upper  spheres,"  he  was  anxious  to 
aec  something  of  the  common  people  and  make  acquatntnncc  with 
other  parts  of  the  island.  For  this  purpose  he  went  to  Mandeiille,  ft 
place  in  the  interior,  some  fifty  miles  from  Kingston.  Here  he  found 
himself  in  "  an  exact  rcproductioa  of  a  WarwicJuhire  hamlet  before  tUo 
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days    of  nulwajrs  and  lirick  cliimneyi."     There  were  uo  elma,  but 
there  were  silk  trees  and  mangoes  instead.    Tliere  was  a  modest  idd, 
3.  blackMuitU's  forge,  a  church  with  a  square  iowcr  and  three  aisles, 
imnd  a  ^^i^  house  irliicli  stood  for  the  squire's  mansion.     Everything 
■%maa  Bnglinh.    The  men  with  their  black  lingers  touched  their  bats  to 
t.lic  visitor;  the  women  smiled  and  eurtscycd.     Mr.  Frouilc  vaa  well 
lodged  at  a  boardiug- house  kept  by  a  Mina  Roy.     "  If  ever  there  was 
OD  inspired  coffee-nuker,  Miss  Roy  was  thnt  person."    Ho  sat  with  au 
yVmericRU  lady  and  gentleman  under  tlic  veranda  in  the  cooJ  of  the 
Gveoiug  and  smoked  ;  lire-flics  large  as  cockchafers  flitting  round  them 
amoDp  the  leaves,      lie  learned  that  the  glory  of  Maudevillc  ia  ita 
oranges.     Ooe  gcntlcoian  alone  had  scat  twenty  thousand  boxes  to 
Now  York  the  year  before,  and  had  cleared  a  dollwr  on  each  hoj.    A 
Moravian  miniMtcr  called  upon  him  along  with  a  friend  who  hud  lately 
taken  a  farm,  and  he  t;li-'aned  from  them  a  variety  of  useful  informa- 
^—     tioD.      Auothcr  Amencan  gentleman  arrived.     Tie  had  discovered  that 
^^    there  were  "dollars  iu  the  bamboo."    After  upending  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
^^jfivn  d<^arB  without  liiiding  any,  he  hit  upon  a  commercial  use  for  the 
^FWvnboo,  The  fibres  form  spleodid  "padding"  for  the  ho:(ea  of  the  wheels 
H  of  railway  carriages.  It  is  clastic,  it  holds  oil  Uke  a  sponge,  and  it  never 
~    w-evrs  out    la  thi*  way  wc  arc  beguiled  along,  pleasantly  and  instruc- 
tively, beginning  to  see  that,  whatever  becomes  of  HUgnr,  it  is  the  fault 
of     £<uglish  capitalists  if  there  is  not  a  futore  for  Jamaica.     All  at 
oracre,  without  a  word  of  warning,   ^[r.  Froude    breaks  out   iato  & 
fi-aXzuinatiou  against  Radicalism.      lie  gives  us  a  version  of  the  modem 
H.^L<lical  creed.     It  is  !%o  carefully  drawn  np  that  he  must  have  had  it 
ITS-     his  pocket.      Here  are  some  of  the  articles:  "  Whosoever  will  be 
^  a^vcd,  before  all  things  it  is  necessary  that  ho  bold  the  Kadical  faith. 
^p^Kid.  the  Radical  faith  is  this :  All  men  arc  equal,  and  the  voioe  of 
<*Kae  laau  is  as  the  voice  of  another.      And  whereas  one  man  is  vii^e 
*^xl  anuthcr  foolish,  and  one  is  upright  and  another  crooked,  yet  in  the 
•"^^^rage  none  is  greater  or  less  than  another.     The  rote  is  equal,  the 

diguity  co-ctcmal This  is  the  Iladical  faith,  which  except  a 

»»iau  do  keep  whole  and  midcfilcd,  ho  is  a  Tory  and  an  enemy  of  the 

^ '^'tc.  and  without  doubt  shall   perish  everlastingly."     Such  ia  the 

**^«^ff  that  ia  thrown  at  our  heads,  as  wc  sit  among  the    silk  trees 

^,  *^m1  mangoes  and  fiic-fliea  iu  Miss  Roy's  veranda. 

^V_       *XhiB  mixtng  up  of  the  historical  inquirer  with  the  political  partisan 

^f**   not  met  with  here  for  the  first  time  iu  the  writings  of  Mr.  Fronde. 

V^^^  La  a  blemish  which  defaces  almost  everything  that  has  come  from 

<^xs   poQ,  aod  is  a  serious  set-off    against    his  splendid  powers.      It  is 

'>^>xkponifale  uot  to  admire  hira,    and  not  to  fncl  grateful  to  him  ;  but 

t-lie  Sowers  of  rhetoric  soon  fade.    They  bloom  to-day,  and  to-morrow 

■hxe  cast  into  the  oven.     The  only  virtues  that    will  save  the  works 

^af    tke  most  eloquent  Listuriau   from  oblivion   are   those   of  strict 
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Bccorocy  aud  «:vere  impartiality,  Mr.  Fronde  has  given  us  Uirca 
volumea  on  "The  English  m  Ireland."  Never  was  labour  more 
utterly  vraated.  They  stand  on  our  shelvea,  but  they  are  nsTcr 
opened,  never  referred  to.  They  are  the  iFork  of  one  of  our  great 
liistorians,  yet  they  render  us  do  serriee  in  connection  vith  the  Irish  H 
controversy.  Tliey  arc  a  political  pamphlet,  not  a  sober  quotable 
authority.  They  are  admirably  suited  to  fiimisb  an  apology  for  the 
passions  of  one  party,  but  not  to  appease  the  passions  or  to  cooTioce 
the  judgment  of  the  other.  It  ia  the  incessant  comment  of  the 
partisan  that  spoils  everything.  We  can  laugh  at  Mr.  Kroude's 
Jamaican  extravagances  and  caricatures.  It  is  a  new  sensation  to 
licar  these  anti-Radieal  crackers  go  off  among  the  mangoes  and  tlie 
fire-flies.  We  would  much  sooner  attend  n  meeting  under  Miss  Roy's 
veranda  than  at  St.  James's  Hall,  liut  the  handling  of  Irish  history 
demands  more  sympathy  and  self-control,  at  once  a  keener  eye,  a 
firmer  liand,  and  a  more  evenly  balanced  judgment.  lor  the  abseoee 
of  tbeftO  qualities  from  Mr.  Fronde's  volumea,  the  neglect  into  which 
they  b&TC  follca  can  liardly  be  deemed  a  more  than  adequate 
expiation . 

Mr.  Froude  has  a  case  against  us  as  regards  the  West  Indies^  and 
in  outline  it  is  this.  To  a  great  extent  we  make  no  attempt  to 
govern  them,  and  in  so  far  as  we  make  the  attempt  we  adopt  wrong 
principles  of  government.  We  send  out  Governors,  but  we  do  not 
allow  them  a  free  hand.  Their  action  ia  held  in  check  by  a  council, 
the  members  of  which  are  wholly  or  partly  elected  by  the  people, 
hla^  as  well  as  white.  The  tendency  of  our  policy  ia  to  place  the  H 
administration  of  our  West  Indian  colonies  more  and  more  on  a 
purely  representative  l)as.i8.  In  Jamaica  the  powers  which  were 
surrendered  after  the  outbreak  at  Monint  Bay  were  id  part  restored 
four  years  ago,  and  the  whites  are  trembling  with  fear  lest  they 
should  soon  hare  their  old  constitution  forced  upon  them.  It  is  a 
gift  they  do  not  want,  from  which  they  shrink.  There  are  700,000 
blacks  in  the  island,  and  only  16,000  whites,  so  that  rcpresentatirft 
government  would  mean  the  political  extinction  of  the  whites. 
Kather  than  risk  this  disaster,  the  whites  would  prefer  to  be  ruled,  fl 
and  to  have  their  laws  made  by  the  Governor  in  council.  This, 
acconiiug  to  Mr.  Fronde,  is  the  only  way  of  aatisfactorily  goveruiug 
our  West  Indian  colonics.  Men  of  English  race  may  be  left  to  fl 
govern  themselves.  We  should  tliink  it  an  impertinence  to  obtrude 
our  help  upon  the  people  of  Canada,  Australia,  or  New  Zealand,  and 
if  we  did  the  oSer  would  be  justly  resented.  But  when  a  colony  is 
inhabited  by  people  not  of  our  own  race,  and  yet,  for  political 
reasons,  we  do  not  choose  to  give  it  up,  the  only  altematire  i*  tn 
govern  it  ourselves.  ^| 

Mr.  Froude  telia  us  that  the  blacks  in  the  West  Indies  are  like 
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diOdreii — ninp]e,  opea-lieartcd,  good-natured,  and  easily  mauaf^l  hj 
•thamiibo  treat  them  well,  but  that  tbcy  irant  guidance,  and  if  left  to 
tiusiKlTek  vill  assuredlr  lose  the  aionll  amount  of  supRrt)t;ial  ctTiliza- 
tioo  Act  hare  >o  f&r  acquired.  He  gives  them  a  good  character  oa 
the  sliale.  They  are  not  pretcrnaturallj  lazy :  they  are  iriUiug  to 
wori:  far  any  one  Tho  will  pay  them  regularly,  and  they  are  not  ovcr- 
rXBcting  in  their  demands.  Tlie  picture  Mr.  Froude  giroaof  the  nwn 
tuxl  women  who  coaled  the  Teasel  in  Kingaton  Harbour  equals  any* 
thiog  that  could  be  seeu  at  tUc  London  Docks,  and  lliry  may  be 
token  u  fair  ntQpte.t  of  their  race  Tbe  blacks  iu  Juuiaieu  Imve 
beeoaie  penuot  proprietors.  £nch  hoaschold  is  settled  on  a  plot  of 
laodltrge  enough  to  !iup|>ly  its  wants,  with  a  re»iiluc  which  m  carried 
to  nuiket.  They  are  rather  ci:travagftDt  iu  the  nifitter  of  Inud. 
Thej  make  a  clearing  iu  the  forest  by  burning  down  the  trees, 
denttating  mnch  more  laud  than  they  mcnn  to  occupy,  and  when 
the  natural  fertility  of  one  plot  is  exhausted  they  move  on  to  nuotlior. 
Bvt  ^'fttQrc  soon  redresses  its  own  wrongs.  With  a,  hot  terapcraturo 
uid  abondtnt  moisture,  any  B]>ot  which  man  has  left  desolate  in 
qnickly  covered  with  n  lusuriant  vegetation.  The  black  population 
ancoDtcnted  and  happy.  Mr.  Froudo  is  never  tired  of  deacrtbiDg 
thoreaiy,  cheerful  ways.  He  is  c*pecia]ly  struck  with  the  gmceful 
ban  of  the  women,  as  well  as  with  tlicir  superior  intelligence  and 
iodnlry.  If  one  sex  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  other  in  politica  it  is 
thevMicu,  and  be  would  rather  {;ivu  the  sufl'r3{;e  to  them  than  to 
the  Ben.  It  ia  pleasant  to  hear  tsuch  tcstimouy,  but  there  is  auotlier 
udeto  the  picture.  Mr.  IVoudc  tbinkB  tbut  barbarism  larks  not  very 
tutny  in  the  hockgrouud,  and  that  if  the  bUiekH  were  left  to  tbem- 
>dn  it  would  ere  long  regain  its  old  asccudcncy.  If  they  are  like 
cUirea  in  their  light-heartcdness,  they  are  like  thcni  alio  in  boioft 
•■■lyttciied-  There  is  still  a  feud  between  ihcin  aud  tbe  whitt-*— 
Be  beirloom  of  the  days  before  cmaadpatiuu.  They  hare  on  their 
*idt  tbe  riaible  atrcngth  of  uamlicrs,  their  suspicioua  arc  easily 
■BMd,  ind  with  such  passionate  natures  a  spark  might  kindle  a 
nudHiaiion. 

^whites  are  in  s  wholly  different  position.     They  are  the  dis> 

"Mciled  element  in  Jamaica  as  in  the  other  islands.      It  is  hardly 

ii  <k  BsKsre  of  tlungi  that  they  should  be  otberwue.     They  are  »a 

■"^pilaat  minority,  like  >o  many  flecks  of  foam  on  a  tawny  sea. 

■W^ttMt  forget  thai  they  or  their  fathers  were  once  tbe  abaolnte 

••*■  «f  tkcK  black  maltitudes,  wbo  to-day  are  as  fm  as  themselves, 

M^  tgood  dol  more  tadependent.     la  the  Life  of  necmiug  Jenkin, 

■*»  kts  jatt  beeo  published,  we  are   told   how  his  gr:inrlmotber,  a 

Wertlafia  bdy,  used  to  tie  offending  niggers  to  the  bulateail,  and 

w  kr  own  logging.     Such  reooUectiona  still  lire,  and  in   black 

<!■■■  tbey  faire  eeacd  to  harmonize  with  a  state  of  Nature.     It  ia 
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not  easy  for  r  diMcrowncd  dcapot  to  lire  among  his  former  alarcs. 
irfaites  in  Jamaica  are  resentful  and  auapicionft.  Tlicy  liavi 
sympathy  with  their  bUck  ocighbours,  aod  no  liking  for  them, 
the  world  knows  that  they  have  had  misfortunes.  "VVe  used  1 
familiar  with  tho  wail  of  the  West  Indian  planter.  He  baa  | 
aver  wailing,  finding  it  to  lie  of  no  use,  eHpccialty  at  a  time  whoi 
sorrows  are  ontrivalled  hy  those  of  the  Iriih  tenantry  and  the  En 
fanocns.  But  though  the  West  Indian  planter  docs  not  coal 
aloud,  he  none  the  Icsn  nurses  his  grievances.  Vie  took  Iiia  a 
^om  him.  That  was  the  lirat  blow  which  shivered  his  fortunes, 
gave  him  twenty  millions  sterling  by  way  of  compeasattoa,  but  th 
that  turn  might  cover  the  value  of  the  slaves,  it  was  no  cqaif 
for  the  indirect  aud  larger  losses  caused  by  the  upsetting  of  the  a 
fabric.  The  next  thing  we  did  was  to  equalize  tlie  duties  on  fret 
slavc'gTowa  sugar.  Some  of  us  can  well  remember  the  shrid 
the  philanthropista  and  the  shonta  of  the  victorious  free-traders, 
the  lirat  time  in  his  life  the  planter  was  on  the  side  of  the  ph 
thropista.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  the  plague  of  the  a 
bounties.  This  has  proved  the  proverbial  last  straw.  Novcrifai 
we  are  told  that  the  authorities  in  Jamaica  levy  an  export 
on  sugar,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  price  t  As  for  the  past,  the  'n 
is  atrewn  with  its  ruinv.  la  what  was  once  a  forest-clearing  yoi 
the  remains  of  some  old  sixgar-mill,  covered  up  now  with  a' 
mantle  of  tropical  foliage.  The  black  who  should  still  Lave  bei 
work  there  is  planting  his  yams  on  a  neighbouring  plot,  happy  a 
day  is  long,  but  the  owner  oatatayed  bis  fortunes  aud  has  vauial 
On  the  strength  of  these  facts  Mr.  Froudc  builds  up  a  great 
against  the  Government  at  home  and  against  Knglishmcn  genQ 
Unfortunately,  be  docs  not  condescend  to  state  his  argamenti 
prescribe  his  remedies  in  the  usual  way.  He  handles  the  subjo 
a  poet.  He  deals  in  allusions,  in  regrets,  in  dreams.  Where' 
of  cool  reasoning  is  much  to  be  desired*  he  takes  out  his  poi 
handkerchief.  It  is  pretty,  and  in  a  sense  efiectivc.  but  it  a 
quite  satisfactory.  He  says  it  is  our  fault  that  the  West  ledil 
not  furnish  a  home  for  tens  of  thousands  of  our  people.  He< 
that  fortunes  are  still  to  be  gathered  there ;  that  there  arc  vast  I 
of  fertile  soil  blooming  with  dividends  for  capitalists  who  wil 
their  luck.  In  these  days,  when  money  is  a  drug  and  can  be  hi 
any  quantity  on  a  fair  promise  of  five  per  cent.,  such  chances  di 
often  go  s-bcgging,  and  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  tb^ 
been  overlooked.  Why  have  they  not  been  seized  upon? 
Froudo  says  that  the  reason  is  uncertainty  as  to  the  political  fal 
store  for  ihfsc  iijlands.  The  uncertainty  does  not  relate  t< 
continuance  of  British  supremacy.  That  is  not  doubted  yet.  ] 
to  do  with  the  question  whether  representative  iustitutioas  maj 
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ii^yoxi  be  gruted  to  the  colonicn.  That  will  mean  the  laprcmacj  of 
.i^^G  hUck  race,  irho  will  then  make  the  laws  aud  regulate  tasattou. 
I^V^ite  men  do  cot  like  this  prospect.  They  refuse  to  he  governed  by 
fcT^M  bIaclE9,  and  they  irill  make  no  Tcnturcs  tUl  they^  kuoir  what  pulicy 
^fy*t  British  Gorernment  iuteuds  to  pursue.  Do  they  mean  to  apply 
^>meig  Kadictl  theories  to  the  We$t  Indies?  Will  they  insist  upou 
-nlanting  ID  a  tropical  soil,  overflotriiig  with  a  black  popalation,  the 
^1  pas-tree  of  bou>ehold  suffrage  anil  the  equal  rights  of  uiau  'f  If  %a, 
^y.y»  Mr.  FroudCj  all  hope  mtist  be  abandoned. 

l*ix.  Froudc  may  be  right,  but  if  ve  disr^ard  hia  apeculatioas  and 
look  only  at  his  facts  as  he  himself  reports  them,  we  do  not  find  our- 
selves necessaniy  shut  up   to   lua  concluaioas.      But  we  will  Bret  be 
fr^nk  with  him  on  the  question   of  principle.     Konc  but  a  pedant 
vrotsid  contend   that  the   same  form    of  Government  is  equally  well 
adnpted  to  iieople  of  every  race  and  of  every  stage  of  civilixatioa. 
1 1  lias  taken  ua  the  educational  discipline  of  a  tliouxand  years  to  arrive 
at  our  present  political  capacity,  inch  as   it   is.      Our  institutions  are 
of   insular  growth,  the  product  of  our  own  soil,  and  the  imitations 
which  have  been  attempted   in   foreigu  lands  arc  still   in  the  experi- 
xnental   sta^.     AVc  are  agreed  that  coustitutional  governmcat  in  its 
full -blow  Q  form  would  not  do  for  India  at  prcseot;  and  the  »ame 
zDay  he  said  with  regard    to   the  West  Indian   colonies.      If  English 
Radicals  are  wise  they  will  reraerabcr   their  reRponBihilitics.      Fore- 
sight, circumspection,   moderation,   in  a  word,    reasonafaleDess,  are 
among  the  foremost  of  the  political  virtues  requisite  in  managing  an 
Kmpirelike  ours.      At  ihesamc  time  wc  arc  hound  (o  act  in  harmony 
villi  oar    own   principles.      We  have  to  treat  iufcrior  races  in  a 
wmy  becoming  a  people  who  arc  themselves  free  and  have  fuith  in 
freedom.     If  it  is  our  prcicnt  buainc»4  to  rule  them  for  their  own 
advantage,  giving  them  the  benefit  of  our  superior  knowledge  and 
«rperience.  it  is  also  our  business  to  attempt  to  educate  them  for 
higher  thiugf^      We  could  hardly  escape  a  sense  of  self^degradation 
if  ire  deliberately  acquiesced  in  the  low  state  of  development  as 
yet  leacbed  by  a  subject  nice,  and  merely  sought  to  use  them  as  the 
BiBUi  of  producing  wealth  for  other  [woplc.     Our  functiou  is  not 
merdf  to  rule,  but  to  raise.     The  development  of  political  capacity 
is,  i/ter  all,  only  a  branch  of  the  development  of  the  mind  itself. 
The  germs  of  that   eapaeity  arc  fonnd  in  every  humao  soul.      How 
soon  they  will  shoot  and  hud  depends  upon  circumstances ;  and  the 
praoeas  may  be  iudcfiuitdy  quickened  when   the  circumstaQccs  arc 
laf^cly  under  own  own  control. 

M.1.  Fromlc  contends  that  we  ought  to  keep  the  government  en- 
tirely in  oup  own   hands   as  wc  do  iu  India.     The  cases  am  not 
parallel.     The  diffci-encc  in   point  of  population  alone  destroys  the 
compsrison.     Von  may  deal  with  700,000  people  in  a  way  in  which 
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it  vould  Dot  be  safe  to  deal  vith  200,000,000.  Ii 
Congeries  of  races  and  oativea,  differing  much  ia  historical  antcccd 
and  cveu  in  language  and  religion.  TUe  blacks  iu  an  isUud 
Jamaica  are  of  the  same  race  and  like  one  aQother  in  all  rea{ 
We  acquired  India  hv  coiiqneat,  and  recollections  of  the  vild  fraf 
of  a  furmer  day  have  hanlljr  jet  suhaidRd  into  complete  acqaieai) 
in  British  rule.  The  blackx  in  the  AVest  Indies  do  not  in  tbel 
coDcem  thcmnclvcs  with  the  way  in  vhich  the  islands  came  inta 
hands,  llicir  ancestors  vcrc  torn  from  Africa,  but  it  was  to 
on  the  Thole  a  better  lot,  vbich  has  been  further  improrcd  b] 
gift  of  freedom  a  geceratioa  ago.  They  bare  no  vrrongs  to  avfl 
no  past  to  dream  over,  and  they  arc  happy.  Which  is  the  better 
of  dealing  nith  them — to  govern  them  ourselves,  or  to  admit  tbq 
a  share  iu  the  goTernraent  ?  We  waive  every  question  of  abad 
right,  and  ask  siniplr  which  is  the  better  course  for  tbcm  and  fa 
cast  as  wo  arc  together  ?  Tlieic  cannot  be  much  doubt  as  to  the  aai 
which  muat  be  given,  though  it  is  not  likely  to  pleaae  Mr.  Fni 
lliis  black  population,  though  as  a  whole  far  below  us  iu  civilia 
and  intellectual  development,  is  capable  of  producing  emil 
men.  Mr.  Froudo  met  one  of  this  stamp,  the  Chief  Jig 
of  Barbadoi.  Gordon  was  another.  Where  there  are  ai 
such  men  there  must  be  a  larger  number  on  a  lower  ] 
of  intelligence,  but  much  superior  to  the  mass.  The  Rolution  v 
first  suggests  itself  is  that  a  rc-itrirtcd  franchise  should  be  adop 
but  a  i^strictcd  franchise  is  dangerous  anywhere,  and  would  ! 
special  dangers  in  a  place  like  Jamaica,  since  it  would  opea  a  ci 
for  agitators,  who  would  find  a  teraptiug  field  of  action  iiL 
multitudes  left  outude.  Admit  them  all,  and  the  dange 
diminished,  if  it  does  not  disappear.  The  political  guidance' 
would  he  necessary  for  the  presimt  might  be  furnished  by  tbc  noa 
lion  of  a  certain  proportioa  of  members  to  the  Council  or  Asaq 
— a  proportion  which  might  be  varied  according  to  espericaceJ 
the  whites  want  more  than  tbcir  proportional  share  of  influence, 
can  easily  get  it.  They  have  only  to  sink  past  feuds,  and  lay  tl 
selves  out  to  Tiin  the  confidence  and  promote  the  welfare  ol 
black  population.  Anyhow,  our  buainets  is  to  further  the  happj 
of  the  greatest  number,  and  to  secure  their  villiug  adheaic 
rule  under  which  they  live. 

The  way  in  which  Mr.  Troudc  orderw!  his  travels  was 
favourable  to  original  observation,  lie  mixed  with  ordinary  p( 
oa  hi*  voyages,  and  at  a  few  hotels,  but  the  greater  part  of  Li*  \ 
was  ])a8iM;d  in  a  higher  circle.  lie  took  with  him  introduction 
the  Governors  of  the  colonies  he  intended  to  visit  The  IntrodQUl 
were  forwarded  as  soon  ^  he  arrived  in  port,  and  from  that  vaai 
Lis  fate  was  fixed.     Presently  an  aide-de-camp  waited  upoa  him' 
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iDTitatton  to  GoTcrament  Houie.  What  conld  lie  do  but  ttccept? 
■^^  at-umlly  there  was  a  gentle  pauagn-at-arm<i  bctvrecn  the  dia- 
^^s^guishcd  boat  and  hostess  and  himself,  prompted  by  an  iinwilling- 

Pf  «s  to  intrude  apon  their  hospitality,  but   it  ended  ia   his  politely 
ielding  to  their  rcmonstnnccs.     lie  was,  of  course,  well  housed; 
■veT  atteutiou  vras   paid   to  bo  rare  a  guest.      Ke  lisid   gnrdeiis  to 
^t^oU  in  such  as  etaewhcre  are  only  to  be  met  vith  in  Ksstern  fable. 
^t    the  wtudow  of  a  ricLly  furuislied  chamber,  sheltered  by  n  veranda 
frofo  the  buruing  auii,  hi;  rould  breathe  the  fragrant  air   a.nd  dream 
fi«rsy  at  leisure.      Ilia   first    imi>rc'S9ions  of  the   place  were  derired 
from  the  people  he  met  at  the  tabic  of  his  host.      Ouoo  or  tvioe  he 
broke  loose,  in  decent  deference  to  the  r<fle  of  a  philosopher  on  his 
travels ;    but   be  was  still  under  ofhcial  guidance  and  went  to   the 
pla<;es  selected  for  Lim.     His  tastes  were  known  and  he  wa«  directed 
to  t.he  mo«t  picturesque  spots.      Here  he  met  with  other  people,  but 
ihey  were  geucrally  travellers  like  himself.      Like  him,  they  saw  and 
idoiire-d.  they  had  picked  up  bits  of  gossip  and  were  free  with  their 
renaarks,  but  it  is  doubtful  how  much  Tcliance  can  be  placed  upon 
llicxn.      From  the  hands  of  one  Governor  our  traveller  passed  into 
tiio«  of  nnotbcr,  with  a  repetition  of  the  same  experiences.     We 
lliicik  of  Arthur    Voung,    trarelling,   note-book    in    band,  from  one 
riUage  to  another  in  France  and    Ireland,  talking  to  everybody, 
(living  to  tbe  bottom  of  every  social  problem  that  preseuts  itself,  and 
jotting  down   crcrytliiiig  he  sees.     There  ia  much  excuse  for  Mr. 
Fsronde,  but  it  must  uevcrthcleas  be  said   that  he  gave  himself  no 
trouble.      Xow  and  then  he  sought  out  [>ersoua  likely  to  l)e  able  to 
pi-v*    him    trustworthy  information — the    Moravian    minister,    for 
cKSkiDple,   already  mentioned.      He   selected   him  because  he  evcry- 
wlierc  beard  the  Moravians  well  spoken  of.     This  fact  alooe  should 
h^iie  led  him  to  go  a  little  further.     There  are  other  deuominatious 
txx^  other  ministers  of  religion  in   Jamacia  more  accurately  repre- 
■entstiTc  of  Kuglish  feeling.      It  would  have  been  as  well  if  he  bad 
talked  with  some  of  them.      He  dwells  continually  upon   the  black 
rnrr ;  the  object  of  his  book  is  to  impress  upon  us  certain  conclusiont 
ft>  to  their  condition  and  praapects,  but  he  did  not  go  among  tbcm, 
tic  tells   us   nothing  at  first-hand  of  tlieir  dnmestic  economy  and 
tbeir  way   of  life.     Even    the   whites,  the  descendants  of  tbe  old 
planters,  whom  be  scolds  and  pities  by  turns,  arc  allowed  to  remain 
strangers   to  us.      He   tells   hh  what  he  hears  alxiut  them,  but  not 
mucli  of  what   they   tell    him.      Mr.    Fronde's  whole  journey  from 
i^iaod  to  island  ts  a  progress,  a  function,  varied  by  outbursts  of  ima- 
6)-Oa.tiTe  huiuorouAness,  and  cotbiog  else. 

The  sort  of  company  Mr.  Froudc  kept  throughout  his  wanderings, 

*<scl    the  footing  on  which  be  stood  with  tbem,  imposed  a  check  upon 

^^*^     criticisms    wbicb    we    cannot    but  regret.       Now  and  then  his 
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impatience  breaks  loose/ aiid  irc  begin  to  look  forsomo  (liarp  sayings; 
but  bow  can  ho  put  rlovn  all  bo  thinlis  in  a  book  irbicb  irill  be 
the  bands  of  bis  distinguished  hosts  in  the  course  of  six  weeks? 
According  to  Mr.  Froude,  almost  everything  dcpeuds  upon  the 
character  of  the  men  we  send  out  to  govera  our  colonies.  "We  can 
well  believe  that  this  is  our  vuloerable  point.  A  keen  eye  is  kept 
upon  appointments  to  our  more  important  colonics,  though  jobbery  is 
BometiRics  discernible  ci'Ca  there,  llut  these  West  Indian  colooies, 
of  which  we  seldom  hear  anything,  arc:  the  sequestered  haunts  of 
patronage.  An  intlucntial  word  will  do  everything.  If  it  is  desired 
to  oblige  a'political  friend,  or  to  conciliate  somebody  who  is  not  a 
friend,  or  to  show  pity  to  some  Iiiinc  ducU  or  limping  dog  for  whom 
the  ordinary  ponds  and  stiles  of  life  have  been  fouud  impassable,  the 
way  is  easy.  That  vacaut  goTeruorsbip  is  just  the  thing.  And  ao 
we  export  men  to  represent  us  iii  important  positions  abroad  who 
would  not  be  able  to  caxn  a  living  at  home.  They  are  of  course  men 
of  gentlemanly  manners.  They  can  pace  a  ceremonial  with  becom- 
ing effect,  and  maungc  to  convey  nn  exalted  idea  of  the  country  wLidi 
entrusts  them  with  a  bit  of  its  sceptre.  Hut  tlicir  capacities  extend 
no  farther.  "We  have  no  right  to  blame  them.  They  are  guilty  of 
no  breach  of  trust.  If  we  were  in  the  same  positiou  we  should  do 
the  same  and  be  thankful,  though  that  perhaps  is  not  quite  certain. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  patronised  mediocrity  to  he  discontented. 

Mr.  Froude  has  a  grudge  against  oratorj'  and  orators.  He 
evidently  thinks  that  they  arc  chargeable  with  much  of  the  world's 
miagovcmmcnt,  and  that  we  stiould  get  ou  much  better  witboat 
them.  Perhaps  we  should — who  can  tell?  The  espcriment  has 
never  been  made.  There  have  bceu  orators  from  the  Iwginning,  and 
there  will  he  orators  to  the  end.  They  may  he  a  plaguey  crew,  but 
there  is  no  Kitting  rid  of  them.  Oratory  is  arynmcntativc  and  per- 
suasive speech,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  state  of  society  ia 
which  some  men  were  not  more  eminently  gifted  with  this  power 
than  others.  However  limited  the  resources  of  the  language  they 
employed,  those  men  were  the  orators  of  their  age.  If  it  was  only 
to  determine  iu  which  direction  a  wild  beast  ran  when  they  were  out 
hunting,  the  man  who  saw  the  sigus  of  its  trail  most  clcorlv,  and  set 
themforth'in  the  moatcoiLviuciugspeech,would  be  sure  to  carry  the  dav. 
Kor  would  the  tests  with  which  we  arc  familiar  be  wanting.  Siiecees 
or  failure  would  soon  prove  the  amount  of  reliance  to  be  placed  ia 
his  eloquence,  and  it  would  be  scored  up  ngainst  the  next  emergency. 
It  seems  to  result  from  the  investigations  pursued  with  such  rare 
penetration  and  fulness  of  knowledge  by  the  laic  Sir  Henry  ^faino 
that  the  popular  assemblies  which  we  used  to  regard  iu  our  pride  as 
peculiar  to  our  own  forefathers  were  commou  to  all  branches  of  tho' 
Aryan  family  of  nations.     We  meet  with  them  in  the  early  biatoriea' 
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of  Greece  and  Rome,  amoug  Sclavs,  Persians,  and  Hiodoos,  as  well 
lu  auoDg  our  nncestors  of  Nortlicra  Europe.  Probably  the  same 
mi|;iit  be  said  of  all  mankind.  The  "grand  palaver"  of  the  Red 
Indians  is  ibe  equivalent  of  onrWiUcnagcmutoud  modertt  Parltameut. 
Feats  of  arms  strike  the  imapaatioa  and  lire  longest  in  tradition, 
hot  il  ti  a  tolerably  safe  osscrtiua  that  in  the  development  of  society 
tbe  tongue  has  plnycd  a  more  notable  part  than  the  sword. 

la  thcK  daya  of  pBrliaioeutary  debates  we  do  not  need  St.  James 
to  tell  us  all  the  miadcEds  which  one  unruly  member  is  capable  of 
ptt&naing  ;  but  hotr  arc  you  to  get  on  at  all  without  its  aid?  and 
howtwytm  to  prevent  the  moat  eloquent  tongue  from  prevailing? 
MtProttde  must  bring  liis  action  oSMost  human  nature.  "  Is  there," 
be  ub,  "  a  single  instance,  in  our  own  or  any  other  history,  of  a 
^itat  political  speaker  who  has  added  anything  to  human  knowledge 
or  to  human  worth  ?  "  lie  thinks  Lord  Chatham  may  stand  as  a 
loDely  exception  ;  "but  except  Chatham,  who  ia  there?"  It  is  a 
nice  <)ue3tion,  but  Mr.  Froude  draws  too  freely  upon  lii»  su]>erb 
dfidunatory  powers.  On  Lis  own  principles,  why  should  Chatham  be 
cneptcd?  M'bat  did  Chatham  add  to  human  knowledge,  or,  except 
I17  the  display  of  a  grand  character,  in  which  other  orators  have 
rinlled  him,  to  human  worth  ?  He  wn-i  a  magnificent  talker.  lie 
did  Bolhing  himself;  he  sent  out  men  to  fight,  and  he  is  encompassed 
19  ibc  halo  of  their  victories.  Mr.  Froude  divides  all  mankind  into 
taiktn  and  doers,  and  declares  that  the  latter  alone  arc  worth  nny- 
thitg.  It  is  n  mere  truism  to  say  that  everything  that  has  been 
<IoDc  on  this  earth  has  been  done  by  doers,  and  that  t&lkin;;  of  itself 
km  done  nothing.  But  is  not  this  rather  chiidij^h  ?  He  cvpands 
Ki  meaning  by  pointing  to  our  cathedrals,  our  cultivated  fields,  our 
nounerce  and  ships,  and  assures  us  that  the  men  who  made  and  did 
(kese  things  for  ns  are  entitled  to  all  tbe  credit,  and  are  alone  worthy 
to  be  remembered.  Surely  Mr.  Froude  is  confutiiiig  the  mere  doing 
of  ttbing  with  originating,  contriving,  directing,  and  nustaiuing.  Ko 
^kei  io  the  band,  but  leaves  out  the  brain.  The  error  resembles  that 
of  utcrting  that  all  the  handiwork  and  wealth  of  the  world  is  tho 
•oU  produce  of  labour,  to  the  exclu-fion  of  the  invisible  but  indis- 
P«mble  functions  of  the  capitalist  and  tbe  co-operalion  of  coustrnc- 
*Wtand  creative  minds.  In  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Froude  talks  of 
^^itft  and  makes  it  his  sole  test  of  merit,  Lord  Chatham,  the  orator 
*"Wi  bo  excepts  from  hia  general  ban,  did  nothing.  In  a  wider  and 
^vUt  MDie  he  did  much,  and  his  grand  iuatrumcnt  of  actiou  was  tho 
toigne. 

Mr.  Fniude  talks  much  of  battles,  and  amid  tho  roar  of  cannon, 
v^D  mighty  fleets  are  sent  to  destruction  in  smoke  and  (l;ime,  be 
tfcoks  of  the  bow  of  Ulysses,  and  bears  tbe  cord' "  singing  to  the 
toack  of  the  finger  like   tbe   sharp    note  of  the  swallow."     Ileie, 
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again,    an    excuse  xa».y  be    found  for   him.      He  is  pa&siug 
scene  of  Rodney's  great  Tictory.  and   he  feela  as  Dr.  Johusoctj 
among  the  ruins  of  lona.     But  battles  imply  some  oommunitw 
whose  behalf  they  arc  fought.     They  are  the  struggles  of  one  orgn 
body  of  men  against  auolher  for  the  sake  of  some  iatereats  «1 
arc  loppOBcd  to  be  worth  the  effort     Civilised  wciety  stands  ia  i 
bftok^rround   with  n  set  of  iustitutiuna    which   are  neeessary  for 
security.     Without  those  institutions  there  could  be  neither  plaint 
tior  defendant  in  the  deadly  lawsuit,  and  nothing  worth  fighting 
War  is  the  world's  occasional   pastime,    but   intititutious  shield 
every-day   life,  and   are  the   atmosphere   in  which   it  prows. 
Froude    bids   us  survey  the  mighty   works   with  which  otu  land 
corered,  the  labours  of  our  peneants  and  uur  artisans,  the 
ments    of  our  commerce.      But  for  all    this    we    need   a  base 
operations.     Where    xhoukl    we   be  without    security    for    life 
property,  without  the  sense  of  independence  and  the  opportunity 
individnal  self-dcvclopraent  which  arc   among   the  fruits  of  fireedt 
After  all,  our  iK>litical  institutioua  arc  the  grandest  achievement 
Englishmen,  while  they  are  tho  condition  and  the  safeguard  of  all 
rest.     1)ut  iheso  institutions  have  been  built  np  by  the  instnime 
which  Mr.  Froude  disparages  and  derides.     The  eloquent  tongttei 
through  haa  been  tho  most    successful  weapon.     The  govemmeDl 
England  hns  nlvnys  rested  upon  councils,  colloquies,  and  Parliamc 
upon  free  debate,  iu  which   those    who  spoke  best  took  the  lead 
swayed  the  decision.     The  method  is  not  absolutely  perfect ;  notl 
huiDan  is.     But  it  is  infinitely   bettor  than  the  ukase  of  im  at 
cratic  Csar,  or  the  proclamations  of  a  council  nominated  by 
Crown,  which  Jir.  Froude  would  apparently  prefer. 

We  return  to  Mr.  Froude'a  facta,  and  on  the  strength  of 
we  venture  to  say  that  the  state  of  affairs  iu  the  West  Indies  is 
so  very  had  after  all.  Emancipation  threw  a  large  black  populatio 
on  our  hands.  They  had  previously  hccii  held  in  strict  discipUd 
by  their  masters,  with  the  whip  and  handcuffs  for  common  ei 
gencies,  and  bayonets  in  cases  of  greater  need.  All  at  once 
fabric  of  slavery  was  pnllcd  to  tho  ground,  and  as  the  aun  rove 
bright  morning  all  the  blacks  vcre  free.  A  new  experiment  in 
art  of  govcrumcut  was  at  once  forced  upon  us.  Terrible 
sequences  were  predicted,  but  they  did  not  happen.  The  outbreal 
at  Morant  Bay,  when  a  senseless  panic  threw  the  whites  intOj 
state  of  desperation,  is  the  only  exception,  since  the  omancipftt 
pcriot),  to  the  quiet  and  orderly  course  of  our  West  Indian 
The  blacks  have  settled  down  to  peaceful  indnatry.  They 
quite  aware  of  the  good  things  they  enjoy.  They  know  cnoi 
politics  to  be  proud  of  their  freedom  and  grateful  for  it,  and 
'•^  among  the  happiest  people  in  the  world.     Mr.  Fronde  lam* 
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biting  off  ia  liabitfl  of  deferential  courtesj.     At  Kingnton  tliQ 

jfyCMX   do  not  touch  their  hats,  nor  the  women  curtsey,  aa  they  onco  did. 

yVa    Temcmhcr  hearing  a  remark  made  to  the  same  effect  on  meeting 

j^  t  bo  suburbs  of&toHcow  a  file  of  peaeiants  returning  from  their  labour 

in  tbe  fields.  They  passed  as  withnat  any  recognition  of  our  apparently 

l^cjjtl  auj>erionty— a  thing  it  vassaid  they  would  not  haro  done  before 

Qjc  Kmancipatiou  Edict  plucked  from  their  souls  the  sense  of  serfdom. 

"^If.  Proude  tells  ns  that  the  hlacks  are  ardently  attached  to  British 

f^e.      All  the  ar^ments  in  the  world  would  not  pcrsnulc   them    to 

^conie  American  citizens.      The  point  is,  not  whether  they  arc  wise, 

but  whether  they  are   contented.      With  some  lingering   regret   for 

H  the  old  Hag,  the  whites  might  perhaps  be  willing  to  go  over,  but  wc 

W  ixe  assured  that  the  700,000  blacks  of  Jamaica  would  fight  sgaiiut 

aanexatiou  to  the  last  man.      We  may  surely  accept  this  fact  as  in 

tome  sense  a  ccrtiticate  of  success.      Considered   from    the  point  of 

view  of  a  promoter  of  limitetl  liability  companies   or  of  an  emi{^- 

tioti  Agent,  the  West  Indies  may  perhaps  lie  regarded  as  a  failure ;  but 

wc  toc  our  way  to  a  different  conclusion  if  we  are  content  to  take 

them  for   what  they  arc — tropical  islands,  bathed  in  sunsbioc  and 

vapour,  where  white  men  would  not  without  some  strong  inducement 

chooie  to  fix  their  homes,  hut  where  more  than  a  million  of  the  black 

race  lire  as  in  an  earthly  Paradise. 

And  who  is  to  be  held  responsible  if  the  descendants   of  the  old 

planters  do  not  make  fortunes?     That  would    be  a  long   atory  if  it 

had  to  be  told  Tram   the  beginning,  but  wc  need  not  go  back  so  far. 

^s  regards  the  paat,  it  will  suflice  to  say  that  the  West  India  sugar 

■nterest  was  e«tablished  on  a  highly  artificial  foundation.      It  did  not 

n^at  upon  mother  earth.     The  plantations  were  cultivated  by  slave 

IWlKiar,  and  the  sugar   produced  was   sold   in    a   protected    market. 

[The  business  became  mechaaical ;  there  was  no  atimnlus  from  corape- 

Itition.     Fortunes  were  easily    made  and    more   easily   spent.     The 

planter  became  an    absentee,   preferring    to    live  in  London,    and' 

Usave  the  management  of  his  estates  to  agents  and  overseers.      The 

Ccet  of  production  increased  when   the  master'*  eye  was  withdrawn' 

kod  a  substitute  had  to  be  paid  for.     When  expensive  establisbments- 

h«d  to  be  kept,  the  year's  profits  were  spent  as  fast  &»  they  were 

Bisde }   and,  when  financial  dilKeultiea  arose,  the  easiest  way  out  of 

them  was  to  raine  a  mortgage  on  the  estates.     Then  came  a  sncccs- 

noB  of  calamilie*.      In  the  lirst  place,  slavery  was  abolished,  and  the 

whole  system  of  our  colonial  industries  was  overturned.      Then  came 

tbeTictories  of  Free  Trade,  when  difl'ercntial  duties  went  to  the  wall. 

Ai  length  a  sttll  darker  cloud  appeared  on  the  horir-oo.      At  first  no 

inggfT  than  a  man's  band,  it  soon  overspread   the  sky.      At  the 

&«>^iaQiag  of  the  century  it  occurred   to   Napoleon,  as  a  weapon  of 

War,  to  decree  the  exclusion  of  Fngliah  goods,  and  among  them  our 
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colonial  products,  from  Frencb  markets.  But  the  Prencli  could  no' 
do  without  sugar,  and  a  sulwtilutc  for  the  tropical  article  had  to  b 
fouad.  Till  then  the  cane  had  hcen  king  ;  it  had  dov  to  find  a  rivaV 
in  the  beet-root.  Before  1796  the  heet-root  had  been  grown  chiefly 
as  food  for  cattle,  but  its  naccharine  properties  were  well  known,  and_  J 
at  the  instance  of  Nnpolenn,  iti  culture  was  promoted  by  nubsidiee: 
fJroDi  the  State.*      After  the  close  of  the  war,  the  cultivation  of  th< 
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beet-root  as  a  substitute  for  the  cane  gradually  spread  into  BclgiuRk!^-^,^ 

Germany,  and  Austria,  till   at  last  beet-root  sujjnr  gained    a  notabLf  ^3_^p--| . 

place  in  the  markets  of  the  world.     The  exportation  was  Btira«lale^^^_^— ^  . 

hy  a  "drawback  "    which   had  the  effect  of  a  hounty.      Again  ft  a^^ 

honest  '-drawback"  nothing  can  be  alleged  except  its  iDConveaienc^i^  _^^ 

It  is  merely  the  remission  of  an  inland  duty  which  has  been  aire. 

paid.      But  the  mode    in  which   the  drawback    is  reckoned  leavi 

balance,  orer  and  above  the  inland  tax,  in  the  bands  of  the  export 

This  balance  is  a  bounty,  and  would    be  a  fraud  upon  the  Reve: 

were  it  not  connived  at  ami    permitted.      In  1H70   beet-root  wx 

hegnn  to  rule  the  market.      So  rapid  hare  been  its  strides  that 

present   it  constitutes    55    per  cent,  of  the  entire  consumption 

Great  Britain.     The  sugar-cane  is  discrowned,  and,  with  it,  the  'W 

ludies.      An  outlet  is  still    afforded  in  the  Uuiteil  States,   hut  t 

market,  it  is  said,  will  aoou  be  closed. 

These  are  misfortunes,  no  doubt,  but  this  country  is  not  ros 
sibte  for  them.      No  industry  can  claim  to  be  protected  ngainat 
advauce  in  political  mor&lity,      Mr.  Froudc  will  hardly  contend  t'K 
slavery  should  have  been  maintaioed  in  order  that  the  planter  tnij^ 
thrive  uudiBturbcd.      Difl'creutial  duties  iu  his  favour  could  no  Ion  ^ 
\ic  defended  when  it  was  shown  that  their  chief  cBTcct  was  to  aj*  '^ 
bim  tlic  necessity  of  thrift  aud  enterprise.      Guarantees  against  e^^ 
great  change  ia  the  course  of  productioa  are  just  as  hopeless.     %^ 
cultivation  of  the  bcct-root  could  not  he  put  down  for  the  sake  of  "^ 
flugar-cane.  Tlic  WcMt  Indict, blest  by  Mature  with  bouudlesti  alHuei 
cannot  grndgc  Gcriuauy  any  source  of  wealth  which  it  has  raans 
to  discover  iu  its  thiu  uugratcful  soil.      Beet*root  sugar  furnishes 
multitude  of  iudustrioua  peasants  with  the  means  of  living,  opcnt 
fresh  field  to  commerce,  chcapcnsoucof  the  luxuries  of  the  poor, 
ia  a  distinct  additiou  to  the  world's  resources.     The  sugar   bount 
are   indefensible,      Tln'y  ore   l*r(itcf*tiou  in  the  shape  of  fraud,  at 
though  their  abolition  would  compel  the  Knglish  consumer  to  pay  mc 
for  his  sugar,  it  is  a  sacrifiee  we  should  not  he  unwilling  to  make  for  ' 
sake  of  honest  trade.      Baron  Henry  de  Worms  is  doing  his  best  to  ; 
an  end  to  these  bounties.    If  Lc  succeeds,  one  of  the  plautcrs'  gricvant 
will  be  removed.     But  it  is  not  our  fault  that  the  bounttes  were  ct'^' 
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,^eTa-     3t  is  a  qoarrcl  which  he  has  to  tettle  with  other  couDtrien. 

Tbc  practica]  question  is  whether  the  plautcr  does  his  beat  vrith  the 

jjppt>rt unities  opeu  to  him.      Sugar  is  not  the  only  thing  that  csn  he 

frra^^  to  advantage  in  the  West  Indies.     Jlr.  Fronde"*  pages  nhoiind 

with  proofs  that  many  a  promising  field  of  enterprise  tics  neglected. 

VTe  bftvc  seen  that  one  Yankee,  taking  »  look  at  the  islands,  says  that 

"  ttcrc  are  dollars  in  them ; "  and  that  another  verifies  the  mssertion 

hy  clearing  one  dollar  per  cheat  on  his  orangea,  while  a  third  is 

making    a   fortune   in  bamboo.      One  geatlcmao  is  mentioned  who 

extracts  a  thousand  a  year  from  a  few  acres,  which  he   cuUivatcs 

partly  for  pleasure.     E mancipation  has  taken  place  in  Cuba  without 

having  the  slightest  effect  upon    the   industry   of  the  island.     'Die 

ne^ro  works  as  veil  as  ever,  taking  wages  instead  of  mainteo&tice. 

The    reason    is  that  in  Cuba   there    are  no  race    aolipathies.     Tbe 

prc^euce  of  these  aotipathies  id  Jamaicn  seems  to  go  to  the  root  of 

tlie  znatter.     The  white  man  is  too  proud  to  make  any  attetopt  to 

^ixx     the  confidence  of  the  blacks  who  were  oace  bis  slaves.     He 

prefers  to  sell  up  and  qnit     A  Canadian  Rcntleman  who  had  been  on 

»*u  olficial  visit  to  Jamaica  sunii*  up  his  experiences  in  a  screre  but 
probably  just  verdict'.  "The  Jnmaieans  did  not  know  what  they 
»anted/*  he  said;  "they  were  without  spirit  to  help  themselves;  they 
Cried  out  to  others  to  help  them,  and,  tf  all  Ihcy  oaked  could  not  be 
granted,  they  clamoured  as  if  the  whole  world  vros  combined  to  hurt 
tliem.  There  wna  not  the  least  occaaioa  fur  these  paasiouatc  aiipeals  to 
the  tmirersc.  They  had  a  hue  country,  soil  aud  climate  all  that  could 
be  desired;  they  had  all  that  was  required  for  a  quiet  and  easy  life. 
^Vby  could  they  not  bo  contented,  and  make  (he  best  of  things  ?" 

Takiug  all  these  facta  into   account,  wc  should  like  to  know  what 

3^rr.  Froude  would  do  with  the  bow  of  Ulysses.      Let  us  suppose  that 

ita  cord  is  tightened,  and  that  the  "  sharp  note  of   the  swallow  ■"  is 

ringing  in  our  cars;  in   nhat  direction  and  for  what  purpose  shall 

tbo  shaft  be  sent?      It  is  not  n  qncslion  of  naval  victories.     Our 

supremacy  is  UQchallcngcd,  and  nobody  disputes  our  rights.     The 

[xnat  to  be  cleared  up  is  how  any  shooting   with  the  bow  or  any 

I         BultitadiDOUS  flight  of  arrows  can  bring  the  West  Indies  up  to  Mr. 

Froudc's  mark.     The  flight  of  an  arrow  will  not  alter  the  course  of 

iTadc     All  the  twauging  in  the  world  will  not  make  sugar  dear  when 

iadxutry  and  invention  combine  to  make  it  cheap.      The  speediest  way 

I         of  putting  au  end  to  discontent  would  be  to  r&ugc  the  whites  in  rows, 

tnd  aim  the  daits  of  Utysscs  at  them ;   but  wc  ehriok  fixtm  the  work 

«f  aliBghter.     How  can  we  infuse  the  spirit  of  enterprise  into  their 

(lavish  and  despairing  souls?     This  seems  to  be  the  thing  that  most 

jUeds  doing  ;  but  how  is  it  to  be  doue?      They  who  are  most  in  fault 

{or  the  non-development  of  these  beautiful  islands  would  seem  to  be  tbe 

opitalitts  of  England,  who  wilfully  shut  tbeir  eyes  to  the  grandest 
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opportunities  that  erer  glacJdened  the  lieart  of  man,  or  the  workin( 

c1ai»ca  of  Ibis  country,  wlio  pour  in  their  tens  of  thousands  into  th( 

United  States,  Canaila,  and  the  Pacific  colonica,  and  never  drcmm  ol 

seeking  a  home  bcncLth  these  tropical  skies.     What  use  can  wc  mak^ 

of  the  famous  bow  in  this  direction  ?     Wc  see  none,  except  it  14 

the  pansiii^  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  expatriating  a  percentage  of  tht 

population  in  favour  of  the  West  Indies.     Tbalj  as  a  strong  tncaaarc; 

might  perhaps  win  Mr.  Fronde's  approbation.  \ 

Mr.  Fronde  looks  at  the  West   Indioi  chicflv  in  connection  will 

the  empire,  isliosc  prcBcrvation  appears  to  him  to  be  the  "only  public 

cause  in  which  just  now  it  is  possible   to  feci  concern."      Wc  ftvojl 

pathize   largely  with  him  iu  his  anxieties.      We    wish  to  keep  thoi| 

islaixis — in  the  first  placCj  because  we  could  hardly  lote  them  withoa 

some  loss  of  reputation,  and  in  the  next  becauac  they  open  to  ut 

field  for  humanizing  elTurt.      Uut  iu  thedeclamxtory  and  cxaggerat 

terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  them  he  seems  to  lose  all  sense  of  pro| 

tion,  and  to  take  some  liberties  with  the  categories  of  time  and  spa 

England  is  not  now  what    it  was  when  those   cototiic*  were  wc; 

The  whole  aspect  of  the  world  is  changed,  and  in  nothing  is  the  chai^ 

greater  than  in  the  political  importance  to  us  of  our  acquisitions  in  *%; 

Carril>can  Sc».      When  they  became  an  object  of  interest  to  our  ni%y 

adventurers,  the  adjiiceiit  eontinonls  wure  in  the  possession,  so  far  '• 

th«y  were  aide  to  assert  it,  of  France  and  Spain.     The  colonies  of  Rng 

land  had  a  narrow  strip  of  the  North  Atlantic  coast;  the  rest  of  the  X| 

World  was  held  in  real  or  nominal  sovereignty  by  her  rivals.     Tbr 

parts  round  the  Gulf  extended  the  territories  of  New  Spain.      AU 

land  between  the  tropics  had  been  confirmed  to  the  mother  country ' 

the  Pope  under  the  seal  of  Heaven,  and  foreign  ships  were  jealoui 

excluded  from  the  ueighbuuring  waters.      It  took  us  a  century  aad^ 

half  of  desultory  warfare  to  break  down  the  barriers.      In  the  coi 

of  that  long  struggle  the  West  India  islands  had  a  political  Ttli 

But  they  have  uoue  now.     All  that  is  required  in  the  intereata  of  ' 

empire  is  a  commodious  port,  capable  of  being  well  fortified,  to  aen 

as  a  coaliug  station  ou  the  road  to  Daricn ;  and  this  wo  have  foon 

at  Castries,  iu  the  island  of  St.  Lueia.      Here  important  works  are-i 

progress,  and  "  the  loLg-dcsertcd  forts  and  barracks,  which  had 

made  over  to  snakea  aud  lizards,  are  again  to  be  occupied  by  Engl 

troops."     This  is  a  twuug  from  the  bow  of  Ulysses.   The  authority 

Spain  has  vanished  from  the  mainland,  and  all  which  once  was  b« 

Cnba    included,    has    passed  under  the  virtual    protectorate  of 

United  Stales,     l^c  empire  has  nothing  to  gain  in  that  quartcrt  an 

a  "  necklace  "  of  small  islands  hardly  adds  anything  to  its  importa 

while  it  adds  nothing  to  its  strength.     Mr.  Froude  sheds  a  tear 

the  ruined  forts  at  Roseau,  in    Dominica,  where  the  Britiab 

nevertheless,  is  flying  ;  but  what  fools  we  should  be  to  spend  hk 
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ia  fortificalions  whcu  possession  depends  solely  upon  supremacy  at 

•ea.     M'eanwhile,  u  tlie  West  Indies  have  dwindled  in  Importance, 

the  empire  hu  citciidcd  its  sway  over  distant  continents.      Wc  had 

bnt  a  precarious  footing  in  India  when  Iludncv'  beat  dc  UrnsaR;  now 

the  vhole  Peninsula  is  oursj  with  Burmah   to  boot,      la   the  PaciBc 

bajf  ft  dozen  Knglish  oommonvcaLths  arc  risiug  in  the  beaut;  and 

promise   of  youth,  and  their  vommcrce  with  the  mother   country 

already  amounts  to  au  aggregate  of  j£45,OOO,0O0  a  year.      We  know 

that   Mr.  Froude  wants   sometbing  in    the   warlike  line.     For  this 

T^axon  wc  point  to  the  cuuquest  of  Upper  Burmah,  though  we  arc  not 

particularly  proud  of  it,  and  beg  him  to  say  whether  this  is  any  sign 

that   tbe   bow  is  unstrung.     There  is  no  excuse  fur  bis  heartrending 

wail.     His  own  facts  belie  bis  theories.     But  so  far  as  bis  eloquent 

threnodies  have  any  effect^  it  will  be  to  weaken,  not  to  strengthen,  us 

- — a    Dot  very  patriotic  fuuctiou,  though  in  entire  harmony  with  a 

remark  which  Mr.  Froude  tells  us  wait  made  to  him  hy  au  Americaa 

gcmtleman  :  "  I  never  knew,  sir,  any  good  come  ofdespoudiug  men." 
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THE   PROGRESS   OF   APPLIED   SCIENCK 
IN  ITS  EFFECT  UPON  TRADE. 
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PERIODS  of  depression  in  mftnufncturinp  industries  are  commoo 
in  all  mac  Line- using  countries,  generally  occurring  at  the  same 
timo  and  extending  over  the  same  periods.     During    the   presents 
century  there  Lave  been  twelve  marked  periods  of  depression,*  short, 
sharp,  and  aevcre  iu  the  early  part  of  the  century,  because   thca 
maehinery   and  hand>labour  were    in  full  conflict.      Prom  the  yeai^| 
1837   to  1873  the   periods    of  depression  ivcrc   at  tolerably  regular 
distances  of  ten  years.     Since  1873  the  depression  has  been  pcr&isteut* , 
Titb.  &  short  ccsantioa  for  special  iudustries  in  1879-1883,  after  nrhich^ 
prices    m&intained  their  abnormally  low  level.      Aa   lh\»  prolongedl 
depressiou  lias  been  common  to  all  machiuc-Uttiug  countries  it  mi 
bftTe  one  cauBc,  dominant  and  universal  iu  its  character,  sufficient 
to  govern  the  local    diflercnces  of  countries  and  nationalities,  with 
all  their  diverse   tiscul  arrangcmenls.      It  mnttvrs   not  nhctber  the^ 
couutriea  were  devastated   by  itar  or  remained  in   the  enjoyment  ofV 
peace  J  M-hether  tbey  ■were   isolated  by  barriers  of  Protection,  or 
conducted  their  iudustries  under  Free  Trade;  whether  they  abounded 
in  the  raw  materiaJs  of  industry,  or  had  to  import  them  from  othc 
lauds ;  under  all  these  varying  conditions,  the  macbine-usiog  couutrie»l 
of  the  world  have  felt   the  fifteen  years  of  depres&ion  in   the  same] 
way,    ahhongh    with    varying    degrees    of    intensity.      During    thii 
lengthened    period    the    hand- labour  countries    yrne    not    seriously 
depresscdj  though  in  the  l&ter  years  Jiince  IS83  they  have  suffered 
iu    sympathy,    because    the  purehasiag    power    of    iEuropo    became 
lessened  and   the  commodities   grown  by   the  hand-labour  eountriea 
f  Asia  and  Africa  were  not  iu  demand  at  the  old  prices.     Thus^ 

*  Tito  marked  ilopreislona  En  tbe  United  Kiagdom.  luvebeea  in  1803,  1810. 
818,  183fi,  1S30, 1937,  1S47,  IS57, 13SG,  1S73,  1S8J. 


^-W^paring;  the  ye.M$  1HS5  and  1886,  tlie  prices  or(!X]»rte  ta  giren  id 

T^^^    Economist,  declined  in  the  latter  jear  (;'34  per  cent.,  while  pricea 

^    imports  declined  fl-87  per  cent.     Is  other  words,  the  prices  fell  all 

—g^ -m.-*  ""t^i  practically  the  same  both  an  to  buying  and  nclliog.  The  machinc- 

j,^  i  «jg  countries  have   a  population  of  'lOO  millions,  or  if  we  exclude 

2^«3^ia,  which  u  scarcely  a  machine-u^iing  country,  of  300  miilions; 

YV'  ta  a  Ic  the  hand-Iabour  countries  contain  one  ihouaand  million  people. 

I    fft-t^   depression   in  the  former  lian  been  general  and  synchronous,  80 

^^^af».fc  this  uDiTcrsal  result  rauat  have  a  universal  cause.     In  a  speech 

wlsich  I  delivered  at   Liverpool  some  years  ago  I  formulated  this 

cei.^-*  ^*    J"     ^^^     following    words — "  That    the    world    has    not    yet 

^cc^ommodated  itself  to  the  wonderful    changes  which    tcience    has 

pT-c3ciuced    in  the   mode*   of  production    and    in    the    exchanges   of 

cc^t:*^  mcrcc.*'      Since   that  time    raany   writers   in   political   economy 

bn.'w^  indcpendcatly  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.      Among  foreign 

•vrri&crsmay  be    mentioned    Dr.  Arthur  von   Studnite,  of  Dresden ; 

Pio  rmcz,  of  Brussels  ;  Jules  Duckcrta,  of  Verviers  ;  Emil  de  Tjavelcye 

and.   TraMUBter,  of  Liege ;  Anneckc  and  Engel,  of  Berlin.     In  the 

Ifckited  States,  Caroll  Wright,  the  CominiHsinor  of  Ijabour,    David 

Wc^lU,  and  Atkinson  have  nrittcn  admimblc  treatises  supporting  this 

vie«v   aa    the   cause  of  the  long  depretwion.      It    is  important  that 

tht?     reason  for  ttiiii  coucluaion  should  he  clearly  stated,  hecuuse,  if 

it    l>«  true,  all  partial  remedies,  such  as  Protection,  Fair  Trade,  Bi- 

neftalliani,  and  the  like,  can  ooly  have  local  effects,  which  may  benefit 

<r      iujuTC    particular   couatriei),   but    can   do  little  to  mitigate  the 

mi  venal  depression.     All  the  great  countries  have  had  Commissions 

or  Ooninittecfl  of  their  Legislatures  to  ioqaire  into  the  causes  of  the 

general  depression,  but,  as  the  inquiries  have  been  confined  to  their 

(w  Ea  countries,  uoue  of  them   have  taken  a  sufficiently  hroad  view  of 

ft  Yiniversal  cause.     The  Committee  of  Congress  in  the  United  Statea 

h&'vc  taken  evidence  upon   USG  causes  for  the  depression,  and  point 

to    the  same  number  uf  remedies.     Our  own  very  voluminous  iuquiry 

in.  this  country  produced  &  majority  and  minority  report,  the  first 

being  practically  that  thint^s  had  better  he  left  to  themselves,  and 

the  teeond    that   Fair  Trntle    (which    is  nothing  hut  Protection  in  a 

domino)  is  to  he  our  salvation.      My  object  in  the  present  article  is 

to  coBtcnd  that  there  are  only  two  causes  of  the  unirersat  depression, 

Tiz,  : — ■ 

2.  That  the  improvements  in  machinery,  by  new  inventions,  have 
prodaccd  great  changes  in  the  quicknesa  and  economy  of  distribution 
of  commoditieSf  and  have  profoundly  altered   the  whole  system  of 

3.  That  the  improvements  of  machinery  nsed  in  production  have 
'"cne^Lsed  tho  supply  of  eommoditiea  beyond  the  immediate  demands 
***"  the  world,  and  have  too  rapidly  displaced  the  old  forms  of  labour. 
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At  the  end  of  lajit  centurjr  and  io  thn  carlj  put  of  the  present 
one  there  were  severe  depressions  caused  liy  the  rapid  application  of 
machinery  to  industrial  employments  after  Watts'  improvement  ia 
the  atoam>cDgiDC.  The  suflcriugs  of  the  hand-labourers  were  severe, 
and  labour  riotj,  in  whieh  mills  were  burned  and  machmcry  destroyed, 
showed  the  acute  conflict  then,  existing  between  manual  labour  and 
mechauiral  power.  Our  lute  depressions  have  been  altogether  of  a 
different  kind.  Labour  has  suffered  much  less  than  capital,  for,  oa 
the  whole,  there  has  been  a  general  tendency  to  increase  wagca. 
The  general  increase  betnccn  1350  and  1883  ia  39']B  per  cent.  In 
the  United  States,  a  land  of  protection,  the  increase  is  2fi'3€  per 
cent,  between  1860-1883.  Even  when  tiey  have  not  increased, 
the  large  fall  in  the  prices  of  the  ncecgsaricB  of  life  has  been 
equivalent  to  an  increase  in  wages.  But  during  the  whole  of  the 
depression  there  has  been  a  downward  competition  in  prices  of 
commodities,  so  that  the  margin  of  proUt  to  the  capitalist  is  now 
exceedingly  narrow.  This  fall  in  prices  has  been  nearly  uuivensal^l 
though  not  equal  in  all  countries.  The  order  of  the  descent  i« 
iVancc,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States,  the  two  last 
countries  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  inclined  plane.  The  fall  ia 
prices  of  food  stuffs  hns  profoundly  affected  the  agricultural  industry 
of  this  country,  though  at  the  same  time  it  has  given  cheap  food  to 
the  people.  As  our  largest  importations  of  food  are  from  America, 
I  give  in  a  foot-note*  the  reductions  in  price.  The  reductions  in 
the  prices  of  food  stuffs  arc  far  too  great  to  have  any  important 
connection  with  the  slight  appreciation  of  gold  or  the  larger  deprecia- 
tion in  silver.  Couutries  with  a  protective  fiscal  system  feel  the  latter 
less  than  England,  because  they  have  few  direct  dealings  with  silver- 
using  nations.  The  volume  of  trade  with  hand-labour  countriea  it 
immense,  but  their  credits  arc  small,  and  their  banking  systems  are 
limited.  The  raw  materials  which  they  grow — auch  as  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  rice,  hemp,  wool,  cotton,  spices,  indigo,  and  dye-wood — are  shut 
out  or  hampered  by  duties  in  protected  countries,  so  this  prodocd 
uatorally  gravitates  to  England  as  a  land  of  free  porta. 

Buring  the  continuance  of  the  long  doprcssiou  both  wages  ant)  the 
prices  of  commodities  have  declined  from  the  high  level  ou  which  they 
stood  during  the  few  prosperous  years  preceding  1873.  This  is  true 
of  nil  countries,  but  if  we  contrast  the  illative  position  of  Kngtand 
and  the  United  States — that  ia,  of  two  nations  under  completely 
opposite  fiscal  systems — it  is  found  that  wages  fell  more  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former.  In  the  United  States,  between  1873-78,  wagea 
of  unskilled  labour  fell  from  37  to  50  per  cent.,  and  in    the  case  of 
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■killed  artisans  to  a  greater  extent.  In  England  wages  decreased 
in  Tuious  trades.  Some  of  them,  aa  amoug  irooworkcrs,  in  1871, 
to  About  3i>  per  cent.  Amoug  miners  and  sliipbuildcm  there  iva& 
cousidcmble  reduction.  In  the  cotton  industry,  18rr-7y,  wages  fcU 
20  per  cent.,  adTnncing  10  per  cent,  in  the  two  following  years. 
Oa  the  whole  of  the  luduetrtcs  of  this  couiitry  wages  are  believed 
to  haTe  risen  074  per  cent,  between  1872-1883,  aud  to  have 
TbIIcd  in  the  United  States  S.41  per  cent.  Thus  EugUiid  suffered 
couideniUy  less  thau  the  Uuited  States.  The  demaud  for  labour 
iQ  the  latter  cuuutry  cuutrsctL-d  ao  much  thitt  the  immigraitts, 
ffho  hiiA  nxirubcrcd  400,000  annually  in  the  six  years  ending  1873, 
dniudled  to  13«,000  in  lhr«.  In  1877  half  the  coal-miners  and 
iroa-voTkers  iu  the  United  States  bciug  out  of  work,  la-bour  riots 
litc&iiie  serious.  lu  1885  depression  iu  the  United  States  was  so 
«cDer»l  that  1,000,000  labourers  were  out  of  employment.  At  such 
tioMt  dioconteut  exists  aud  strikes  arise:  iu  ltit)6  there  were  350 
*^lcts,  ioTolving  450,000  workmcu.  If  such  ereuts  happen  lu 
J^erica,  with  its  protcctiouiat  policy,  there  is  little  ground  for  the 
watention  of  Fair  Traders  that  J-'rcc  Trade  is  the  cause  of  depression 
in  Baglsnd. 

llut  the  hi-metalHsts  bring  forward  their  own  pet  theory  of  the 
ifprtciatiou  of  gold  aud  the  depreciation  of  silver,  aud  deem  that 
to  be  a  sufficient  cxplaiiatiou  of  depression.  There  might  be 
KHDCtliing  in  this  theory  if  the  great  transactions  of  commerce  were 
1^  for  in  balliun.  Hut  that  merely  aettle»  the  balance  of  exchnugc, 
Wetcliangca  arc  conducted  by  an  interchange  of  commodities.  If 
t<>c  depreciation  of  silver  had  been  the  cause  of  the  depression  of 
'>t|Iaud,  nhieh  certainly  has  the  largest  traffic  with  sdver-UBiug 
countries,  it  ought  to  have  been  specially  severe  in  1873-^;  for  iu 
llMe  years  OcrmuuT  adopted  a  gold  standard,  contractiug  by  extensive 
'"4  bcr  silver  coinage,  white  France  at  the  same  time  ccancd  to  coin 
w»er  money.  IJy  1B75  English  industry  ought  to  have  been  crushed 
PT  Uine  cbangca,  but  the  truth  is  that  then  and  ever  siuco  both  gold 
*i^ii|Ter  hare  been  inexeeas  of  the  demand.  Before  dealing  with  what 
*  liclieve  to  be  the  true  cauaeH  of  the  depression,  it  is  desirable  to 
"■•ider  the  general  features  whieh  have  giveu  a  common  character 
•"ibdeprcaaionB  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  common  features  have 
'(tti  the  some  in  ell  countries — first,  that  though  prices  of  commo- 
otiti  haTC  been  lar^y  reduced,  the  volume  of  productions  aud  the 
'Vinen  of  commcirce  have  not  been  IcAscued  iu  uuythiug  like  the 
*■<■»  proportion;  second,  that  though  wages  have  fallen,  they  bare 
Ut  declined  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  fall  iu  prices;  and  third,  that 
u>e  Margin  of  profit  to  the  capitalist  have  been  very  email.  Capital, 
Iktt,  during  this  long-continued  depression  Las  auilered  more  than 
Itwor.     For  aomc  time  past  capital,  when    applied  to  staple  com- 
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moditiea,  is  glad   to  be  content  with  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
of  conversion    of  raw  material    into   a  nseful  product,  while  labour 
gets  90  per  cent.      Of  tlie  10  per  cent,  which  goes   to  the  capitaliit 
only  from  5  to  0  can  he  put  to  profit,  the  rest  going  to  the  wear  and 
tear  of  plant  atul  machinrry.     There  is  nt  present  a  want  of  harmoo] 
hctvccn  capital  and  labour  ivhich  tends  to  continue  the   dcpresBioQ. 
Sometimes  working  men,  not  content  with  the  shorter  hours  of  laboi 
in  this  country,  put  arbitrary  limits  to  output  and  to  the  mode  in  which! 
the  workers  shall  be   enaployed.      Such   restrictions   to  production, 
lesseniogthc  very  narrow  margiD  of  profit  that  prevaiUj  have  stopped 
some  works  and  tlireaten  to  drive  others  from  this  country  to  foreign 
partai      A  hetter  education  of  masters  and  men,  which  I  contend  for 
later,   will  show  that  the  interests   of  capital  and   labour   arc  not  _ 
flutftgooistic,  but  identical.  f 

Having  dealt  with  these  preliminary  subjects,  1  now  turn   to  the 
dUcuBsiou  of  the  two  immediate  caUBL's  which  have  led  to  the  universal 
depression  in  all  raachioe-uaiug  countries  for  fifCceu  years.     The  first 
of  these  I  have  stated  to  he  the  changes  produced  by  science  in  the 
economy  of  iHatrihution,  and  the  couseqiieut  and  profound  alteration* 
which  have  fi>lluwed  iu  the  commerce  of  the  world.    In  18G9  the  Sues 
Canal  was  opened,  the  result  being  tliat  the  old  route  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  was  in  a  few  years  abandoned  for  the  shorter  and  mora  _ 
economical  route  to  the  East.      On  the  old  route,  sailing  ships  vera^ 
chiefly  used,  and  they  occupied  from  six  to  eight  monlhs  in  the  round 
passage,  while  now  the  time  is  shortened  to  thirty  days,      liy  the 
auhstitution  of  iron  Hteamers  carrying  the  commerce  of  the  Wcstera 
hemisphere  tlimugh   the   Suez  Canal,  a    tonnage   e&iimated    at   twftfl 
millions  of  tons  was  practically  destroyed,  and  vast  orrungcnicnts  ia  ^ 
commercial   industry    were   displaced.      In    the   old  system  of    long 
voyagea,    largo    storehouses    of  goods    had   to   he  provided   for  th9^| 
shipping  intcrestic,  nut  only   in  foreign  ports,  hut  also  iu  Kngland^^ 
which  became  the  centre  of  warehousing,   banking,   aud  exchangc^a^ 
All  this  was  altered  by  the  mighty  power  of  electricity.     The  clcciri—     i 
telegraph  had  indeed  been  invented  iu  183",  but  it  required   moa^.* 
new  discoveries  in  science  to  adapt  electricity  to  the  growing  waO^— 
of  the  world.     All  these  have  been  made  in  recent  times.    The  tl 
discoverers  who  have   revolutionized  commerce — Oersted,  of  Cop<^' 
hagen,  Faraday  and  Wheatstoue,  of  London — lived  in  my  own  di 
and  indeed  were  my  personal  friends.     The  applicalious  of  their 
coveriea  to  the  various  purposes  of  electricity — the  telegraph,  tclcphot 
and  electric  lighting — have  created  new  labour,  but  have  at  the  sat 
time  displaced  a  great   amount    of  other  labour.      In  the    Unit''  -^ 
Kingdom  upwards  of  43,000  persons  arc  engaged  in  work  dcpeodi^*^  ' 
upon  electricity,  while  probably  throughout  the  world  more  tht^*"' 
300,000  pcr«ons  win  their  subsibteuce  by  the  recent  applications  ^^H 
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'%iis  ftcience.     The  amoant  of  labour  vhicli  it  baa  displaced  caduoC 

1^  calculated.     The  irholc  method  of  etTecting  eiclianges  has  bcea 

Itercd,  bccaase  comraunication  vitit  other  countries  is  uov  immediate ; 

lie  consumer  and  producer  in  oppoaite  parts  of  tbc  globe  making 

beir  bargaiDs  in  a  single  hour,  vithout  the  intenrcutioa  of  mercnu- 

me  agencies  or  the  large  vrarchouse  system  which  former  methods  of 

comtnerce  reijiiired.     The  Suez  Canal  and  improved  telegraphy  made 

BfCoX  demnnds  for  quick   and    economical  distribution    of  nintcrial. 

Ji'aineroiis  steamers  were  built  between   1870-3  for  this  purpose,  but 

■0  rapid  were  tbc  improTementa  that  they  were  nearly  all  displaced 

two  years  arterward  (1875-0),  and  sold  at  half  their  cost.      Iroa  bos 

been  largely  substituted  by  steel,  both  on  laud  and  at  sea,  Besscmer's 

DTentiou  baviug  de»troyed  wealth;  but,  like  the  phrenis,  Qew  wcoltlt 

arisen  from  ita  ashes.     A  ship  which  in  1883  rost  £'iy(]f)0  can 

be  built  for  i:l'1,0{lO.     The  economy  of  fuel  has  also  been  very 

reat.       Shortly   before   the   opening  of  the    Sues   CannI,   the  best 

icamers  crouing  the  Atlantic  expcudetl  200  tons  of  coal  to  carry  an 

■mount  of  cargo  which  can  now  be  driven  across  fur  35  tons.     The 

jiscoTcry  of  Dr.  Joule  as  to  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  Leat  stimu- 

bted  builders,  like  Elder  and  others,  to  npplv  the  compound  engine  to 

Itcamcrs.     This  has  produced  enormous  economy  of  fuel.     In  1850 

we  fine  stcnmor  {the  Ptrxin)  carried  over  cargo  at  an  expenditure  of 

14,M)0  lbs.  of  coal  to  a  ton;  now  a  modcru  steamer  doc4  the  same 

>ork  by  bnrnicg  throe  or  four  hundred  pounds.     Tlic  effect  of  this 

Homy  on  haulage  by  land  and  transit  by  sea  is  immense.      In  au 

iperiment  lately  made  on  the  London  and  Nortb-Wcsteru  Railway, 

compound  locomotive  dragged  a  ton  of  goods  for  oue  mile  by  tbc 

•xubuatiou  of  two  ounces  of  coal.      la  ocean  navigation  there  ia  n 

itxcfa  larger  economy.      A  cube  of  coal  which  passes  through  a  ring 

size  of  a  shilling  will  drive  one  ton  of  cargo  for  two  miles  in  oitr 

KMt  improred  steamers.     The  cost  of  transit  of  a  ton  of  wheat  from 

^Icatta  to  England  was  7ls.  3(/.  in    1881  and  tTs.   in   1885.     The 

■Titagc  of  a  thousand  miles,  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  brings  a 

laolc  Tear's  supply  of  food  for  a  man  at  a  cost  of  a  Btugle  day's  wage. 

k  too  is  hauled  for  less  than  a  farthing  per  mile'     The  transport  uf 

aod  bu  thus  told  IicaTily  upon  the  agriculture  of  all   countries, 

boctowit  has  made  one  market — tbc  world — and  has  largely  destroyed 

Am  ulvautagea  of  national  and  local  markets.     I  have  dealt  with  the 

eflccti  of  this  lowering  of  prices  upon  the  condition  of  agricnlture  in 

*  Tte  (lU  in  tbv  pricr*  «(  ornw  tiuiait  frcrni  ll«ir  \ork  to  livorpocl  bu  bctn  m 

1S80.  18S6. 

Grain,  pet  binbel        ....        Hlii.  ...         Id. 

Floar,  per  Ion 2a(.  ...        7*.  M 

Ckcew SOt.  ...        lAt. 

Cffttan,  p«r  pound        .        .        .        .        |(J. 
JUeon  kihI  lant,  [rcr  ton       .        .        .        49f . 
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a  speech  recentl}^  pnblisbed,  so  I  now  liinit  my  remarlcs  to 
taring  iniliutry.     The  lowerisj^  of  prices,  cnnsc^iiicnt  upon 
read;  and  economical  distribution  of  commodities  both  by   I 
sea,  haa  Qcccssarily  bad  an  important  cffcot  upou  mauufacturi 
duction  an  well  as  upon  coaiiuerce,     The  old   factors  vhi 
productioQ  vera  the  value  of  the  raw  material  and  the  repressj 
value  in  money  of  the  labour,  skillled  and  unskilled,  used  and  di 
by  capital  to  convert  the  crude  material  into  a  tinished  produc' 
factors  still  rule  production,  but  their  relative  valuca  have 
changed  in  recent  times.     The  raw  material  can  be  diatribut 
where  at  low  charges.      Kuglaud  has  lost  its  great  adrautagi 
possession  of  coal  and  iron — Uic  first  the  source  of  power,  tbi 
tbc  material  for  strength.     The  value  of  raw  material  in  in 
now  the  lowest  factor  of  production,  whilo  tbc  value  of  iatelt 
coDvertieg  it  into  a  utility,  in  the  cheapest  aud  best  way,  is  tks 
and  dominating  factor  in  manufactures. 

I  now  pBHs  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  cause  of  dc| 
as  tbut  has  much  more  influence  on  manufactures  than  the 
in  distribution.  This  cause  in,  that  modern  inventions  have  ] 
commoditica  faster  than  the  world  could  absorb  them  at  remtu 
prices,  and  in  doing  su  have  displaced  old  forms  of  labour 
great  rapidity  for  its  absurptiou  by  rcplavemeut.  This  may 
illustrated  by  a  few  gspecinl  examples.  As  chemistry  is  t 
science  which  I  profess,  I  begin  with  some  examples  of 
industries.  One  of  the  most  staple  and  apparently  pcnnan 
stulTs,  used  in  dyeing  aud  calico  printing,  was  the  root  called 
It  was  grown  as  extensive  crops  iu  various  countries  of  the 
I'urkey,  Holland,  Belgium,  Franco  and  Italy — and  gave  cmp 
to  a  large  number  of  cultivators.  Commerce  was  startled  oni 
learn  that  chemists  had  made  the  colouring  principle  of 
called  "  Alixarin,"  out  of  coal-tar,  and  in  a  short  time 
change  took  place  in  ngriculturc,  commerce,  and  dyeing.  M 
atill  used  for  some  purposes,  as  in  the  dyeing  of  'l\irkcy  red, 
importation  has  decreased  from  £H{  million  pounds'  weight, 
to  about  two  millions  in  1887.  The  value  of  the  latter  ii 
was  only  j624,O0O,  while  tliat  of  the  import  of  "  Alizarin  "  m 
coal-tar  already  exceeds  tea  times  that  amouut,  although  it 
manufactured  iu  this  country.  It  ocx'usioually  happens  tha 
invention  produces  large  industrial  results  without  much 
mcnt  of  labour.  We  see  nn  instance  of  this  in  luctfer-mat> 
invention  altogether  new  since  1836,  before  which  time  ligh 
only  bo  got  by  the  tinder-box.  The  mere  earing  of  tima 
populatiou  of  this  country,  by  the  modern  matches,  amc 
twenty.six  millions  etcrliug  annually,  while  the  only  displace 
'  hour  was  to  the  makers  of  tinder-boxes. 
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_^niong  tlie  recent  chenaicnl    indiuitrie*  which  have  most  nffected 
.w,^      comforts    of  the  poorer  classes,   is   the    invention    of  artificial 
^p-trolcunj  and   its  derivatiyea.     Nfltiiral   petroleum   ha3  been  kcoira 
f-f^zn    very   early  periods  of  liistorVj    though  it  has  not   beea    used 
j^teO'i*<jly  'ill  rftcent  years.     Its  revival  occurred  in  the  followiay 
^^,-y.      lu  the   year  18W3,  I  noticed,  in  tho  property  of  a  rolatire  in 
-j^efbyahtre,    a  apring   of  petroleum,    and   suggested  to   my  friend^ 
yf  r'.  James  Young,  that  he  should  manufacture  It  into  an  ilhiminaat 
^Lj^f    the  poorer  clasaes.      This  he  did    successful ly,  but  after  a  time 
^^founH  that  he  conld  make  it  more  cheaply  by  distilling  it  from  bitu- 
minous schist.     This  industry  was  bo  successful   that    it  led  to  the 
industrial  application  of  the  natural  oil  in  America  and  the  Caapiaa 
Sea-      The  industries  connected  with  sperm  and  Tcgetablc  oils  were 
jnriously  affected,  and  labour  was  largely  displaced.     One  cold  day 
yir.  Young  brought  mo  some  of  the  artificial  petroleum,  which  was 
tarbid  from  floating  crystal*,  to  ask    what  they  could    be.     T   told 
him  that  they  must  be  the  substance  called  "  paraffin,"  of  which  only 
■mnU  specimens  existed    in    chemical    museums.     At  my  rcijucst  he 
•cparatcd  them,  and  made  for  mc,  at  a  cost  of  about  twenty  shilliugs, 
two  candles  with  which  I  lighted  my  desk  at  a  lecture  in  the  Royal 
Institution,  when  I  prophesied  that  these  would  be  the   fathers  of  a 
great  candle  industry,    which   in    fact  now   is  ghq  of    the    largest 
chemical  manufactures  of  the  world.     Hut  the  pnraflin  caudles  gave 
■  heavy  blow  to  the  old  industries   of  making  candles  from  tallow, 
pklm  oil,  sperm  and  wax,  and  displaced  labour  to  a  great  extent. 

Let  mc  pORs  from  these  chemical  industries  to  a  staple  raamifacture 

like  cotton,  and  observe  the  effect  ofinvcntions  on  production.   A  farmer 

lowing  cotton  produces  about  40<)  lbs.  per  acre,  or  as  much  as  will 

produce  one  bale.      Before  Whitney  invented  his  cotton  gin,  the  iced 

lud   to  be  separated  from  the  fibre  by  manual  labour,  but  the  work 

Was    so  tedious  that  it  took  one  man  about  ninety  days  to  prepare 

lie  produce  of  an  acre.     The  first  form  of  the  gin  reduced  the  time 

to  sii  days.      In  recent   years  this  gin  has  been  grfntly  improved, 

»    that  one    maa    can   now    pick  4O00    lbs.    daily    instead  of    the 

old  amount  of  4^  lbs. ;  in  other  words,  one  man  with  a  machine  dis- 

pi»c«l  the  labour  of  999  workers  by  baud.     The  cotton  thus  picked 

and  cleaned  is  spun  into  threads  by  rotatory  spjudles.      They  used 

to  be  worked  by  manual  labour,  ouo  man  to  each  spindle,  bnt  now 

o&e  nan  and  two  children  will  work  machines  carrying  two  to  three 

Uioiuand   ipindtes.      In    1^74,   at  the  beginning  of  the   depression, 

eacJi  ppiodlc  made  4000  revolutions :  now  it  is  possible  to  get  10,000 

'*vo/utioa9.       The  yarn    is  then  woven  into  cloth.     With  the  old 

haad~\ooxs^  a  mau  could  make  from  42  to  48  yards  daily.    At  present 

a  skilled  workman  can  tend  six  power-looms  and  weave  1500  yards. 

^■4ii    t,liese    changes   tend    to    over-production,  especially   when  the 
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margiti  of  profit  is  low.  I  lielievo  nt  recent  prioea  tliis  is  only 
aboat  one  jiennj  for  six  yards  of  sUirting.  so  a  vast  uumber  of  yards 
arc  rcqiiircil  to  make  a  subatoutial  profit  to  a  mill.  The  demand  of 
n  wording  man  for  c»tton  fabrics  is,  upou  an  average,  -10  yards 
yearly.  This  demand  is  dctcrmiacd  by  his  habit  of  wcariag  ooc 
shirt  for  a  week,  and  it  is  difficult  to  iaducc  him,  in  order  to  aug- 
ment the  dL'maud,  to  wear  one  daily ;  or,  if  he  did,  to  persuade  hit 
wife  to  wnsli  seven  shirts  weekly.  Cheapness  of  a  commodity  tends 
to  iDcrea,se  demand,  but  it  docs  not  all  at  once  alter  the  habits  of 
classes.  Supply  must  be  adjusted  to  the  onliuary  comforts  of  the 
consumcra.  There  is  always  a  growing  iDcrcmeut  uf demand,  for,  eTcn 
in  the  United  Kio^dooa,  not  far  from  1000  souls  provided  with 
bodicSj  which  mu«t  be  fed.  and  clothed,  arc  daily  added  to  the  popn- 
ation.  Tlic  iuercasc  of  the  whole  world  during  the  tiflccQ  years  of 
depression  has  been  about  IG  per  cent,  in  populatiou,  while  the 
increase  in  the  produL-tiou  of  cotton  has  bccu  8G  per  cent.  It  is 
nut  surprising  that  u  surplus  like  this  throva  upou  the  markets  of 
the  world  reduces  prices. 

Manufacturers  too  often  furgrt  that  it  is  not  the  reasonable  price 
of  a  commodity,  but  the  surplus  of  it  above  tbc  demand,  which 
regulates  tLe  quotations  of  the  market.  About  hn]f  of  our  exports 
of  cotton  go  to  countries  usiug  silver  coinage.  When  new  markets 
arc  opened  iu  half-civilized  countries,  the  demand  depeuds  not 
only  upon  the  existing  standard  of  comforts,  but  also  upon  those 
which  are  crcatcdby  contact  with  higlier  civilization.  This  is  a  hope 
and  a  policy  which  Germany  is  now  pursiiiiig  with  great  ardonr. 

I  must  be  content  with  ouly  one  or  two  other  illuatrationa  of 
manner  in  which  inventions  give  an  abnormal  increase  toproductioi 
und  displace  old  forms  of  labour.  It  la  not  in  prosperousi  but  il 
hard  times  that  they  chiefly  arise.  In  1870-72,  wh^n  trade 
active,  there  were  comparatively  few  inventions.  Take  the  tii 
before  the  American  war  in  1861  :  the  patents  for  new  agricuttt 
machines,  on  the  average  of  several  years,  numbered  350 ;  while^ 
during  the  war  in  1803,  when  at  least  half  a  million  mea  had  been 
withdrawn  from  the  labour  of  the  field,  the  patents  were  502,  and 
the  result  was  that  agricultural  production  was  iLot  lessened  at  any 
time  of  the  long  campaign.  Machinery,  on  the  other  side  of  th« 
Atlantic,  is  more  extensively  applied  to  b^rge  farms  than  here.  The 
reduction  of  manual  labour  has  become  so  great,  and  the  methods  of 
distribution  are  so  improved,  that,  according  to  Atkinson,  the  labour 
of  seven  men  wiU  grow,  mill,  bake,  and  distribute  as  loaves  one 
thousand  harrcls  of  flour,  which  suffices  to  feed  one  thousand  men. 
Even  with  less  organized  machinery  we  have  .leen  in  our  times  much 
displace  men  t  of  agricultural  labour  in  this  country,  and  the  result 
8dll  prejudices  the  position  of  Ireland.      Irish  roapen  cut  the  barreat 
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cropi  in  Eagland^  and  took  back  English  money  to  pftj  rcats  ia 
Irtluid.  With  the  old  sickle  a  man  conUl  reap  oue  (luiirtcr  of  aa 
■cndailj  ;  but  the  machine-reaper  came  in,  and  one  luau  with  two 
koms  reaps  from  fifteen  totweuty  aerea.  The  Triahman  wa-s  a  good 
vflfkinan  to  thrcfih  out  coru  by  the  Hail,  ancl  mnnajted  fifteen  to 
Itenty  bushels  daily;  but  qow  oue  man,  tending  a  macLiue,  can 
ibctb  out  hundreds  of  bu^hcla. 

Id  tlic  railways  a  vast  amount  of  the  labour  of  men  and  homes  has 
betn  disjilaccd,  but  is  replaced  iu  other  forms  by  the  uccesatty  of 
feediiig  the  railvraya  with  material.  If  the  locomotives  on  English 
ntiirajs  were  annihilated,  it  would  require  the  labour  of  ecvcuty- 
five  milliout  of  men,  or  of  twelve  millions  of  horses,  to  carry  on  the 
in&c,  iu  aD  inferior  war  and  at  a  much  larger  cost;  for  the  cost  of 
cittiiig  a  ton  weight  by  a  man  with  a  cart  and  horse,  is  oue  shilling 
per  mile,  while  the  railway  carries  it  for  a  penny  or  under. 

I  Gnlah  my  illustrations  by  referring  to  the  iron  industry.  It  is 
of  iQcli  antiquity  that  the  beat  and  uiOfit  economical  means  of  pro- 
dactioa  might  be  supposed  to  exist.  Iu  the  year  18-lC  the  British 
AMOciarion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  rcquesliA  Profesaor 
Bqokd,  of  Heidelberg,  and  myaelf  to  report  upon  the  chemistry  of 
bint-funiaces.  and  wc  showed  that,  at  that  time,  no  less  than 
til)  per  CF!Ut.  of  fuel  was  absolutely  lost  in  the  form  of  gases  which 
CKaped  and  were  burned  at  the  top  of  tlie  fiirnscc.  In  addition  to 
tiiivutcof  fuel  was  the  total  loss  of  ammonia  produced  by  the 
cnl— &  substance  must  valuable  to  agricultarc  aa  a  mauure.  The 
Kooomy  of  the  ammonia  has  scarcely  begun  to  be  realized  at  thu 
pnwatday,  although  our  recommendations  for  the  saving  of  fuel  have 
Ifflig  liuce  been  carried  out  with  much  economy  to  the  price  of  pro- 
doctton.  There  has  been  a  rapid  growth  of  the  manufacture  of  iron 
(>itT  the  worldj  and  naturally  the  increase  has  been  greatest  among 
■■iioii  which  were  furthest  bcbind.  From  IfjrO  to  188t  the  make 
^'^K'iroii  rose  131  per  ccut.  iu  Great  Britain,  and  237  per  cent,  in 
1^  Kit  of  the  world.  In  rcccut  times,  steel  has  largely  substituted 
"wi  for  many  purposes.  Formerly  pig-iron  waa  transformed  into  bar- 
"W  in  puddling  furnaces,  and  the  tatter  was  converted  into  steel  bv 
'proceas  known  as  cementation,  which  consisted  in  giviug  to  the 
■W  more  carbon.  Now,  by  the  Ucascmcr  process,  steel  is  made  direct 
''w  pi|-irOQ,  already  to  the  citcnt  of  three  million  tons  annually, 
^kilc  4^  miUiooA  of  capital  invested  iu  puddling  furnaces  hare  been 
"stwyed,  and  the  labour  of  39,000  workmen  have  been  displaced. 
Ia  ommteibalance  these  evila  the  price  of  steel,  which  was  £.1%  \t.  Id, 
pertoB  in  1874,  was  less  than  £4  in  1887. 

TW  illustrations  already  given  must  sufKce  to  show  how  largely 
■odem  inventions  have  increased  productioii  and  displaced  labour. 
(^Itiiutely,  educated  workiog-mcn  benefit   by  the  cbaageSf  bec&uao 
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incrrftsed  prodnotion  absorbs  akillcd  labour  nnci  pays  hi^li  wage*  for 
it.      Ignorant  workers-^tlie  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water 
— have  a  bad  time,  for  they  find  that  the  demand  for   unintelligeot 
labour  ia  constantly  decreasing.      In  old  lessons  of  poIitic«l  economy,      ,*^ 
production   npou  a  given    raw  tnaterial  was   represented   by  a  Terrw^  ^. 
aimple  equation — P=L+C.     The  product  equals  labour  ^/w*  capital^  ^*» 
The  equation  never  was  right,  bccansc  capital  is  really  accumulatt:;^^^^; 
potential  labour  reserved  as  a  subsiatciico  fund  for  the  Inbouren  wh-.-^-^^^^/ 


are  employed  to  convert  the  potential  into  actual   energy,      Capit 
or  accumulated    labour  in  exactly  like   a  storage  hatlpry  in  wh^,^^ 
electricity  is  accumulated.     Thia   battery  regulates    the  work  wh^^ 
the  electricity  has  to  perform  and  steadies  the  electric  tights.    Lab*::^ 
is  now  of  two  kinds :  laboux  in  quantity  and  labour  in  quality— — tl^- 
fint  lessening  iu  value  every  year  as  a  factor  of  production,  ■wTaiii 
tho  second  is  always  rising  in  value.     The  product  is  therefor, 
actually  the  result  of  three  kinds  of  labour—capital,  or  acciimul%t^^ 
labour,  labour  of  quality,  and   labour  of  fjuantity.      Kvcn  now    t2:ac 
terms  of  the   two  last    forma  of  labour  conhl  only  be  expreswd  l=»f 
multiplying  (not    adding)  the  labour  of  quantity  by  the   labonn 
quality.      Reducing  this  to  a  simpler  expression,  tho  present  state  < 
manufactures  depends  mainly  upon  thn  intellectual  condition  of  Ui^^^ 
producers.     The  competition  of  the  world  has  become  a  competitiaB:  ^*"* 
of  intellect.     In  the  future  of  the  world  the  greatest  industrial  ottio^  ^^ 
will    he  the  best  educated   nation;  it  may  not  be  so  to-day,  but  i^  ^    .^ 
certainly  will    be  so   to-morrow-     T  have  already  shown    bow  th^**^ 
cheapuess  and  facility  of  the  distribution  of  commodities  have  destroy 
cational  markets  and  local  advantages,  making  all  the  world  into  a  ' 
single  market.      Formerly  it  sufhced  that  a   merchant  or  a  trader 
should  be  a  good  citizen  of  his  own  country;  uow  he  must  become 
a  citizen  and  trader  of  the  world.     Our  merchants  and  maDufac- 
tiirerg  have  been  slow  to  see  this,  and  they  are  allowing  other  better 
educated  countries  to  forge  alicad,     Kvery  German  clerk  or  trader 
knows  two  languages    besides  his  own,  and  is  taught,  scientifically 
and  practically,  the  wauts  of  commerce.     The  German  Government 
has  cstablislied  a  bank  of  commerce  which,  with    the  efficient  co* 
operation  of  the  consuls  living  in  Eastern  and  African  conotries. 
lias  had  a  great  effect  in  extending  their  colonial  markets.  A  country 
vith  a  protectionist  policy  is  apt  to  have  an  over- prod uetioD  of  com- 
iDoditics  beyond  the  wants  of  the  home  market,  so  there  is  a  oataial 
desire  to  use  this  stirptns  in  foreign  markets  at  the  very  narrowest 
ia:iTgiu  of  profits.     These  have  certainly  been  supplied  with  German 
goods  for  the  last  few  years,    though   the   prospect  of    coatlaoed 
success  is  doubtful,    as  they  are    always  handicapped  by   increased 
)»*  oductiou ;    still,    su    fur    as  limited    statistics  are    to  be 

c  policy  seems  at  present  to  be  aacccssfuL     Taking-  the 
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ep^x-i^  °^  depression  from   1872  to  1886,  the  increase  of  German 
Q^,(X>nierce  has  becu  C7  per  ccut.,  wbilc  the   maritime  toaoa^   has 
^■^pandeil    hj  120    per    cent,    and   the   baulc    discouDts,    iDcticatinf; 
^c*-i*ity  ill   industries,  have   augmcutcd  by  240  per  ceot.      How  far 
sacrifices  in  tlie  pricen  of  conuuodities  have  led  to  these  results  in 
fria.kiQg  new  Qiarkcts  we  do  not  jet  know,  but  the  increase  is  out  of 
aAl   proportion  to  the   growth   of  the  German  populutioD,  nhicli  has 
ovily  t>w»  l*i  pw  cent.*     Berlin,  like  other  towns  of  UcrroaDy,  U 
tn-king  active  measures  to  promote  technical  cducfttiou.     A  ecntrat 
technical  institution,  coKttng  no  less  than  j£400,000,  has  been  erected 
rin  Berlin.     Might  we  not  hope  that  the  new  Imperial   Institute  in 
XjoudoD,  though  it  is  on  a  smaller  scale,  irill  iindertalce  like  work  for 
Xxindon  ?      It  may  be  profitable  if  we  inquire  how  far  the  cducatioL 
ym  Gennany  or  in  Switzerland   tella  upon    one  particular  kind  of 
industry,  so  I  take  the  silk  trade  as  an  example.     In  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Koyal  Commission  on  the  depression  of  trade  it  was 
stated  that  the  silk  industries  of  Coventry,  Macclesfield,  and  Spital- 
fields  had  decreased  to  about  onc-fonrth  its  old  dimensions.      Rpital< 
6clds  sank  much  loner,  for  its  fonncr21.,000  looms  are  now  dwindled 
to  ISOO.     While  Corcntry  was  losing  its  trade  in  «ilk  ribbons,  Basle, 
In   Switzerland,  was  making  a  like  industry  prosperous  by  cstabtisbing 
excellent  srhools  for  dyeing  and  design,  and  that  town  imports  to  this 
coimiry  what  Coventry  lost  to  it.     The  town  of  Crcfeld  in  Germany 
■  still    more  striking  illustration,  because  by  its    attention  to 
location  suited   to  its  industries,  it  has  within  a  few  years  doubled 
population  and  quailniplcd  its  trade.     This  amnll  town,  which 
now  grown  to  8.1,000  inhabitants,  h.Ts  spent  jEil'i.OOO   on    its 
*iKa  Echoijis,  and  £^2,^00  on  a  special  weaving  srhool.     AVho  has 
for  tbia  large  educational   expenditure  ?     Unite  possibly   the 
ninmers  of  silk  in  England,  who  get  from  Crcfeld  what  Maceleaficld 
id  SpitalfieUis  fail  to  produce  with  equal  cxeelleucc.  The  melancholy 
It    is    this — that  the    exports  of  English  silks  amount  to  only 
^2,670,000,  while  the  imports  to  this  country  of  foreign  silks  reach 
cieieu  milliona      It  is  useless  for  our  towns  to  battle  by  empiricism 
or  liy  fiscal   laws  with  foreign  nations  which    liare  equipped  their 
wrtiauis    to    fight    with    trained  intelligence    in   the    competition. 
*IWhiuesl  Education  U  simply  the  rationale  of  empiricism.      It  is  a 
whaeiioly  Bpcctaclo  to  sec  a  town  like  Norwich,  onea  famous  for  its 
linli,  actually  contending  with  the  Charity  Commissioncra  because 
tkeywiih  to  utilize    its  Gee  endowment*  by  creating  a  ay ii tern  of 
nical  education,  while  the   civic   nutboritiea  struggle  for   alma- 
Figs  connot  grow  ou  thorns,  nor  can  ignorance  among  our 
*orknke[]  expect  to  compete  with  tralucd  iuteUigcuce  in  our  iuduatrial 
'^'orjJeiitioii  with  other  cationii, 

■  '-^  'vpgrt  OB  Uiit  Bubjccl  by  Ur.  OLflcn,  nlruiit  to  bo  Icauoda  wUl  li  is  VodoikKid 
***  tba,t,  En^lMJi  tra4*  Lm  u  y«t  out  aatcciEjly  *ufl«»)(l  h/  Osnaaa  Mmpvlttlon. 
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Englaud  is  far  behind  in  the  technical  training  of  our  artisatis,  bat 
there  is  hupe  that  ve  Xwra  awakened  to  our  shortcoming«.     Whco  I 
first  began  to  call  attention  to  our  dangerous  igaorance  iu  1853,  theie^ 
were    no    higher    colleges,   except  Univerxiticn,   in   nuy  town  of  th^ 
Uuitcd    Kingdom,    exccjit  Owcna  College  in  Manchester,  and  Audcr;)^ 
Bon'ii  College  iu  Olattgow.     Now  thrrc  is  not  a  targe  town  in  Urci^^ 
Britain    without  such  coIlcgc<L     TIicsc   arc   being    adapted    to    tli^ 
edncatioD  of   the   upper  classes,  and  a  grc4t  step  is  gained  ;  b^^ 
continuation  schools  for  tlic  wurking  classes,  anil  tcchuical  sebo^^^ 
adapted  to  their  want*,  arc  rising  far  too  slowly.     In  London  -i^ ' 
progress  is  more  rajiid,  and  perhaps  iu  a  few  years  we  will  be  abt(%      ' 
boMt  that  wc  have  goiia  bcyoud  Paris  In  Polytechnics  for  the  worltj  _^ 
classes,  though  vu  shall  still  l>c  fur  behind  ticrlin  und  other  ma-tL-^ 
facturiog  towns  of  Crermauy  and    Switzerland  in    relatkia    to    tCjt 
population.     Still  I  have  faith  tliat  the  movement  U  ia  progress,  f^c 
atem  necessity  will  rouse  the  mannracturcrs  of  England  to  train  t^Mx 
intelligence  of  the  producers.     Working  men  arc  alive  to  the  defect  t« 
in  their  education,  aud  their  Toiees  will  soon  be  heard  in  the  Farli.  s- 
ment  of  this  eouutry.      The  wages  of  our  artisans  are  higher  tlu^BO 
those  in  CoDtincutal  countries,  and  so  are  their  productive  pove^n 
I  am  informed  by  Sir  Lowthiau  Bell,  the  hij^hcat  authority  iu  fXuo 
iroa  tradC]  that  it  still  requires  nearly  twice  the  number  of  woc~3t' 
men  at  a  German  blast-furnace  to  produce  the  eamc  quantity  of  ir^D 
aa  wc  employ  in  this  country. 

It  would  require  a  man  much  wiser  than  myself  to  prolict  t.l» 
future  of  our  industries  with  certainty.     One  thing  is  sure,  thattlacjy 
cannot  recover  from  depression  by  putting  on  their  back  the  old  v.i    i 
of  the  flca  iu  the  shape  of  the  6scal  proposal  of  the  Fair  Trade  jm;  -._  j 
Buglaud  depends  ttpon  her  export  trade  for  Iter  future  prosperity,  &.ssl 
aa  exchanges  nro  made  in  commoditic,  not  in  bnlliou,  tbc  restriction 
of  imports  by  taxation  contrticU  exports  to  tlie  same  nmount,   Indeol, 
auch  a  policy  must  lead  to  the  tariff  war  which  uov  prevails  among 
most   of  the    Contincutal    States.     No    fact  in    political    ecoooiny 
is  more    clear    than  that    taxation    ou    foreign    commodities  Bi'Dit 
ultimately  be  paid  by  the  consumers^  not  by  the   producers.    All 
taxation    is    a    deduction    from    the    fruita    of    laboor    and    &^om 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  the  country  imposing  tt.     No  political 
economist   has   ercr  been  able   to  show  how   prices  to  oonnintcn 
eao    be  lowered  by  ii]ciea.Hing  the  cost  of  production.      In    coun- 
triea  with  a  Protection  policy  there  is  as  much  depression,  tlioiaj:'' 
one  of  greater  intensity  than    in   the  countries  with  Free  Trsdc- 
In  the  former  there  arc  constant  attempts  to  cure  the  dcprcssic^ 
by  adding  restriction    after   restriction   in    the  hope  of  remed,)'"- 
the  evil.     It  is  the  same  operation    as  when  a  person  diasatisfii 
'h  the  working  of  a  machine  adds  a  new  cog,  then   a  >pno|&J 

1   a   Icrcr,  forgetting    that  with  ercry  new  addition  he  it  in* 
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cresMOg  friction  and  lessening  power.    Tlic  grcnt  industrial  machine 
of  tliii  couutry  U  good  cuuugh  iu  itself,  but  it  needs  proper  oiling  to 
make  tiie  parts  work  siuootlily ;  aud   I  have  tried  to  show  that  ilie 
^cclioical    cdueatton    uf   working    mcu   in  ttio   lubricnut   vlilcli    wc 
■o    much    require.     I    do    not   believe   that   it   wili    again    work  eu 
a»    to    prodace    the    Inrpe    nmrgia     of   profita    wliich  we   enjoyed 
in     the    past.     Still    there  is   eneonrngemcnt    that  we    mny    carrjr 
oa    ft   good    and     Btcady   trade.       Tlie    cheapen ing     and    extension 
of     distribution     have    probably    reached     their    limits,    and     little 
more    is    to    be  expected  in   thia    direction.     New  indentions    will 
<^ontiDue  to  be  made,  but  not  with  the  xaoio  marrelious  celerity  that 
We  hive  teen  in  the  last  fifteen  years.     If  tUe  United  Stales  alter  its 
l^rotcction  policy,  and  hecomo  a  Free  Trade  nation,  it  mill  be  our  great 
competitor  in  the  world,  though  the  time  is  not  close  nt  hand.      ITer 
large  aurplni  rerenne,  amounting  to  twenty-tno  oiitlionH,  has  inrited 
■crlicraes  of  pahlic  plunder,  and  her  pcnsioa  Ii»t  of  old  Holdicr.<i,  and 
cootpeosations    to  States    for  aid  iu  the  war,  amount  to  a  chaise 
^HUal  to  a  large  standing  army,     Jiut  when  tiicsc  lap^c  by  time,  the 
^nit«l  8tatc9,  with  a  standing  array  of  only  twcuty-fivo  thousand 
•**«,  will  become  a  nation  whicU  lias  ouly  to  proparo  ht-raclf  ftjr  the 
Pc't^resa  of  industry  by  new  inventions  without  the  cai-en  and  coats 
'*»»  the  preparation  of  war.      At  the  present  moment  the  United 
R       ^t«>ci  has  230,000   iaveutions  protected  by  the  pilcnt  law.     Thia 
^Clivity  of  iuvcntion  shows  ability  aud  intelligence  umong  her  people, 
^hoKK  alwa>'a  ready  to  turn  to  account  the  forces  of  Nature  for  the 
^^nefit  of  man.    This  country  in  her  workiug  men  is  rich  iu  produccw, 
^*%l  if  their  intelligence  were  trained  in  connection  with  their  work, 
^^^  seed  not  fear  the  industrial  competition  of  any  European  nation, 
r^il  grcnt    foreign  nations,  except    the  United    States,  arc  terribly 
.    ^adicapped  in  the  industrial  race  by  excessive  nrmaments.     l^ngland 
^    alnveightcd,  but  not  to  an  equal  c\tcut.     The  strength  of  nations 
^^-» wilts  iu  peace,  but  they  make  a  nad  error  by  not  knowing  that  tlie 
^^«tbteM  of  nations  is  in  actual  war,  or  cxcc«ivc  preparedness  for  it. 
^^»ute,  Gernmny,  Holland,   Italy,  iiclgium,  and  Great  Britain  have 
*»200,0OO  men  withdrawn  from  being  productive  citizens,  in  order  to 
^^3  (tolcctivc  militants,  at  a  cost  for  each  ntan  oi"  £45.     If  we  take 
*^  the  civilized  nations,  adding  tlic  Ilescri'ca  to  the  permanent  foreen, 
^nillions  of  the  atrougcst  mcu  aro  or  may  be  withdrawn  from 
^"odulioa.      Tliis    is  one  man    for  twenty-four  of  the  population, 
'**'•  if  wc  exclude  the  Kcscrvcs,  one  out  of  eighty-one.     That  is 
^  nuoo  why  I  point  to   the  United  States  as  the  great  industrial 
"•Uniof  the  futare,  for  her  armed  forces  reiiresent  only  one  mau  iu 
'^IQof  the  population.     Luckily,  her  Protection  policy  ia  an  incubuH 
"PM  her  industry,  and  gifcs  us  breathing  time  to  prepare  for  the 
Of  struggle. 

Lyo»  FLAYrjtia. 
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No  ^n^ater  stir  coultl  possibly  Iiave  been  made  by  any  literary  e 
tlian  that  whieli,  ja»t  now,  goes  from  the  plnms  of  Lomh 
to  the  Sicilian  shores,  in  ronsotiiience  of  the  publication  of 
MciDoirs  of  the  Founder  of  Itnlian  Unity.  For  years  part 
manuscriptliailbecnin  thchantlsof  AdrianoLemmi,  the  Grand  Mi 
of  tlic  Freemasons  of  the  peninsula.  So  little,  however,  was  hesi 
it  of  late,  that  n  auspiciou  sometimes  arose  as  to  the  existence 
(lesit^n  to  burlie  ultogetlicr  tliese  valuable  ]>a|)cra,  lest  rcvcld 
should  come  tu  li;,'ht  which  might  uupleasaiitly  reflect  upon,  »li 
and  compromise  Tarions  exalted  personaees  and  parties. 

At  last  the  hook  is  broiiKht  nut,  and  it  certainly  proves  to  con 
plain-spoken  stalemcnts,  often  couched  in  words  of  cstreme  frmiki 
acerbity — nay,  wrath.  There  are,  from  beginning  to  cod,  ootbon 
hatred  against  the  lloman  priesthood  in  terms  uiiheard-of  clsewl 
From  many  a  legendary  account  of  historical  events  the  veil  is  t 
romantic  halo,  where  undcserred,  being  ruthlessly  destroyed.  AnM 
pages  ftdl  of  enthusiastic  love  for  his  fatherland,  for  the  can 
popular  freedom  in  the  Uemocralic  sense,  and  for  truly  brave  i 
paQions<in>armR,  there  are  severe  taunts  against  the  mass  of  the  It 
peaaantry  because  of  their  want  of  patriotism,  and  angry  repro) 
ogBinat  thousands  of  those  who  occasionally  fought  under  Oaril 
bccaiiBc  of  their  dcsiiicablc  cowardice.  The  "  foxy  policy  '*  of  Ca 
who  did  nil  that  be  coulil  to  make  the  Sicilian  expedition  of  1860  i 
tivc,  though  he  afterwards  appropriated  it»  fruitSj  is  mercilessly  cij 
At  the  aamo  time  the  kind  of  rivalry,  which  those  intimately  acqui 
with  the  two  leaders  of  the  Italiiiii  Party  of  Action  knew  well  to 
between  them,  finds  expression  in  cxtraordiutuy  attacks 
■dhcrcuts  of  Mazxiiii. 

*  "Csiiboldi.    Mrmorie  AatoUogrofiche.''    Fireoie:  G.  Bsrfatn, 
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Altog^tlior,  it  is  a  book  of  n  smnahing  cliB.ract6r.      It  is  composed  of 

recollectbos  first  noCctl  clown  in  tlie  faCl  qT  IK  19,  after  tlie  overthrow 

■of  the  Roman  Rcputilic  by  the  French  army,  and  then  continnral,  after 

a  lapse  of  tnciity-thrcc  years,  in  18/3,  witli  witicli  date  tlic  "  Auto- 

"UogrBpliical  Mcmoira  "  cue).     The  atylc,  therefore,  la  an  unci^ual  one. 

Tiierc  arc  chapters   rising  to  poetical   fcrronr,  in  such    high-flown 

■Sottthern  lauguugc,  and  with  so  many  points  of  csclamation,  that  the 

Northern  reader  U  apt  to  be  taken  aback.     There  aro  other  pages,  in 

■which  the  cxpcricuccd  sailor  who  has  been  towed  a'lout  on  almost  all 

ihe  aeas  of  the   world,  the  rough- and- ready  guerilla  leader  with  his 

I    <simiiing  eye  aad  his  deep  knowledge  of  men,  speaks  as  one  who  has 

penetrated   the  core  of  thiugs  and  uudcratands  the  worst  sidea  of 

*»uinan  nature.     Perhaps  the  true  Garibaldi  comes  out  in  this  very 

I    **^txtare.     Not  the  least  so  when,  athwart  »Qmc  uohle  and  derated 

^*Uiion  to  heroic  exploits,  he  suddenly  makes  use  of  an  expletive  in 

PiXrisb,  as  a  reminder  of  his  wild  Jays  in   Southern  Anaerica,  where 

.jj*  fooght  in  the  service  of  tbe  Republic  of  Rio  Grande  against  the 

^•^ipiro  of  Brazil,  and  otherwise  led  a  freebooting,  sea-rover's  {carsaro) 

*^'*2,  as  he  him»elf  calls  it. 

Tbcro  ij  a  Homeric,    or  rather  a  Viking,  touch   in   the  manly 

J^^Aatm  with  whieh  he  Rinj^  the  praise  of  the  good  ship  in  wWch 

**    fint  ploughed  the  Mediterranean,  and  then  the  Black  Sea.     He 

^^dresses  her  aa  "Thou,"  poiutiug  to  licr  roomy  Hanks,  Ler  finely 

'^*"Died  mitsts,  her  apticious  deck,  her  hi^h- bosomed    woman's  bust, 

^Uicb  olwars  remained  as  an  imprint  on  his  imut;!uatio]i.   His  father, 

simple  and  honest  manner,  he  only  blames  bi:c:iti»c  he  sent  him  to 

at  tbe  age  of  fifteen,  instead  of  at  tbe  age  of  eight.     Of  his  dear 

■^*Otlier  he  says  that  she  had  an  angd'a    heart,  and  that  lie  idolized 

■***r.     Though  certainly  not  superstitious,  he,  in  the  greatest  dangers 

"^f   his  stormy  life,  on    the   tumultuous  ocean  and  in  the  stress  of 

^^ttle,  sometimes  fancied  lie  saw  her  bent  down  in  prayer  for  the 

"^^fety  of  Ler    sun.     Wliilst  not    bclierius,    ho    yet    felt    on    such 

■^••^^iaiioDs  deeply  moved — Iiappy,  or  at  least  less  wretched.      However, 

^<4c  details  of  lua  youth  and  early  manhood  we  must  pass  over.     So, 

^*»o,  the  story  of  Imw  he  wooed  and  won  Anita,  the  Creole  Amazon, 

^Koie  beauty,  goodness,  and  prowess  in  battle   he  ettols  ever  and 

**>on,  and  whose  loss,  driring  the  terrible  sufferiugs  of  Ins  retreat  after 

^**e  fall  of  Home,  he  deplores  in  accents  of  deepest  love. 

Tbe  falo  of  nations  often  Langs  on  a  thread.     At  this  day,  the 

^^■"ificstion  of  Italy  may  appear  a  ytry  simple,  natural,  historically 

''^'iwoidable  fact.     Yet  those  who  know  what  a  heaty  task  it  was,  ia 

***tt  time,  once  moru  to  knead  together  the   Ilomau   slock,  and  how 

^^  pcrsonnlity  of  Garibaldi  alone  was  able  to  join  South    to  North, 

*^oot  read  without  a  itraitge  feeling  his  several  hairbreadth  escapes. 

"'lut  if  ho  Lad  bcco  taken  prisoner  for  that  conspiracy,  owing  to 
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vbicb  a  sentence  of  dcalli  •was  prououncccl  against  liim  by  defau 
irhcn  he  was  at  tbc  age  of  twcuty-scvcu  ?  On  tlic  5tb  of  Pcbruih 
1834,  be  fortunately  wan  able  to  steal  out  of  Gcnon,  diiguUcd  n. 
jicasant — IcuccforlU  an  exile.  A  few  days  aftt'rwards  he  read 
condemuatioa  to  deatli  iu  a  paper  at  Marseilles.  "  T1)«re/' 
adds,  "  bcgau  mj  public  life."  He  docs  not  mcution  tbsc 
Marstilles  bo  met  Mazziui,  tbc  bend  of  "  Young  Italy."  Fr 
tbc  vorkfl*  of  tbc  latter,  bowcver,  we  knov  the;  fact,  aud  also  t~ 
Garibaldi'a  Rccrct  »o;/i  da  guerre  iu  tbc  patriotic  astociatioa 
•*  JJorcl."  In,  (-iucrzoiii's  ample  and  highly  interesting  irork.t  i 
veil  pointed  out  how  the  cbaracterB  of  tbc  two  men,  then  both  cqii 
young,  were  evtelenlly  too  diflereiit  to  "  nUoir  of  tbc  ercation  of  t. 
electric  8p»k  nbich  ligbts  tbc  (lame  of  mutual  lovcjaud  of  a  last 
community  of  thongbt."  Still,  curious  to  say,  tbe  first  ship  wlk^  -3.tfb 
Garibaldi^  together  iritli  bis.  friend  Roesctti,  fitted  out  for  -<:-*ie 
JRepublic  of  lUo  Orande,  boiug  provided  with  letters  of  marque,  ^-^^  ^ 
called  the  Mar:itii — so  named,  as  we  also  learo  from  Gocrzoai^  ""J 

Garibaldi  himself. 

Again,  what  if  this  man  of  destiny,  as  some  may  nay,  after  hav  'M-^^ 
been  shot  iu  tbc  ucclt  during  bis  South  American  campaigns,  e^-*^^ 
for  n  time  Iain  nearly  lifcl«H,  liad  BUcc:umbed  to  the  horrible  tort"*^** 
lie  was   aftcrnaida    put  to   at  Gualcguay?      Itc  was  a  prisoner       ^^^ 
parole.     He  tliought  the  Goverumeut  of  his  captors  would  itself       *^^ 
plad  to  get  rid  of  his  prescnee.     So  he  tried  to  eseapc,  but  was  ov*^''" 
taken,  aud  put  on  n  horse,  with  bia  bauds  tied  back,  and  his  legs  c"*^^" 
■bound  tc^etber  under  the  auimal's  helly.     On  his  refusing  to  bet^^"^? 
tbe  persons  who  had  fnrnisbed  bim  with  the  means  for  flight,  he  -**"** 
first  brutally  beaten  with  a  whip  by  the   conimauder  of  Gualeg**  aij» 
and  then  hung  up,  for  two  honrti,  by  the  wrists,  on  a  rope  dr^'*^'^ 
overabeam  in  the  prison.    "  1,  who  bad  devoted  ray  nlkole  life  to 
relief  of  the  suffering,  who  had  deruted  it  to  war  against  tyranny 
Bgiunst  priests,  thn  patruua  aud  sdmiuistratorH  of  torture  1     My  I>* 


was  hnniiug  like  a  furnace.     My  stomacb  dried  up  tbc  water  wl»- 
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1  Bwalloncd  without  intcrrupliou,  and  which  was  poured  into  m*>        -^ 
a  soldier,  as  if  it  were  a  rcd>bnt  iron.     Such    snfl'crings  caoDoti 
dcaeribcd.      When  they  took  mc  down,  1  no  longer  moaned;  I    "^^^ 
la  a  awoon  ;  I  was  like  a  corpse  1 "  ^ 

"What  a  narrow  escape  tbc  Italian  cause  there  had  !  But  tbn-*^  j^. 
a  view  which  the  ariuohair  philosophers  of  tbe  political  Clo^^T^j, 
Cuekoo-land  will    perhaps   not  agree   to.      Yet  it  is    a  Tiew  wl*  ^^ 

was  practically  held  by  two  men  of  sue b  dilTcrcnt  cast  of  though  **  _^  ^-o 
Garibaldi,  the  frcethiukcr,  and   ^laKzini,  the  prophet,  whose  de«^-' 
was  ;  "  God  and  tbe  People." 

•  "  Sorltti  Edit!  b  Ircditi  di  GtiitX'ppD  Mazxini,"  vol.  iiL  p.  331 

t  "  Garilwldi.  Cob  Documenti  Edit!  a  Iu«diti ;  di  Ginseppe  Quen«aL 
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j^^  m  patriotic  democrat    Garibaldi   had   bef^i"   ^>>3    jwlttical   Ufp. 
Tbi*  ^*  "^^^^1  &t  tLc  end  tif  liis  career,    lie  vrites  in  tbo  preface  to 
bis  ifemoirs: — 

•*A  8t«rmv  lifo,  mn^o  np  of  good  nnr]   ovil,  a;  I  believe  In  be  Uint  of  th« 

gT«>trr  unmoor  of  men,  ...  A  hater  of  t^Tanny  »nJ  tif  fnlscliood — Iieiice  u 

Kepvblinin ;  this  bein^  ilie  nystrcri  ot  Imnrat  peofdc,  tlic  normnl  system  whvn 

■mmiii/d  tor  by  tlio  iu.ij(irtiv  und   not  impowd   bjr  violeiico  and  iniposLure. 

TuJeraOtud  not  cxcInsiTc,  I  am  not  cnpuble  of  obtruding;  my  i-cpublicauism 

hy  inice — saj,  far  inaliiiicc,  upon  tho  Eapliali,  irhen  they  ure  content  Vfilli  ilie 

GcrTcrn ii»ent  of  Queen  A'ictoria.     And^  conieiiL  .ii  tliey  Jirn,  iWir  fiovornnierit 

ttttitt  put  for  being  n-publiean.  ...  In  nvorything  I  hnvo  wriMon  I  hnTc 

sTwiys  raort  especi«]ly  attacked  Ibe  pricatlj  q^tom,  because  in  it  I  bare  alvrays 

betwred  I  sbould  find  the  prop  of  ercry  despotism,  of  every  vlcD,  of  every 

Hod  of  corruption.  ...  I   iimy   be  ncctised  of  pvajtimicm ;  hut  tbo  patirnt 

rtadrr  must  forgive  me:  to-day  I  enter  my  nixty-fifth  year,  iind,  having  during 

tiM  jM-atcr  fart  of  mj'  life  btliovcd   in   lliu  bttlcriiiE;   of  mankind,  I  feci 

fnhittr^red  by  seeing  to  much   ovil  and  so  much  oormption  in  tbi«  eo-CJilJod 

cJTiUxcd    century.   ...  A  friend  of  peace,   of  right,  vf  juKtice,  1  urn  y«l 

oaipuUcd  to  conclude   nitb  the  a:(iom  of  tho  Spitnisli-Amoricjin   General: 

'  b>  juerrj  ca  la  vcrditdcra  vida  deJ  horabro.'   (War  ia  llie  iruo  life  of  man)." 

It  was  in  1849  that  Oaribaldi  ivrote  tbe  followiii;  words,  vhich  h« 
p«s  in  the  present  book : — 

"Rorne,  which  1  saw  in  my  youthful  mind,  wa«  tb«  Rome  of  tlie  future— 
Xffiup  uf  which  r  have  never  despaired,  not  when  shipwrecked,  not  when  on 
i1m  i>oiut  of  death,  not  whtu  an  exile  in  the  depth  uf  Auicrican  foro't*.  .  .  . 
BMtm  hrcuci^  dear  to  me  iihovc  nil  worl<lIy  exislwncc.  Forme  liome  is 
Ittly— ilia  aj-inhol  of  r>atioiial  union,  fmder  wliaJrctr  form  of  Govemmfnl  jfoii 
K»j  wirA.  And  tlic  most  infernal  work  of  the  Papacy  wa«^  to  keep  the 
rDimtry  moral!}-  and  niatcriiilly  divided," 

It  was  vith  ideas  of  this  kind  that  he  bad  come  over  in  1838,  with 

•Wty-tbrcc  of  his  compauions  of  tho  Italian  Legion  he  bad  formed  in 

**■  South  American  campaigns,  to  lalto  part  in  the  War  of  DcUvcrw 

">**.      Leaving  on  April  15,  he  only  landed  at  hia  native  town,  Nixwi, 

^  Juuc  23,  when  tbe  whole  contiocnt  of  Europe  was  already  ablaze 

**th  revolution.      Full  of  sadness  is  his  [lesciiptioa  of  the  "  vojrahond 

^Ki(l  imnelcomo  existence"  he  and  his  aasociatcs  bad  for  a  long  time 

^  go  tliroogb.      lie  e&w  King  Charles  Albert  at  his  headquarters. 

He    found    him   mistrustful,  irresolute,  bcsitatiug ;    and  though  he 

Wonid  not  throw  u  etouc  ou  that  dead  man,  but  rather  Ic&vc  History 

to  judge  bim,l)0  yet  cannot  avoid  calling  him  *' tbe  priucipal  cause  of 

our  ruin,"     The  King  declined  Garibaldi's  service.     "  I  would  have 

Knrr<l  Italy  iinder  the  orders  of  that  sumc  King  «a  if  the  nation  had 

^ji  republican  ;  and  I  would  buvc  drawn  after  me,  on  tbe  same  path 

of»cJ/-abnegation,tbosc  youths  vbo  bad  confidence  in  mc.     To  make 

JftJr    one  nnd    free    from   forcif^n  pcitilencc   was  my   aim;  and  I 

Ukrra  it  was  the  aim  of  most  men  in  that  epoch." 

At  -£])c  present  time,  it  may  seem  difficult  to  many  to  realise  tbe 
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picture  of  Garibaldi  not  only  repelled  by  tlie  Kin^,  but  also  Ifiold 
ftskaoce  \%  by  provUioaal  goTcnimcnta  whicli  bad  inticd  frq 
barricades.  The  very  costume  then  alrearty  worn  by  him  and  I 
brothers- in- arm R  gave  olTenee.  The  pretext  put  forward  wax,  tb 
tbe  red  shirt  nan  too  conspicuous  in  presence  of  the  enemy.  Yet ) 
capotes  vcrc  furnished  to  hlx  men.  ^liscrably  clad,  badly  cquippt 
the  3000  vohintccrn  wiittm  he  had,  after  much  delay,  been  allowed  | 
gatlicr  round  hiixi,  looked  "at  last  "  more  like  a  caravan  of  Jlcdawe^ 
than  like  men  organized  for  the  defence  of  their  country,"  M'Im 
battling  was  suspended,  his  Legion  was  quartered  now  here,  n^i 
Ibcre,  througbont  the  peninsula,  iu  a  inaaner  clearly  showing  Iq 
little  its  presence  was  n^lished  anywhtre. 

Oaribaldi  nerer  stints  his  praise  to  tliose  wbo  fought  well.  ]| 
with  merciless  truthfulness,  as  if  to  read  a  nhotcsome  teasoa  to  j 
countrymen,  he  hranda  the  cowardice,  the  demoralization^  w)ij 
repeated])'  broke  out  in  the  ranks.  Oucc,  iu  the  Lombard  campaji 
(^  1848,  the  braver  portion  of  hia  men  were  on  the  poiut  of  firiii 
ou  the  rcMt,  wbo  bad  hegui)  to  lly  iu  every  direeliou ;  and  v{| 
difficulty  cuuld  ,Iic  and  the  oQlecra  ptcveut  a  massacre.  Certd 
patriotic  talen  of  victories  then  gaiucd  over  the  Austrlans  he  disM^ 
with  au.  unsparing  Iiaiio.  Over  and  over  has  he  to  apeali  < 
desertions  iluring  the  nighty  when  guns  were  found  ntrcwn  orer 
fields,  and  numbers  of  men  bad  run  away,  making  tracks  across 
Swiss  border. 

Hie  trustiest  men  were  those  of  good  education,  belonging 
families  of  distinction  in  the  various  Iiatiaii  proviucca.     The  peui 
element  was  wholly  absent  from  bis  camp.    Never  did  a  siugle  man 
that  class   enlist  us  a  volunteer  for  the  national  cause.      Strappj 
fellows  as  they  were,  they  only  served   in   the  army  because  fotd] 
acnt  into  it  as  recruits,      Otlitrwisc,  led   by  the  priests  with  crud 
in  hand,   tbey  acted  as    bi-lpmutc»  of  reaction,  rising  against  th 
would-be  deliverers  and  benefactors  iu  Lombardy,  in  the  Dachlcs, 
Tascnuy,  in  the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  and  ou  Roman  territory,  tonal 
the  end  of  the  llcpublic — ainays  under  clerical  guidance.     "K^ 
on  by  the  priests,  the  peasants  armed  and  cier  will  arm  thcmaeU 
against  free  government :  "  so  Garibaldi  indignantly  writes  after  131 
Here  there  is  evidence— of  which  history  indeed  furnisbca  exnm{4 
enough — that  iu  a  good  cause  an  iutelllgeat  and  strong  minora 
striTJng  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses,  has  a  natur&l  right,  uodei 
tynnniral   rule,  superior  to    that  of  an  ignomut  populace  whit^ 
systematically  kept  in  a  state  of  mental  degradation.     No  wofli 
Oaribaldi  contemptuously  dinmisws   those  who,  with  the    parrot^ 
of '"  Freedom  for  All"  -meaning  freedom  for   the  sworn  enemies 

tcUcctudl  culture — would  render  it  impossible  to  draw  a  populatij 

ik  in  euperstilion,  out  of  the  vicious  circle  iu  which  it  ia  kept 
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f»~>99ced  tiy  thcocraticol  fetters.    Oa  this  subject,  MicbuU;  once  ilI&o 

•^ic3  the  right  word. 

'VrficQ  describing  lioir,  in  tnid-vriDtcr  (December  181^),hi8  8titTering 
^■acn  liad,  for  tbe  tbird  lime,  to  cross  the  Aiieuuiues,  witbout  eveu  tbe 
2>x-otection  of  a  ca^wtc,  Guribsldi  sa-js: — 

"  Aniiditt  Uic  «TiU  wliicb  nsRallcd  us,  iind  wHk-li  tortncaicd  us  in  our  poor 
3tiii(ry,  not  tho  least  nt-tc  the  ualuioniea.of  tim  clerical  [xtrtv,  wlioae  poieon, 
A'>  icl«l«a  Ukc  tliox  of  the  reptile?,  nnd  ns  deJidl^',  liitd  bccra  spread  aitioDg  tlia 
*jarnonuit  masws,  depicting  us  \a  tbe  ma«t  horrible  cclmii!).  Actinrdiiig  to  tlio 
^^^■i^Btly  aecroui.tiicors,  wo  wero  people  cnpiiblu  of  cvtiry  specie-*  ol'  viotene* 
"^fg^iort  property  and  family  life,  diBBoliitc,  &ni1  wiihuiit  a  sba<Eaw  of  disci- 
f*Uxa« — wherefore  our  arrival  was  feaied  like  that  oi  uolvea  or  murderers." 

••A  race  of  Tampircs,'*  "vipers,"  "disciples  of  Torqnemnda,"  and 
■»<=»  forth,  are  tbe  epithets  Garibaldi  many  a  time  uses  against  tbe 
^^^ats  of  the  Papal  hierarchy. 

Ill  a  country  where  tbe  ovcrw helming  mass  of  tlic  population  is 

^^^x^cuUural,  tlie  inertness  or  downright  oppositiau  of  the  peasantry 

*"^      a  »trug(;liu}j  cause  is  a  terrible  obstuclis.     The  ense  of  Poland, 

^'■v-idly  prcacuU  itself  to  the  metuory.     Both  iu  I8ia  aad  ia   I8i9, 

^-^a-inbaldi  says,  the  Aiutrinns  nnd  the  intcrnnl  enemies  of  the  national 

^»*«ase  easily  found  guides,  spies,  nnd  scouts,  and  always  knew  of  bis 

^M*;reabQUt8  during  the  campaign,  whilst  ho  himself  could  not  get  a 

^"'^itle  or  a  spy  with  a  handful  of  gold.     Sometimes  an  unwilling 

2**"ie3t  Lad,  therefore,  to  be  requisitioued  by  force,  aud  marched  iu, 

^^txt.     What  with  all  these  wretched  cxpcricuccs,   and  tho  nUort- 

*^^*^miDgs  of  the  Royal  Oovcromeut,  it  ia  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 

^ne   doughty  warrior  exclaims: — "Truly,  it  was  worth  while  to  come 

'■o*  ihisi  tbe  whole  way  from  South  America  to  combat  tbe  snow  of 

"mo  Apennines!      One  might  have  died  from  shame." 

On  such  occasions  Lis  mind  wandered  back  to  the  gallant  deeds  of 

■***     Italian    Legion   in    South  America.      lie  thought  of  tho  brarc 

*^U£ioB  on  the  Pampas.     Grief-shot  and  bcart-stnick,  ho  compared 

the  *' strong  sons  of  Columbus"  beyond  the  Atlantic  with  hi&  "  un- 

^*rlikc  and  effeminate  countrymen"  in  Italy,  "  the  enervated  sons  of 

Auaonia^"  "  the  degenerate  deseendants  of  the  greatest  people,"  as  he 

•^Ua  1  number  of  tliem,  eren  in  1859.      He  bad  a  right  to  speak  with 

*^Otcinpt  of  cowards,  for  he  bimscif  never  failed  in  physical  or  moral 

^_*»lii:c.     He  ever  atood  bravely  ia  the  breach,  though  always  racked 

itb  rheumatic  paius,  from  which  bo  was  a  continual  nufTcrcr,  iu  con- 

**Hu«icc  of  what  be  bad  gone  through  iu  hia  American  campaigns — 

^  ntiich  so  that  at  tho  proclamation  of  tbe  Komau  Republic,  on 

'binary   8,  1849,  he   had  to   he  carried  ou  the   shoulders    of  liis 

~JUl*nt  into  the  Assembly  to  east  his  vote  in  favour  of  tbe  estab- 

''''^'iKat  of  a  Commonwcallk     In  the  Lombard  campaign  of  1848^ 

"*  ^wH  of  his  band  being  much  shaken,  desertion  became  so  ram- 
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pant  in  retreat,  that  the  whole  force  at  last  dwindled  down 
mere  handful.  Garibaldi  finally  reached  the  S«i&s  froaticr  vitbl 
thirty  men.  Fcvcr-strickcii,  he  hud  to  seek  temporary  refuge  tt 
Rctucued  to  Italy ;  ill-rcccivcd  hy  Govemments  profMsing  | 
serve  the  popular  cause  ;  nitb  the  small,  badly  clad,  badly  fed,  m| 
irar&c  nrmed  tronp  he  hnd  once  more  formed,  thrown  upon  a  kindi 
eleemosynarr  nubsistence,  he  was  glad  to  find  in  tho  people  i 
Ravenna  and  Bolot^na,  a  more  patriotic,  more  masculine  race  thi 
ho  had  Boraetimcs  had  to  deal  with.  Nothing,  hnwcrcr,  coold  1 
done  then.  From  the  life  of  inaction  which  weighed  upon  him,  1 
waa  drawu  by  "  the  Roman  daj^gcr  which  changed  our  fate, 
converted  ns  from  outlaws  into  men  jfnining  the  right  of  oiliaenshii 
That  dagger  was  the  one  which  struck  down  Rossi,  the  Miuiatcr 
tho  Pope,  and  opened  np  the  way  for  the  Roman  Republic. 

Garibaldi,  who  describes  himself    as  a  follower  of  Bcccaria 
ndrersary,  in  principle,  of  the  penalty  of  death — speaks  in  characl 
istic  words  of  "llarmodios,  Pelopidna,  and    Rrutus,  who  dcliv< 
their  country  from  tyrants;"  comparing  them  with  those  who  «t 
a  blow  againn  the   Duke  of  Parma,  the  Bourbon  of  Naples,  and 
forth.     It  may  be  brought  to  recollection  hero  that,  after  the  dcli» 
aneo  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  he,  by  a  special  decree,  awarded  a  pel 
to   the    family    of  Agesilao   Milana     By  one   of    those    atr 
contraHta  which  often   occur  in  ciril  wan,  a  aon  of  Rooat 
under  Garibaldi   in    Lonibardy.   and  is  landed   by  hia  li^ider 
distinguished    and  valorous  officer.     Of  the    deed  done  at 
Garidaldi  writca: — "The  old  world-city,  being  worthy,  on  that 
of  aoeieiit  glory,  freed  itself  of  a  most  dangerous  eatellitc  of ' 
and  batlied  the  marlilc  step  of  the  Capitol  with  hia  blood.    A  H 
youth  had  found  once  more  the  steel  of  Marcos  Brutus," 

The   Hdhcrents  of  Mnsxini  have  always  denied  any  respooal 
for  this  act.     Garibaldi  clcnrly  patronizes  it.     This  liabit  of 
ing,  ae  it  were,  a  side  different  from  that  of  the  other  most 
fellow-worker  in  the   Democratic  camp    seems  to  bare  gradt 
arisen   in    the  relations    between  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi  ever 
1848.      It  came  to  a  climax  with  the  events  of  1S59-C0.     The  ni 
of  both  were  the  common  watchword  of  Italian  democracy :  hut 
thcoiselvea  appeared  to  underDtand  each  other  leas  from  day  to 
Whilst  now  and   then  co<oiieniting  through    niutoal   frieuda, 
off  and  on  fell  ont  like  the  heroes  of  some  old  epic,  in  which' 
Fate  worcu    by  tho  Valkyrs  must  be    inexorably  accomplished, 
waa  sad  to  behold  them  thus  divided,  whilst  sufTering  Liberty  mx 
showed  the  wounds  she  received  from  the  strife  of  brothers. 

By    the    pubUc   in    general,  little  was    known    of    thii 
and  jealousy.     I  aaw  a  great  deal  of  it.  Wing  bound  to  both 
by  ties  of  friendship,  for  a  great  many  years,  down   to    their 
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^^j^ftf  been  made  arquftintcd  with  the  prcparatiom  forTarions  cntcr> 

«iris<^'  and  expeditions  wltich  citlicr  Maxziiti  or  Guribaldi  planned  i>r 

^fafficei^-    The  understanding  in  each  case  was,  Ibat  the  other  Italian 

^xcadc  >honld  not  be  iDitintcd   into  the  sclicmc.     Tims  I    knew   of 

T^lnzzinian  preparations  for  tbc  Sicilian  rising  of  ISflO,  long  before 

KOuibakli  ^*»  mndc  aef|nnintcd  with  them.      Again,  1  wan  informed^ 

■  %>7  a  special  messenger  from  Garibaldi,  of  his  forihconiing  expeditioa 
B  xt^inst  Rome  in  XSiiH  ;  vord  being  Rent  nt  the  snnift  time  that  ifaszini 
~  slionM    not   be  made  a  party  to   the  confidential  knowledge.     ITiw 

xrnst  I  have  always  scrupalonsly  kept  in  each  case.  When  I  eaw  the 
feud  prnmag,  ray  endeavour  was  to  promote,  if  jiossibte,  rcconciiia- 

ttica  for  the  sake  of  a  common  cause — eren  as  I  had  tried  to  do  in 
ibt  c«traDgemcnt  between  the  tiro  chief  Bepubtioan  leaders  of  Fraoee, 
Lcdru-Rullin  and  Louis  Blanc;  in  each  case  vith  indiSeront 
lacccsa.  AH  tbia  I  only  mention  so  that  my  with  for  impartinl  judg- 
tfiot  may  1*0  understood. 

Garibaldi  complains  that  at  early  as  1S4S  ho  waa  tubjccted  to  a 

Wind    of  ostracism  by  the   friends  of  filaszint.     That  ontracism,  lie 

tciainlains,  still  laata  (1872).      Its   motirc  or  pretext,  be  thinks,  was 

iliftt  he  had  been  ready,  in  the  year  of  Bcvolution,  to  marcfa  under  tlic 

{.ids'*  bBDDcr  in  a  Koyal  army,  whilst  Mazaiui  and  his  iiiumciatcs  kept 

MptrmtP under  a  Kopubliean  flag.  In  Mime  passages,  (iaribaldi  muintatna 

tlittthc  bcuringof  itazzini  ]iinise1fwa4Miperior  totluit  of  his  followers. 

"la  Mazzineria"  he  contcmptuoa.sly  calls  them  over  and  over  again. 

la  other  parts  of  the  Imok,  howcTor,  he   goes   straight  for  Maxxini, 

specially  when  npeaking  of  the  Koman  Republic.     Iii  that  Commou- 

■valtb,  he  says,  MaKzint  was  "practically  tlio    Dictator — a  titlo   the 

ffspoBM  bill  tie*  of  which  he  would  not  assume,  well-knowing  that  the 

BKJdrai  an<l  pliant  character  of  the  Triumvirs^  SalB  and  ArmeUiui,  gave 

"im  the  virtual  power." 

Oiing  to  this  book  being  composed  of  cbapten  written  at  rarioiu 
tunes,  Garibaldi's  expressions  arc  now  and  tlicn  sli};htly  contradictory. 
-^ftcr  all  the  recriminations,  nnd  after  having  nignificantly  declared 
iliU^  \a  "  not  accQstomcd  to  bear  hatred  to  the  individual,  least  of 
I      »U  after  death,  but  that,  writing  history,  lie  fccU  it  a  duty  to  calmly 
K  naLc  known  the  wrongs  done  to  him  ((rariboldi)  in  various  circum- 

■  itfutcrs  by  Maziiiii/'  we  arc  suddeuly  startled,  iu  one  of  tbc  laat 
B chapters,  by  finding  Mazcioi,  together  with  Maain  and  Querrazzi, 
~  Ittoog  "  those  who  can  jiwlly  be  called  the  luminaries  of  the  modoro 
^  P<crio<l  (^  our  national  resurrcctioUf  aud   who   buve  well  merited 

■or  it." 

~        The  great  grievance  of  Garibaldi   is,  that    he  was  not  from  the 

Ibegiuaing  invcjitcd  with  tlie  supreme  military  command  at  Komc  in 
1U9.  He  gives  the  highest  character  to  the  members  of  the 
Coostiiaent   Assembly,   declaring  them   to  have   Iiccd   the  worthy 
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descendants  of  glorious  eircR  ancr  so  manir  ccntnriea  of  serrdom  i 
dcgradatiou.  He  sajs  tfacy  vrcro  an  lionour  to  mankind,  equal  tot 
best  ia  tlio  Senates  of  antiquitr  and  in  tnoderu  I'arlinincnls,  preMj 
iQg  a  majestic  spectacle.  But  to  the  Government,  that  is,  to  Mazi| 
lie  bean  a  deep  grudge  for  beiag  appointed,  at  first,  to  an  infeaj 
commnud,  and  only  offered  tlie  head  geueralahip  when  tlie  dsugcr  \ 
grown  overpowcriug.  Mazzini,  lie  obscrtcs,  claimed  to  direct  i 
affairs  without  practical  knowledge,  wKitit  lie.  Garibaldi,  might  fai 
bceu  expected  to  iiBiIcrstaiid  Homcthing  of  tliat  subject  from  prerii 
experieucc.  lie  asserts  that  tlie  advautagcs  gained  over  the  troj 
of  the  King  of  Naples,  as  well  as,  in  tlie  bcgiuDing,  over  the  Freij 
might  have  bf^cn  successfully  pursued.  Keen  when  Rome  eouldG 
longer  be  held,  the  Rcpiiblieaii  armj*  might  have  marched  out  in  j 
order,  carrjiug  ou  the  war  still  for  some  time  in  the  strong  positiool 
the  Apennines.  He  quotes  instuiiceti  in  point  from  the  liistoT7  of  j 
Kepublio  of  Rio  Grande  uud  from  the  United  States  of  AmcricU 
showing  that  success  was,  at  least,  not  impossible.  At  any  rah^^ 
would  hftTc  preferred  the  Homan  Republic  to  light  ns  long  asiti 
so  that  it  woul<l  have  fallen  after  Venice,  and  after  Hungary. 

This  is  a  soldier's  honourable  view.  But  the  careful 
especially  lie  who  uuderstauds  or  sYmp:ithiEes  with  the  condition 
a  Republican  form  of  goverumcut,  will  not  miss  a  short  scnteucej 
page  23't.  There  Ciarihaldi  says  : — "  On  my  rtturu  to  Boine 
llocca  d'Arcc,  nccang  how  the  national  cause  was  managed,  I  etoi 
the  Diclalarahip  ;  and  1  claimed  the  dictatorship  cren  as,  iu 
caaea  of  ny  life,  I  had  claimed  the  helm  of  a  ship  which  the  ab 
was  driring  against  the  surf.  Ulej^ini  and  hh  adfurmts  felt 
iUlised  djf  Otis  dtmaitd." 

Now,  in  a  revolution,  the  strong  action  of  a  single  man 
proTCs  the  means  of  victory.      Nor  can  it  be  denied    that  Ginl 
with  the  true  warrior's  eye,  had  judged  the  military  position  far  b«| 
than  the  Goverumcut  of  the  Republic  did.     It  was  not  he  who  I 
allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  treacherous  political  gameij 
which   the  future   murderer  of  the   French   R^-public  Bucceede 
gaining  time,   through   the   migsion  of  M.  Lesseps,  for   the 
pressed  General  Ondinot.     Contrary  to  the  armistice,  "that  peigi 
soldier    of    Ronaparle "    attaelicd    before    the    armistice    was 
Garibaldi,  however,  had  all  along  pcuctrated  the  real  design,  and  i 
ready  for  him.     Tlie  heroic  defence  stands  on  record  as  a  bril 
page  in  history. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  to  "elainf 
Dictatorship "    iu    a    regularly    coostittited   Ki^publiean  governt 
naturally  gives  rise  to  suspicion.     The  Gnribaldi  of  those  dayaj 
ocrtaiuty  known  as  a  tnan  of  experience  in  guerilla  warfare.     8 
the  very  advcnturousuess  of  Lis  antecedents,  io  States  where  miUj 
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Bictatorsltips  are  bat  too  frequent^  vas  apt  to  make  ftrm  Common* 
'tolth  men  rather  uneasy  vhcQ  &  General  simply  "claiiued"  tlio 
wpreme  power,  instead  of  ila  being  conferred  upon  liitn.     Wko  could 
tiioir,  at  tliat  time,  what  use  lie  mi(;ht  evcutitnlly  make  of  eucli 
power?     The  MazBiinans  remembered  maialy  that  in  18*8  he  had 
followed  a  line  of  policy  diffcix'nt  from  tlicir  own.      Now  that  they 
L        bod  established  a  Riipublic,  they  were  lotli  to  grant  a  Utclatorship  to 
H  one  of  wbom  they  were  not  absolutely  sure  in  a  political  scnAc. 
H        Jn  the  preface  to  the  present  Memoirs,  Garibaldi  advocatce,  od  the 
^very  first  page— writing  in  iS7:2 — the  neocssity  of  "an  honest  and 
■teiuporary  DiclatorHhip  "  for  nations  like  Frauce,  Spain,  and  Italy,  as 
distinguished  from  the  state  of  things  in  Euglaiid.      Repeatedly  he 
i-ecuR  to  that  idea.      It  was  a  fised  one  with  him,  as  I  had  occasion 
^po  find  in  18G4.      Having  one  day,  in  company  with  my  wife,  taken 
^kina  from  the  charmed  circle  iu  which  lie  was  then  eomcwhat  con- 
fined in  the  house  of  the  Dulte   of  Sutherland,  and  conducted  hiro, 
'VoEn  my  house,  first  lo  Ledru-KolliOj  nnd  then  to  I^uis  Blanc, 
■luealious  relating  lo  fiitore  action  were  then  and  there  discussed. 

"Are  you  still  a  Republican?''  Mmc.  Ijcdru-ltollin  asked   him 
T^oiut-blaak,  with  that  directness  of  speech  which  is  the  privilege  of 

"*"  Certainly  !  "  te  aaswered.   Then  he  added  : — "  If  tlio  time  should 
*^^rnc  for  renewing  tiie  moTrmcut  for  a  Commonwealth  io  Italy,  I 
^**l»cve  a  Dictator  will  have  to  be  appointed  by  way  of  transition,  iu 
^**^c;r  to  eufture  success." 

^P  Is'oliody  amuug  us  doubted  whom  he  had  in  rjeir. 
^^  Owing  to  his  bringing  up  as  ati  ordinary  seaman  and  Us  free- 
booter's life  abroad,  (jarilialdi,  iu  181'J,  was,  in  culture  of  mind,  even 
•^*»  io  be  compared  to  Mazzini  than  in  later  years.  Of  his  natural 
*^t^lcctual  aptitude,  I  confess,  I  hold  a  higher  opinion  than  some  of 
•*»•  democratic  compntriota  would  acknonledgp.  I  am  also  convinced 
*^%l  his  sO'Catled  simplicity  vras  far  less  than  appearances  might  seem 
*^  Warrant.  This  was  my  distinct  impression  from  persona!  observa- 
'Oti,  eijK-cinlly  when,  aa  the  appointed  spokesman  of  the  Germans  iu 
^'-^^tidan,  I  vas  invited  by  him  to  see  him  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  before 
**i«  entry  into  London,  on  wliicli  occasion  many  political  questioua 
^**B  confidentially  digcussed.  However,  Mazziui  would  openly  say 
^ixiofig  friends,  with  a  somewhat  startling  candour: — "I  am  the  bead, 
***  is  the  arm  of  onr  cause  !  "  Such  claims  and  counter-claims  could 
*^t  but  create  a  deal  of  friction. 

Kor  all  that,  it  is  painful  in  the  extreme  to  Hnd  so  much  acerbity 
**i  Gttribnldi*8  ilemoirs,  as  regards  the  man  who  haa  bcca  rightly 
•^Itd  the  Apostle  of  Italian  Freedom  aud  Union,  when  wc  remember 
W  Garibaldi  expressed  himself  in  London  in  18G4,  iu  a  toast  given 
:**  Alexander  Hcrzen's  house.     There  he  literally  said : — 
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"1  aina1>oa(  lu  miilco  %  declortttioa  whidi  I  o\i^\t  to  hvia  made  kfog 
There  is  a  iiibq  nniongNt  us licre,  wLo  Iiaa  reuileied  the  ^realcst  service  to 
country  iimi  to  lli^  ciiiw  of  freedom.  When  I  wan  a  youUi,  linving  n 
but  lutpiraltAtu  towiirtU  the  good,  1  M>iif;ht  for  ono  nblff  io  set  U  ttiu  ^'tiid 
counsellor  of  my  rciung  yean.  1  souglit  such  a  man  even  as  be  nho  isatl 
aeeketh  tlie  spring.  1  ibncd  the  man.  He  alone  waiched  ivben  all  an 
liim  »l4^pt ;  he  alone  tVil  the  sacred  flame.  II«  has  ever  rem&ined  tny  fni 
vTcr  na  full  nf  Iovl-  for  iiU  coimLrr,  und  of  dcvotiou  to  the  caufloof  llbi 
This  man  in  JomiJi  Miim&i.     Tu  my  friend  and  teacher  ! " 

Injustice  to  IMazziui  it  need  onljr  bo  adiled  that,  lilie  Garibi 
he  was,  OQ  a  paramount  occasion,  rc&dy  to  subordioate 
R«publicnu  convictiuiis  to  the  national  interest.  To  the  u-.-tr  be 
by  Napoleon  III.  in  ISOO,  Massiiii — vbo  had  been  iLfuroied  bvt 
band  of  tbe  intcudcd  enterprise  towards  the  eod  of -1858,  and  i 
then  coiamuiiicated  sti  the  details  to  me  in  presence  of  Safli — 
certainly  opposed.  Finally,  however,  he  aonglit  to  make  tbe  be«| 
it,  and,  going  to  Florence,  entered  into  relations  with  Uicasoli. 
tbis  be  afterwards  placed  the  written  evidence  before  me,  as  coutzii 
on  official  p3jH:r. 

All  throut;b  his  life,  Mnzzini  opposed  the  French  claim  to  lead 
sbip  ia  Europe.  lu  Garibaldi's  Memoirs  vo  6nd  strong  taugu 
against  tliose  nlio  uvcrthrew  an  Italian  tiistcr  llepublic,  and  ii 
moreorer,  "  proclaimed  the,  domination  of  France  over  the  Medi 
rauean,  tiiUiig  no  hcetl,  ax  they  do,  of  the  several  nations  w 
territory  borders  upon  that  sea,  and  who  po»csH  a  greater  rigltt  the 
Tbe  later  annexation  of  !s'izza  also,  "irhich  was  sold  like  a  rag,' 
htrongly  commcntwl  upon  in  these  Memoirs. 

Grand  and  noble  bad  been  the  defence  of  Rome.  'With  K 
men,  Garibaldi  iras  even  able  to  leave  tbe  town  without  cacounlef 
an  ubiitaelc.  Hut  ngain  the  Bamo  btory  comes  of  mo!it  wretc 
experience,  whcu  he  tried  to  rousa  the  populations  in  the  coun 
"  Not  a  single  man  would  join  mc ;  whilst  cverjr  night,  as  if 
wanted  to  covir  their  disgraceful  act  in  darkncsn,  those  who 
followed  mc  from  H>umc  duscrtccl."  Arms  were  thrown  away  plei 
fully.  Guides  coidd  not  be  obtained  with  raoncy.  OQioerslcfthi 
crimiual  dccda  were  eoiuoiitted  by  a  number  of  the  runaways.  Sc 
of  them,  tukcii  in  tbe  act,  were  shot  at  his  eommaud;  but  it 
not  mead  matters.  FicsKd  in  bctwcea  French,  Neapolitan 
Austrian  troops,  Garibaldi  bad  to  draiu  the  cup  of  bitterness  to 
very  dregs.  In  valu  did  he  implore  his  wife,  who  waii  ill  and  ii 
state  of  advanced  pregnancy,  to  remaio  at  San  i^Iuriuo,  that  mir 
tore  Kcpublic,  where  she  would  have  bceuBafc.  "Thou  mcaneM 
for»ake  mc  I "  she  cried.  This  left  him  no  choice.  Again  the  wc 
way  of  flight  began,  nntil  she  fell  dead.  Tlien  Garibaldi,  with 
having  time  tfi  bury  her,  had  to  fly,  urged   by  those  who  had  gl 

i  shelter,  lest  be,  too,  ahould  have  the  fate  of  his  conipauions, 

a  and  Ciccruaccbio,  who  were  court-martialled  aud  shot. 
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W«    m%f   pass    over    bis    temporary    imprisonment    at    Genoa, 

«))erc,   though  treated    with  deference,   bo  was,    at    the    ordcra    of 

General  La  Marmora,  put  on  board  a  war-veitsel ;  liis  embarkation 

for  Tunis;    his  expulsion  (rom  tliviicc;  ami  his  landing  nt  Gibraltar, 

vluTG  the  Eoglish  governor  only  allowed  him  six  days.     His  love 

fer  "the  generous  l^D^lish  nation,"  he  sujs,  "  whose  country  is  the 

■uiivena]  port  of  refuge   for  exiles,  made   him  feci  only  the  more 

deeply  this  kick  administered  to  a  defeated  man."     At  last,  again 

toriDented  by  rhcamalic  pains  during  the  sea  voyage,  bo  "  was  lauded 

At  Stateu  Islaud,  like  a  box,  being    unable  to  move  a  limb."     The 

"retched  Ufe  of  poverty  that  followed,  need  not    be  detailed  here. 

GiTiscppc    Pane — Jowjib     Urcad — was   the  assumed  name    he    then 

bore,  working-,  for  a  time,  as  a  candle-uiakcr. 

fietanicd  to  Europe;  ailencing  his  Republican  oouseicnce  for  the 
ke  of  the  resurrection  of  Italy  in  IH51I,  Uaribnldi  complains  of  the 
*  Jow  intrigues"  of  Cavourand  his  "cowardly set'*  (coriarda  comorterio), 
"VvljQ  were  too  much  in  the  hands  of  that  "  vulpine  kuave  "  Napoleou. 
-'^cy  were  glad  to  get  Ganbaldi'a  name,  so  as  to  attach  the  demo- 
*^i^^a.tic  Bcctiou  to  the  King's  cause.  At  the  same  time  "  Oarilmtdi  was 
*o  duck  down,  to  show  himself  and  yet  not  to  khow  himaclf,  so  as  not 
***  give  umbrage  to  diplotnncy."  He  was  used  as  ft  banner  wherewith 
**>  attract  volaateers.  When,  however,  they  were  of  the  age  of 
^•gfctcen  to  twenty-six,  they  were  embodied  in  the  line,  whilst  he  got 
^ftaose  who  were  too  young,  too  old,  or  physically  weak.  "  lliserable 
'*>gTie«I'*  Garibaldi  exclaims  against  those  placed  high  in  power. 
^^e  King  he  found  to  be  better  than  his  surroundings.  lUcasoli  also 
^**  one  of  the  htlter  sort  j  but  Fnriui,  Minghctli,  Kattazzi,  Cipriani, 
^«Te  either  in  the  meshes  of  Cavourian  policy  or  ultcrly  Napokonijcd. 
**y  secret  orders,  Garibaldi's  owb  subordinates  were  mado  to  disobey 
^*na.  He  became  (luite  disgusted ;  "dragging  on  a  most  deplorable 
^*-i*tcnco  during  several  nioiilhs,  doing  little  or  nothing  iu  a  country 
^*l>ere  so  much  could  aud  ought  to  have  been  done." 

AVc  now  come  to  that  first  plan  for  the  inva-tion  of  the  States  of 

'^^  (Church  aud  of  Naples,  which  led  to  his  resignation  as  a  Sardinian 

^^^ueral   in   lBul>.     It   uccd  not  be  said   that  this  iras  a  patrtotio 

■  **^Hcnic  prepared  in  secret,  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  Mapolcon. 
^ft.ribaldi,  as  General  of  the  Volunteers,  was  to  officer  it,  taking  tho 
'^Ikote  responsibility  upon    himself.      He  had    reason,    lie  says,  to 
*^|Kct  something    from    the    King.     The  understanding  was,  that, 

k'^ftttfh  not  authorizing  the  enterprise, Victor  Emmanuel  at  least  tacitly' 
^^euted  to  it — crcn  though,  under  certain  circumetanccs,  he  might 
»•»•  to  repress  Garibaldi.     All  of  a  sudden,  however,  the  latter  was 
^•drt  to  Turin,  and   a  veto  was  laid  ujwn  the  whole  undertaking. 
■  Htd  it  been  allowed,  it  would  certainly  have  led,  by  an  cxpcditioD  ou. 
'  iiiu),  to  that  dowofatl  of  the  Bourbou  dynasty  which  in  the  following 
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vctr  vaH   acliicvctt  by  tlio  SicUiAn  rising  aad  the   laodiag  of 
TiiouKamK 

Gnribalili  doL-a  uot  eutcr  rciy  much  iuto  the  details  of  ibis  n'Tie^j 
The  Tcrsion  o{  Maisioi,  as  given  to  mc,  is  that  Guribaldi,  thiak^  ^   ' 
himself  sure  of  the  Kiog,  broached  the  matter  to  tiim,  contrary      J~ 
the  origiual  agreement.     The  plan  itself  Mnzzini   professed  to  tiar« 
been  the  first  to  start.      The    parole    was  i  "  At  Centro,  at  Ctn-tro  f 
tnirantio  al  Sudf"     ("To  the  Centre,  to  the  Centre  I   Rimiog  at  (i^ 
South  1 ")      On  a  lixed  day,  Garibaldi  wu  to  order  bis  men  to  nuircli 
forth.     The   King  was  not  to  he  informed  beforehand,  lct>t  he  ahoulH 
make  the  plan  kuotrn  to  his  chief  Minister,  and  the  secret  thus  fiud 
its  way  to  Paris.     This  was  what  really  happened  as  soou  as  Oaribddi 
had  initiated  Victor  Emmanuel.     A  thundering  despatch  came  from 
Napoleon,  and  Garibaldi  had  to  resign.     The  secret,  in  this  insUDc<:, 
not  having  heen  kept — Maxzini  further  explained — the  tirst  con6ilrDti«l 
understandings  in  regard  to  the  campaign  to  he  begun  in  Sicily  (ItitiO) 
were  not  communicated  to  Garibaldi.     In  that  case,  too,  Mazxini  and 
his  friends  ffcro  the  initiators.     Having  been  present  at  some  of  ttae 
preparations,  I  can  vouch  for  what  was  then  beiiiK  done. 

When  speaking  of  the  Sicilian  Itcvolution  of  1S60,  which  is  the  rcirj 
Dpicofcfttioanltlolivcrancc,  the  Leader  of  the  Thousand  rises  to  ahnOBl 
poetical  language.  Most  people  believe — so  great  is  the  power  ^rf 
mylh-forniatiuu  even  iu  politico — tliat  it  was  Oaribahli  who  plann^sd 
the  movement  and  began  the  campaign.  The  truth  is  that  lae 
only  landed  nt  Mamnln  six  weeks  after  the  insurrectioo  had  becu  sa 
full  swiug.  Originally  he  had  even  diMxinntcnanced  the  attemjBt. 
He  did  so  when  approached  on  the  subject  hy  Hosolino  Pito,  ttie  fis-sl 
leader  of  the  rising,  who  afterwards  fell  in  battle,  and  whom,  togettk  cr 
■with  Corrao,  Garibaldi  liimHcIf  calls  "  the  two  heroic  sons  of  Sici  Vv, 
the  true  foreniuncrs  of  the  Thousand." 

Here  arc  Garibaldi's  own  words  >— 

"ICoBoIino  Filo  nnd  Cormoworo  on  thcpoint  of  leaving  for  Sicily.  Kb^^v- 
ing,  oa  I  tlid,  di<!  character  of  him  (Cavour]  v/ho  ^nvi-rned  Uii!  fiileuf  Nunh^r:^n> 
Italy,  anil  imi  Luving  shaken  ui!'  yet  the  scopiicism  into  which  Om  reffr  «n( 
occurrences  of  t)m  !»«(  month  of  t8!>9  bad  prscipilsUtd  me,  1  ailviscd  sgiA.  nil 
nctiou  if  tboro  were  not  luotv  positiro  news  as  ti>  the  inturrecUuu,  1  thir — e* 
the  ice  of  the  man  of  experience  on  the  ferrent  and  powerful  resolution  of 
youlihfDl  will.  But  it  wuh  written  in  tlio  Book  of  Dehiiny  tluil  icv  ooIdnKOf 
nnd  eloctrinairt  pedant ly  bnd  in  rain  cAit  olislnclM  in  the  w.iy  ofiliv  ricloii^^w 
march  of  like  Italliin  cause.  I  advised  them  not  to  act — but,  by  God  1  ilwy  «^jV 
act ;  and  a  moniing-lighl  of  news  arrived  that  the  riuag  in  tiicily  was  not  tss- 
tiiiguisbed,  I  to  disstiitde  from  action  .'  But  muit  not  the  Italian  be  wb«rovfr 
the  Italiau  £ghtd  for  the  nalioual  ciiiue  against  tjTrany  ?" 

So  he  went. 

"Ueanwhilo   [he  continues]  the  Government  of  Cavour  began   to  aprd] 
let  of  sQar<>s  aod  of  miserable  opposition  whicli  persecut«d  our  ezpediti* 
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dfrvn  to  Um  lift.  CftTont's  men,  cA  eouru,  cauld  not  say  outright:  <  Wfi  are 
•giiiist  an  expedition  in  SicJiy.'  tLud  tliry  done  so,  the  public  upinion  of  our 
popabtioaa  in  general  vroulJ  liare  marked  ihem  as  infanioui;  and  thnt  ficii- 
tiom  pojmlarity  which  they  had  gained  by  means  of  the  nation's  money,  huy- 
iag  locrcwiUi  ia«n  an<l  jaaixals,  would  in  idi  likelihood  hnvo  been  undcr- 
tained." 

Tbtu  it  wu  oaly  tbat  Ooribaldi  could  make  sonic  prejiaratious  iu 
ud,  u  he  expresses  it,  of  "  the  desceutlauts  of  the  brave  men  of  tlio 
SidUui  Vespers,"  vilbout  mucli  fear  of  being  arrestcil.  But  La  Fariua 
vai  delegated  by  Csvour  to  watcli  him  ;  sud  be  tried  to  make  Garibaldi 
giTB  up  the  enterprise,  declaring  that  *'  he  (La  Farina),  being  himeclf 
a  MtiTc  of  the  itland,  tncw  the  Sicilian  people  well  enough,  nnd  that 
llw  iaiorgents,  ba%-iDg  lost  Palermo,  were  in  cvpry  way  lost." 

lien  G&ribaldi  describes  how  Caroar  gave  the  order  that  1  ^,000 

soad  gant,  which,  together  with  ample   pecntiiary  means,  were   at 

Miko,  at  the  service  of  the  Thousand,  should  not  be  dclirered.     The 

nnal  troops  barred   the  entrance   to  the   place  of   deposit.      One 

thoosaud  vrcLebcd  guns  and  8000  franca  were  afterwards  offered  by 

La  Firina,  aod  accepted,  owing  to  the  stress  of  eircumstanccs.      With 

■Dch  extremely  biul  weapons  the  glorious  battles  had   to  be  fonght 

against  the  well-armed  Hoiirbonio  troops.     On  this  oocnsion,  as  on 

I  Bany  others.  Garibaldi  calls  Cavour  and  big  party  "  foxes."      It  was 

well  kuowa   at   the  time  that  the  Picdmontcse    Premier   spoke  of 

jOixibaldi  as  "that  fool,"  and  tbat  lie  expected  the  expediliouto  fail, 

I ciW  through  the  Thousand  being  captured  at  &eu,  or   through  an 

fflBjootcr  OD  land  with  the  superior  forces  of  the  King  of  Naples. 

The  abominable  quality  of  the  only  gnus  that  were  allowed,  might  of 

tonne  havo  contributed  to  such  defeat. 

Bjr  training,  and  ereu  by  preference  of  language,  Cavour  bad.  more 

cf  tite  French  than  of  the  Italian  character.      His  original  aim  was 

wa\ij  the  cstahliidiraent  of  a  North   Italian  kingdom.     He  did  not 

even  belioTc  in  the  poastbility  of  uniting  the  populations  of  the  whole 

IpesiitiQla;  at  £nt  he  was  avcnc   to  the  scheme.     IJc  thought  tbc 

Sont&eracn  were  too  different  from  the  people  of  the  North,  not 

[only  BS  a  race,  but    also  in   temperament.      He  assumed  that  they 

fonLJ  not  bo  brought  into  proper  line  with  the  people  of  the  North, 

Si  Ihcy  Here  eilber  extreme  Bourbonisls  or  Republicans,  and  that  con- 

•tifttioaal  government  would  thus  be  hampered.     The  powerful  ally, 

•itfcont  whom  he  felt  himself  helpless,  had  in  view,  on  his  pnrt,  the  for- 

■Uini  of  a  Maratist  kingdom  iu  the  Two  Sicilies.     It  had  even  beca 

ili«  plia  of  Napoleon  III.  in  1859  to  give  Tuscany  to  Prince  Jerome 

NapoleoB,  wbo  had  married  tbc  daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel.     The 

.StatM  oC  the  Church,  too,  being   under  the    French    protectorate, 

pfifoleaD  111.  wished  to  group  the  whole,  including  an  aggrandized 

JISedoKHit,  into  a  Confederation,  with  himself  as  lord    paramount, 

jud  the  Pope  as  honorary  president.     All  this  must  be  kept  in  mind, 
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in  order  to  uiiclerstaDd  Carour's  wretched  policy  as  r«gardi  Qtribil 
Whilst  hampering  the  expedition  in  every  possible  mnnner,  i 
Piedmontcao  Premier,  with  au  cvc  ti>  any  chance  eventuality,  pca]| 
now  and  then  a  few  Hnea  in  iiecrct,  which  could  be  usefully  prodn) 
if,  after  all,  things  were  to  turn  out  different  from  what  be  cipeo^ 
This  is  the  secret  of  his  famous  "  confidcutial  corrcspondcuce."      \ 

Garibaldi,  who  repeatedly  spcalts  of  his  great  respect  for  £ogli| 
dmtroya  the  mvtlt  as  to  the  landing  of  the  Thousaud  at  Mam 
bariDfr  been  facilitated  by  the  action  of  KngUih  meu-of-war.  C 
the  other  hand  he  saya  that  the  Neapolitan  nary  gave  a  kindof  lai 
consent  to  the  national  movcmcut,  for  "if  it  had  been  entin^ 
Iiostile,  it  could  bare  done  mucb  to  retard  our  progress  towardi  d 
capital."  At  Naples  be  fouud  Cavouriscn  even  more  intriguing  tU 
at  Palermo.  At  lirst,  the  agents  of  that  party  had  boped  to  Ik  df 
to  restrict  tbo  rising  to  Sicily,  and  to  prevent  tbe  crossing  of  4 
Straits.  For  that  purpose  tbcy  "  called  la  tbe  aid  of  their  magfl 
iiimouB  patron  (Napoleon  III.).  Already  a  rexsel  of  the  I'^rench  aH 
had  appeared ;  but  we  were  powerfully  relieved  by  the  veto  of  Lfl 
John  Rassell,  who,  in  Albion's  name,  compelled  the  master  of  Fral 
to  refrain  from  intervening  in  our  aflairs."  It  is  here  that  Uaribri 
acknowledges  the  indebtedness  of  tbe  Italians  to  this  country. 

In  boDOurof  bis  Thousand,  Garibaldi  intones  a  perfect  psan. 
even  in  regard  to  this  othcrwiw  glorious  campaign,  be  cannot  a^ 
opeaking  with  anger  of  a  case  of  sudden,  entirely  gronndleis  fl 
among  a  number  of  his  men.  He  himself  nearly  became  the  victiiJ 
the  wild  alarm,  the  aSrighted  troops  firing  away  in  every  direction,  j 
being  on  borikcback:  iu  their  midst,  bad  to  throw  himself  down  on  j 
ground,  and  only  one  bullet  struck  bis  hat.  Here  he  expresses  onceni 
bis  contempt  for  those  cravens  whom  the  cry  ;  "  Cavalry  !  cavalrg 
more  than  onco  during  bis  Italian  expeditions,  terrified  into  alg 
fright ;  and  he  gives  good  advice  as  to  bow  to  meet  a  cavalry  cha4 
To  a  sudden  panic,  be  says,  the  Routhern  Italians  are  the  most  lia 
Iu  fact,  it  is  well  known  that  the  best  lighting  forces  of  the  coui 
arc  drawn  from  tbe  north. 

Curiously  enough,  CJaribaldi  passes  over  his  resignation  of 
Dictatorship  at  Naples,  and  bis  proclamation  of  Victor  Kmmaal 
as  "King  of  Italy,"  with  two  lines.  Between  the  Unca  one 
read  bis  feelings  of  disappointment.  There  arc  other  o 
those  must  feel  who  know  the  inner  history  of  the  events 
days.  Roiolino  Pilo  bad  beailed  the  Hrat  movement  with  tbo  pi 
that  "  tbe  question  of  a  Republic  should  not  be  raised."  Qanbaldi  U 
gone  to  Sicily  with  the  declaration  that  the  programme  sboukl  bl 
"  Italy  and  Victor  Emmanuel."  At  the  same  time  there  was  i 
i<  '  tanding  that  the  campaign  should  he  continued  up  to  RoH 
CoDstitucnt  Assembly  was  to  be  convoked.    A  number  of  ml 
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CD  Guibaldi'8  staff  were  rccltoned  to  be  won  to  this  plan,  irhicti  was 
3liuit)i's.   Garibaldi  waa  said  to  linvc  consmtcd.    The  fact  of  GaribftltU 
lorajf  offered  the  pro-Dictatorship  to  Aurelio  Saffi,  tlie  llomau  ox- 
IHumriraDd  Mazzini'sbest  friend,  goes  far  to  support  this  statement, 
which  19  Mazzioi'a  own,  as  made  to  me  before  aud  after  the  cvciits  of 
1860.    OdIj  id  a  note  and  id  afcwsenteaces  in  his  Mciuoini,  Garibaldi 
seems  ragucly  to  allude  to  this   agreement,  as  if  to  defend  himself. 
"  Jn  olhrr  tvHe»i'  he  writca,  "  a  Conndtuint  Assembly  misfit  have  been 
convoked.     Iti  that  cpuHi  it  was  i in^iossible,  and  only  loss  of  time 
and  a  ridiculoua  cunfusiou  of  the  question  would  hnve  ensued.     In 
tbciic  days,   anncsatiuna  with   plicbiscitos  were  the  faahion.      Popula- 
tions deluded   by   political  'rings'  (consorlcric)  expected  CTei^thing 
Crom  iho  reforming  action  of  Government." 

I       In  the  fuUowicg  chapter  on  Aspromonte    (I3G3)  Garibaldi  returns 
to  the  clarge  ns  regards  the  dclivcrauce  of  Soutlicrn  Italy  ; — 
•*  Three    times   [he  writes]   th«    SBVoyard    Monarchy  launched    its   veto 
Bgaiosi  che  expedition  of  the  ThouaaQd.     First,  il  would  not  allow  il  to  sure 
for  Sicily.    Then,  it  would  not  have  it  pass  Uie  Furoi    Lastly,  it  would  not  bara 
H  pus  tb«  Votturno.    But  it  did  start  fcr  Sicily ;  it  did  pass  the  Fnro  nnd  tlio 
Volttuno:  and  Italian  nITtiirsdidnotgo  wofao  tor  that.     As  to  the  MitKzlDinnfi, 
tti«y  eried.  and  they  Btill  cry  to-day :  •  You  were  bouod  lo  prodaim  the 
R«fobIic.'     As  if  those  learned  mc-n,  accuBtomed  to  give  lawa  to  the  world 
from  tbo  di'pth  of  thtir  attidy,  could  have   known  the  mor4l  huJ  material 
*Iaie  of  the  population*  better  than  we  who  hud  the  luck  to  hi^ad  them  and  to 
Isii  tbem  to  Tiotory  I     Ko  doubt,  monnrcbiee,  oven  aa  the  priests,  show  every 
i»!j  more  and  more  that  nothing  good  ctin  be  expected  froiu  them.     But  that 
'^  Brpublic  ought  to  have  bera  pToclaimcd   from  Talunnu  to  Nuplos  in 
I860,  that  is/u/M,"     {Garibaldi  iLiliciscs  iho  word,) 

£rta  BO.  But  truth  to  say,  that  was  not  the  demand  o£  Mazzini, 
W  VBs  it  the  tenor  of  the  original  undcrstnnding.  The  compact 
*u,  to  continne  the  cnmpaij^n  up  to  Home,  and,  having  conquernl 
^  capital^  to  convoke  a  Constituent  Assembly.  Ccrtaiuiy,  the 
wpvblican  party  might  then  have  tried  issue  with  the  Mouarchista. 
I"  point  of  fact,  and  in  order  not  to  be  unjust  to  Garibaldi,  it  must 
*•*  Wowed  that  do  choice  was  left  him  at  the  Volturno,  the  Picd- 
""oattic  army  being  re«ly  at  ba&d  to  enforce  Cavour"*  policy.  So 
**  pTDcIaiaied  Victor  Kmraanuel  "King  of  Italy." 

Dealing  with  his  attempt  to  guin  llome  iu  18t>2,  which  di»a8> 
l^nily  ended  at  Aspromonte,  Garibaldi  speaks  of  Uie  Papacy  as  "  the 
ci&cUest  and  ficrcot  foe  of  Itnly."  Ju  another  chapter  he  quotes 
^'KrnEti'a  description  of  the  Papacy  as  "a  heap  of  dirt  and  bluod." 
^  tlic  House  of  SaToy  he  bitingly  remarks  that  "  the  ciime  com- 
"■Rvl  by  him  (Garibaldi)  of  baviug  gained  ten  victorica,  and  tbe 
*<Mlt  of  Itaving  aggrandized  the  King's  appanage,  stood  in  Lis  way ; 
*bm  an*  things  which  mouarchs  never  forgive."  Being  opjiosed  by 
Uw  Italian  army  itself,  he  fuund  the  people  tu  a  state  of  fright,  and 
UnrilUag  to  give  his  poor  volutitccrs  even  tbe  most  necessary  food. 
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TTbcB,  hj  a  wondpr,  a  slieptiercl  witli  hU  flock  was  met,  be  woal 
not  enter  Into  a  bargain.     ''It  was  worse  thao    if  we    bad. 
robbers.     But  it  was  uot  the  firat  time  that  I  saw  Itnlian  popaUtiop' 
ioert  and  indifferent  to  tlie  woald-be  deliverer.     Not  so  in  Sicily, 
is  but  ri{i;ht  to  arow ;  for  that  geiicroua  people  was  as  axdeot  ia  li 
as  it  bad  been  before." 
■Wlieii  he  lay  wounded — 

"  I  fe«l  reptignanco  [ho  writes]  to  relate  wliat  miwries  Lad  lo  be  ciiJL]'^ 
Bu&  BO  many  of  tbem  were  heuped   upon   me  that  wen  the  rrrquente«>^      gf 
snvrors  miglit  Imve  bocoino  nituAOiiud  thureby.     Thcro  woro  eomo  who  "'^f-^  „) 
their  band^  nt  tbo  newit,  joyful  for  them,  oftny  wonnds  which  w«re  b«ld  to        be 
deadly.     Oihera  abjured  ihcir  rriendahip  for  mo;  aud  tIi«ro  were  thoMir   Jio 
said  they  hnd  deceived   themselrea  when  formerly  praiftiag  some  vatj'fi        of 

mine True,  lomo  cammonplncc  civilities  wore  shown  me,  sncbai^^bM 

cuflGomaryia   tlie  caw  of  gri^at  crimiaals  whca  Uioy  ace  led  to  the  acafToI^W. 
Tec,  instead  of  leaving  mo  in  a  boipitul  nt  Ktrgj^io  or  Me«nna,  I  was  piu  -^mat 

board  a  fripnte  and  condiictml  t»  the  VarignaDo,  thus  making  me  cran  t I3>« 

wlti^Io  Tyirhvui!  Sou,  and  iuUicUng  tlte  greatest  torment  upoa  mo  throagh c^ms j 
wound," 

All  for  the  crime  of  baring  tried  to  convert  Komc  into  the  rt|H^~  il 
of  Victor  Emmaiinnl ! 

Here  it  may  be  useful  to  mention  tbat,  sbortly  before  tbis  attem^st, 
T^apolcon  bad  entered  into  Qegotiatious  with  Rattaszi,  wbose  Cabiik.  «t 
waa  then  just  constttatcd>  for  dravring  Jtaly  into  bis  Mexican  cai~Ki- 
paign,  with  a  view  of  constituting  an  allianee,  whicb  afterwards 
to  be  sealed  once  more  by  a  common  Franco- Italian  war  agaii 
GerniaDv,  Garibaldi,  invited  to  come  over  from  Caprera,  waa  ofFci 
a  speciu)  part  lu  ttiis  plan  of  tbe  future.  Arms  and  a  million  I  irv 
were  promised  to  bim.  He  listened  to  KattaxsJ's  proposals,  bat  k^pt 
bis  own  cjimscl.  Then  be  broke  forth  with  the  panjic  of  "  Uome 
Death  !  " — thus  fottiug  tbe  Bonaparttst  actirmc.  Tbis  is  what 
made  knowa  to  me,  with  many  other  details,  before  be  started  £ot 
his  Koman  expedition  in  1^63.  Of  tbat  enterprise  Mazzini  bad  nol 
previously  been  iiifornicd, 

A  strange  gap  occurs  here  in  the  "Memoirs  of  Garibaldi."      Hii 
triumphal  reccfitiou  in  England  iu  1804,  bis  whole  sojoam  here,  are 
not    meutiuuiti  with    n   word.     It    is   a  strange   omiauon.     Has    lie 
left  no  notes   of    that,  though    it    was    an    event  which  strongly 
iodueuccd  even  the  8uhsec|acnt  course  of    English  politics  throu^l 
the  impression  mode  upon  the  masses,  both  by  bis  stay  and  by  bi^ 
forced  departure?     A  great  deal  might  be  said  on  the  subject, 
to  bis  forced  departure,    the  first    comirmnication,  outside  Sta!Tc>i 
House,  was  at  the  time  made  by  Garibaldi  personally  to  the  prc^ 
writer.      Those  who  care  to  have  full  details,  may  with  adraot-n^S^ 
turn  to  Gucrzoni'a  work. 

In  tbe  Tyrulcse  campaign  of  1866,  the  leader  of  the  Red  SUi^^ 
again  found  "little  love  among  the  peasantry  for  thcnalioDal  caiL< 
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whilit  tlie  German  Tjroleac  Tohintecra  fouglit  stoutly  against  liiiii. 

ToArclidukc  Albert,  who  at  Castoza  defeated  nu  Italiua  array  twice 

01  DBmeroits  as  tbat  of  the  enemy.  Garibaldi  pays  n  high  compliment, 

11  ipitc  of  Lis  hatred  against  Austria.      1'lic  ItuUuo  Bc-ct,  also,  vraa 

toon  numerous,  stid   of  a  <)unlil}'  superior  to  that  of  the  Aastrian 

■Qnadron.      Yet  it  also  wss  bc&tcii  by  Admiral  TcgethofT. 

ITIicD  came,  in  1807,  Garibaldi's  itcw  attempt  to  gain  Rome^wlucli 
cudcd  at  Mentana.  Here  he  suddenly  refers  to  his  beiug  still 
*'  iDf-atcd,  as  General  of  the  llomun  Itcpublic,  with  extraordinary 
I>oircri  from  that  Qorernment — the  moat  legitimate  wliieh  ever  has 
•existed  in  Italy."  By-thc-by,  it  may  be  brought  to  rccoUecliou  that 
^^ord  PalmcrstOQ  one  day  xnid  in  Parliament  that  "  Rome  had  nerer 
fceen    better    governed    than    during    the    Itepuhlic    of    1819."      I 

•  ■"emember  that  once,  in  a  letter  made  public  after  1859,  Garibaldi 
cJaimed  extraonlinary  powers  in  virtue  of  a  formal  deerco  of  the 
^^presenta lives  of  the  Koman  people,  resolved  upon  shortly  before  tho 
*"'''Ciich    entered  Rome,      It  shows  that  he    himself  did   not  abso- 
lutely exclude  the  possibility  of  a  fresh  start  in  the  lEepublican  sense. 
In    (bis  enrnpniffn  in  the  Ajfro  Romano,  in  1H67,  when  tho  '' Ponli- 
^*=*  of  Falsehood,"  as  he  calls  him,  was  to  bo  overthrown,  there  were 
*-eaiu  dirided    counsels  in  the  Democratic   camp.      Still,   Garibaldi 
*^'CTg  that  "  Maaini  was  certainly  better  than  his  followcr-i,"     lie 
luotcs  a  letter  he  received  from  him  some  years  afterwards,  which 
*fcow»   that  llasiiui,   "  though  not   believing  in  the  possibility  of 
•tu>ce«,  and  though  couTiuccd  (hat  it  would  have  been  better  to  con- 
^ntrate  all  forces  upon  a  rising  iu  the  city  of  Home,  instead  of 
^■ginning  in  the  province,  yet  gave  help,  as  much  as  he  could,  when 
^***:  enterprise  was  oucc  begun." 

In  this  instance,  also,  the  i-oluuteers,  whose  right  wing  was  com- 

^^''•cd  of  courageous  Romagnolea,  hud  great  diCGcuHics  through  not 

5***t»g   able  to   obtain  guides    among    the    country  people.     "It  is 

1    •'•irtdibic,"  Oaxibaldi  says,  "this  slate  of  cretinism  and  of  fear,  to 

'lieh  the  priest  has  reduced  those  descendants  of  the  antique  legions 

*'^   lUrios  and  Scipio."     As  it  had  been  in   ISAV,  so  it  was  in  1867. 

lie  fltcs  out  against  "  a  certain  great,  but  nily  statesman,  who 

*Ve  (rfa  '  Free  Church  in  a  Free  State  '  " — as  if  tlie  first  duty  were 

^^*t    to  raise  an  intellectually   degraded   mass   from  the  slough  of 

~^I»Ciatitioo. 

^Vith  the  French  campaign  of  1870-71  the  Jfemoirs  deal  very 

Garibaldi  &ays  he  will  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  draw  his 

I conclnsions  from  the  facta  be  is  going  to  tell;  bathe  truly  de- 

\ricit  Ilia  disappointment  and  his  disillusion  in  colours  strong  enough. 

.  "Tbul  iliDnlil  not  tiavo  be«n  rcuivsd  wiUi  good  grnw  by  the  Savoyard 
1  T*«ehy.  »o  my  arrirnl  from  Amcrirti  in  1818,  was  quite  natur.i!.  That  I 
l*"'lld  haw  given  rise  to  sntipatliies  imioiigit   its  aervilors,  from  the  Prima 
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Minister  to  the  generalB  of  the  army,  and  down  to  the  last  iloor*^« 
wcdJod  as  tlioy  were  to  the  existence  of  the  Kojal  Govermaent,  wen  aluj| 

Donnal  conM!C|ucnces  of  cieu  uiid  tliiugs Tiiu  mme  (ixlt  b«f 

Franca  in  167U  and  1871.     Kn  di>iibl,  in  France,  m  in  Ilal/,  1  hxj 
among  the  populations  tin  vnliuuinstic   Ej-mpathjr.   which  wu  cor 
gTMtar  ibau  luy  desert&     TIiq   Frotich  Goverumetit   of  Nalimul 
uompoaied  of  tlireo  honciit  individual^  who   merited  ilie  confidence  a| 
couutty,  r«(!civcd  ino  bounuse  I  vrim  ftjrcod  upon   them   by  tlic  eventd. 
they  rewived  tnc  with  coldness,  and  -witli  tho  manifest  int*ntion,  even  a*  i  | 
oftOQ  ha-ppcncd  to  mn  in  Italy,  of  wiahing  to  make  um  of  my  poor  daiu^J 
not  otherwise— depriving  me  in  reality  of  the  necessitry  means  frhkli 
hiiTO  made  my  eo-opi^ralion  n  UReful  oD«.     Individually,  CiambctCa,  Crdo 
and  Giaia-Biioiu  Tcorc  pfuosant  with  mc ;  but  Ganibctta,  moro  tlitka  oJl- 
whom  I  ought  to  have  cxpcctud,  if  not  personal,  aympailiy,  at  least  i 
and  energetic  aupport — left  me  quit*  foraakpn  during  a  nwst  pr 
In  tlt(!  (irst  days   of  ^j«pt«t1lbcr  IHIQ   the  I'rovlsioiinl  Government  was 
claimed  in  Frnnci.*,  and  on  the  6ih  of  ttiiit  month  1  oiTi-rud  my  Bc-rricei  to  O 
tiovcrnmt'Rt  whiuli  ulways   wax  axhaiiK-il  of  calling  ilsclf  Kepublicas. 
Fr«Rcli  Governm<>Qt  let  n  month  pnsa  without  answering  mo — a  precioiu  ' 
duriug  wLicli  ntucli  could  have  been  doae^aDd  whiub  waB,ao  to  aay,  wL 
lost." 

ThU  dev  statement  dispones,  first,  of  tlic  false  allegation 
Guribaldi  bad  been  iDvited  bytbc  Freocb  Gnrernmcat.  lt,scooi 
shows  what  bis  receptiou  was,  not  ouly  by  the  Rnyaliftts,  Ultni 
taues,  and  other  reactiouaries  of  the  subsequcot  Asscmblv  at  Bordeii 
but  from  the  very  commeuccmeut,  by  those  irho,  u  Dcmocrt 
leaders,  stood  ut  the  helm  of  sffairs.  Tlie  truth  is — as  Gttrih&U 
owu  adjutant,  GcDcral  Bordouc,  who  fetched  him  Irom  Caprcra, 
landed  vhh  him  at  MarsciUcd  on  October  7,  has  fully  explained' 
that  niftnv  of  those  connected  with  the  Govemmeut  of  N 
Defaiice  did  not  even  wish  for  Garibaldi's  appearance. 
causes  probably  conspirecl  to  that  effect.  Under  the  Goverai 
of  National  Defence,  Bonaparti»t  oQicers,  as  iirell  as  Chouaos 
Calbeliueau,  who  took  their  inspiration  from  the  Holy  Virgin, 
foir  a  time  to  the  fore.  To  them  the  name  of  the  anti- 
Garibaldi  vea  hateful  beyond  meoinrc.  Agoin,  the  Tcry  idc 
the  national  nnity  of  Italy  was  distaatcful  to  a  great  many  V 
politician!",  both  to  those  of  tho  ConBtilutionalist  school  of  M. 
and  to  a  number  even  of  profevied  Republicans.  Ledro-Rolli 
1849,  had  nobly  sacrificd  his  whole  career  for  the  sake  of  the  Ro 
Kcpubltc,  by  trying  to  hrieg  about  a  riaiiig  against  Louts  Bonap 
lie  paid  for  it  with  a  more  than  tweuty  years'  exile.  Among  F 
Democrats  in  general,  the  idea,  however,  was  in  1870  uot  ci 
that  France,  whilst  beiug  lieraclf  strictly  united  and  centralised 
therefore  always  ready  for  attack,  ought  to  be  surrounded  onl 
nations  with  loose  federative  constitutions.  Even  the  notion  that  ¥. 
should  have  a  hold  ujun  Kumi*,  found  favour  vith  man^  »o-i 
IdberaJs  of  I'Vance.  (iaul  aud  Italian,  therefore,  did  uot  match 
*  Sm  BatdooK't  "  tiulboldi  et  t'Anuiii;  dca  Votsca."    1871. 
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^ot  a  feir  of  Garibaldi's  best   fcltoir-workers  hud   by  no  mcana 

^flislicil  his  going  o%'er  to   l-'raacc.     Mrs.  Jcsaic  Wliite  Murio,  to 

^ylioni    Garibaldi,  in    bis  ^Icmoirs,  expresses  his  gratitude  for    the 

ibougbtful   care  she  took   of  his   wouodcd,    both    iii    Italy  and  in 

fr«ncc,  sarg*  that  "the  news  of  the  victories  of  Weissenbnrg   aud 

K  'Wurtbj  up  to  Sedan,  swelled  the  bosoms  of  the  ItaLiaoa  with  enthiist- 

'  astn  ;  that    Italians  rtjoiccd  at   the  triumph  of  the  (food  cause,  and 

I      atill    more  at  the  orertlirovr  of  Frcuch  arrof;aucc  and  the  destructioii 

K^f  tbc  Napoleonic  Kmpire  ;  and  th&t  they  felt  in  caoli  German  rictory 

^«o    Italian  rereuge."      Jtome  could  only  be  taken  in  conseqiieDce  of 

th**fl  victorici. 
H  And  yet  Garibaldi  wanted  to  fight  on  the  side  of  France  ? 
"^  The  true  reasonn  of  this  resolution  of  his  were,  no  doubt,  twofold. 
He  had  been  strongly  urged  by  a  group  of  the  Tatty  of  Action  to 
^t  po«scsMoa  of  ><'iEZa,  and  to  declare  it,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
Ki-ec  Town,  under  his  own  captainship.  "  We  desire  German  unity 
1(3  ire  desire  Italian  unity;  and  we  hate  the  French  Empire.  AVo 
iTAnt  Bome  and  Nizza.  Aid  us,  and  reckon  upon  us.  But  if  help 
is  to  be  useful  to  us,  it  must  come  with  lightning  rapidity."  So 
BiXaxtini  wrote  to  me  from  Italy,  under  date  of  August  1,  18*0,  after  I 
bad  made  to  him  a  proposal,  in  the  name  of  a  number  of  patriotic 
men  of  TBrious  political  party  views  at  Berlin,  placing  arms  and 
pecuniary  means  at  the  service  of  the  Italian  Party  of  Action,  in 
order  to  foil,  by  a  dircnion  apoa  Rome,  the  apprehended  alliance 
between  Napoleon  and  Victor  Emmanuel,  which  Maaaiui  himself- 
declared  to  he  "  a  decided  fact,"  and  which  Prince  Bismarck,  only  a 
ycsr  ago,  said  was  then  to  be  feared. 

Now,  Garibaldi  was  loth  to  undertake  a  move  upon  Nlzza,  lest  he 
ttbould  oucc  more  get  into  conflict,  not  only  witb  France,  but  with 
the  Italian  Qovcnimcnt.  In  order  to  escape  from  the  importuLate 
demands  addrcucd  to  htm,  he  ofl*ercd  hia  services  to  France,  hoping 
tbat,  AS  a  reward  for  his  help,  he  would  obtain  the  retrocession  of 
}«'izza.  A  French  journal  indeed  wrote  at  the  time: — "We  shall 
restore  to  him  bis  native  home,  his  beloved  Nizza."  It  is  too 
Veil  known  how  hollow  that  hope  and  that  irrcspDosiblc  promise 
^CTe.  A  few  years  afterwards  Garibaldi,  more  aud  more  angered  hy 
French  policy,  wrote  to  mc  from  Caprera  {December  30,  1874)  : — 
*  Yoo,  as  a  friend  and  colleague  in  political  views,  are  no  doubt  well 
cottTinced  that  I  did  by  no  means  intend  combating  Germany  in  1870 
*tt«l  '71,  I  rather  serred  the  RepubHcau  principle." 
I  In  his  Memoirs,  Garibaldi  invariably — with  one  single  exception— 
•peaks  of  those  he  had  to  fight  in  1870-71  as  "  Prussians.''  It  is  ua 
'^*  Karing  formerly  eo  often  spoken  of  Germany  in  the  highest  terms, 
'^^   wanted  to  sare  his  conicience  by  aa  apparent  distinction  wbicb 

«  ■' VitadiGioHt'pcGftnb&ldi,"  raLiLpp.  tiS-te. 
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^'obs,  &  young  Italian,  of  tbc  name  ofZiccIiitelli,  be  pays  a  bigb 
coojpliDDciit  for  tbe  great  services  leadered  to  luiu  during  this 
catupaign. 

Then  comc$  the  capitulation  of  Parin,  nnd  tbc  coQvocatioa  of 
"the  Assenibl)^  at  Bonleaux,  to  vhieb  Garil)a.kli  wai  elected  ns  a 
jxiember  in  several  depart mcDtii.  "  Kveryliody  knovra/'  be  vrites, 
"  ban  I  was  received  by  the  majority  of  the  deputies.  IJcing  sure 
of  not  being  able  to  do  anyMiing  more  for  tbc  unbappy  country 
i^liicb  ]  bad  come  to  ncrvo  iit  ita  misfortune,  I  resolved  U{>oa  leaving 
.for  }[arscillc9,  aud  tbcacc  for  Caprera,  wLcre  I  arrived  on  February 
XC,  1S71.  Tbc  Army  u£  tbc  Vosges,  composed  of  too  Republican  an 
cflctnest^  liad  of  course  to  undergo  the  autipatby  of  tbe  Goveramcnt 
^fTbicrs,  and  was  di^ulvod.'' 

It  will  be  remembered  tbat,  wbcn  risinjf  in  tbc  Frcncb  A&ncnibly, 

G-aribaldi   was    received  with    a  noiisc  vhich   prevented    him    from 

makiag     himself    hcoxJ.      His    only  object  va^ — ao  be  told    Mrs. 

-Je«c  White  ilario — to  speak  in  favour  of  tbo  orphans  and  tbc 

'W'idows  of  those  that  bad  fallen  in  battle  under  his  commaud,  aud  of 

tliose  tbut  bad  become  cripples.     lustcad  uf  listcutiig,  the  mass  of  the 

uepatjes  made  for  tbc  door,  amidst  a  deafening  din.      "  Geutlemeu, 

•*ave  you    not    beard  ?       (iaribaltH    nants    to    ipcak ! "    exclaimed 

^l.Esquiroa,  a  Republican  member;   but  in  vain.     Tbc  tinnuU   and 

*h«  confusion  iscrc   indescribable.     Tbc  President  of  the  Assembly, 

*»>  tone  of  fury,  asked  Garibaldi — :"Wbat  do  you  want?     Tbe 

■itting  i)  closed  ! "     A  moment  of  quiet  followed.     "  Speak,  speak  I  " 

exclaimed  tbe  public;  but  Garibaldi  would  not,  unless  he  bad   tbo 

Pcrmisaion  of  tbo  President.      Meunwbile,  the   trcniewlous  hubbub 

•till  grew ;  the  deputicH  went  out — and  so  Garibaldi  left,  applauded 

*^T  3  crowd.     At   the  same  moment  il.  Thiers  went  out,  and  said, 

*^iitemptuoiwly : — 

"  (Ju'est  ce  que  c'ett  que  ceUt  ?  " 

"Ca  e'ett  Garibaldi^  he  was  answered,  "who  is  worth  more  than, 
*ll  of  you  together  I  " 

After  this — as   recorded  by  llm.    Jtario — it    will    be  understooil 
3^U  (jiribaldi  should  allude  to  Tbiera  in  very  s1i<;btiug  terms.     Once 
*«e>ll3  him  tbe  "little    mouarcb  of  the  French   Itcpublie."     With 
*t^lt  discordant   notea  tbe  Memoirs  conclude.      lu  on  Appendix  of 
**ttwo  pages,  ffiittcn  in  mTu,  be  says  ; — 

.    '*!(  is  paiaful  to  me  to  have  to  eulcgbe  iiii  Austrian  general ;  noverlbcku, 
^*  the  cnticbteiiment  of  our  )'uutli,  which,  jH-rlmp!*,  may  yet  be  forced  to 
khlagaintl  forvign  suldiorti,  I  must  tell  the  truth.    The  Arcbduku  Albert  was 
**ic  only  snJ  ibo  true  gon«rfll  of  tbo  bnttle  of  Cuatoca." 

lo  parsuancc  of  this  tbcmo,  be  gives  some  tactical  bints.  lu  these 
^ordt  of  Lis  tbe  key  \i,  no  doubt,  to  be  found  of  liia  bitter  outsgiokcn- 
*^4Moa  other  matters.     He  wants  to  givelcssous  for  tbc  future. 
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For  all  that,  the  Memoirs  are,  on  not  a  few  poiats,  incomplete.^  ^^^j 
"  Has  everything  been  printed  ?  "  people  ask  lierc  and  tlierc.  Tbat»^J^H 
tliere  iliould  uot  be  a  word  m  the  book  about  liia  second  wife  an<i^ 
tlic  children  he  had  "by  her,  may  lie  understood  from  the  peculiar, 
<lclicacy  of  this  subject  at  the  time  he  vrotc;  the  uufortuual-j 
marriftgo  of  a  few  houra  ivitk  the  Countcas  Kaimondi  being  atill  r^ 
■the  background  when  he  penned  his  Memoir*.  It  wu  onl  j  in  ISSfc^^^^,^  } 
as  Gucrzoui  states,  Ihnt  that  marriage  was  formally  dissolved  by  tl:^  ^  "^ 
Court  of  Appeal  at  Koroe.  But  there  are  some  political  occurreni 
of  deep  import  on  vthich  ihc  Founder  of  Italian  Unity  might  h 
shed  "  a  little  more  light."  So  far  as  he  is  concerned,  sonae  kn 
ledge,  which  could  hare  lighted  up  mauy  a  dark  historical  page 
now  for  ever  hidden  iu  that  tomb  where  he  still  lie*  buried,  coatr 
to  hii  last  wilt,  in  which  he  ordained  his  body  to  be  burnt. 

Even  as,  more  than  once,  he  had  met  with  shameful  ingratitud 
life,  so  his  express  wish  was  not  even  respected  in  death.      From 
^rave  the  hand  of  the  old  warrior  now  reaches  out  again   to 
blows  to  the  enemies  of  the  cause  of  popular  progress.     Aiid  wi 
feeling  of  wonder  the  younger  generation  may  read,  in  the  rary  ]t£i.X   j,,, 
of  these  Mcuioin,  what  luiortnouadillicultk-s  he  had  to  contend  aga-i.^^^^, 
in  order  to  achieve  the  great  things  which  be  did  achieve. 
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I  P   the  "  struggle  for  existence  "  and  tie  "  «uiviral  or  tuprcmacy 

or   the    fittest "  are  true  ('spressiotis  in  any  field  of  tbuught, 

'^y  are  true  for  natious  and  political  doctrines.      The  old  "balance 

**'    power,"  wa  carefully  watched  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  Teoeivea 

^  enlarged    application  and  is  seen  to  express  an  important  truth 

^y  tlio  light  of  Darwiiiistn.      Yet  there  has  been  comparatively  little 

^ucavour  to  study  political  questions  from  tlis  poiut  of  view  of  tho 

"^Twinian  philosophy,  aud  altUouiili  individual  men  and  their  modes 

'  combinatioB  in  societies  may  be  allovcd  to  come  within  ita  scope, 

■*»lions  are  not  yet  sufficiently  regarded  as  larger  aggregates  which 

"^^^^Ht  the  appUoation  of  the  same  methods  of  study  that  are  per- 

^*He<J  in  the  case  of  individuals  and  Binaller  societies, 

Nothing  ia  easier,  says  Mr.  Darwin,  tban  to  admit  in  words  the 

'^Ui,  that  there  is  a  universal  atruggle  for  life,  or  mure  difficult  than 

^^^lantly  to   bear  it  in  miad.     We  in  this  present  generation  arc 

'^Qetsing  two  great  strugglcsj  one  for  supremacy,  and  in   fact  for 

r^P&rate  political  existence,  on    the  continent  of  Europe ;  the  other 

^**een  Kurnpe  and  the  United    States  for  world  supremacy.     The 

''^topcan   States  are  constantly   increasing    their    armatnents,    and 

**ilig  with  one  another  in  preparations  for  offcnsirc  and  defensive 

*f  are.     There  is  on   this  aide  of  the  Atlantic  a  "  pitting  of  the 

^^%t  States  one  against  another,"  and  a  "pest  of  naititarism  "  in 

tiorteiitotu  and  ever-increasing  development,  to  which  it  is  difficult 

lee  a  iinrit  other  than  the  satiety  and  the  exhaustion  which  war 

r*  the  laat  may  produce,  or  a  lapse  of  coutincntal  States  into  general 

^l^Vniptcy."       Such    is   the   statement    of   the   cx-Prcmicr  in  the 

^V/itA  Hitlorical  Review  for  April  last. 

bat  while  evfiry  one  agrees  in  deploring  the  enormous  expenditure 
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of  Europeau  iialionB  for  militttry  purposes,  little  notice '1 
taken  of  ita  aggregate  effecl  oa  Europe,  «nd  on  tlie  suprcmac 
Europe  has  long  lield  over  the  rest  of  tUc  world,  ss  compai 
the  mpiillj-  growiug  United  States.  Our  atteutiou  is  cono 
iipou  lie  pcrpctuull/  chaitging  os^ccta  of  the  struggle  bch 
continental  States ;  anil  wc  forget,  or  do  not  believe  in,  th 
probable  traiiftfcr  of  sii|iremncy  to  the  United  Slates.  M"c 
itnsj^tne  that  any  open  stniggte  cnn  ever  take  place  between 
and  the  New  World  Power* ;  and  we  ignore  the  teaching  of  Da 
that  slnigglc  of  some  kind  must  come,  bctvcen  nations  aa 
□cuts  aa  ncll  as  bctwccu  iodiTiduals.  The  struggle  may 
silent,  unseen  in  its  larger  aspects,  but  it  is  inevitable;  and 
it  is  very  possible  that  JCurope — nay,  even  Great  Uritain — ms 
to  realize  that  the  destinies  of  the  vorld  no  longer  depend 
quarter  of  the  globe,  bat  on  Ibe  younger,  stronger,  more  ' 
United  States. 

I  shall  certainly  be  met  by  incredulity  as  to  any  chi 
military  struggles  between  tlio  United  States  and  other  natioi 
while  believing  in  their  future  possibility — for  vtc  have  no  < 
of  tbo  speedy  approach  of  a  miilcnnium — I  maiutaia  thnt  i 
of  some  kind  must  take  place,  whether  oven  or  silent,  and  ti 
will  have  some  results  which  would  surprise  us  greatly^  e 
DOW  realize  tbem.  The  European  nations  may  continue 
moderately  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  skill,  or  may  rctrog;rad 
whether  thay  advance  or  rctrogrndc,  a  keen  atruggle  of  some 
the  future  must  result  from  the  extraordinarily  rapid  grotftli 
United  States  in  population  and  wealth,  with  every  &iga 
continuanee.  In  less  than  a  century  it  appears  probable 
United  States  will  number  as  many  inhabitants  as  non' 
Europe.  Us  future  wealth  we  can  scarcely  guess  at;  b 
century  it  may  not  improbably  exceed  that  of  tlie  whole  o£  1 

Tlic  inexorable  law  of  the  stniggle  for  existence  forces  ]>oj 
into  competition  in  spite  of  thcrasclres.  The  lessons  of  ti 
in  the  transfer  of  industrial  siiprcmacy  from  country  to  coonl 
district  to  district,  according  as  new  sources  of  cucrgy,  materia 
as  intellectual  and  moral,  have  given  them  advuntugcs  in  the 
for  existence,  have  been  well  set  forth  by  Mr.  Leonard  Cou 
his  valuable  article  ou  "The  Aligratiou  of  Centres  of  Ii 
Energy  "  in  the  Foytniffhtly  Review  for  December  1878.  TI 
formations  of  trade,  the  migrations  of  capital  in  the  latter  pai 
ninctceutli  centtuy,  will  not  be  less  striking  than  those  wh 
gone  before.  It  is  very  improbable,  moreover,  that  the  aged 
of  Europe  should  hereafter  show,  as  in  a  revived  youth,  auct 
rato  of  increase  in  numbers  or  wealth  as  wo  witness  in  llu 
States  to-day.     At  least,  if  such  a  thiug  should  occur,  It  nil 
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until  rooflern  militarism  ispntdoiru  or  abaniloncd.    Conseqiicntlj,  in 

nhitercr  way  rivalry  and  struggle  arc  possible  in  the  future^  they  are 

certain  to  take  place;  anil  in  such  struggle  the  Kuropcan  pnpuls- 

tionj  will  be  overshadowed  Iiy  the  United  States  in  the  proportion  of 

population,  vcalth,  and  rate  of  increase,  unkss  mental  and  moral 

I«¥er    sTioald   lamentably   deteriorate   concurrently    with   improve* 

meat  in  other  reapcct« — a  result  we  hnvc  no  right  to   count  upon. 

Aganst    this    the   European    States    may    aet    their    advantages    of 

poiition,  habit,   hereditary  aptitudes^  etabilil/  of  long  hiatory,   and 

acnimulated  stores. 

^VIlat  I  am  most  conccrnecl  to  point  out  is  the  immense  atlviuito^c, 
on  Dnnrinian  principles,  that  the  United  States  has  in  the  istrugglo 
foretigtcncc,  in  not  being  bunlenod  and  oppressed  by  heavy  military 
tipenditure,  drain  of  men  and  mnterinlj  and  national  debt.  Tfais  iaa 
vt^lit  which  admittedly  presses  most  hcai'ily  upon  Europe,  and 
ilich  threatens  to  beoome  heavier  still.  The  nation  n'hicU  grows 
frtt  from  this  incubus  is  advancing  with  enormous  strides  in 
MnDpuison  with  her  Old  World  sisters.  So  long  as  this  drain  of 
ncu  and  money  continues,  the  European  peoples  are  handicapping 
"innjelrca  moat  heavily  for  the  struggle,  and  arc  indefinitely  reducing 
'^  chances  of  their  own  future. 

Let  IIS  SCO,  by  a  few  tests,  what  is  the  actnitl  weight  pressing  upon 
^  chief  nations  of  Europe  in  comparison  with  the  United  States. 
P«  pTfcise  figures,  however,  do  not  affect  the  argument.  My  case 
■Oidcont  if  X  show  that  the  weight  which  tella  against  Europe  is 
**0(edjiigiy  heavy.  My  figures  are  derived  from,  tbc  "  Annual 
^wttr"  and  the  "  Statesman's  Year  Book." 

MlLlTA&T  >SD  Kaval  ExI'ESBITUBE  pok  1887. 

Unilod  StntM    .     10,740,000     =       •IS.'S     or       3     «     per  boai. 

Crtat  Uriuiiu    .  

Fiuoe 
G«raHUiy(lSSC) 

'^  fiw  great  European  Powers  (I.e.,  the  foregoing  three  with  the 
•***tiMiof  Kusaia  and  Italy)  in  1880  spent  £I2(;,.150,000  on  their 
'"'^uid  naries,  and  tlic  total  baa  certainly  not  decreased  since  then. 

^^c  United  States  army  uumbera  27,8iG.  France  maintains 
^W»,  Germany  492,000,  and  England  208,000  soldiers  in  time  of 
^*^  independently  of  reserves;  a  subtraction  of  1,1'2M*00  men 
fr"»illw  workers  of  theae  three  European  countries,  ont  of  probably 
«<»ore  than  21,000,000  adult  male  workcn. 

Ve  kliall   scarcely  be  wrong  in  cstimnting  the  absorption  of  male 
*<flten  io  military  service  alone,  in  these  three  countries,  as  amounting 
U  OB»-eightccntli  of  the  total  male  working  poncr.      And  there  is  in 
*  la  lulditioD  to  fxtraordiaary  ezponditur*. 
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addition  the  very  important  fact  tbnt  tLia  absorptioo  takes 
the' best  ycftrt  of  youug  men's  lives,  and  not  only  takes  tliem  ott~  froa 
useful  occupations,  but  teaches  them  auother  form  of  life^  makiog^ 
corrcspoDdiug:!;  more  difficult  for    them  to    leam,  certainly  mafl 
difficult  for  tliem  to  excel  in,  useful  aria  irhJcb  accumulate  wealth  foi 
the  couutrf.     The    mere    mouey  loss    in    useful    Inbour    throa 
militarism  is  appolliog  whea  looked  at  by  itself,  still  more  so  wh 
considered  bk  an  aclrerse  influeiira  ia  its  bearing  oa  the  competitii 
of  Europe  with  the  United  Stutes. 

Next  let  U9  connidcr  the  question  of  national  debts.  While 
United  States  has  paid  ofT  in  ten  years  100  millions  of  public  de 
and  ia  ten  years  more  will  hare  reduced  it  to  iosignificaat  prop( 
tioDS,  the  eight  chief  European  nations  oned  bctwccu  them  tn  18 
jE3,987,OO0,000,  or  nearly  four  thousand  millions  (terling  ;  and 
debt  had  iucreascd  hy  £1,550,01)0,000  between  1865  and  1880, 
nearly  3Q  per  cer.t.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  oat  tlie  serin 
effect  which  the  paviuent  of  interest  on  this  enormous  debt  mi 
hare  uptin  the  Kuropt-an  naliom,  to  say  notliing  of  repayment 
capital.  At  three  per  cent,  only,  the  interest  amounts  to  jCI  20jOOO,( 
per  annum,  and  much  of  it  is  chargeable  nith  con^'iilrrably  hig 
interest.  It  is  possible  to  argue  that  the  interest  is  paid  iu  the  m 
to  members  of  the  several  nations  concerned,  and  therefore  cana 
impoverish  thcni  ;  but  in  auy  case  it  cornea  out  of  the  pockets 
the  vorkers,  and  keeps  in  idleness  a  whole  army  of  drones,  who 
the  moat  part  impoverish  the  nation  instead  of  adding  to  its  vcalt 

A  closer  comparison  may  pcrliap.^  he  made  by  comparing  Kngl 
and  France  taken  together  (whose  populations  now  exceed  that  of 
United  States  by  about  S5  per  cent.)  with  the  United  States.  Eogli 
and  France  together  pay  i;8I,500,000  a  year  on  their  public  d 
and  jeG8,200,(X)O  for  army  and  navy,  and  give  up  7.'!0,000  able-hoc 
men  to  the  army.     Estimating  their   useful  labour  at  only  j£20 
annum  each,  we  have  a  further  espcnsc  of  £H,CO0,0OU  yearly, 
the  cost  to  Trance  and  Englund  together,  of  army  and  navy  and  d 
cannot  ho  put  down  at  Icsa   than  11104,300,000  per  annum.     B^ 
during  the  prrwnt  period  of  enormous  repayments  the  United  S 
is  only  paying  ^'1->,()00,000  a  year  ou  its  debt,  aud  its  total  expe 
tnre    on    war,  debt,  and  men  is  loss    than    4^0,500,000 ;    Iw." 
£183,800,000  as  iionicwhorc  about  the  cost  of  the  Kuglisb  and  Fre>3 
war  system   to  those  iiatious  over  aud   above  the  cost  of  the  Ua 
States  system.     Of  course  if  we  cousiilcr  the  amount  per  head 
United  States  figures  atill  better.     ICuglniid  and  France  spend 
per  head,  or  XIU  15j.  per  family  of  live  persons;   the   United   Si 
less  than  lU.  per  head — in  fact  about  JC2  13a  per  family  of  five. 

Which  of  the  two  groups  of  nations  can  best  afford  such  cxpe 
ttire  is  no  matter  of  doubt,     I  believe  tbc  United  States  could 
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Tij  tbc  j£lO  15*.  per  family  thin  the  populations*of  Englnad  and 

'^2-x*-''^)  *'^^  tbcir  henTy  local  rates  iu  addition.     Oti  Daririninnprin- 

^.a1.«8  this  lieavy  expenditure  must  tell  ■witli  iucrcasing  ireigbt  in  the 

_.^xB.-r9  to  come.      It  appears  almost  aelf-cvidcnt  that  ve  hare  tlius  to 

^^-n-i.*ctnpUtc,  supposiug  that  uo   marked  imiirovement  takes  place,  u 

sVcx^y  decline  iu  the  prosperity  and  ttrcngth  of  the  Europc&a  nations 

j-^lsfctiTcly  to  the  United  States,     Thi*  is  a  matter  of  certainty,  x!nlcs» 

^f^KXiC  means  can  bo  found  of  increasing  the  population  and  wealth  of 

^ixirope  as  rapidly  as  that  of  the  United  State*.     But  instead  of  being 

,^1>1^  to  increase  population  and  veaUh  viih    similar  rapidity,  Europe 

j^    t-Akiug  more  steps  to  diminish  them — at  any  rate  to  diminish  the 

m.t<c3  of  adrance  to  a  very  Iot  one.     The  history  of  Europe  dnriug 

tHe  nineteenth  centory  vrould  furnish  a  striking  subject  for  calculating 

t      -the    loss  of  life  potential  and  actual,  the  loss  of  material  wealth 

^^  potcatial  and  actual,  and  the  cost  iu  money  occasioned  by  inter- 

^^  3^uropean  want.     Add  to  thia   the    present  iurreasing  drain  of  active 

■vrorkcrs,  of  money,  of  material  wealth,  to  feed  the  ambition  of  rulers 

antl  protect  from  wanton  aggression,  and   it  will   be  seen  that  an 

incatcutably  great  detriment   to  the  sncccss  of  European  nations  is 

eiau&cd  by  military  and  naral  expenditure.     In  several  nations  the 

severity  with  vrhicb  the  financial  conditions  thus  brought  about  are 

pressing  bcdiIh  vast  numbers  away  from  home,  many  of  them  to  join 

in    and  add  tu  the  prosperity  of  the  Uuitcd  States.     In  otlier  cf>untrie!i 

the    increase  of  the  population  has  been  brought  down  nearly  to  tero. 

To    the  iustructctl  eye  the  rulers  of  Europe   seem  to  be  doing  their 

best:  to  reduce  the  prosperity  of  the  Continent  and  to  girc  predominance 

to    the  United  States. 

I  propose,  first,  to  discuss  the  poasible  or  probable  reanlt^  of  this 
foture  decline  of  Europe  in  comparison  with  the  United  States  ;  and 
tlien  to  consider  possibilities  of  remedying  or  methods  of  meeting  the 
evils  foreseen. 

The    Uuiied    States,  grown    more   powerful    and    rich  than  any 

probable  grouping  of  European  Poncrs,  must  necessarily  change  its 

iLtt-itndc  towards  Europe.     The  whelp  of  former  days  has  become  a 

lion,     It  will  certainly  claim  to  be  treated  as  a  lion;  and  this  alone 

kif^^es  an  immense  change  in  tbc  attitude  of  Europe.     Wc  now 

rest  at  ease  in  the  idea  that  the  United  Slates  has  so  mneh  cxpanaire 

vork  to  do  within  her  own  borders  that  she  cauuot  lurgcJy  interfere 

with  European  interests,  certainly  for  a  long  time  to  come.     We  rest 

■ccnre  because  of  the  American   idea  of  restricting   interference  in 

European  concerns;  and  even  if  wc  allow  that  the  Monroe  doctrine 

has  a  Tcry  real  existence  for  Americans,  and  may  readily  start  into 

Tigoroas  life  wbco  least  expected,   it  is  imagined  that   since  that 

doctrine    refers  cxelusivcty  to    the  American  continent,  it   cannot 

interest  Europeans  TCry  greatly.     Dut  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
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jnUtakc  than  to  itnagme  that  the  world  can  he  parcelled  out  into 
portions  or  regions  ■which  may  constitute  n  charmed  circle,  withii 
■which  certain  interests  can  bo  restricted.  Our  fear  of  Itustiai 
desigas  on  India,  our  discomfort  because  of  Gcrraau  projects 
Africa,  \o  refer  to  no  others,  are  snfficicnt  to  disprovo  this.  Ant 
even  ot  present,  when  so  many  of  the  links  which  formerly  bouod' 
numerous  countries  of  Auncriea  closely  to  the  Knropcan  nations  hnrc 
1)een  dissolved,  Kuropcau.  interests  in  America  may  at  any  moment 
he  vitally  touched  by  the  action  of  the  United  State*.  It  might  be 
BulHcient  to  aomc  minds  to  point  out  how  the  history  of  America  during 
the  last  110  years  has  been  hut  tlic  throwing  offof  Enropean  control; 
BO  that,  iostcad  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Continent  hcing  nominaUy 
or  rcully  held  hy  KuroiwnTis,  now,  independently  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  scarcely  an  appreciable  portion  of  territory  is  held  by  Europe. 
Tbift  alone  will  show  what  an  immense  transference  of  political 
power  to  America  has  already  taken  pince.  Yet  even  now,  adverse 
changes  in  the  United  States*  jiolitical  attitude  would  aflect  intimately 
not  merely  Great  Britain,  hut  also  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  all  of 
whom  retain  poascsaious on  the  cuutiucnt  of  America  aud  the  adjacent 
islands.  Of  courec  it  f!;oc9  without  question  that  in  changing  tbeirf 
political  attitude  the  United  States  would  have  vast  scope  for  exerting 
an  influence  on  the  other  coiitiucuts,  on  Australia  and  the  oceanic 
islnndK,  to  say  nothing'  of  Kurope. 

But  granted  that  a  great  change  is  possible,  is  it  probable,  is  it 
ncceiwary  ? 

I  believe  it  to  he  a  necessary  outcomcof  the  struggle  for  existence^ 
that  a  great  change  should  occiii:  in  the  American  attitude  towards] 
liurope  in  the  future.  Jt  is  not  merely  that  the  stronger  will  aeekj 
to  impose  its  will  on  the  weaker,  and  will  win  in  any  struggle  for' 
cxiittence  which  may  arise  between  them;  hut  that  a  couQict  of] 
opinion  and  of  interests  must  arise.  The  people  of  the  United  States' 
being  n  mixture  of  the  strongest  elements  in  Europe,  and  especially 
of  Teutons  in  their  most  moiked  vtrictlcB,  combined  with  Celts,  are 
developing  a  vigorous  national  chornctcr,  which  must  grow  in  vigonr, 
in  originality,  in  indi^ndnality,  ia  scIf-aascrtiTCncss ;  and  eventually 
they  will  curry  their  self-ossertivcncss,  not  improbably,  into  dogma- 
tism ;  and  it  msy  easily  be  imagined  that  they  may  seek  to  enforce 
their  will  on  all  who  may  dispute  tliclr  views.  The  strong  power  that 
feels  itself  stronger  thau  its  competitors,  impelled  by  increasing  m 
nnmhcra  and  wcidth,  vittsl  clulm  the  right  of  the  strongest,  or  ehe^ 
deny  its  own  existence  and  forfeit  its  birthright  of  strength,  The 
strength  of  the  strongest  is  only  kept  up  by  its  ciorcisc.  The  moment 
the  strong  man  becomes  lazy,  or  ceases  to  be  self-assertive,  or  to  pat 
himself  in  evidence,  and  sits  down  and  folds  Ids  ajm^,  he  commences 
to  lose  his  streugtb,  aud  the  sentence  of  his  deposition  from  sapremacy 
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w  practically  written.  I  believe  that  when  the  population  of  the 
United  St«tes  has  iocreased  for  aiiotlier  century,  there  vill  have  ttriscn 
•  itruggle  for  es.i8teuce  which  will  put  past  struggles  into  the  shade. 
The  Ameripam  will  be  awftrminft  everjwhere,  Dot  merely  on  their  own 
continent,  litit  all  over  the  world,  eccking  to  establish  tlicmsvlvcs, 
dcma.QdiDg  rights  and  privileges,  nnd  in  the  end  pcrbaps  gaining  the 
mastery  over  portions  of  the  Old  World, 

Is  this  a  fable  or  an  unsubstautiul  dream?  Let  ua  see  what  the 
Vaited  States  even  hithertu  haii  responded.  Tliere  is  a  apirit  of 
piopbccy  in  the  American  confidence  in  being  able  to  "  whip  crea- 
tion."    It  may  be  only  an  esnggeration  of  a  futiire  truth. 

To  some  persona  it  may  seera  like  ancient  history  to  refer  to  the 
Uonroe  doctrine,  the  doctrine  origiiiatly  of  Adams  and  Jefferson, 
*liifli  the  latter  pithily  expressed  thus;  "Our  first  and  fuuda- 
nitiitai  aiiom  shoukl  be,  never  to  entangle  ourselves  in  the  broils  of 
Earope ;  our  second,  never  to  suffer  Europe  to  intermeddle  with 
ci>-Atltutic  afl'dirs."  If  it  has  nut  been  possible  hitherto  for  the 
Uitit«d  States  to  act  up  to  this  stiindari),  it  has  been  owing  to  want 
of  strength  in  the  past,  not  for  want  of  will  :  witness  the  strong  repre- 
•eatstions  made  against  Nnpolcon  Itl.'s  expedition  to  Mexico.  That 
'be  opinion,  the  sentiment,  the  deterntinatiou  survive,  could  be 
'nuudantly  proved ;  but  it  is  probably  unnecessary.  It  is  morally 
®f1ain  that  when  the  United  States  is  strong  enough  to  defy  oppo- 
■hon,  itwill  iusist  on  the  (discrvotioc  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and 
^^}  comparatively  easily  pass  over  to  an  expulsion  of  European 
•"•Ms  from  the  American  continent  and  islands, 
ihc  cry  for  the  annexation   of  Canada  is  even  now  heard  again 


^^  again ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  there  is  no  feeling  in  its 
*'our  wiOiiu  Canada  itself.  It  is  a  queation  of  pros  and  cons  with 
**0y,  and  qucatioDa  may  easily  arise  in  the  future  which  will  tempt 
^  United  States  to  vigorously  seek,  or  even  to  accomplish  by 
"iUitu-j-  force,  the  annexation  of  the  Canadian  Dominion. 

1'be  exclusion  of  tbc  Chinese,  again,  is  an  evidence  of  the  powerfal 

*y  in  which  American  action  may  aflect  Old  World  interests.      I 

^"'y  instance  this  as  fthowiug  that  even  now  important  decisions  mav 

"•    taken  which  the  Old  World,    though    greatly  affected,  may  be 

P^^rleis   to  resiat.      Look   at    the   vexed    questions  of  fisheriea,  in 

'"'ch  the  ideas  of  the  United  States  arc  very  different  from  those  of 

^''"iib  subjects.       Look   at   the  iniluencc    of  American  protective 

'*dffi  ou  Uritiah  and  European  manufacturca.      Look  at  tlie  epreading 

"•floeiiee  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific  islands.     Look  at  the 

<ielattau  of  pauper  immigrsnts,   which  is    in    itself  a  remarkable 

(ndence  of  strength,  and  may  easily  be  changed   into  a  regulation 

Uui  every  immigrant  shall  possess  a  certain  amount  of  property  ;  thus 

Mablishing  a  moat  disastrous  influence  to  make  the  European  States 
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poorer,  anfl  to  extncl  from    them    the   richer   and   more   vi^or^*;^  .^^^ 
people.     IjQok  ftt  the  verj  extetuive  repudiation  of  State  debts      'Mzmv 
mao/ortlic  Uatted  States,*  vbich   are   held  largely  \tj  Enrop<>,^  „ 
holders,  and  yet  which  no  Kuropean  State  will  go  to  war  to  cnf(irc=-  e- 
And  tinallr,  the  action  of  the  United  States  id  regard  to  the  AlabaoK^xs 
claims,  practically  competliDg  as  to  pay  au  exaggerated  claim  becau 
wc  TTcre  unirilling  to  face  a   war,  ought  to   bring  homo  to  etc 
Kuglishmao,  if  not  to  ercry  European,  the  truth  that  the  United  St 
is  a  factor  ia  international  questions  of  the  most  Tital  impcirtance 
European  iatere»ta — one  which  will  grow  itcadil;  and  surety,  and  «bi 
may  not  he  at  all  palatable  to  oiir  descendaota. 

On  Darwinian  priacipica  it  is  certainly  not  absurd  to  imagine 
Vnitcd  StatcH  of  one  handrcd  millions  exteudiiig  it»  influence,  if  d< 
its  confederation,  over  the   whole  of  the  American  coutinent,  fti^B.cl 
tbreateniag,  if  not  aanesiag,  Canada.     Nor  is  it  loconceiTahle  tfaj^^t, 
with  one  hundred  aud    fifty  millions  of  people,  the    United  Stat 
might  enter    ioto  conAict    with    Enropean    nations,   and    claim 
authority  which  no  European  combination  could  resist.     An  cmharp^p 
on  Kuropean    products,  a  refusal    to   pay  interest  to  Europe,  raifcTii 
ruin  aevcral  nations;  and  as  it  might  be  quite  impossible  for  Englax^tl 
to  do  without  the  corn  aud  other  food  supplies  of  the  United  States, 
the  threat  of  their  -withdrawal  might  of  itself  suffice  to  compel  Great 
Britain  to  yield  to  any  demand  made  by  the   mighty   power  beyom] 
the  sen.      It  ia  not   so  dilBcnlt  to  imagine  a  case  which  might  arise, 
such  as  an  attempt,  on  the  plea  of  justice,  to  dictate  what  should    be 
our  conduct  towards  Ireland,  or  towards  Irish- American  agitator*  in 
Ireland,  whom  we  might  wish  to  deal  more  severely  with  than  llie 
United  States  approred ;  or  we  might  he  required  to  couccdc  ent-ire 
independence  to  Canada  prcHmiDary  to  Canada  being  claimed    for 
the  States.     AgaJD,  lepadtatious  might  be  pushed  to  a  still  greater 
extreme,  or  European  immigrants  might  he  excluded;  or  the  Unitt?*! 
States  might  take  sides  with  a  revolutionary  movement  in  one  of  llie 
European  States,  aod  practically    determine    the    setting   up  of     s 
republic  in   close    alliance  with  itself.     These  are  but  samples     o* 
possible  cases. 

I  will  but  just  allude  to  the  possibility  of  the  United  Sta^'^* 
becoming  itself  a  conquering  Power.  This  may  be  thought  ridicules ■***> 
impossible,  contrary  to  the  entire  tendency  of  American  policy,  A^" 

reply   1    would   say  it   is  no  more  ridiculous  than  would  have  b^** 

*  Bw  J.   F.  Hume,   Korth  Amerieaa  B4v!tir,  Aiigxut  1884,  "  Aro  wc  a  Natiocv-    ^^ 
BMcaU?"  in  vliioli  thetot&liunoiiiit  of  diibonouiwl  pa|^>cr  iund  by  twelve  -Su**"" 

ia  Sivim  iw  300,074.000  juUnra  ;  tukiii^  ictu  coiutiltration  other  rapadLbtlou  b;  cife- *  ^^ 

UniUd  HUUn  will  (unoiiot  to  l.ilW,lXK),000  JoLaw.  H«  »y»  £p.  141):  "TIk  •w^^^j, 
StatM  ni  t!i«  Atatrioan  Ua!«n  owe  a.  vory  Ihtj-c  sum  of  maoey,  wKi«b  thvf  sn  paifc^^^^j? 
aUa  tawTi  which  tbey  Dvi<LihCtOfJuy,  but  ikhiuUthuy  will  not  i»v.  *.oA  which  thgy  asaiP*^^'"^ 
rUieiuaml  lioseHet  dru^Ju^ed  B^iuiut  do  fin  quunt  debtor* ,  btaudttojMj. 
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the  aascrtiou  of  Maccdou  before  the  daya  of  Philip,  or  of  Rome  at 
the  time  of  the  Tarquias,  that  it  vroiild  couqiier  the  world.  Peoples 
change  by  irresistible  forces.  There  was  little  thoufilit  of  the  present 
British  colouiea  iu  the  time  of  the  warn  of  the  Itoscs,  Htjtl  less  io 
the  days  of  ^ViUIam  tlie  Couqueror.  The  stern  republic  of 
Cinciuuatus  waa  very  difTcrcut  from  that  of  Sulla  orPompey;  and  it 
bj  1  repeat,  natural  oud  almost  necessary  that  a  nation  strong 
enough  to  conquer  should  conquer — by  peaceful  means  if  they  suiHce^ 
but  yet  conquer.  It  has  been  bo  in  all  ages  of  the  TorM'»  history ; 
aod  yrc  have  yet  to  Icaru  that  the  morals  or  the  ioatiacts  of  the 
twentieth  and  tircuty-firat  conturioB  will  be  remarkably  different 
from  those  of  the  iiiuctL-euth  or  the  eighteenlb.  And  it  would  he  no 
more  beyond  the  bounds  of  puaaibiiity  to  imagine  American  espedi- 
tions  to  Europe  in  the  twciity-Srst  century  than  European  expeditioDH 
to  America  iu  the  nixteeutli,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
"  Calling  a  neit  world  into  existence  tg  redress  the  balance  of  the 
old"  may  mean  a  good  deal  more  tbaa  ia  at  tirat  sight  apparent; 
tlie  new  may  itself  redress  the  "balance  ultimately  very  much  to  its 
own  advantage.  VVhcu  Europe  ia  but  sis  days'  distance  from  Atntrica, 
it  may  become  perfectly  possible;  if  decided  upon^  to  despatch  over- 
whelming forces  to  any  European  spot ;  the  ouly  condition  is  a 
fQllicicDt  object  or  cause  of  qunrri'I,  or  that  which  seems  suiTicicnt; 
and  thai  these  occur  ia  a  truism  of  history. 

Granted  even,  what  few  will  be  diapoaed  to  deny,  the  Tory  great 

power  which  the  United  States  ma.y  exert  in  the  future,  where  is  the 

most  hkely  point  of  attack?      Here  let  us  recur  to  Darwin.     He 

n^B  that  the  Tarietiei  of  thn  same  species  wUl  struggle  most  sererely 

vilh  one  another.     Competition  is  laml  severe  between  allied  forms. 

Tfcos  it  ia  the  British   people,  and   sccontlly  the  Germans,  who   arc 

thomoat  certain  to  be  aBected    by  American   competition,  and   with 

*^n  the  Unites  States  will  most  certainly  struggle.      Let  it  not  be 

■■upaM]  that  kiaship  will  prercnt  the  struggle ;   it  will  only  make 

It  iDore  severe  if  it  does  come.       Moreover,  divergence  of  character 

*•  constantly    taking    jilaee.      Living  apart,    in    different    climates 

^  localities,  and  on  different  soils,  8f.c.,  the  character  of  the  nations 

""■itccme  to  differ  more  and  more.      Again,  the  American  is  a  very 

•'•fatnt    mixture    of  peoples    from    the  British,    however    the    two 

'^  rundamcutally   agree  ia  origin.     And  difierences  develop,  and 

Cbaractcra  appear.     The  natural  tendency  to  branch  accounts  for 

JWduetioQ  ia  the  past  of  ditfcrcnees  of  race  in  the  hnmau  species. 

^^am  wandenog  off  and  founding  n  clan  which  becomes  in  time  as 

■■ioet  as  any  that  ever  existed,  foresbadowB  our  latter-day  divergenceH. 

'(nuee  thus  a  possibility  of  as  intense  rivalry  and  contest  between 

*^  tvo  great  divisions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  as  ever  occurred 

'titcca  France  and  Germany,  or  Hebrews  and  Moabltes. 
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TliequeitioD  is,  What  possible  model  of  counteractiag  the  inflne 
of  the  Uoited  States  could  be  developed,  aud  which  of  these  are  lilc 
to  be  9uceca&fu]  ?     A  European  federation  is,  I  fear,  farther  off  thtf 
the  supremacy  of  the  Uuitcd  States;  but  a  common  danger — tli 
ftioat   potent    producer  of   union — might    in   time   dcrelop    it.     ^ 
French -Spanish -Italian  alliance  might  become  very  powerful;  ns  nl* 
a   British-Germau   one.       Tliese   may  iu  time  become  questions  c 
practical  polities.      But  the  moat  valuable  and  influential  answer  t- 
the  whule  queatiou  would   to  my   miud    he  the  development  of  i 
Britiah  confcderatioD.      If  ever  any  power,  of  similar  race  constito 
tion,  is  to  arise  capable  of  coping  with  the  United  States,  it  appear— » 
likely  tliat  it  m««t  he  of  this  form.     Similar  in  race,  witli  for  wider  * 
territoriea,  with  very  great  possibilities  of  growth  iu  population,  witbS^ 
markets  and  products  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  this  British  confedera  -« 
tion  could  probably  offer  an  effective  couuterpoisc  to  the  concentrates 
power   of  the    United  States.     Thin  great  eud   let  every    patriotif  _ 
Briton  seek  to  promote.     No  worthier  object  can  he  found  for  tb- 
labouri  of  scorc>  of  statesmen.      No    grander    step   towards    th. 
retiliiation  of  surh  a  confederation  could  be  accomplisbed  chnn  t 
deTiaing  and  carrying  out  of  any  mode  by  which  millions  of  Bri 
could  be  advantageously  settled  on  unoccupied  lands   under  Briti 
rule.     No  nobler  work  can  be  suggested  to  British  statesmen  tb 
to  knit  together  by  every  possible  means  the  British  people   uudi 
the  British  Crown,  or  to  devise  means  by  which  a  truly  Impcri 
Aiscmtily  and  Ministry  may  he  constituted.      Thus,  and  thus   on 
I  bclicrc,  can  the  evil  of  the  future  be  met  and  discounted.     Tb 
and  tbus  only,  can  a  aeeond  Power  arise    capable  of  halaucing  t 
United  States.     Any  unwisdom  may  break    up   the  British  Empi 
into  disjointed  portions,  each  weaker  than  several  of  the  Europei^^^^^^ 
nations,  and  finding  it  diflicnlt  to  gain  strength  alone. 

Conjoined  with  tbis  should  be  a  resolute  limitation  of  the  numl 
of  mcti  taken  from  productive  avocations  to  lead  non-productive  live 
a  limitation  of    military  and   naval  expenditure,   and   a  continue 
paying  off  of  debt.      It  seems  to  be  of  no  avail  to  preach  to  conlr 
ncntal  nations  that  they  are  pursuing  a  useless,  s  foolish,  a  disastrous 
a  suicidal  policy  in  wasting  their  strength  la  wars,  iu  soldiers,  in  wa' 
expenditure.     The  decay  of  Spain,  the  weakness  of  Turkey,  seen 
powerless  to  teach  the  rest  to  avoid  their  example.      Unless  they  turt*- 
from  the  error  of  their  ways,  tboiigh  aa  yet  decrepitude  may  appeal 
far  distant,  the   heavy  drain  of  militariem  must  sap  their  vitals  aoi^^^ 
lay  their  pride  low.     Spending  a  large  proportion  of  their  fortune 
wastefuUy,  they  will    be   immeasurably   outstripped  by   the  prudent 
nation  which  husbands  its  strength  and  its  money.     The  old  giants 
are  becoming  worn  outj  and  the  young  giant  is  growing  yet  more 
gigantic.     But  it  appears  as  if  fate  or  habit,  or  blindness,  or  the 
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ZKibitioD  of  rulers,  vould  compel  tHe  European  continental  cationi  to 

K^«:>ntinue   their  present    courae.      Fortunately  tliere  appears  to  be  no 

^r&^ccsatty  for  our  own  country  to  suSer  in  the  future  from  AinericaD 

^CiroxD petition,  if  ire  arc    wise    ia  time.     But  it  is  csscnti.-)!   that  wc 

^liOuid   be  wixc  in  time.     The  coutinental  nations  are  most  likely  to 

1  ose  in  tlic  struggle ;  but  we  must  beware  of  being  led  into  following 

•their  bad  example,  and  must  carcfidly  keep  down  our  military  «xpen. 

vS.itQrc,  our  uuprofitalilc  Bpcndiug  of  valuabte    lives.      Peace  will  yet 

Is  ^ve  ita  victories  more  renowaeU  tlian  ever  war  or  peace  have  had  in 

•fclie  past ;  and  while  Europe  may  go  to  tlceay,  and  may  even  become 

skIedosI  the  va.ssal  of  the  United  States,  the  British  Empire  may  by  wirc 

ssaeasures  grow  as  fast  as  the  United  States  in  population  and  wealth, 

cLnd  may  have  as  righteous  laws  and  as  true  conditions  for  prosperity. 

In    any  case,  our  highest  ambition  should  he  that  America  shall  not 

^>U'tabiue  ua  in  the  practice  of  right  conduct,  even  though  the  sceptre  of 

^liicf  power  may  at  some  time  b«  found  to  have  departed  from  us  in 

ffavour  of  the  United  States.     Heading  historj-  aright,  wc  sec  how  the 

^^ittrc  of  gravity  of  human  afTairs  has  again  and  again  shifted  from  the 

*^ftat  wcatwards,  from  Aasyria,  Phroaicia,  and  Egypt,  to  Greece  and 

Home,  from  Rome  to  Paris,  from.  Paris  to   London ;    and  it  may  be 

destined  to  ihift  yet  farther  west  to  Waahington,  unless  some  moro 

''Cmarkablc  change  than  we  at  present  foresee  should  keep  it  on  ibis 

*iclc  of  the  Atlantic.    If  anything  can  be  done  to  obviate  the  necessity 

**f  thtt,  or  to  mitigate  or  balance  its  effectSj  the  time  when  steps  can 

^^    most  ellectually  taken  is  the  present,  now  that  the  6rst   general 

***tmhly.  tbou>;h  an  informal  and  iucomplete  one,  of  colonial  repre- 

■ctitntires  has  cuuferred  about  many  measures  of  imperial  import     If 

t'liis  should  crcutuulty  issue  in  the  formation  of  ft  Hritith  confederation^ 

the   year  IHUT  will  have  gained  its  most  remarkable  title  to  laating 

*«membniQcei 

G.  T.  Bettakt. 


MYSTICAL  PESSIMISM  IN  RUSSIA. 


PESSIMISM  19  a  clmrict eristic  feature  of  all  those  cpoeb-^^B 
history-  iu  which  the  masa  of  hocDan  sufieruig  is  at  a  roasim^v^s 
and  moral  aspirations  tire  entirely  out  of  harmonr  with  social  cs«^~ 
dttiom.  Involved  in  nn  nueqnal  conflict  with  their  surTouQclia  _j 
men  come  to  regard  life  as  n  terrihle  burden,  and  seek  refuge 
suicide,  or  in  strange,  mystical,  and  eitravagant  theories  of  sociert ■ 

Russia  is  now  passing  through  such  a  period  :  and  it  ia  t^^ 
resultant  pcesimbtin  and  poetic  mel&achol;  which  have  uttracta]  ^^ 
much  intcrrat  in  Kuropc  during  the  paat  few  years.  A  society  i^^ 
which  the  moat  remarkable  writers  fall  into  mvi-tico-moral  asccticism^-^ 
like  Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  or  into  orthodox  fanaticism  like  Dostuierskf ,  or  "^ 
into  Panslavist  m^rstieism  like  Aksakoff,  is  an  unhealthy  society — t 
society  which  has,  lu  a  certain  degree,  lost  its  intellectnal  cqnilihrium. 

Russian  life  offers  as  vast  a  field  to  the  psychologist  as  to  the 
philosopher.  In  it  are  to  be  fuund  rapid  revulsions,  bom  despur- 
ius  inBterialisni  to  sombre  mj-Bticism  or  to  spiritualism.  To-day 
educated  people  bow  before  the  peasant,  make  liim  their  ideal,  cury 
themselves  off  in  crowds  into  the  conntry  so  as  to  ahnrc  the  laboun 
and  privations  of  the  common  people;  and  then  to-morrow  they 
suddenly  abandon  him  and  betake  themselves  enthusiastically  to 
rcvolutiouary  conspiracies.  Later  ou  comes  the  turn  of  Slavophile 
chauvinism,  of  the  abstract  cloudy  ideas  of  socialism  ;  and  again  sud- 
denly faith  in  yesterday's  ideal  vauishea,  and  all  is  apathy  and  despair. 

The  spread  of  Freemasonry  and  of  myntical  pietism  ia  Rus«a  at 

the  cud  of  the  last  and  the  begiuuiiiK  of  the  present  century  is  wcll- 

knowi].     The  archives  of  the  tribunals  show  that  princes  and  noble 

gflicers,  state  officials,  and  simple  serfs  joined  the  sect  of  the 

t "  and  the  "  Skoptsy,"     The  most  aristocratic  houses  were 
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*^Peii  to  tbc  apostles  of  these  mjatical  sects.     Noble  fBtailin,  such  as 

"lose  of  tbc  Princes  McshcherBky,  Golovlue,  Sheremctieff,  aud  others, 

l**"otcctcd  the  Skoptsy  (mutilators),  permitted  thetnaclvca  to  be  drawa 

**''**»y  by  their  teocliiuji^  and   ritea,  built    chajicK  carried   on  a  pro- 

I*agand&,   and  gave  asylum  to  a  crowd  of  fanatics.      People  of  all 

Kiki  of  society  took  part    in    the  meetings  of  the  sectaries  with  un- 

tniued  dancing,  contortions,  and  hysteric  sobbiiigii. 

The  most  fanatical  and  barbarous  section  of  the  "  Ctriats  " — the 

^=lc«)ptBy — has  made  a  great  uuniber  of  proselytes  eveu  tjuitc  lately 

^»»:»«Dg  the  class  of  rich  trades|>eople  iu  St.  Petersburg  aud  Moscow. 

-*'l*i»  fascination  for  the  sect  of  the   Sko|ilBy  formed   the  point  of 

*S^I3arture  for  a  series  of  secta    and    confratcruitica  which  gathered 

*"c>»_»ini  them  a  larjjc  mass  of  people.     Such  a  sect  was  that  of  Colonel 

J-^cxjljowits,    which,   towanis   the   end   of  1850,   spread  through   the 

her  circles  of  society  and  preached  mortiltcatiou  of  the  flcRh;  sucli 

also,  later  on,  the  sect  of  the  "  Apostles  of  the  Last  Days,"  prcach- 

■■^R-  the  end    of   the  world;  and  laatly,  the  pietistic   sect  of  Lord 

*^-**.d»toL-k,  whicli  has  iu  recent  days  matte  a  crowd  uf  converts,  among 

"^•^lioni  arc  two  very  sealoas  apostles,  the  celebrated  Richard  Pashkoff 

^'^^^cl  Aaron  Korff,  both  exiles  from  their  country.     Nor  can  the  cele- 

***"w.ted  Kiisf^iau  novelist,  (.'onnt  Leo  Tolstoi,  be  passed  over  in  silence, 

^^*    the  apostle  of  a  new  Christian  religion  based  oa  social  mysticism. 

'**^  has  attracted  a  considerable  portion  of  that  Russian  society  which, 

*^^^ng  to   the   cntiro  lack  of  political  and  social  careers  in  Ru*aia, 

^'•^feks  a  sphere  ia  various  mystico-aocial  theories.     To  suO'er  wrong 

^**t.hont  resistance,  not  to  judge,  not  to  kill;  such  arc  the  doctrines 

^■■^acbed  by  Count  Tolstoi.     Therefore  there  must  be  no  more  tri- 

^**tials,  no  more  armies,  no  more  prisons.     The  taw  of  the  world  is 

~^    struggle  for  existence ;  the  law  uf  Christ  is  to  sacrifice  existence 

^^**    others.       The  Turk,  the  (jurmau,  will  not  attiick  us  if  we  are 

—  ^ristians — ^if  nc  do  them  good.    Happiness  and  momliCy  will  only  be 

«***»iihl«  when  all  men  shall  have  commuaiou  in  the  doctrines  of  Jesus 

^-•iTist,  shall  rirturn  to  Ihc  natural  life,  to  community  of  goods.     Towns 

****ist  be  deserted,  the  people  set  free  from  the  factories,  all  must 

*^tura  to  the  country  and  labour  there  with  their  own  hands,  each 

^^cin  having,  as  hts  ideal,  himself  to  provide  for  all  bis  wants. 

This  tendency  to  mysticism  has  been  demonstrated  during  the  tost 

*'^«nty  years  by  the  successes  of  spiritiBm   in   the   larger  cities  of 

■^Uisia,  such  as  St.  Petersburg,  Odessa,  Moscow,  Kiev,  &c.     Spiritist 

•^^cietiM  are   always  increasing   in  n\inibcr;    table-turning  stances, 

*fcer«  the  spirits  of  ancient  poets,  warriors,   kings,  sages,  arc  sum- 

^ncd  to  appear,  attract  numbers  of  people.     Faith  in  sorcery  and 

^  tlic  sDperottural  reigns  still  among  all  classes  of  society.      In  all 

^  Urge  towns  one  meets   with  n  great  number  of  peo[»le  who  gain 

their  livelihood  by  predicting  the  fnture,  or  by  practising  chiromancy. 
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A  correspondeut  tetls  of  a  simple  peaxaut  woman  in  the  provioc^^  . 
KoBtromawlocujoj's  immense  popularity  as  a  prophetess.  Tbepe*;::^^ 
of  Ihc  neighbuurtug  iowoa  aud  villages  Iiave  tlie  profoundeat  rcs^,^^.^ 
for  her,  and  never  undertake  anything  frcah  without  uouaulting  i^d. 
Young  men  and  women,  old  men,  oUicials,  peasants,  come  froit)  ^k 
iiidca  to  Icaru  from  bor  Ihcir  destiny,  or  to  ask  bcr  help  in  gaiti^  :»%£ 
tJie  affcctiooa  of  their  beloved. 

Up  to  the    prevent  day  a  belief  lu  destiny  and  in  the  evil  eye  ""^ 

widespread.      Quite  lately  the  Kusaiau  papers  had  a  story  of  a  cl 
romuutist  who  bad  a.  great  reputation  in  tbc  city  of  Norgorod.     I^~ 
was  a  retired  oBlccr  in  the  Uhlaus,  who  removed  hysteria  by  cxorciait: 
tbc  evil  spirit,  and  not  only  peasants  but  the  leisured  classes  brieve 
in  the  sorceries  of  this    magician,  who  cured   by  cabalistic  formal  ■ 
paralytics,  madmoD,  drunkards,  and  womcii  of  bad  life. 

Now  if  these    psychic  pheuomeua  are    partially    the  outcome  » 
ubnormat  couditious  of  political  life  wliich  are  oppressive  in  RusiU 
they  are  at  the  same  time  partially  the  resultants  of  the  iufluen*- 
produccd  by  the   mnasea  ou    tlic  eum  para  lively  small  Rroup  of 
educated.      I'^ucatcd  society  iu  Kuaaiu  is  but  as  a  small  oasis  in 
midst  of  the  immcosc  desert  of  the  total  population,  ignorant,  su[ 
stilioiiH,  utihappy.      Mystery,  terror,  uncertainly  of  tbc  morrow  ba 
so  wrecked  the  ticrvcs  of  the  ^leoplo  that  hysterical   epidemics 
frequent,  and  men  and  womeu  scream  tike  demouiacs,  are  convuls-^ 
throw  therasclvcs  on  the  ground,  announce  the  end  of  the  world,  q 
their  fields  aud  tlcc  to  desert  places,  where  they  seek  solitude  m 
salvatioii. 

l''or  more  than   fifty  years  past  there  has  been  observable  amc 
the    Uussiaus  a  sort  of  religious  fermentation,  taking  the  form 
different  sects,  which  number  luilliuus  of  adherents,  all  in  quest 
"truth,"  of  "the   true  God,"  and  of  "  saU'atiou."      And  if  peas  a 
ism  is    a  characteristic    mark    uf   all   Eluuiau  life,  it  is  is  cei 
mystic  sects  that  it  shows  itself  particularly  strong.      In  tlicsc  we 
pessimism   reach  ita  furthest  bounds,  go  so  for  as  to  abnegate 
itself,  often  to  the  point  of  suicide.     They  say  the  world  is  plun 
in  sio,  virtue  has  disappeared,  the  devU  reigns  over  the  earth,  < 
triumphs  everywhere;    the  only  means   of  salvation  is  to  rcnoiiKr 
society,  to  reorganize  social  life  on  a  new  basis,  or  voluntarily 
embrace  death. 

I  am  going  to  describe  one  of  these  sects,  which  may  give  an  icil 
of  this  religious  aud  moral  fermentation  in  the  breast  of  the  Kussm 
people. 

II. 

In  the  province  of  Perm,  on  the  other  aide  of  the   Kama,  in  fc' 
depths  of  the  forests,  there  was  enacted  about  twenty  yean  ago 
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terrible  drama,  the  piiocipal  actor    iu   whicli    was   a   peauant  named 

Khodkine.      KUodkiuc  was  to  a  ccrtaiu  degree  an  educated  man  ;  he 

'*ra,8  passiouately  addicted  to  readiag,  aud  speut  moHt  of  his  time  over 

X'cUgious  boolu,  which  lie  expounded  after  hia  owu  fashiou.      He  soon 

came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand.      Ue 

plunged  more  and  more  deeply  iato  these  ideas  aa  be  contemplated 

^m     "K^e  uosatiafactory  state  of  things  surrounding  him — oa  the  one  band, 

^g    ^lie  degradation  of  the  moral  tone  of  the  people,  their  drunken ricas, 

t-lieir  debascraeut  of  manners;  arid,  on  the  other  hand,    the    violence 

^-   xkud  tyranny  of  the  authorities  who,   arrogant   aud  cruel^    treat  the 

^  2>«;opIc  like  a  herd  of  cattle.      Khodkiue  ended  ty  persuading  Iiimself 

t'-laat  the  only  way  to  save  one's  soul  ivns  to  leave  the  world,  to  hide  in 

^     Corcslj  and  make  an  end  of  this  life  of  sin  and  ignuminy.      lie  did 

s^ot  conceal  his  views  from  his  neighbours,  aud  be  $oon  had  devoted 

■3.i«ciplc9,  the  first  of  whom  were  members  of  hia  own    family — his 

*=*»c»ther,   brother,  sister-in-law,    and  uncle.      "Antichrist   is  already 

*^«=»toe,  and  goes  to  aud  fro  in  the  eartli,"  taught  Kbodltine;  "  the  cud 

***"  the  world  is  at   hand,  let  us  fly  into   the  forests,  hury  ourselves 

^■^-^ivc,  and  die  of  hunger." 

^■^         CiJncc   in    the   woods  the   men  act  themaclvea  to  dig  out  actual 

^^^'^^^^fccombs,  while  the  women  made  dcad-clolhcs.     Theae  prcparationa 

^'^^•"ted  tbrotigh  three  days.    All  the  disciples,  dressed  iu  these  clothes, 

three  several  times  to  renounce  Satan   and   all    his  works.     The 

'^mony  of  abjuration  over,  Khodkinc  nddres.<ied  them  in  the  following 

^^^^^•xls:    "Now  that  TDU  liave    renounced    Satau,  you  must  die   of 

Hf^'**iger.      If  you  take  no  nourishment,   if  you  drink  no   water   for 

,  **"^lTe  days,  you   will  enter  into  the   kingdom   of  hcavcu.^'     Then 

ry,^6an  the  interminable  days  of  horrible  suft'oring  for  thcKe  wretchea. 

*-*^^ured  by  hunger  and  thirst,  women  and  cbildrcn  cried  loudly  for 

-.   ^  w  dropa  of  water.     The  children's  sufferings  touched   the   hearts 

.     stome  of  the  fanatics,  who  knelt  to  tlieir  chief  pr.'iying  him  to  hare 

*3r  OD  these  little  ones.      But  Khodkine  was    immovable.     Tears, 

^     *yer»,  and  saffcring  did  not  touch   hini,  and    the   children   writhed 

•gony,   sucking  the  graas,   chewing  fern   fronds,    or  swallowing 
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^■^  *^tl.  Two  of  the  fanatics  coidd  not  endure  this  siglil,  aud  Hcd  during 
^'^^  Oukncs!)  of  the  night.    This  frightened  Khodkiue,  nad  he  resolved 

■.  hasten  the  death  which  was  so  long  in  coming.  "  The  hour  of 
'^th  has  come:    are   you  ready?"    he  asked.     "We  arc  ready," 

V^Plied  the  unhappy  people,  all  their  strength  exhausted.     Then  they 

1^*€an  to  massacre  the  children.      The   bodies  of  the  victims  were 
^^'ied  in  the  earth,  and  the  survivors  decided  to  continue  their  fast. 
^t  the  fugitives  had  had  time  to  warn  the  police,  and  they  came  to 
7^  place.      Hearing  the  steps  of  men  approachiut?,  aud  being  unwil- 
"*»g  to  gi?s  themselves  tip  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  scrvanta  of 
^tichnst,  the  fanatics  reached  the  height  of  their  religious  madness, 
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■vore  to  shed  their  blood  for  Christ,  and  sbandoaed  thcniBclrea  I 
borrible  c&rQage.  Tiiey  began  by  killiofr  the  vomcn  with  batchel 
then  they  pnt  a.n  end  to  the  men  mait  venkened  hy  hunger,  and  U 
leader,  Khodkincj  nod  three  otlien*  irere  the  sole  tturvivors.  Thi^ 
saw  the  police  and  tried  to  escape  into  the  forest,  but  were  cau|^ 
and  delivered  into  the  bauds  of  justice.  ^ 

This  case  of  religious  fauaticistD  ia  unhappily  not  uni({nc  in  Riua|| 
I  doubt  whether  aov  other  country  ahowa  no  great  a  number  l 
suicides,  both  of  numbera  together  and  of  isolated  iadividuals.  ' 
will  only  notice  in  paasio);  the  suicidal  epidemics  of  the  ecvcntecM 
aud  eighteenth  centuries,  provoked  by  religious  persecutions.  Accc^ 
ing  to  contemporaneous  statistics  17(H)  persons  in  the  provinco  J 
Tambor  alone  killed  tbemselres  in  a  fit  of  fanaticism  in  1679.  | 
the  next  year,  in  the  proviuce  of  Iaro!>lav,  1 920  pcasanta  burn^ 
thrmsclvcs  alive  iu  order  to  CAcape  the  claws  of  Satan.  Fire  yejoj 
later  3700  persons  burned  aud  otherwise  killed  thomaclrca  iu  . 
convent  in  Olonets.  In  the  hrat  half  of  the  eighteenth  ccntnij 
acconliug  to  ofiicial  reporta,  about  2000  persons  burned  thcmselMJ 
iu  difl'ercnt  parts  of  Russia,  the  auicidea  always  taking  place  by  til 
100  or  200  together.  Suicide  by  fire  has  not  disappeared,  in  8{i| 
of  the  progress  of  civilization  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Thus, 
1812,  all  the  inliabiCants  of  a  vill&ge  threw  themselves,  for  the  gli 
of  God  and  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  on  wood  piles  prepared 
thcmaetves.  Agtiin,  (|uite  lately,  iu  ISGO,  iifteen  sectaries  in 
province  of  Oloncta  devoted  themselves  to  death  in  one  lioute. 
will  not  speak  of  the  numerous  cases  of  solitary  suicide  by  fire, 
axe,  or  starvation. 

Poverty   aud  ignorance,  irritation,  the  siekly  condition  of  mil 
and  of  nerves  of  the  people,  give  rise  to  a  naniber  of  mystic  religli 
sects,  whose  founders  vruuder  from  village  to  village  preaching 
comiug  end  of  the  world,  and  the  necessity  of  fleeing  from  sin 
from   perdition.      Discouteuted  with   life,  seeking  relief  from 
doubts  which   press  upon  him,  the  peasant  receives  these  preaci 
with  joy,  and  listens  to  their  teaching  with  avidity. 

Among  n  great  number  of  religions  prcachcrR,  one  above  nil, 
monk  Falar^,  enjoyed  great  popularity.     lie  preached  on  the  banki 
the  Volga,  not  many  yearv  ago,  that  the  sole  mode  of  salrat^oa 
man  was  voluntary  death.     "  It  Is  impoeaible,"  said  he,  "to  contii 
to  live  iu  thin  world  immersed  iu  sin  aud  falsehood.      We  must  ai 
safety  in  death  ;  we  muat  die  for   Christ."     This  barbarous  teacUJ 
foand  numbers   of  disciples,  who  attached  themselvM  to  the 
with  the  fised  intention  of  dyitig.     Ore  night  eighty-four  pe 
met  in  a  cavern  prepared  beforehand  near  a  river.    Straw  and  ft 
had  been  accumulated  there  that  they  might  perish  in  the  flai 
^uld   the  puliev  sueeeed  in  diseovcriug  their  projects.      These 
arationa  being  made,  the  fauatica  began  to  fast  and  pray.     Hai 
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■   of  the  women  present,  who  b&d  don1it»  as  to  the  eflicacv  of  micide, 

"Z^^^tiDg  by  the  darkneu  of  the  night,  hid  herself,  and  fled  to  a  village, 

»,eie  the  lold  the  autboritiea  what  had  happened.      The  inhabitants 

^.o*  t'O  iho  cSTcrn,  the  entrance  to  which  was  guarded  by  one  of  the 

^tarics,  who  gave  the  alarm.     "  Antichrist  is  coming !      Fly  !     Let 

^      »ot  give  ourftolvcs  up  living  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies  I " 

ff^ic^  the  f&nattd,  eetting  fire  to  the  straw.      The  peasants  tried  to 

^t;   o"^  the  flames.     A  terrible  struggle  followed.     The  police  and 

t.lie     pcasauts    strove    to   snatch    these    vretehea    from    the    flames, 

jjut     the}'  defended  themselves^  wrestled  with  their    rescuers,  threw 

thcno«'Tcs  anew  into   the  fire,  and  slew  themselves    irilh  hatchets. 

<■  %Vc  die  for  Christ!"  waa  heard  on  all  sides.      Still  a  considcr- 

ahle    portion    of  thcBe    fanatics    were  saved.       But    the  aCTair  did 

not  cod  thus.     One  of  the  caudemned,  a  peasant  named  Tousch- 

i-oif,  evcspcd  from  prison  and   continued  to   propagate  doctrines  of 

dicide.     His  teaching  was  very  sncceasful.     More  than  siitty  persons 

in  the  same  locality  decided  to  give  themBeWes  to  a  volnntary  death. 

Among  them  were  whole  familicH,  fathers,  mothers,  children.      They 

00  longer  cfaoM:  the  forest  to  carry  oiit  their  design,  but  on  a  day 

filed    bi'forcluind    the    massacre  took    place  in    the   peasants'   Jr<W/. 

Feasant  1'.  entered  the  house  of  his  neighbour  K.,  killed  his  wife  and 

dildbren;  then,  still  armed  with  his  hatchet,  bo  entered  the  hara 

«bere    other  fanatics  were  watting   for  him  vith  their  wives,  who 

cilmlj^  put  their  heads  on  the  bloelc,  wliile  P.  played  the  part  of 

aecutinner.      Then  he  went   to  another  izAa,  th»t  of  the  peasant 

woman  W.,  and  killed  her  and  her  kinswomen,  while  an  accomplice 

killed  their  children.     Then  the  accomplice  put  his  head  on  the  block, 

hcgging  P.  to  cut  it  off.      P.  iu  ins  turn  was  killed  by  the  peasant 

T.      Tliirty^five   persona  thus    perished.      A  woman  passing  by    was 

rrified  at  the  spectacle  and  ran  quickly  to  give  the  alarm. 

It     is  true  that   masmcres   en  masae  for  a  religious  motive    arc 

coming  more  and  more  rare.      Hut  individiinl  suicides,   committed 

order  to  save  the  soul  and  deserve  licavenly  blessedness,  are  yet 

fficicntly   freqnent.       Religious   fanaticism    often    manifests   itself 

der  the  form  of    human  sacrifice.      Tims,    in    1870,    a    peasant 

'^•nan,  A.  K.,  living  in  a  village  iu  the  province  of  Perm,  ofFcrod 

her  only  daughter  in  sacrifice  to  God.      She  belonged  to  one  of  the 

DatoerouH  mystic  sects,  and  her  metlitations  led  her  to  the  inclusion 

that  ihe  only  way  to  save  her  child    from  sin  was  to  kill   it.     To 

'^oinplish  this  purpose  she  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  nil  the 

^'toily,  went  to  the  burning  stove  and  threw  her  child  in.      A  few 

"■iftntea  later,  having  satisfied  herself  that  the  child  was  burnt,  she 

"I^S*!!  to  pray  to  God.  and  then  betook  herself  to  her  daily  occupa- 

^OQj,     "W^en  she  was  arrested,  she  confessed  all  calmly,  and  said 

"**  had   merely  performed  her  duty  to  God  and  her  coQscience, 

"^  that  she  did  QOt  regret  what  she  had  done. 
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These  solitary  crimCB  occur  frequently,  8U(1  from  time  to  time 
find  tliem  told  in  the  newspapers.  It  is  useless  to  cuumcratc  the-^ 
all ;  I  content  myself  witli  one  remarkable  case.  One  of  the  modes 
religious  suicide  that  is  most  widely  npread  among  the  eectariea 
cruciSxion,  A  dozen  years  ago  a  sectary  in  Silieria,  bariug  Ic^ 
stodicd  the  Bible,  ended  by  discovcriug  that  to  save  one's  souL 
was  necessary  to  endure  the  same  sufferings  as  Jesus  Christ.  WisU,  j 
to  die  on  the  cross,  he  cut  down  a  tree,  made  a  eross,  fastened  it 
against  the  wall  of  his  hut,  and  then,  liaviug  [irovided  nails  antf  ^ 
hammer,  set  himself  to  perform  the  dlflicuU  operation.  He  fi^^nl 
nailed  his  feet,  and  then  his  left  arm,  and  then,  as  he  could  not  o^^il 
the  right  arm,  he  drorc  a  nail  into  the  cross  aud  impaled  his  iit^^nd 
npoD  it.  In  this  ailuation  his  ricighbuunt  found  him  ueit  day,  fffg — ^^ 
him  doirn,  and  carried  Lim  half  dead  to  the  hospital, 

ni. 

The  interestiug  scet  of  "  Negators  "  offers  to  us  the  spectacle  ^     *>^ 
another  species  of  religious  pessimism.     The  doctriues  of  tbii  »t^  ^^ 
push  the  idea  of  Niliilinm  and  uf  negation  to  their  extremcst  hoii^^Q^ 
The  members  lead  a  life  of  ragahoudagc,  and  pass  the  larger  portio^c^^'^ 
of  their  existence  in  prison.      Uoverumcnt   thinks  their  doctrin^^   ^^ 
dargcrouH  to  public  safety,  and  subjects  them  to  the  most  rigorou-^*"  " 
punishments.      Let  us  take  as  a  type  of  this  sect  a  certuiu  merch 
named  Shisbkin.      In   his    Kearch  for  truth  h«  four  times    chanj 
his  sect,  aiid  finally  became  pennaded  that  all  religion  waa  error  a: 
lying.      He  addicted  himself  to  ihc  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptu 
and  thought  he  i)crceivcd  that  tlicy  were  not  in  accord  with  hum 
nature,  aud  then  lie  came  to  repudiate  all  ideas  of  God  and  religio 
M  well  as  all  human  institutions,   all   authority,  gorerumcnt, 
society.       He   was    promptly   arrested   and    imprisoned,  and   all 
property  confiKealed.      Jle  refused  to  justily  himself  or  to  avail  bir 
self  of  legal  help   for  his  defence,  persisted    iu    bis   opiuionii, 
continued  to  preach  in  the  prison.      Here  is   a  curious   speeimen 
his  answers  to  the^H^rr*  d' instruction  : 

Judge  :  "  Who  ore  you  ?  " 

Prisoner :  "  Don't  you  sec  I'm  a  man  ?     Arc  yon  blina  ?  " 

J.  :  "  What  is  your  religion  ?  " 

P.:  "I  have  none." 

J.  :  "What  Oud  do  you  believe  in?" 

P. :  "  1  don't  believe  iu  any  God.     God  belongs  to  you,  to  yi 
people.      It  was  you  who  invented  Him.      I  don't  want  Him." 

J. :  "  Do  you  worship  the  Devil  then  ?  "  (with  some  irritation). 

P. :  "I  iror&lip  neither  God  nor  Devil,  becatisc  I  hare  no  u 
of  prayer.     The  Devil  i«  also  an  inreotion  of  yours.     God  and  t 
Devil  UTS,  aa    well  as  the  Czar,  the  priests,   and   Gove: 
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^^^^«:k.t  oGQcUU.     Yoa  are  all  cliildren  of  the  asino  father.     I  am  not 
of  jo\ij  aud  I  wiflli  to  know  notting  of  you." 


^^Cacli  for  himself  tmy  these  sectaries ;   there  is  neither  right,  dot 

%.^^-C3^-  i>'^f  srwial  or  political  or  religious  hierarchy.      Man,  abaudoncd 

\ti»  Dutural  instiucte,  without  liindrancc  from  government,  vill  be 

.^yctfiatibly  impelled  towarda  truth  and  equity.     They  deny,  wUbont 

^jf^yCption,  all  rights  of  proporty,  and  recognise  no  form   of  social 

P^Anixation.     For  them,  inarriage,  the  family,  social  duties,  do   not 

^^0t;  they  lire  in  a  faotastio  world  of  liberty   without  limit,  and 

j^^pise  all  that  aurrouuds  them. 

3;'or  example,  if  any  oue  asked  Sliishkin  for  anything  whatever, 
liP  -would  give  it  them  at  once ;  only  it  abaulutety  rauat  be  something 
^,^fa],  food,  clothes,  or  money  for  vital  needs,  See.  13nt  he  would 
no-fe  P^c  A  halfpenny  for  tobacco,  wine,  or  such  like  things,  "I 
iljovld  prefer  to  throw  the  money  out  of  the  window  rather  than  help 
To»a.  to  poison  yourself  wilb  tobacco,"  he  floawcrs  to  those  who  aak 
him  for  money  to  indulge  that  habit.  If  any  one  thauks  him,  he 
aaswen,"  'What  a  stupid  word  1  Vou  have  received  what  you  wanted 
yoa  hare  eaten;  welt,  now  ga" 

fIThcsc  flcctaricfl  arc  advorates   of  all  that  is  natural ;  they  never 

shave  or  cut  their  hair,  they  drink  no  spirits  and  do  not  smoke,  so  n» 

not  to  spoil  the  natural  bejiuty  of  the  intelleetuai   faculties.     They 

drestn  of  a  life  in  which  each  should  work  for  himself,  satisfying  his 

wautB  with  the  productions  of  the  cartli,  and  making  for  himself  all 

necessary  articles.      What  is  over  ought  to  be  given  to  those  who  are 

in    'want.     They  entertain  a  profound  hatred  for  all  coiupuliiory  work, 

Under  all  forms.      They  never  go  into  i*crvice,cven  if  threatened  with 

dc&th  ;   and  they  employ  no  servants.      When  Shiahkia  was  in  prison 

they   ahavcd   him  and  tried  to  compel  him  to  work ;  but  he  utterly 

■Perused,  saying,  "  You  have  taken  me  by  force.     I  did  not  aak  you  to 

ahut  me  np.      So  now  you  ought  to  feed  me  apd  to  work  for  me." 

't    -waa  of  110  use  to  flog  him,  to  chain  him  to  a  wheelbarrow,  to  ahut 

hi  Ok    up  in  a  dungeon,  to  give  bim  only  bread  aud  water — it  had    no 

ect.      lie  remained  immovable. 

"X^liciie  sectaries  do  not  allow  of  the  exchange  of  products  or  of 
**"^*i«:,  "  If  you  want  anything  and  I  can  give  it  you,  take  it. 
'^lacsn  I  in  my  tarn  want  anything,  you  will  give  it  mc."  They 
P*"c^ch  free  love,  ami  do  not  reeoguiae  marriage.  They  consider 
^Ottien  to  be  independent  beings,  equal  to  men,  free  to  choose  lovera 
*'**^    oceupationa  according  to  taste.     They  replace  the  word  wife  by 

■A.  man,  a  woman,  and  a  child  were  brought  before  a  judge  accused 
*      Iwlonging  to  the  sect  of  Negators.     "  la  this  your  wife?"  asked, 
judge.     "  No,  she  is  not  my  wife."     "  But  you  live  with  hi 
but  she  is  not  mine.     She  is  lier  own."     "  is  tbii 
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.  Jinsband  ? '*     "No;  he   is  not  my  hosbaQd,"  answered  tlic  _^ 

'  Bat  hoir  is  it,  tbea  V  "  asks  the  judge,  astonished.      "  I  need  ^-;.,^_^' 
and  he  Qccds  mc,  that  is  all;  but  wc  each  belong  to  ourselt^^^^^ 
answered  the  woman.     "And   this  little  girl,  is  shojoura?"  Cs^-^ 
tinoes  the  jadge.     "Na     She  is  of  our  blood,  but  she  doe*      ^^' 
belong  to  na  but  to  herself."     "  But  are  you  mad,  then  ?  "  cried     .^, 
magistrate,  out  of  patience.     "This   cluak  that   you   are  wearian-       l 
that  youm?  "     "  No,  it  is  not  mine,"  answered  the  sectary.      "  Iv^  i* 
do  yoQ  wear  it  then  ?  "     "I  wear  it  because  you  hare  not  taken 
from  mc.     Thia  cloak  was  on  the  bock  of  some  one  elae,  now  it  ii     ^n 
mine,  perhaps  to-morrow  it  will  be  on  yours.     IIow  cau  yoa  eije^Kt 
mc  to  know  to  whom  it  belongs  ?     Nolbicg  belongs  to  me  bnt  c^vt 
thought  and  my  reason."     And  so  on. 

The  wonls  "  faith,"  "  power,"  "  law,"  «  usage."  inspire  them  wL 
profound  horror.      Under  no  pretext  do  they  hare  recoorie  to  tl 
protection  of   the   magistrate,    preferring    to   suflcr    with  patieur 
To  appeal  to  the  law  for  protcctioa  would  be  to   recognize  it, 
submit  to  social  inatitutioiu  ;  but  to  submit    to  law  is   to  de3ttc:=3y 
one's  individuality,  which  sbonid  rest   for  its  support  only  on 
individual  couscicuco  aud  personal  conirictions. 

It  must  he  added  that  they  do  not  believe  in  the  life  of  the  o! 
world  and  the  rewards  of  the  future  life.     They  bold   that  man        i» 
immortaliKed  only  in   posterity,  in  behalf  of  which    he   spends 
moral  and  physical  force, 

IT. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  a  new    mystical   sect  appeared 
Russia,  cnlled  the  "Jumpers"    {Friijoony) .     The  Caucastu  and  tl 
neighbouring  countries  serve  as  the  place  of  exile  to  which  Cover 
mcnt  senda    hardened    and     recalcitrant    disaeutera,     fearing    tb(^=rir 
dcmoraliiiiiig  iutluence  on  the  masaea  »f  the  Russian  people.     The 
arc  to  be  met  rcprcaeiitatives  of  all  the   Auasian  sects — Moloka 
Skoptsya,  Yngabonds,  &c.     There,  bceaasc  at  so  great  a  distance  fn^ 
the  centre  of  government,  and    because   the  whole  country  is  in 
semi-savage  condition,  the  sectaries  6nd  greater  liberty  to  arran- 
their  lives  according  to  the  precepts  of  their  religion,  and  they 
advants-gc  of  this  to  carry  on  au  active  propaganda  among  the  native 
and  the  Ruuiau  colonists.     It  was  among  this  population  of  scctaric^^^ 
that  the  new  sect  of  Prigoouy  arose    and    carried    fanaticism  an  .^^ 
religious   ecstasy   to  the    highest    point.      It    soon    invaded    soven^^^^ 
villages  and  attracted  a  number  of  people  to  its  doctrine.     Its  pris  M^^ 
cipal  apostle  called  himself  Ood,  nnd  taught  chiefly  thai,  since  ih^  "^ 
end  of  the  world  was  at  hand,  all  must  prcjjare  for  it  by  repentance?^'' 
aud  purification  from  past  sin  by  confeasioa  to  the  elect  of  God.  Th^»** 
entbus'"'""  "•roused  by  this  teaching  was  such  that  the  new  disciple 
and  devoted  all  their  time  to  prayer,  and  to  listcoic 
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pennons  and  instrnctire  discouraefl.  The  principal  dogma  of  ttits 
»£:*■  is  tlie  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  believers.      This  descent 

If  cs  place  outy  upon  the  e)ect  during  religioiia  tueetiuga,  and  takes 

Ifx^oe  continually  only  upon  two  or   three  persona   in  each  meeting. 

«  ca.l)ttuaUy  it  occurs  ouly  at  the  end  of  a  meeting  vhen  all  have  been 

,i»it*''*y  prepared  by  prayer.     The  rigns  of  His  presence  are  chiefly 

j^    -unusual  pallor  of  the  fnce,  tiuickened  breath,  then  a  swaying  of  the 

l^ohJ  body,  then  the  persons  begin  to  tap  rhythmically  with  their  feet, 
-nS.  then  follow  jnmpings  and  violeDt  contortions,  and  in  the  end 

E0y  fall  heaiily  to  the  ground. 
J^M  this  does  not  always  follow  in  the  same  order.  Some  of  the 
.lierers  away,  and  then,  sptinging  on  the  beuchce,  begin  to  jump. 
Qtti<:n  fall  from  the  beaches  to  the  floor,  and  there  remain  stretched 
out  f"*'  »  whole  hour  or  more.  Others  march  round  the  table  with 
l^j^^tricnl  stride  shaken  by  hysteric  sobs.  And  while  tvirliDg  in 
^ir  places,  throwing  themselves  about,  falling  on  the  ground,  or 
raisiug  themselres  again,  they  retain  a  fixed  look  of  great  solemnity 
1^  tcrtousness  imprinted  on  their  faces.  The  meeting  ends  with  a 
Jnterasl  greeting,  the  teachers  and  apostles  embracing  each  other  nnd 
thm  rctihng  to  tlie  opposite  sides  of  the  room.  Then  the  brothers 
and  aisters  come  to  them  eucceasively,  throw  thcmseWes  on  the 
gnfuad  three  time»  before  them  and  embrace  them  three  timet. 
Ihia  fraternal  greeting  lasts  sometimes  an  hour  or  two,  and  the 
Bumbcr  of  kisses  each  brother  and  sister  receives  reaches  a  hundred 
'  er  more. 

The  Prigoouys  and  many  other  Russian  sects  found  their  teaching 
oa  the  free  exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  conaidcr 
Uemaelvea  the  ouly  true  Christians.  A  pessimist  view  of  thiu  world 
H  plnngcd  in  sin  and  irrcligion,  and  an  austere  asceticism,  arc  the 
eneatisl  features  of  their  faith.  They  cat  no  porU,  even  abstain  from 
erery  other  meat,  do  not  smoke,  do  not  drink.  The  most  inuoeent 
jitoaures — dnuciug,  singing,  &c, — are  severely  forbidden.  All,  young 
ttd  old,  spend  their  time  in  prayer,  reading  psalms,  pious  conversation, 
ud  religious  ecatasy.  All  rchgious  ceremonial  is  forbidden,  such  ccrc- 
noniea  as  baptism,  marriage,  and  huriid  being  performed  withuut  the 
^1p  of  clergy  in  the  pretence  of  the  whole  community.  The  Bible  is 
nad,  a  discourse  delivered,  a  prayer,  and  that  is  all. 

This  sect  of  Prigoony,  which  Las  eprend  so  rapidly  in  Southern 
^u«sii,  is  diTided  into  two  groups,  distinguishable  by  the  degree  of 
"*cir  mysticism  and  religious  ecstasy.  One  is  called  "  Children  of 
^*Oq,"  aiul  its  members  live  in  solitary  houses,  and,  while  waiting  for 
"*^  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  acoui^e  tbcmselvea  pitUcisly 
^  iLe  accompaiiimcnt  of  desperate  jumps,  cries,  and  savage  howlinps. 
■^ea  their  strength  is  spent  they  fall,  rendijig  their  clothes  and 
^^ariog  out  their  hair.  If  the  Spirit  lingers  long  the  Children  of 
^ica  seek  to  hasten  His  coming  by  imposing  on  themselTes  all  sorts 
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of  penaDces.  Tlicy  bet^in  hy  f&stiog  together,  and  go  without  i 
for  five  or  six  days,  letting  their  vomen  aad  children  die  of  hui 
They  are  convinced  th&t  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  kiogd 
heaven  nre  at  hand.  This  kingdom  will  be  called  the  kingdoa 
Zion  and  will  la^it  n  thouiisDd  years.  Its  head  will  he  Jeaus  Chi 
who  will  reign  together  with  the  prime  founder  of  the  sect,  lioi 
metkiQ.  Each  beUever  has  h  right  to  two  wires,  who  wilt  accomj 
their  husb&nd  to  the  kiogdom  of  Siou. 

The  founder  of  the  Beet,  followed  by  twelve  apostles  and  se 
vomen,  who  bore  the  title  of  queeoiii  went  from  village  to 
preaching  this   religion.     The   humble  diaciplea  received  him 
respect,  and  during  his  stavHoleran  praycm  were  offeretl  tip  and 
from  the  nacreil  story  were  represented.      In  moinentj  of  anger, 
he  was  displeased   with   his  apostles,  Iloudoraetkin  threatcocd 
abandon  his  flock  and  fly  away  to  heaven.     Their  faith    in   him 
HO  profound  that  the  crowd  cast  themselves  at  his  feet,  beg^n; 
not  to  leave  them,  til!  he  agreed  to  stay.     At  last,  Itoudomei 
one    day  crowned   himself,  in  the   village    of  Ntkitino,  king  of 
Chriytiuna,    putting  on    a  crawn  prepareil  for  the  solemnity, 
people,    weakened    with  fasting,  dancing,    and   excitement,  rejot 
Raying  that  at  last  their  "  spiritual   king"  was  on  the  throne  w 
belonged  to  him,  and  dctcrnuBcd  to  erect  a  column  in  remembn 
ot  the  event;  but  the  police  interfered  and  forbade  the  exccutki 
the  project. 

The  other  variety  of  the  sect  of  the  Jumpers  is  represented  hy 
group  of  Communists.  Tins  group  is  less  mystical  than  tlie  fon 
but  is  considered  to  he  much  more  dangerous  to  social  and  poll 
order,  because  its  teaching  is  fonudcd  on  the  principles  of  Commun 
Like  the  "Children  of  Siou,"  the  Communists  consider  them 
the  only  true  Christians,  the  elect  people  of  God,  chosen  tu  ap 
the  religion  of  Christ  on  earth.  Like  the  others,  they  expect 
immediate  coming  of  the  millennium,  a  kingdom  in  which  they 
occupy  a  first  place.  Dancing,  convulsionB,  jumpings,to  the  poia 
delirium  and  complete  exliaustionj  form  the  bulk  of  their  rctig 
services.  Besides  these,  those  present  at  the  meetings  choose  a  to 
man  of  five^and-twcuty  and  a  girl  of  eighteen  to  represent  Christ 
the  Virgin.  After  prayer,  the  congregation  approach  thia  Christ 
Virgin  one  by  one,  kneel  on  the  ground  before  them,  and  ask  pai 
for  their  sins. 

The  founders  of  this  sect,  the  best  known  of  whom  is  the  pcai 
Maxime  Popof,  have  imparted  to  their  disciples  the  following  ] 
cipleR  of  social  organization.  Each  village  is  to  be  an  indepeoi 
commune,  divided  into  fraternal  groups,  inhabiting  a  separate  ho 
These  houses  are  to  be  built  by  and  it  the  expense  of  the  commi 
All  property  of  every  sort  belongs  to  the  *'  fraternal  coufedcratifl 
sod  each  brother  has  a  right  to  au  "  ecjual  "  part.     As  to  pcrsi 
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_,^>£>p<rty  nooe  of  the  brothers  has  any  right  to  it.    Tn  each   gronp  a 

gg  0.9  i$  chosen  to  hare  charge  of  the  clothes  and  ahoc3  of  the  whole 

|rroBp>  &n^  s  wouiaa  to  see  to   the  quality  of  the  bread  and  other 

fcycTfi^  and  to  saperiatend  its  distribution  in  auf&cient  quantities.     The 

L  ^c^xninuDe    ii    governed    by   certaiu    clectcil    m(>mt)crs,  such    as  the 

jud^i  the  roaster,  the  preacher,  &c.     All  field  vork  aud   housework 

i)     done   in  turn  by  the  groups,  under  the  direction  of  head  men 

«bosen   beforehand.     Each    commune  has  a  school,    vbich  all    tbo 

cbildrrn  arc  obliged  to  attend. 

Such  vcre  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  social  organization 
of  the  sect  of  Communists.  Its  founder,  Popoff,  a  rich  man,  gore 
up  All  bis  property  to  the  commune,  and  by  that  attracted  a  number 
of  disciples  to  hit  side.  But  tbe  police,  alarmed  by  theconimiinistie 
tcndeDciea  of  this  sect,  soon  arrested  Pupoff,  kept  him  aonic  lime  in 
prison,  and  then  exited  him  to  otic  of  the  most  distant  proriuccs  of 
Siberia,  whence  he  never  returned.  The  disciples  endeavoured  to 
organize  themselves.  Tbcy  elected  twelve  apostles,  at  whose  feet 
tbcy  offered  up  all  their  goods,  and  made  a  common  purse.  But 
tkisi  communistic  enthusiasm  did  not  Inst  long  ;  the  brethren  had  not 
reached  the  level  of  Communist  principles  iu  the  broad  sense  of  the 
wordj  and  they  split  up  into  small  groups  bound  by  common  interests, 
spiritual  aud  material,  and  by  the  duty  of  mutual  help. 

*  Several  villages  now  exist  in  the  Caucasus,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
belong  to  this  sect,  and  keep  more  or  less  to  the  Communist  organi* 
-sation.  Their  fanatical  cnthasiasm,  on  the  one  hand,  aud  their 
material  wcU-being  and  prosperity,  on  the  other,  act  as  a  contagiou 
on  the  surrounding  populatious  ;    aud   the  Gorcrumcnt  takes  severe 

»  measures  to  put  an  end  to  their  dangerous  propaganda,  and  entirety 
forbids  their  migration  from  one  place  to  another,  exiles  them  to 
distant  provinces.  But  all  this  only  widens  the  spread  of  the  sect^ 
tlie  fanatical  agents  of  vrhlch  go  from  villa;;c  to  village  harangninf; 
the  people,  predicting  the  end  of  the  worUI,  declaring  that  everyone 
ought  to  prepare  for  it  and  to  repent,  aud  during  their  fits  of  cxcite- 
metit  they  jump,  sing  strange  hymns,  tear  their  clothes,  and  liaiah 
^y  falling  senseless. 

^p       "X^hcre  are  in  Hussia  a  great  variety  of  other  sects,  wbicb  are  not 

•eaa     curious   and  strange,   but  this  is  a  brief  description    of  some 

'"*^**&ious  sects  taken  haphazard.     The  facts  here  marshalled  would 

■c©Tia  to  prove,  to  a  certain  degree,  that  nn  unhealthy  mental  fer- 

'^eixtation  ia    at  work  among   the   ItuMian    people,  which,  at  tliis 

^^''^scal  moment,  may  reach  proportions  menacing  to  the  State  and  to 

*^»»ting  civilisation,  aud,  by  its  noxious   influence  on  the  civilized 

*^^&scs,  may  give  a  quite  novel  tiiru    to   the  social  aud  intellectual 


'V-emeDt  which  is  takiug  place  iu  Ilussiaa  society. 


**J*acs,  may 
^?^*^*-ement  t 

H     'Vol.  Ltir. 
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PROFESSOR  TIIOROLD  ROGEHS  gives  n*  anotlier  iiuUbnt^*** 
of  bis  great  work  on  the  history  of  English  agricultuie  il^^^ 
prices,'  and  hnring  nov   arrived  within  ught  of  the  completioa 
that  vast  inTCstigatiuti,   on   which     he    has    been    engaged  sing 
handed  for  a  qnartcr  of  a  ccntur;^,  be  frankly  coofcsacs  that  liod 
foreseen  the  labonr,  cost,   and  anxiety  it  has  iuvoWcd  he  wot»- 
ncrer  have   undertaken  it.     The  labour  has  indeed  been  immci 
but  the  results  are  of  enduring  importance.     Fev  works  liave 
able  to  throw  more  light  on  social  history  or  economic  truth,  a' 
the    present    two  volumes    are    especially  instructive    because   t> 
period  they  deal  with  (1583-1702)  is  one  of  exceptional  interest 
the  economic  and  social  history  of  this  country,  and  yet  one  w 
ecoQOaiic  and  social  circumstances  were  np  to  thotimeof  Mr.  Kog&^^E-V 
rcscnrchcs  virtually  trrra   incognita.     It  was  ia  this  period,  as  Sw^Hi. 
Rogers  icmarks,  that  the  economic  history  of  Kagland  really  begflk-^K3 : 
for  it  saw  the  first  beginuingsof  our  maritime  enterprise,  of  our  joi  vixt- 
stock  uudertakiags,  of  our  banking  system.     It  wltucssed  the  f^^-rt 
of  London,  the  Plague,  and  several  important  famines  which  V^x 
Rogers  has  been  the  Grat  to  bring  to  light.     It  witnessed  the  iutr^o 
dnctioa  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  the  Porodliiul  Settlements  Act,  the  5^^*^: 
effects  of  the  discoveries  of  tiic  precious  metals,  mud  of  that  Ie-,^5a' 
aasenment  of  wages  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  which  Mr.  Ro^  ^ri 
supplies  some  fresh  evidence,  and  to  which  he  traces,  not  altogetX^d 
iLDJustly,  most  of  the  ix>verty  of  the  modern  labourer  and  the  ori^haSl*' 
of  the  social  problem  of  our  day.     In  elucidating  this  iBtercst:»''8 
period,  Mr.  Rogers  has,  as  before,  drawn  hia  matcriala  mainly  fi-  ^am 
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e  acootints  of  certaiQ  Oxford  and  Cambridge  colleges,  from  those 

of    £toii  stud  "Winchester,  from  mauuscript  aulhorities  in  thi!  British 

Muacum  and  the  Bodleian,  from  the  privato    archives  of  certain  old 

families,  all  of  which   he  iuti-rpret*   with   much    cara   aud  sagacity. 

■l^nerc  is  of  course  no  space  hfrc  to  give  any  adequate  summary  of 

the  results  of  ao  iuvcstigatiou  that  may  ho  said  to  impart  sonic  fresh 

knowledge  on  all  the  social  habits  as  well  as  the  industrial  life  of 

*oc  time.     The  effect  of  the  gold  and  silver  discovcrica  in  raising 

Prices  is  traced  over   a  very  ample  list  of  commodities.      Wool  is 

•*He  of  tlie  few  exceptions.      Mr.   Rogers  is  disposed   to   think   its 

P^*cc  remained  stationary   duriiig  the  seventcentU  century  in  con- 

"*^*3Ucnce  of  the  export  of  it  being  stopped  by  wars,  but,  curiously 

enough,  no  very  perfect  record  of  its  price  is  at  present  known.      In 

Exhibiting  the  movement  of  priccsj  Mr.  Itogcrs  divides  Iiis  period  into 

**o  parts;  the  one  embracing  the  years  1583-1642,  and  the  other 

^ft  yeara  161.3-1702,  and  there  ia  this  marked  difference  between 

yiG  two  {periods,  that,  while  the  rise  iu  the  price  of  commodities  aud 

■**  tents  occurred  mostly  in  the  first  period,  wages,  always  slow  to 

■Oove,  only  began  to  make  a  noticeable  advance  in  the  second.      Mr. 

**oger3  is  probably   right  iu  thinking   that  it   was  iu   the   first  of 

^Qesetwo  periods,  white  wages  still  continued  low  aUhough  the  prices 

^  promiona  were  bigli,  that  the  Knglisb  labouring  classes  were  first 

wrivcn  from  their  old  faro  of  whcaten  bread;  and,  if  his  conclusion  is 

^i^rrect   (for  there    is  admittedly   some   difficulty  in   arriving    with 

Precision  at  the  rents  of  the  time)   that  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 

■WcDiecuth  century  rents  rose  sixfold  while  com  products  only  rose 

132  per  cent.,  it  is  manifest  that  tho  labourers'  loss  was  entirely  the 

l&Qdlorda'  gain.     The  rise  in  wages  occurred  uaiuly  at  two  epochs, 

fitit  in  the  decode  lCt3-59,  when  a  succession  of  the  dearest  year* 

^  the  century  forced  the  justices  to  own   the   inadequacy  of  the 

^'^rrcnt    ratu  for    the    labourers'    maintenance,    and    second  in    the 

"etude  1G03-73,  when  the  supply  of  labour  had  bcGQ  diminished  by 

^Qft  Piagac.      But  even  at  their  highest  the  wages  of  the  time  were 

^**^tt  sufficient  for  the  necessities  of  life  ;  during  the  whole  120  yeara 

''^m  !5B3  to  ir03  they  rose  only  lOG  per  cent.,   although   wheat 

'^  200  per  cent.;  and  Jlr.   llogcrs,  after  a  careful  estimate  of 

'•le  labourers'  budget,  arrives  at  the    same    conclusion  as  Gregory 

^iitg  cxpressixl  iu  1G8H,  that  almo&t  the  entire  working  class  of  the 

'lop  were  regularly  every  year  recipients  of  parochial  relief.   There 

*^a  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  largely  the  result  of  the  system  of 

®'ing  wages  by  the  justices,  on  which    the  present   work   throws  a 

Sood  deal  of  light.     Although  the  system  was  meant  to  adjust  tho 

Pfiec  of  labour    with    tho   price  of  food,    Mr.  Rogers'  tables  prove 

*lui  wages  seldom  or  never  rose  in  a  dear  year — why  should  they, 

^icn  they  could  always  be  supplemented,  if   Qecessory,  oat  of  the 

zt2 


rates  ? — that  ihey  veto  10  per  cent  higher  at  Cambritlgc  than' 
Oxford,  though  prices  were  10  per  cent,  lower;  and,  what  i»  striki 
that  the  wages  actually  paid  by  employer*  were  often — pcrhaf 
even  generally — cousidorably  abore  the  maximum  fixed  by  ^ 
justices.  "The  employers,"  »my»  Mr.  Rogers,  "were  more  mcr«i 
than  the  magistrate*,  notwithstandinf;  the  penalties  which  lb 
'little  tyrants'  pronounced  against  all  who  infringed  the  seal 
One  doubts,  however,  whether  this  is  the  whole  explanntion. 

The  "  Letters  of  David    Ricardo   to  Tbomaa  R.  Slalthui,    18 
18t^3,"^  which  hare  been  edited  with  excellent  care  and  judgment 
Mr.  James  Bouar,  possess  more   biographical  than  scientific  itapt 
ancc.     Tbey  arc  tbe  record  of  an  interesting  friendship,  bcginnio 
they  do,  soon  after  Ricardo's  letters  in  tbe  Chronicle  led  Malthu. 
seek  his  acquaintance,  and  ending  only  with  the  death  of  tbe  for 
and  they  show  the  two  rival  economists,  if  one  may  call  them  ao, 
Tery  favonrabte  light,  ripening  their  friendship  by  constant  disp 
tioD,  nercr  ashamed  to  confcKf  their  dilScuUics  or  their  mistakes, 
caring  only  to  arrive,  by  any  means,  at  the  truth.     They  dispute 
inquirers,  not  as  scholasticji,  being  entirely  free  from  that  dogma 
attitude  with  which  they  arc  commonly  credited;  and  though  Rici 
in  one  place  speaks  of  bis  particular  view  as  being  "  the  true  faith, 
immediately  discluims  the  arrogance  of  anything  like  the  assnmptiao 
an  nrthodoxy.      It  is  a  pity  the  corresponding  letters  of  Sfalthiw  hi 
been  lost,  for  in  these  Ricardo  generally  appears  to  ha?e  the  adraat 
but  then,  besides  being  certainly  tlic  more  acute  mind  of  the  two, 
is  also  generally  the  defender,  and  the  subject  is  in  most  cases  of 
abstract  sort  in  which  ho  was  at  home.    In  fact,  one  of  the  chief  di 
cnces  of  mental  babit  between  the  economists  that  comes  out  in  the 
rcspondcuce  is  Malthus'  tendency  to  go  into  the  facts  and  Ricardo's 
tfuipt  for  them.  To  Ricardo's  mind  the  scionee  of  political  economy 
soiQCLhing  quite  iudependent  of  tbe  facts,  and  would  be  just  as  tm 
the  facts  were  different.    "  It  would  he  no  answer  to  me,"  he  writes, 
say  that  men  were  ignorant  of  the  best  and  cheapest  mode  of  cond 
ing  their  busiDcss  and  paying  their  debts,  because  that  is  a  questioi 
fact,  not  of  science,"  and  be  says  it  is  enough  for  him  to  kuow 
interest ;  he  is  not  solicitous  about  their  practice.     The  chief  subjec 
of    debate    between    thorn  were    the    Com    Laws,   which    Mai: 
favoured ;  the  possibility  of  gluts,  which  Mnlthiis  asserted  ;  the 
of  high  and  low  profits,  which  Malthtis  ascribed  to   the  compel 
of  capital  with  capital,  and   Ricardo  erroneously  to  the  fcrtili 
the  land,  because  fertile   land  meant  cheap  food,  cheap  food  m< 
low  wages,  aud  lore  wages  high  profits ;  and  tbe  determination  of 
which  Malthus  referred  vaguely  to  supply  and  demand,  and  Ri 
to  supply  alone,  to  the  competition  of  sellers,  who  were  forced  to 
*  Oxford :  Clareailon  Pre**, 
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their  cbarges  bjr  tlie  cost  of  production,  by  tbe  IiLbour  irorkcd  up  ia 
the  cozximodity.     Iticardo,  of  course,  ftlwuya  admitted  that  tbcrc  were 
articles  whose   Tuluc  was  a«ttlcd  by  the  compctitioa  of  buyers,  sLd 
did  not  depend  on  labour,  and  lie  admit*  toMalthus  that  thu  price  of 
^ru   in  AmericA  depended,  on  the  demand  of  foreign  coaotriesi  and 
not  on.  the  tjiiantity  of  labour  spent  on  its  production  ;  but  be  main- 
tains  that  this  arises  from  inability  to  produce  the  urticlc  in  sutBcicnt 
qaant.ity  to  satisfy  the  demaud  of  foreign  countries,  and  that  there 
is  really  no  efleciiTe    competiliou  between  the  Bellers  in  the  cjisc. 
Ridurdo  has  really  two  theories  of  value,  ouc  based  simply  un  the  cum- 
pclition  of  sellers,  and  another  based  on  demand,  or  the  competitioQ  of 
bnvor«,  and    in   one  of  these  letters  to  Maltbus  (p.  222)  he  licsitntos 
to  accc^pt  an  ingenious  proposal  for  reeonciling  them  which  had  been 
suggested  by  McCulIoch.     AVhy  does  wine  laid  down  to  Improve  in- 
crease in  value,  though  no  labour  has  been  expended  ou  It  ?     Kicardo 
would  BMCrt  (p.  201),  ou  account  of  rarity  ;  but  MuCuIloch  suggested 
th&t  it  was  because  the  capital  represented  in  the  vine  might  hare 
employed  labour  dunn;;  that  time  and  made  the  name  value  in  profit. 
TUts  new  edition  of  I'rofessor  Siilgwick's    "  I'rinelplea  of  Political 
Economy/'  •    needs  little  more  than   a  word   of    acknowledgment. 
In.  ibc  four  years  since  the  first  edition  was  published  the  author's 
opinions  hnyc  undergone  co  modification  of  any  consequcDcc,  and 
tbough  he  makes  numerous  changes  in  the  present  edition,  they  arc 
merely  in  the  naturo  of  more  effective  or  more  complete  Htatcment. 
Tbc  most  importaut,  perhaps,  occur  in  the  dlscuaaiou  ou  the  currency, 
'rtcre  he  introduces  a  new  passage,  pronouncing  unfavourably  on  the 
I»raotieahillty  of  the  tabular  or  multiple  standard,  and  where  he  con- 
siderably enlarges  his  exposition  of  bimetallism,  declaring,  vith  more 
clocision  than  before,  that  inlernatioual  bimetallism  with  a  fixed  ratio 
IS  dcAirahlo  if  it  could  be  maiutaiued,  aud  that  it  can,  in  hia  opinion, 
^c  maiotoiued  in  ouc  particular  situatiou,  but  oue  only — ie.,  "  if  the 
*oonctary  demaud  of  the  himctnlHc  uuiou  be  large  relatively  to  the 
T'hole  demand  for  the  precious  metals."     But  this  point,  on  which 
the  whole  question  turna,  Mr.  Sidgwick  leaves  undetermined,  because, 
"s  lie  explains,  his  business  1b  with  principles,  and  not  with  facts;  and 
*nUccdj  he  might  h.tve  added,  the  point  is  incapable  of  being  dctcr- 
toitti'd  Iq  the  present  state  of  our  kaowlcdge.     Still,  Mr.  Sidgwick's 
'^'i^lyses  arc  alwaj's  so  acute  and  his  spirit  so  judicial  that  he  never 
iaj.ls  to  be  most  iustructive.    In  another  uevf  passage  of  some  length  be 
vetitmej  on  a  forecast— of  course  an  avowedly  very  conjectural  one — 
^^  t-he  future.    Among  other  things,  the  industrial  world  is  to  consist 
*^Ore  and  more  of  ring*  of  employern,  on  the  one  hand,  aud  cumhiua- 
*»Od8  of  worJimen  on  ibe  other,  and  we  are  to  have  less  Employment 
^'^  Capital— first,  because  wars  are  to  tome  extent  to  cease;  and, 
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Bccond,  because  the  inventions  of  the  future  luay  possibly  work 
diflbreully  from  the  iuventions  of  the  past,  sad  reduce,  instead  of 
iscrcRsiog,  the  ticmaud  for  iutlustrisl  capital  M 

Mr.    L.    L.    F.    K.  Price  haa    rcpublwhcd    as    a    separate  boob,'" 
nndcr  the  title  of  "  ludustrial   Peace,"*  his  report  to  the  Toynbee 
Trustee*,    wliteh    has    alrcaiiy  appcarptl    in    the    "Journal    of    the 
StatisticftI  Society,"  on.  the  workiug  of  the  various  existing  methods 
of  indastrial  conciliation,  especially  boards  of  arbitration  and   tliefl 
system  of  slidiug  scales  of  wages.     The    work    is  the  result  of  a 
persoual  inquiry  made  iu  the  North  of  England,  and  its  informatioa 
is  admirably  complete   aud    precise. — Mr,    Thomas   Kirkup,  in   his 
"Iu(]uiry  into  Socialism,"  f  Rives  us  a  thoughtful  and  sympathetic 
study  of  the  modern  Socialistic  movement,  uith  the  history  of  which 
he  has  a  very  thorough  acrjuaintancc  ;   but  he  eitends  to  the  wordfl 
"  Socialism  "  a  latitude  of  meaning  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  iucou* 
Tenicnt,  wlietlier  considered  from  a  theoretical  or  a  practical  point  of 
Tier.     He  ideatiiies   Socialiam  nith  the  associative  priuciplc,  or  oXM 
any  rate  nith  the  nssociativo  principle  as  applied  to  things  industrial, 
and  takes  a  joint-stock  company  and  a  co-operatire  store  to  be  as 
essentially  manifcstationa  of  Socialism    aa  the  Social  Democracy  offl 
the  Contineut  or  any  other  system   that    seeks  to    reconstitute  all 
society  after  a  definite  ideal  of  what  is  presumed  to  be  justice.     If  a  _ 
joint'stock  compEiny  is  socialistic,  what  is  a  trade  ring  or  syndicateffl 
They  arc  embodiments  of  the  associative  principle  in  things  indus- 
trial; but  surely  tlicy  are  in  reality  as  different  from  the  Anarchism 
and  CollectiTism  of  the  day  as  Quecu  Anne's  mansions  and  the  Scotch 
common-stair  system  arc  dilTerent    from  the  primitive   house  com- 
munity.— Mr.  Herbert  V.  Mills  calls  attention  to  a  question  of  pressing 
gravity  in  his  interesting,  though  frequently  mistaken,  book,  '*  Poverty 
and  tlic  State  ;  or,  Work  for  the  Unemployed."  J     The  author  no  doubt 
exaggerates  the    number    of  tho  nucmploycd — though    it    must  he 
admitted  eomc  of  his  Liverpool  itgurcs  are  striking — and  he  a.ttributca] 
the  origin  of  poverty  to  causes  which  are  really,  some  of  them,  can 
of  wealth,  such  as  private  property  in  land  and  the  pcrmissioa 
interest  ;  but  be  lays  his  finger  on  a  true  and  remediable  defect  in 
our  pucr  law  system  when  he  maintains  that,  since  there  are  now  at 
all  times  such    considerable  numbers  of  the  honest  and  industrious, 
poor  out  of  employment,  some  special  public  provision  ought   to 
made  for  giriug  them  work  apart  from  the  ordinary  workhouse  loafcrJ 
The  provision  that  would  raise  least  complaint  from  general  employci*^ 
would  jvrobably  be  to  act  them  to  produce  the  thiaga  required  for  thff 
public  oHices,  prisons,  and  workhouses  of  the  country — of  course  at 
less  than  the  current  wages — but  Mr.  Mills  is  a  strong  advocate  fof , 
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iln  wfttem  of  home  colonics,  with  flic  mmts  of  wliltti  lio  wks  miifh 

nipnascd  during  a  visit  to  the  beggar  coloDies  of  the  NethrrlniKls.    Ilo 

^TO  Its  a  Tcry  freab  and  iatercsting  account  of  theso  ch&ritioa,  aud 

Ks  ideas  are  well  worthy  of  considcrtitioa.     The  Report  of  the  t\nD- 

minioDCr  for  Labonr  of  the  United  ^tatei*  for  18S7  treats  of  a  subject 

\iati  with  Bomeof  the  same  difficulties  as  this— the  subject  of  couviot 

udparboa  labour;  and  it  contains  a  mine  of  information  rrgnnllng 

^difliircat  systems  of  prison  labour  that  arc  in  oiKratiou  iu  thu 

vuioQi  States  of  America. 

Amoug  forcif;u  books,  one  of  the  mast  importaut  that  has  readied 

M  is  the  "  Grundlcgung  der  theoretischen  Stoatswirthneliuft,"  '  by 

Dr.  Emil  Sax,  Professor  at  Prague,  who  is  already  veil  known  by  his 

cxtensiTe  work   od   cniitils,  milvnys,  and    means  of  commuiiientioo 

^nerally.       It   attempts   what   is,   to    some    extent,   a    now   tn«k. 

Hitherto  the  economic  activities  of  the   State  have    been  gencrnll/ 

treated  as  belonging  to  the  practical  rather  than  to  the  tlicorcticnl  part 

of  political  economy.     Finance  and  economic  potlticti  were  rL'giuns  to 

*hich  the  principles  of  the  science  might  bo  properly  enough  applied, 

but  these  principles  themselres — the  pure  theory  of  ccouoraici — 

appertained,  it  was  thought,  to  the  economic  life  of  individuals  alone. 

I^>  Sax  proposes  to  supply  nu  independent  theory  of  the  economic 

'ork  of  the  Sutc.  tracing  it  to  its  origin  iu  the  priuciplea  of  humiu 

**tttwe  and  human  society,   aud   explaining  its  rapcctirc  opcrntiona 

"t  tlioir  Tarious  beoriugs  as  the  resultants  of  natural  causatiou.      Ho 

**  to  treat  of  the  coUcctire   needs   of  the   community,    and  of  the 

*«>Uectiye  organization  for  procuring  their  gatisiaction,  in  the    samo 

'*>y  as  previous  writers  hare  treated    of  the  analogous  phenomena 

^iDOiig  indiridualsj  and  to  give   us  the   theory  of  collective  capital, 

^DoUectire  labour,  of  collective  value,   as   they  have  done  of   indl* 

"diul — in  short,  to  lay  down  a  system  of  collcctiviit  economic*, 

■•he  ventures  to  term  it,  explaining,  however, that  Collectivism   baa 

"^  acquired    in    Germany    that    ipccific    limitation    of   meaning 

^  Wn  ifi  fVanee.     Dr.  Sax    map*  oat  tlie   field    of  hU   new 

**ooe   of    puWic    economic!   very   well,     and,  though    Im*     fltli 

"^  vp  with    somewhat   unequal   sucoeas,  bis    book   it   one   of  solid 

*^)fity  and  worth.    There  i*  one  not  unimportant  branch  of  the  aubjeirt 

*hi(li  be  omits  entildy :  be  hn  no  theory  or  ayttcmalir  disr-iiMion  (it 

^latoratqualitiea  nd  defects  of  govcmmcut  manB^rmcrit.    I'nrhap* 

*k  best  part  of  faU  book  it  that  devoted  to  the  theory  of  lai stJAn. 

^  pvc*  ■  very  good  nrwtj  of  prmoDi  opisioD,  otgcetinK  to  Koiilli'f 

l^nry  of  a  tax  beisf  a  pobfie  ohKgarioB  wUefc  peo^  wen  Ut  f&f 

^  pnportioD  to  tbcir  respective  abilitie*,  beeaase  it  is  an  etbieal 

tttorj,  ud  aa  eooaMMt^s  rtjIsiMtirw  oii|^  to  be  eenoMkf  Mid 

%dmg  10  tbe  oifiBHT  eicfaa«e  Ibeorr  of  a.  tex  hm(  •  VriM  |iiU 
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for  services  rendered,  which  indiviHuala  ought  to  pay  iu  proport~       ^oq 
to  tbc  sorvico  tbcy  respcctirely  receive,  bcc&nsc,  ia  the  fir&t  V^^^^^co 
that  is  applying  au  individualist  explanatiou  to  colIcctiTtstpbcnome^:^  ^la 
and,  ill  tlie  not,  it  is  no  cxpl&uatiou  at  all,  but  a  mere  iigurc^i^^  gf 
speech.     Something  might  bo  given  on  both  sides,  but  it  was  no 

strict  exchange  of  equivalents.      His  own  view    is  that  a  tax  it  -the 

specific  collcctivist  form  of  valuation.     To  explain  hia  idea,  he  cii_  -t.cn 
at  length  into  a  statement  of  Mcngcr's  theory  ot  value,  vhicl^^     ^ 
foUoTTS  ;  but   any  other  theory  would  serve  nearly  as  well,  ftji —      '"' 
merely  means  to  say  tbia,  that  taxation  accordiog  to  abilities  is         *'■* 
proper  ccouomie  form  of  value  for  goods  of  a  public  or  collets  fcya      i 
nature,  inasmuch  as   it  fixes  a  man's  contribution  according  to         ■*^* 
relative  importance  of  ditlercnt  needs,  such  iia  the  physieal  nce^^^      . 
existence,  the  intellectual  need  of  culture,  and  tbc  public  need —         -i 
security.      Security  lias  very  little  value  to  a  man  in  want  of  brC^-^ 
and    that  ia  the  economic  ruason  why  he  is  not  asked  to  pay  ta..^^'        » 
On  the  whole,  this  strikes  one  as  an  iugcniou*  but  uusucccssful  atWC^^" 
to  fuse  the  two  theories  which  the  author  rejects. 

Dr.  Williulm  Vockc'a  "  Die  Abgahcu,  die  Aullagcn  und  die  Stei 


TOm  Standpunkto  der  Gesehichte  uud  der  Sittlicbkeit/**  is  an  a' 


though  r.atU(;r  alMtract,  tn;atiac  on  the  philosophy  of  taxatiou,  oci 
nioncd  by  the  prcseut  situation  in  the  CuTraan  empire.     The  autl 
finds  that  while  there  ia  a  strong  party,  whom  Lo  calls  the  sctent 
party,  tlamouring  for  the  income-tax  as  being  the  only  scientific  ts 
public  opinion  in  general  is  reverting,  -under  the  inlluencc  of  Pen 
Bismarck,  to  a  very  undemocratic  preference  for  indirect  taxatic 
He  wants  to  show  that  this  reaction  in  off  the  lines  of  true  develc 
ment.    The  evolution  of  taxation,  like  the  evolution  of  things  general 
ia  an  evolution  from  the  nutural  to  tbc  moral,  from  uneonscions  fori 
of  payment,   like   duties  mi  the  commodities  wc  tisc,   to  the 
acious  discharge  of  our  obligation  to  society  by  paying  a  proportic 
rate  on  onr  income  faiihTully  declared.     M  the  same  time  ere 

method  of  taxatii^n  has  its  own  historical  justification ;  it  is  part 

parcel  of  the  state  of  social  culture  at  the  time;  and  a  little  depc-     '^^   jj 


ly. 


deuce  on  indirect  taxation  must  still  be  tolerated,  because  society 
not  mural  cnongh  for  the  ineomc-iax,  and  capccinlly  for  what  Dr.  VocE 
thinks  ita  most  perfect  form,  the  pmgre&nvc  ineomc  tax,  the  prineip 
of  which  he  attempts  to  show  is  conceded  even  in  our  own  exem| 
lions  of  a  minimum  income.  His  work  would  be  better  if  it  wcr 
more  into  facts,  but  ita  discussions  are  useful  in  clearing  ideas. 


JoB!f    RilE. 


•  Stuttsuti  J.  G.  Cottft. 


AVELLS  CATHEDRAL  AND  ITS   DEANS. 


H.— EDWARD  VI.  TO  VICTORIA. 


^    ^THER  statesmen  of  tlie  time,  Iiowcvcr,  were  prepared  to  play  oat 

.^^ 0    the  same   gnmo  of  apoUutiou — wbicb,  iu  Cromwell'*  casc^  liad 

■^■*c-l  so  terrible  an  ending — to  it«  cuucluslou.    WItcre  be  had  chastised 

J^ith  whip),  the  Duke  of  Somerset  was  ready  to  chastiic  with  scorpions. 

^^    the  first  ycnr  of  Kilwanl  VI.,  Willianj  FitEwiliiam,  the  Dean  who 

^^^Oceeded  Cromwell,  was  bullied  or  bribed  into  the  absolute  snrrcndcr 

*^^     hi»  deanery,  office,  house,  and  estates  into  the  King's  hands.    The 

***"Tendfir  was  against  the  statutes  of  the  Church,  and  in  direct  viola- 

^ou  of  the  Dean's  oath.      Its  validity  might  have  been  questioned  iu 

^    C^ort  of  Law,  and  therefore  it  was  conlirined  by  an  Act  of  Farlia- 

^**'Oiit.     The  archdeaconry,  and   the    house  attached  to  it,  were  sur- 

^l^'^iadcred,  in  like  manner,  by  Polydorc  Virgil,  and  the  tcmpuralitiea  of 

^^^th  offices  were   conferred   by  the    boy-King  upon    the    Duko  o£ 

^*«>«ner3ct.     For  the  Duke,  however,  the  deanery  was  but  a  atcppiag- 

*«ine.     Bishop  Barlow,  already  notorious  for  thu  work  of  ccetesiaatical 

^*_^*nolition  at  SL  David's,  the  first   married    Bishop  of  llio  EugUidi 

^""^arch,  the  father  of  five  tlaiigbters,  all  of  whom  married  bishopn,  wa» 

^Xsnght,  uoder  pressure,  to  surremlcr  the   palace  and  many  of  hi* 

^'^fcnors  and  episcopal  estates  to  Somerset,  and  received  the  deanery 

***    eichuu{!;e.     The  attainder  of  the    Duke    ultimately  brought    the 

C'^ace  back  to  its  owners ;  but  an  Act  of  Fartiumcnt  in  the  si&th  year 

**r  Edward  VI.  confirmed  the  King  in  possession  of  the  deanery,  and 

**»e  deani  who  occupied  it  did  so,  for  some  time,  ns  tcnnnts  at  will. 

l^e  Archdeacoa's  bouse  wa»  perniniicutly  alienated,  and  has  been  iu 

**?  hand*  to  the  present  day  (p.  271).      In  thia  instance.  Wells  seems 

^  li«?c  played  the  part  of  a  "  crueial  experiment,"  to  show  what  the 

**uracofthe  Ilcformation  might  have  been  if  it  had  not  been  checked 

">r  \  time  by  a  Catholic  reaction.     The  work  of  destruction  went  oa 
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in   other  directions.      The  great  hall    of  the  palace  wis  onroofed, 
probably  for  the  sake  of  ita  lead,  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  or  Sir 
John  Gates,  one  of  his  tools,  vho  succeeded  him  id  occopatioD,  or- 
possibly  by  the  Bishop  himself,  and  allowod  to  fall  into  niias.     ''•'^^ 
John  Gates  offered,  at  bis  ovn  crspcnsc,  to  pull  dova  the  Lady  Chapt^^^. 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Palm  Churchyard,  which  meant,  of  couw^^^ 
that  he  looted  the  materials  aud  couteuta,  and  the  uflcr  was  accept^^^.* 
by  the   Bishop   and  the    Chapter   (p.    238).     The  chantries  of  t%^ 
cathedrals  fell  under  the  general  aupprrsaion  of  the  Act  of  Kdward  V^'-r 
The  communion  plate  and  other  vessels,  the  silrcr  statue  of  the  ^'■^^i, ' 
which  hail    l)ccn   given    by    Dean    Ganthorpc,    and    other    port&.)^>  _' 


property  fouiid  their  way  to  the  lloyal  treasury.     The  vcstmcot  cb 


^t, 


which  still  remains  in  the  undcr-croft  of  the  Cathedral,  was  cmpi,*^ 
of  its  contents.  The  statues  of  the  Christ  and  the  Virgin  in  the  >rew 
front  were  mutilated  ;  the  others,  as  not  being  liable  to  superstition,, 
uses,  were  happily  left  uutoucbcd.  Candelabra,  lead,  stained  gta^«, 
aud  two  brass  figures  of  bishops  iu  the  choir,  weighing  310  lb.,  ve^vc 
sold,  the  last  at  2^^/.  a  lb.  (p.  'Z^2). 

The  three  bishops  of  the  period  were  fairly    reprcscntatire  t^Bi- 
stanccs  of  the  attitude  taken  by  digni&cd  ecclesiastics  in  rcUtioo  -^V^ 
the  new  movement,     AVilliam  Kuight  (1541-49)  had  welcomed  iL       "- 
Reformation  in  the  best  aud  wisest  way  by  ereeliiig  a  pulpit  in  tt^— ''■' 
□ave,  with  a  text  from  Covcrdato's  or   Cranmer's   version   nintUB^K^S 
round  it: 

raucuE  .  rnou  .  the  .  wordc  .  be  ,  FeitvcjiT  .  nr .  skasqx  .  and  .  otjr .  or 

SEASOK  .  Ull-IIOVl;'*'.  JlCBtlKK  .  EXUOETrE  .  Wll  .  ALL.LOKQE  .  SUFPERVSGE  .  ABD 
DOCTItVNK. 

William  Barlow,  as  wc  have  seen,  became  the  snbscr^-icnt  tool  ^  of 
Somerset,  and  on  the  accession  of  Mary  resigned  his  See,  fled  to  tlc::^* 
Continent,  returning  on  her  death  to  be  translated  to  Chichester,  g  J" 
Mary's  accession  the  Chapter  petitioned  her  for  leave  to  elect  ' 

bishop,  the  Sec  being  de  Jure  et  de  Jacto  vacant,  and  chose  Gilbe^^^rl 
Bourne  cm  her  recommendation  (p.  23(J).     He  apparently  goveni^^*4il 


the  diocese  in  the  spirit  of  a  conservative  tolerance,  and  the  anna 
of  the  county  present  no  instances  of  persecution,  and  contribnte  ^^■i'l 
name  to  I'oxc'a  *'  Book  of  Martyrs."  1  Ic  was  deprived  on  Elizabctl  -  -  i  V 
accession. 

After  Fitzwilliam's  rcsiguatioii  John  Goodman  was  appointed  '^ 
the  mutilated  and  impoverished  deanery,  with  a  composite  eudow^^^- 
nicnt,  consisting  of  the  archdeaconry,  the  provostsbip,  and  the  tu^C> 
chautership.  Uo  did  not  hold  oQlce  long.  Either  because  he  w.^BS 
not  a  BuQtdcutly  zealous  Reformer,  or,  as  the  Chapter  records  sIiq^^^' 
bccauc-  d  to  recoup  himself  for  the  spoliation  of  his  income  V-^r 

aar  able  prebend,  he  was  deprived  in  1550,  and  Thonis^*^ 

VOTE  "  has  been  altered  by  a  Inter  sculptor  into  "  BEFKOva. 
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iras  appointed  by  the  King  u  hta  successor.    Id  bim  vc  hare  n 
ith  a  bistory,  and  a  marked  indiriduality  of  cbnrocter,  vitb  more 
>  perhaps,  tritb  Latimer  than  with  atiT  other  of  the  Reformers, 
ikt  Greek   under  Kidlcy  at  Fcnibrokc  Uatl,  Cambridge,  vas 
to  a  fellowship  there  in  1531,  went  about  the  country  as  a 
lUer "  without  tnUiug  orders,  wns  imprisoned  as  a  heretical 
and  went  abroad.      lie  studied  medicine  at  Fermrn,  took  his 
cgrce,  and  wrote  a  short  herbal   for  the  use  of  hoys,  aftcr- 
txpandcd  into  a  bigger  volume,  with  Ihe  names  of  all  plants 
sd  iu  Latin,  Qreck,  KugUah,  "  Duehe"  (Germnn),  and  Freticb, 
no  coDtTOTcraial  tracts,  of  which  the  moat  notable  was  "The 
ig  of  the  Uomish  Fox."     On  the  accession  of  Edward  "Xl.  be 
d  to  England,  and  was  appointed  physician    to  the   Duke  of 
Bt.      After  applying  for  various  pieces  of  preferment,  such  aa 
iTOstship  of  Oriel  and  the  presidentship  of  Magdalen,  he  ob- 
canonrics  at  York  and  Windsor,  and  ultimately  the  Deanery 
jUs,  atill  as  a  layman,  or,  at  least,  only  in  deacon's  orders. 
■  not  ordained  priest  till  1552.     Wclla  saw  but  little  of  him, 
Bbtainctl  a  liceucc  of  non-residence  from  the  Crown  that  he 
lODtinuo  Ilia  work  as  an  itinerant  preacher  (p.  340).     On  the 
Bn  of  Alary  he  went  abroad,  and    lived  at  llasic,  Cologne,  and 
Wc.    Duriug  his  exile  he  turned  his  profctHional  calling  into 
>le,  and  in  1555  published  "  A  new  book  of  Spiritual]  Physik 
Bra  diseases  of  the  nobility  aud  gentry  in  Kngland."     It  was, 
I  written  by  an  ultra- Reformer,  a  sudiciently  caustic  satire  on 
f  statesmen  of  the  English    Reformation.      He  attacks  them 
,r  grasping  greed  in  appropriatipg  the   revenue,  not  only  of 
icd  monasteries,  hut  of  parochial  titbes  am)  parsonages.     Like 
he  (peaks,  with    incisive    holdness,  of  their   enclosure    ot 
s,  and    their  turning  arable  land   into  pasture.     It  was  not 
iKibility  tliat  bad  done  this,  but  the  "  crowish  start-uppcs" 
ays  of  the  Tndors,  of  whom  Cromwell,  "who  would  not  be 
till  he  had  one  of  the  greatest  deaneries  in  England,"  was 
ing  instance.     He  notes  that  in  the  first  year  of  his  own 
they  wanted  to  borrow  money  of  him,  though  he  had  "  bat 
spend  in  thu  yere,"  and  ncrcr  gave  him  to  much  as  "  a  cup 
in  the  nay  of  hoflpiLality.    Gooilman,  who  replaced  him  during 
reign,  tried  hard  to  maintain  his  position  as  Dean  against  a  suit 
it  by  Turner  on  Kliiialicth's  surrcssion,  but  judgment  was  given 
him  by  a  Commission,  over  which  Archbishop  Parker  presided. 
uroa  reinstated  and  his  dispensation  from  residence  eonCrmed 
In  Church  jjolity  he  was  a  thorough-going  reformer,  and 
it  there  ought  to  he  certain  electors  in  every  {urish  to  oh         *^e 
IT,  and  "  in  every  little  sbere  three  or  four  hishoppes  at 
our  lordlye,  no  rochetted  bisboppes,  but  such  *"'  "liouU 
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out  of  tlie  rest  of  tlic  clergy  cvciie  jere  and  not  for  ever."  View* 
■uch  as  these  would  Lave  made  him  a  auITicicutly  troublesome  dean  to 
any  average  bishop,  aud  Gilbert  Berkeley,  wlio  succeeded  Barlow,  more 
tbnii  once  coiuplftiiicdi  of  Lim  to  Cecil.  Hit*  antipathy  to  the  Tcst- 
ments  of  the  "  white-co»l8j  and  white-tippet  gentlemen/'  moreoTer, 
was  not  confiued  to  word*.  "  He  had,"  says  Strype,  "  a  dogg  full  of 
quallities  "  uud  taught  hiui,  ou  a  givcu  ai^ual,  to  "  go"  at  a  square  cap. 
The  BUhop  came  to  dine  uritb  him,  the  eigual  w&»  girea,  Aud  off  weoC 
the  cap.  ^Radical  reformer  as  he  was,  he  set  himself  sturdily  against 
one  aspect  of  the  English  I'uritau  movement,  and  protested  agaiuitt 
the  new  "  kind  of  cowllcsse  monkes,  much  more  prerise  and  earnest 
in  their  monkerye  than  the  old  moiikc«,  which  holde  nowe  that  it  is 
uulaTvfull  for  a  Christen  man  to  exercyse  any  kind  of  playc  or  pas- 
time, and  therefore  utterly  condemn  Huntyng."  At  last  Klizsbcth 
found  it  ueccesary  to  draw  the  line  somewhere,  and  Turner  waa 
suspended,  lu  the  latter  years  of  hU  life  he  published  books  on 
»  The  Baths  of  Bath/'  and  on  *'  Wines  and  Diet,"  in  15G8.* 
records  of  the  C.'nthedral  unfortunately  thmw  no  light  on 
feelings  with  which  cations  and  vicars  accepted  the  Liturgical  elmn 
of  the  period.  They  must  have  coaformed  in  succession  to  the  first 
and  second  Prayer  Books  of  Edward  Vit.,  hays  returned  to  the  old 
use  of  the  Missal  and  other  Service  Books  under  Mary,  aad  guue  bac^ 
again  to  the  Augticau  Prayer  Book  under  Elizabeth. 

Of  the  three  Deans  that  followed,  the  chief  notieealdc  fact,  probabl^^ 
couscqueut  on  the  xtutoliness  which  made  the  deanery  a  »ufliciciitk.^ 
noble  residence  for  a  mau  of  high  estate,  is  that  ihey  all  held  liigb 
oflicial  positions.      Robert  Weston    (lyOR)   ww   hVUow  of  All  SoMa, 
Master  of  ilcqueats,  and  Dean  of  Arches,  and  closed  his  career  as 
Lord  Justice  aud  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.     Under  him  (1572)  *^* 
Chapter  ordered  a  new  act  of  silrcr-gilt  Conimuuiou  plate  (still  in  «***'• 
to  take  the  place  of  that  which  "  heforctime  were  uncd  to  superstitio"' 
aad  which  was  ordered  to  be  defaced.    Valentine  Dale  (1574)also     ^' 
the  first  two  of  the  above  |ireferment*,  and  was  sent  as  araliassad*^*    . 
the  King  of  France  and  the  Prince  of  Parma.      John  Herbert  (I 


igeiH 


0\ 


waa  also  Master  of  llctjucsts  (it  would  almost  seem  us  if  the  dea^ — ^.  \ 

had  hccomc  an  appanage  of  the  office),  and  in    IJyS   accompa *  ^^ 

Itobert  Cecil  on  an  cmbawy  to  rrancc.     In  1592,  probably  ns 

of  a    legal   miud,  an  ent- 


result  of  the  aetion  o£  three  deans 

new    eousiitution     was    given,     both    to    the     Cathedral    and      __^ 
College  of  Vicars  Chorn)^  by  a  charter  from  Elizabeth.     FitzwillL  ^T^ 
resignation    had    thrown   everything   iuto  confusion.      It   might^^ , 
doubted  nlicthcr  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  as  a  body,  or  prcbendar 
iudividually^  had  any  right  to  their  catatea.     Disputes  wcrc  r&i 

*  I  «ai  indel>t«d  f«r  lome  of  the  facts  connected  with  Tantcr  to  aa  srtIJa 
Batwday  Rtviw,  Nuv.  il.  ISSS. 
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u  t1i6  canons  and  the  vicars.  There  were  atnbignous  formu- 
ad  iacDDsistcnt  prccedeots.  All  itm  to  bo  set  in  order  as 
£lixal)elh  were  founding  both  for  the  firnt  time.  The 
r  of  residcntiarr  canons  was  fixed  at  eight.  They  wore  to 
to  racaneies.  The  prebendarieii  were  to  be  summoned  for  the 
I  of  a  bUhop,  but  for  no  olhor  business.  The  ricars  were 
t  ft  miuimuni  of  fourteen,  three  to  be  priests,  and  a  mnximum. 
t^.  Id  ICOS  Herbert  resigned  the  dcancrj,  snd  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State.  Points  of  contact  with  the  general  history 
imeare  found  in  a  new  rule  (1623)  that  the  Dean  is  to  preach  au 
■emoti  on  November  5,  and  in  a  spceial  activity  in  banting  out 
ih  rectuant*,"  who  betrayfd  thomselvcs  by  absenting  themselTet 
lie  Cathedra],  and  not  taking  the  conimuiiiou,  as  required  by  taw, 
Imes  a  year  (pp.  250-252).  One  of  the  vicars  was  charged  with 
I  married  "  by  a  priest  ordained  in   Qucca   Marie's   days,   a 

M&saeniongcr,"  "a  runagate  abiding  iu  no  certain  place" 
9.)  The  new  cuEtom  of  appropriating  scats  was  fruitful  ia 
|fl,  and  one  "Mnria,  wife  of  John  Clark,  was  Bummoned  for 
f  and  brawling  with  Agues  Canie,  striking  her  in  the  mouth 
aking  it  bleed,  during  divine  service"  (p.  252).  The  wives  of 
,  deans,  and  canons  had  seats  provided  for  them  over  the  pre- 
iea*  stalls  (p.  2u5).  llrcc  deaua  followed  who  hare  no  claims  on 
Laud's  activity  is  seen  (1G35)  in  ordering  all  scats  to  be  removed 
the  nave,  and  commandiiig  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  consult 
er  for  providing  lit  "ornaments"  for  the  ehiircb.  The  Kiug 
•anc  year  tries  to  stop  the  practice  of  lottiug  lauds  on  lease  for 
lives,  as  tending  tu  enrich  the  present  bitihup,  dean,  and  canons 
ibeir  wives  aud  children)  at  the  cost  of  their  successors  (p.  357), 

in  the  very  act  of  recommending  a  licence  for  uon-rcsidcucc, 
theopportuuity  of  cxpressiughis  own  wish  (hat  rcaitlcncc  should 
iept  more  solemnly"  (l(J!JiJ).  Iu  IGIO  the  Chapter  order  the 
les  which  had  been  erected  on  each  side  of  the  ehoir  to  be 
L  Men  and  women  sat  there  together  :  "divers  abuses  to  the 
if  many  wtro  publiekly  done/'  the  same  seats  were  "  ecandalouHly 
by  men  of  quality  iu  this  diocese."  The  "  Master  of  the  Fabrick  " 
ccordingly  to  sec  that  the  doors  leading  to  them  were  uailcd  up 

I  entry  in  lfi40  ahows  the  growing  irrcTCrcucc  with  which  the 
and  Chapter  bad  to  contend.  Two  vicars,  A.  and  U.,  came  into 
estryj  bringing  the  consecrated  wine  which  had  been  left  in  the 
omiioii.  A.  poured  it  into  a  pewter  pot  B.  asked  what  he  was 
I  to  do  with  it,  aud  A.  replied  that  it  belonged  to  him  and  that 
cant  to  carry  it  home.  B.  remonstrated  that  this  was  against 
irder*  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  A.  threw  ofT  his  gown  and 
iCB  "in  a  choleric  manner,"  told  two  other  vicars  who  were  present 
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one  of  wliom  offered  to  go  and  ask  the  Deau  for  ordcn,  to  leave  the 
veatrj,  and  he  nould  e^ettlo  frith  B.  well  enough.  He  seizrd  the 
pot,  had  a  scuffle  with  B.,  who  tried  to  stop  him,  aud  threw  him 
to  the  ground,  and  miieh  of  the  vine  was  spilt.  Both  the  vicars 
Tore  Buspendeil.  A.  was  cited  and  suspended  again  after  six  months 
for  "  leaving  the  choire  in  a  contemptuous  manner  "  when  there  waa 
no  other  vicar  present,  so  that  "  Dr.  Crighton  had  to  finish  the  service 
hy  himself."  All  these  incidents  fell  within  the  time  when  the  deutcry 
waa  occupied  by  Dr.  Ocorgc  Warburton  (lC3I-ia»2)  [p.  2Cl).  ^ 

A  more  emineut  name  and  a  more  dramatic  history  present  thcnH^J 
aelvcH  in  Walter  Rawlcy,  or  Italcigh  (1612),  nephew  of  the  great  Sir 
AV alter.      He  had  been  at  Magdalen  CoUe^,  Oxford,  was  chaplain  to 
the  Darl  prPerohrulie,  the  foremost  of  the  peers  who  took  the  side  of 
Parliament.     He  himself,  however,  when  the  conflict  passed  into  civil 
war,  took  the  part  of  the  Crown,  and  at  the  time  of  his  appoiutmeat 
waa  Chaplain  to  the  King.      Uc  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  rebels  at 
Bridgwater  (it  would  seem  therefore  that  he  had  joined  the  Royal 
army),  confined  fur  a  time  in  the    Bishop's  house  at   BanwcU,  and 
then  taken  to  occupy  his  uwu  deanery  as  a  prisoner,  under  the  care  of 
a  cohbler-gaulcr.     Ills  wife  was  not  allowed  acccsa  to  him,  hitt  lodged 
iu  the  Vicars'  Close.      He  was  in  the  act  of  writing  to  her,  it  may  be 
ID    what  ia    now  the  library,  the    panelling    of  which  is   of   that 
periodj  when  his  gaoler  demanded  that  the  letter  should  be  shown  to 
bim.     The  Dean  refused :  the  gaoler  tried  to  aeisc   it,  and,  on  the 
Dean's  resistance,  stabbed  him  with  a  knife.      The  Deaa  died  of  bit 
wounds  after  a  week.     The  gaoler  was  not  tried  till  afler  two  years^ 
and  was  then  acqnitted. 

Wells,  cf  course,  shared  with  otter  churches  in  the  new  Ecclesios. 
tical  Revolution.    As  if  the  Dean  and  Canons  felt  that  coming  events 
were  casting  their  shadows  before  them,  they  provide  for  the  return  of 
eaution-moiiey,  "  if  it  shall  hereafter  happen  that  the  Corporation  ^ 
the  Dcau  and  Chapter  be  dissolved  by  Act  of  Parliament.'"     S»oa 
their  worst  fears  were  fulhlled.      The  old  services  ceased;  the  voicw 
of  vicnra  choral  and  choir  boys  were  no  longer  hoard.      Whatever 
■crviccs  were  held  were  after  the  pattern  of  the  \S'estrainster  Director- 
Of  dcstruelive  outrages  by  Cromwell's  sotdieni  there  is  not  evC^ .' 
verger's  tradition  ;  thuy  were  reserved,  as  we  shall  sec,  for  a  later  cf***"" 
Canons  and  prtibcndariea  fled  abroad,  or  hid  themselves  in  8ilenc<7    '*' 
the  tyranny  should  bo  over-past.      The  deanery,  as  a  building,     •*■ 
its  full  sltarc  in  the  chaneea  and  chaiigca  of  the  time.     F^oav-     ^ 
estimate  of  the  probable  value  of  its  materials,  after  allowing  for  rf?*^ 
of  demolition,  it  would  seem,  that  the  Parliamentary  Commissioa^  _ 
at  first  thought  of  pulling  it  down.     They   thought  better  of      ' ' 
however,  aud  let  it  to  John  Burgess  for  .£'10  a  year  in  1G55.     P*"*^!- 
him  it  passed   into   the  occupancy  of  Cornelius  Burgess,  probe**' 
a  brother.     lie  hod  begun  his  clerical  life  as  a  Chaplain 
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king,  hail  pa»sc<l  cnrer  to  the  Parliament,  had  appeared  as  eatertng 
the  lUts  ill  coDtroTersy  vith  John  Pearson  (PearsoQ  "  On  the 
Creed"),  aftervards  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  wa«  high  in  farour  both 
vich  the  Parliament  and  with  Cromwell.  He  was  apjMintcd  by 
Farllament  as  "  Preaeher  in  the  Cathedral."     la  hU  hands  the  deanery 

Ploat  one  of  its  most  eharaoteriatic  features.  Gunthorpe's  stately 
diiuDg>baU  was  transformed  into  tiro  be[l>roonis,  and  no  dean  from 
that  day  to  this  has  over  had  the  conro^n  to  restore  it.  The 
room  which  took  its  place  on  the  south  .side  of  the  doaocrr 
(the  diiLiug-hall  was  on  the  north),  40  feet  by  30,  has  been  found 
Urge  enough  for    all    practical    purposes.      "With   the    Ilestoration, 

IBorgess's  tenancy,  of  course,  came  tu  an  end;  canons  and  ricara 
came  back,  and  Robert  Creighton  was  appointed  Dean  in  16(30, 
Biu^':»,  it  may  be  noted,  did  not  depart  without  a  struggle.  Creighton, 
on  his  ai^intment,  let  the  deanery  for  three  years,  and  Uurges« 
ejected  the  tenant  by  force,  presumably  on  the  ground  that  the  houae 
wu  national  property,  and  that  he  had  a  good  title  from  a  Commisaioa 
Uliug  by  anlbority  of  the  Long  Parliament  (p.  371). 

Whether  the  new  Dean  was  of  the  same  family  as  the  "  admirable  " 

Ctichton  {the  name  appears  in  any  number  of  forms  dovn  to  Creeton 

■nd  Cryton)  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace,  but  he  was  at  least  no  aii- 

nttby  reprcsentatirc  of  the  name    ho    horo.      Bora   in  Scotland, 

slncated  at  AVcstminstcr  and  Cambridge,  succeeding  George  Herbert 

■  Pablio  Orator,  and  holding  the  Professorship  of  Greek,  he  stood 

)><gh  among  the  scholars  of  his  time.    In  163)2  he  was  made  Prebendary 

(f  Ttunton,  held  the  dignity  of  Treasurer,  was  mode  Dean  of  St. 

fiufitn's,  Cornwall.      lie  followed  the  fortunes  of  Charles  11.  in  his 

Ciile,  was  with  him  at  the  Hague,  and  obtained  a  certain  celebrity  as 

*  sdiolar  by  editing  and  translating  iuto  Latin  a  Greek  history  of  the 

Cooncil  of  Florence  by  Scyropulos.     The  work  is  quoted  both  by 

^ihtxHi  and  bv  Milman,  and  Is  indispensable  to  any  one  who  wishes 

^  trace  the  failure  of  that  last  attempt  to  reconcile  the  East  and 

^  Uie  West,  or  to  ascertain  the  teaching  of  tho  Greek  Church  as  to 

^phe  intermediate  state.    On  the  Restoration,  Cnnghton  was  appointed 

B^  the  deanery,  which  had  remained  vacant  since  Ualcigh's  munler, 

^^tid  (irescntcd  a  stately  lectern,  now  used  in  nave  scrriccs,  as  a  thank- 

'^ering.      lu  I6"0  he   passed  from   the  deanery  to    the  bishopric, 

'^hich   he  held  for  two  years.      His   monument  presents  him  with 

^itre,  cope,  and  pastoral  staff,  and,  in  the  strongly  marked  individuality 

*^f  the  face,   indicates  a  character  of  more  than  ordinary  strength. 

■\'heQ  he  preached  before  thu  Court  at  Whitehali'his  sermons  seldom 

"Vilcd  to  make  at  least  a  sensation.  He  denounced  the  vices  of  the  Court 

'>!  plain  terms,  calling  n  spode  a  spade,  and  told  the  painted  JonsbeU 

^bo  sat  there  that,  though  they  laid  on  their  colours  an  inch  thick,  they 

'^oat  come  at  lost  to  worms  and  dust^  that  if  they  chose  to  lire  like 

^kir  Rosamiuid  and  Jane  Shore  they  must  expect  to  die  as  they  did. 
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Creighton  was  succeedetl  in  the  deanery  by  Ralph  BaUi 
occapied  it  for  not  less  than  thirty-fotir  jea.n,  the  longest 
on  record  in  onr  annals.  Ills  history  prrsciitcd,  an  did  that 
ecclesiftstics  of  the  period,  many  varied  experiences,  and  his 
iras  strikingly  rcprcscnUtirc  of  one  of  its  Btrcams  of  II 
Born  Ju  1G20,  he  found  himself  a  FcUow  of  Trinity  CoU^ 
and  in  Orders  at  the  time  when  that  city  was  the  head-qi 
the  Royaiist  forces.  He  offered  no  resistance  to  the  Parli 
CommiKsioners  who  came  to  revolutionize  the  University, 
to  the  study  of  medicine,  vent  up  to  Loudon  as  an  M.D.,  and 
a  large  and  lacrativc  practice,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  hia 
Jlc  practised  largely,  Iiy  sppoiutmcnt  from  the  Admiralt 
the  sick  and  voundcd  of  the  Navy.  He  became  acquuuted 
men  of  science  in  London  yrho  held  the  periodical  mcetiD 
issued  in  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  pursued 
tenor  of  his  -way,  keeping  clear  of  politics,  wrote  panegyi 
poems,  with  impartial  equanimity,  on  the  marriage  of  CI 
daughter  Mary  with  ATilliam,  Prince  of  Orauge,  ou  Henriett 
rcturu  from  Holland,  ou  Cromwell's  victoriea  over  the  0ut< 
appointment  as  Lord  Protector,  on  the  Restoration,  and  on  Cb 
marriage  with  Catherine  of  Brnganza.  He  acted  a>  Sxamining 
to  one  of  the  few  prelates,  Uishop  Skinner,  who  ventured  to  hoi 
tiODS  under  the  regime  of  the  Commouwealth.  On  the  Re 
lie  was  elected  Prcsidcut  of  his  College,  aud  was  a«8ociated 
M'ilkitiB,lhc  Warden  of  Wadham,  who  had  married  CromwcU'S' 
was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Joh 
and  other  men  of  scientific  culture,  who  were  known  at  Oxfo 
"Virtuosi."  He  wrote  u  Latin  Preface  to  Ilobbes's  "Tr 
Human  Nature,"  which  commended  him  to  the  notice  of  t 
of  Devonshire,  the  patron  of  the  philosopher  of  Malmcsl 
ao  led  to  his  appuiutmcut  to  the  deanery.  He  coatiuued, 
to  reside  mainly  at  Ciford,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  bee 
at  the  election  of  either  Peter  Mews,  or  Ken,  or  Kidder,  t< 
of  iJath  and  Wells.  lu  a  new  stately  iliuiug-room,  which 
place  of  the  ball  that  Burf^css  had  destroyed,  aud  ia  an 
atfttely  drawinp;-room,  in  which  I  think  I  trace  the  handiwork 
vho  was  his  intimate  friend  and  supplied  him  with  dexigns,  s 
like  in  character,  fur  the  new  chapel  which  he  built  at  Tl 
did  more  than  any  deau  since  Guuthorpe  for  the  completent 
deanery.  At  Oxford  he  nas  conspicuous  as  having  introduc 
architecture  into  university  and  collegiate  buildings.  The  v 
of  his  clmpcl  at  Triuity  was  all  of  cedar>  aud  the  LatiQ  va 
describes  one  of  ila  charactcriatics — 

"  //aV  opvi,  Labani'pie  nfcrl/ragrwttU  oJorm  "— 

^olds  good  ercQ  now,  two  ccuturtea  after  its  creclioi 
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It  is  somewhat  disappoiating  ia   tr&cing  tlie  biHtorjr  of  two  men 

like  f^cn  Mnd  Batburst,  who  were  thns  brought  into  a  more  or  less 

intir»i*ts  rclntioii  with  each    other,  to  find   that  the  biographer  of 

gjttburst,  Thomas   Warlon,  the  author  of  a  "  History  of  English 

poetry,''  makes  no  mcQtioa  of  the  Bishop,  and  that  no  hiographer  of 

f^en  makes  more  than  a  passing  rarntbiiof  the  Dean.    Tome  the  two 

mcD   teem  8trikiu;jly  rcprcscutatiTC  instances  of  the  morcmcnts  of  rc- 

(i.rious  thought  in  the  so'cntecuth  ccntnry.    Oo  the  one  hand  there  is 

Kcu»  ascetic  iu  life,  saintly  in  character,  keeping  clear  of  controversy, 

arriving  to  raise  boys,  men,  coorticrs  and  devout  women,  BttflTcrcrs 

and    the  sick,  to  a  higher   level    of  spirituality,  sighing  aft«r  an  im- 

pf  ACticahle  unity,  boldly  rehuking  rice,  attracted  always  to  the  losing 

«i(.lc;,    rtittiug  about  like  the  pale  ghost  of  the  vauishing  Aoglieaaism  of 

the   school  of  Laud.     On  the  other,  we  have  the  Dean,  cool-bcadcd, 

wit-Hout  much    enthusiasm,  utso  keeping  clear  of  cuiitruTunfics,  hut 

frona  other  motives  (his  euemies  said  that  he  was  "  unsettled    in  hia 

religions  opinions"),  prosperous  and  well-to-do  through  his  vhole  life, 

Vibcrsl  in  bis  dealings  with  his  college  and  bis  deanery,  and  kindly 

^  -fclie  poor,  nbom,  at  WellSj  he  assisted  with  bis  medical  knowledge, 

io  thst  the  deanery  became  practically  &  dispensary.     The  cbaracten 

^f    tbc  two    men  come  out  conspicuously,  after  the  manner  of  the 

timCf  ID  their  respective  wills.      Here    are    two  paragraphs  from 

Kcn'« : — 

••  .As  for  my  religion,  I  die  In  tho  Holy  CathoUck  and  ApontoUck  Faith, 
ycffa«i(ii  by  the  whole  Chtirch  bofon  the  dimiiton  of  Kut  ami  Wcit;  moro 
puticularly  I  dye  m  the  Commanion  of  tlic  Church  of  Kagland,  as  it  stands 
dtoinguisbed  from  all  l^apall  and  I'uritan  Innovations,  and  as  it  adheres  to 
Ike  doctrine  of  the  Crosa* 

■■  I  l«^  pardon  of  all  whom  I  have,  in  any  way,  offended ;  and  I  entirely 
totgive  all  thow  who  have  any  wxys  niT&ndeil  me.  I  »clciiowl«dg«  in}-t*Ef 
a  ?ery  great  and  mtecrabla  sinner;  but  dyv  in  liiunbls  confidcucu,  that,  on  my 
npent&Dce,  1  shall  be  accepted  in  the  Uclored." 

Here,  by  way  of  counterpart,  is  the  preamble  of  Batliurst's  will, 
^neat,  creditable,  in  its  way  devout,  hut  with  a  certain  tone  of 
cUasicalism,  not  without  a  touch  of  self-satisfaction,  presenting  a 
•Jii'fccter  formed  on  the  morality  of  eighteenth -century  Christianity : — 

"  Since  DO  man  knoweth  the  time  of  bis  disnolution,  and  it  becomes  every 
■noils  Christian  to  dyo,  ai  it  were,  dnily,  I,  RaJpb  Bathurst,  Doctor  of 
f^rsick,  being  at  this  timo  (prais'd  be  God)  in  perfect  hcaltli  botli  of  body 
■sa  mitMl,  yet  not  unmindful  of  tbe  uncertainties  of  humane  lifo,  and, especially 
rifuuutng  that  Che  iDlirmitiea  of  old  age  aro  not  far  off,  and  this  earlldy  frame 
of  ndxic  most,  in  a  abort  time,  fall  to  decay  and  ruiu,  do  comm«ud  all  that  I 

I  caa  xaroetr  doubt  thai  tho»e  wordu  refer  to  the  title  of  KnttlewcH'R  ralume, 

l~anatuait]r  ■    Dootrioo  t>(  the  CroM ;  cr,  r»Mivo  Ubodieaoc  under  t>ay  Pmit^ndvi 

"'^^^ou  vt  Lefttl  Iti^taaad  Lidertiva."     It  wan  K«ii'*  mmpl*  way  of  AMcrtin^  tlmt  ho 

F*'^thAil,crvei)t«tlte«iiil,t6  the  phadplcBfoT  which  ballad  bwaeootttnt  tunitfvrtho 

"■  "if  aU  Ihiogt 
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am,  or  htve,  into  the  bends  of  God  Almighty,  wlio  wu  and  is  sad  will  be  fo 
•ver,  bcMiecliing  Hlro  to  pardon  and  nccept  nic,  iin  unworthy  sinner,  through 
Bia  aiercii;)  in  our  ^ncioui  ICcdccmcr  und  Saviour,  J<:»us  Chrivt,  and  thiit«] 
when  my  change  cotncth.  He  will  still  keep  mo  close  unto  Hinwelf,  even 
now  I  live  nod  mov^  and  have  my  being  ia  Him  who  ia  ail  io  all.  And 
I  do  declare  and  profess  myaelf  a  true  iind  dutifuil  Bon  of  the  Church  of 
Knginiid,  dvniring  to  live  uiid  Jyo  in  the  t»ith  of  tliAt  religion  which  is  M 
hsppily  hy  law  estnblisihrd.  And  bore  I  csnnot  but  with  u  thankful  heart 
acknowledge  and  colobrat«  that  good  providence  by  which  I  first  obtaJoed, 
and  have,  through  Qod*s  (^duese,  Lhe»e  many  yearft enjoyed  a  serene  acdwell- 
eRtabluhed  mind,  and  that  tlie  canveraation  ol'  m&ny  Wrned  and  inKOououa  -m 
fri«mU  [wheruin  1  bnvc  long  been  excocdLiigly  huppy)  halh  carried  ma  farfl 
above  those  anxieties  to  which  myself  in  time  past  hnve  not  been  a  stranger, 
and  under  which  the  greater  part  of  mankind  do  labour.  And,  Rlthou^h  I 
know  that  bumBa  frailty  is  great,  and  our  fears  strong,  especially  in  times 
of  infirmity  and  declining  strength,  neither  civn  any  man  assure  himi«lf  thM 
his  rviuton  shall  alwuys  be  firm  and  constant  to  him,  yet  it  is  my  hope  and 
■hall  be  my  endeavour  thitt  I  mny  continue  tho  same  unto  the  cod. 


Affile  iM/tiu  nmnr*  et  intxQTobilt  ftttian 

Sibjteit  fidibiu. ' ' 


zsS 


"As  for  my  worldly  estato  it  hath  pleased  God  to  give  me  neither 
nor  riches,  a  condition  not  only  suitable  to  me,  bub  surely  in  i 
desirable.  I  havo  not  made  it  the  labour  of  my  life  to  live  great  or  dye 
wenkby  ;  but  havi?  sLudioualy  avoided  that  vanity  and  sore  travel,  to  bereave 
Diy  gou!  of  good  by  heaping  up  riches,  not  knowing  who  shall  gather  them. 
Yet,  while  it  han  been  my  endenvour  not  to  live  unproliUibly,  or  dye  without 
being  deaircd,  hut  rather  in  an  honest  calling  to  do  good  in  my  generation  and 
uphold  myself  in  a  way  agreeable  to  my  mind  and  conditions  in  the  course  of 
my  life,  aoniething  of  thta  world's  good,  as  we  cail  it,  hath  dtared  unto  mc 
without  much  design  or  contrivance,  so  that  hy  the  good  hand  of  ProTidence 
upon  ni«,  my  cup  is  not  onely  full,  but  somothing  there  is  which  probably  may 
run  over ;  which  that  it  may  be  disposed  o£  according  to  my  mind,  I  bavo 
caused  this  my  last  will  and  testament  to  be  wiitton  aa  follows  ,  ,  .  , 


A 


Od  the  whole,  I  think  thitt  I  should  like  to  hnve  knowa  the  worthy- 
though,  perhaps,  somewhat  IntitudiQariaD—Dcan,  and  to  have  brought 
him  and  KcB,  if  it  hEtd  beea  possible,  to  uadentaad  and  appreciate  ^ 
each  other.  ■ 

Bathnrst's   work    as  President   of  Trinity  tept  him    aloof,  as  we 
have  seen,  from  Cathedral  activities.     We  may  probably  trace    Ken  b 
influence  with  the  canons  rather   thau   his   ia  the  rerival  of  publicfl 
penance  in  the  Cathedral  for  women  of  unchaste  Iiycs,  and  in  the 
address  of  gushing  loyalty  which  was  sent  by  the  Chapter  to  James  H. 
on  his  aoceasioQ,  and  which  expreeaes  their   deep  reverence  for  the  fl 
character  of  Charles  II.  as  the  father  of  hia  people,  and  their  boundlcas 
trnat  in  the  King's  "  inviolable  promise  "  that  he  would  uphold  the 
Church  of  England  as  by  law  established.     Bishop  Ken's  election,  it 
may  be   noticed,  had   taken  place    on  December    16,  1681,  and  the 
larger  Chapter,  including  prebendaries,  had  been  aummoDed  for  the 
pnrpose.     The  appointment  of  the  new  Bi&hop  did  not  pass,  however,  fl 
withoat  a   protest.     On  January  7  a  probationer  vicatHiboral  waa 
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brougbt  before  tlie  Chapter  for  having:  attacked  his  character  "  vtrbit 
diaAanestia  el  iiuiinuatiotuiits  itnmadeatls,"  the  nature  of  ihe  insinuB- 
tiom  not  beiug  stated,  and  the  oS'ciider  was  paiiished  with  depriva- 

ttion  (C.A.)-      On   l-'ebruary  6  the  Bishop  was  installed,  as   was  not 
nnminmoD,  by  proxy,  the  Dean  still  being  absent.     Ken  himself  was 
cfetained    in    London  by  the  illness  of  Ciharlex  II.j  and  wliJlc  the 

•   ceremonial  was  going  on  in  the  Cathedralj  and  bis  proxy  was  swearing, 
in  bis  name,  that  he  would  defend  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
CTathedral,  aa  a  "pastor  borms  et  sponsus  ejusdem  Ecclesia;"  (C.A.),  the 
^ood  Bisko]}  himself  was  btriving,  with  aa  intensity  of  fervour  which 
made  all  men  wonder,  as  if  he  spoke  with  nothing  less  th&n  inspira- 
tion, to  rouse  the  dying  King  to  some  faint  show  of  repentance  and 
of  faith. 
B        'The  Chapter  records  which  bear  upon  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's 
Rebellion  in   1G85  are  not  without  interest,  as  an  cxaraple  of  what  I 
^ave  called   the  "  History  of  the  Nation  in  the  Cathedral,"  and  add 
■ome  touches  to  the  narrative  told  with  such  surpassiDg  viridnefls  by 
^4acaul»y.     We  have  seen   bow  the  Chapter  expressed  their  loyalty 
on  the  King's  accession.     Prior  to  that  event,  on  May  9,  lG8t,  they 
«ad  given  proof  of  their  adherence  to  the  powers  that  be  by  a  declara- 
VioB  of  the    principles  on  which  they  intended  to  act  in  the  manage- 
meut  of  tbeir  estates.     "  Since  all  the  indulgence  of  the  Tbroue  and 
■U  the   mildness  of   the  Church/'  they  say,  "cannot  oblige  the 
^iwatersof  tlda  Kiu^domc  to  their  Duty,  but  tliat  they  still  foment 
^iftii  to  lay  them  both  in  one  common  jMiu  "  (this  refers,  I  imagine, 
*o  Monmouth's  first  quasi-royal   progress  in  Somerset),  "  and  since 
>ti»  uncqiinll  ttint  those  Persons  should  enjoy  the  Lands  of  the  Church 
wd  the  Bleasing  of  that  Tenure  who  despise  her  Laws  and  profease 
theojelvea  her  Enemies;"  therefore,  for  the  future,  no  tenants  of  the 
^'•tlitdnl  lands  should  he  allowed  to  renew  their  occupation,  "  unlcsse 
■  certificate  he  first  brought  to  the  Chapter  under  the  hand  of  the 
Minister  of  their  Parish  that  they  doe  liro  in  obedience  to  hia 
Mij«tie*9  Lawes,  and  that  they  have  received  the  BlesHcd  Sacrament 
w  tiie  Lord's  i>iippef,  within  a  yciar  licfore  their  admission  to  make 
^ynich  pnTchase"  (C.A.).     With  this  manifestation  of  their  loyalty 
■"  the  form   of    the    exclasivc  dealing  which  wc  should  now  term 
lloycotting,"  we  cannot  wonder    that  when   Monmouth  made  his 
'PpCirance  on  the  scene   in   his    ill-starred   rebellion,  the  Chapter 
^"f^  have  been  filled,  with  horror  and  al&im.     On  May  4,  1G85, 
^  meet,   and  vote  a  loan  of  jEIOO  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  as 
^^  Lieutenant  of  the  county.      Tbey  bear   that    bis   troops   are 
that  many  are  deserting  to  the  rebels,  and  that  he  is  thcre- 
■orely  in  need  of  help  (C.A.)-     On  July  1,  the  regular  day  for 
ftcir  qnartcriy  meeting,  there    is  only  one   canon    present.     He 
ily  reconia  the  &ct  that  on  that  very  day  the  rebels  were  in 
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possession  of  the  Catbcdral ;  tkcy  Lad  used  the  nave  u  a  stable  for 
tbeir  hors&s,  had    laid    sacrilegious    h&ndi     on    the    fomitore  and-S 
fittiug§  of  the  church  {readers  will  remember  Macaulay'a  narratiTC 
of  Lord    Grey's  defence  of   the  altar  at  the  risk  of   his  own  life), 
had    nearly  smashed    the  organ,  -which  had   been   bought  at  the 
KeaturutioQ  at  a  cost  of  £800  (p.  311).     The  Canon  (Tlolt,  who  had 
acted  as  Ken's  proxy  at  the  entbroaization),  strong  in  faith,  formally 
adjourned  the  meeting  to  the  20th  instant,  in  the  hope  that  by  thatnfl 
time  things  would  have  talcen  a  turn  for  the  better.      How  Monmouth 
ficd  from  Sedgmoor,  how  Peter  Mews,  Ken's  predecessor,  came  from 
TVincbester,    and  with  bis  own  hands  worked  the  guns   against  his 
former  flock;  how  he,  or  Ken  (ad/iuc  s«b  Jiidice  /in  ejil),  protested  j 
against  Ferersham'fl  military  execution  of  his  priaoncrs  without  trial  ;^ 
how  Ken  t-isited  the  prisoners  and  fed  them  at  hia  own  cost,  while 
Mews  preached  a  sermon  in  the  Cathedral  before  their  execution — 
thiH  belongs  to  general  history  rather  than  to  that  of  the  cathedral. 
Later  Chapter  records  throw  some  light  on  details.     The  Chancellor,] 
on  July  29    records  the  fulfilment    of    his  hopes  at  Sedgmoor,  or, 
as  he  puts  it,  Weston  Zoylnnd.     The  Cathedral  had  been  defended)^ 
"  conira  perditpllium  arma  et  odium,  contra  portaa  tnfcmi,^'     Now 
they  could  return  in  peace.  ^m 

"  Bern.  DeuB  nobis  hec  otis  fecit.''  ^H 

In  the  meetings  that  follow  large  sums  are  voted  to  repair  the  damage 
done  by  the  rebels,  nud  for  a  new  "silver  verge,"  to  replace  one 
which  they  had  looted.  £10  were  given  to  the  sacriatan  as  a  reward 
for  his  "very  honest  services  in  y*^  preservation  of  the  ornaments  and 
plate  belonging  to  it"  (the  Cathedral);  £20  to  Mrs.  Creighton  (the  wife 
of  the  late  Bishop's  son,  who  was  Canon  and  Precentor)  to  replace 
that  amouiit,  which  she  had  paid  to  the  rebels,  and  so  had  preserved 
the  Cathedral  and  the  Canon's  bouse  fivm  destruction.  H 

A  passing  trace  of  Ken's  influeuce  is  found  iu  a  grant  of  £10  for 
the  French  Protestants  who  had  fled  to  England  on  the  Kevocation  oC, 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.     He  himself  bod  given  jg4,000;  but  when  tl 
crisis  of  the  revolution  came,  we — Dean  Bathurst  and  the  Chapter 
accepted  his  deprivation  aud  elected  Kidder  without  a  word  of  protest.' 
Possibly  we  awoke  from  our  dream  of  James's  "inviolable  promise," 
and  our  public  view  of  things  in  general  may  have  Ijcen  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  the  Kiog  had  ahowu  symptoms  of  his  purpose  to  deal 
with  cathedrals  as  he  dealt  with  colleges.     Wells  was  apparently  ia-| 
tended  to  share  the  fate  of  Magdalen,  and  Jkmea  claimed  the  right,  i 
the  Pope  had  dune  of  old,  to  nominate  to  canonries  before  they  were 
vacant,  by  way  of  provision.*     Anyhow,  as  a  body,  we  offered  no 

•  Not  fewer  than  lixteen  of  these  Tjett«ra  of  Proyirion  are  fonn<l  in  our  ArdiiTM, 
tlteeo,  lifli-cn  arc  from  Cliarlea  H.  ftnd  dqo  from  James.     It  vu  oliviansly  tnMndtd 
ijo»ke  tkc  Utiiednl  (imply  » OTOWB  "presMvc."— ("Hiat.  MS3.  Comm.  IIL  363."! 
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:  to  the  Revolutiou,  and  only  two  prcbccdariea,  Walter  Hart 

d  SuDUcl  TLomu,  followed  Ken  into  tlic  ranks  of  the  Noiijurora. 

Of  the  dcana  who  followed  Eathurat  in  tbe  cifjlitecnth  century  I 

constrained  to  s&y  th&t  I  kooT  little  or  nothing.     If  I  give  their 

xm^ane«  and  dates — William  Grahftm    (1704),    Matthew   Braibford 

(X  713),  Isaac  Xfadox  (1733),  John    Harris  (1736),  Samuel  Creswickc 

^1739),  Lord  Praiicis  Seymour  (17G0) — it  is  chiefly  in  the  vague  hoye^ 

^to»  when  one  writes  to  Notes  and  Queries  for  information  on  obacorc 

KEkntters,  that  some  of  their  ilesceudauta  may  be  led  to  rescue  their 

■v^ij  rcTcrend  ancestors  from  the  dimucss  of  obliriou.       I  have  no 

d.o~ubt  that  they  played  their  parts  on  the  Cathedral  BtAgc  with  more 

oar    less  dignity,  looked  after  their  entates,  had   thpir  little  disputes 

"•with  tenantfl  or  with  vicars;  but  of  nny  facts  connecting  tliem  with 

"political,  ecclesiastical,  or  literary  history  I  am  altogether  ignorant. 

Tlie  influence  of  the  Zrii-geist  of  the  period  was  on  tbem,  and  that 

in  flueuce  lu  the  eighteeutb  century*  at  WeUa  as  elsewhere^  was  some- 

"tlxijig  of  a  uarcotic. 

If  the  tradition  reported  irom  our  fathers  by  Canon  Bcadon,  who 

died  in   1879  at  the  age  of  103,  be  trustworthy,  George  Witliam 

Xjakyn  (1799)  showed  a  somewhat  more  marked  individuality.      He 

"wiu  the  friend  of  William  Wyndham,  the  last  of  our  public  men 

of  mark  wbo  supported  bull^baitiog  and  cock-fighting  as  iudispea- 

Bable  conditions  of  uatiouol  niauliuess,  aud  he  showed  himself  aealons 

hi  tlie  same  cauHC,      On  oue  or  more  Saadatf  afteruooua  iu  the  year 

(■o  the  stori'  runs,  but   I  am  disposed  to  doubt  the  "Sunday") 

&  bull  was  publicly  baited  on  the  Cathedral  Green,   or,  as  othcn 

<»y,  in  the  market-place,   and  it  was  the  function  of  the  Penoj  clad 

In  full  canonicals,   to   open    tlje    gate   known   as  the  Dean's  Eye 

for  its  admission.      There    is  something  of   the   "eternal   fitness 

^'  iMngs "  iu  the  fact  that  a  chalk  memorandum  on  the  door  of 

""7  vine-cellar  records  the  fact  that  under  that  Dean,  on  January 

^  1805,  there  was  bottled  a  "pipe  of  portj"  with  certain  iinde- 

aplerable  quantities  of  iherry  and  bucellas  to   keep  it  company. 

«  one  is  not  altogether  wrong  in  the  kind  of  "ideal  biography" 

*l>icti  one  constructs  for  Dean  Lukyn  out  of  these  somewhat  frag- 

Oeniary  data,  the   change,  when    he    was  succeeded  by  the    Hon. 

lleiixy  Ryder,  in  1813,  must  have  been  somewhat  striking.     Tn  him, 

Mvtkom  the  late  Dean  liaw^  of  {Jlouccsler,  who  had  known  him  from 

wybood  upwards,  used  to  Bjieak.  when  oyer  four-score,  with  tears  ia 

■ii  eyes,  as  the  "  saintly  Ryder,"  we  have  an  almost  tepicscDtativc 

Utttiace  of  the  type  of  evangelic  dignitary  who  based  his  tcoehing  on 

Suneon's  Sermons  and  his  life  on  Wilbcrforce's  "  Practical  Christ- 

ouly."     Essentially  a  gentleman  in  manner  and  feeling,  connected 

by  birth   with  the  goTeming  classes,  be  yet  felt,  from  his  own  per- 

ttul  experience,  that  he  bad  a  Gospel  for  the  poor,  and  was  eager, 
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accordit)];  to  his  light,  to  preach  it.     It  yta&  tn  the  days  vhen 
Eraugelicol  moremcDt  had  cot  lost  its   tint  fervour   and   its  fint 
grace,  and  Ryder,  passing  beyond  the  narrow  opjiortunities  then  pre- 
Bented  by  the  Cathedral  pulpit,  was  ready  to  prench  at  any  time, 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  at  St.  Cuthbert's,  or  Wedmore,  or  elsewhere 
in  the  dioccRc.      In  him,  as  afterwards  in  Bishop  Law,  Ilannnh  More 
found  a  friend  and  supporter,  when    her  raission  -  work    among   the 
heathen  of  the  Mendips,  notably  tier  schools  at  Cheddar,  vere  de- 
nounced as  leading  to  immorahty  (the  charge  arose  out  of  evening 
Bible  classes),  and  her  traeta  were  publicly  burnt  by  the   farmer*, 
not,  it  waH  said,  vithout  the  connivance  of  some  clergy  and  squires,  ■ 
as  dangerouH  and  revnliitionary.       On  the  whole,  1  conceive  that 
Kydcr'a  influence  on  the  society  of  our  Cathedral  city  must  have  told 
largely    for    good.       It    is   true  that    he  accepted  an    arrangement fl 
which  docs  not  fall  in  with  our  standani  of  cither  epiacopal  or  decanal 
activity,  and  held  his  deanery  in  commendam,  first  with  the  biebopric 
of  Gloucester  and  aftern-ardi  with  that  of  Lichfield,  but  the  practic«fl 
of  thus  eking  out  a  poor  endowment  of  one  kind  by  the  wealth  of 
Buother  was  not  uncommon,  and  wherever  lie  went,  Rjtler  preached 
the  Gospel  as  he  had  been  taught  it,  and  the  "  common  people,"  fl 
for   the    most    part,  "heard  him  glaiUy."       With  the  dignitaries  of 
the  cathedrals  witb  which  he  was  connected  it  was  not  always  bo. 
A  grcat-uuclc  of  mine  was  ttica  Dean  of  Gloucester — a  scholar  of  M 
the  old  Eton  type,  who  had  translated  "  Lyddas  "  and  Gray's  "  Elegy  " 
into  Greek  verse.     He  did  nut  like  the  "  new  lights"  of  the  Evan- 
gelicals, and  is  said  to  have  refu>ied  to  admit  the  Dishop  into  the  pulpit 
of  his  own  Cathedral,     "Very  good  man,  Bishop  Kydcr,"  he  used  to 
eay;  "very  good  man.     Too  fond  of  preaching,   though;  and  then 
he's  always  talking  of  the  djflcrcncc  betivccn  juatitication  and  saacti-fl 
ficatiou.     ^Vhy,  of  course,  they  both  mean  just  the  saajc." 

In  1831  an  arrangement  was  elTccteil  by  which  Bishop  Ryder 
cschaiiged  the  deanery  of  WetlB  for  a  canoury  at  Westminster.  J 
held  by  Dr.  Edmund  Goodciiough,  The  state  ia  which  he  found  the 
Cathedral,  to  be  seen  in  part  in  a  water-colour  drawing  of  1826,  now 
in  my  posaeasion,  is  described  more  fully  in  a  MS.  record  by  one  offl 
the  then  Canons.  It  may  fairly  be  taken  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the 
cathedral  deformation  of  the  eightccutb  century.  The  Deans  who  left 
no  other  memorial  of  themselves  at  least  left  this.  From  the  western 
entrauce  to  the  Lady  Chapel  everything — walls,  columns,  stone  and 
Farbeck  marble  ulike,  roof;  all  were  covered  with  thick  coatings  of 
whitewash  and  yellow  ochre,  wbich  all  but  hid  the  capitals  and  other 
carved  work.  The  walls  throughout,  and  even  tic  columns  of  the 
Lady  Chapel,  were  blocked  up  with  monuments  and  tablets.  Tlic 
east  window  of  the  Lady  Chapel  presented,  like  the  others, 
of  coloured  glass.     The    Bishop's  stone   throne  was  painted 
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witk  tome   Uwdrj  anaMCBtatioB.     Tina  gilleM^  faiaM  in  Um> 

aaae  siylCr  roae  Bbove  ibe  italb  4W  nAer  nds  of  Uw  choir.     Dmui 

Goodeaough  ba*  Uie  boaosr  of  Inri^  bees  the  tint   to  initiate  k 

dtaB^  ( I&43^.      Libczml  ^ifb  of  bn  own  slinTd  up  otbrn — aotabtjr 

One  of  the  Cuioa3(  Atcbdcacoo   Birmer,  wbo  ^n  ±U)Ot>— to  »  like 

iibcnlitr.     Tbc   obstractm   BKUHtmeDta   utd   taUt'ts  vers  rattoral, 

'witb  one  or  two  exoeptuiu,   to  tbe  cIotst«rt;    tho  <«himBi  vne 

scrtpcd,  tboTC  of   Parbeck  m&rble  were  risiUe  w  «uch,  tlic  vltito- 

"wash   and   yellow  ochre   disappeared   fium  walla  auil  nxif.      An  oUl 

ooloured  patteru  in  tlie  roof  of  the  nare  was  fuuitd  umlcr  the  nbitcvraKli 

-a-nd  carefully  restored.  Encaustic  tiles  replaced  tbc  old  |<ia^-cniciit  of  tito 

X^atlj  Chapel.     TLe  work  wa«  unhnppiiT  stopped,  first  by  tbr  want  of 

:f  tiEiiU,  aod  tbeu  by  tbc  auddcu  dtatb  uf  tbc  Dcau.     It  was  his  Int  aim 

^^o    live  through  the  great  criais  of  tbc  Cathedral  Itoform  CominiMiou 

■^x»d  Acts  carried  into  effect  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  Whig  principlna, 

'^X^ro,  as   cUcwliere,  canons  and    dignitaries  rcmoiiBtrutud   ns  if  tlic 

'^V'c^rld  were    coming  to    an    end.     The   sacrcdiicsM   uf  property,  tbn 

^v^tcntions   of  founders,   tlic  wisdom    of   our    fiitiinni,    tbc    "  lenrnrd 

■*^i».urc''  and  tbe  "reward  of  merit"   tlieorios  of  cuthedrul   riidow- 

***Oiit  were  duly   paraded,  but  in  vain.      As  with  oDmr  cutliodntiN  of 

*«ao  Old  roundntion,  the  chanue-t  were  stitlJcicntly  iwcepiiig   in   their 

"^^liaractcr.     Tbe  eight  canons  wern  reduced  to  four;  und,  ititt«Ad  of 

*^**- opting  to  Tacaiicies,  tbey  were  iu  future  to  bo   iiomiiiatcd  bjf  llm 

"^i»liopi     Tlie  estates  of  tlie  prebeudaries  were  swept  into  tho  Lot  of 

*^«5  EcctesiaAtical  Commissioners,  aud  ajiptiwl  to  tbi;  iiugnicntatiun   of 

l*"^>or  livings  or  the  eudowmeut  of  new   parisbea,  and   they  rctaiticil 

**oir  title  only  "  a  Hon  prar/iendit.''      The  deanery    was    reduced    Ut   tt 

^^^^tutablc  i.'l,(XN>  a  year,  rcgardleii  of  tbc  cc>ht  of  luaintiiiuitig  Uin 

'^hitc  elephant "   of   its  stately  mansion.     Tbe    inoritalflo    bad, 

** Caterer,  to  be  accepted,  and   as   "all   tbiri^t   arc  Icm  dreadful  thftri 

***ey  seem,"  tbe  fears  and    forebodings  of  thoac   who   doprocRtcl    vt 

^^<3ical  a  reform  passed  into  a  calm    aojuictcence   in   changea   wlikrh^ 

**^    the  long  run,  bare    prored   to  be   beneficial,  and    which,  problUjr 

^'loagb,  averted  a  yet  more  rerulntioiiary  rctrenchuurrit. 

To  Dean  Goodenoogb's  time  aUo  bclooga  Ibc  Unutdutiun  tA  Ihn  T)i#r/' 

^^ical  CollegCj  with  its  thirty  ttvdcirta,  movtly  frttm  Otfffti  <tt  iU»M' 

oridge,  wbich  now  fomw  a  comfkmom  future  io  thu   lifit  nt  Viu\\», 

y^d  vkich,  thongh  not  formaDy  eovaccted  witb  tlie  C«tWinJ,  ll*lp« 

*bdirccily  to  realixe,  in  tamt  mtamrtf  Ha  onf^maX  iiieaJ.  Tba  t^mAtmU, 

^^n,  for  the  mort  psrt,  five  ia  tbc  Vbwi'  €%am,  met  m  ti»Ufn, 

t<aehen,  tmmomen  n  tbe  paniba  of  ike  taAj.     Tktjr  ^mm  %  UtUft 

rtienuit  ia  tbe  eoA^cpCioB  i«  tb* aarly  CiMHiiiiii  b  Uw  CM*' 

i>dralonSiada7>»«SMM'4i9*,     Aqr  «mt  «M  ftai  tiM»  iMr 

^^Tiabes  tbe  ■tieoriu  of  iirtiijiij  \M,    BMU^  K^Aert  *m<  IfialMy 

lalph  voeld.  1  Mifir,  rr>H«^  «hM  tt»f  aw  W«  «be  MmI  •*« 
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large- hearted  encrg)*  which  he  hail  shown  bcTore 
He  took  up  his  predecessor's  work,  and  brought  itj 


irhich  thcf  tupired  hiu  heea,  in  part  at  least,    attaineil,  though  ac 
\tf  the  mcchoiDiAm  wbicli  they  devised  as  certain  to  secure  it. 

In  Itichard  Jctikjns,  Master  of  Balliol,  vho  succeeded  GtxxJcnougbJ 
ID  18-ir>,  ve  have  a  deao  of  more  note  than  most  of  bis  predecessor).' 
He  bad  takcu  the  lead,  by  iuntsliiig  ou  the  plan  of  open  examinatioDS 
for  the  ScboIarahipA  aud  Fcllovihips  of  his  College,  ia  raising  Balliol  to 
the  high  position  irhir;h  it  gained  under  him,  and  which  it  has  ercr 
since  retained.     And  vhen  at  Wells,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
his  family  had    lield    property   for    generations,  he  Bhatred   for  his 
cathedral  the  same 
■for  his  college. 

to  completion.  lie  and  his  wife  contributed  1 1.500  to  it,  and  were^ 
supported  by  generous  gifts  froiu  others,  among  n'hom  Canon  Findec 
and  Mr.  P.  H.  Dickinson,  M.P.,  were  coQEpicuoiUi.  The  choir  galleries 
were  removed.  The  whitewash  was  scraped  from  the  roof,  and  the 
bosses  gilt  and  colunred.  Tlie  old  stalls  were  removed  and  replaced 
hy  others  with  stone  canopies,  tbrowu  hack  between  the  pillara  to  pr 
vide  another  row  of  scats  in  front,  so  making  room  for  the  forty  seat 
lost  by  the  removal  of  the  galleries.  A  new  stone  pulpit  took  the  plocoj 
of  the  old  wooden  one,  draped  in  worm-eaten  crimson  cloth  -,  as 
was  the  screen  behind  the  altar,  which  appears  iu  my  water-colour ' 
drawing.  Three  stained  glass  windows,  executed  unhappily  in  the 
earlier  stage  of  the  revival  of  the  art,  one  in  St.  John's  Cbnpel, 
two  in  the  clerestory  of  tlic  choir,  were  given  hy  private  frieada. 
Beans  Goodenough  and  Jenkyns  arc,  I  think,  entitled  to  take 
their  places,  even  if  hngo  interralio,  aide  hy  side  with  Blshopta 
Bcginald  and  Jocelyn,  among  the  founders  and  benefactors  of  Welb. 
Mr.  Freeman  is  severe  iu  his  judgment  of  the  alterations  which  were 
thus  effected,  aud,  in  many  poiuta,  I  am  compelled  to  agree  withfl 
!iim.  1  deplore  the  arrangement  (this,  however,  was  not  an  altera- 
tion) which  blocks  out  the  choir  from  the  nave,  aud  turns  the  former 
into  the  aemblaucc  of  a  college  cbapel,  ami  makes  it  dillicnlt  for  the 
organist, who  sita  ou  the  choir  aide  of  the  organ  that  rests  on  the  screea, 
to  conduct  a  nave  service  with  etEciency.  I  regret  the  substitution 
of  stone  stalls,  stuck  between  the  pillars,  for  the  long  line  of  corredA 
wood  stalls  which  in  most  cathedrals  furms  an  clement  of  dignitv, 
aud  the  removal  of  the  canopy  from  Bishop  Beekyngtou's  monument 
to  a  place  where  it  has  no  meaning  aud  serves  no  purpose.  These, 
however,  as  Mr.  Preemau  admits,  were  the  faults  of  the  time  rather 
than  of  the  man,  and  I  am  cuntcut,  while  labouring  for  the  present  aud 
the  future,  to  honour  the  memory  of  one  who,  according  to  his  light, 
endeavoured  to  serve  his  generation  by  the  will  of  God.  I  may 
add  that  the  good  done  by,  or  in  the  name  of,  Desu  Jenkjms 
WM   not   confined    to   the  CathedraL     His    widow    felt 
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'wai    canyiDg    out    his  fruhcs  wlien,  as    the    moat   fitting    tribute 

to    liis    memoiyj  she    built    the    Cburch    of    St.    Tbomas    for    the 

poor    iqn&lid     suburb     that    lies    to    the    east    of  the  Cathedral. 

Other  members  of  the  family  folloired  in  her  footalcjM  in  erecting 

■  a  parsonage  and  a  school.    Ou  the  whole,  the  expenditure  o£  upwariln 

"  of  tlfi.VW  by  a  single  family  on  a  siugle  parish  may  take  its  place 

amoDg  the  tnost  confipicuous  instunccs  of  tho   modem  eudowments 

wliich  thorough-going  Libcrationiats  claim,  from  the  mumeutof  their 

bestowal,  as  nationftl  property,  to  be  applied,  with  or  without  com- 

peatation  for  vested  iuterests,  to  tbe  use  iu  turn  of  all  dcuominationa, 

ov  free  education,  or  luuatic  asylums. 

In  passing  ou  to  my  own  immediate  predeceeBor,  (Jcorge  Henry 

SacheTcrell  Johusou,  irho  succeeded  Dcau  Jenkyua  iu   l»54,  1  shall 

confine  myself  to  but  a  brief  chronicle,     Oxford  meu  who  knew  the 

Uiiiver*ity  in  the  fourth  and  filth  decades  of  the  century  will  remem- 

^  bim  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  his  time.      It 

do«  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  many  meu  to  be  a  "  double-first " — to  win 

both  tlie  Ireland  and  the  Mathematical  Scholarships;  to  hold  success- 

i'elj  the  ProfessorahiiM  both  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Astronomy; 

tobre  a  Lord  Chancellor  and  two  Archbishops  among  their  College, 

Wfriratc,  pupils.    In  thoBC  days,  too,  ho  was  conspicuous  as  one  of  the 

BOrt  prominent  memhcrs  (at  one  time,  if  I  remember  rightly,  secretary) 

*f  tbe  Oxford  University  Commission,  to  which  most  of  the  reforms 

«f  liter  years  are  traceable.     The  deanery  was  doubtless  given  him 

»» ■  reward  for  the  services  thus  rendered.      He   was  moreover  a 

'^^itat  of  many  languages  and  literatures.      Unhappily,   the  over- 

*«k  of  early  manhood  tohl  on  the  health  of  later  years;  and,   with 

"Ueiception  of  a  volume  of  Cathedral  Sermons  aud  a  share  in  tho 

Nol«  on  the  Psalms  in  the  "  Speaker's  Commentary,"  he   has   left 

•*  writings  hy  which  he  will  he  remembered.      In  Ihc  annals  of  the 

"^cdral,  however,  his  name  will  be  eounectcd  with  the  last  great 

**k  of  restoration  in  ISTO-T-i,  when  the  weat  front,  the  blue  lins 

■liafU  of  which  had   become  crumbling  and   unsafe,   was,   with  as 

sinch  ropect  for  the  old  work   as  possible,  secured  agaiust  further 

"^j'uy.  partly  by  contributions  from  the  Chapter  Fund  and  the  Dean 

I'd  casoaa  individually,  partly  by  subscriptions  from  tlie   wider 

fnlitic. 

In  Kovcmher  1^1  Dean  Johnson  was  laid  in  the  Palm  Church- 
JVi.  There  is  something  suggestive  and  pathetic  in  the  fact  that 
^t  words  placed,  I  presume  1^  bis  own  request,  upon  his  tomb,  are 
liute  in  which  the  men  in  all  ages  who  have  kuown  most  hare  con- 
'"■ed  the  limitations  of  their  knowledge :  "  I'idcnitiS  ntmc  per 
I  tptnlim  in  amigmate,  tunc  autem  facie  ad  /aciem  :  Nunc  coynotco  eje 
fvit;  tunc  autcfft  eognoteam,  ticut  et  eoffnilut  turn." 
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And  hcM  I  murt  perforce  stop.  T  have  read  Burnet's  "  History  of 
his  owD  Times,"  snd  Swift's  caustic  parody  of  tlie  "  Memoirs  of  P.  P., 
Clerk  of  Uiis  PariBh,"  and  Lave  no  visli  to  dose  my  record  of  the 
Deans  of  WelU  witli  au  autobiogrniihy.  Tbe  Contemporary  Review 
moBt  be  content  for  ouce  to  asfiiuue  tbe  attitude  of  tbe  Relrotpeetive. 

E.  H.  Pldmptrb. 


NoTBN  (I). — I  km  indrlitcd  tomyfriccd  rannn  .T.  R.  Jack«nn,  Vioarof  tjoinh  Ilebnsv, 
for  (OHM  iofonnation  which  wm  new  to  me,  and  wbiab  is,  1  think.  luSicJcntly  intvrratini: 
to  find  k  plaot  bom.  I  wm  not  atvfttv  th«t  BmoDfi  tiic  priTtlfgc*  oi  wy  prcJeccMor*  wm 
thftt  of  Wng  ^Di  ttiiif  to  tinio   (ummnni'd  t<i    I'lirtiiiinant.     In  41*  Hcciry  1II.(I'2I>4)  > 

•  PBTliimant  wm  ckll»d  n.t  WoTcMrtrr.     It  cnniiiiitw)  of  \-2  ^>M\m\».  A  dMtiH  ^WoUi,  ' 

Kicter,  SoliBbuTf.  LiDooto,  nud  York).   10^  ilrlioU  niul    priun.  and  only  23  oablM.      ^ 
I'robnl.ily  tbe  ohi«(  ubjcct  of  tlis  rftrliftmant  wu  to  ribtain  a  niiWdy  from  tho  claigt, 
nod  iloaua  iwd  ardiimcaiii  wcra  eunimoaod  tliat  tbcy  miglic  bocU  vote,  and  inJliuiiet    ^^ 
tljL'ir  ckT^-y  so  tliftt  ilmy  iiiigUt  \iay  readily, 

111  ICIIU  .1 1'diliKiiioiit  wMi  (iimiiiciiiiii  fiir  a  nn>ro  iiiipoHmit  piir]xwe.  FontiiwB  Vlir^^^^J 
knd  Milt  a  k-tlcr  to  the  King  of  ScotUit'l,  iVHcrtin^  th&t  be,  m  I'ope,  was  th«  li<se  '''"^^Z^ 
of  tlmt  kiuciluin-  tJiwanl  1.,  iu  ooufequenoL',  onnvcned  a  I'arliaiueut  At  Liocum,  od^^^^ 
aiuojig  tliu»<  Kuuimoneii  were  Ilia  Iteans  of  Well*.  St.  l"*!!!'*,  Cliicheater.  and  Lichfirfd.^^^^ 
Iu  tliui  iQftoticu  writa  wuru  alw  iuiied — there  trai^  I  hctiovc,  no  iirccisloDt  (or  ii — (u  U^^^^^ 

c]*im.— Sir  IIakiiii  KiruL.^f,  Tiyrioptis  of  tfit  J'c<ra</e  ii^Enijland,  vol.  ii.  |».  7!*!J. 

(2).   I^IJV   CUAI'EL  VVi^iiJuWi.— The  ouly  i.lditioiuil  fuctn  tli,it    h»vo  eoma  to  i 
kiitJwtcitgc  ainca  VmI  1.  wa«  in  typu  aru  (11  that  n  "L'uncinc  lliatory  «f  tha  Cfaaitli  ^ 

Ht.  Aiidraw  in  WolU."  \iy  .lohn  Davin  (IJiOO)  >ji»akx  nf  tlw  winilnwnaN  being  filled  "■     ^i[_ 
atained  glua,  and  that  the  lUtcmRnt  ia  rc[>cjttrd  in  Winkla'a  "  Cathedrala  "  (IHS:^       j^i 

In  nritlicr  caae,  howevor,  is  bhcro  any  moQtioi]  of  tha  ]>oculiar  palclkwork  cliarMttr- of    i 

tlio  t;Iaw.  I 

PS. — S!aco  writinjg  the  at)ovc,  maro  dvJIiiita  and  tnialworlhv  ItifurRMitiDn  biaw 
to  me  in  a  Ivttor  frvmi  a  •iin-iving  nMmber  fit  Ilpsiti  Coorlcnnti^h  •  family,  wli 
followg:— 

"I  Lave  UD  recoil i^vliuii  (if  aiiytliiii){  Leiug  done  to  Lht)  irinduwi  Iruiu  the  tiuif 
(atlicr  L'stut-  tuWdU  till  tlia  work  of  r«!i(tonitiiin  ajidalt«niti')n<>ftLi<.-it.Tll«nnd*crTeo 
of  tlie  ulioir  was  dune.    1'lie  cast  wiadixv  in  thu  I<ady  (.'haiml  wua  tlicn  jiarUy 
aud  purtly  mneucd  liy  Willctiicttt,  M   miicli  uf  tlic  old  glit.ix  an>l  dmi^ua  Wineui' 
fMratnl  wjth  the  new  lu  (M'uld  lie  done  by  him.     My  iinpr<«.*inii  nlioiit  the  winoo"*^" 
that  ve  ii«tiltobe  inid  they  had  bccninjcirfid—ahatwred  cither  dniing  th«  lltWIifn^ — 
lat«r  in  t^lonmonth'a  riniiig— and  that  tlie  niiidowH  wcro  noon  after  rcglnMd  witli 
frauBifliit*, " 

I  Think  I  muit  admit  that  Biibm)  Law  is  fatiljr  entitled,  in  tli«  prmeut  stale  of 
evidence,  to  a  vonllol  ot "  Kot  Oiiifty."  i 
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II^HE  matter  tliat  U  made  tlie  subject  of  tliia  paper  is  not  lo-iUy 
-^      tbc  mtwt  promiQecii,  but  it  is  the  gruvc-st,  iu  Atneric-ou  alTairis. 
~t  uooe  upon  which  of  late  years,  as  wc  miglt  stiy,  much  inattcutioa 
^■•l)een  carefully  bestowed.      It  has  l)ccome  a  dreaded  que»tioti. 
We  ire  not  politically  indolent.     We  arc  denliug  couritgcously  with 
"^PXiv  wrioua  problems.     We  admit  that  uo  uatiou  lias  yet  so  shaken 
*toiig  and  opprcssioti  from  its  skirts  that  it  may  safely  or  honourably 
^t  iawn  in  a  state  of  mercantile  aud  icsthetical  prc-ucciipatiou.      And 
y^  ibc  matter  that  gives  us  daily  tbc  profuuudcst  unrest  goce  daily 
'*y  default.     The  nation's  bitter  experiences  with  it  in  years  past,  the 
***lHing  complieationa  that  men  more  cunning  than  wise  have  woven 
**XiUDd  it,  its  proucness  to  swallow   up  all  other  qucstiona,  and  tho 
®*^plions  of  raaeour  and  strife  that  attend  every  least  sign  of  its 
*l>octaucous  rc-o[)cning,  have  made  it  such  a  weurincss  and  olTtnce  to 
***€freat  majority,  and  especially  to  our  eomuiercial  impatience,  that 
^^c  public  mind  iu  large  part  eagerly  accepts  the  daugcrons  comfort 
**f  postponement. 
^         n'iiat  is  this  ijucation  ?     Superficially  it  is  whether  a  certain  seven 
■**li3HoD8  of  the  jieople,  one- ninth  of  the  whole,  dwelling  iu  and  native 
*<*  ike  Soulheru  States  of  tlie  Union,  and  by  law  an  undifferentiated 
P^tt  of  the  nation,  have  or   have  nut    the  same  full  measure  of  the 

t'^'-iLerican  citizen's  rights  that  they  wouhl   have  were  they  entirely  of 
'^Uiipeau,  instead  of  wholly  or  partly  African  descent. 

The  Kvco  millions  concerning  whom  the  question  is  asked,  answer 
*■  »ith  one  voice  that  they  have  not.     Millions  in  the  Northern 

Littles,  and  thousands  iu  the  Southern,  of  whites,  make  the  same 
*^\j.  While  other  millions  of  whites,  iu  Nortli  and  South,  respond 
^  >o  often  with  a  flat  contradiction  as  with  a  declaration  far  more 
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disconccrtiBg.  For  the  "  Southerner  "  speaks  truly  when  he  rtt<rt 
that  nowhere  in  the  entire  UnioD,  either  North  or  Sonth,  arc  the  d 
advantajfes  of  beini^  a  blnek,  or  partly  black,  man  confined  eutirely 
the  n!lalio:i5  of  domestic  lifo  and  jirivate  society ;  hut  that  in  en 
part  there  is  a  portion  at  least  of  the  commuuity  that  does  not  cli 
for,  or  even  willingly  yield  to  the  negro,  the-  whole  caleadar 
American  rights  in  the  same  far-rtiucltiug  amplitude  and  eaoredq 
that  they  do  for  or  to  the  vhitc  man.  The  Southern  irbtte  iq 
points  to  thouBonds  of  Northern  ondWcstern  fBCtoric«,countinB-roo 
schools,  hotclsj  churches,  aud  guilds,  and  these  attest  the  trutli  ofj 
counter- chiu-ge.  Nowhere  in  the  United  States  is  there  a  whole 
muuity  from  whieh  thiL>  black  man,  after  his  physical,  meaC^^f 
moral  character  have  been  duly  weighed,  if  they  he  weighed  ai^^^ 
not  liable  to  auSer  an  uucxplatucd  discount  for  mere  colour  andnc 
which  he  would  have  to  suffer  publicly  iu  no  other  country  of 
enliffhtcned  world.  This  being  the  fact,  then,  in  varying  ^tpm 
according  \f>  locality,  what  docs  it  prove  ?  Only  that  this  canDOt 
the  i%nl  point  of  issue  between  North  and  South,  and  that  this  tn; 
ficial  definition  is  not  the  true  ouc. 

Potting  aside  mere  differences  of  degree,  the  question  is  not,  i 
theae  thinga  so  ?  bat,  Ought  they  so  to  be  ?  To  tfaia  a  lai^  major 
in  the  Northern  States  from  ail  classes,  with  a  small  minority  of 
Southern  whites  also  from  all  ranke  of  life,  and  the  whole 
million  blocks  irrespective  of  party  leanings,  answer — No.  On 
other  hand,  a  large  majority  of  the  wliitei  in  the  Southern  States 
large  as  to  the  white  population  of  those  States,  bnt  a  vei;  sa 
minority  in  the  nation  at  large — answer  a  vehemeDt  "Tei,-  dii 
things  should  and  shall  be  so." 

But  how  does  this  small    minority  maintain  itself?     It  does 
owing  to  the  famlliiir  fact  that,  although  by  our  scheme  of 
ment  there  is  a  constant  appeal  to  the  majority  of  the  whole 
the  same  scheme  provides  also  for  the  defence  of  local  inter* 
flgniDst  roah  actions  of    national   majorities  by  a   parallel  conn 
appeal  (constantly  through  its  Senate,  and  at  times  iu   other  waj 
to  the  majority,  not  of  the  people  en  matte,  but  of  the  States  in  thl 
corporate  capacity.      Now,  a  very  largo  minority  in   the   Nort 
State?,  whose  own  private  declaration  would  be   agunst  n  diffei 
between  white  men's  and  other  men's  rightu,   nevertheless  refi 
now,  OS  they  refused  before  the  Civil  War,  to  answer  with  a  plain 
or  No,  hut    maintain,    with    the   Southern    white-rule    party,    I 
whether  thcie  thingn  ought  so  to  be  or  not  is  a  question  that  ei 
State  must  be  allowed  to  answer  for  and    to   itself  alone;  thus 
altering  the  Toice  of  the  nation  when  it  speaks  h^  Statet  as  Yirtuj 
to  nullify  that  negative  answer  which  would  be  given  by  a  majorit 
of  the  whole  people.     In  the  Civil  Rights   Bill  the  verdict 
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StAtca  vu  once  given  Kgnituf  nil  rnee  diiprimination  in  all  matters 
(yC  poblie  rigbta  whatsoever^  and  for  coufiuing  it  within  that  true 
doiD>i>i — of  prirate  choice — to  whicli  tlie  judgment  of  other  ChristiaQ 
ri«.tions  consjgiis  it.  But  the  Civil  Rights  Uill,  never  practically 
elective  in  the  communities  whose  upper  ranks  were  hostile  to  it, 
iBAsUtelj  perished  ia  the  uatioaal  Supreme  Court,  and  llic  Seuate 
KK>sjoritT  that  passed  it  wa»  lonj;  nf;o  lost  by  revolutions  in  the 
Scsatheni  States.  Thus,  by  a  fundamental  provifltou  iu  the  iiatioual 
^cyremment,  intended  for  the  xery  purpose  of  protecting  the  weak 
£>'oni  the  stroag,  a  Bmall  national  minority  is  enabled  to  withstand 
tXse  pressure  of  an  immense  majority. 

Whether  this  is  by  a  right  or  wrong  uae  of  the  provision  is   an 

|xft«(arablc  part  of  the  open  (incstion.     The  weak  arc  protcctcil  from 

glme  strong,  but  the  still  weaker  are  delivered  iuto  the  handH  of  the 

s-fcxmg.     Seven  millions  of  the  nation,  mostly  poor,  ignorant,  and 

i) graded,  are  left  for  the  dcGaitJou  and  enjoyment  of  rights  worth 

ore  than  safety  or  property  to    the  judgment  of  some  ten   other 

illiana  of  Dnquestioued    intelligence  and  virtae,  but  whose  intelli- 

g-*5iice  and  virtue  were  not  materially  less  when,  with  a  courage  and 

urowcss  never  surpassed,  they  drenched  their  own   land  with  their 

owva  blood  to  keep  these  darker  millions  in  slarcry.     However,  be  it 

Ik  use  or  an  abuse  of  the  nation's  scheme  of  order,  l>c  it  right  or 

wrroag,  this  is  politically  the  stronghold  of  the  conaerrativc  party  in 

the  .Southern  States;  and  it   is  made  stronger   still,  steel-clad  and 

turretcd,  aa  it  were,  with  tbe  tremendous  advantage  of  the  slutns  i/uo 

It     — that  eitsblisbed  order  of  things  which,  good  or  bad,  until  it  becomes 

H  intolerable  to  tbemselvea,  men  will  never  attack  with  an  energy  equal 

"  to  that  with  which  it  is  defended. 

■  But  political  strength  is  little  by  itself.     Tbe  military  maxim,  that 

Haodefeuceaare  strong  without  force  enough  in  them  to  occupy  their 

Hlioe,  is  true  of  civil  affairs.      Kntrenchinent  in  the  letter  of  a  con- 

BBtitntion  avails  little  with  the  people  at  large  on  either  side  of  a  ques* 

tion,  onleaa  the  line  of  that  entrenchment  ia    ON^cnpicd  by  a  living 

conviction  of  being  in  the  right.     The  most   ultra- Sou theru  position 

on  the  uegTO  question  has  an  clement  of  strength  close  akiu  to  this. 

I'd  Im  eight  is  the  only  real  necessity ;  but  where  ia  the   community 

tlimt  will  not  make,  and  defend  with  treasure  and  blood,  the  assiimp- 

Ition  that  what  is  necessary  ia  right  ?    "  Southerners,''  in  the  political 
*atiac  of  the  term,  may  sometimes  lack   a  clear,  firm-founded  belief 
that  they  are  right ;  they  may  have  no  more  than  a  reatle&s  cou- 
Sdeoce  that  otliers  are   as  wrong   as  they;  but  they  have  at  least 
i  Tn)fi>UQd  conviction  that  they  arc  moved  by  an    imminent,  unre- 
■itting,  imperative  nec«asitr.      Not  that  this  is  all ;    hundreds  of 
thcKuaoda  of  them,  incapacitated  by  this  very  conviction  from  falling 
isW  lympathy  with  the  beat  modem  thongUt,  Laro  bees  taught,  and 
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are  le&rniog  and  tetchiDg.  cot  onlf  on  the  hastinga^  but  ia  ftchool, 
ia  college,  st  the  fireside,  through  the  daily  preat,  in  the  social  circle, 
and  in  church,  th&t  in  their  altitude  on  the  negro  question  tbey  are 
legally,  morally,  aud  entirely  right. 

Now,  tpectfically,  what  are  tbeae  thingsthat  the  majority  of  a  five 
nation  says  ought  not  to  be,  while  a  ftcctional  majority  tri a m plian tly-'^g- 
maintains  tbcy  must,  vill,  ought  to,  and  aball  be  ?     Crirc  an  eiampl^^^c 
of  an  actual  griCTancc.     One  commonly  esteemed  the  very  least  oc^^tji 
the  list  is  this :   Suppose  a  mnti,  hie  wife  and  their  child,  decent  ir  f  ia 
person,  droas  and  deportment,  but  visibly  of  African  or  mixed  bloo<t>«)d, 
to  take  passage  on  a  railway  train  from  some  city  of  the  Easter:— ^-^-fB 
States,  as  Boston,  or  of  the  Western,  as  Chicago.    They  will  be  throw  -"spu^  wg 
publicly  into  company  with  many  others,  for  an  ordinary  Amenca«x^:aa 
railway  paBsengcr  coach  seats  Bfty  pereons,  and  a  sleeping  car  a-  m^w  tir ' 
commodatca  twenty-five;  and  they  will  receive  the  same  treatmeHr^aeot 
from    railway  emploi/^ef  and  pastcngera,  as  if,  being  otherwise  ja-«L.^ua( 
what  they  are,  they  were  of  pure  European  deaccut.      Only,  they  wir-^mrili 

be  much  less  likely  than  white  pereons  to  seek  or  be  offered  ni m  ew 

acquaintanceships.    Arriving  iu  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  any  oth-.^cner 
Northern  city,  they  will  easily  fiud  accommodation  in  aomc  hotel  of 

such  grade  as  they  would  be  likely  to  choose  if,  exactly  aa  they  u^^KK, 
they  were  white.  They  may  chaucc  upon  a  houec  that  will  refiu^^BK, 
on  account  of  their  colour,  to  receive  them  ;  but  such  action,  if  ma^^-de 
known,  will  be  likely  to  receive  a  wide  public  reprobation,  and  sea*  Ji* 
applause  even  from  the  press  of  the  Soulheru  States.  If  the  trnvellui-  "" 
choose  to  continue  their  journey  through  the  night  they  will  be  t^^^** 
to  hire  and  occupy  bertbs  in  a  sleeping-car  and  to  use  all  its  a*  — °' 
cesaories — basins,  towels,  pillows,  &c. — without  the  least  chance  •^  " 
molestation  in  act  or  speech  firom  any  one  of  passengers  or  en^Aojf^^^' 
let  such  passengers  or  employh  be  from  any  State  of  the  Uoio*' 
Northern  or  Southern. 

But  on  reaehiug  the  Southern  States  the  three  travellers  will  fin  i 
themselves  at  every  turn  under  special  and  offensive  restrictions  lai^ 
upou  them  not  for  any  demerit  of  person,  dress  or  manuers,  but  solely  *' 
and  avowedly  on  account  of  the  African  tincture  in  their  blood,  how-""^' 
ever  slight  that  may  be.      They  may  still  be  enjoying  the  comfort*  oc-"^^ 
the  sleeping-car,  by  virtue  of  the  ticket  bought  in  a  Northern  Sta 
and  not  yet  fully  redeemed.     But  they  will  find  that  while  in  oa 
Soutfaeru  State  they  may  still  ride  iu  an  ordinary  first-class  railwi 
coach  without  hiudrauce,  in  another  they  will  fiud  themselves  turned 
away  from  the  door  of  one  coach  and  required  to  limit  tbcmaelves  to 
another,  equal,  it  may  be,  to  the  firat  in  appointments,  and  inferior 
only  in  the  social  rank  of  its  occupants.     Thvy  may  protest  that  iu 
America  there  are  so  public  distinctions  of  social  rank ;  but  this  will 
avail  them  nothing.     They  may  object  that  the  puscBgeis  ia  the  car 
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■^ja  which  they  are  excluded  stc  not  of  one,  but  paJpably  of  many 
^i3,cil  widely  diflerent,  Bocial  ranks,  and  that  iu  the  car  to  which  tiiey 
iX"^  utigoed  are  people  not  of  their  grade  only,  bat  of  all  sorts ;  they 
^ ill  be  told  with  great  plainnesa  that  there  is  but  oue  kiud  of  negro, 
flxcy  will  be  told  that  they  are  assigned  equal  but  separate  accotn- 
csdntion  because  the  presence  of  a  persou  of  wLoUy  or  partly  African. 
iTood  iu  tbe  same  railiray-car  on  terms  of  social  equality  with  the 
vl»it«  pauengen  i$  to  these  white  passengers  an  intolerable  offence; 
j^sitl  if  the  husband  and  father  replies  that  it  is  itself  the  height  of 
vulgarity  to  raise  the  qnestion  of  private  social  rank  among  atraugcrs 
in  railway-cars,  he  will  be  fortunate  if  he  is  only  thrust,  without  more 
ndo,  into  the  "  coloured  car,"  and  not  kicked  and  beaten  by  two  or 
ilirce  white  men  whose  superior  gentility  has  been  insulted,  aud  he 
and  bis  wife  and  child  put  off  at  the  next  station  to  appeal  iu  vaiu  to 
itiC  courts.  For  in  court  he  will  find  that  railway  companies  are  even 
i-e^oiKcI  by  the  laws  of  tlia  State  to  maintain  this  ignominious 
»ciJamtion  of  all  who  betray  an  African  tincture,  refined  or  unrefined, 
clceau  or  unclean,  from  the  presence  of  the  white  passengers  in  the 
^raUclasa  cars,  be  these  paascagcrs  ever  bo  promiscuous  a  throng. 

SiKih  is  an  example  of  one  of  the  Icoat  grievances  of  the  coloured 

maa  under  the  present  Hgims  in  the  Southern  States  ;  and  so  dull 

the  commoQ  perception  of  wrongs  committed  at  a  distance,  that 

ivdseda  of  thonsanda   of  intelligent,  generoas,  sensitive  people  in 

tti«?  Northern  States  are  daily  confessing   their   inability  to  sec   any 

serious  hardship  in  such  a  ease,  if  only  the  "  coloured  car  "  be  really 

eqvsl  in  its  appointments  to  the  one  in  which  only  white  people  of 

ever^  sort  are  admitted ;  as  if  a  permanent,  ignomiDious  distinctioa 

on  account  of  ancestry,  made  in   public,  by   strangers,    and   in  tho 

ijopient  of  common  public  rights,  were  not  an  insult  or  an  injury 

lai  joined  to  some  bodily  discomfort.     Let  it  be  plainly  under- 

•tood  that  though  at  least  scores  of  thousands  are  iutelligent  and 

Ssoleel,  yet  the  vast  majority  of  coloured  people  in  the  United  States 

^re  aeither  refined    iu  miud  uor  veiy  decent  iu  person.      Their  race 

has  ncTcr  had    "  a  white  man's   chance."     In  America  it  has  been 

Under  tbe  iron    yoke  of  u  slavery  that  allowed   no  distinctions  of 

^orth  to  crou  race  lines;  and  in  Africa  it  has  had   to  contend  for 

tbe  mastery  of  wild  nature  on  a  continent  so  unconquerable  that  for 

ihoQsands  of  years  tho  white  race  has   striven   in  vain  to  subdue  it, 

*od  is  only   now  at  last  strong  enough  to  pierce  it,  eariebcd,  en- 

^ishtened,  aud  equipped    by  the  long   conquest  of  two  others   less 

"*» pregnable.     For  all  that  is  known  the  black  is  "an  inferior  race," 

^^OHgh  how,  or  how   permanently,  inferior  remains   unproved.      But 

^_  the  core  of  the  coloured  man's  grievance  is  that   the   individftal,  ia 

^1  ^ftttcia  of  right  that  do  not  justly  go  by  race,  is  treated,  whether 

^B  Quix  or  child,  without  regard  to  perton,  dross,  behaviour,  character. 
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or  tfpiratioDSj  in  paliHc  and  by  law,  aa  tbough  tbe  Afiican  tin 
much  or  little,  vcrc  itself  iitupidttjr,  squalor   and   rice.      But  let 
see  whether  the  grievance  grows. 

On  pasMTtg  into  a  third  Southern  State,  the  three  trarcllera,  thoa? 
still  holders  of  fint-class  tickcta,  will  be  required  to  confine  thfc.^^ 
■dvM   to  the  BO-callcd  sceond-cl&ss  car,  a  place  nerer  much  bcti-^ 
thitn  a  dramshop.      'VMieu  the  traiu  stops  for  meats,  and  the    pu«^^_ 
gem,  men,  wtimen,  and  children,  the  rough,  the  polished,  all   thro^^ 
into  one  common  caiing-room  to  receive  a  common   fare  and  ntt^y^. 
tion,  these  three  must   eot  in  the    kitohcn  or  go  hungrir.      N'or  tm,K 
they  even    await  the  coming  of  a   train,  in  some   railway  statim^^B, 
eiccpt  in   a  wparatc  "  coloured  waiting-room.'*     If  they  tint  k  e 
some  Southern   city  thc-y   will  encounter  the  most  harassing  ■i^h.i 
whimsical  trcfitment  of  their  most  ordinary  public  rights  as  AiiKrie^v^ 
citizens.     They  may  ride  in  any  street-car,  however  crowded,  ant^^id 
beside,  or  even  craomied  in  among,  white  men  or  women  of  any  ■-   ~» 
CTcry  station  in  life;  hut  at  the  platform  of  the  railway  train,  or^^at 
the  threshold  of  any  theatre,  or   concert,  or  lecture  hall,  the j-  nE^  Jl 
be  directed  to  the  most  undesirable  part  of  the  house  and  compell^s-i 
to  take  that  or  nothing.     They  will  6ud  the  word  "public"  nrcK-j 
means  public  to  them;  that  they  mny  not  even  draw  books  from  tb»* 
public  libraries  or  use  their  reading  rooma.     Should  the  harried  »m.<i 
exasperated  man  be  so  fierce  or  indiscreet  as  to  quarrel    with  tixf 
strike  some  white  man,  he  will  stand  several  chances   to  a  vliiCe 
inan'ai  one  of  being  killed  on  the  spot.      If  neither  killed  nor  )imlt 
killed,  but  brought  into  court,  he  will  hare  ninety-nine  chances  io    a 
bnndrcd  of  confronting  a  jury  from  which  cither  by,  or  else  tu  ■pite 
of,  legal  provision,  men  of  African  tincture  hare  been  wholly  or 
almost  wholly  excluded.      If  scut  to  prison  he  must  come  under    a 
penal   system    which    the  report    of  the    national    commissioner  of 
prisons   officially   pronounces  "a  hlot  upon  civilization."     He  will 
find  the  population  of  tlie  State  prisons  often  ninc-tcnthi  coloated, 
dividird   into  chain  gangs,  farmed  out   to  private  hands,  even  lal^ 
leased,  and   worked  in.  the  mines,  quarries,  in  railway  constmctioKi, 
and  on  turnpikes,  under   cordons  of  Winchester   rifles ;    verittble 
quarry  sinvcs.      He  will  find  moat  of  the  few  white  convicts  Qoilef 
this  system  suffering  the  same  outrages ;  but  be  will  also  find  tlast 
the  system  itself  disappear  wherever  this  general  altitude  towaid  tlxfi 
black  race  disappears,  and  that  where   it  and  its  outrages  contint«*r 
the  race  line  in  prison  is  obliterated  only  when  the  criminal  hoooiB^' 
a  negotiable  commodity  and  it  coata  the  leasee  money  to  maiDt&£s 
the  absurd  distinction.      He  would  find   the    number  of    colonr^^ 
tncn  within  those  deadly  cordons  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  etrfoor^^ 
population  outside,  aa  compared  with  the  percentages  of  blacks  £-» 
&ud  out  of  prison  io  States  not  under  this  rigime.     There  are  StaC 
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prisons  ID  which  he  wooltl  fiad  the  coloured  cooTicts  serving  sea- 
teoces  whose  sTenige  is  Dearly  twice  that  of  the  white  coDvicta  in 
the  same  places  for  the  same  crimes.*  In  the  ume  or  other  prLsons 
Ih)  would  find  coloured  youths  and  bojra  by  scores,  almoat  by  huu- 
dreds,  coosortiug  with  older  crimiDals,  and  under  seatcaces  of  aevon, 
tec,  tweuty  years,  while  the  State  Icgislatorcs  rote  down  year  after 
year  the  efforts  of  a  few  courai^us  aud  hamauo  mou  either  to 
establitih  reformatories  for  coloured  youth  or  to  introduce  the  clemcut 
of  refomi  into  their  so-called  penitentiaries.  Should  he  some  day 
escape  alire  across  the  dead-line  of  Winchesters  he  will  be  hunted 
'with  bloodhounds. 

Bat  suppose  he  commits  uo  offence  against  person  or  property ;  ho 

will  make  another  list  of  discoreries.     lie  will  find  that  no  aeloct 

school  under  "  Southern  "  auspices  will  receive  his  child,     lliut  if  ho 

acsda  the  child  to  a  public  school  it   must  be,  as  re([uired  by  law,  to 

a  school  eiclusively  for  coloured   children,  even  if  his  child  is  soveu 

times  more  white  than  coloured.     Though   his   child    be  ^ntlc,  well 

bebaTcd,  cleanly  and  dccorounly  dressed,  and  the  coloured  school  eo 

situated  as   to   be   naturally   and   properly  the  choice   of  the  veriest 

riff-nff  of  the  school  population,  he  will  have  no  more  liberty  than 

before;  he  will  be   told    again,   "  \Vc  know  but  one  kind  of  negro." 

Tbc  child's   father   aud   mother  may   tliemaelves   be   prufossioual  lu- 

stmctors ;  but  however  highly  trained ;  of  whatever  reputation   for 

moral  and  religious  character ;   however  talented  as  teachcn  or  dis> 

dpbaarians;  holding  the  diploma  of  whatever  college  or  university, 

neUcsIcy,  Vassar,  Yale,  Cornell ;  and  of  whatever  age  or  czpericuce, 

Ibey  will  tind  themselves  shut  out  by  law  from  hceomiug  teachers  lu 

■ay  public  school  for  white  childrcL,  whether  belonging  to  and  filled 

from  the  "  best  neighbourhood,"  or  in  and  for  the  lowest  i|uartcr  of 

^teys  and  ahautica.     They  will  presently  learn  that  in  many  hundreds 

*^f  Southern  Bchoul-dintricts  where  the  ]X)pulatious  are  too  sparu;  aud 

Poor  to  admit  of  separate  schools  for  the  two  races,  the  cbihlroo  of 

*Ktth  are  being  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  the  very  alphabet  rather 

^haa  let  them  enjoy  a  common   public   right  under  a  common  roof, 

Tbey  will  find  that  this  separation  is  not  really  based  OD  aoy  in- 

^padty  of  children  to  diatinguish  between  public  aud  private  social 

'ebtiona;  but  that  the   tame   separation   is   enforced  among  adults; 

^tod  that  while  every   Southern  State  is  Iskmcuting  iti  inability  to 

'luke  aoythiog   like  an   adequate   outlay   for   public  education,  aud 

^'ttodicda   of   thousands    of   coloured    children    arc   growing    up   iu 

»l)w>lBt£  illiteracy  largely  for  lack   of  tcachcra   and  stiioulhouaes,  aa 

*lpennre  isolation  of  race  from   race   is   kept  up  evcu  iu  the  |j'>nual 

tdKKkls  and  teachers'  iuxtitutea.      Kven  in  the  house  of  wonhjp  and 

4e  divinity  school  they  would   find  themselves  punued  by  the  sain* 

^  '  Ss.  -3^  SticBtBgrth.^  Ctrntrnff  Mtft^r,  S^  IMC 
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inTtdiotu  dintiactions   and    separatioiui    thnt  h»A   foHoved    them 
every  step,  and   would    folloir  and   attend  them  stUl  to  and  in  tlu 
Tcry  almshouse  and  innanc  asvlum.  M 

And  then  they  would  make  one  more  discorerr.  Tbcy  wowl 
find  that  cot  ouly  were  they  rictiniB  of  bolder  mfractioos  of  tin 
most  obviouH  common  rights  of  humanity  than  are  olTcrcd  to 
peoplt?  elsewhere  iu  Chmtcudom,  save  oiUy  the  Chinaman  in  the 
west,  but  that  tu  make  the  ojjpression  more  exaaperntitig  still,  the 
is  not  a  dingle  feature  of  it  in  any  one  State,  though  juBti6cd 
the  pica  of  sternest  necessity,  that  docs  not  stand  condcmDcd 
its  absence,  under  the  same  or  yet  more  prononncctL  conditioos, 
90mc  other  State.  Sometimes  even  one  part  of  a  State  mU  att 
stultify  the  attitude  held  in  another  part.  In  Virginia  or  Sc 
Carolina  a  coloured  person  of  decent  appearance  or  behai-iour  t^^^ 
ait  in  any  fmt-claHti  railway  car;  but  in  Georgia  the  lav  forbids  ^ 
and  in  Kentucky  the  law  leaves  him  to  the  caprice  of  railv^ 
management*,  some  of  which  accord  and  others  withhold  the  rigb 
In  some  States  he  is  allowed  in  the  jury-box,  in  some  he  is  kept  i 
by  the  letter  of  the  statutes,  and  in  some  by  evasions  of  tbe 
-while  in  Tenncaacc  some  couutics  admit  bim  to  jury  duty  and  otit 
exclude  bim  from  it.  In  one  or  two  Southern  cities  the  teacben 
coloured  public  9chool<t  must  he  white;  in  certain  others  they  mi 
"be  coloured ;  and  in  still  others  they  may  be  either.  In  Loc 
certain  railway  trains  and  nteamboata  run  side  by  side  within  a  i 
of  one  another,  where  in  th<!  trains  a  negro  or  mulatto  tnay  i 
where  be  will,  and  on  the  boats  ho  must  confiDe  himself  to 
separate  (juartcr  called  the  "  frcodnian's  bureau." 

The  Civil  Kights  Bill  was  fought  for  years  and  finally  de 
with  the  plea  that  it  infringed  the   right  of  common  carriers 
entertainers  to  U9,e  th^ir  own  best  judgment  in  distributing  their: 
sengers  and  guests  with  an  equitable  consideration  for  the  comfort  < 
all.     In  lact,  it  only  forbade  distributions  that,  so  far  from  cod 
ing  the  common  comfort,  humour  the  demand  of  one  cmdely 
assorted  private   social  class  for  an  invariable,  ignominiona  isolat 
or  exclusion  of  another.      Yet  the  same  States  and  persODSwIioi 
cOVctually  made  this  pica,  either  allow  and  encourage  ita  use 
cover  fur  this  tyrauuouii  inequity,  or  else  themselves  ignore  their 
plea,  tisurp  the  judgment  of  commou  curriers  and  eutertainen, 
force  them  by  law  to  make  this  race  distribution  whether  they  de 
it  best  or  not. 

And  yet,  again,  all  over  the  South  there  are  acattered  coQe 
academics,  and  tributary  grammar  nchoobi  established  and  maintaiE 
at  the  expense  of  indtviduala  and  societies  in  the  Northern  Stat 
for  the  education,  at  low  rates  of  tuition  and  living,  of  the  aspit 
poor^  without  hindrance  aa  to  race  or  sex.     For  mure  than  tweot 
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^Kn  these  establishments  have  fiourislicd,  and  beeo  &  boou  to  the 

— ^fricMi-Amcricau,   as  well  as  to   the  almost    equally   noted   "  poor 

"whites  "  of  the  Southern  iiiouutaiii  regions,  eaiitlhilU,  and  "  pauper 

^counties,"  and  through  both  theac  classes  to  the  ultra-Southern  white- 

-snaa  of  the  towns  nad  plautatious — a  boou  the  natiunol  value  of  which 

^3ieitbcr  he  nor  one  in  a  thousand   of  its   hundreda   of  thtmsandn  of 

^^foithcm  sapporters  has  an  adequate  conception,  else  these  catablish- 

:entl  fTonld   receive   seven   times   their   present   pecuniary  support. 

"^^lieaa  institutions  hare  graduated  some  hundreds  of  coloured  students 

-au  physicians  and  lawyers.     At  cue  time  lately  they  had  more  thau 

"^dght   hundred  dirinity  students,  nearly  all  of  them  coloured.     Their 

""gupils  of  all  grades  aggregate  over  seventeen  thousand,  and  the  six- 

'Vceu  thousand  coloured  teachers  iu  the  public  schools  of  the  South 

^iate  come  almost  entirely  from  tliem.     But  now  in  tbcsc  institu- 

"Vions  there  is  a  complete  ignoring  of  thoec   race  distinctions  in  the 

ijoymcut  of  commou  public  rights  so  religiously  enforced  on  every 

ide  beyond  their  borders ;  and  yet  none  of  those  unuamable  disasters 

^Xare  come  to  or  from   them  which  the  advocates  of  these  onerous 

"IBioblic  distinctions  and  separations  predict  and  dread.     On  scores  of 

Soitthcm  hilltops  tbese  schools  stand  out  almost  totally  without  com- 

^^•luotis  or  competitors  iu  their  peculiar  field,  so  many  rcfatationa, 

'^uible  and  complete,   of  the  idea   that   any   interest  requires  the 

^c»loured  American  citizen  to  be  limited  in    any  of  the  civil  rights 

~tthat  would  be  bis  without    questiou   if  the  same  man  were  white. 

^^irtually,  the  whole  guild  of  educators  in  the  Southern  States,  from 

^Dnce  regarding  these  institutions  with  unqualified  condemnation  and 

^etuoity,  arc  now  becoming  their  fricndH,  and,  iu  some  notable  cases, 

"VlKir  converts.     So   widely    have  the  larger   colleges  demonstrated 

^^lieir  nniqae  bcaeficcnce  that  in  some  eases  Southern  State  Govern* 

^nmto,  actively  hostile  to  the  privileges  of  civil  liberty  they  teach  and 

^^iply,  are  making  small  annual  appropriations  in  contribution  toward 

"^heir  support.     So  bristling  with  inconsisteacics^  good  and  bad,  would 

^3ur  three   travellers   find    this  tyrannous    and  utterly  unrepublican 

"•"^jfrnif.     Nowhere  else  in  enlightened  lands,  and  in  this  day,  do  aO 

^Usy  millions  sec  tbcir  own  fcllow-citizcns  so  play  football  with  their 

■implcst   public  rights ;  for  the  larger  part  of  the  Southern  white 

people  do  with  these  laws,   of  their  own  making,   what  they  please, 

keeping  or  breaking  tliem  as  convenient. 

But  their  discoveries  would  still  go  on.  They  would  hear  these 
opprtssioos  justified,  by  Southern  white  people  of  the  highest  standing, 
ud — roore's  tbc  shame — by  Northero  tourists  in  the  South,  on  the 
Sretuid  that  the  people  upon  whom  tbey  are  laid  arc  a  dull,  vicious 
ueleao  race,  contact  iritb  which  would  be  physically,  intellectually, 
nil  Donlly  oSensive  and  mtBcbievotis  to  a  higher  race.  And  when 
itiey  might  ask  why  the  lines  of  limited  rights  are  not  drawn  around 
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Uie  coDiipicuouBly  dull,  ricious,  aud  unclcuu  of  botli  races  for 
pratccttun  of  the  opposite  sort  in  botli,  tlicy  vould  come  face  to 
vith  the  amazing  aasamption  that  the  lowest  vbite  maa  is  somt 
a  little  too  good  for  crca  so  much  contact  vith  the  highest  bUc 
may  b«  necessary  for  a  common  enjoyment  of  public  rights ; 
therefore,  tbat  no  excellence,  moral,  mental,  or  physical,  inboi 
attained,  can  buy  for  a  "  man  of  colour,"  from  these  aeparatioi 
any  distinetion  between  the  restrictioua  of  his  civil  liberty  and  t 
of  the  stupidest  and  squalideat  of  his  mce,  or  bring  Uim  one 
nearer  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  a  ■white  man ;  or,  if  at 
tbcn  only  oa  a  matter  of  the  white  man's  voluntary  condcscen 
and  with  the  right  disguised  os  a  personal  privilege.  They  « 
find  that  the  race  line  is  not  a  line  of  physical,  moral,  or  intellei 
excellence  at  all.  Stranger  yet,  they  would  learn  that  no  prt 
tion  of  white  men's  blocxl  in  their  own  reins,  unless  it  waahei 
the  very  memory  of  their  African  tincture,  can  get  them  abatei 
of  tbosfi  deprivations  decreed  for  a  dull,  vicious,  unclean  race, 
thai — men,  women  and  ebildreu  alike — hundreds  aud  thousand 
Dttxed  race  arc  thus  daily  and  publicly  pimished  1>y  their  brot 
for  the  sins  of  their  fathers.  They  would  find  the  race  line  » 
race  line  at  all. 

They  would  find  that  the  mere  contact  of  race  with  race  is  not 
matter  objected  to,  but  only  any  aud  every  sort  of  contact  ui 
equal  footing.  They  would  find  that,  what  no  money,  no  famt 
personal  excellence,  and  no  fractional  preponderance  of  Euro] 
blood  can  buy,  cau  ueverthelcaa  he  bought  instantly,  and  without 
of  these  things,  by  the  simple  surrender  of  the  attitude  of  pi 
equality.  They  would  find  that  the  entire  essence  of  the  ofience, 
and  everywhere,  where  the  race  line  is  insisted  on,  is  the  appari 
of  the  coloured  man  or  woman  as  his  or  her  own  master ;  that  msi 
hood  is  all  that  all  this  tyranny  is  intended  to  preserve,  aud  that 
moment  the  relation  of  master  and  scriraut  is  visibly  eatabli 
between  race  and  race  there  is  the  hush  of  peace. 

"  What  is  that  negro — vhat  is  that  mulattress — doing  in  ha 
asks  one  private  individtml  of  another  in  some  public  ptaee ; 
the  other  replies — 

"  That's   nothing ;    he  is  the   servant  of    that    white    nun 
behind  him  ;  she  is  the  nurse  of  those  children  iu  front  of  her." 

"  Oh  !  all  right."  And  the  "  cordial  relation  "  is  restored.  I 
conversation,  or  equivalent  soliloquy,  occurs  in  the  South  a  hum 
times  a  day. 

The  surrender  of  this  one  point  by  the   coloured   man   or  woi 
buys  more  than  peace — it  buys  amity;  nn  amity  clouded  only 
slight  tiQct,  and  constant  atr  and  tone  of  command  on 

Of  ry  gross  and  imperfect  attitude  of  deference  on 
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oUier,  aad  tlie  perpetual  uurcet  tbat  &liraya  accompanies  forcible 
po*Ms>K>n  of  anj'tbing.  Buteincc  do  people  ever  compelled  aootlicr 
to  pay  too  moch  for  peace  without  somehow  paying  too  much  for  it 
tbemselves,  the  master  eaate  toluratfH,  with  unsurpassed  supineucss 
lai  nnconsciousiicss,  a  more  indolent,  iuefllcient,  sloreuly,  uneleui, 
antrastworthy,  itUmanuered,  uoisy,  diarespectful,  disputatious,  and 
jel  senile  domestic  and  public  menial  »cri-icc  than  is  tolcratwl  hy 
Vij  other  enlightened  people.  Such  is  but  one  of  the  amallcst  of 
OMv  pavmcuta  which  an  intelligent  and  refined  community  haa  to 
make  for  maintaining  the  linca  of  master  and  scrvaut-hood  on  caste 
iutead  of  on  individual  ambitiou  and  capacity,  and  for  the  forcible 
qnalisatioii  of  millious  of  uue(|ual  indivicluals  under  one  common 
poblic  dtldfUD.  Other  and  greater  payments  and  lossea  there  are, 
uaral,  political,  industrial,  commercial,  as  wc  nhall  sec  when  we  tum^ 
U  now  we  must,  to  the  other  half  of  this  task,  and  answer  the  two 
inpatient  questions  that  jostle  each  other  for  precedence  as  they 
^ring  from  this  still  incomplete  statement  of  the  oooditioa  of 
l&in. 

He  two  questions  are  these  :  If  the  case  is  so  plaiu,  then,  iu  the 
fint  place,  how  can  the  millions  of  intelligent  and  virtuous  white 
people  of  the  South  make  such  a  political,  not  to  say  such  a  moral, 
Biitakc?  And,  in  the  second  place,  how  can  the  overwhelming 
nillioas  of  the  North,  after  spending  the  frightful  costs  they  spent  in 
tbe  war  of 'Gl-'65,  tolerate  this  emasculation  of  the  American  freedom 
*Wh  that  war  is  supposed  to  have  secured  to  all  alike? 

As  to  the  Southern  people  the  answer  is  that,  although  the  Southera 

Uiaster.class  now  cxirdially  and  unnQimou^ly  admit  the  folly  of  slavc- 

■oldiugj  yet  the  fundamental  article  of  political  faith  on  which  slavery 

'Vvled  bu  not  been  dbplaccd.     As  to  the  people  of  the  North  the 

•"awer  is  wmplcr  still :  the  Union  is  saved. 

The  Northern  cause  in  our  civil  war  was  not  primarily  the  abolition 

^f  slavery,  althongh  many  a  Northern  soldier  and  captain   fought 

'^'•iiily  for  this  and  eared  for  no  other  iwiuo  while  this    remained. 

*^iie  Soatbern  cause   was   cot  merely  for  disunion,  tbough  many  a 

^Outheni  soldier  and  captain  would  never  bare  taken  up  the  sword  to 

^tfend  nlavcholding.  stripped  of  the  dtMgaac  of  State    sovereignty. 

''^hc  Northern  cause  was  pre-eminently  the  national  unity.      Plmand- 

t^^tioD  waa  not  what  the  North  fought  for,  but   only  what  it  fought 

I    '^ttb.     The  right  to  secede  was  not  what  the  South  fouf,'ht  for,  but 

^^nly  what  it  fought  with.     The  great  majority  of  the  Southern  white 

)>«ople  loved  the  Union,  and  consented  to  its  destruction  only  when 

^liere  seemed  to  be  no  way  to  nave  »lavery ;   the  great  bulk  of  tlie 

^ortfa  consented  to  destroy  ilavery  only  when  there  seemed  no  other 

H    ^tj  to  save  the  Union.     To  put  in  peril  the  Union,  on  one  side,  and 

■     *latery  on  the  other,  was  enough,  wbcu  nothing  else  waa  enough,  U» 
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drench  one  of  the  greatest  satl  happiest  lands  on  earth  vith  the  blood 
of  handrcds  of  thousands  of  her  own  children.  Noir,  what  thiog  of 
supreme  value  rested  on  this  Union,  and  what  on  this  slnrcrj,  that 
they  should  have  hccn  defended  at  laeh  cost  ?  There  rested  oo^  at 
more  truly  there  underlay,  each  a  fundamental  principle,  conceited 
to .  be  absolutely  essential  to  the  safctj-,  order,  peace,  fortnne,  and 
honour  of  society  ;  and  these  tno  priuciplcs  were  auLagouistic. 

They  were  more  than  antagouiHtlc ;  they  were  antipodal  and  irre> 
condlablc.  No  people  that  bold  cither  of  these  ideas  as  cardinal  ia. 
their  political  creed  will  ever  allow  the  other  to  he  forced  upon  thenai 
&om  without,  as  long  ns  blood  and  lives  will  huy  deliTcrauee.  Bodes 
were  brought  from  the  mother  country  when  America  was  ori)(i»*^^ 
colonized,  and  both  have  their  advocates  in  greater  or  lc«s  number  i::^ 
the  Northern  State*,  in  the  SouthcrUjand  wherever  there ia  any  freedt 
of  thought  and  speech. 

The  common  subject  of  the  tno  is  the  great  lower  mass  of  socic 
The  leading  thought  of  the  ouc  is  that  mass's  Elevation,  of  the  otl 
its  Subjugation.  The  one  declares  the  only  permanent  safety 
public  society,  and  its  highest  devclopmeat,  to  require  the  coi 
elevation  of  the  lower,  and  thus  of  the  whole  mass,  by  the  free  s^s] 
government  of  all  under  one  common  code  of  equal  civil  rights, 
came  from  England,  but  it  was  practically,  successfully,  bencficenl 
applied  on  a  national  scale  first  in  the  United  States;  and  Amc 
claim  the  right  to  call  it,  and  it  prc-cmincntly,  the  American 
promulgated  and  established,  not  by  Northcrucnt  or  Southenicrs  004 
greatly  more  than  another,  but  by  the  nnscctional  majority  of  a  wfai^l 
new  nation  born  of  the  idea.  The  other  principle  declares  public  safe^ 
and  highest  development  to  require  the  subjugation  of  the  lower  toami 
under  the  arbitrary  protective  supremacy  of  an  untitled  but  hcredita>7 
privileged  class,  a  civil  caste.  Not,  as  it  is  commonly  miscalled,  an 
aristocracy,  for  within  one  race  it  takes  in  all  ranks  of  society ;  not 
an  aristocracy,  for  an  aristocracy  exists,  presumably  at  least,  with  the 
wide  consent  of  all  classes,  and  men  tn  any  rank  of  life  may  b&re 
some  hope  to  attain  to  it  by  extraordinary  merit  and  service ;  but  a 
caste;  not  the  embodiment  of  a  modem  Eoropeau  idea,  bat 
resuscitation  ofau  ancient  Asiatic  one. 

That  One  of  these   irreeoncilablc  ideas  should  by-and-by 

all-dominant  in  the  formation  of  public  society  in  one  region,  and  ill 

apposite  iu  the  other  region,  is  diic  to  original  differences  id  the  codOi 

dittona  under  which  the  colonica  were   settled.     In    the    South     d| 

racr-stonc  of  the  social  structure  was  made  the  plantation  idas*— 

de  lands,  an  accomplished  few,  and  their  rapid  aggrandizement    V 

e  fostering  oversight  and  employment  of  an  unskilled  many.        ^ 

i  North  it  was  the  village  and  town  idea — the  notion  of  farm 

ij,  skilled  labour,   an  intelligent  many,  and  olttmate 
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't.liz-oQgh   aD  assured  public  tranquiUity.       Nothing  could   be  more 
sia.tura]    tban  for  African   slavery,  once  iutroduoet},  to  floiirisb  and 
sftpread  under  the  one  idea,  and  languish  and  die  under  tlic  other.     It 
is   liigh  time  to  be  done  saying  that  the  South   retained  Blavery,  and 
't:-lie  North  rcnouDCcd  it,  merely  because  to  the  one  it  was,  and  to  the 
-«:>ther  it  was   not,  lucrative.     It  was  incntablc  that  the  most  con- 
spicuous feature  of  one  civilization  abould  be  the  public  achool-liouBD 
^tncl  of  the  other  the  slave-yard.    Who  could  wish  to  raise  the  equally 
idle  and  offensive  question  of  praise  and  blame  ?     When.  Northcrnera 
<ianie  South  by  thousauda  and  made  their  dwelling  there,  ninety-uLno 
^utidredths  of  them  fell  into  our  Southern  error  up  to  the  eyes,  and 
t-liere  is  notluui;  to  prove  that  had  the  plantation  idea,  to  the  cxclusioa 
of  the  \111age  idea,  been  planted  in  all  the  colonics,  xto  should  not  by 
"this  time  have  had  a  West  Indian  civilisation  from  Horida  to  Oregon. 
But  it  was  not  to  be  bo.      Wherever   the  farm  village   became  the 
Sermioal  unit  of  social  organizatiou,  there  was  developed  in  its  most 
<ioiiiprehe naive    integrity  that  American  idea  of  our  Northern  and 
Southern  fathcn,  the   representative   Helf-goTCmmcnt  of  the  whole 
I>BOple  by  the  constant  free  consent  of  all  to  the   frequently  recon- 
sidered choice  of  the  majority. 

tSnch  a  aebcme  can  be  safe  only  when  it  includes  imperatively  the 
Continual  and  diligent   elevation  of  that  lower  mass  whieh   liumau 
Society  everywhere  is  constantly  precipitating.     But  slaveholding  on 
^Uy  large  scale  could  not  make  even  a  show  of  public  safety  without 
'^hc  coutinaol  and  diligent  debaitcmcnt  of  its  coBlared  lower  millions. 
Wherever  it  prevailed  it  was  bound  by  the  natural  necessities  of  its 
***a  existence  to  undermine  and  corrode  the  national  scheme.     It 
^^ustaught  the  new  gencrutiuus  of  the    white   South  that    the  elav&> 
•aiding  fathers  of  the  republic  were  approvers   and  advocates  uf  that 
**d  practice  whleb  by  their  true  histories  we  know  they  would  gladly 
***■€  destroyed.      It  mistaught  us  to  construe  the  right  of  a  uniform 
Bovemmcnt  of  all  by  all,  not  as   a  commou  and  iualieuable  right  of 
•^^in,  but  as  a  privilege  that  became  a  right  only  by  a  people's  merit, 
**id  which  our  fathers  bought  with  the  blood  of  the  llcvolutiou  in 
177G-83,  and  which  our  slaves  did  not,  and  should  not  bo  allowed  to, 
^oiie.     It  mistaught  us  to   seek   prosperity   iu  the  conecutratiou 
Ihstead  of  the  dilfusiou  uf  wealth,  to  seek  public  safety  iu   a  state  of 
(lege  rather  tban  a  state  of  peace.      It  gave  us  subjects  instead  of 
^llo«>citizcna,  and  fsJsely  threatened  ua  with  the  utter  shipwreck  of 
poblic  and  private  society  if  we   dared  accord  civil   power  to  the 
degnded  oaiUions  to  whom,  we  had  forbidden  patriotism.     Thus,  it 
ooald  not  help  but  mistcach  us  also  to  subordinate  to  its  preservation 
&e  maiutcnaucc  of  a  national  union  with  those  Kortlicrn  commuuitiea 
to  whose  whole  scheme  of  order  slaveholding  was  as  intolerable  as  the 
liaion  was  to  slaveholding,  and  to  rise  at  length  against  the  will  of  the 
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majority  ftnd  dissolve  the  Union  vhen  that  majority  refused  \n  gii 
tiarelioldiiig  the  natioaal  laDction. 

The  other  system  taught  the  inhcrcat  ri^ht  of  all  haman  socie^ 
to  self-gorcrnment.  It  taught  the  impersonal  civil  equality  of  al 
It  admitted  that  the  prirato,  personal  iao(iuality  of  indindaala 
iiievitabie,  ncceasary,  right,  and  good  ;  but  condemned  its 
ut  up  arbitrary  public  inequalities.  It  declared  public  eqt 
be,  on  the  one  band,  the  only  true  and  adequate  couuterpoiae 
private  inequalitiesi,  and,  on  the  other,  the  best  protector  and  ^ 
moter  of  just  private  inequalities  agaiast  uujust.  It  held  that  firtti 
intelligence,  and  wealth  arc  their  oim  sufficient  advantage,  and  nee 
for  aclf-protcction  no  arbitrary  civil  prcpoudcrnucc ;  that  their  poi 
of  eclf-protcction  arc  never  inadequate  save  when,  by  forgctt 
equity,  they  mass  and  exasperate  iguorancc,  vice,  and  poverty  agati 
them.  It  insisted  that  there  is  no  safe  protection  but  self-protectit 
that  poverty  needs  at  least  as  much  civil  cquipmcut  for  sclf-prot 
tion  as  property  needs  ;  that  the  right  and  liberty  to  acquire  int 
gencc,  virtue,  and  wealth  arc  just  as  precious  as  the  right  and  lit 
to  maintain  them,  and  need  quite  as  much  self-protection  ;  that 
secret  of  public  order  and  highest  prosperity  is  the  common 
equal  right  of  all  lawfully  to  acquire  as  well  aa  retain  every  eqoit] 
means  of  self-aggrandizement,  and  that  this  right  is  aasored 
all  only  through  the  cousent  of  all  to  the  choice  of  the  majon 
frequently  appealed  to  wilbuut  respect  of  persons.  And  last,  it 
taught  that  a  governmeut  fouuded  on  these  principles,  and  holdii 
them  essential  to  public  peace  aud  safety,  might  comfortably  bear ' 
proximity  of  alien  neighbours,  whose  ideas  of  right  and  order 
not  implacably  hostile  ;  but  that  it  had  uo  power  to  abide  unlc 
eould  pat  doim  any  iDtcmal  mutiny  against  that  choice  of 
majority  which  was,  aa  it  were,  the  nations  first  commandment. 

The  war  was  fought  end  the  Union  uivcd.  Kought  as  it  was, : 
the  issue  of  the  consent  of  all  to  the  choice  of  the  majority, 
conviction  forced  its  way  that  the  strife  would  uever  cud  in 
until  the  liberty  of  self-government  was  guaranteed  to  the  cn( 
people,  aud  slavery,  as  standing  for  the  doctrine  of  public  safety  I 
subjugation,  destroyed.  Hence,  first,  Emancipation,  aod 
Enfranchisement.  And  now  even  the  Union  saved  is  not  the 
measure  of  the  nution's  triumphs  ;  but,  saved  once  by  arms,  it 
at  length  to  have  achieved  a  better  and  fuller  salvation  still ;  for 
people  of  the  once  seceded  States,  with  a  sincerity  that  no  gent 
mind  can  question,  have  returned  to  their  old  tore  of  this  saved  Ui 
and  the  great  North  and  West,  full  of  elation,  and  feeling  what 
may  call  the  onus  of  the  vinnlng  side,  cries  "  enough  t "  and  aat&s 
more. 

Thus  stands  the  matter  to-day.     Old   foes   are  daspin^ 
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fields  ulicrc  once  thejr  met  in  battle,  and  touching  glasses  across  the 
banqueting  boaH,  pledging  long  life  to  the  Union  and  prospcritj  to 

^'*.He  new  South  ;  but  at  every  fcaat  there  ia  one  empty  scat. 
"Why  Bhould  one  seat  be  ever  empty,  and  every  gaest  afraid  to  look 
't.hat  WSJ  ?  Becauic  the  Southern  white  mau  swears  upoa  his  father's 
enword  that  none  but  a  ghost  shall  ever  sit  there,  And  a  ghost  is 
"fchcrt"  ;  the  ghost  of  that  old  heresy  of  public  safety  by  the  mass's  aub- 
3  ligation.  This  is  what  the  Northern  people  cannot  understand. 
'-X^Uia  is  what  makes  the  Southern  white  man  an  enigma  to  all 
'^lie  world  beside,  if  not  alao  to  himself.  To-day  the  pride  with  which 
Sxe  boasts  himself  a  eitixcn  of  the  United  States,  and  the  sincerity 
tb  which  he  declares  for  free  government  as  the  only  safe  goverii- 
lent,  cannot  he  doubtt-d;  to-morrow  comes  an  explosion,  followed  by 
iBtich  ■  niiaintcrprctation  of  what  free  government  requires  and 
*V)rI)ida,  that  it  is  hanl  to  identify  him  with  the  nineteenth  century. 
3^ mancipation  destroyed  domestic  bondage  ;  EnfraDchisemeat,  as 
K&early  as  its  mere  decree  csji,  has  abolished  public  servitude ;  how, 
"then,  does  this  old  un-American,  uu-Dcraoeratic  idea  of  subjugation, 
"^liich  our  British  mulhcr  country,  and  Europe  as  well,  are  so  fast 
^*"cpadiatiug — how  does  it  remain  ?  Was  it  not  founded,  in  these  two 
*onns  of  slavery  ?  The  mistake  lies  just  there  :  they  were  founded 
**i   it.  and  removing  them  has  not  removed  it. 

It  has  always  been  hard  for  the  North  to  understand  the  alacrity  with 

Hich  the  ex-slaveholdcr  learned  tocondema  as  a  moral  and  economic 

^rr^^T  that  alavcry  in  defence  of  which  be  endured  four  years  of  deso- 

ting  war.      But  it  was  genuine,  and  here  ia  the  explanation  :  He 

lieved  persottat  enslavement  essential  to  subjugation.      Emanelpa- 

**c>n   at   one    stroke  proved   it   was   not.      But   it  proved  no  more. 

*-^>ifortunatcly    for    the    whole    nation,    there     was    already,  before 

^**inucipation    came,  a  defined  status,  a  peculiar  niche,  waiting  for 

••"ocd  negroes.     They  were  nothing  new.     Nor  was  it  new  to  lose 

^**»90Dal  ownership  in  one's  slare.     When,  under  emancipation,  no 

^*»e  el«e  eould  own  him,  we  quickly  saw  he  was  not  lost  at  all.    There 

*^C  irtood,  beggar  to  us  for  room  for  the  sole  of  his  foot,  the  land  and 

^*1  its  appliances  oum,  and  he,  by  the  stress  of  his  daily  needs,  captive 

*^  the  land.     The  moment  he  fell  to  work  of  his  own  free  will  we 

**v  that  emancipation  was  even  more  ours  than  his;  public  order 

*VxkI  fast,   oar  homes  were  safe,  our    firesides  uninvaded ;  he  still 

•*»T«d,  we  still  ruled  ;  all  need  of  holding  him  in  private  bondage 

^u  disproved,  and  when  the  notion  of  necessity  vanished  the  notion 

bright  vanished  with  it.      Emancipation  had  destroyed  private,  but 

^•d  hardly  disturbed  public,  sulijngatioo  ;  the  ex-slave  was  not  a  free 

lu;  he  was  only  a  free  negro. 

Then  the  winners  of  the  war  saw  that  the  great   issue  which  had 
jtopardized  the  Union  was  not  settled.      The  government's   Fouuda- 
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tiOD  principle  was  not  re-established,  and  could  Dot  bo  while 
Xuiliions  of  the  country's  population  were  without  a  voice  as  to  who 
should  rule,  who  thoiild  judge,  and  what  should  bo  law.  Dut,  as  wc 
have  seen,  the  absolute  civil  cq:nalLtf  of  privately  and  socially  unequal 
men  was  not  the  whole  American  idea.  It  waa  counterbalanced  by 
an  enlarged  application  of  the  same  principle  in  the  abeolut*  equality 
of  unequal  States  in  the  Federal  Union,  one  of  the  greatest  willing 
couce^siouR  e\'er  made  by  stronger  political  bodies  to  weaker  ones  iilM 
the  history  of  goverumeut.  Now  manifestly  this  great  concession  of 
et^uality  among  the  unequal  Htatcs  becomes  inordinate,  unjust,  and 
dangerous  when  miiliotis  of  the  people  iu  one  gcogmphicaL  scctioa^ 
native  to  the  Eoil,  of  native  parentage,  having  tics  of  interest 
sympathy  with  no  other  land,  are  arbitrarily  deuied  that  politic 
equality  wifltin  the  States,  which  obtains  elsewhere  throughout  the 
Union.  Tliis  would  make  us  two  countries.  But  we  eatinot  be  two 
merely  federated  countries  without  changing  our  whole  plan  of 
government;  and  we  cannot  he  one,  without  a  common  founda^H 
lion.  Hence  the  frcedman'a  cnfranchincmcnt.  It  was  given  him» 
not  only  because  enfranchisement  was  his  only  true  cmaacipatiouj 
bnt  also  because  it  was  and  i»  impossible  to  withhold  it  and  carry  oa 
JVmericnu  government  ou  Americaa  ground  principles.  Kcithcr  the 
nation's  honour  nor  its  safety  couht  allow  the  rc!>torstiou  of  revolted 
States  to  their  autonomy  with  their  populations  divided  by  Hnes  of 
status  abhorrent  to  the  whole  national  structure. 

Northern  men  often  ask  perplexedly  if  the  frcedman's  cnfr 
chisemcnt  was  not,  as  to  the  South,  premature  and  inexpedient; 
while  Southern  men  as  often  call  it  the  one  vindictive  act  of  the  con- ' 
queror,  as  foolish  as  it  was  cruel.  It  was  cruel.  Nut  by  intcDtion, 
and  may  be  unavoidably ;  but  certainly  not  for  its  baste,  but  for  ita 
tarditiCBS.  Had  enfrancLisemeut  come  iuto  elTect,  as  emaneipatiou 
did,  while  the  smoke  of  the  war's  last  shock  was  still  in  the  air,  when 
force  still  ruled  unquestioned,  and  civil  order  and  system  hatl  not  yet 
superseded  martial  law  ;  could  it.  while  wounds  were  still  warm,  and 
dislocations  had  not  yet  sot  and  stiffcued,  have  come,  operating  wit 
surgical  authority  and  despatch,  and  proving,  as  emancipation 
by  one  vast  practical  demonstration,  the  grouudlessuess  uf  the  horror^ 
sud  terror  which  the  anticipation  of  both  alike  inspired^  the  agonicsj 
the  shame,  and  the  incalculable  losses  of  the  Reconstruction  j>eriod  that 
followed  might  have  been  spared  the  South  and  the  nation.  Instead, 
there  came  tno  unlucky  postponements  ;  the  alow  doling  out  of  re- 
enfranchisement  to  the  best  intelligence  of  Southern  wlute  socicty^fl 
and  the  delay  of  the  frecdmaa's  enfrancbiscmcnt — his  civil  emancii>a- 
tion — until  the  "old  South,"  instead  of  reorganizing  public  socictvia 
larmony  with  the  national  idea,  largely  returned  to  its  entrcnchmenta 
in  the  notion  of  exclusive  white  rule.     Then,  too  late  to  avert  a  new 
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strife,  and  aa  little  more  than  a  defensive  oBbet,  the  freedmaQ  was 

inTcatfd  vith   citizenship,   and  the  eiperiment  hegau  of  trying  to 

Mtabtish  a  furm  of  public  order,  wboreia,  uuder  a  political  ec|iiality 

UOorded  bj  all  citizeuti  to  all  eiti£(>iia,  new  and  old,  intelligence  and 

lirttw  would  be  bo  free  to  combiQe,  and  ignorance  and  rice  feel  so 

free  to  divide,  as  to  ensure  the  majority's  free  choice  of  rulers  of  at 

Uart  enough  intelligence  and  virtue  to  secure  safety,  order,  and  pro- 

ptiL   This  cxpcrioicnt,  the  North  helicTcd,  would  succeed,  and  eince 

tliii  vas  the  organic  embodiment  of  the  AmericaQ  idea,  for  ivhich 

it  had  just  shed  seas  of  blood,  it  atands  to  reason  the  Kurtb  would 

not  bave  allowed  it  to  fail.     But  the  old  South,  Btil!   bleeding  from 

hei  thousand  wounds,  but  as  brave  as  when  she  fired  her  first  gun, 

believed  not  only  that  the  experiment  would  fail,  bat  also  that  it  was 

duigcrouH  and  dinhonourabLe.    And  to-day,  both  in  North  and  South, 

a  widespread  impression   prevails,  that  this  is  the  experiment  which 

Tta  Cried,  and  did  in  fact  fail,    Whereas  it  is  just  what  the  old  South 

nerer  allowed  to  be  tried.      Practically  the  experiment  was  at  once 

reduced  and  unceasingly  confined  to  the  limitii  of  a  vain  trial  by  the 

inedmao  and  a  small  white  minority  to  eiitahliifh   the  American  idea 

in  its  complete  integrity,  while  the  great  bulk  of  the  old  master  class 

baoterery  energy  to  defeat  it,  uuder  a  feeling  of  intolerable  indignity, 

ud  the  profound,  or  at  least  the  passionate,  conviction  that  its  com- 

l>Ietc  Tccognitiou  would  be  followed  by  a  St.  DomingaQ  wreck  of 

public  and  private  society. 

TiOM  ia  the  whole  gecrotof  the  Negro  Question's  vital  force  to-day. 
And  yet  the  atruggle  in  the  Southern  States  baa  never  been  by  the 
blacks  for,  and  by  the  whites  against,  a  blat-'k  supremacy,  but  only 
fur  and  against  au  arbitrary  pure  white  supremacy.  From  the  very 
fitBt  until  this  day,  in  alt  the  freedmau'a  iutellectual  crudity,  he  has 
beU  fast  to  the  oue  true,  uatiuual  doetriuc  of  the  absence  of  privi- 
lege ud  the  rule  of  all  by  all,  through  the  common  and  steadfast 
eoBaent  of  all,  to  the  free  aud  frequent  choice  of  the  majority.  He 
kaa  never  rejected -white  men's  political  feilowuhip  or  leadership  he- 
onae  it  was  white,  but  only  aud  always  whcu  it  waa  uusouud  in  this 
doctrine.  His  party  has  never  beeu  a  purely  black  party  in  feet  or 
|irinciple.  The  "  aolid  black  vote  "  is  only  by  outside  preaaurc  aolidi- 
fied  about  a  principle  of  Americaa  liht-rty,  which  ia  itself  against 
Boliditj,  and  destroys  the  political  solidity  of  clasECs  wherever  it  has 
free  play.  But  the  "  solid  white  vote  '' — which  is  not  solid  by  in- 
cluding all  whites,  but  because  no  coloured  mau  can  truly  enter  its 
ranks,  much  leaa  its  councils,  without  accepting  an  emasculated 
emancijMitioo — the  solid  white  vote  is  solid,  not  by  outside  pressure, 
but  by  inherent  principle.  Solid  twice  over:  first,  lu  each  State, 
from  ainccre  motives  of  aeif-prescrvation,  aolid  in  keeping  the  old 
senile  class,  by  arbitrary  classification,  servile;  and  then  solid  again 
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by  B  tacit  league  of  Sontbern    States  aroand  ihe   assQmcd  right  o! 

each  State  separately  to  postpone  a  true  and  complete  ettiancipation 

long  OS  the  arbicrnriW  mlinf;  clus  in  itn  own  private  council  deem!^ 

best;  which    mcnn?,    as   long   bb  the  fear   remains  that,    with  fill 

American   libertjr. — tliia  and  no  more — to  all    alike,  tlie  freed 

would  himself  usurp  the  arbitrary  domiifation  now  held  orei  him,  an*^^^       ^„ 

plunder  and  ilestroy  society.  ^^^^^^Ufi 

So,  then,  the  Southern  question  at  its  root  is  aimply  whether  thes- 
is a»y  real  grouud  suQIcieut  to  justify  this  fear  and  tlie  attitude  talc* 
againat  it.     Only  remore  tliis  fear,  which  rests  on  a  majority  of 
vbole  white  South  despite  all  its  splendid,  well-proved  courage,  i  _ 
the  question  of  right,  in.  law  and  in  morals,  will  ranith    along  t^  ^^•^^ll^^'v 
the  notion  of  neeesaity. 

Wboerer  attempts   to  remove  Ibis  apprehension  must  meet  it 
two  forms:  lirst,  fear  of  n  bojjelesa  wreek  of  public  gorerament  *-■«- 
complete  supremacy  tif  the  lower  mass;  and  second,  fear  of  a  y-~—ti 
more  dreatlful  wreck  of  private  society  in  a  deluge  of  social  eqoali^H^. 

Now,  as  to  public  goTcrnracnt,  the  frcedmBn,  whatever  may  bea^^d 
of  hismiRtnkcsi,  has  never  shown  an  intentional  preference  for  nnirclB^y 
Had  he  sach  a  bent  he  would  have  betrayed  something  of  it  vb^^n 
our  civil  war  offered  as  wide  an  opportiuiity  for  its  indulgence  uaci^^y 
millions  in  bondage  ever  bad.     lie  has  shown  at  least  as  prompt        * 
choice  for  peace  aud  order  ns  any  "  lower  million  "  ever  abowed.  T^^^° 
Ticee  said  to  he  bis  in  iiiordlnntc  degree  arc  only  such  oa  always  ^^S^ 
with  degradation,  and  especially  with  a  degraded  atatua  ;  and  «ben,^^\* 
Kecon  struct  ion  years,  he  held  power  to  make  and  unmake  lawa,  am^^     * 
all  hia  degradatiou,  all  the  efforts  to  eoiifiuc  him  still  to  an  arhitrar^;^      J' 
servile  staltu),  and  all  his  vicious  special  legislation,  be  never  removi 
the  penalties  from  anything  that  the  world   at  large  calls  a  crimv  - 
Neither  did  be  ever  show  any  serious  dtsjxisitiou  to  establish  race  roW- 
The  whole  spirit  of  his  emaucipatiou  uud  cnfrancbisemeDt,  and  hr 
irbole  struggle,  was  and  is  to  put  race  rule  of  all  sorts  under  foot, . 
Bct  Dp  the  common  rule  of  all.     The  fear  of  anarchy  in  the  Sontbt 
States,  then,  is  only  that  perfectly  natural  and  largely  excusable  fc 
that  benets  the  upper  ranks  of  society  everywhere,  and  often  sue 
fully  tempts  them  to  commit  inequitable  usurpations;  and  yet  a  fci 
of  which  no  amount  of  power  or  privilege  ever  relieves  them^thc  fe 
that  the  stupid,  the  destitute,  and  the  vicious   will   oombioe 
tbcm  and  rulebyehecr  weight  of  Dumbers. 

Majority  rule  is  an  unfortunate  term,  in  that  it  falsely  implies  th^  *"^^  J 
Tcry  thing  ;  whereas  its  mission  in  human  aSairs  is  to  romoro  precisely-' ^^^^ 
this  danger.      In    fact  a  minority  always  rules.      At  least  it  always^- 
can.      All  the  great  majority  ever  strives  for  is  the  power  to  cfaoos-*^' 
ly  what,  and  what  Icind  of,  a  minority  it  shall  be  ruled.     Wliat  thi^  J*-"^ — j 
loosing  majority  shall   consist  of,  and  hence  the  wisdom  and  publr-^^^^j 


of  its  choice,  wiU.  dcyend  mauil^  uyoa  the  attitude  of  thoso  wL^ 
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liold,  against  ibc  pover  of  mere   numbers,  tlie  far  greater  paipers  of 
intelligence,  of  virtue,  aud  of  wcaltli.      If  tlicsc  claim,  b^  virtac  of 
fhcir  own  sclt-cstimatc,  an  arbitrnry  rifrht  to  rule  aud  say  who  shall 
Tule,  the  lowlier  elctucutg  of  society  will  be  bound  together  by  a  jnat 
sense  of  grievance  and  a  welUgrouuded  reciprocation  of  distrust,  tlic 
forced  rule  will  coutinue  only  till  it  can  be  overturned,  aud  wliile  it 
laaU   will  be  utteuded  by  largely  uncouuted   but   euormoua    losses, 
monil  aud  uiatcrial,  to  all  ranks  of  society.     But  if  the  wise,  the 
Upright,  the  wealthy  comniaud  the  courage  of  our  Americ&u  fathers, 
*o  dum  for  all  men  a  common  politic.il  equality,  without  rank,  station. 
Or  privilege,  and  give  their  full  and  free  adherence  to  gOTemment  by 
the  consent  of  atl  to  the  rule  of  a  minopity,  the  choice  of  the  majority, 
ft^iueutly  appealed  to  without   re-spect  of  persoua,   then  iguorance, 
dcilitution,  and  vice  will  not  combine  to  make  the  choosing  majority. 
Tley  cannot.     Tbey  carry  in  themselves  the  very  principle   of  dis- 
integration.    Without  the    outside    pressure    of   common   and    sore 
Snevatiee  they  hare  no  lasting  powers  of  cohesion.     The  minority 
always  may  rule,      ft  need  never  rule  by  force  if  it  will  rule  by  etjuity. 
This  is   the  faith   of  oiir  fathers   of  the  Eevolutiou,  and    no  com- 
liniDity  in  America  that  has  built  squarely  and  only  upon  it  haa  fonod 
it  mivise  or  unsafe. 

Tim  is  asserted  with  all  the  terrible  misrule  of  Keconatmction  days 
in  full  rcmcmbraucc.  For,  let  it  be  said  again,  that  eod  history  came 
»ot  by  a  reign  of  equal  rights  and  majority  rule,  but  through  an 
attempt  to  establisli  them  wliilc  the  greater  part  of  the  wealth  and 
intelligence  of  the  region  involved  held  out  sincerely,  steadfastly,  and 
desperately  against  them,  and  for  the  preservation  of  unequal  privileges 
and  class  domiuatiou.  The  Recoustructiuu  party,  even  with  all  its 
tuiDg,  stealing,  and  defrauding,  und  with  the  upper  ranks  of  society 
at  war  as  fiercely  against  its  best  principles  ta  agniust  it»  bad  practices, 
planted  the  whole  South  with  public  schools  for  the  poor  and  illiterate 
uS  both  racea,  welcomed  and  cherished  the  misHionanes  of  higher 
education,  and,  when  it  fell,  left  them  srill  both  RyRtema,  with  the 
fluater  class  converted  to  a  belief  in  their  use  and  necessity.  The 
history  of  Reconstructiou,  dispiissionately  viewed,  is  a  final,  triumphant 
proof  that  all  our  American  escheicc  needs  to  make  it  safe  and  good,  in 
the  South  as  elsewhere,  ia  cousent  to  it  aud  participation  iu  it  by  the 
law-abiding,  intelligeat  portioDs  of  the  people,  with  one  common 
freedom,  in  and  between  high  life  and  low,  to  combine,  in  civil  matten, 
against  ignorance  and  vice,  in  high  life  and  low,  across,  yet  without 
diitarbing,  the  lines  of  race  or  of  any  other  private  rank  or  pre- 
dilection. 

There  axe  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  Southern  States  who  would 
promptly  concede  all  this  in  theory  and  iu  practice,  but  for  the  second 
lann  of  their  fear  :  the  belief  that  there  would  result  a  confusion  of 
the  nccB  iu  private  society,  followed  by  iatcllcctual  and  moral  debase- 
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mentaud  by  a  mongrel  posterity.     Unless  this  can  be  shovu  to  be  i 
empt^  fear,  our  Soutbcrn  problem  canuot  be  solved. 

The  mere  ambi^ity  of  a  term  here  lias  cost  much  loss.      Tbe  doul 
meauiug  of  tbe  words  *'  sdcielI  "  and  "  society  "  seems  to  have  beer 

real  drawback  ou  the  progreas  of  poUtical  ideas  among  the  wh'^^ 

people  of  the  South.     Tbe  clear  and  definite  term,  ciril  equality,  tb^H^^ej 
hare  made  synonymous  with  the  Tcry  vague  and  iudefiuite  term,  soc^^=-jaj 
equality,   and  then  turned   and  totally   misapplied  it  to  the  «»»■■         — wf 
domains  of  private  society.      If  tbe  idea  of  civil  equality  had  rigb 
any  such   application,  their  horror   would  certainly  be  just.     T 
forced  private  social  equality   the    rest  of  the   world  haa  the  sa 
aversion ;  hut  it  knows  and  feels  that  such  a  thing  is  as  impossi 
in  fact  as  it  is  monstrous  in  thought.      Americans,  in  general,  ka_ 
by  a  century's  experience  that  civil  equality  makes  no  such  propo^»  ^al, 
bears  no  such  results.     They  know  that  public  society— civil  societj^^  — - 
comprises  one  distinct  group  of  mutual  relations,  and  private  soei^^s'ty 
entirely  another,  aud  that  it  is  simply  and  only  evil  to  confuse  ^^.Xie 
two.     They  see  that  public  society  comprises  all  those  relations  l^Krx  at 
are  impersonal,  unselectivc,  and  in  which  all  meu,  of  whatever  j^-^^t- 
sonal  inequality,  sbouM  stand  equal.      They  recognize  that  priv^a-'^ 
society    is  its  opposite  hemisphere ;    that    it  is  personal,  selecti ''''*• 
ossortive,  ignores  civil  equality  without  i-iolating  it,  and  forms  it^^U* 
entirely  upon  mutual  private  preferences  and  adiuitics.      They  ag'«~^* 
that  civil  status  has  of  right  no  special  value  in  private  society,  ^b-*^ 
that  their  private  social  status  has  rightly  no  special  value  in  tl»  *^' 
public  social — i.e.,  their  merely  civil — relations.     Even  the  South«^^"*^ 
frccdman  is  perfectly  clear  on  these  points ;  and  Northern  minds  ■ 
often  puzzled  to  know  why  the  whites  of  our  Southern  States,  aim. 
alone,  should  be  beset  by  a  confusion  of  ideas  that  costs  them 
the  tremendous  differences,  spiritual  and  material,  between  a  state 
truce  and  a  state  of  peace.  -^ 

■  But  the  matter  baa  a  very  natural  explanation.  Slavery  was  ^J^^^,^--™ 
public  and  private,  domestic  as  well  as  civiL  By  the  pl&ntatic::^^^^^- 
system  the  members  of  the  master  class  -were  almost  constant  j^^j, 
brought  iato  closer  coutact  with  slaves  thau  with  their  social  cqi 


The  defensive  line  of  private  society  in  its  uppor  ranks  was 
attenuated  one;  hence  there  was  a  constant,  well-grounded  fear  th 
Boeial  co7t/*M*io«— for  we  may  cast  aside  the  term  "  social  equality  *' 
preposterous— that  social  confuaiou  would  be  wrought  by  the  power — 
ful  temptation  of  close  and  coutiuucd  coutact  between  two  classes — 
the  upper  powerful  and  bold,  the  under  helpless  and  sensuaty 
and  neither  one  socially  responsible  to  tbe  other  either  publicly  tx 
privately.  It  bad  already  brought  about  the  utter  confusion  of  race 
and  corruption  of  society  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Mexico,  and  the 
only  escape  from  »  similar  fate  seemed  to  our  Souihcm  master 
class  to  be  to  annihilate  and  forget  the  boundaries  between  public 
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i-x^lit  and  private  choice,  and  treat  the  appearance,  anywhere,  of  any- 

t.f>Xie    Tisiblf  oE  Africau  tincture,    and  nut  visibly  a  Acrrnnt,  as  an 

g^sssult  npon  the  purity  of  private  society,  to  be  repelled  on  the  tn- 

3'C«zit,  without  question  of  law  or  authority,   as  one  voald  light  fire. 

iJo*,  under  slavery,  though  confessedly  inadequate,  this  was  after  all 

tVic  only  way;  and  all  that  the  whites  in  the  Southern  States  have 

overlooked  is  that  the  conditions  a.ro  changed,  and  that  this  policy 

bas  become  unspcaltably  worse  than  useless.     They  point  to  society 

in  St.  Domingo  and  Mexico,  under  republican  government  and  in- 

diiicriminate  equal  rights,  forgetting  that  society's  corruption  tlicrc 

antedates    emancipation    and   was    tlis    fruit    of   slavery,    Kod  that 

emancipation  only  came  too  late  to  prevent  it.      Uusimilar  races  are 

Dot   inclined    to    mix    spontaneously.     The    common  enjoyment    of 

equal  civil  rights  never  mixed  two  such  races;  it  has  always  been 

some  oppressive   distinction   between    them   that,   l^   holdin;;  out 

temptations  to  vice  instead  of  rewards  to  virtue,  has  done  it ;  and 

because  slavery  is  the  foulest  of  oppressions  it  makes  the  mixture  of 

races   in  morally    foulest    form.      Kace    fusion    is    not   essential  to 

na,tionaI    unity ;    such    unity  requires  only  civil   and   political,  not 

private  »04^al,  homogeneity.     The  contact  of  superior  and  inferior  is 

n.ot  of  ncccsnity  degrading;  it  is  the  kind  of  contact  that  degrades 

f»x-   elc\-atC3  i  and  public  equality — equal  public  rights,  common  public 

m^erty,  equal  mutual  responsibility — this  is  the  great  essential  to 

oc^neGecm  contact  across  the  lines  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 

(1-^  Terence,  and  the  greatest  Bafeguard  of  private  society  that  human 

'■■fc'^w    or  cuHtom  can  provide. 

Thus  we  see  that,  so  far  from  a  complete  emancipation  of  the  freed- 
Qa-^*a  bringing  those  results  iu  the  Southern  States  which  the  white 
E*^»ople  there  so  justly  abhor,  bnt  ao  needlessly  fear,  it  is  the  only  safe 
^'*3*i  effectual  preventive  of  those  results,  and  final  cure  o£  a  state  of 
)^>^flemmatiou  which  nothing  but  the  remaining  vestiges  of  an  incom- 
I>1  e*e!y  abolished  slavery  perpctnatea.  The  abolitioa  of  the  present 
**■«*. t.e  of  siege  rests  with  the  Southern  white  man.  He  can  abolish  it 
•-^  lie  will,  with  safety  and  at  once.  The  results  will  not  be  the 
*'^^^vim  of  lleconstmction  days;  nor  the  incoming  of  any  tort  of 
■*l^«:k  nile  ;  nor  the  supremacy  of  the  lower  mass — cither  white,  black, 
**■"  Xnixed ;  nor  the  confusion  of  ranks  and  races  in  private  society; 
*  the  thronging  of  black  ehildreu  into  white  public  schools,  which 
■er  happened  even  in  the  worst  Reconstruction  days ;  nor  any 
L'udance  at  all  of  coloured  children  in  white  srhouls  or  of  white  in 
<5o1.  «iired,  save  where  exclusion  would  work  needless  hardship ;  nor 
•■"■^y  new  necf^ssity  to  teach  children — what  they  already  know  so  well 

"tlint  the  public  school  relation  is  not  a    private  social   relation; 

'*^*^r  any  greater  or  less  necessity  for  parents  to  ovcraee  their  chil- 
sn's  choice  of  companions  in  school  or  out ;  nor  a  tenth  as  much 
as  mischievous  playmating  of  white  and  coloured  childrea  as  there 
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-vsa  ia  tlie  dajrs  of  sUvery ;  nor  aoj  ncv  ol»trucUon  of  civil  or 
criminal  justice  i  nor  any  need  of  submittiQfi;  to  any  sort  of  offeosire 
contact  from  a  coloured  person,  that  it  would  be  right  to  resent  if  lie 
urerc   vbitc.      But   seven    dnrk   AmericaD-born  millions   would  God 
till' m selves  freed  from   their  present    constant    liability   lo    public, 
legalized  iiidiguity.     They  would  find  themielves^  for  the  first  time 
in  their  history^  holding  a  patent,  with  the  seal  of  public  approval, 
for  bU  the  astilrutioua   of  citizenship    aud    all  the  public  rewards  of 
virtue  aud  iutcUigeiice.      Not  merely  would  their  million  voterv  find 
tfacmBclvca  admitted  to  and  faithfully  coaated  nt  tbc  polls — whether 
ther  are  already  or  not  is  not  bere  discussed — but  they  would  find 
themiielve«,  as  never  before,  at   liberty  to   chooae  between  political 
pnrticB.      For  they  would  have  freedom  of  eutraucc,  uiihaiupcrcd  by 
spet^ial  conditions,  iuto  those  preliminary  councils  of  party  that  make 
platfonna  and  uomiuatious,  and  due  weight  to  tlie  coudscIh,  a  frtMi^lom 
without  which  no  voter  really  enjoys  the  right  of  suflrage,  nor  any 
class  BO  discriminated   against   can  or   ought  to  rote   any  way  but 
"  solid."     These  are  some  of  the  good — aod  there  need  be  no  ill — 
changes  that  will  come  whenever  a  mojority  of  the  Southern  whites 
are  willing  to  vote  for  them. 

Tliere  is  a  vague  hope,  much  commouer  iu  the  North  than  in  ^c^.*:^^ 
Soath,  that  somehow,  if  cveiybody  will  sit  still,  ''time"  will  brings  ^-^^ 
these  changes.     A  large  mercantile  element,  especially,  would  bar»-^^  ° 
tbc  South   "  lot  politics  alone."     It  is  too  busy  to  understand  ^l^^^^cri^ftt 
whatever  people  lets  politics  atone  is  doomod.     There  are  things  tha^  ^At,% 
mere  time  can  do;  but  only  rigorous  a^tation  can  be  trusted  t^        ^. 
change    the  fundamental  cunrjctiuns  on  which  a  people    haa  bniTj^  ■'illC 
Bodety.     Time  may  do  it  at  last,  but  it  is  likely  to  make  bloody  wor^^^^ft 
of  it.      For  either  foundation  idea  on  which  society  may  build   mua.^^  igf 
if  let  alone,  multiply  upon  itself.     The  Elevation  idea  brings  saiet^-^^r 
and  safety  constantly  commends  and  intensifies  itself  and  the  Klcvatioc:^  Jon 
idea.     The  Subjugation  idea  brings  danger^  and  tbc  sense  of  dsog^-^ 
constantly  intensifies  the  Subjugation  idea.     It  may  be  counted 
for  Eucb  lighter  things  as  the  removal  of  animosities  and  auspicio 
and  thin  in  our  nation's  case  it  has  done.      Neither  North  nor  Sout_^— ^ 
Qov  holds,  or  suspects  the  other  of  holding,  any  grudge  for  the  1 
war.      But  trusting  time  to  do  more  than  this  is  but  trusting  to  lucKc 
and  trusting  to  luck  ia  a  crime. 

"What  is  luck  doing?  Here  is  the  exclusive  white  party  in  the 
Southern  States  calling  itself,  and  itself  only, "  the  South  ;  "  praying 
the  nation  to  hold  ofi*,  not  merely  its  iuterfereucc,  but  its  couoael — 
even  its  notice — while  it  not  removes,  but  refiues,  polishes,  decontes, 
and  diaguiBcs  to  its  own  and  the  nation's  eyes  this  corncr>Rtone  of  all 
its  own  and  tbc  true  South's,  the  whole  South's  woes  ;  pleading  tbc 
ity  of  any  but  itself  to  "  understand  the  negro,"  when  in  fact 
[tas  had  to  correct,  taoie,  and  more  radical,  mistakes  about  the 
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negro  smcc  the  var  than  all  th«  uatioa  beside  ;  failing  ttill,  more 
tban  twcQty  years  since  Reoonstnictioa  began  aod  more  than  ten 
since  its  era  cloaetl,  to  ofFer  nuy  definition  of  tie  frecdmnn'B  noeda 
and   destret  which  lie  can  accept;    making  daily  statcmeuU  of  his 

I    preferences  nhich  the  one   hundred  ucfrap&pera  pabli&hcd  for  his 
patronage  and  by  himself,  dally  and  uaauimously  repudiate;  tryiug 
to  settle  affuin  on  the  one  only  false  principle  of  public  social  order 
that  keeps  them  unscttlctl ;  propofling  to  settle  npon  a  sine  <jud  non 
that  ahats  out   of  it$  councils   the   whole  opposite  side  of  the  only 
Mttter  in  qne«tion ;  and  holding  out  for  a  settlement  which,  whether 
effected  or  not,  e&u  bat  perpetuate  a  disturbance  of  inter-state  equality 
fatal  to  the  nation's  pence — a  settlement  which  is  no  more  than  a 
fffusal  to  settle  at  all. 
Meanwhile,  over  a  million  AmericaD  citizens,  with  their  nives  and 
children,  suffer  a  siiHpcosioii  of  their  full  citizen<thip,  aud  are  rirtually 
subjects  and  not  citizens,  pcusauts  instead  of  frccmcu.     They  cannot 
seize  their  righta  by  force,  aud  the  nation  would  nercr  allow  it  if  they 
could.      But  they  arc  learning  one  of  the  worst  lessons  class  rule  can 
te&ch  them — exclusive,  even  morbid,  pre- occupation  in  their  rights  as  a 
clsut,  and  iuattcntion  to  the  j^tieral  alTaira  of  their  communities,  their 
States,  and  the  nation.    Meanwhile,  too,  the  present  one-sided  effort  at 
^^  settlement  by  subjugation  is  not  only  debasing  to  the  under  mass,  but 
^■conupting  to  the  upper.     For  it  teaches  these  to  set  aside  questions 
i^of    right  and  wrong  for  questions  of  cxpcdieucy ;  to  wink  at  and  at 
tixnes  to  defend  and  turn  to  account  evasions,  crcu  bold  infractions, 
of  their  owa  laws,  when  done  to  prcscrrc  arhit&ry  cloaa  domiuatiou; 
to    Totc  confcwedly  for  bad  men  and  mcaswros  as  against  better,  rather 
tixan  jeopardize  the  white  man's  solid  party  and  exclusive  powcrj 
to    regard  virtue  and   intelligence,  vice    and  ignorance,  as  going  by 
mc«,  and  to  extenuate  and  let  go  unproRccuted  the  most  frightful 
c«-imes  against  the  under  class,  lest  that  class,  being  arenged,  should 
ff«».ther    a    boldness    inconsistent  with    its    arbitrarily  fixed  ttalvs ; 
*'X~kd  inasmuch  as  these  results  arc  contrary  to  our  own,  and    to  all 
C<::»^3d    goTernment,   they  induce   a    impprcsaion  of   general   political 
*^l>ate  and  vagueness   of  general  political  belief  which    leaves   the 
'"^-■.liiig  class  in  its  younger  generations  krgely  uocounselled  by  their 
^^  ihcTB,  and  inspired  only  with  the  ultra-conscr^-ativc  traditions  of  the 
***~eiide,  whidi  yield  them  no  well-defined  political  faith  beyond  the 
'^'Kse  determination  to  rule  without  apjieal  to   any  consent  but  their 
^^^"^rn,  and  at  all  costs,  apirilual  or  material,  to  other*  or  themselres. 
H^      There  ii  now  going  on  in  several  parts  of  the  South  a  remarkable 
"^^velopment  of  material  wealth.       Mills,  mines,  furnaces,  quarries, 
^■^Iwaya  are  mnltiplying  rapidly.      The  eye  that  cannot  see  the  value 
^^f  this  aggrandizement  must  bu  dull  indeed.     But  many  an  eye,  in 
^^orth  and  South,  and  to  the  Soutli's  lose,  is  crediting  it  with  Tain 
't.hat  it  has  not.     To  many,  the  "  New  South"  we  \on 
TOL.  Lilt.  n  a 
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oalf  tka*  iadaMral  ■ 
csntDe  tpait  fbrpti  that 
drO  order  am  mmai 
ntetaK  or  iphidlei   and  \ 
ererj  inm  friend  of  tfce 

baSt  spon  poUic  ynrniom  for  leeniag  tbnvgh  it  tb«t 
limffiffnfr  villwat  rtidi  it   b  not  reaUy  veaith.    He  voold 
«i^    tboie   Americsa    Stale*  a  vealtli    like   tliat  vhiefa 
Sfaia'L     He  woold  wmb  not  ta  kc  their  neie^  mace  diligeat 
flioae  conditioiH  that  eosKentnte  wealth  thaa  for  thoae  that 
natc  it.      Yet  be   mnaC  tee  it.     That  b  tbe   litaatioa.  dr^te 
Mnuaocn  of  a  Losi  of  wcU-DieaiuDg  Aatteren  that  a  New  Soa 
lapog  the  foumUtuKis  uf  a  pcnoaoeot  prosperity.     TlicT  caattot- 
laid  on  tbe  old  plantation  idea,  and  much  of  that  Tbidb  is 
called  tbe  New  South  to-dav  is  tbe  fortbe«t  from  it — i«  onW  the 
Sootb  readaptiiig  tbe  old  plauUtion  idea  to  a  pcasaat  Uboar 
mineral  produdi.     Said  a  mine-owner  of  the  hr  North  lately,  "' 
iihall   nertr  ft-ar  their  oompetition  till  tbej  get  rid  of  tliit  Idea." 
lasting  prosperity  cannot  be  hoped  for  without  a  diiscminated  weaJ  ^ 
and  public  social  conditions  to  keep  it  from  congeatioD.     Bat    t-bu 
disMOiinatioo  cannot  be  got  rare  b;  a  disseminated  intelligence,    t^*" 
intelligenee  be  diaaemiuated  nicltout  a  disseminated  edncation,  c^^ 
this  bo  brottght  to  any  high  ralue,  without  llbertr,  responsibiU^X 
private  iiicfiiiality,  public  equality,  self-regard,  tiftnc,  aspirations  »™ 
their  revsrds. 

Many  ask  if  this  new  material  development  at  tbe  Soath  will  i*^ 
uutumlly  be  foUoired  by  adcqaate  public  prorisions  for  this  disse*"* 
iuatiou  by-and-by.      There  is  bat  one  safe  answer:  that  it  has  aC** 
BO  happened  in  America.   From  oar  farthest  £aat  to  our  farthest  "W'*'*'' 
whonercr  a 'community  has  catablisbed  social  order  in  the  Idea  of  ^ 
elevation  of  the  masses,  it  has  planned,  not  for  education  and  lib«*^^ 
to  follow  from  wealth  and  intelligence,  but  for  wealtb  and  intcllig^^ 
U>  follow  from  education  and  liberty  ;  and  the  community  whose     **' 
trEligent  few  do  not  make  the  mass's  elevation  by   public   educa*^^ 
and  equal  public  liberty  the  corner-stone  of  a  projected  wealth  is    **  . 
more  likely  to  provide  it  after  wealth  is  achieved  and  mostly  in  t^ 
own  hands.  ^. 

Oar  Amcricau  public  school  idea — American  at  least  in  cont*'^^' 

with  any  diarimilar  notion — is  that  a  provision  for  public  cducafc* 

uclcquatc  for  the  ivhole  people  is  not  a  benevolent  coucession,  bu-  *"»,- 

-^  »3« 

«h 
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paying  iuvcstment,  constantly  and  absolutely  essential  to  coufirm 

safety  of  a  safo  scheme  of  government.    The  maintcuance  and  gioi 

of  public  education  in  the  Southern  States,  as  first  established  prit»*^^ 


^' 


pally  under  llccoDatmctiou  rule,   sadly   iusufiicicnt  as  it  still  is, 
mainly  duo  to  the  partial  triumpb  of   this  idea  in  the  minds  of  *'^ 
Southern  wbitee,  and  its  eager  acceptance,  with  or  without  discord^'' 
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.^^rsditionfl,  by  fhe  iDtelligent  'bUclcs,  and  in  no  legion  is  riglitly  attri- 

|--,_a. Cable  to  an  exceptional  increase  of  weaUh.    Much  less  \9  it  attribat* 

Ijlc,  as  it  ofien.  conjectarcd.  to  the  inflax  of  Northern  capital  and 

^^pitalists,  bringing  Nortlteru  ideu^  nitb  them.  It  ought  tof;a  wilhoat 

^Q.^iiig,  that  im migration,  with  or  without  capitui,  will  always  try  to 

g^^amilate  itself  to  the  state  of  society  into  which  it  comes.     Every 

^f,3.putfic  of  commerce  is   not  to  disturb  any  Tcxcd  i«suc  until  such 

Sjs-uc  throws  iUelf  immediately  acroaa  the  path.      It  nerer  purpoacly 

^^^cylesta  a  questioa  of  social  order.     So  it  ia  in  the  South. 

Certain  public  men  tn  hoth  North  and  South  have  of  late  yearn 

fyfca^e.  with  the  kindest  intentions,  an  unfortunate  mimuc  of  ntatiaticaJ 

facts  to  malic  it  appear  that  public  society  in  the  South  is  doing,  not 

all    that  shoold  bo  done,  but  all  it  can  do,  for  the  establishment  of 

pexnuaueut  safety  and  hariuouy,  through  the  elevation  of  the  lower 

■  masses  especially,  In  the  matter  of  public  cducatioo.     In  truth,  these 

facts  do  not  prove  the  statement  they  are  called  upon  to  prove,  and  do 

Itbc  Southern  States  qu  kindness  in  lulling  them  to  a.  belief  in  it.     It 
19    said,  for  iastaDce^  that  certaiu  Southern  States  are  now  spending 
more   annually   for  public  education  in  proportion    to  their  taxable 
ir^iilth  than  certain  Nortlieru  States  noted  for  the  cumpleteneas  of 
(beir  public  school  systems.     Missisisippi  may  thus  be  compared  with 
If  sssachujctts.      But  really  the  comparison  is  a  sad  iujusticc  to  the 
Southern  State ;  for  a  century  of  public  education  has  helped  to  make 
Ik£  assachuKtta  so  rich  that  she  is  able  to  spend  annually  twenty 
d'<:>llsr8   per    head    upon    the  childrea  in    her    public  schools,  white 
\^  iujttsippi,  laying  a  heavier  tax,  spends  upon  hers  but  two  dolUn 
p^T  bead.      Manifestly    it   is  unfair   to    compare   a    State   whose 
ptablic  school  system  is  new  with   any  whose  system  is  old.      The 
j»xiblic  school  property  of  Ohio,  whose  population  in  one  million,  is 
o'vcr  trico  as  great  as  that  of  ten  States  of  the  New  South  wfaosa 
popatation  ia  three  and  a  half  times  as  large;.     And  yet  one  docs  not 
laccd  to  go  so  far  as  the  "  New  West  "  to  find  States  whose  taxpayers 
Bp«od  far  more  for  public  education  than  Southern  communities  thus 

|fs.r  see  the  wisdom  or  need  of  investing.     With  one-third  more  wealth 
tbaa  Virginia,  and  but  one-tenth  the  percentage  of  illiteracy,  Iowa 
spends  over  four  times  as  much    per  year   for  public  instruction. 
VTitli  one-fourth  less  wealth  than  Alabama,  and  bnt  one-fourteenth 
the  perccaUige  of  illiteracy,  Nebraska  spends  three  and  a  half  times  as 
nuch  per  year  for  public  iustructiou.     With  about  the  same  wealth 
H    Tforth    Carolina,    and    less    than    one-eighth  the  percentage    of 
^      illiteracy,  Kansas  spends  over  live  times  as  much  per  year  for  public 
H      educatieu.     If  the  comparison  be  moved  westward  again  into  new 
~       regions,  the  Territory  of  Dakota  is  seen  making  an  "  expenditure  id 
the  year  per  capita  ou  average  altcndanco  iu  the  public  sehools,"  of 
125.77,  being  more  than  the  sum  of  the  like  per  capita  expenditures 
hj  M isiissippi,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Alabam&) 
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VERY  one  wlio  last  June  tritncsscd  tlic  glorious  procession  of 

the  Qaccu  to  ami  fruni  Wcstuiiuster  Abbey,  will  ever  remember 

le  rovo]  figure  towering   above  all  tlie  rest,  the  Crown  Prince  of 

fnnany,  as  he  vas  then,  rcsplcnduDt  in  Lis  silver   lielmct  and  tbe 

h\[e  tunic  of  tbo  Prussian  Cuirassiers — the  very  picture  of  maulp 

^Wugth.      lie  is  now  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  when  we  think 

f  liim   as  travelling   from    Sau    Rcmu  to  Berlin  through  storna  and 

ov,  vrapi>al  up  in    his  grey  Ilahcnzullcrn  cloak,  n  atid  and  silent 

ao,  is  there  in  all  history  n  more  tragic  contrast  ?     But  there  beats 

'*»   tbc  breast  of  Frederick  III.  the  same  stout  heart  that  upheld 

redcrick  II.  at   Ilochbirchco.      He  docs  not  know  what  dungcr 

csiu,  whether  it  come  from,  within  or  from  without.      "  I  face  my 

'Wis,"  he  said  to  his  friends,  "as  I  faced  the  bullets  at  KoaiggrSta 

*<id  Worth."     And    fonrard    he  rides    undismayed,   following  the 

ttumpet'Call  of  duty,  and  uut  swerving  one  inch  from  the  straight  and 

Vi^gcd  path  which  uow  lies  o])cu  before  him. 

There  was  a  time  when  his  friends  imagined  a  Tcry  different 
^vtft  for  him.  They  believed  that  he  might  succeed  to  the  throno 
Ui  tKe  very  prime  of  uinuhood.  His  father,  the  late  Emperor,  then 
fnace  of  Prussia,  had  been  the  most  unpopular  man  since  L84'8,  and 
it  vu  considered  by  no  means  impossible  that  he  might  thiuk  it 
tight  to  decline  the  crutrn  and  to  abdicate  in  favour  uf  las  son. 
The  star  of  Prussia  was  very  low  in  18iS,  and  it  »auk  lower  and 
loverdurLiig  the  last  years  of  the  afflicted  King,  Frederick  William  I V. 
¥em  people  only  were  aware  of  the  changes  that  )md  taken  pbicc  in  the 
p»littcal  views  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  cbiotly  during  his  stay  iu 
Eogloiid,  and  tlic  test  spirits  of  the  time  looked  upou  his  son,  Prince 
FrtdeHck  William^  as  the  only  man  who  could  be  trusted  to  inau- 
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gurato  a  new  era  in  tlie  history  of  Prussia.     His  marriage  iFit> 
Priuoesa  Royal  of  England  gave  Btill  strooger  xcst  to  these  hope: 
while   be  woa  triiated  as  likely  to  realise  the  national  yeoxnings 
a  uuited  OcnuaQV,  tibc  wua  kuovru  as  the  worthy  daughter  ol 
f&thcr  and  naothcr,  at  that  time  the  only  truly  constitational  r 
in  Europe.     ^England  was  then  the  ideal  of  all  German  Liberals^ 
a  close  political  allinnpe  with  England  was  considered  the  best 
tion   of  all   Cuivpean   diflicalties.     Yonng  men,  and   old   men 
dreamt  dreams,  little  knowing  how  distant  tbeir  ful61ment  shouU 
aod  how  dashed  with  sorrow,  when  at  last  they  should  come  t« 
fulSlled. 

The  Prince  himself  knew  probably  nothing  about  the  hopes    C^-It^* 
were    then  centred   on   him,  bnt,  for  a  man  of  his  vigour   and       ^" 
eagerness  to  do  some  useful  work^  tbe  long  years  of  inactivity  wl*  -'^ 
followed  were  a  severe  trial.      It   has   been   the   tradition  in  Pni*-**'_^ 
that  the  heir  to  the  tbronc  is  allowed  less  power  and  influence  tl» 


almost  anybody.      He  may  he  a  Roldier,  bvit,  whether  as  a  soldier 

as  a  poUtican,  he  is  expected  to  stand  aloof,  to  keep  silent  aod         ^ 

obey.     In  the  violent  constitutional  confticts  which  began  soon  *f'^^'^^* 

his   father's   accession  to  the  throne,  the  yonng  Crown  Prince  i^' 

himself  isolated  and  unable  to  side  with  either  party  En  a  struggle  Ot^-^^  * 

nature  of  which  he  could  not  approve,  and   the  distant    objects 

which  he  was  not  allowed  to  foresee.      What  could  be  more  tryi 

to  him  than  this  enforced  Deutrality,  whcu  he  and  those  nearest  a 

dearest  to  him  felt,  whether   rightly  or  wrongly,  that   the  safety 

the  throne  was  being  jeopardized,   and  the  great  future  of  Pnws^^-  ^' 

as  the  leader  of  the  (Jerman  people,  forfeited  forever? 

It  would,   however,   be  a  mistake  to    imagine  that  the  yean  ^^^^ 
his  manhood  have  been  passed  in  idleness.       Good  care  is  takea 
Prussia  that  no  one,  not  even  the  heir  to  the  Crown,  should  cnjoj 
sinecure.      It  required    hard   work   for  tbe    Crown   Prince  to  w. 
himself  a  soldier,  such  as  he  has  proved  himself  in  two  wars,  but 
never  Uiochcd  from  theae  military  duties,  whether  they  were  c(^  ""* 
genial  to  him  or  not.    Then  came  his  social  duties,  his  constant  rii  -»-  ^ 
to  foreign  courts,  his  represcututivo  functions  on  every  great  occsil'<:?b 
in  Germany  or  in  Prussia.    Anil,  besides  these  public  duties,  he  moa-*^^ 
plenty  of  work   for  himself  in   which,  helped  and    inspired  b/  fc*^* 
Crown  Princess,  he  could  more  freely  follow  the  natural  bent  of  *"* 
mind  and  his  heart.     Tbe  pupil   of  ProfcsBor  Curtius,  he  prcsf*"^ 
through  life  a  warm  interest  in  historical  and  archaeological  rcsearcbo*- 
When   he   was  able  to   help  he  was  ready  to  do  so,  and  a  liini'*" 
sphere  of  independent  action  was  at  last  given  him,  as  the  patron 
all  museums    and  collections  of  works  of  art  in  Prussia.     The  C^" 
acicntioua  discharge   of  these   duties,  often   under  considerable  d'^ 
cultics,  haa    borne  ample  fruit,  and  will  not   easily  be  forgotten 
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tlio«*  "l"*  worked  under  him  and  irith  him.     And,  as  the  Crown 

Pniic«!8  awistpd  him,  ao  he  was  able  to  support  the  Crown  Priuccss 

H    in  her  indefatigable  endeavours  to  improve  the  education  of  women, 

"    the  iiursing  of  the  poor,  the  sanitary  state  of  dwellings,  and  in  many 

otiier  social  reforms  which  were  far  from  popular  when  thry  were  first 

stirto^l  i°  Prussia  br  an  ]-iugl in h woman.      Only  in  political  <)uc5tioDii 

which    were  so  uear  his  heart  he  had    no  roicc,  nay,  bis  ova  idcoa 

Jiod  often  to  be  kept  couccatcd,  lest  they  might  encounter  cvca  more 

1  dieter raiined  opposition  thau  tlicy  would  if  adrancod  by  others.      The 

^k^tiocU  views  of  the  Crowu  Prince  anil  tlioee  who  thought  with  him 

^^i^  often  been  criticized,  and  the  best  answer  to  thcnt  has  been  found 

in  the    success  of  that  policy  of  which  neither  he  nor  his  father,  when 

he    was  still  Prince  of  Prawia,  could  fully    approve.     Men    tljiuk, 

btcause   tbey  are  wiser  now,  thty  were  wiser  then  ;  but  a  successful 

Ucy  is  not  necessarily  the  wisest  policy. 

"  Tkem  is  a  (lirinity-  tliAt  shApca  cmr  cods, 
B«Bgli  hew  tham  ouw  wc  will." 

I^uriog  the  Crimean  war  there   were  most  oompeteut  judges  who 

considered    an    alliance  of   Prussia   with  Austria  and  the   Western 

Powers  as  the  wisest  policy,  and  who  looked  on  the  course  adopted 

by  the  wavering  brain  of  Frederick  William  IV.  us  disastrous  to  the 

ftttunj  of  Germany.     Those  who  pcrsitadcil   the  King  of  Prussia  to 

"de  ifith    Russia  may   no   doubt   point  with  pride  to  the  inimeu»e 

•nccew  which  their  policy  has  since  achieved.     They  may  claim  the 

m<:rit  of  having  cajoled  Kusala  into  nentrality  during  the  Austrian 

campaign,   and   again   nf  bnving  si^cured  her  sympathies   by  secret 

promises  during  the   Franco- fierman  wai-.      But  tht-y  forget  that  an 

■open  alliance  of  Prussia  and  .-Vuntria  with  England,  France  and  Italy 

'night  have  prevented  the  Crimean  war  altogether,  and  many  of  the 

fatal  ron9et)ueuces  that  have  sprung  from  it.     Anyhow,  wc  have  now 

reached  agtuu  the  same  point  where  the  principal  nations  of  J£uro|ie 

*tood  before  the  bcgiuuing  of  the  Crimean  war.     Many  changes,  no 

doubl,  have    token  place    in    the  mcnutimc,    but    the  fuudamenUl 

question  remains  the  same.  How  can  the  permaueut  peace  of  Europu 

be  iMrcured  ?      So  long  as  that  qutistiou  reiuaius  unumtwcred,  so  long 

^   that  old  riddle  remnins  unsolved,  the  new  limpcrur  ueed  nut  think 

^■xt  even  now  he  has  come  too  late,  or  that   his  father  has  left  bim 

■a  laurels  to  win. 

The  question  is,  whether  the  Germanic  nations  of  Europe  and 
A^m«rica  can  be  made  to  combine,  aud  to  form  a  League  of  Peaeo 
*Hich  will  make  war  in  Kunijie  impossible.  It  is  no  sccrcl  that  the 
'onnation  of  such  a  League  has  been  ihe  chief  aim  of  Germau  dipto> 
■ikAcy  ever  since  187!2.  That  league  was  to  be  formed  on  the  uti 
P^^atdetis  principle,  not  for  oflcnuve,  but  entirely  for  defuuaivc  pur- 
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werful  that  no  gun  can  be  fircrl  in  thewtoleof  Europe  against  the 

nabiticd   and  compact  will  of  EngUtid,   Germanj'.  Austria,  Itair, 

S  wedco,  aatl  Spain,     To   no  countries  will  the  formation  of  »ach  a 

leagoc  be  %  greater  blessing  than  to  those  against  wlioui  it  may  seem 

*o  be  formed,  France  and  Russia.     If  llussia  can  be   taught  that 

■wrars  of  couquest   in  Europe  are  hereafter  a  sheer  iitipoiisihilitT,  she 

may  contiatio  the  eonqupst  of  Central  Asia,  or,  better  still,  begin  the 

real  couqueat   of   Russia  by  means   of  agrjrrulture,  indintrr,  school*, 

untTersitica,  and  political  organization.     If  France  finds  herself  faced 

once  for  all  by  the  dctevmincd  No  of  England.  Germany,  Austria, 

Italy,  aod   Spain,  she  may  again  enjoy  peace  with  honour  at  home, 

and  tim  her  toiling  millions  will  eoou  Icarn  to  appreciate  far  better 

—  than  honour  ttitbont  ppnce  abmad, 

f         No   doubt    such    a    Peai^o-Insiirance    requires    preminnas.      Eacli 
country  will  have  to  sacrifice  something,  and  make  np  its  mind  once 
*bf  all  as   to  its  allianrrs  in  the  fnturc.      Eaglatid  has  to  chooic  hc- 
twceo  au  alliance  with  Uusnia  and  France,  or  an  alliance  with  (icrmniiVj 
Aiairia,  Italy,  Spain  and  Sweden.    The  former  means  chronic  war,  the 
latter  peace,  at  least,  for  some  time  to  come.     As  to  a  mure  dallying 
J>olioy,  it  is  not  only  unworthy  of  a  great  nation,  but  iu  tiie  present 
■tate  of  Europe  ihrDateua  to  becomB  auicidal.  Nor  should  there  bo  any 
•*crccy  about  all  this,  bat,  as  iti  the  case  of  the  treaty  between  Germany 
*nil  Austria,  there  should  be  perfect  outspokenness  between   nation 
*od  nation.     The  bcneCit  will  be  immraMirable.     England,  Germany, 
Awtria,  Italy,  Sweden,  and  Spain,  all  want  peace.     >-ot  one  of  them 
**M«  an  inch  of  ground  iu  Europe  luure  than  they  liavc  at  present, 
•od  jet  they  are  crushed  and  crippled  by  their  military  armaments 
*nicb  are  necessitated  soJely  by  the  uufultiiled  ambition  of  France  and 
'*itoia.     The  majority  of  the    French    nation  is  still  haukering  fur 
^^,  and  if  Kussia  could  only  be  persuaded  to  join  the  French  Re- 
public against  the  Gcrniau  Kmpirc  wr.  should  have  another  war  more 
•*'nble  than  any  which  our  century  lias  witncHscd. 

But  wilt  not  CTcn  France  and  Russia  combined  recoil  befarc  the 
^etcmiin«d  and  united  will  of  Knrope  ?  The  present  Emperor  of 
^trmany  is  a  true  German,  but  he  kuows  that  above  patriotism  there 
*^r  the  higher  duties  of  humanity.  The  present  Government  in 
^iigland  is  a  patriotic  rather  than  a  party  Government,  and  it  has 
■*»rat  this  one  lesson  at  least  from  the  experience  of  Free  Trade, 
^Mot  the  welfare  of  every  country  is  intimately  ctinneclcd  with  the 
^elfire  of  its  neighbours.  The  present  Government  may  dare  to 
"**<)  irlitt  no  mere  party  Government  would  have  power  to  do.  It 
"^ftu  speak  in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation,  and  pledge  the  good  faith, 
•>ot  of  one  party  only,  but  of  the  English  people  at  Urge,  in  support 
^f  a  foreign  policy  which  would  change,  as  if  by  magic,  the  whole 
^cs  of  the  world,  and  relieve  millious  of  tolling  and  almost  starving 
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paOple  from  the  crashiug  weight  of  wbiit  it  cUled  tLe  araied  r^^  ^  ■    ,^f 
Karopc 

nierc  u  liere  a  glorlouM  battle  to   vin,  more  glorioas  crea  tf-^.^.n 
Kbni^^iitK  and    Sedan,  nnd  whatever   the  future  may  hare  id  sfg — >g* 
for  the  new  Emperor,  this  work  ia  distioctly  pointed   out   for  bits         ** 
do.      He  baa  often,  brave  soldier  that  he  is,  expressed  bis  horror 
war.  uiid  bus  never  hesitated  to  show  his  lovo  and   admiration 

England,  sometimes  perhaps  more  than  hia  own  oountrymcu  ba ^^* 

liked.     What  the  feelings  of  the  Engliab  people  are  for  him  aad  U^    *"* 

consort  has  been  flearly  shown  during  ihe  laat  weeks-  England  has  b«^-»     ^^  j 

truly  mouraiog,  and  not  even  in  tlieir  own  country  could  more  fcrreczv:  ^^.tll^j 

prayers  Lave  been  offered  for  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress,  or  mur-v  ^i^Btrf 

hearty  sympathy  have  been  expressed  for  them   in  their  aorc  trials  r         ij 

Whatever  the  terms  may  be   on  vrhich  England  can  joiu  tlic  Lcagi 

of  Peace,  the   Emperor  may  he   trusted    as  an  honest  fricad  ai 

mediator.      His  task  ^ill  be   no   easy  one,  for   his  loyalty  will  net 

allow  him  to  forget  what  is  due  to  Russia  as  a  powerful  ncighl 

and   on  many  occasions  a  faithful    ally.     And   if  any  one  is   stroi 

enough  in  Germany  to  dare  to  satisfy  some  nf  the  national  desires 

France,  it  is  again  he  alone  who  as  Crown  Fnnce  was  ready  to  si 

fice  his  life  for  the  rcconqucstof  Alaaco  and  Lorraine.      His  impi 

arc  generous,  sometimes  too  generous,  and  will  have  to  be  mnrl*.ft- —    —    . 

by  that  wise  couusellor  to  whom  the  new  Emperor  looks  up  with  t 

Bamc  trust  and  loyalty  as  his   father   before  him.     £ut  if  the  n 

Kmpcror  craves  for  work,  real  work  that  is  worth  iiviag  for,  the 

is  there  ready  for  him.     As  long  aa  there  is  life  there  is  hope,  and  t» 

long  aa  there  is  hope  there  ought  to  be  life  and  work  and  dcvotS. on 

to  Royal  duty.     The  greatest  of  the  Hoheuzollcrus  have  always  hi 
dWtinBuishcd  by  their  indefatigable  industry,  their  sclf-dcni&l, 
their  exalted  aeose  of  duty.     The  world  will  wait  and  watch  with 
deepest  interest  whether  even  the  shadow  of  dcutb,  ludcr  which, 
allj  all  human  endeavour  has  to  be  carried  on,  will  be  able  to  dark 
or   will    not  rather    briag    out  in   fuller   relief  tUc    noble  quali 
inherited  hy  the  present  Emperor,  and  which  from  his  earliest  to 
have  made  him  the  hope  and  the  darling  of  Uis  people. 


:W  JACOBINISM  AND    OLD    MORALITY. 


•'<taii  ridUlH  •IM  juiniAnUi  Buenft  Ulrorirlat  * 


SX'PPORTERS  of  nationnl  unity  haTe  made  one  grave  miatake: 
they  have  relied  far  loo  much  on  appeals  to  reason  and  to  com- 
ixxoxa.  sccac ;  they  have  uot  addressed  themselves  with  anything  like 
d.uc5    vigour  to  the  moral  eonvictioos  of  the  people.     The  error  vas 
eTCpl^sinahle;  the  Unionist  jiositioa  iaso  strong  on  the  aide  of  policy  and 
exp^^encc  that  its  dcfcuders  have  naturally  trusted  to  Argument^  and 
iia^^vG  neglected    appeals  to  feeling   or  ptuuioQ.     But  the   mistukoj 
tlxcwigh  a  natnral,  was  a  serious  error,  and  has  vrorked  untold  damage 
to    't'lie  Uniouist  cause.      Gladatonians  have  ohtained  the  monopoly  of 
a.11      'tlK  taking  phrases  which  have^  with  the  majority  of  mankind, 
tenfold    the    force  of   cogent    reasouiiig.       "Justice    to    Irchuid," 
^-*'  repentance  for  past  wrongs,"  "  pity  for  suffcricg,"  "  the  snpcriority 
^■ibf  ^ie  rule  of  love  to  the  rule  of  htv"— these  and   the  like  eatch- 
"■word-i  have   become  the  property  of  rhetoricians  who,  bankrupt  in 
n^gument,  are  rich  iu  seotimeutality ;  in    puhlic  as   in    private  life 
llic  man  of  aeutiment  is  assured  of  popular  favour.      Joseph  Surface 
ia  admired  by  persons  far  worthier  than  himself,  till  experience  proves 
tiuat  a  man  of  seutimcut   need   not    be   a  mau  of  sound   morality. 
■^'^''ge  bodies,  agait],  of  Eugliahmeu  have  come  to  believe  that  a 
party    \Fhicb  did   not  dwell  upon  the  moral  strength  of  its    policy 
**'*^*  Conscious  of  some  morn)   weakness  iu   its  cause.     The  damage 
ciOQc  by  this  suspicion  has  been,  in  the  strictest  tense,  incalculable. 
*  he   English  people   are  far  more   accessible  to  ethical   contnctions 
""Ml    to  intellectual  ideas.      Slavery  was    abolished,  not  because  the 
^^*«atenancc  of  slavery  was  impolitic,  bat  because  English  men  aod 
'*'''KlJsh  women  become  convinced  that  ulavcry  was  wrong;  the  fall 
^^       Xiord    BeocoDsfield    was   certain   from   the  moment  when  the 
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electorate  heliercil  that  llie  maioteoaace  of  a  Tory  Governmcnl 
Kngland  involved  the  coutiuuaucc  of  tyranny  and  torture  in  the  Y. 
tlic  cause  of  Italy  was  won  at  the  lMir  of  Euglbb  opiniou  wlieu 
defence  of  Rome  made  patent  to  every  man  and  wotniQ  througl 
the  land  tlie  immorality  of  intervention  by  Republican  France 
bcbalf  of  Papal  despotism.     This  inflneucc  of  conscience  on  Etif 


opinion  is  no  recent  phenomenon,  but  a  permanent  national  clia. 

tert»tic.      Outraged  moral  fccliug  engaged  the  ^English  people, 

and  soul,  in  tlie  war  with  France.     Burke  as  an  advocate  of  ■ 

ciliation  with  America  could  not   obtain    a  hearing:  Burks  as 

deiioiiRcer  of  the  Regicide  Peace  roused  the  whole  nation  to  a 

The  cause  of  the  diQerence  is  obvious.      During   the   contest  ~ 

America  Englishmen  believed  that  they  were  tightiog  in  a  just 

and  they  paid  no  heed  to  the  statesman  who  bade  them  forego 

rights.     When  Biirlio  denounced   all  compromise  with  the   Fr 

Republic  bo  was  aided  by  the  teaching  of  events,     Krcry  mail 

Paris   told  of  violence,  bloodshed,  treachery,  and  Burke  caaily 

viueed  Englishmen  that  Jacobinism   meant  wickedness.      From 

moment  when  that  lesson  waii  learnt  the  policy  of  England  was 

past  rccull.     There  is  no  need  to  argue  that  IJurkc'a  view  of  Fr* 

affairs  was  cquitablo  or  complete,  though  recent  iuvcstigations  intc 

dark  places  of  revolutionary  history  dcmonstrato  that  Uurkc'a  ins: 

coloured  though  it  was  by  passion,  penetrated   far  more  deeply 

tte  true  nature  of  the  Revolution  than  did  the  rhetorical  bencvol- 

and  the  ignorant  enthuNiastn  of  Fox.     What  at  the  present  timei 

be  pressed  home  upon  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men  is  that  at^ 

close  of  the  last  century,  as  at  every  crisis  of  our  fortunes,  the  nm 

Gouvictions  of  England  determined  the  Rction  of  the  nation.  EngV 

men,  in  common  with  all  races  gifted  with  political    instincts^  t" 

alwoys  exhibited  deeper  coufidcnco  in  the  elementary  rules  of  coac^-^^^^^^^j, 

than  in  the  maxims  of  etateeraft;  and  in  this  the  English    V^^^^~^^^.na 

have  sliown  wisdom,  for  the  elementary  prpcepts  of  ethics  are  rolJ^^^-^^jgi, 

else  than  the  best  established  laws  of  political  science.      Let  the  i' 

prevail  that  the  Unionist  [wsition  is  morally  unsound  and  the  Uuioi 

cause  ia  lost.  The  suspicion,  however,  is  groundless.   My  aim  ia  to  sli 

that  the  cause  of  UoioDism  is  founded  on  the  plainest  rules  of  moral! 

and  that  the  supporters  of  the  Union  are  not  only  the  wise,  but 

moral  party.     To  cstsbliah  tbip,  let  me  addj  is  to  do  more  than  mei 

atretigtheu  the  haDds  ofstateBmeu  contending  for  the  unity  of  the  natic 

The  proof  of  my  position  puts  us  all  in  a  better  situation  for  unde 

standing  the  contest  in  which  we  arc  engaged,  for  it  shows  that  tl 

differences  between  Unionists  and  Gladstouians   are  caused  not 

much  by   the    faults  or  mistakes  of    individua]    politicians^    as 

profound  differences  of  principle  which,  even  wereonr  Irish  difficultit 

removed,  would  still  divide  the  oatiou.  into  hostile  camps. 
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[ome  Rulers  allege,  or  more  oftca  'imply,  that  tlie  positioa  of 
^niiti  is  open  to  two  fatiil  moral  objections. 

0  deaj  Home  Rule  to  Iretanil  is  (it  is  asserted}  to  deny  the 
::reil    principlo    of   nationality."     KnglislimeD    vho    sympatliized 

ibc  struggle  Tor  the  national  iudependence  of  Italy,  cannot, 
out  the  grossest  inconsistency,  rlcny  their  nympatby  to  the  efforts 
c  by  IrislitncQ  to  obtain  rccognitiou  for  Iriiili  uatiouality. 
his  ar^ment  allows  &ny  amount  of  omtorical  ornameiit,  and 
nends  itself  to  speakers  «ho  mtHtakc  nn  illustration  for  a  proof, 
t,  huwever,  st  every  point  unstmud. 

lie  "  principle  of  uatiunalicy  "  means,  as  far  as  a  definite  menmag 
be  given  to  »  vague  phranc,  that  any  body  of  persons  who  feel 
Qsclvcs  a  separate  nation,  possess  n  moral  right  to  form  a 
rate  and  independent  political  society.  No  ethical  teacher  has, 
ever,  established  that  any  sucb  prluctple  an  this  is  of  unirersal 
Ration :  it  ia  indeed  a  dogma  unprovable  in  itself  aad  hardly 
itting  of  conaistent  application ;  tke  attempt  to  apply  it  with 
datency  would  lead  tu  a  scries  of  wars  a.s  disastrous  and  far  more 
indlesa  tliau  the  wars  of  religion.  The  principle  of  nationality 
in  fact,  l]e  justified  (if  at  all)  only  in  so  far  aa  it  may  be  »ho«rn 
ic  a  deduction  fn)m  the  general  axioms  of  political  expediency, 
re  are  circumstances  (such,  for  example,  as  those  of  Italy)  uuder 
sb  the  assertion  of  a  claim  to  national  independence  is  a  high  duty  ; 
e  are  circumstances,  on  the  other  hand,  under  which  the  ajser- 
of  a  similar  demand  may  be  an  oSence  against  the  civilization  of 
world,  and  na  offence  which  may  justly  be  prevented  by  force. 

arc  the  Liberals,  tb(nigh  Mr.  (Jladstone  may,  for  aught  I  know, 
■ne  of  them,  who  deny  tliat  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States  was 
»ffc&ce  against  public  morality,  anti  that  the  victory  of  the  Union 
the  triumph  both  of  freedom  aud  of  justice.  Grant,  howcrer,  for  the 
i  of  argument,  that  the  priuciple  of  nationality  is  a  moral  axiom. 

1  coDCcssionj  unwarranted  though  it  be,  does  not  shake  the 
onist  position.  For  opposition  to  Home  Rule  docs  not  coutra- 
e  the  principle  of  nationality,  and  this,  fur  two  reasons  which, 
jgh  frequently  slated,  most   be   rc-statcd  until  they  arc  under- 

•&»/. — Home  Rule  is  not  demanded  by  the  people  of  Ireland  as 
Btion ;  it  is  not,  that  is  to  say,  demanded  by  the  whole  country 
BnythiDg  like  the  sense  in  which  independence  must  bo  claimed 
the  whole  of  a  people  who,  like  the  Italians,  can  make  good  their 
!al  to  the  principle  of  nationality.  We  must  not  he  the  slaves  of 
la  :  ve  must  not  be  hoodwinked  by  constitutional  formulas  or 
>tia.  A  oational  demand  means  a  demand  which  represents  tho 
ba  of  all  that  is  healthy,  energetic,  influential  in  a  country. 
tbers  arc  much,  but  numbers  arc  not  everything.     Whether  the 
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fanuere  and  pcwontsof  Locobardy  or  of  Southern  Italy  were  prepared 
to  rUk  life  oud  limb  for  the  aake  of  unity  is  open  to  doubt.      What 
is  not  doubtful  is  that  the  bravest,  the  visest,  the  noblest  of  the  aoos  of 
Italy  bated  with  an  irreconcilable  batred  (and  tbis  for  tausea  wbicli 
were  clear,  patent,  and  reasonable)  the  predominance  of  Austria  and 
ttie  tyranny  of  the  Bourbon.      If  the  peasantry  vcro  apatlictir,  there 
could  not  bare  been  found  in  Lombardy  any  large  body  of  Italian!^ 
who  deprecated  separation  from   tlio  AiiBtriao  Empire.      The  ca»^^^     - 
of  Ixeland  ia  the  antithesis  to  that  of  Lombardy.     Home  Kale  (^^^*^ 
detested  by  the  wealth,  the  vigour,  the  honesty  of  the  land.     To  ss"-  —  ' 

that  the  Protestanta  of  llUter  and  of  the  re«t  of  Ireland  do  not  ir' 
for  separation  is  miserably  to  understate  the  moral  pica  in  favour  te. 
the  Union ;  tlicy  abominate  Home  Iliile.     This  feeling  docs  not, 
may  be  granted,  imply  varm  attachment  to  England ;  tbcy 
Home  llule  not  became  they  love  England,  but  because  Home 
vould  break  tticm  off  from  a  large  and  proeperoua  State,  and  subji 
them  to  the  authority  of  men  they  hate  and  despise.      Home  R' 
means  to  IJlstermen  subjection  to  Dnbtta    and  to  Cork.     Hoik^ 
eatbiisiasts  for  nationality  see  that  this  is  so,  and  suggest  the  xpp^  -^^^ 
tion  of  UUtcr  from  the  rest  of  Ireland.     The  suggestion  damns     "^t^ip 
policy  of  Home  Kulc,  for  it  means  that  Ireland  should  be  gorcrv.^^^ 
in   a  fashion  dc&ired  neither  by  England  nor  by  Ireland,  and  ti'^fc^t 
Loglishmen   should   coticcde   Home    Kule  to    Mr.  ParacU  and  "^ji 

followers,  under  a  form  in  which  Home  Kule  ia  not  desired  by  ^^k-dt 
Home  Uuler;  the  suggestion  also  eoutrndicts  the  theon,' on  lihx.  -54 
it  is  based,  for  it  involves  the  denial  that  Ireland  is  n  nntioa. 

Stcondly. — The  demanel  for  Home  Kule  is  itself  incoDsistcot  v^~  :ai|| 
the  principle  of  nationality;  the  claim  for  State  rights  siirrencL  <n 
the    claim    for    national    esistence.      Hence    the    moral  argume  Jtu 
available  for  a  Nationalist,  such  na  was  Masziui,  are  Dot  availab-lte 
for  a  bond  /ide  Home  Ruler.  Huch  ua  is  Mr.  Gladstone.     Thnt      ~S&e 
attempt  to  identify  two  things  which  arc  in  reality  solf-contradiet«:»'3T, 
leads  to  nothing  but  confusion  of  thought  and  of  conduct  bftr«K3ff 
needs   proof  when    n  statesman  of  repute*  makes  it  apparetitlj^"   • 
grievance  that  Irishmen  are  arrested  in  London  for  {wUtical  crlvM^^a 
committed  in  Ireland.     Is  it  allowable  to  suggest  that  lie  has  tiC^^ 
read    the  l-Higitivc  Offenders'  Act,    1881,  aud  does  not  know  tfa«t 
he  claims  for  Irolaud   the  poaitiou  not  of  a  British  Colony,  sn^ 
M  Victoria,  but  of  a  foreign  country,  such   as   France?     Can    1>b 
have  reflected  on    the   at   least  possiWc  consequences  of  applying"    *<* 
Ireland  the  principle  of  the  Jixtradition  Acts?      Does  be  know   tlaat 
it  is  more  than  argiiablc  that  if  at  the  timo  of  the  Phoenix  Pa-xk 
assassinations — a  political  crime,  if  ever  there  was  one — Ireland    lift" 
been  held  a  foreign  country  within  the  scope  of  the  Extradition  Act**, 
*  8ce  Bpeeult  of  Sir  George  Trerelj-ao.  reported  SI  Uaaasfd,  p.  SSI 
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JW^  «j=  assassiDS  might  by  crossia^  to  England  bare  eujoycd  the  satisfac- 
x^  of  Kt  once  glorying  in  their  &ct,  and  escaping  its  punishment, 
tsile  Irelnnd  is  part  of  the  British  Empire,  Ireland  cannot  be  to 
.  ^land  a  foreign  country.* 

•Jhe  denial  of  Home  Rule  to  Ireland  in,  it  hhs  been  alleged,  opposed 
the  spirit  of  Christ,    and  England's  Chriatiauity  is  supposed  by 
r-«oD8  professing  ■authority  to   spcal;  iu  the  name  of  religion  to  te 
■  ^jjj  -f-ivl  |>y  lier  attitude  toTrards  Gladatuuiau  policy. 

■Xill  recently,  indeed,  this  notion  haa  been  broached  mainly  by 
—^^ic^aphletccrs,  whoac  cjaciilatory  piety  is  more  fervid  than  imprcsaJve, 
-,.^^<jX  for  einmplc  oa  Mr.  Robert  Spenoe  Watson,  who  eselaims,  "Ah, 
^(^^"t  elcrreath  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  nay,  the  history 
^^f      "the  Hebrews  themselves,  might  give  pause   even  to  the  Marquis 
f^^      Saliabury.  or  to  John  Bright  iu    his   latter  daya/'-f      But  now  a 
l^ocl;  of  divines,  pretending  to  speak    for  the   Church   of  England, 
3^-Ki  douncc  authoritatively  that  the  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  only 
I_i-i»li  policy  '•con«i-4lciit  with  thofic  principles  of  equal  justice  and 
^tisjity  to   all  men  which  we    profess    and    teach    in  our    Master's 
ixa.KXie."^     The  xealots  who  thus  preach  the  religion  of  democracy, 
3.xlc1.  noconsciously,    it   may   1ie,  identify    want    of   faith     in    Glad- 
stoKsi^niam  with  want  of  faith  in  God  and  disloyalty  to  the  teach- 
In^     of   Christ,     the  preachers     who    proclaim     in    effect     that    to 
Bafir^r*  the  aupremacy  uf  the    Imperial    Parliament,  or  to    constrain 
obocUeoce  to  the  law  in  Ireland,  inrolres  iudiffcrencc  to  the  dictates 
of       ])iety,    arc  not   strong  in   logic ;    as   reasoncrs  they    fall  below 
critaciBiu.  but,  a«  has  been  said  of  the  enthusiasU  of  another  age,  the 
weaalness   of  their  arguments   alarms  me^  for  the  weakness  of  their 
ar^umcnti  discovers  the  strength  of  their  passions.     The  notion  that 
somehow  or  other  the  advocacy  of  Home  Rule  is  in  conformity  with 
tbe    priDciplea  of  Christianity,  is  au   idea  which  is  widespread,  and 
which  exerts,  as  (if  true)  it  oo^ht  to  exert,  immense  iatiacoce.     Juat 

*  Th*  ucmlnras  of  ttie  principl*  of  utknulity  U  aomBtima*  vied  as  meaoinif  the 

^pvdiency  and  jiialiaa  of  giving  ampto  reeoKnitSon  ^  tbe  claima  ot  national  dmnctcr, 

w  fecogntginp,  tttr  cxniiiplc,  vhtn  tleitlinii  vnik  tin  Iriib,  thu  traJitJoni  and  obaiaotori^ 

nea  of  till-  Inab  jit<ji>Ic,  junt  as  nc  all  reooguixa  tlio  trailitiuus  nnil  cliara<it«riatica  of  the 

™ot«A  p««plir.    Totiie|iriDi?i|itc(>[iiBLiaDaIity  M  eic|>UiDoiI  inthiircAaonabtaanil  limitMl 

*>&■*%    L'liiuiiuta  «ili!r  uu  ujipuiitiuu  wlintiinr     It  would  ha  an  «vil  day  for  tlio  wholo 

toilet^  Kiuflii'"  ■Uuiild  tho  grccrmiii  yuuth  oi  trulund  nviir  ocMe  to  bo  morod  by  tho 

^■■norialsot  K<ntu«aiid  giatnotianioriiibrinr'rl  in  Trinity  Cotlofie.    ^'lrtTy  man  of  cnmmnn 

****■  «Di)  of  oommon  fci-linK  miiRl  viitli  I rixlinK-n  to  Eontor  tho  ijincUl  gifts  of  tlio  Iriab 

l''*^pl«.     UuionUta,  aixiTB  ul  ucd.  aliould  mUkc  it  «  duty  to  lionour  tUc  Ktnud  and 

vmtMictive  aidm  o{  Iriah  charavtor  ;  for  tho  morjJ  juatificatioii  o!  tbc  Uutoii  U  tho  gtia 

■   '*  Uta   vhnU  Mate  of  combtniRu  fi>rttii<  lieni^At  of  Aim  imlitical  »a<-i«iy  th«   dUitinctivo 

I  ffy^gtarand  ^(taof  «ni--h  of  threa  diffot*iit  contitriu*.     tt  is  an  imppMsivft  fatt  that 

'J™AMJaiial  genius  of  :jcwtlaiid  wu  mada  manifMt  to  tlio  world  whan  tbo  political 

^™*Pjis adeocc  of  ftcotbitid  lia.J  niased  to  be  desired  by  .Scotobmen. 

.."^    **«o '"Tbe  I'ro|«r  Liniila  of  Ub«dii.-nc*i  to  I  lie  Lrtw."  \<\  Robert  Spence  'Wataun, 
Ji*  ■>-  ,  p.  19.    8tc  aleo  ■Our  Cliiutiaaily  T««ti-d  by  tW  Jruh  gti«Uoii,"  by  Mra. 
jv*JVl^t»:»'j  t-  Batlur.  xitli  wlikli  nhoiiU  t*  nmd  tli«  reply  tliereto,  "Our  Chriatiauity 
^^■=»»i«i,'"  by  no  Iriib  Churchmau. 
•■    ^Amn  Doits  ^t^,  Marah  i,  ISNL 
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Kud  good  men  may  well  deplore  the  recklessness  irhicb  tmporti 
augu^it  iinmc  of  the  Chrlstiiui  religioa  into  tlio  party  conflicts  o: 
day ;  fanatics  who  bring  the  ark  into  the  battle  desecrate  the  lio 
of  Bvmbols,  but  bnppily  do  not  secure  for  thennelves  victory.    W 
howcrer,  reuouitig  in  used,  which  in  fact  amoimts  to  this  :  that 
belief  ill   ChriMl   is  It^xted  by  our  belief  in  Gladstone,  and  th» 
ptim»Ii  crime  or  treason  m  Ireland  is  to  renounce  the  doctrinc^^^^*  "f 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  we  are  bound  to  accept  the  diallenge.  1* 

n  high  time  tu  prove  thiib  the  ]iolify  of  Uutonista  Tiulatcs  no  canai=^^^  ^' 
equity,  and  may  be  Bupported,  as  it  is  su[)jK>rteil,  by  lueu  and  woi  — "^" 
whoac  Christian  pnnciplcs  are  as  well  attested  as  the  Christianit^^f  "^ 
the  most  religions  anions  tUc  paliintors  of  ontrage,  or  amonj^  the 

vindicators  of  the  organised  fraud  known  n*  the  Plan  of  Campaig        o. 
.  The  new  application  of  theological  dognaatisai  to  the  ends  of  p t.'^~'-i.fty 
warfare  derifcs  all  show  of  pkusibility  from  two  auumptions :    l^^"f*'> 
that  oppoaitiOD  to  Home  Uulc  riolates  the  "  principle  of  national  t        ty, 
secondly  that   the    principle  of  nationality   derives  special   sane       ^'"^ 
from  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  of  the  Apostles.     The  first  of  «.!=- -"cs^ 
nssuniptioiis   lias   been    proved   groundless.      It  is  well,  howerer,^p»  **• 
expose  the  invalidity  of  the  second.     The  point  inust   be  prC'^^s'*" 
hard  in  order  to  expel  from  the  field  of  pnhlic  life  a  noxious  forr^^  "* 
religious  intolerance.     When  we  are,  uot  of  course  in  so  many  »-*^^"" 
but  in  effect,  asked  for  the  love  of  Christ  to  vote  for  Mr.  GIads*>«=^''J' 
and  are  adjured  by  our  trust  in  God  to  confide  Ireland  to  the     ^^^— ^ 
of  Mr.  rarueli,  Mr.   Ilealy,  and  Mr.  Pavitt,  we  all  fc-el  that  ^* 

fervour  of  Ilorac    Rulers  is  leading   them  into  absurdities    w^^^^^ 
might  be  dcseriljed  by  a  hiir^licr  name  were  it  not  for  the  obv  ^^^ 
sincerity   of  the   fanaticism    which  identiRes  the    seutimeutalil^"" 
Radicalism  with  the  stem  morality  of  religion.      It  is  well,  howc7 
to  consiklcr  for  a  moment  wherein  consists  the  absurdity  or  iu^^^^ 
grnity  of  such  idcntilicatiou.      The  matter  can  be   made  clear  f  -^^^. 
little  patient  thought.     Christiaaity  ia  not  a  political  code,  it 
spirit :  in  so  far  ns  it  is  a  btidy  of  rules  at  nil,  it  is  a  code  of  pri 
morality.    It  moulds  indeed  the  heart  aud  conduct  of  individuals, 
by  raJsiiig  the  standard  of  each  man's  private  action  raises  also 
standard  of  our  civil  duties;    with  forms  of  goverument  it  has 
direct  conccri] ;  it  Las  not  directly  attacked  or  ordained  auy  hui 
institutions.      Does  Clirtstianity,  for  instance,  forbid  elavery  ?  * 
answer   is  easy   enough    to  auy  man  Nvho  looks  facts  iu  the  U 
Christian  teaching  docs  not  explicitly  condemn  slave  holding.     Soi 
conditions  are  conceivable  under  which  institutions  embrnccd  wi 
the    wide    name    of    slavery     might     for    a    time    be    tolerated 
Cbrtslisns,  but  the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  inconsistent  with  slave 


*  Bbo  »n  excollcat  tract  on  tlits  subject,  "  CbiieUouIty  and  SUverr,"  b;  H.  tic 
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whererer    the    Christian     spirit    penetrates    slafery    perishes. 

f  ^  j^».  witianitT  dcatrojs  what  it  does  not  forbid.  To  pnt  the  some 
^-^y-S.  VIS  in  s  genera)  form,  nny  institution  or  custom  opposed  to  the 
I  Talitv  of  Christ,  dies  under  Chriii'tian  influence.  On  forms  then  of 
B  ity,  Christianity  has  no  immediate  bearing.     To  a  fair-minded 


^^. 


^ 


tic    it     is    absolutely    impoasililo    to    identify    its    moral    dogmas 

li   the  sentiment  of  modern  democratic   nationalism.      From   no 

— ,2^v   t    of    the    Rihle,    anil    assaredty    from     no    part    of  the    New 

ri^^  s«tftment,   will    any    candid    student    learn   that   the  voice  of  the 

-je-t^p't'  '»  tlic  Toice  of  (lod,  or  deduce   "the  right  divine  of  -moba 

■to        govern  wroag."     No  reading  of  history  is  more  perverse  than 

X.\t  «s    fancy   that    Christianity    specially    favours    tlie    extreme    doc- 

'trizsea  of  nationalism.     The  Nationalists  of  the  Christian  era  irere 

^'d^    Pharisees  and  the  zealots — the  religious  fanatic*  who  treated  puh- 

liO'S*-<i*  as  moral   Icjium  bt'causc  a  publican  represented  an  alien  law. 

TTla^^*^  were  the  mcu  who  refused  tribute  to  Casar  lest  they  should 

^c>Wipi'Oii><'C   the  sovereign  righln  of  Jehovah  ;   who  saw  nothing  in 

'}^c->Knun  authority  hut  foreign  tyranny,  and    (naturally  enough)   were 

blixsd  to  the  fact,  patent  to  every  modem  historian,  that  the  Kmpire, 

vrkfcli  &I1  its  corruptions  and  all  its  idolatry,  upheld  conccpttous  of 

^q  vxai  justice  arid  impartial  tolerance  which  Prondence  would  uot  let 

^\ts.      The    blindness — the    very     pardonable    blindness — of    Jewish 

ji^'CionaHsm  is  worth  notice  liecauae  it  is  the  salient  example  of  a 

CD*^*t*ntty  recurring  delusion.     Age  after  age  mankind  has  repeated 

th,^  attempt  to  identify  true  religion  with  the  prevalence  of  definite 

political  theories,  or  with  the  favourite  \-irtuca  or  sentiment  of  the 

ticKie.     Age  after  age  the  attempt  has  ended  in  disaster.      The  Chris- 

tioknised  Koapire  looks  like,  and  is  reverenced  as,  the  Church  triumph- 

ftnt. ;  the  Empire   docs  uot  become  holy,  and  the  Cbureh  is  infected 

-witl)  the  corruptions  of  the  State,     A  feudal   society  gives  a  martial 

tone  to  religion,  and  the  fen'our  of  the  Crusaders  shows,  us  has  been 

«rell  laid,  how  easily  nations  can  be  led  to  seek  tbc  living  among  the 

dead.      The  rise  of  regal  power  restores  pfiacc  and  order  to  tbc  State, 

Bixi  men  as  wise  and  virtuous  as  any  statesman  now  living,  came  to 

believe  with  their  whole  hearts  that  the  divine  right  of  kings  is  a 

(lognoa  of  religion  ;  uor  will  any  one  ever  understand  the  siucerily  with 

■■bich  sages  aud  patriots  oflered  fulsome  flattery  to   llcory  VIII., 

to    Klixabetb,  to  James,  and  to  Charles,   who  overlooks  the  family 

nniilarity  between  a  Ca^-alier's  belief  in  the  divine  right  of  the  Crown, 

""<!     a  modern  democrat's  faith  iu  the  divine  right  of  the  people. 

"<^licf  iu  the  Hcaveu-seut  prerogatives  of  kings  begets  despotism;  and 

°y    %.  natural  reaction,  arouses  iu  Kugtand  that  trust  iu  the  rciga  of 

i«e      Saints  which  in  iw  turn  produces  such  hypocrUy  as  for  a  lime 

'^S-Iklcb  tbc  inborQ  belief  of  Englishmen  in  godliness.      Is  there  the 

X.  reason  to  suppose  that  the  attempt  to  nonhip  democratic  sentt* 
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incDt  nnder  Christian  forma  will  lead  to  any  happier  result  ?    I  U  *  ^  Kooir 
of  noDe. 

I  have  dwelt,  at  nliat  ma^  seem  inordinate  leugtli,  oa  the  del 
that  to  oppose  Home  Uulc  is  iu  some  acnsc  to  dear  CliristiaD  pritii 
^ly  reason  for  iloiu^  so  is  that  this  allc^utlou,  absurd  thou;;h  iu 
it  sounds,  bfia  a  serious  Miguificaucc,  aud  contains  the  essential  qu& 
at  issue  1>etwcc&  UtiiouiiiU  aud  tbcir  so-called  democratJe  oppoit 
Zealots  who  prcaeli  that  our  Christianity  is  tested  by  the  Irish 
lion  embody  in  tlieir  rant  a  true  meaning  of  which  they  thema 
do  not  appreciate  the  full  import.      What   they  mean   is  that 
mointaiiicrs  of  the  L'uiun  repudiate  that  new  code  of  rerolutit»"X^  ■«narr 
morality   which,   in  the   eyes  of  the  siucerest    among;   it4    Em  ^^ejlisL 
devotees,  Is  identified  with  Christian  ethics. 

The  uature  of  the  new  code  deserves  cxamiantion. 

Its  fuudanifutal  axiom  is  unrcstncted  eouCidencc  in  the  henev « dent 

and  democratic  emotious  of  the  day. 

This  is  what  is  meant  by  "  trust  in  the  people/' hy  "  fjiitl^^  in 
human  nature,"  by  "  culogiea  of  the  masses  at  the  expense  of  tie 
classes/'  by  the  opposition  (which  is  csseutially  false)  between  It  ^tul- 
ncsa  and  law,  or,  iu  other  words,  between  love  and  justice.  A«  ^^« 
democratic  sentiment  of  the  day  contains  with  much  that  is  hmxi^^'«'' 
benevolent,  and  good,  much  also  which  is  weak,  i^nohle,  false,  .^^" 
eril,  a  creed  based  oii  trust  iu  this  seutiment  inculcates  maxiin^^  ^ 
which  truth  is  atrun^ely  blended  with  falsehood.  We  arc  tol<K- 
"  pity  the  auBcrinfs  of  the  poor;"  this  is  wtll.  But  our  tcucIi^^V^^ 
at  once  assume  that  because  poverty  is  mificrahlc,  pauiwrji  must  at  a  _^  --»'_ 
coat  be  iclicvcd,  and  relief  must  take  a  form  which  does  not  dirtt^^^^^T 
the  sufferers.  "  Trust  the  instincts  of  the  people ;  "  the  mavim  h»^^  j^  *'" 
within  limits  be  souud.  What  we  arc  ucver  reminded  of  is  tha^^l^  ,^^ 
popular  instincts  arc  as  often  wrong  aa  right.  A  century  ago  Ih^^  ^. 
great  heart  of  the  people  pramptcd  the  Scotch  to  denounce  any  .^c:^^ 
rclasotiuu  in  the  iKiml  laws  afjaiust  CathiiUcs,  aud  drove  the  mob  *«  ^^^  ~j 
Luudou  to  bum  down  Catholic  chapels  and  Jewish  syuagogues.  We 
ore  adjured  to  pity  the  poverty  of  Irish  tenants  evicted  from  their  homes. 
I'ity  is  good,  but  the  homes  of  tenants  arc  the  property  of  their  land- 
lords, aud  it  were  well  that  we  were  reminded  that  a  landlord  la  1tq> 
land  has  as  much  right  to  take  his  property  into  his  own  bauds  wheu 
the  law  allows  it,  us  has  a  landlord  in  Loudon.  An  evicted  touant 
i»,  oa  things  staud,  orten  a  debtor  who,  with  the  means  of  payment 
in  hia  pocket,  refuses  to  pay  his  debts.  If  Irish,  like  other  land- 
lords, arc  at  times  wautieg  in  geuerosity,  it  is  not  the  ri^ht  of  the 
English  public  to  force  generosity  upon  any  class  of  the  community. 
No  man  or  body  of  men  have  a  moral  claim  to  be  generous  at 
another  person's  expense.  Wc  arc  told  to  respect  the  feeling  of 
the  masses  rather  than  the  intelligcuce  of  the  claases.     llic  lessoa 
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ST  o«casionally  be   necessary,  but   ia  common   fairocis   let  tho 

doctrine  Ik  also  enforced  that  the  classes  uo  leu  than  the  masses  go 

%-<:i  make  up  the  community,  and  that  tlic  essence   of  just  Gorem- 

eat  is  that  it  slionid  regard  nut  the  iDtercst  nf  the  poor  or  of  tbc 

icL  as  such,  but  the  welfare  of  the  irhtjlu  nation.      Here,  lioirever, 

wt  come  across  the  second  great  article  of  the  new  morality. 

This  is  DOtliing  teas  than  tbc  belief  that  the  majority  of  a  nation, 
liCtorically  styled  the  People,  will  always  govern  rightly. 

"  Vox  popafij  vox  Dei"  is  not  yet  the  avowed  doctrine  of  English- 

n,  but  it  U  a  notion  which  under  one  form  or  another  profoundly 

flueuces  KugUsh  democi'at!i.      Eighty>six    Irish    members  demand 

omc  Uulc  aa  iodependcnt  Parliament,  therefore,  must  be  conceded 

to  Ireland.     The  People,  by  which  term  in  in  this  nasc  meant  some 

-thousaods    of  LfOudon  roughs,  wish  to  meet   ia    Trafalgar  Square; 

J»«ncc  Trafalgar  Square  munt  be  given  up  to  their  use  eveu  though 

•tlicir  right  to  meet  there  be  ackuowlcdged  by  no  law,  and  though  its 

eiurrcise  injure  every  tradesman  iu  the  neighbourhood,  ciiduuger  the 

pence  of  Loudou,  and  impose  useless  cspeuse  upon  overweighted  tax- 

pBjrers.      From    the   nature  of  thingu  tlie   iwlitioR  of   emotionalism 

niiot  be  consistcut.      Sentiment  coufounda  the  wish  of  the  populace 

Ah  the  will  of  the  people.     The  result  is  noteworthy.     The  mob  of 

Trafalgar  Square  are  encouraged   to  set  at  naught   the    Etecutive 

wljicii  holds  the  power,  and  the  laws  which  eipress  the  will  of  the 

■''"tioa ;  and  democrats,  prepared  to  teach  John  Bright  the  rudiments 

°^  democratic  faith,  defy  that  sovereignty  of  the  people  which  is  the 

*^***'aer-sU>ue  of  jwpular  government. 

If  the  positive  Bide  of  democratic  ethics  be  belief  in  the  prevalent 

^^ling  or  impulse  of  the  day,  its  negative  aide  is  contempt  for  the 

^**lhonty  of  law  and  for  any  right  which,  though  sauctioned  by  the 

^*''*^   of  the  land,  opposes  the  dictates  of  popular  opinion. 

^^  X)isbclicf  in  the  roorul  authority  of  the  law  ia  now  so  well  established 

r**    article  of  belief  among  the  devotees  uf  democratic  religion  that 

^    *»Qcver  hints  that  it  may  he  the  duty  of  good  citizous  to  rcspee't  the 

■J-**-  of  the  land  and  to  obey  the  national  Esecutive,  which  altempta 

^^    put  the  law  iu  force,  i»  thougbt  rather  to  propound  a  parados  Ihau 

state  A  truiam.     "  Remember  jMitchclatowu,"  were  word*  under 
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''^Ofid  aud  admired  by  ardent  Gladstonian*;  when  their  revered "leiidcr 

^l»re»9ed  the  opinion  that  the  right  to  meet  iu  Trafalgar    Square 

"^^U  to  be  determined  not  by  a  riot,  but  by  an  action  he  uttered  lau 

t«t»gc  which  not  only  disgusted  but  perplexed  his  admirers     When  the 

Kople  hare  spoken,  laws  they  thought  should  he  sUent  ■  what  hare 

IWgea  and  lawyers,  or  even  jurymen,  to  say  against  the  claim  of  tbc 

««opIc  of  whom  they  are  the  serfauts  to  asacmbic  in  tho  pcod1/.V 

*«en  Beeting.place?     It  wen;  superfluous  to  argue  that  resLt 

tcrliif,  u  such,  u  a  pnuciplc  neither  acknowledged  nor  enforced  by 
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a  party  whoto  Iieroet  nnd  martyni  are  Mr.  O'BrieD,  Mr.  Canmog^  :  ^^osq 
GfRTiaiD,  and  Mr.  Huros.      Yet  it  may  be  well  to  illustrate  a  m^a-^^stt« 
vhich  standa  in  no  need  of  proof.     The  Plan  of  Campatga  U  h  -"™  ■-  iigj 
OIL  dcHuucc  of  law.      Where  ia  the  leading  Liberal  vbo  dares  ii|i  i       »  uJ 
dcaouDce  not  the  violeiicc  to  vbicb  the  Plan  ma.y  lead^  bat  the   *  —    -'-''nit 
itself?      It  were  vain  to  ask  for  dcDanoiatioQ,  wc  tntist  be  satislic>     -d  if 
our  English  Home  Ilulcrs  alMlain  from  encouragement.      Bat  ^s^^sven 
this,  it  seems,  is  too  much  to  aslc.      A  politician  whose  name 
position  gives  a  weight  to  his  words,  which  they  certainly  do  not 
themselves  posscsa,  in  substancr,   though  not  verbally,  defends 
celebrated   or  notorious  Plan  which  he   ia   pleased  to  designate 
"  technically  illegal."  » 

An    ecelc^JEiHticol  dignitary  entertaiuji   at    his   deanery   daring 
contested  election  the  defender,  aud,  unless  I    am  mistaken,  ones 
the  authors  of  a  scheme  of  lawlcsauess  which,  if  prietised  in  Engl  ^ 
luig'ht  strip  every  dean  of  his  revenues.     The  Dean  of  Wincbesterw 
countenanced  by  respectable  companions;  cx-Cabioct  Ministers    9 
mote  the  election  to  a  scat  in  Parliament  of  a  man  whose  only  cL    "-"'"* 
to  become  a  law-raakcr  is  the  popolarity  he  may  have  gained    ^^"s  * 
deliheratc  law-breaker.      And  every  day  politicians  of  character         ■■'** 
of  repute  assert,  iti  oac  form  of  language  or  another,  that  theexac  "^loa 
by  Irish  landlords  of  rent  which  is  still  legally  theirs,  partakes  of     *"^ 
moral  guilt  of  theft  or  extortion.      Here  we    reach  the   root  of        "'^ 
whole  matter. 

The  theory  hitherto  acknowledged  by  every  civilized  commi*'^"'.^ 
i?,  that  the  State  exists  for  the  protection  of  the  legal  rights  of  »*-  ''** 
members.      Rich    and  poor,  employers  and  artisans,  landowners         ^^ 
tennnti>,  may  (it  has  been  suppuscd)  exercise  in  freedom  every  I^^^^ 
right,  subject  only  to  the  check  imposed  by  opinion  or  by  conseie^^"'. 
Whoever  violates  these  rights  tins  been  deemed  a  criminal.      Tli*      * 
not  the  creed  of  the  new  aehool.      The  State  exists,  on  their  v^^*"  ' 
for  the  eaforceracnt  of  obedience   not  to  the  law  but  to  the  n»^^, 
eeiitinient  of  the  hour.      To  csercisc  legal  rights  which  offend  pop^^.  , 
ideas  of  morality  is  to  eonimit  a  moral  crime,  which  must  not  be  »»        ,  . 
or  tolerated  hy  law.      Put  this  doctrine  at  its  beat  and  it  meanit    "^"^      . 
the  State  muat  enforce  not  justice  but  benevolence;  put  this  lie*^^^    e 
its  le&a  favourable  aspect   and  it   means  that    the   scnsationalisof'       .> 
newspaper  editors,  and  the  flurtuatiug  passions  of  a  mob,  may  fix 

*  "  Much  liS(1  ^ccD  *Aid  about  tliv  ill?|;slity  vt  tli«  PIni  vt  Coinpaisii  wid  ita  t»i^J^^nt» 
iLbd  lie  (lid  nut  itiiiiiitc!  that  tocliiiiailly  tbe  PliMi  wiu  illc?ftl  Kud  ■u*c«lit.itil«  of  ^^^^Twt 
■Utigerin  niiy  wolf-orderwl  commuuity  :  but  what  yroot  li»n  liouayivcn  that  in  ita^'^^^jrT 
nnd  lU  wotkiDK  (luring  the  lout  twelve  muiitliB  it  linl  ilunu  uny  iiijtiHlica  to  vijbtf'^^fiMl 
Would  It  bs  sud  tbftt  tbe  H^tlRrnctiU  on  Llie  cnUto  U>  whidi  tbe  Plui  bftd  htampf^^^^ol 
Wftuld  baveliecn  efft«tcd  if  tlii:  rinn  hwl  not  bceu  can-icil  im  ?  W«wWOn(hMiidrr*'^^ct 
|icKir  tcniUltA  [ID  tlic  KiugttoQ  «atutc  huvofcut  tbu  bcuclit  of  (be  (.Sovitrnnielit  Lui'I  -"^^ir, 
of  laiit  yt^ir  but  for  th«  m-linii  vf  l\'r  VUn  <j£  ('ampiiigu  ? "'     Sficrcli  «(  Mr.  KAiltltt^^^f^ 
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^dcrtfuun  of  A  citizca's  leg&l  righta.     Ftoid  tliis  policy  of  bcacTolcnce, 

.^^r*       of  passion,  flow,  by  n  moral  ucccasity,  consequences  which  may 

^r^l'  utoand  phitanthropiau  and  democrats.     Departure   froin  the 

4,»-v«n!    and  fixed  rule  of  impersonal  lav,  enthrones  the  capricious 

xc^^^   ^^    popular  favouritism  ;    tLe  old  evil  of    privileged  and   of 

di^Cranchised  classes  irhtch  it  was  the   best   irork  of  democracy  to 

^^'^troy,  rerires  under  a  new  form.     That  a  member  of  Parliament 

-vrlx>i  in  obedience  to  ]>opu]ar  seuttment,  violates   tlte  lair  should  be 

-ti-^Ated  as  a  criminal  is  shocking; ;  to  put  him  on  his  trial  betrays  the 

f}a>^ci>^s  of  the  Government ;  to  convict  him  shows  tbe  corruption  of 

^•fv^g  Bench;  to  put  him  like  other  prisoners  to  the  picking  of  oakniu 

-fs      an  outrage  on  morality.      So  strong  is  the  force  of  emotion  that 

«3<^«:iiocrtts  forget  the  firat  principles  of  democracy,  and  rhetorically 

i*oa.sn  with  rage  because  a  criminal  who  is  a  gentleman  is  treated  with 

•th^    same    severity    as    a    criminal    who  is    a    balf-starvcd  pauper. 

A.      TOugh,    sgain,  who   maims   a.  policeman  is    always    an    aascrter 

•of      freedom.     A  farmer  who  refuses    to  pay  his  rent  is   always   & 

-viHag*  Hampden;    an   eviction    is    invariably  an    act  of   injustice; 

Tu  ^Vans    and    tenants     arc     always    in    the    right,    constables    or 

|B.«^«ilord9  arc  always  in  the  wrong.      The  leniency  of  political  scnti- 

xn^ntalists  towonls  sud'uring  poverty  has  in  it  a  touch  of  humanity, 

if     xiot  of  rirtiir.      Not  no  much  can  be  said  for  the  moral  proscription 

■oC      Ihe  wealthy,  and  of  every  man  cngiged  in  protecting  the  legal 

ri^lts  of  the  rich.      Here  wc  sec,  in  its  worst  form,  that  contempt 

■fo^    the  rights  of  individuaU  to  freedom,  to  character,  and  to  property, 

'wftm  ioh  is  the  ewscutial  vice  of  revolutionary  ethics.     '*  Blood  is  flowing, 

bixt;  ii  the  blood  so  pure?"     This  ia  the  hidcom  question  which 

op^aicd  the  tragedy  of  the  French  Revolution.      Is  boyrolting  worse 

Ha  xft.n  csclusive  dealing?     Are  not  the  landlords  of  Ireland  tainted 

^»ith  hereditary  guiltV     Are  the  outrages  of  to-dny  worse  than  the 

osji. friges  of  '118?      Is  it  well   to  denounce    the    oppression   say  of 

the  Curtins,  when  insults  to  innocent  women  represent  tlie  wrath  of 

iSLTs  injured  people  against  their  oppressors  ?  Are  the  lives  or  limbs 
of  roostables  so  very  sacred  ?  Need  any  one  pity  the  tortures  of 
■shcritfa'  officers  or  of  bailiffs?  Tlieso  arc  the  inquiries  suggested 
<lirectly  or  indirectly  by  the  doctors  of  the  new  morality  ;  they  contaiu 
ia  themselves  the  answers  which  will  l>s  given  by  our  political  casuist*. 
Bat  it  is  an  error  to  talk  of  a  new  morality.  The  system  of  revola- 
tiunary  ethics  is  no  phenomenon  of  to-day ;  its  immediate  parentage 
is  to  be  found  among  the  French  revolutionists.  Ninety  years  have 
P»«»ed  aince  some  of  its  features  were  painted  in  words  which  have 
*■*  eternal  significance. 

.     "Jacobini&tn  Ls  tlm  revolt  of  lite  cnterpriung  talents  of  a  oonntry  •gabnt 

"*  pi-opetty.     Wh«a  iirivum  men  funii  tliemauvaa  into  Mtociatjoai  for  tfae 

f^rp^Bt.  of  destroying  iJio  pro-cxtitiog  laws  and  institniions  of  thoir  CDuntrj'j 

^_        "Vol.  LIU. 
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trhen  itejr  secure  to  tlicmoeivee  on  army  by  dividing  amuiigsl  Uie  people 
properly  tlio  estate*  of  tlie  itnciciit  and  lawrul  propriotorfl:  wh«n  ». 
reuugiiiiM^  tliow  nets;  when  it  d(i««  not  make  coHfiscaiions  for  criiitc^^=^ '^3,  | 
tnakoR  cTimm  for  ooafiscationB :  when  it  lins  iw  principal  urengtli  and  s —  ul]] 
TOBDurces  in  BUch  a  violation  of  property  ;  wh«n  it  stnndK  chi«fly  upon  ^l.  ^  .^^y^ 
violulion  :  massacriug  b^  juugi]iBikt«si>r  (itiierwiM,  ihoM  wboiutke  any  sic  -^ 
for  ilieir  old  legnl  guvcniiDt'iit  ami  tlicir  legal  hereditary  or  aoquiccd  [^  • 
Rlone — I  c«U  llii«  JiicMnigfji  hy  efUthlithnfit."* 

This  is  Uic  portrait  of  Ja.cobiniam   in    itH  yautb.     New   Railic 
is  the  child  of  old   Jacobinism   and  exhibits  with  bat    slight  elm 
the  familijir   traits   of  its    parent.      Once    again,    as  a   century 
a  priori  dogmntinin  apes  the  appearance  of  political  irisdam.      S 
ficial  human ItarianisDt  hardly  conceals  latent  but  profound   brutc^EiJiir, 
and  adopts  the  semblance  of  benevolence  in  order  to   oppose         1^0 
reality  of  justice.     The   likeness   is  indeed    in  several  points  e^^ovr 
than  Duglishniuu  suppneie.     The  horrors  of  the  Terror  have  ihi:      **"■" 
into  ublivion  the  genuine  sentimentality  of  early  Jacobinism,     ^^fc-'*""' 
1>G  it  remarked,  was  it  only  Jacobins,  in    the  ordinary  acnac  of    "*'" 
word,  who  at  the  opening  of  the    Itcvolntion  condoned  crime  c-^^"*' 
mittcd  in  the  attack  on   dcspfitiam  ;   the    treachery  and    the    mu^"^ 
which  disgraced  the  fall  of  the  Uastilic-   did  not    prevent  Fok  fi 
dcclariug  that  event  the  greatcat  and  beet  iu  the  annals  of  laauVi  *-'^ 
and  when  every  flllowancc  is  made    for   the  exiig[^cration«  of  Bu 
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it  must  he  allutred  that  preachers  in  England  blessed  in  the  tiantc7 
Christianity  deeds  abhorrent   to  humanity  and    religion.     The  f* 
efforts  of  the  Ucrolutionists,  moreover,  ircre  liisc  the  cflbrts  of  *""* 
Home    Kulcrs,  directed  towards   increasing   the    authority  of  1<^ 
bodies.     To  extend  local  self-government  traa  a  cry  which  thcu, 
now,  might  nell  be  used  so   us  to  disarm  the    national  Exccut*. 
When  the  Government  which  repreacuted  the    nation  was  hclples^^^' 
the  JaeobioB  enthroned  the  despotism  of  the  metropolitan  mol).     "K— 
precedent    is  worth  recordinKi  wlicii  we  see  that  Eugtijbmcn  1^^ 
demand  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  appear  to  hold  that  Home  Hnle 
Loudou  means  the  right  of  the  populace  to  override  the  law.     N 
to  Ray  the  truth,  do  the  more  vehement  of  our  new  Jacobins  coar^ 
their    lineage.      Leaders    who    convert   &   funeral    into    a    politi  -^ 
demonstration,  and  mingle  the  notes  of  the  MarxeiUeite  with 

•  "  IiPtteia  on  n  B«giL-E<te  i'cacc."  Uurkir'a  ^Votk*.  rul,  viii.  p.  170.      Bnrlce  u  vr^ 
tiuLca  aiipcdlud  to  liy  llluUiumiui  ccutrovt^iaialKbi  w  aii  authority  in  [ovoui  <^  f> -^ 
■tuuiu-u  inilii'y.    Sny  fair  crittts  who  u  even  inculciutcly  ooijuaiainl  with  1tarl«'s  yeo^ 
hcATt  incli  Ul  nppTm)   with  mmplc  aitoniiliiiKiat.     liurkcs  >Dti-ravi>lali<riur}-  urilw 
t<>«m  wltli  RtmttfDCL-B  wliicit  mislit  aj>r«at  to  be  »rop)intJ<ftlly  umcd  tX  the  fav*.!!-   '. 
doiiuifta  of  GIniliituiJiiln  i.ibunUiim.     'I  ha  wiiulu  t]iirit  ■>[  kin  tuMbinjt  ua>  boatilvtu  -^ 

new  Jacubuimtii  (latroniud  by  Mr,  llUitnti^nii  on  to  ttm  old  Juobininn  puiuuinA-  ^ 
tulenitt^il  by  Pox.  Iltimn  nuinm  uin  ttccDmint:,  it  may  ho  RiiRi)MJt«d,  dimly  cowe^  ^ 
that  thoBjiiritof  RiitUc  is  oppoiod  to  thc»piril  which  iiMpirw  the  !  tome  Rale  biovciu- 'j".. 
They  never  cjtc  Biirko's  later  writingi ;  antl  calop«i  of  Fox  arc  a  aort  of  adoMiiod.  K  ' '  . 
Dome  ICuIkfb  fiiirl  thn  aenlinioiitnliaiii  irf  tl'i^  ^^  hi^  rhctoriciim  fjir  inoivMmgMiial  '^^'"'l^ 
taata  tliiin  tba  iidliticnl  pliiloflopby  ai  the  ttnt«4iDan  whoso  liatnd  of  tlw  rotdatiJO*'' 
spiiit  broke  the  Wliig  party  to  {u<e«ob. 
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^♦craiic(rs  of  the  liurial  wnfice,  will  not  care  to  <!eny  thiit  they  nre 
deuecuduuta  of  Rubcsjiierre  mid  Marat.      Tt  will  be  9a.\A  indeed,  and 
jix8t,lyi  that  tlioDsands  of  GluUtontan  Liberals  have  no  sjrmpsthy 
■\TV»«tever  with  tlio  mid  antic-)  of  fmintics  wlio  form  a  Society  for  the 
I>rotcrtion  of  law  and  liberty  whilst   their  teaching  imclerniines  the 
A.t:fc^lK>rity  of  the  Courts  and  menaces  the  freedom  of  the  indlvidtial. 
I*     is  equally   true  that   thouaanOa  of  French  rcformerj.  or  revola- 
l:ioziista,  deprecated  the  violence  of  Jacobiuism.     The  Jacobins,  how- 
ever, had  their  way,  and  the  main  reason  of  their  ouccesit  was  that 
1:Kc9   priDciplia  or  lentiments  of  Jacolnnism  were   more   or   Ip-ss  ad- 
xniticd  by  men  who  abhorred  the  antions  of  the  infamous  Club.     My 
c^ontcntion  ia  not  that  moderate  Gladstnninna  arc  Jacobins,  but  that 
t:>ac;  principka  which  undcrhc  anil  stimulate  the  enthusiaam  of  [''nglish 
riLomo  ilulers  lead  directly,  aud  hare  iu  fact  led  to,  Jacobinism,  and 
tb.esc  principles  and  the  acta  which  they  suggest  are  accepted,  or  at 
any  rate  not  dcuounccti,  by  meu  who  du  not  believe  in  the  ethics  of 
rt;*-olution,  and  who  tolerate  revolutionary  morality  for  the  sake  of 
x^    f>olicy  which  at  all  costs  tlicy  have  made  their  own.      The  quarrel 
te-twcrn  Unionists  and  Gladstnnians  is  then  no  transitory  wrangle; 
it    ^vTouid  cndnrc  were  the  Irish  question  settled  tn-morrow,  for  it  ia 
t>a.A«d  on   csAcntial  diffcrcnrcx  of  moral  conviction.     There  is.  as  I 
ha.'ve  said,  a  real  and  important  truth  veiled  andcr  the  wild  figment 
^th^t  Unionist  policy  la  opposed  to  Christianity.      It  is  opposed  to  the 
^ke'  ^^  Jaoobinism  to  which    sincere    enthusiasts   aacrihc  a  Chrtstinn 
^^■H^.ction.     or  a  great   Frenchman  it  has  been  said  that  the  nim  of 
^^■v      teaching  was  to  place  the  honnri    rouge   on    the   crucifix.      This, 
toc^ ,  in  a  sense,  is  the   aim   of  the  preachers  who  assert  that   our 
atfcrmtade  towards   the    Irish  qne<<tion    testa  our  Christianity.      Their 
tr«z«.<  charge  against   the  maiutaincra  of  the  Unioa  is  that  Unionists 
Tf*^-mj8e  faith  to  the  whole  creed  of  sensational   sentimentality.     We 
wiJ  1  not  Ik)w  down  before  the  blood-red,  blood-stained  cap  of  liberty, 
er^K'n  though  fanaticiiim  present  it  to  us  for  worship  placed  upon  the 
crc:>«s  of  Christ. 

*Tothe  heresy  of  New  Jacobinlira,  I'nionists  oppose  a  creed  of  old 

an  dwell  worn  morality,     "It  is  with  the   greatest  difTtculty  I    am 

al>l«  to  separate  policy  from   justice.     Justice  is  itself  the  greatest 

sVifcudiug  policy  of  civil   society  and  any  cmiocnl  departure  from  it 

under  any  ciroiimstauces  lies  uudcr  the  nuspicion  of  being  no  policy 

ct  all." — "  1  have  no  idea  of  a  liberty  which  is  disconnected  with 

^H    boticaty   and  justice.'*     These    arc  the  maxima  iu   the  strength    of 

^P  wiiich    Burke    combated    the    revolutionary   enthusiasm  of  the  last 

*w*tiiry;  these  arc  the  maxims  with  which  Engliah  statesmen  must 

meet  the  violence  of  revived  Jacobinism.    Justice  is  itself  the  stiuding 

polioyof  civil  society.     There  ia  no  such  thing  as  liberty  unconnected 

w>tli     bocesty.      These    are    the   truths,   homely    though    they  be, 
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vliich  animate  England's  opposition  to  tbc  vhole  policy  of  wliich  t)i 
demanil  fur  tlomc  Uule  ifl  the  most  noticeable  bat  not  tlie  mot 
menacing  re»iilt.  Ou  many  points  Unionists  tnajr  differ,  on  oi 
matter  of  principle  tbey  arc  all  agreed  ;  tliey  are  all  prepared  to  fin 
for  the  maintenance  tbroughout  the  whole  State  of  erery-day  boncai 
and  of  common  every-day  fairuetts.  The  State,  they  are  convincfit 
cxiita  for  the  iiike  of  maintaiuiog  justice  betweca  man  and  man.  4 
the  tabtleiics  of  statecraft,  all  the  ferrour  of  benerolence,  all  bob 
of  social  regeneration,  are  worthleiui  or  noxions  nnlcss  thcr  acknc^ 
ledge  the  principle  that  the  State  mnxt  Rcciire,  as  far  ai  anything  cj 
be  secured  by  legislation,  that  every  man.  be  be  rich  or  poor,  sh.^ 
under  the  protection  of  the  law,  enjoy  the  well  understood  righti  ^ 
personal  freedom,  of  reputation,  and  of  property }  and  that  fraij 
conspiracy,  robbery,  cruelty,  asd  murder  shall  be  repressed,  ^ 
possible,  by  tbc  fortic  of  sound  public  opinion,  and  if  tbis  be  ngl 
possible,  then,  by  tbc  stem,  passiuuless,  unatrerviug  excrciso  <i 
the  authority  of  the  nation.  To  give  might  to  rights  to  render 
rule  of  equal  law  supreme  throughout  the  whole  land,  has  been 
unconscious  aud  uuremittin^  cBbrt  of  the  Eogliith  people, 
supreme  duty  of  any  statesman  who  wishes  to  prcaerre  the  unity 
the  nation  is  to  warn  the  people  of  Dagland  that  they  be  not  tti 
aside  by  any  lures  of  interest,  of  sentimentality,  or  of  indolence,  froi 
the  performance  of  Knglaud's  appropriate,  wc  may  say  in  tradj 
England's  providential,  tualt.  This,  it  will  be  said,  is  nothing  but  tM 
preachiijg  of  antiquated  moral  platitudes.  The  charge  is  in  one  seal 
true.  The  morality  of  IJuiouism  is  commonplace,  it  is  as  trite  i 
the  words  of  the  Catechism ;  it  is  ccrtwnly  old-fuahioned — it  is  4 
old  as  the  Ten  Commaunluients.  "Thou  shall  not  murder,  cr^ 
though  thy  Tictim  be  a  land-grabber  ;"  "Thou  shalt  not  steal,  crd 
though  the  money  stolen  be  rent,  and  a  system  of  robbery  artfnll 
confused  with  ideas  of  treason,  be  diguificd  by  the  lillc  of  the  Flan  J 
Campaign;"  "thou  shall  not  bear  false  nituess  ogaiusttby  neigliboJ 
even  though  thy  neighbour  be  a  policcmau,  a  magistrate,  or  an  Irii^ 
Chief  Secretary  ;"  "  thou  sitalt  not  ataud  by  audconseut  to  theft  whi^ 
thou  dost  uot  thyself  commit,  or  by  thy  silence  assent  to  alauders  whi 
thou  doat  not  thyself  utter" — these  maxims,  and  maxims  like  unto  tke 
arc  old  enough  though  their  application  may  bo  new,  they  nced,howeT 
constant  repetition,  hecausR  tliey  meet  in  every  nge  with  new  forms 
evasion;  tlicy  specially  need  to  be  reasserted  at  a  moment  wlieu  t 
divine  right  of  the  people  claims,  like  the  divine  right  of  kinp,  1 
suspend  or  nullify  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  arrogates  to  itseir,  «ta 
regal  prerogative  never  demanded,  authority  tu  9u»ipcud  or  modify  4 
laws  of  morality.  To  the  fantastic  ethics  preached  with  impunity  J 
rhetoricians  of  the  press,  and  practised,  1  rejoice  to  thiok,  not  wfl 
impunity,  by  the  ruffians  of  the  pavemeotj  Unionistt  refuse  to  mm 
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aTiy  concesuoa  wtaterer.  They  oppose  to  JacoTjinism  n  programme 
-which  is  inoKDce  the  enforcement  througtioat  the  United  Kingdom 
of  the  political  nmsims  of  the  Decalogue.  But  "  Afa,  that  clereDtli 
cliaptcr  of  the  Kpistic  to  the  Hebrews,  does  it  not  make  us  pause  ?" 
'^ot  at  all.  Wliy,  in  the  name  of  common  seuse,  should  auy  states- 
xnan  or  cocstAble,  who  prevents  violence  in  Trafalgar  Square,  who 
arrests  robbery  in  LewiB,  who  iuflictH   putiiahmcnt  ou   murdcrcrB  or 

»  conspirators  in  Ireland,  blush  or  tremble  at  any  rerae  of  Holy  Writ  ? 
7<fo  >aoe  man  can  give  an  answer.      Little  help  is  to  be  found  in  the 
cit^^iou  of  texts ;  but  if  Mr.  Sjicntx;  Wntsoii,  or  the  clergymen  who 
Ai-^>  in  common  I  may  add  with  hundreds  of  Knglishmcu,  "familiar 
irl'th  the  New  Testament  and  ('hriiitian  hietory,"  waut  texts  for  their 
grnidancc,  let  thera  turn    to  the  thirtccoth  chapter  of  the  Kpistle  to 
_'tl>^  Romatii.      It  is  written  by  one  not  ignorant  of  CJirUtiauity,  it  is 
iar  appropriate  that  it  treats  of  the  proper  attribute  of  Christians 
'tO'wwards    the   State;   it    certainly  docs   nut   suggest   that   a  I'hristiaa 
teacher  of  sonic  authority  looked  with  any  favour  uu  the  ecccutricitics 
ol*    iiilful  lawlessness,  whilst  it  certainly  does  suggest  tliat  tlic  DiaJntc- 
m&xsce  of  justice  may  well  be  not  only  the  permauent  policy  of  civilized 
coxximuiiitica,  but  also  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  unebnnginf;  wilt  of 
ffcsavcu.     Truths  or  truisms,  however,    about    the  mnintenanec  of 
fosisimon  justice  and  of  common  honesty  do  not,  it  will  be  objected, 
c>.»~Ty  us  verj-  far.    The  obji-ction  has  uo  rceal  foundation.    Adherence 
b>      simple  but  weU-e9tabli»iied  morality  forces  upon  the  opiioueuta  of 
JEB.^:zobiniam  a  policy  which  runs  eunnlcr,  nut  so  much  to  the  demand 
Eci^K~     Home  Uule  as  to  the  ideas  ur  pa»siauB  which  iu  fact  give  support, 
I     st^:~^Dgtb,  life  and  spirit,  to  the  Home  Uulc  movcmcDt.     Moral  con- 
n.<:r'tioD9,  in  short,  ought  to  determine,  and  do  iu  the  main  determine, 
tl».«s  actiou  of  siucerc  Unionists.  Tint,  assertion,  however,  needs  jtistitica- 

IUoB.  The  best  way  of  explaining  its  meaning,  or,  what  in  the  present 
instance  is  much  the  same  tiling,  demonstratiug  its  truth,  in  to  call 
itkc:  attention  of  my  readers  to  three  guiding  priueiple<t,  which  are 
I  iix-«ctly  dictated  lo  Unionists  by  their  profound  trust  in  the  great 
ttaj>ding  poliei-  of  civil  society,  and  which  afford  to  honest  men  prac- 
ttcal  guidance  &mid«t  the  confusions  and  perplexities  of  a  revolutionary 
period.  These  principles  arc — the  tnnintenance  of  the  equal  rights  of 
all  eitizeus  ;  opposition  to  every  form  of  mob  government ;  faith  in 
the  supreme  importance  of  political  character.  Each  of  thevc  prin- 
ciples deserves  consideration. 
Tlic  State  owes  equal  protection  to  the  legal  rights  of  alt  iadi- 
nduaJs  and  of  uU  classes. 
AnoDg  lair-abiding  citizens  justice  knowa  neither  favourites  nor 
enemies  Hence  the  attitude  occupied  by  every  man  who  fully 
Qaderstanda  the  Unionist  position  nitb  regard  to  the  compensation 
"Hicli  may  now  be  due,  or  which  may  become  due,  to   Irish  laud- 
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ownei^     To  what  compensation,  if  any,  the  Uodlords  of  Ireland  may 
iu  coDBcqueuce  of  past  or  of  future  changcii   in  the  laws  TC^lntiog 
tbe  teuure  of  land  be  fairly  entitled,  hy  what  method  any  compeDsa-    ,^ 
tion  which  may  be  due  to  them  ought  to  be  ascertained  or  given,  Ja  ^ 
what  proportions  the  burden  of  paying  jtwt  compenaation  should  br^  J^ 
borne  by  the  inhabitanta  of  the  several  parts  of  the  United  Kingdoa^;^^ 
arc  inquiries  to  be  answered  by  practical   poHticiaua,  by  ecouumist*;    '"^ 
and  by  financiers.      All  that  an  honest  man  who  adheres  to  ordina: 
notions  of  fairncn  can  assert  in,  that  if  a  body  of  landlords  arc,  fur 
benefit  of  the  whole  coramimity,  deprived  of  Taluablc  property  by  t!* 
State  they  hntrc  a  moral   claim    to  compensation.     Tho  claim  is^ 
perfectly  plain  one,  it  is  la  one  shape  or  another  embodied   in  'V^-.^ 
constitutions  of  more  than  one  civilized  country,  it  has  been  <to.^-i. 
sisteutly  acknowledged  by  the  EngtiKb  people,  and  under  cirettt^Q. 
itances  where  the  moral  claim  uf  the  claits  who  receive  compensa tit — an 
vas  open  to  as  many  objcctiuus  as  could  be  any  claim  which  men     .^d 
acnsi;  and  honesty  felt  to  be  iu  the  main  sound.     The  admiuion 
thi»  murul  claim  has,  it  must  be  noted,  immcusc    practical   rc^ul' 
It  sweeps  away  a  lot  of  noxious  rhetoric  with  which  men  seek  ^T'  ^ 
blind  thcniielTcs  and  others  to  the  probable  ncccuity  of  hamg  •^_)'* 
call  ou  the  nation  to  perform  a  disagrccahlc  duty.     Talk  about 
moral  derelictiooa  [in accurately  called  "  crimes  ")  of  Irish  laudowncv^ 
or  their  fatlicnt  is  seen  to  be  futile.     'Whoever  raises  the  cry  th^E-  -^ 
come   what  will  not  a  penny   shall  be  drawn   from   the   pockets  (^     ^ 
Kngliali  taxpayers  for  the  benefit  of  Irish  landowners  is   rccognize^^PCi< 
as  a  demagogue  bcut  ou  proclaiming  a  policy  uf  meanness  and  ^     cf 
iniquity.    Such  an  one  separates  policy  from  justice  irith  a  vcngcaoc  — ^, 
and  on  this  occasion,  as  on  every  other,  injustice  will,  we  may 
assured,  turn  out  to  he  rashness.     The  principle   which    is  dcrid< 
wheu  invoked  for  the  protectiou  of  landlords  lb  the  principle  wIu^hM 

alone  secures  land,  houses,  or  money   to  any  owner  of  propei r^ 

(whether  the  property  he  small  or  great)  throughout  the   Unit^^ 
Kiugdum.     If  it  he  urged  that  the  Kngliah  tax-payer  will  rather  ^i^ 
iujuatioc  thuu  suffer  the  iucoavculcuce  of  paying  a  moral  debt,  fSx 
allegnlion,  whether  true  or  false,  is  for  the  present  purpose  irrelevsKit. 
Those  who  have  studied  the  character  of  >^nglishmcn  may  well  believe 
that  the  impntation  of  meanness  is  a  foul  slander.      We  are  not     a 
nation  of  niggards.      Stilt,  grant  that  the  accusation  be  true,  it  Bxsy 
well  be  the  duty  of  statesmanship  to  correct  or  expose  the  fatdu  of 
tbc  people.     An  obligation  of  honour  caunot  be  got  rid  of  because 
its    fulfilment  is  incouveaieut,  and    we  may  still  hope  that  on  tliis 
matter  the  morality  of  Unionists  will  turu  out  to  be  the  morality 
^of  ^Ir.    Uladstouc,  If   not    of  Afr.    Gladstone's  followcn.      Let  tno 
pt  be  misunderstood.      I  again  repent  that  how  far  compeusati< 
due  or  the  mode  of  its  paymeut,   or  the  extent  to   which 
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;b:  to   bG    paid,    are  mnttcrs  for  experts,  on    which  no  opinion 

lere    expreMol.     What  is  asiierted  in,  that  the  same  rule  which 

I     been    applied    iti    the    case    of  other    elates    is  applicable    to 

case  af  landlords  who,  whether  Irishmen  or  Englishmea,  have 

m  or  may  be   dcpriTei  of  their  property  by  the  State.     Every 

i^est    Uaionist    mvai    furtlier    detest    the    idea,    so    con(;euial  to 

i.tiinentali8t8    of    all  kiads,  that  the  State  hates  or  favours  any 

ti.     The    notion    that    while    rents     are    payable     by    law,     i.e., 

^^^    a  debt,  a  bad   laadlortl  should  not   be    aided  by  the  State   in 

BDllccting  his  debbi,  iti  a  notion  so  alien  to  the  elementaty  principles 

gf*    political  ethics,  that  it  would  have  seemed  absurd  to  denounce  it 

^«rc  it  not  clearly  the  case  that  in  the  cyca  of  our  modem  Jacobins 

Ba.o  qucfition  whether  a  tenant  in  or  is  not  to  par  his  debts  appears  to 

fcx*  r«  npon  the  moral  character  of  his  creditor.    JJut  to  any  one  who  tries 

keep  alive  aecnse  of  jnstieotbc  notion  that  the  State  may  rccoguiM 

kvoni'ed  or  petted  elasseH  is  as  repulsive  as  the  belief,  which  always 

side  by  side  with  it,  that  there  are  elBsses  which  ought  to  be 

ituSe  moral  outlaws.      It  is,  indeed,  strange,  if  anything  turn  be  called 

koge,  when  men    let  themsclvc-i    be    ^idcd    by    passion    rather 

tUKi  by  reason,  that  the  delusion  of  favourilium  should  prevail  among 

LOse  who  boast  their  specif  lore  for  tbc  Irish,  for  of  all  the  errors 

rhsch  have  vitiated  the  relation  between  England  and  Ireland  none 

ive  worked  sueh   irremediable  evil    as  the  system  of  favouritism. 

^t.    one  time  Protestants,  at  another  CathuHcs,  in  one  age  the  North, 

another  the  South,  now  landlords,  now  tenants,  have   been  the 

objects  of  ruinous  partiality.      Favouritism  negatives  faith  in  law,  bnt 

in    the  eyes  of  Justice,  cvciy  citizen  has  a  right  to  what  the  law  givca 

bim,  and  has  no  right  to  anything  else.     'Tenants  wrongfully  ejected 

(rom  their  houses,  shopkeepers  who  cannot  obtain  payment  of  their 

debts,  farmers  hindered  by   boycotting  from    buying   land   put  up 

legally  for  sale,  peaceable  citizens  who  cannot  walk  safely  along  the 

,  Strand,  or  htitel-kccpcrs  who  cannot  carry  ou  their  bnsiuess  because 

Trafalgar  Square  is  occupied  by  the  mob;  policemen,  maimed,  or  in 

danger  of  bciug  maimed,  it  may  be  for  life,  by  some  ruffian,  instigated 

by  Lis  betters,  to  assert  a  right  of  public  meeting,  of  which  he  neither 

kppreciatcs  the  benctit  nor  understands  tbc  meaning,  hare  each  and 

»U — strange  as  the   doctrine  may    appear  to  democrats  who  have 

fonrroro  their  belief  in  tbc  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law — one 

md  the  same  moral  clnini  to  tbc  aid  of  the  State.      If  the  law  gives 

nghts  opposed  to  public  expediency,  the  law  should   be   changed    by 

Uwful    means.       While    the  law   exists  justice   demands  its  equal 

coforcemeut  against  all  meu.      Lawmakers  have,  above  all,  no  privi- 

•"ge  to  be  licensed  law-breakers.     No  man  not  a  Jacobin  need  look 

■ith  tbe  least  horror  at  the  sight  of  members  of  Parliament  picking 

"■knin  ia  prison   for  offences  which  would  have  sent  humbler  men 
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to  gaot.  There  is  soTnvtTiinf;  irhirli  revolts  common  eense  and  tha 
oniliniurv  tonscieucc  in  tlic  Kltempt  to  tura  the  House  of  CotniDOD*- 
into  a  new  \Ve8tiuiiister  Sanctiiar^f. 

Id    tbctte   strange  times   ridicule   hits   lost    its   force.     Otherwise 
(Icmocrata  would  themselves  smile  nt  the  ahswrdity  of  ticmandinf;  in 
the  name  of  the  people  that  the  reprcscDtativea  of  the  people  thouldf^ 
be  allowed  to   break    the    laws   of  the  democracy,      llic  demand    i^-^^ 
ridiculous.     Hut,  if  in  such  matters  there  can  be  degrees  of  absurditj 
even  more  ridiculous  is   the   clamour  raised  that  popular  rights 
inraded  beratise  gentlemen  wlien  sent  tu  prison  do  nut  enjoy  soft^^^ 
beds  or  more  totitlisomc  food  than  arc  provided  for  low-born  and  ur 
educated  criminals.     Sentimentality  abhors  the  equality  of  law ; 
is  for  men  who  adhere  to  the  old  notions  of  sound  morality  to  iaa 
tbat  men  be  treated  even  in  the  matter  of  puDifthmcQt  m  eqn 
The  belief  agniu  in  the  sanctity  of  jusliec  determines  a  man's  «rl^  ^^11* 
attitude  towards  the  luUcallod  Coercion  Act.     On  this  matter  pi  j,..^- 
wordti  are  bt»,l,  a  toue  of  apology  is  out  of  place.     ITie  justificst.^ 
for  atriugcut  laws   aiuictl  against   special  outbreaks  of  crime  is  t.">.^j 
the  equal  punishment  of  all  law  brenkers,  be  they  Privy  CoonciUci^ft 
Members  uf  I'urliamciit,  priests,    farmers,   day  labourcirs,  or  tiII^  ^^ 
ruffians,  ia  a  matter  Dot  of  choice  but  of  duty.    A  Coercion  Act  n^  » 
TTclt  be  a  Liberation  Act.     To  send  to  the  plank  bed  or  to  tbc  tre^Mcf. 
mill  the  rittlian    who  re^tists  tbc  law   or  the  fanatic  who  eooourajga 
retistanee  is  to  restore  the   freedom   of  the  law-abiding  citizen.         It 
is  to  deliver  men    and   children  from  insult,  it  is  to  protect  the  rr:»\A 
and  weak   from   torture   or   from  death.     The  maintenance  of  ji-«rt 
governtncnt  in  Ireland  I  shall  be  told  is  impossible ;  the  truth  oft  IXe 
ustcrtlou  woiLs  for  proof,  but  if  true  it  proves  more  than  those  w  iM^o 
use  it  intend  ;  it  proves  that  Kugland  must  surrender  all  cennecii^^^'* 
vith  Ireland.     It  may  be  England's  duty  to  eoncedc  Irish  iDdepe-     »- 
dencc,  it  can  never  be  her  duty  to  use  England's  power  in  the  am       "' 
teuance  of  a  sjsleni  of  government   which    is   not  just.     The  U     "■■•* 
reason  why  sentimentalists  cannot  believe  that  any  law  ooght  te 
enforced  against  the    will  of  a  local    majority   Is  their  deep  root 


feeling  that  there  ia  something  eacrcd  about  the  wishes  of  the  "ma»e^ — 
and  their  persistent  ideiititication  of  the  wish  of  the  crowd  with  t^V>' 
will  of  the  people.  Here  we  come  across  the  second  great  prtDcij^^l*^ 
of  Unionist  piiHoy. 

Opposition  to  the  rule  of  the  mob  is  a  duty  oommnnded  both  K=^.y 
regard  for  justice  end  by  loyalty  to  the  democracy. 

This  is  the  principle  which  beyond  any  other  divides  every  tr^B-^*'^ 
constitutionalist  from  Jacobins  of  every  colour.  A  mob,  whelli  -^^' 
clothed  in  black  coats  or  in  rags,  ia  any  crowd  which  attempt*  ^"ft-* 
change  or  override  the  law  by  tbc  use  of  force,  and  to  substJlute  l^t==»-* 
desires  of  a  factioa  for  the  lawfully  expressed  eommnudi  of  the  nitii 
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kt  well  a  crowd  aliould  be  resisted  ia  patent  to  every  one  who  is 

x&ot  at  heart  a    revolutiouist.     To  aay  man   whose   first  care  is   the 

■suprcmacj  of  justice,   the   mob   of  Trnfalgar  Square  ia  neither  more 

zior  less  reapectublc  than  the  mob  at  MitchcUtonu.      Au  aisault  vtpaa 

^    pohccman  in  London  is   neither   more  nor  leu   a  crime  than  an 

^^naulc  npoa  a  b«Llitf  at  Cork.     Nor  is  it  open  violence  alone  which 

Reserves  deteat&tion ;    nttcmpta  to    oppose   legistatioQ    by  means  of 

obstruction,  endeavours  to  discredit  the  judges,  efforts  to  turn   the 

House  of  CommouB  into  a  Court  of  Crimiotl  appeal,  the  claims  of 

journalists  or  of  mobs  to  revise  the  verdicts  of  juries  or  the  sentcncca 

ot  the  Bench,  each  and  all  partake  in  different  degrees  of  the  moral 

K^ilt    attaching   to    mcu    vrbo    promote    the   rule  of  the    mob   by 

Opposing  popular  passion   or  prejudice   to  the  rule   of  law,  and  by 

2>lac:ing  thevill  of  a  class  in  opposition  to  the  legally  expresaed  deter- 

■zxinations  of  the  State.     To  yield  by  an  inch  to  such  endeavoura  is  a 

<3«!iertion  of  the  path  of  justice ;  it  is  also  in  effect  rebellion  against 

*  be  Democracy.      For,  in  a  Democratic  State  anch  as  modern  Kngland, 

'-be  law  and  the  law  alone  is  the  true  voice  of  tho  people.     The  forma 

*^'f  the  British  Constitution  still  conceal  from  men  not  without  pre- 

'xisioDS  to  education  and  intelligence,  the  fact  that  the  electorate  is 

true  Sovereign  ;  and  public  opinion  is  still  influenced  by  tradttiODS 

^^^rived  from  an  age  when  aristocratic  government  might  really  act, 

"•■bough  it  may  he  doubted  whether  it  often  did  act,  in  opposition  to 

*5^o    true  will  of  the  country.     This,  at  any  rate,  affords  some  csplana- 

^'^^Ci  of  the  astounding  fact  that  Democrats  do  not  see   that  exaction 

***^    oliedieuce  to  the  law  is  au  act  uf  luyalty  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 

|i|^*^oplc.     To  understand,  however,   the   full  solution  of  an  apparent 

'■****-i"adox,  we  must  look  a  little  deeper  into  the  effect  of  sent! men talism. 

•*o«)binism  bss  alwnys  displayed  a  certain  sympathy  for  mob  rule,  at 

^^y  rate  when  the  mob  happened  to  be  oa  the  tide  of  the  Jacobin. 

b^  cause   of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.     To  a  nentimentalist,  passion, 

^   ^^Cition,  violence  of  act  or  of  feeling,  arc  their  own  juatihcatioD. 

-^  *^    him  popular  impulsiveness  savours  of  divine    inspiration ;  insur- 

^^<:tion   ii   the    exercise    of  a  natural  right;    the  eicitcd   clamour 

^^*     u  mob  is  the  true  utterance  of  the   frenzied  enthusiasm  of  the 

^*<iplc.     Tbousands  or  tens  of  thousands  of  workmen  collected  in. 

*^*yde  Park  engage  the  interest,  and  therefore  the  sympathy,  of  your 

^c«bin  far  more  keenly  than  do  the  unseen  multitudes  of  i^uict  and 

B  ^^rd-working  citizens  who  make  up  tho  nation.     To  an  cnthuaiart, 

■        r*^  crowd  are  the  people;  this  very  fact  makes  it  the  duty  of  every 

^'^M  man  to  proclaim  that  the  crowd,  like  every  other  class,  has  no 

'*thority  against  the  State. 

Character  is  the  source  of  authority,  to  prcscrt'e  the  reputation  for 
***^gbtforwardness,  for  plain  s[»caking,  for  moral  consistency  of 
^^Uduct,  for  self-respect,  for  loyalty  to  the  State,  and  for  loyalty  to 
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the  Miaisters  of  the  Crown  who  represent  the  State,  i»  to  &  BrilisH 
9tatc!iraaTi  a  matter  equally  of  duty  and  of  wisdom. 

Tliw  is  a  principle  rpcognised  in  the  atistract  by  every  one  wh> 
daitnit  to  lead  the  English   people.       Hut    it  is  a  truth  which  h&j 
imprcNHcd  itself  with  special  force  oa  tht^  mimU  of  politicians  like  th* 
Unionists,  who  base  their  whole  course  of  action  on  respect  fur  th« 
ordinary  duties  of  honesty,  plain  dealing,  and  fairness.     The  t^st 
character  is  the  severest  but  it  is  the  soundest  test  of  policy.    From  Ihi 
eritorion  Unionists  liavo  no  reason  toshriut.    lu  1885  the  recklcssnes 
of  partisanship  had  lotvered  Eugliah  Cuuscrvatism  to  a  depth  of  discrcdi 
to  which  it  may  be  hoped  it  will  nercr  again  fall.  Of  the  MsamstrasE 
debates, of  theumlcrstandiiigs, ormiaundcnttamlrnsfjofthcncgotiatior 
or  intrigues  which,  whatever  the  intentions  of  party  leaders,  hrougli 
into  ill-omcncd  co-operation  Couscrrativcs,  bound  by  oil  their  trsdttioi 
to  support  order,  and   ParncIHtcs  who  then,  as  dotp,  aimed  at  tb- 
HttaiDmcnt  of  revolutionary  objects  by  means  of  singiilorly  base  ren 
lutiounry  methods,  a  writer  discoDocctcd  wilb  polities  may  speak  wi*~  .  -^h 
a  freedom  furhlddoii  to  politicians ;   the  mutter,  however,  is  one  »      «r>f 
wbicb  no  Kiiglishnian  would  willingly  say  much,  nud  it  is  referr^^^c^ 
to  hero  only  because  it  is  needful  to  remember  the  state  of  affairs  n 
in  mn^  in  order  to  appreciate  the  eliungc  in  the  character  of  part:    ^^.ts 
within  three  short  years.      The  Home  Unle  Kill  eooferred  on  Engla —  -Kad 
one    benefit;    it    ctcatcd    a    UnioDist,    or,    to   speak     truly,  ^ 

National  psrty.      This  party,  oonfiisting  of  Conservatives  rcinforerr^«2(J 
and  reinvigorated  by  Ibe   Liberal  Uiiiouist  leaders,  has  from  the  Im  a-st 
possessed  a  clear,  honest,  straightforward  creed.    "  National  onity  v^      io 
be  placed  above  all  i«irty  ohjcfls,"    This  is  their  watchword,  airtl,  "■  iJce 
all  ivatcbwurds   eiuhodyiug    itiorul    tnitli,    it    bus  elevated  those  ^^rbo 
adopted  it.     The  National  party  Las,  by  the  very  admission  of      ito 
opponents,    rallied    to  its   side  the  wealth,  the   thonghtfulness,       **<* 
education  of  England.      Nor  can   it  be  disputed  that  the  people  *' 
Sugland  have,  as  a  fact,  followed  the  guidance  of  the  classes.     ^V^  Bist- 
cvcr  Gladstooiau  bopefuluess  may  suggest  as  to  the  future,  the    t^owc 
fact  that  Oladstoniaiis  are  neither  in  office,  nor  in  power,  is  concl*-*^ 
proof  that    at   present    the    Etigltah    people  have    condcmucd 
TCTolutioQary  programme.      Nor  has  there  been,  in    spite  of 
occasional  eiTors  which  every  party  or    government  commits,  ' 

wavering  or  uncertainty  in  the  essential  featUFes  of  Unionist  P".^r  S^ 
Maintenance    of   the    Union,    niaiutenance    of   tlie   law,  ^'ppo*^'^-— 
to    sectional    politics    have   marked,    with    nnmistakable    clcar''^^^^  |_ 
every  considerable  act  of  the  National  party.     That  now  the  Lit>^^^.j 
now   the    Tory   section,  is  said    to   be    betrayed,    is    in  reality-  ^^^re, 
proof  that  the  Unionist  leaders,  whether  in  office  or  out  of  ty^^^  ■ 
have  acted   with    loyalty  to  each  other  and  with  fairness  to  -t-^' 
ibllowers.     On  each    side  there  has    been    postponement  of  ta*  '^    ' 
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^^tjects  dear    to  different    sections    of  the    party,   for  the  sake   of 

oltCaiaing  the  great  nntionnl  object  for  which  the  party  alone  exists. 

t^onsUleiicy  and  fairness   has  generated  pnblic  confideuee.     If  any 

c:»  M\ts    compares    the    position    of    the    Ministry    who    represent    the 

'oionist  alliaoce  with,  1  will  not  say  the  Tory  Ministry  of  1885j 

vit  with  any  ConservatiTe  Cabinet  which  has  existed  within  the  last 

irty  years,  he  will  admit  that  the  present  (iovemmcnt  stands  in  a 

lition  of  unexampled  authority.      It  is  invidious  to  dwell  much  on 

i  tneui  or  persona,  hut  that  Lord  Saliabiiry,  ^f r.  Gosohen,  Mr.  Itnlfoufj 

.ord  IlartingtoH.  Sir.  Charabcrlaiii,  and  above  all  John  Bright,  are 

X«^aclcrs  who  receive  from  the  mass  of  Knglishmca  a  kind  of  respect 

tfg»ven  in  England  only  to  moral  irorth  STid  acknowlcdgcrl  patriotism, 

K^  a  fact  which  partisaQship  may  deny,  but  which  few  men  outside 

2>-oUttcs   will  question.     The   moral  aspect  indeed  of  the    Unionist 

2^sa.rty  ia  summed  up  in  the  name  of  one  man.      Neither  the  honesty 

OK-  sagacity  of  Tjonl  Hartington,  nor  the  energy  and  pnblic  spirit  of 

^^^r.  C'hamberlain,  which  has  ralsird  him  from  the  leader  of  a  party  to 

*k      national  statesman,   hare  given    Unionism    half  the   moral    force 

"^^liich   it  derives  from  the  atlhcr«nce  of  John  Uright.     The  extent 

id    Dature  of  his   iuHucuco  is  a  matter  strictly  germane  to  my 

gument.     John  Bright's  career  of  public  service  cxtenda  OTcrlialf 

^    ccDtur%*.      Mis  life  has  more  than  that  uf  most  politicians  been  all 

^^  ai  piece.      He  has  Ihrongbont  been  faithful  to  the  principles  im- 

■^ibed   among  the  Society  of  Friends.     In  his  strength  and  in  Lis 

**^fici€ncies  he  represents  Quakerism.      He  has  "  moralised  "  Eugliah 

l**^litic(),  and  his   error   (if   error   it  be)  lies  in  orcr-estimatiug  the 

™*-**Cct  applicability  of  the  precepts  of  private  ethics  to  the  conduct 

^*    public  aifairs.     To  whatever  charge  he  be  liable,  he  is  not  open 

^*     the  accnsation  of  divorcing  politics   from    morality.      Moral    or 

^^'igious  conviction    has    decided    his    action   at    each  crisis  of  his 

^^^eer.     Let  those  who  doubt  thin  consider  his  conduct  at  the  two 

*^***lo(l8  when  the  character  of  John    Bright  was  most  clearly  dis- 

~^  •■yed  to  the  I^nglish  people.     The  popular  enthusiasm  in  favour  of 


»be 


Crimean  War  is   almost   forgotten    by  the  present  generation. 


*^t^  and  Ibcrc  you  may  find   Liberals  who,  in  common  with  the 

■^tcr  of  this  article,  still  believe  that  generous  and  thorough-going 

***»»tancc  to  the  encroachments  of  liuiiisian  despotism  was  not  only 

^e    noblest,  but  the  wisest   course  of  action    for  England.     This, 


*« 


WcTcr,  is  not  the  judgment  of  modern  Liberals ;  they  hare  come 

^nA  to  the  opinions  of  John    Bright.      They  have    unfortunately 

**^'1gottcu  the  one  thing  a}>out  these  opiuious  best  worth  remcmbcriug 

^"^tl}^  honest  energy  with  which  they  were  maintained  at  b  time  when 

^   op|>osc  war  with  Ilassia  waa  to  incur  the  charge  of  dialoyalty  to 

■*>elaod.     Bright's  judgment  may  have  been  an  error.     What  can- 

^H  be  doubled  is  that  bis  advocacy  of  i)eacu  was  determined  hy  the 
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strongest  sense  of  duty,  aud  that  nliethcr  liis  opmioas  were  righW 
notj  Lis  conduct  was  mimly  and  noble.     He   nercr  -vaTcred  in 
conrae;  lie  was  not  at  odc  time  the  collc«g:uc  sod  at  aaotber 
assailant  of  Palmcrston ;  future   historians  will    not  in   his  cos^ 
pnzslcd   to  determine  wlietlier  he  fuTourcd  or  opposed  the  war  "^»-fJ 
Haseia.      Ke  boldly  denounced  what  he  deemed  national  immont,|j. 
For  the  sake  of  his  principles  he   s&crlliced  his  popularity,  sci^ 
democrat  of  the  democrats,  opposed  tlie  nill  of  iLe  people.     M'oxi'a 
memories  arc  short;  the  Crimean  ^'ar  and   Briglit's  Bocrilicet    » 
opposing  it  are  ancient  liistory  aad  forgotten.     But  he  han,  and  fau 
bad,  his  reward.      He  convinced  the  people  of  England  that  I>e  wat 
one  of  those  rnrc  democrats  who  wonld  guide  but  would  not  bor    to 
the  multitude,  and  gained  an  authority  which  at  a  later  date  eaabl.^ 
liim  to  render  as  great  a  service,  not  only  to  iEngland,  bat  to  fc> 
■world,  as  has  eyer  been  rendered  by  any  Engtmh  Statesman.     For      ^' 
was  not  when   fighting  for    Free  Trade,  nor  when  ilenouncing  w^  ^ 
•with  Russia,  nor  when  contending,  almost  unaided,  for  cooccsw^^^i* 
to  the  English  ticmooracy,  that  the  Quaker  statesman  did  hia  gmt^^=*^ 
anil    noblest  worl:.     The  true  erisis  of  his  public   career  ia  to  ^^* 
found  in  the  years  when  Secession   menaced  the  existence  of  t^^^*^ 
United  States.     That   was  a  time  of    confusion   and   searcliing  -       **' 
hearts^     The  cause  of  orderly  progress,  of  popular  gOFemment,  ^ 

freedom,  was  on  its  trial ;  strong  men  were  shaken,  wise  men  vee:-'^ 
perplexed.     For  the  first  time  the  principles  of  democracy  and  tl 
claims  of  nationalism  came  into  conflict      Democrats  found  the; 
8elvc»  ndvocnting  the  right  of  a  repubHcan  gofcrnmcnt  to  put  d 
tlie  re.'iUtanceof  reuelltoiis  States;  Torica  became  nnawarcs  advoca 

of  the  right  of  insurrection.     "  There  U   no   doubt  that   Je9m«z '-^^ 

Barif  and  other  leaders  of  the  South  have  made  an  army;  that  ll^^v^ 
arc  mnkinfT,  it  appears,  a  navy;  that  they  have  made  what  is  mo^-^^ 
than  cither — they  have  made  a  nation.  We  may  anticipate  wii^^  ^ 
certainty  the  bucccbb  of  the  Southern  States,  so  far  oi  regards  the.  ^^ 
separation  from  the  North."  These  were  words  spoken  on  the  8t^*=* 
of  October,  1S62,  and  their  speaker  was  no  common  man.  Thi^^"* 
were  ottered  by  Mr.  Gladstone  nnder  the  full  sense  of  Rlioisteris.  S- 
responsibility ;  ihcy  were  spoken  at  a  time  when  to  speak  was  to  ar 
and  when  to  comfort  and  encourage  the  Confederacy  waa  to  aid 
the  destruction  of  the  United  States.  At  a  time  when  language  b' 
this  represented  the  all  but  predominant  opinion  of  England,  Brij 
was  a  tower  of  strength  to  every  believer  in  free  goremment. 
knew  no  hesitation.  A  democrat,  he  asserted  the  claims  of  repaUicar—^w 
government  to  suppress  popular  rebellion,  and  a  Quaker,  he  did  ntti— ^ 
deny  his  sympathy  Xo  the  victories  of  Northern  armies.  He  who  wiH  -^ 
may  call  (his  iucousistency ;  it  is  the  inconsistency  of  a  man  who  rise — ■»* 
•bove  the  formulas  to  save  the  principles  of  bia  democratic  faitb,  as*-  ^^ 
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*.lainb  liglitly  of  tlie  dogmas  so  that  he  may  follow  tbe  spirit  of  his 

^roligiou.      It  18  an  inconaiatency  which  prevented    the  nation,  whose 

-*5^«~«atcst  glory  it  ia  to   have  abolished   slavery,  from   becoraiug  the 

**.oci>Biplia;  of  slttTcowncrs  aitd  stayed   England  from  lending  a  hand 

^o     the  dcstniction  of  the  Commonwealth,  which   is  the  grandest 

5:»olitical  work   of  the  KnglUh  people,     ^'"c  now  kaow  that  John 

^^iriglit's  moral  intuitions  gave  him  insight  into  the  nature  of  things 

^nd   guided   him  to  the  path  of  safety.     Jefferson    T)avig   had  not 

"*-^«Teatetl  a  nation,  the  Southern  States  did  not  snnceed  in  achieving 

^<ijDoratiou  from  the  North,  the  Union  was  prescned,  and  the  maiu- 

*-oajancc  of  tlic    Union   was  the  destruction  of  slavery.     We    may 

■^otiturc  confidently  to   assert  that,  in    this  case    at  least,  zeal  fur 

^Nationalism    led    Mr.  Gladstone  to  overlook  the    rights    and    the 

^t-rvngth  of  the  American   nation.      Why,    it   may    be    said,  revive 

X^ainful  memories?     My  reason  is  that  the  esperienco  of  18(12  cou- 

*ains  a  lesson  of  vital  importance  for    18S3.      IIi3tt)ry  has  strangely 

*~opcatcd  itself.     An  old  controversy  has  revived  in  a  new  form.     Of 

*l»c  Parncllitcs  Mr.  Gladstone  declares — "they  arc  the  advocates  and 

"K^ho  organs  of  a  nation.     As  tho  organs  of  a  nation  they  are  in  a 

position  to  speak  with  an  cfTccC  to  which  we  cannot  make  any  just 

fffcretension.     When  they  address  ihcmselvcs  to  the  heart  aud  nnder- 

■■  tending  of  another   nation  to  whose  judgment  they  arc  appealing."  * 

■^oho  Bright,  by  every  wonl  he  utters,  denies  the  claim  of  lawless 

*■  a. tionalism  to  represent  the  will  of  a  nation.     To  him  the  Parnellitea 

*■«*&  the  "  rebel  party,"  and  the  duty  of  England  is  to  assert  the  power 

^*'"  the  United  Kingdom  to  protect  the  energy,  the  honesty,  the  loyalty 

**f"     the  men  who  represent  all  that  is  best  and  worthiest  in  Ireland. 

■***€    old  issue    is  joined    again    lietwccu    the  old    opponents.     Tbe 

■^•^jiaratist  and  the  enthusiast  for  nationalism  stands  face  to  face  with 

'-•>e  Unionist  who  places  the  rights  of  democracy  above  the  claims  of 

^^■■fctionality.      The  controversy  of  twcuty-six  years  ago  is  irrevocably 

*^*s<nded  ;  the  verdict  of  history  is  decisive  that  the  Unionist  ductrine 

^^^  John  Bright  was,  in  the  case  of  America,  q  true  and  saving  doctrine. 

^^Ity  should  we  believe  that  the  same  doctrine  is  less  true  and  sound 

^*"t*ea  applied  to  the  United  Kingdom  ?     It  is  for  Gladstonians  to 

^**d  an  answer.    One  thing  at  least,  is  certain,  moral  eouvictiou,  now 

**   in  IHGH,  determines  the  action  of  John  Bright.      Unionism  means 

^*"ilhhim  detestation  of  lawlessness,  cruelty,  and  tyranny;  it  is  idle 

^^^    deny  to  a  cauw  which  enlists  the  support  of  such  u  leader  tbe 

^"•■padty  for  api)eaiing  to  strong  moral  Bcntiments.     The  reverence  of 

^^*iiout»l»  for  character  ia  set  off  by  its  contrast  with  the  recklessness 

^*^  Ibc  Opposition  ia  respect  of  reputation.      It  is  the  declining  moral 

^**lhority  of  GUdslonian  Liberalism  which  is  gaining  over  to  the  cause 

*^P  natioDtl  unity  hundreds  of  thoughtful  law-abiding  citizens,  who  in 

•  Speeoh  la  House  of  Commons  of  February  17.  18SB. 
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general  «taiid  opart  from  the  strife  of  factions.    Tu  the  minds  of  saeZ 
men,  Glftdfttonisu  jjolicy  excites  profoand  distrust,  because  from  it: 
infection  wilh  revolutionary  principles  it  lacks  the  cbrtc  elcmrnW- 
vhici]  make  up  cliaractcr  :  »traightforivardue98 — self-respect — loyalt^^ 
From  the  first  ruuiour   or   denial    (the  tiro  curiously    coincided)  ^ 
Mr.  Gladstone's  convenion  to  Home  Rule  doctrine,  the  attitude  ^ 
Glndstonians  has  bceu  full  of  uncertainty  and  ambiguity.      What  w 
the  true  intention  of  the  famous  demand  for  such  a  majority  oa  DiigK^-^-'3i 
deliver  Liberals  from  the  temptation  to  bid  for  the  Parnelllte  vol 
Is  the  Bill  of  ISHd  deader  aHTc,ortnastateof  snspendcdauimatio 
la  it  Lord  Tliring,  or  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  or  Mr.  Johu  Morlcy,  w 
pOMCMes  the  key  to  the  enigmas  of  their  leader's  inteationa  ?     Wb 
ftbore  all,  is  the  creed  of  the  Knglisli  Opposition,  an  to  the  morati 
not  only  of  the  Plau  of  Campaign,  but  of  the  various  attempts  made 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  to  annul  unpopular,  or  it  may  be  lUij 
laws  by  popular  violence  ?     These  are  inquiries  of  the  highest  im 
they  go  to  the  very  foundation  of  political  ethics,  yet  there  ia  no 
who  can  give  them  an  answer.      Discretion  or  economy  in  the  rcTi 
tion  of  truth  may  bo  as  pcriDis&ible  to  politicians  As  to  theologi; 
Whether  this  ho  so  is  an   inquiry  which  may  be  left  to    casui  ^^ta. 
One  thing   is   clear;  ambiguous  counsels  and  dart  nttcmncvs  C"^K-ilI 
never  gain  for  a  leader,  or  for  a  party,  repute  for  straightforwa  ^^''^J" 
nesfl,  or  the  couOtlenee  generated  by  plainness  of  upccch.     To  respi  ^crct 
one's  self,    uguin,   is  the  way   to  become  respected ;  but  self-resj*  ^^ct 
involves  reverence    for    a  man's    past  self,  aud   of   such   revcre^c:*** 
Gladstoniaue,  whose  answer  to  every  demonstration  of  ioconsislcr:^  ^ 
is,  in  subBtaiice,  "  Wa  have  changed,"  show  no  sign  whatever.     ' 
reply  is,  iu  ouc  tense,  conclusive,  but  to  make  it  compatible  with 
respect  requires  the  fulfilnient  of  two  conditions.      A  convert  fi 
the  errors  of  what  three  years  ago  was  Liberal  orthocloiv  must  in 
first  place  recognize  the  gravity  of  his  own  change  of  fatth  and 
Ufl  the  weighty  rcaaous  by  which  it  was  induced.      He  mnat  in 
second  place  treat   with  dcfereoce   the  cre«d  which   was  ycsterd 
his  own,  and  ackuowlcilgc  that  good  and  wise  men  may  hone* 
and    reasouahly    hold    opinions    which    the    convert    himself  la 
reverenced  as    iucou trove nibk  truthi! ;  no  Cnerctonist  of  1881  or 
1883    can    with    decency   taunt    supporters    of   the    Criminal 
Amendment  Act,  3886,  with  indiflcrenco  to  freedom  or  to  jnsti 
Candid  judges  who  wish  to  determine  how  far  Oladstooian  Libc 
have  observed  iho  conditions  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  sel 
Tcspcet  should    study  the  speeches  of    Sir  William   Harcourt,   au 
should   bear  iu    mind    both    that    Sir  William    Harcourt  ii  likel 
sooner    or   later  to   lead    the    majority   of  the   Liberal    parly,  an 
that  the  member  for  Derby  is  a  careful  observer  of  the  corrcnis 
opimou ;    to  note  the  changes  of  a  weathercock   u    the  way 
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l^=&rD  how  the    wind    blows.      Sclf-rcspcct  agmin  implies  choice  in 
Clie    wlcctioD    of    »3aociatc9.     In    tbii    cbanging    world  one    tbing 
x-«;aiuus    uuaJtcrcd.      ParDcllisiD     ia     in     1H8S    the    same    thing    it 
^^aa  ia  18S0    or  1881.     The    Faracllitca    are   the  same    men  thcf 
''WK'ere  when  Mr.  Gladstone    waa   Bcudiug  them  untried  to  prUou. 
'^L'lie  National  League  is  Che  Xiaud  Jbeagtie  under  a  hardly  colour- 
'^k-'ble    change   of  name;  itr.  O'Brieu  is   neither  more   nor   less  of 
■S&.    patriot  than    he   wiu   in    lti83  or  in  IHSi  ;  the  editor  of  Vnitrd 
-^rtriand  uses  against  Mr.  Balfour  the  same  poisoned  weapons  which 
2me    employed    against    Lord    Spcnrcr    and    Sir    George   Trevclyan. 
-^ttt  tUougb  the  I'arncUitcs  and  their  work;)  arc  aocbiiDged,  couvertcd 
X^ibcralfl  hare  not  only  adopted  the  FarDcUito  policy,  which,  if  the 
txilicy  be  right,  is  morally,  allowable,  but  bare  forgiven  and  condoned 
"fclte  offences,  past  and  preapot,  of  their  Parueltito  allies.    This  may  be 
» 'tjttesmanihip.      But  the  nudilcn  fricudsbip  of  allies  who  for  years 
^wcre  the  bitterest  of  foes  is,  to  say  the  least,  startling.     Sir  George 
Trcvelyan,  studying  United  Ireland,  to  force  from  it  proofa  of  his  new 
^associates'  new  moderation,  is,  to  speak  mildly,  no  edifying  spectacle. 
^•or  is  it  in  Irclaud  only  that  political  conversion  has  forced  English 
stnteioieu    of   repute    into    strange  company.      When   Mr.    Wilfrid 
■Blunt,  imprisoned  for  crime,  is  adopted  by  ox-Ministers  and  Privy 
Councilhtrs  as  tlic  standard-bearer  of  the  Liberal  party,  Liberals  must 
**ot  complain  if  they  arc  supposed  to  approve  the  vagaries  and  to  share 
^bc  reck,lc3socs9  of  the  enthusiast  whom,  on  account  (I  supjxMc)  of 
'^i*  serviced  to  England  no  less  in  Ivgypt  than  iu  Ireland,  they  rccom* 
'^ond  to  the  Kngliab  democracy  as  a  hero  fitted  to  occupy  a  scat  in 
^■■rliament.      Solf-rcspect  has  a  eloBe  connection  with  loyoltv.      Con- 
stitutionalists^ forced  into   alliance   with    revolutionists  or  fanatics, 
*^«ve    been   compelled,    not  only   to    share  the    disrepute  attnchinr 
*0     the    dcfccii    of  their    companiona,    but    have    also    to    do    nnd 
*^Qcr   many  things  not  easily  compatible  with    the    high  tone  of 
'^^gltsh   public  life.      Politicians,  not  themselves  obstructives,  tinve 
^^^ttcd  obatruction  ;  respectable  gentlemen,  who  never  hroko  the  law 
^    their  lit'es,  have  had  to  find  excuses  or  palliations  for  law-breakers; 
tisent  lawyers,  who  have  not  yet  screwed  themselves  up  to  tbe  point 
liarangniag   the  mob  in  Trafalgar  Sqaare,  have  bad  to  plead,  to 
?*^^gest,  or  hint,  that  there  is  or  may  be — for  all  is  vague— gross  in- 
'****ticc  in  not  allowing  the  mob  to  occupy  Trafalgar  Square  at  plea- 
***c,  for  the  sake  of  hearing  harangues  from  far  less  cautious  and 
^^^  reputable  orators  than  the  learned  gcutlcmcu  who.  in  Parliament, 
^•«  their  forensic  subtlety  to  confuse  the  claim  to  meet  in  public  places 
^"ith  the  right  of  public  meeting.      Gladstonians  of  all  shades  have 
^'^aTKudered  their  Wlicf  in  the  grand  idea  which  once  mitigated  the  evils 
*"  party  warfare,  that  good  citizens  of  every  political  colour  were  bound'l 
^^  «id  io  ewiTini;  on  the  Queen's  GoTenuuent,  and  men  who  iremj 
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Uiemselrcs  but  yesterday  members  of  CabioeU,  anr]  ma/  agun 
called  upon   to   take    part   la  the  govcrumcut  of  the  coiutry, 
it  a  duty  to  render,    na  far  aa  in  thetn  lies,  llje  carrying  on  of  , 

Queen's   govcrnmctit  an  impoteibility— the  plain  truth    is  that         ^, 
Exeeutifc  is  in  the  eye*  of  a  revolutionary  opposition  not  tbe  "  Qoe^  o  j,* 
Ministry  "at  all,  but  a  Tory  government  enforcing  Tory  law*  ^f*~t*^^„ 
metlioda.    I^ence  the  disloyal  treatment  of  officnals.    Be  laws  goo^     «r 
bad,  the  duty,  and  the  sole  duty,  of  Ministers,  judges^  magistrates,  a.^ 
palicemenj  is  to  put  iu  force  the  law  of  tbe  land.    This  is  a  fact  vLr^^ 
even  reputfthlc  Gladstouians   forget.      By  word  and  bj  conduct  tli  ■^*!f 
weaken  the   autliorily    of    the   aervanta  of  the  State.      One  lalic  ^:^^ 
instance  is    worth  a   thousand  general   stntcmentf.      Mr.    BalfoV^^^ 
occupies   a   position  morally  analogous  to  the  position  of  a  geacr"    -■" 
commanding  an  army  ;  he  stands  iu  a  post  of  labour,  of  peril,  and  ^     «• 
honour;  he  is  earnestly  endeavouring  to  discharge  his  clear  dntr,  the  ^^ 
is,  to  put  in  force  the  lav  of  the  land,  and  defeat  the  enemies  of  tbfl'-^ 
State.      He  is  the  people's  servant)  carrying  out  the  legal  will  of  tlrX^ 
sovereign  people.      He  lias  a  claim  to  that  kind  of  support  «hicc»^Ji| 
hitherto  at  least  Englithraeu  hare  felt  to  be  due  to  the  commander  ••     *") 
the  nation's  armies  when  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  nation,     hiifcrj 
clTorts  to  restore  the  rule  of  law  are  constantly  thwarted  by  Irlslim^  .ag 
'who  avone<l]y  design  to  render  the  lav  of  no  effect,  by  men — I  do  u^Lzzia, 
aay  it  to  their  blame — who  avowedly  act  in  the  spirit  of  rebels,  "^ — nd 
only  abstain  from  rebellion  because  it  prcseuta  at  present  no  prom^Sua 
-of  success.     Ho  is  the  object  of  coustaut  abuee,  and  of  venoma^^vs 
slander.     Charges  are  brought  against  him  which  mar  be  more        ot 
less  believed  by  the  authora  of  even  grosser  accusations  against  Lt^^-rd 
Spencor  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan,but  which  by  every  Knglishmon        o( 
common  sense  are  felt  rather  than  known  to  lie  faUe.      On  such      ^n 
occasion  Knglish  Home  Rulers  would,  it  might  have  been  snppo*^^?d, 
hare  felt  Iwund  to  lighten  the  labours,  and  repel  the  slanders,  wliS^cli 
arc  wearing  out  an  energetic  servant  of  the  State.     This  expectaii    «id 
has  not  been  fulfilled,     ^o  GUdstooian  defends  Mr.  Balfour.     If  Kstd 
English   opponents  do  not  increase   the    difticulty   of  dischargi  '■iff 
dangerous  duties  it  is  all  ho  can  hope.      From  one  eminent  leader       of 
the  Opposition    more  at  any  rate   might  have  been    expected  th.. 
abstinence  from    attack.      Sir  George  Trerelyan,  like  Mr.  Balfm 
ntood  once  at  the  peril  of  his  life  in  the  {lost  now  occupied  wilhcqujmal 
peril  and  with  equal  honour  by  his  eucressor.      Sir  (icorge  Trcrcly  ad 
was  himself  the  object  of  unceasing  calumny  ;  bis  tasks,  his  daugf  >r*. 
his  foes,  were  the  same  as  those  of  ^Ir.  Balfour.     Among  the  meuit^t'i' 
for  Bridgetou's  inimcrous  addresses  I  have  not  noted  any  expreMi«3ii 
of  aympathy  with  Mr.  Balfour's  difficulties,  or  of  indignation  at  c-*c 
attacks  of  which  Mr.  Balfour  is  the  object.      Sir  George  Trcvclyaa      i» 
to  the  world  as  a  writer   of  marked   literary  gifts,  and  at    ^*>^U 
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^.^yA-ciiJ  who  lias  performed  arduous  public  serrice ;  he  is  known  to 
-jiaK  friends  as  on  Su^tish  gcutlemaii  of  high  and  generous  npirit ;  he 
[j^jt^    kept  kiIrhcc  no  doubt  uodvr  a  sense  of  puhlic  duty.     The  duty 

tvist   bare    been   a   pmofn)    <tac.     That  a  man    like   Sir   George 
rewl;an  shoald  have  felt  it  a  duty  to  abstain  from  defending  such  a 
i.l>lic8CTTantasMr.Balfour  must  tend  to  make  Englishmen  feci  doubts 
,    'to  the  suuuducsa  of  the  moral  principles  govcruiug  the  action  of 
\\ic  party  of  which  be  uow  is  theomamcDt.     That  the  Executive  repre- 
genta  not  a  party  but  the  country,  aad  ts  eutitlod  to  the  loyalty  due 
from  nil  citizens  to  the  nation,  will  soon,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be  numbered 
sAkoDg  absolute  beliefs.     The  idea  of  the  nation  itself  threatens  to 
Ik:  obsenred  by  the  passions  of  revolntioDftry  fcrrour.     Gladetooians 
^^precatc,  doubtless   witti  sincerity,   the    name  of  Separatist*,    bnt 
■bcir  acts  and  language  betray  at  every  turn   indiQercncc   to  the 
^^jjity  of    the    nation.       Uotue   Bule    is  no    longer  considered   the 
exceptional  cure  for  the  exceptional  miseries  of  Ireland.     Wala  aud 
g^cotlond  arc  encouraged  aud  stimulated  to  claim  the  cs&cucc,  if  not 
M|ie    form,  of  State  rt);bts.     Tbe    violence  of  a  mob  at  Edinburgh, 
lUie  ckctiou  of  Professor  BUckic  to  sit  in  Parliament  side  by  side 
wit-b  Mr,  Cuuninghame  Groliam,  the  success  of  a  campaiga  ngoinst 
it  sod  titles   in    ^Vales,  will  turn   tbe  most    cautious  of   Glad- 
yxtiaiis    into    arowcd    Federalists.       Nor    will    tbis    result    foUoir 
»rely  or  mainly  from   the  esigcncies  of  political  warfare;  it  will 
jVt    doe.  QOt  to  the  working  of  private  interest,  but   to    the   inilu- 
lence  of  two  principles  which,  in   tbe  long  run,  tell  irresistibly  on  - 
conduct  of  any  one  who  is  infected  with  the  spirit  of  modem 
iJacobinism.     The  conviction,  in  the  first  place,  that  law  lacks  moral 
■fltliority  when  law  opposes  cren  tbe  tempornry  wish  of  any  large 
]y  of  the  people,  suggests  perpetual  concession  to  the  fancies  of 
be  mob ;  whoever  in  his  heart  believes  that  the  multitude  cannot 
in     error  can  no  more  assert  the   truth  even    of  economical  or 
litary  laws  which  thwart  the  wishes  of  the  people  thau  could  one 
'Louis  the  Fourteenth's  sincere  courtiers — and  there  were  many  such 
-vixadicatc  tbe  rights  of  the  iudividoal  conscience  against  tbe  intolcr- 
of  a  uoaarcb  who  seemed  in  some  sort  the  representative  of  the 
"ty  _      The  principle  of  nationality,  iu  the  second  place,  is,  when  once 
1111111:10(1  as  a  moral  dogma,  iuconsisteDt  Ttth  the  authority  of  the 
Btate.      Zealots  for  nationalism  must  inevitably  break  up  the  political 
litsr    of  the  nation. 

Vliichcrcr  way  the  whole  matter  be  looked   at,  we   come  round, 

io  the  same  couclnaiou.      Ireland  and  Home  Ilulc  have  usurped 

tloa  exelnsirc  an   attcDtiou;  the  contest  about  the  proper  mode  of 

^otercing  Ireland    is  but  part  of  a  deeper  conflict.     Kevolutionista 

juid    OoDstitutionalists   are   ranged    against   one  another    in   battle. 

|£ic)i  liost  is  governed  by  moral  coovictions.     Ilevolutiooary  moialitj 
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— tlie  Dew  Jacobinism — is  a  force,  and  a  force  vhich  no  man  dares 
despise.  But  it  is  a  force  which,  to  judge  from  experience,  tends  only 
to  destruction.  The  old-established  morality,  on  which  XJnionista 
rely,  is  also  a  power.  The  principles  of  wide  expediency,  of  ordinary 
fairness,  of  common  honesty,  and  of  common  sense,  may  be  termed 
cold,  narrow,  unsympathetic :  their  strength  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  true,  and  that  they  conform  to  the  nature  of  things.  They  are 
the  only  principles  which  have  constructed  or  preserved  States  and 
Empires.  The  men,  in  any  case,  who  place  their  faith  in  the  morality 
approved  by  the  experience  of  ages  cannot,  with  an.y  fairness,  be 
described  as  indifferent  to  the  morality  of  politics.  They,  too,  are 
enthusiasts ;  they  are  fanatics  for  common  sense ;  they  are  zealots 
for  common  honesty  ;  they  are  enthusiasts  for  liberty,  bat  they  are 
determined  to  recognize  no  form  of  freedom  which  is  disconnected 
with  justice. 

A.   V.    DlCET. 


BAniST  THEOLOGY. 


IN  writing  upan  tbc  'tliRological  bclicTs  of  the  l^nglUli  Baptists  of 
this  century,  I  do  not  intend  tu  pen  a  word  as  the  advocate  of 
a  party,  or  set  down  a  sentence  irith  a  grain  of  personal  bias. 
*'  HiBtory,"  says  Dr.  Hatch,  "ia  neutral  gnJuod.  It  is  impossible  for 
tbc  historical  student  to  set  out  on  his  trarcls  -with  a  brief  in  his 
hand.  In  the  investigation  of  historieal  facts  by  the  aid  of  the  canon* 
of  hintorical  evidence,  lie  must  accept  whatever  he  finds,  and  he 
cannot  tell  beforehand  whither  the  path  of  inquiry  will  lead  him." 
It  is  in  this  temper  1  vrite;  not  ns  a  ferrid  apologist,  bat  a  faithful 
reporter  ;  not  as  a  polemic,  but  as  a  witness ;  taking  pains  to  sec  facts 
in  a  "  dry  light,"  and  to  tell  what  I  see,  whether  it  accords  with  my 
cherished  convictions  and  preferences  or  contradicts  them.  For,  to 
coutlouc  the  words  of  the  Reader  of  EccleBiastical  History  at  Oxford: 
"The  etTect  of  such  historical  investigations  is  not  to  cause  contrO' 
vervy,  but  to  diminish  both  its  area  and  its  intensity ;  for  no  small 
part  of  the  controversies  into  which  historicBl  arguments  enter  are 
coulrovcrsics  of  igiiorauce."  History  written  ns  it  ought  to  be  is  the 
true  Eirenicon ;  for  the  judgments  of  history  arc  the  judgments  of 
God  ;  and  all  serious  men  find  health  as  well  as  direction,  strength  as 
"vfll  as  light,  and  calm  as  ^ell  as  quickening,  in  the  vcrditts  of  the 
ISteraaL  Knowledge  is  peace.  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  sus- 
picion, rancour,  and  strife.  Real  knowledge  of  man  and  of  men,  of 
the  causes  and  courses  of  human  failure,  of  the  pitiless  struggle  with 
vroug,  the  inevitsble  confusions  and  unintentional  mistakes  of  good 
incu,  and  of  the  solid  progress  of  truth  and  right,  liberty  and  good- 
ness, notwithstanding  all,  and  indeed  by  and  through  all,  is  io- 
dcecribably  rich  ia  pbysicianly  force.  It  abates  impaticnec,  enlarges 
charity,  «ad  infuses  serenity.     Iguorance  of  the  past  is  fertile  in 
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egotism,  vain  dogmatism,  fretful  baste,   and  weaVening  pcttiraiBin. 
The  mediciiial  values  of  Church  History  hold  high  rank  in  the  hcalinE" 
and  renewing  of  the  world. 

Socrates,  the  ecclesiiiiittcal  bistoriao,  has,  in  a  fruitful  para^ipraph 
described  the  combatants  in  the  theological  controversies  of  the  fiftlrr-_ 
century  as   warriors    fightJitg    in    the  night,   friend   against  fricu 
because  tliey  had  not  token  pains  to  determine  the  exact  significnnc 
of  the  terms  about  vhich    they  fought.     The  combatants   vere  t 
eager  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  to  call 
"halt"  for  6ueh  ignoble   and  tedious  tasks  as  weighing  the  meani 
of  words,  diaentangliug  ideas,  and  discriminating  hetweca  real  a 
seeming  foes.     That  beacon  light,  only  one  of  hundreds,  we  see  non 
In  the  smoke  of  the  contest  it  was  invisible.      For  theological  as  »■ 
as  military  contests  are,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  snid  of  the  latt*- 
"Like  a  ball:  nobody  knows  what  is  going  on  in  any  other  part  of 
field  except  that  on  which  he  is  himself  engaged."    But,  freed  from 
blinding  passions  of  the  actual  struggle,  the  fact,  "the  thing  as  it  i 
ahiucs  forth,  iaviting  the  unbiassed  verdict  and  revealing  the  eternal 
"  One  can  hardly  over-CBtimate,"  testifies  Sir  James  Paget,  "  the  valo 
irotild  he  to  science  if  every  man  would  be  accurate  in  telling  w 
he  had  seen  and  heard."      Such  purity  in  seeing  and  BCcarBcy^ 
reporting  were  never  more  necessary  for  religion  than  now.     No 
can  overstate  the  service  to  Christians  generally  of  absolute  veracr^ 
in  telling    what  is  seen  and   heard   in   the  churches.     A   fauUS- 
dcicriptiuQ  of  the  operative  hcHefs  of  the  Baptists  of  this  century, 
orderly  massing  of  the  large  and  complex  facts  of  theological  chu^  ^0fi* 
B  veracious  characterization  of  the  changes  themselves  in  their  c-^^— ^^ 
tents,  limitations,   causes  and  consequences ; — the  real  results  be^ — ^^ 
scrupulously  detached  from  the  imaginary — would  go  further  to  tf--^^      , 
ua  what,  under  the  tuition  of  the  Spirit,  we  have  lost  and  gained,  a»^  " 
thereby  to   heal  divisions  and  promote  the  service  of  God  and  ''■■^^^ct 
than  anything  cUc,   excepting  only  and  alvays   a   new  aod   ft 
baptism  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ. 


atL 
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But  powerfully  formative  as  the  doctrinal  ideas  of  a  religions  aocie 
arc  (and  my  temptation  is  to  ciaggerate  rather  thau  minimize  the 
importance),  yet  it  must  not  be    forgotten  that    the  theology  of 
church  is  only  a  part  of  its  mauifold  life   and  powcni,  and  by 
means    its    most     arresting    feature     or     its     most    opulent    fore*' 
Christianity     is    reileraptive   hcf&rc  it  is  instructive.        This   is    '\W 
unique  element.     Tiy  tliis  shall  all  men  know  it.     Teaching,  thoug 
it  ia  necessary  at  every  stage,  is  not  primary  iu  time  or  importance^ 
Jcsua  healed  and  saved  men,  and   then  taught    them   as  one  having 
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uic  tattioritj  of  a  newlf  commuuicatcd  life,  and  not  as  the  Itp-oniUirs 

^  Uic  sjTUkgof^uca.     Cbrutionitj  came,  satr,  and  conqucreil,  before  it 

<?reatcd  a  theology.     It  was  not  a  victory  of  literature,  or  jihilosophy, 

bat  of  life — divine,  self-sacrificing,  aud  redeeming  life.      It  is  a  new 

id«!al  for  man  and  the  race;  a  new  ctliie,  a  "  cpucifixion  "  of  the 

liaaer  part  of  us,  and  a  quickening  of  the  higher  part  of  us;   n  new 

force  for  the  conscience,  in  the   revelation  of  n  new  and    gracious 

3f  aatcr ;  baptism  into  a  new  life  for  the  whole  man  ;  and  a(\erwarda 

^    ncv,  theology  ;  but  even  the  aid  it  r(^ndcr8  the  reason  in  constructing 

a-   pbiloaophy  of  God  is  conferred  through  the  higher  miniatriea  of  the 

<;onscieuce  and  emotions. 

Therefore  missionaries  have  nobler  rank  than  debaters,  as  life  is 

xzior(>  than  theorj-,  and  spiritual  momeutuai  more  than  dediiitions  and 

■«rrc«(la.     Apostles  aud  prophets,  seers  and  poets,  take  precedence  of 

"theologians  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.      John  and  Charles  Wesley  and 

X>r.  Coke  represent  more  vitul  energies  in   Metliodism  than  the  able 

xsnd  learned  Kichard  Watson.    So  amougst  IJapttsts,  the  keen  spiritual 

diaoernmeut,  powerrtil  dramatic  geuiua  and  gracc-fillcd  heart  of  that 

"poet  of  the  soul  in  the  search  for  God,  John  Bunyan,  arc  familiar  as 

liousebold  words;  whereas  the   volumes  of  John   Gill   and  Thomas 

^raiitha.m  are  only  the  choice  morsels  of  the  elect.      William  Carey's 

flaming  real,  qHCiichicoa  resolve,  nml  roartyr-consccration,  still  stir  tfic 

tacairt  of  the  world}  whilst  the  compact  logic  and  pungent  appeals  of 

Atidrew  Fuller  are  the  refreshment  aud  strength  of  only  a  favoured  few. 

^  lodeed,  the  Baptist  contribution  to  the  spiritual  wealth  of  the  world  is 

■  "not  to  be  measured  by  the  genius  and  number  of  their  theological  archi- 

H  "tccts  or  the  additions  made  to  doctrinal  definition,  hut  by  the  priceless 

™  •fcrrice  they  have  rendered  to  liberty  of  conscience,  by  the  new  energy 

iKXk^rted  to  missions  for  the  salvation  of  men  all  over  the  world,  by 

^^<i  impetus    to  home  evangelization  during  the   last  thirty  years 

P«"OCceding  firom  the  strong  personality  and    Buataiued    work   at  the 

Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  and  ehicSy  by  the  gift  of  a  host  of  Christian 

citiaem  eager  to  distiogoieh  themselves  in  the  "  Service   of  God/' 

^luoagb  the  fulneu  and  fervour  of  their  "  Service  of  Man." 


ni. 

Taking   into  accoant  oar  central  belief,  it  is  not  surprising  that 

•plists  have  treated  the  scientific  investigation  and  syatematic  statc- 

****iit  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  with  what  many  will  regard 

^  Censurable  indifference.     For  no  doubt  our  theological  apathy  u 

^c   Grst  and  mainly  to  the  overshadowing  importance  accorded  in 

^'  system  to  the  regcocratc  life.     Man  may  be  bom  again,  that  is 

**   good  news  of  God ;  he  mtat  he  born  agmin^  that  is  the  law  of 

**^*tance  into  the  "  Kingdom  of  God."     Our  churches  arc  framed 
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on  the  rules  of  the  "  Kiiigdom,"  and  therefore  the    pOKessiOII 
tlie   rc^Qcr&to  life   is  the  indUpcnsablc    condition  of  admUsioi^^^ 
their  privileges  and   share  iu  their  rcsponsibiHtics.     Here   is  -, 

Alpha  aud  Omega  of  all  our  thought  and  action;  the  ba«ii  of*^ 
church- fellowship,   the    aathority    (ix    our    self- management,         ^ 
nectsaity  for  iodejieiidence  of  the  citil  power,  aud  the  qualificf_^t- 
for  service.     Prom  the  bcgiDning  to  this  day,  vfc  have  mainti.-i,j^ 
as  a  central  priaciple  of  belief  "  that  immediate  inner  uanraiK^^  ^ 
Balration."  described  by  Pfleidercr,  as  "  possessed  by  the  heart  >%-j,|ji 
knons  it«elf  one  with  God  in  self-devoted  love,  which  aasurance    f^^^^^ 
stitutes  the  specific  principle  of  Protestantism,  both  material  (^ 
formal.'"^     Thns  religion  is  from  (Int  to  last  an  experience  of     i^H 
revelation    of   God ;    specific,   positive,   personal,  and  renewing  •     ^H 
immediate  communicatioa  of  life  by  the  Soul  of  all  souls,  pcnctrat.iii|> 
directing  and  u»iii^,  all  other  funx-s  aud  parts  of  the  man  for  the  att  ^g. 

mcut  of  the  fulucsa  of  the  iitaturc  of  uiuuhood  ui  Christ  Jesus.      *^tiii 

is  the  kernel  of  the  Baptist  teaching,  the  living  spirit  of  the  "  Doct^-io^fl 
of  Grace." 

Therefore  each  regenerate  man  is  taught  of  God.  Minister^  m 
not  monopolists  of  divine  kuonledge;  priests  have  no  eiclosive  ^m 
to  the  library  of  truth.  Learning  bars  no  doom,  nor  is  it  sur^  of 
opening  tho&c  that  lead  to  the  kingdom.  Meu  may  acquire  it,  and, 
gain  in  many  ways  by  bciag  deeply  read  in  the  lore  of  the  Schools; 
bnt  Rpiritual  things  arc  spiritually  discerned,  and  "  the  spirit  it  ^ivc 
to  every  one  to  do  good  with,"  Depend  upon  it,"  says  GciOi^' 
MncDonald,  "in  the  midst  of  all  the  science  about  tbo  world  axel  iu 
ways,  and  all  tne  igooraiico  of  God  and  His  greatness,  the  dulxi  or 
woman  who  can  say,  '  Thy  will  be  done '  with  the  true  heai-t  of 
giving  up,  is  nearer  the  secret  of  thiuga  than  the  geologist  andt^lico- 
logian."  That  is  the  law  of  our  life.  The  euumcratiou  of  theoloKlctl 
principles  can  uevcr  be  placed  ou  the  level  of  the  possession  oC  lift 
firom  above.  An  immaculate  theological  programme  goes  for  ootliiEf 
if  it  is  backed  by  a  poor  and  mean  character.  Systems  of  doc"triDe 
are  tril1f!i  light  as  air  to  souls  that  sec  God  face  to  face  in  immecliale 
fcUoivshiji  with  the  Eternal  Spirit,  Logic  isdurnb;  "  it  is  tliepalicB 
of  the  heart  that  speaks  the  decisive  word."  This  h  the  funduacolal 
"constant,"  which  has  shaped  our  history  amid  every  niKtj  of 
language  aud  belief,  iu  every  rean-augemuut  of  ideiiB,  and  recUstribO' 
tion  of  cmpLasis.  Contemporary  forces  have  iuflueuccd  m, «  thej 
do  all  religious  bodies;  hut  this  hiis  been  the  reg.al  aud  dcicrtninatiit 
pincipleof  our  thought  and  movement  So  that  speaking  in  ibe  tend 
of  "The  Philosophy  of  Religiou,"  our  affinities  arc  neither  Wolfiia 
nor  Kantian,  but  Mystic  and  Lutheran.  Though  in  large  »ectioM 
captivated  by  the  sublimity  and  majesty  of  Calvin's  reaaooed  thtMJ 
•  Pfldderar'a  ■'  Pbilodiiiby  of  ReUgim,"  voL  i,  p.  8l 
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^r  tlie  universe,  a  tbeorj  more  splendid  and  impressive  than  all  otlicrs 
^t  Uie  date  of  its  appearing,  yet  Te  bavc  bt-cn  bhvihI  hj  this  principle 
^ron  re^lucin^  religiou,  witii  Wolff",  to  a  set  of  rcaaonablc  tJioaglits 
^Ijwjt  God  and  the  world ;  and  though,  on  the  other  hand,  duty  has 
~M.xx  tome  quarters  suffered  eclipse,  yet  vc  hare  never  followed  Kant  in 
I'icldinp  religion  of  its  substance,  and  leaving  notiiing  but  a  sot  of 
•^t.}iical  directious.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  yearned  after  "  the  ab- 
^borption  of  the  soul  io  God  "  witli  Mcister  Eckliart  aud  John  Taulcr, 
^nd  still  have  been  sarcd  from  indolent  pasMvity  and  unfruitful 
-ciuieti^m  by  Ijcing  tUorou);hIy  Dlblical  and  ethical  with  Martin  Luther, 
•rte  theology  of  Baptists  is  the  theology  of  the  Cro«8;  new  life  by 
^.^tli;  and  that  new  life,  divine,  free,  sufficient,  rcgnnut,  and  rictorious. 

IV. 

Another  factor  placing^  scientific  theology  at  a  discount  amongst 
■\t^,  is  our  conception  of  the  perfect  adequacy  aud  final  authority  of 
Soripturc,  toother  with  the  right  of  each  man  to  interpret  it  for 
bitOMlf. 

The  Bible  contains  the  tm perishable  facts  and  truths  of  the 
'CTlimtiaa  economy.  The  gercns  of  all  doctrloc  arc  in  its  pages, 
principally  in  coucrcie  forms.  Aa  Dorticr  says:  "  The  KewTesta- 
*»ciit  is  the  absolute  doctrinal '  norm ;  * "  it  is  our  "  Body  of  Divinity," 
AQd  the  &oul  of  it  is  the  Christ,  Himself  living  iu  as,  illumining  and 
C^Jidiug  us  in  the  use  of  "  the  tody." 

This   is  tlic   chief  corrective    of  all  possible  errors    of  Gubjcctivc 

•ccling.^  the  one  limitation  of  the  freedom  of  the  soul  iu  accepting  the 

"^tuitions  of  its  regenerate  cxperieuee  as  authoritative;  and  that,  a 

^'liitution  not  by  fettering  but  by  clcaD&ing  aud  exalting  its  action. 

^ie  of  our  aged  leaders  recently  said  to  me,  *'  Our  people  find  it  a 

^*'*itiYc  relief  and  inspiration  lo  j;o  from  the  wnliiigs  of  mcu  to  the 

J^'iftl  of  God,  and  they  have  such  unlimited  confidencu  in  the  texts 

^  Scripture  that  they  refute  to  regard  any  speech  of  man's  devising  ns 

**'^lioritfttive  in  any  degree  wliatevcr."    God's  revelation  is  the  judge 

.  ^*t  ends  the  strife.    There  is  no  appeal  from  it.    We  have  no  '■  creed '' 

.**''gor  sbon  to  lake  its  place;  no'"  Tolumes  of  sermons"  determining 

,^*    rceaniug ;  no  "  declarations  "  wjcakeniug  the  responsibility  of  each 

.^"iiTidual   to   judge   for  himself.       "Articles,"   Declarations,"   aud 

y-Onfesaions,"  have  been  held  aloft  as  bauners,  so  that  our  comrades 

'Sit  uudcratnnd  us;  but  they  have  never  been  regarded  as  bamera 

,       fellowship  or  burdens  on  thought.     The  Bible  is  superior  to  mere 

^^^anwork  In  \t*  forms,  as  it  is  richer  in  its  snbstanee.  Mist-belated 

^Krims  aill  gain  far  more  aid  from  it   than  from  the  creed  of  St. 

'■Uanasilis  or  the  propositions  of  the   Synod  of  liort.     Evciy  man 

^***t,  therefore,  have  free  access  to  God  in  the  Scriptures   through 

""•^Xu  Christ,  by  the  Spirit 
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DomerremiDds  us  : — "A  tbeologyvlicise  last  gnaraatoo  ia  the  aiili&^^ar- 
ity  of  the  Church  or  of  Scripture  must  alvays  feel  embarrassed  ii  ^nt 
aoxiou*  when  that  authoritjr  ia  auailed,  even  thoagh  tbe  points  altar'W^  «d 
are  of  slight  importance."  No  doubt  wc  arc  open  to  that  anxiety,  V^^ut 
oar  cuQBolatiou  and  strength  ii  that  the  rcrclation  of  Ciod  has  reri  ^b__«d 
itacif  in  our  experience.  The  Scripture  ia  itself  a  vital  pact  of  our  inri  ^c_r- 
iQOat  couHciouuicss.  Wc  bare  perfect  peace.  '"  He  that  bclicvctb  iV^a  nil 
not  make  haste."  The  iself- verifying  and  self-propagating  powe^  <jf 
Biblical  truth  is  our  Btronghold  in  the  day  of  trouble.  Tem^-^Ked 
again  and  again  by  tbu  credal  propensities  of  other  commnnic=>  ^as, 
our  fathers  have  pointed  to  the  I3iblc  and  said,  as  Darid  said  of 
trusted  s^rord  :  "  There  is  noue  like  that ;  giro  it  me." 

V. 

But  ia  apite  of  these  powerful  dcterreats  to  theological  acti 
Baptists  not  only  have  a  theology,  but  also  a  theological   hist^^^^sry, 
singularly  rich  in  vivid  coutrasts,  wide  range  of  pathetic  biograpl»-    •*•! 
and  the  all-rcvcaling  judgments  of  the  iioA  uf  truth. 

Baptists  sprang  into  organized  existence  in  Britain   as  the  _f^^j^^ 
element  in  the  divine  ausvcr  given  by  the  Churches  of  this  land        ^ 
the  all-absorbing  question  o£  the  sixteenth  century — namely,  fr^^sr^-^" 
the  Church  ^f  Uu  Lord  Jetua  Christ,  and  of  what  penont  ought  i^        '* 
consist  ?    Protestau liam  was  the  hold  rejection  of  the  establMbed     ^^^^ 
orthodox  answer  supplied  by  Ilomauism  to  this  inquiry ;   Purit&ix  '^ 
qualified  and  cleansed  the  answer  of  Protestantism ;  Separatism  t*"  "* 
further,  and  gave  increased  aharpncas  to  the  qualifioation  urged  by      ^ 
Puritans;  the  "  IJroirniata,"  or  ludepciidcnts,  still  on  the  forward  aia'^'^  _.^  . 
eliminated  the  parochial  element  from  church  mcmbcrabip,  and  insi^  ^^^ei 
on  tie  possc'srion  of  spiritual  life;  then  camo  thu  Baptists,  and  ad  ^^-^^    ' 
the  obligation  of  developing  the  spiritual  life  into  axawed  contciousr^         -A 
before  admission  to  the  Church.     And,  inssmnch  as  the  only  mod 
conscientious  speech  known  in  those  days  was  that  of  separation  fr 
those  with  whom  they  differed,  away  they  went,  carrying  white 
theology  they  had  inherited  to  their  new  ecclesiastical  home. 

Now,  that  doctrinal  heritage  was  divisible  into  two  portions, 
accordingly  the  Baptist  ncccssion  Kpraug  into  being  st  two  diflcr 
centres,  both  in  the  limited  area  of  this  city  and  withio  about  twc 
years  of  each  other.     From  thence  the  two  streams  of  life  Dowcd 
in  channels  altogether  apart,  until  the  year    1832,  when  they  ca 
together  in  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britan  and  Irtlacd. 

The  first  organism  toolc  shape  in  this  way.  As  the  serentecol 
century  was  dawning,  John  Smyth,  a  Cambridge  man  of  eager  and  res 
leaa  intellect  ond  a  clergyman  of  fervid  devotion,  was  impelled  by  i 
•tudyof  the  New  Testament  to  become  a  Baptist.     Men  bad  di 
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faith  cDOugli  in  truth  an(]  Ood  to  say  with  !\ri!ton,  "  Lot  truth  and 
error  grapple, "  but  sought  to  dominate  belief  hy  paiDs  and  pcn&UIcs 
juid,  therefore,  John  Smyth  had  to  Oy  to  Holland,  then  attraciire  as 
t.bc  I'orodisc  of  free  religion,  and  the  home  of  James  Armiaius,  the 
illustrious  L'rofcssor  of  Divinity  in  the  Unircrsit/  of  Lejdcn.*  In 
or  about  ICIL  the  pilgrim  returned  to  England,  and  along  with 
'Xhomas  Helwvss  formed  in  London  a  church  of  "  General "  Baptists 

i.*.,  of  Chrisciaus  who,  besides  pruulaiuiiug  the  Baptist  idea  of  the 

spiritual  \sSe,  aUo  preached  tlie  ductriue  of  "  general  redcmptiou." 

Twenty-two  years  afterward*,  and  on  the  12th  of  September,  1633, 
t&iiotber  Baptist  Church  of  a  diiTcrcnt  type  was  created  at  Wapping 
by  eeccMion  from  the  Independent  Church,  dating  back  to  IGIG. 
"Xhc  pMtor  of  this  cburcb  was  John  Spihbury ;  and  its  theology  wu 
fiashioued  on  the  model  of  that  marvellous  piece  of  doctrinal  literature, 
tlie  "  Institutes  "  of  John  Calvin. 

So  thete  two  Societiea,  holding  the  same  conception  of  the  Church 
.of  Christ  and  teaching  the  same  interpretation  of  bapliam,  contained 
't^ae  two  conllictiug  conceptions  of  Gud  and  of  life  doaiiuaut  in  all 
sg»  of  the  world.  Their  difterences  went  to  the  root  of  phiio&ophy 
and  the  beginnings  of  human  reflection ;  for,  as  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton reminds  us,  "  no  question  arises  in  theology  which  has  not  first 
riaen  in  philosophy,"  and  therefore  the  opposing  ideas  embodied  and 
"aiiitant  in  Calvinism  and  Armiuiauism  are  older  than  CaWin  and 
'^'iDioiua,  Augustine  and  Pelagius ;  indeed,  as  old  as  the  earliest 
effort*  of  men  to  think  their  way  through  the  mystery  of  life,  and 
•^  out  Uic  results  of  tbcir  reasoning  in  a  coherent  and  systematic 
foTia. 

It  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  century  that  there  was  any  marked 
*"axigL'  in  tbcBO  two  theological  streams ;  but  that  much-abused 
®^tory  left  nothing  as  it  found  it.  It  was  the  era  of  revolution ; 
^*  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  denial.  Evcrj-thing  was  in  debate ; 
***C    fouudatiuua   uf  life  and   thought    were  shaken   out  of  course. 

'titnc  attacked  knowledge,  Voltaire  asaailcd  the  Church,  Rousseau 

****ied  fire  and  sword  into  the  very  citadel  of  society,  The  jihiiosophcrs 

^^CQincd  man  and  found  no  mind,  as  they  had  investigated  the  uni- 

^**e  and  found  no  God.     Theology  waa   reduced  to   criticism    and 

~'«riatianity  to  acrid  syllogisras.     "The  creation  of  the  world,"  said 

'clibishop  Uaiher,  with  irritating  precision,  "  was  finished  on.  the 
^  of  September  on  a  Wednesday."  Alen  could  not  rise  higher 
**<i  the    Unitarian  conception   of  Jcsna.      llcHgioua    activity    was 


[^     The  key  to  tlie  lWi]<i^ic«l  qratem  of  .Armlnius  if  fmiml  ju  liia  watiIb:  "T}m«&ra 

y^^uUior  «f  Bin,  and  IMt  to  do  aw»y  with  tbo  inherent  freedom  o{  tbo  liomui  will ; 
^^**>'i  Iwo  Ihiaga,  if  axy  on«  known  how  t<i  Avoid,  there  \m  na  iiettoD  lie  •hsU  ItnsgiDe 
»J^^t»  I  vill  not  moat  clicrrfiilly  a.\inv  In  )hi  L»crib«d  to  tho  frovidcnco  oE  God,  if  due 
'"J  bo  only  hid  to  Wm  Diviue  aiuelleac.'," 
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paralyzedfthecliurt'beB  were  decaying.  Eaglish  Presbyterians  dwindled 
into  iosigniGcaDce.  Epiacopallaas  lost  tbe  s|)iiic  of  evaDgelical 
aggression,  and  only  erected  one  cliurch  in  London  and  its  ncighbonT' 
hood  in  over  fifty  ycnre  (16*5  to  1730).  General  liaptista  were 
tlircatcncd  vtith  extinction,  and  Ivimcj.  epeakiug  uF  the  Particular 
Baptists  of  1755,  says,  "Tbe  prosperity  *'  that  followed  the  nc«tontttoD 
"  had  alain  more  than  the  sword  "of  the  preceding  intolerance,  ^(cn 
were  trying  to  live  outhc  hard  stones  of  denial,  and  even  (he  Churebe* 
bad  DOthiug  better  to  olTer  for  food  than  the  ground  and  powdered 
glass  of  philosophical  critlcisoi  aud  theological  debate. 

The  sapping  of  the  life  of  religion  is  the  death  of  moralitT. 
Extinguish  faith  in  the  Eternal  Unseen,  with  whom  and  wherein 
reside  the  great  impalpable  hut  real  ideas  of  Truth  aud  Kitcht  aiid 
Goodness,  nud  you  emuculatc  couscicucc  and  destroy  life.  X>r,  •Toba. 
Duncan  sajs,  "  There  is  but  one  real  heresy,  Antinominnism."  Tha» 
heresy  was  so  rampant  all  over  Britaiti  in  tfac  middle  of  the  1 
century  that  it  went  far  to  create  the  French  Revolution,  indamed  th 
genius  of  the  poet  Burns,  inteosiGed  the  cuthuMasm  of  tbe  grcai 
of  modern  Apostles,  John  Wesley,  and  quickened  the  intellect  ai 
heart  of  the  prince  of  thcoloRianB,  Andrew  Fuller.  The  revolt 
France  was  of  the  Social  Conscience.  Buros,  though  without  C 
qualiticalions  of  the  religious  reformer,  had  a  aoul  that  loathed  t 
licensed  hypoerisies  and  permitted  meannesses  of  "  profei 
Christians;  aud  be  lashed  them  with  the  scorpions  of  his  fierce  sati 
Chief  and  crown  of  all,  Wesley,  the  leader  of  the  great  Evangcli 
Itevivul,  not  only  created  Methodism,  hut  brought  healing  aud 
to  all  the  Churches  of  tbe  laud.  To  Andrew  t'iiller,  the  vilt 
pastor,  broad,  grcat>naturccl,  colossal  in  genius  though  scaot 
equipped  with  learning,  luminous  iu  mind  though  wanting  bo<JiC&<«. 
rich  in  the  grace  of  God  though  poor  in  purse,  was  asngncd  t  J  Tie 
appropriate  tutik  of  initiating  the  great  revolt  against  tbe  hai —  tA, 
petrified,  and  unworkable  theology  of  John  Gill  aud  Thon^^^** 
Uussey. 

Fuller's  biography  U  one  of  the  choicest  trciwurcs  of  the  Church ^^^' 

superlative  in  inspiration  and  iustnictiou,  and  uusurpussed  iu  dop 
aad  reality  of  interest.  Fuller's  theology,  like  that  of  Augutti 
and  Anselm,  grew  out  of  his  experience,  as  in  fact  every  really  "  a 
theology  "  does.  At  Sohnm,  in  Cambridgeshire,  the  young  prenc! 
faced  his  problem,  aiid  delcnniBcd  to  solve  it  at  all  risks.  B 
liring  in  churcb  members  was  mouruful  enough,  bat  energetira! 

'  r/,"lidhbti^nnm."     By  J.  Btunrt  Bbcliio.  p.  AS.    Candiilntcd  for  t^a  nuaiitr: 
ibc  Prcsbj'U'ry  of  Auclituntilcc,  vcru  rLijuircd  U>  fci^ii :  "I  bvlivru  lliU  it  ianot 
and  ortho(l«:(  to  tcack  tlint  va  niu«t  fonaki^  biii  in   onJvr  to  oar  ouning  to  Cbritt,' 
|iropo«itit>n,  ni>  doubt,  iatoxUd  ianocently  «uaugli  «d  tlio  nut  of  «xiN>aiKlento 
*wrdaning  gmee  oE  Cud  in  tjra  Oo«|«C  ^^  wUicli,  at  Um  nme  Qma,  vru  rery 
nwimilnnt^HHl,  itnil  diil  nut  MMin  at  nil  tri  hanuonizo  willi  tbe  fn^ioniatf 
i[  Joliu  Ibc  tbtjitiat,  "  Rei>cnt  I  for  tbu  kinj^dom  of  beavm  ia  at  band." 
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Bced  hy  bad  tenchitig,  thtt  had  the  aiKlacity  to  cUim  tlie  authority 

;l]e  Eternal  Rigtiteousness,  tliia  was  iuUilcrablr.    Mau'a  "  inability  " 

lo  preacbed  as  to  license  sin,  and  UU  "inbred  corruption*'  bo 

tf^-KS^'ht  as  to  place  a  premium  on  impurity.      Such  denial  of  God  and 

jj.  i  ^    Gospel  wa3  widespread,  and  had  proceeded  so  far  that  Puller  anid, 

^b  x-f*  matters  had  ^ouc  on  but  a  fcv  years  longer  the  Baptists  wotild 

^fia».-ye  become  a  perfect  dunghill  in  weiety/'  * 

The  chief  merit  of  Andrew  Fuller  U  not,  howeTcr,  that  ho  fought 

td    maiitered  the  Antiuomian  heresy;  but  that  be  introduced  a  new 

^<*llio<1  of  constructing  a  theology      Like    Hasc  and  TUomasiua,  his 

plsaxi  is  Christological ;  and  God,  man,  and  sin  are  regarded  as  prc- 

»t»i>l>o9»tion*   to  the  peraou    auiJ  work  of   Christ.     The  "  federal " 

izx.^tho(I  of  CoGceius,  Witsius,  nnd  Boston,  which  starts  sad  ends  with 

tlkC  two  corcuauts,  is  abolished  by  being  tcfl  behind  for  the  healthier 

&.XB.d.  clearer  system  which  finds  alt  fulncBS  of  knowledge  in  Christ.  As 

S^coh'b  discoTery  of  the  Inductive  method  is  the  impulse  and  key  to 

t^icntific  prtigress,  so   Fuller's  method  is   the  key  to  the  changes  of 

nmzietecnth-ceotury  Baptists,  not   only   iu   theology,  hut  in  range  of 

wcarli,  enthnsiaBm,  fire,  and  morale.     Starting  from  the  Lord  .Tesus. 

l^xiller   saw  and    taught  that  "men  had,"  as  he  said,  "bewildered 

&xs«l     lost   themselves    in    taking   the  decrees  of  Gud    as   rules  of 

a.cs'tiou;"    that    some    kind    of  power  is    necessary    to    render  ns 

a<300untahle    beings;    that    "mca    arc   not   stocks   and  stouct,   or 

literally  dead,  like  men  in  a  buryiug-ground ; "   that  if  wo  were 

taa^rc  maehiuea  there  could  be  no   siu  chargeable  upon  us ;  that  the 

dca.t.y  of  sinners  is  to  believe  iu  Cltrist,  and  the  duty  of  tho  Church 

to     preach  Christ  to  everybudy  ;  that  "  faitb  is  a  moral  rather  than  a 

ii3.cr>-cly  iutcllcctual  act;"  that  "the  aentencc  of  juatilicatiuu  is  not  a 

rcvolalion  or  manifestation  of  something  to  the  mind  which  wus  not 

tk^rc  before,  though  unknown  to  the  party,  but  consista  of  the  voice 

of      CSod  in  the  Ciotpd,  declaring  that  whosoever  bclicveth    shall   be 

•^'w^d ; "  and  chiefly  that  the  "  Gospel  ia  worthy  of  all  aeecptation  as 

tta^    proelamatiou  uf  a  salvation  that  is  to  ho  preached  in  the  name  of 

***^     Redeemer  of   all    men."t     That    "new   theology"  began    the 

•**^*i<;wul  of  the  Churches,  roused  the  collective  life  of  the  Baptists  of 

^^"V'^mil  Midland  counties  through  their  Associations,  increased  prayer, 

y***l«Mncd  Jical,  and  inspired  the  modem  missionary  enthusiasm  for 

"'^■'fcaoanity.     Conscience,  the  stronghold  of  missions  to  the  heathen, 

^■^-^^  rediscovered  and  rebuilt.     Christiana  felt  with   Paul  that  they 

'^^*"*"  debtors  "  of  men,  and  owed  to  the  millions  of  Hindostau  and 

^-^^ina  the  "Gospel  worthy  of   all  acceptation."     Faithful    Samuel 

^*'     "  Memoim  o(  Anilrcw  Kallor."    Itj  Morrn.    p,  214. 
««    ^      "LifowMlWriUneiirjf  Andrew  FiJIer,"  By  T.  K  Fulkr.  Pp.  ID.  20.  36.37.20.30. 
j^^^_T- *^«pel  worthy  of  tX\    mesciitolion,"  I'SS.     "I.ctitu    ou    SjitcniLliL-    tiviuity,"  » 
^f  o«in|i«itdiam  of  Uogcwttclhiolvg;.    "Calviuitia  naJ  Souiuuuuui  uuniparwlw  lo 
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Pcarce  set  it  aflame  tii  the  fires  of  his  serapLic  devotion;  Kot>< 
Hall  matle  it  luminous  vith  his  brilliant  genius ;  Johu  Foster  se  <  m  it 
four-square  to  the  vhule  of  man's  ethical  life;  Sutcliffe,  R^rlantlj  ^s^ud 
the  immortal  Carey  put  it  to  work  for  the  salvation  of  India. 

Speaking  of  the  tno»t  nideljr  knowa  of  FuUer'a  compeers,  Prine : 
Tulloch  says : — "  Robert    Ilall    was    perhaps  its    [Nonconformit.; 
greatest   name   in  the  firat  quarter  of  the  centary ;  in  massive 
bnlliant  intellectuality  he  'was  unequalled,  and  the  fame  of  his  prcf 


ing  still  survives;  but  he  propagated  no  new  ideas,  nor  can  he 
sud  to  have  been  n  new  force  in  religious  literature.''*  The  UlI 
qualification  is  largely  true  of  IIrII's  distinguished  contemporary, 
great  essayist,  John  Poster ;  but  not  altogether,  for  l-"ostcr'»  cs: 
on  "The  Aversion  of  Meu  of  Taste  to  Evangelical  Ucligion,"  has  bsaad 
the  force  of  au  epoch-making  book.  It  was  not  only  the  sign  o^^  a 
movement,  bat  also  a  creative  energy.  Rising  like  a  star,  the  cs^^ay 
pointed  to  the  birthplace,  not  of  the  new  theology,  but  of  the  xm.  «w 
body  of  speech  for  the  spirit  of  the  teachings  of  Fuller  and  Hall  ;  ^M-ti>i 
being  antecedent  to  the  outlcap  of  the  burning  passiou  for  reatity 
characteristic  of  these  Inter  years,  it  pioneered  the  way  for  a  rcYt>'li- 
lion  in  the  language  of  the  pulpit,  by  which  the  speech  of  prcact*-  *" 
became  more  simple  and  less  theological,  more  direct  and  Xeis 
ambitious,  more  akin  to  the  talk  of  the  market  and  the  street,  ^^ 
less  redolent  of  the  controversies  of  philosophers;  striking  stra*^*'' 
at  the  point  like  an  arrow  winged  to  the  heart  of  the  ring.  Of  "t'*^* 
obvious  »ud  bcnelicial  change,  Mr.  Spurgeon,  notwichstandin<$  ^' 
avowed  preference  for  a  certain  class  of  Puritan  diWnes,  is  one  oi 
most  instructive  csuniples. 
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Following  Fuller  and  Carey,  Hall  and  Foster,  and  their 
paniouB,  tberc  came  the  iullucuceoC  Charles  Stovel  and  John  Ho^ 
Hinton,  E.  L.  Hull  of  Lynn,  and  William  Robinson  of  Camhr*' 
Dra.  Angus,  Brock,  Culross,  (iotch,  Green,  Landcls,  Maclaren,  ^^*^^^ft 
and  Stanford,  eitcnding  and  applying  the  theological  "method.  ^  ^ 
the  Kettering  divine.  In  1871  a  writer  in  tbe  Westmuuler  ^*^*^.^ 
soys  : — "  Mr.  Hiuton  !s  hy  far  the  nearest  approach  to  an  ori^?  ^^ 
thinker  the  Baptists  bavo  produced  since  tho  death  of  Hall  ^^^-q" 
Fuller,  and  Charles  Stovel,  tbe  man  of  the  moat  native  abilS-'^ja 
Dt.  Stoughton  writes  of  Hinton  ; — 

"Heventorec!  on  now  3ine8oflheolopcnltbo«glit,  and  wrought  out  ai 
of  divinity  aitOKelhcT  his  own,  printed  in  iho  piigce  of  tho  *  Oxford  Kncj^R^-^idi 
picOi'i.'  Ho  had  no  sympnthy  whateverwitb  the  high  CalviuuiUc  umunr  -^^ ^  u 
continued  in  some  IJnptiat  quarters  when  ho  was  young,  but  b«  *'^^,_»--oit, 
thorough  prcdcfltinarian.  Joiiatlmn  Edwards,  Amimw  Fuller,  ThoiuM  S^^-^^ba 
and  Kdvrard  Williams  were  divines  for  whom  hi>  Iiad  greal  respect ;  In*'  i 

was  too  independent  and  original  to  awear  in  tbe  words  of  any  mastar."  * 

•  Tull<*ch'»"Mov«incatao!R(ai|jWMTlitHtsbt."p.lflfl.  +  Vd  xl.  p.  «0  H  ««.,  »■  ' 
%  StougbtOD'a  >•  Iteligiaa  in  Eu^-lauil  Icom  161X1  to  I8S0,"  vol.  tl  pp.  14S-5a 
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>-tIioiigh  Hintoa  was  a  strenuous  tliinker,  copious  -initcr,  and  one 
tiac  mott  intellectual  prcachcra  ia  London,  sbariag  in  fiict  irith 
>Txiu  BtnocT  tbc  honour  of  being  a  students'  preacher,  be  hu 
;  left  bcbind  ad  inflacnce  creative  of  a  "  ncv  depsrtnre  '*  in  tbc 
rological  life  of  tbo  Baptist  commuuity.  Tbc  word  "  Hintonism  " 
dcard  amongst  ub,  but  it  is  used  to  cbaraoterize  tbo  origiual  thought 

bis  quickening  and  accomplished  son  James. 

T^o  doubt  it  is  too  soon  to  assess  tbc  full  iuQuence  of  the  for-famcd 
BBchcr  of  Neniofiitou  Buttn  on  tbc  theology  of  tbc  day.  1  may 
.■rbip«  be  permitted  to  quote  vbat  I  wrote  of  Charles  Iladdon 
Btirgeon  in  1880 : — 

**Bii  ia  the  most  proaotmced  Baptist  force  of  tha  lasttinartcr  of  a  ecntory. 
[•works  aro  as  abumlnnt  lu  liid  pomliod  is  uniigue.  The  eothusIoBin  of  iho 
%mX  Evangelical  Reviva]  r«app<iars  in  bim  ;  and  the  strong  passion  for 
KTia^  aoola,*  ebaraeteristic  of  Whii5pl(l,  is  Bunreme.  But  be  has,  at  the 
OM  time,  the  practical  and  organisiDg  skill  of  Waslfj,  and  is  the  c«utrc  of  a 
lendid  systvni  of  energetic  and  cvaiigciiatic  bencficeoca  Tb«o]cigicaIly,  he 
ama  to  stand  by  Cidrin ;  but  ho  will  Iwvo  Calvin,  and  all  the  llitiologies,  to 
iag  a  man  to  uiritt,  and  to  extend  tbo  ktagdom  of  the  Lord  Jeaus."* 

sai  Tiew  I  stiU  hold,  for  Hr.  Spurgoon'a  working  theology  is 
Fnllcritc,"  though  his  spcculntivc  theology  is  cast  ia  the  rigid 
reuteenth-century  mould  of  Elisba  Coles  and  John  Gill.  Mr. 
ini^eon  is  in  fact  a  prencber  rather  than  a  theologian;  the  herald 
^ibe  Gospel  to  the  tuiliug  crowds  of  the  metropolis,  and  not  the 
jfeasor  carefully  abapiog  and  elaborately  defending  theological 
for  the  few.  Still  bis  influence  ou  theology  has  not  been 
or  uncertain.  Towerfully  has  he  resisted  the  tendency,  strong 
[lugh  in  some  quarters,  to  water  down  tbc  theology  o£  Chris- 
lity  to  the  Ihinucst  "  Ethical  Idealism,''  so  that  the  impcrishablo 
and  truths  arc  washed  out  of  sight  His  strong  realism  has 
iteracted  the  effort  to  empty  theological  terms  of  their  aignifi- 
z,  and  to  call  the  miuda  of  meu  to  the  actual  need  of  souls,  and 
l^rcat  proi-isious  of  the  Gospel.  Judged  by  his  deliverances  on 
inol  tliccJogy,  his  iufluciice  would  bare  to  be  regarded  as  rcac* 
and  directly  autagouUtic  to  tbc  maiu  drift  of  Baptist 
thinkiDg  £rom  the  days  of  I'^illcr  op  to  now;  bat  re- 
tbc  clearer  light  of  bis  spirit  and  works,  of  his  fervid  cSbrta 
men  aud  sustained  missionary  zeal,  be  is  really  carrying 
Fuller's  mission,  aud  nudermining  the  seventeeuth-century 
he  thinks  to  uphold. 

n. 

distinction  between  a  working  and  &  speculatire  theology  ii 
nqnwte  iu  order  to  judge  fairly  the  actual  and  probable 

,  Origia  uul  Grovth  of  KnglUh  Uaftatfi'pk  71;  ia  "  Tlte  EiigltsU  Baptitta : 
I  .Vr«  and  What  Tbty  n»va  Oaaa:' 
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influence  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  but  it  is  eren  more  necesMry  all  m 
aod  aJl  througb  our  inreBtigatioDs  of  tlie  theology  of  the  Churcl 
It  IB  a  vital  di^tiQction,  not  formal ;  cardinal,  not  secondary ;  etcn 
not  troiiHitory;  of  the  suhatuuce  aud  marrow  of  the  case  aud  no' 
it«  sccmings.    It  goes  nt  once  to  the  very  roots  of  the  coDtroveraie 
Chrittiatie,  and  indicates  the  goal  and  consummatioa  of  Church 
and  work,  according  to  that  profound  saying  of  Paul,  "  Till  we  all  c(^ 
in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  aind  of  the  koowledge  of  the  Son  of  Gft— 
unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulu< 
Christ.''      Lord  Bacon,  in  his  "Adranccment  of  Learning,"  erects 
dintiuctiou    between    "  points    fundamental    and    poiuts    of   fnrfc.' 
perfection."     The  Parliament  of  1G13  voted   indulgence   to  all  -^^^    'fro 
professed  the  '*  fundnmcntaU  ;  "  and,  though  it  io»t  the  opportuxz^k-ity 
of  dctiniug  them,  we   know  that  so  stalwart  a  theologian  as  Basc^ter 
-was  willing  to  fix  them  at  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Apostles'  Creed,    ^^Hnd 
the  Ten  Common dments.     Waterland  is  less  pictorial  and  concr-'^^^te, 
and  saya  :  "  Fundamental  as  applied  to  Ctiristianiiy  means  somctli  ^ng 
»o  ncccasary  to  its  heiiig,  or   at  least  to  its  well-being,  that  it  co-^'dd 
not  subsist  or  uiuntaiu  itself  without  it."     Experience,  which    £.  s  a 
high  authority  on  so  central  a  question,  snys  that  the  "fondamcnt^^^l*" 
of  Christianity  are  those  facts,    forces,   and   truths,  without  wf^ich 
ChristiAnity  fails  to  do  its  redemptive^  renewing,  man-building,  wo ^cHd- 
saviug  work ;  the  facts,  forces,  and  truths  which  men,  fired  witli-       '^^ 
love  of  Qod  aud  souls,    must  carry  about   with  them  fur  immeci  »-*^ 
and  daily  use,  to  meet  the  actual  and  urgent  needs  of  men,  of  all  c^^*-  ^^' 
and  of  the  whole  of  man,  just   as  the   phyaiciou   bos  with  Ltov        ^^ 
necessary  iostruDicuts,  medicines,  and  acquired  skill  for  the  case' 
expects  to  treat. 

There  is  the  theology  of  the  debating  class  and  professor's  cl 
I  do  not  despise  it.  I  honour  it.  It  is  of  uuspcakablu  moment, 
may  be  of  priceless  scnicc.  Itaitcd  on  a  right  method,  corap^^^.  ' 
built  up  cm  a  sound  nud  scientiric  exegesis  of  Scripture,  comprchetT-  ^*"" 
of  all  related  facta  and  spiritual  forrxs;  neither  omitting  nor 
ftggcrating  any  important  .detail,  open  to  all  the  elcausiug  and^ 
Urging  forces  of  the  ever-educating  Spirit  of  God,  its  mission  is 
most  exalted  and  its  luflueuce  the  moat  regal.  But  your  theo^-'*^^'^ 
may  lie  dead  in  the  mind ;  or,  if  alive,  may  be  so  ignorant  of  tlic  "^^ 
Scripture,  so  exclusive  of  the  divine  charities,  and  wanting  iu  ■^ 
ablcncss  in  daily  life,  that  it  deserves  to  die,  as  being  altogether 
capable  of  stirring  a  throb  of  interest  in  any  brcathiag  son  of  Ad  ' 
or  of  matobing  itself  with  any  one  of  the  living  and  operative  ii^ 
of  the  world.  Such  a  theology  may  satisfy  an  iatelleclual  clul^  ^t 
n  man  whose  vitality  is  limited  to  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain,  ^*'^^ 
is  content— 

"  To  cbuo 
Some  jutnting  i^IIaIjIo  tlirough  time  uid  ifiua.'' 
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Aut  Clitirches  of  Christ  and  meo  of  God,  who  are  come  to  the  vorld 

lo  seek  and  sare  tbe  lost,  demniid  hq  interpretation  of  God  and  the 

SodI,  Life  and  Dcatli,  Sin  and  Sorrow,  Daty  and  Destiny,  that  will 

"•rork  in  the  hard  places  of  life,  in  the  struggle  of  sin  and  despair; 

ixx  tlie  toil  at  the  loom  and  the  bench ;  in  the  war    irlth  greed  and 

Itast ;  and  in  that  last  sulemu  hour  of  the  home-goiog  of  the  soul  to 

its  Creator. 

In  this  vorking  theotoRy  a.)!  ll.iptist!t  are  aubiitantially  agreed. 
I^uller,  speaking  for  himself  and  the  whole  brotherhood,  said,  "We 
Isold,  ax  did  Samuel  Pearce,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Crosi  \s  the  only 
religion  for  a  dyidg  sinner."  Beechcr,  diacussing  the  doctrine  that 
Christ  has  made  atouemeot  for  men's  sins,  reports ;  "  When  Dr. 
Alexander  of  Princeton,  who  had  beeD  a  bright  and  shining  light  in 
'tiacotogy  for  a  generation  or  more,  and  who  had  taught  the  system  of 
C^alrioism  which  has  prevailed  at  Prin<;eton,  came  to  his  dying  b«d  and 
'vraa  drawing  near  to  his  end,"  he  snid — or  is  reported  to  have  iaid — 
■•  Of  mil  that  I  hare  believed  and  tanght,  there  remain  to  me  dow  but 
^■wo  thtnga  that  seem  very  important,  Tlic  first  is,  that  I  am  a  sinner  ; 
aaad  the  second  ia,  that  Christ  died  to  save  sinners.^' 

Dr.  H.  B.  Smith,  one  of  the  most  able  defenders  of  scholastic 
OcJrinism,  speaking  of  the  Hnion  of  "Old"  and  "New"  Preaby- 
tc^ans,  writes:— 

**  After  all,  Chrietalooecanbetlioauthorofour  peace,  and  mnlceof  both  one, 
'breaking  down  tlie  middle  wall  of  partirioci  When  we  can  rend  niir  diflerenoes 
^**  «l>e  light  of  His  wiadoni,  and  adjust  our  contlicts  in  tho  spirit  of  His  loTO, 
*'*^*3  shape  our  doctrinca  by  tbo  ilhiminuUon  of  His  Spirii,  we  are  no  longer  at 
^J^rainct?,  WB  are  already  one ;  wo  arc  no  longer  ignorant,  wearo  already  wise. 
^^  l»n  lh«  fikeleion  of  our  theologies  is  olotb'ed  upon  with  His  Iifo,  nnd  becomoa 
^■k«  His  matchless  and  radiant  form,  when  theology  is  Chhslologir.vil  in  all  its 
I^^*"ta,  and  finds  its  ccDiml  principli!  in  iho   GoJ-man,  our  Snviimr,  then   wi; 

ly  Htrive  to  niter.     For  it 
■  !io  who  kiiowa  Christ 

,._. o-  __  _^-;  and  he  who  knows  not 

^~Hxitt  knows  nothing,  though  he  knows  other  things.' "  * 

Oar  workingtheology  i$  Paul's.  "^Xe  preach  Christ  c««r//ffrf — the 
••dom  of  God;"  the  philosophy  of  God.  Christianity  is  the 
*^ligiou  of  reilemption.  Sin  is  the  most  tragic  reality  of  our  mortal 
**'«;  and    its    self-multiplying    and    intensifying    power    the   most 

I^-Pjialling  feature  of  "  the  terrible  mystery  of  waste."     Salvation  is 
"■■'•xragh  Jesus  Christ.     There  is  no  other  name  gircu  amongst  men 
^*»ereby  we  can  he  tared.     \Vc  have  redemption  through  His  blood 
^■••en  the  forgirencM  of  sioB.      God  was  m  Christ  reconciling  the 
^otW  nnto  Himself.     Pardon  is  the  free  gift  of  God  nnd  the  impulse 
***   holy  living.'    The  initiation  of  the  relijfious  life  is  due,  always  and 
*1*o1It.  to  tbe  Eternal  Spirit.     "  Grace"  is  first  and  last,  and  midst 
**»«!  nithout  end— 
•  II.  B.  SmiUi,  D.D.;  "  Faith  ib4  rhiIo«>i>]iy,"  p,  287. 
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"  For  merit  livoi  from  mui  to  noui, 
.Viid  sol  Inui  luAti,  O  LorvE.  lo  TitM." 

RtgliteoufiQCBS  u  blessedness.     Tbd  liighcst  life  is  one  of  eurr«ndeT  to 
God,  ioatant,  strenuous,  insistent,  painful,  but  bicasetl,  and  c*xy  by 
unh(?8italing    acceptance  of  tbc    supreme    authority  of   the    Diviue 
Redeemer.     '"  Tbe  service  of  man "  ts   the  truest   serricc  of  God. 
lletribatiou  is  certniu  as  graritatioD.     Tlic  law  of  right  is  ctenial 
and    universal.     BigliteouaucHS    ami   justice  are    tbe    babitatiou  of^^r^ 
God's  throne,  and  arc   predcatiuatcd    to  snav    tbe   uniTerec.     It  t^^ 
undeniable  that  on  these  and  related  facts,  forccc,  and  docthsci  w^^"^ 
stand  together  ilo  on  tbc  roclE-bow  of  the  Christian  faith.     True,  v   ^>^ 
bare  never  bLowq  a  marked  affinity  for  a  vigorous  and  logical  sy st£t^> 
of  tbeologv,  Dor  courted  tbc  poor  protection  of  formal  deSuitious  aa-^^  , 
elaborate  creeds ;  our  wise  and  bold  acceptance  of  ♦.he  sufficient 
of  the  spiritual  life,  tbe  finality  of  Scripture,  and  tbe  unfettered  rig^fei, 
of  private  interpretation  has  for  ever  foreclosed  that ;  but  wc  ha*-- 
notvitlistaudiug,  found   ourselves  iucrcusiugly  ottc  in  the  faitJt  ij 

which  wc  seek  to  «ave  and  serve  the  world.  Age-long  controvcr^^^ 
have  dwindled  into  comparatiTcinsignihcsuce;  questions  of  Caliia^^^y^ 
and  jVnuiuianism  have  gradually  retired  from  the  front.*  The^^^,, 
Buch  as  "  that  oldest  dogma  of  tbc  Church  (according  to  Dorn.^  ^\ 
the  second  coming  of  Christ,"  "the  double  procession  of  tbc  Spit-jt '' 
"the  apostasy  of  atgels,"  tbe  "'ability'  and  'inability'  of  m^n," 
whilst  not  regarded  as  unimportant,  arc  not  suffered  to  gcni^z-ate 
dirisivcncss  aud  strife.  In  the  theology  that  redeems  tbc  indivic3^usl 
man,  mutttpUcs  bis  serviccablcDci!,  crowns  bis  character,  and  fcccli 
the  hope  of  the  race,  we  are  at  one  amongst  ouwelvcs,  aud  at  one  wwi«h 
the  best  and  purest  thought  and  life  of  Christendom. 


Til. 

Are  there,  then,  no  diSercnces  of  real  importance  amongst  na?        3»' 
there  no  theological  change?      Has  the  major  part  of  us  kept  on   tlw 
lines  laid  down  by  the  Kettering  preacher?     Is  the  present  cootx-o- 
Tcrsy  not  only  without  reason,  but  without  tkow  of  reason? 

The  theology  of  any  period  is  cuuucctcd  by  links  of  inrvrtsblc 
caxuation  with  tbc  general  life  of  that  and  preceding  ages ;  and,  how- 
ever little  we  may  like  it,  it  is  the  result  of  the  intellectual   luiiJ 

•  T/u-jBo/ifiVof  NoTcmtrar  I3.l>l74,tty9:  "  Wlimmll&ptUtCbiircfa  want*  anittisbr 
aov.  It  ia a  matter  of  Bimall  conaeuueuM,  to  tlioae  u|>i>Q  whom  tbe  ««)>«ti<in  ilmolvcK.  t» 
wkkk  Sftctiun  uf  tlic  lioily  Uu  hiu  bcrctofore  bcJoogud.     KutUnghain  frvclj  givM  np  Im* 
eivmrA  to  PwtictiUr  ItiipliBta  ;  and  not  a  few  wbu  Iiaro  bi.-eii  sttulcata  at  RrKvht'ir  Part, 
or  Kawdpn,  or  Briatol.  uuuiBUir  to  Gcavml  Bsjitut*.     Tbiu  tbe  doctrinal  difficalty  Iw* 
all  bat  diwpiMArftl.     If  one  verc  to  go  on  the  tiime  day  to  hear  «  ntniatcr  oX  Iba  ov 
BMtJon  of  Um  body  ami  .ilio  otic  of  tbe  other,  ho  voald  not,  as  a  rule,  bo  aid*  to  ttA 
from  anytUng  li«l)var>l,  wliich  »'m  irtiicb." 

Mr  f^imrgiKin  19)1.  ill  t1i«  Siiartl  and  I'roav!  of  Uiceinli«r  1$S7 :  "Certain  anttgoKib 
kava  Irted  tu  rujireBcnt  tho  DuwnCrailiicontrDVcray  a«Kn;riral<rf  tboold  frwl  betwcM 
ilta  aud  Armitiiaiui.     It  U  aothing  of  tlie  kiud." 
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social,  legal  and  civil,  political  and  religious  forces  operative  tlierciu, 

Tnodified  by  men  of  origitial  genius,  who  give  it  new  dircctioui,  but 

al  wars  siubject  to  the  play  and  reciprocal  action  of  nil  human  forces, 

under  the  direction  of  the  Spirit  of  Ood.     Consequently  there  are,  nnd 

mnjit  be,  cliaoges ;  and,  in  theRrst -pUce,  cftant/M  of  laaffuaffe  ;  for  words 

arc  TJtal ;  they  are  bom  and  live,  grow  and  decay,  and  die,  like  men. 

Jolin   Foster'a  inllucuce  ia  the  Yocal  expression  of  tlic    re'sbaping 

etJCrgiea  ever  at  work  upon  the  speech  of  the  world.     Joseph  Cook 

•a,yfl,  "  Science  obtaioB  a  new  rocabnlary  every  fifty  years  " — not 

new  facts,  not  always  new  interpretation;),  hut   a    new  li'rminohijy. 

■  ^cutocost  was  the  translation  of  the  eternal  thought  and  purpose  of 

God  into  the  language  iu  which  every  man  was  bom;  and  the  work 

Of  Ihc  Spirit  continues  that  translation  from  age  to  age,  80  that  men 

"ttny  bear  in  terms  with  which  they  are  familiar,  and  in  the  words 

•^at  form  the  swiftest  telegraphy  to  their  minds,  what  God  is  and 

^o«.     Jesus  did  not  speak  in  the  pedantic  and  congealed  speech  of 

tlie  tynagogue  and  temple,  but  in  the  freer,  warmer  languoge  of  the 

*>oiiie  and  the  street.      Even  Bunyau's  "  Grace  Abounding"  gains  by 

^*cing  rendered  into  the  living  words  and  rich  religious  experience  of 

t*r.  Alexander  Whyte. 

It  18  a  law  of  speech  ;  wc  cannot  deny  it ;  words  degenerate.     They 

^'Onen  in  use.     As  the  rose  which  is  the  pride  of  the  gardco  may 

l*^«c  its  fragrance  and  be  shorn  of  its  beauty  and  become  the  meanest 

^<^g-rose  of  the  hedge,  eo  the  carefully  chosen  and  cnllurcd  growth 

^f    theological    debate  may  he  infected  with  error   till    it  rpproient)) 

**>ore  falsehood  than  truth,  and  does  more  harm    than  good.      "  De- 

P*-aTity,'*  "  the  fallen  state,"  "  inability,"  "  impnUtion,"  and  kindred 

"^■OrU  and  phrases,  once  voiced  the  surest  convictions  of  great  and 

*^<*-iniest  Bouls,  and  are  still,  for  some,  the   clear  aigiis  of  facts ;  but 

a  i;rowiug  host,  accepting,  iu  essence,   precisely  the  same  facts, 

^**C!j  hnre  lost  their  primary  and  spiritual  import,  and  are    chiefly 

***tere«ting    as    "the  "fossils"    of   a  theological    cabinet.      For    men 

^'iclrewing    audiences  of  mature  Christians    nourished    on    Puritan 

■"-crature,  such  language  will  still  have  its  uses  ;  hut  those  who  speak 

^«»l)i[ually    to  the  yoaugcr  men  and   women    of  the  age,  separated 

^y  ill  their  tmiuiug  and  modes  of  thought  from  the  literature  of  the 

I     *^ *•»(«€« th  century,  and  doing  all  their  work  ia  the  living  language 

Hj^^  tlic  sgCf  will  seek  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  of  God  so  that  they  may 

^PIca»e  Him,  by  declaring  in  the  language    iu    which   their  hearers 

*!*  born  the  wonderful  works  of  God. 

^c  aacue  law  operates  in  reference  to  words  that  are  pictures  and 

f^faloijii-a!  iiiKt^fiy  generally.      All  popular  teaching  tends  to  fix 

^*'f  in  the  bounded  and  concrete  forma  of  the  fancy — 


I 


**«i.  ua. 


"  Wlicnt  trutb  in  cloteit  worj*  •LaI]  foil, 
Wlivn  tnitb  omhodicd  in  a.  t«l« 
Sliiil  atitur  ID  at  ioir]y  dvon.'' 
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But  tliesc  talcs  and  pictures  may  Kod  do  bGCome  so  coated   with 
dust  anil  smoke  tliat  tlieir  original  beauljr  is  hidden,  aud  their  tcadi- 
ing  and   inspiration    lost.     Where    is   the   Socrates  skilled  in  the  ^ 
"deliver}-"   of  tUe  thoughts   of  wacere    men   itho   has  not  bccu  ^ 
amazed    at  the  injurious  eSecta  produced  hy  some  of  tbeae  world-   a 
begrimed  theological  paiutings?    Matoe'i  "Ancient  Law'^  is  witne^^ 
to  the  tTcmendous  influence  of  the  concrete  facta  of  Roman  juri^ 
prudeuce  on    Ctiristian  thcolovy^  and    no  BtudcnC  will    say    it  wt.  ^ 
wholly  beneficial.     And  whilst  some  miads,  as  I  can  bear  witn< 
have  found  wings  wherewith  to  soar  into  the  presence  of  the  diti 
merer,  lu  figures  reprc&eutiii;;  the  death  of  Christ  as  "a  satlsfactio 
and  "the  payment  of  a  debt;"  to  others,  those  figures  have  ok:».j- 
darkencd  the  ribion  of  the  pure  unprompted  and  redeeming  Iot^     ^.^ 
the  Father   for  nicn.      Chanj^e  of  languaj^c  is  not  dcuial  of  trx^tk 
and    fact       'V^'iping    the    dust    from    the  Jenscs    of  Kpcech    is     s^^i 
shutting    ont    the    light.       Restating,  in    the    speech    of   the    ^^^^ 
and   day,  the  everlasting  Gospel  is  not  "  debasing  the  thcologi.^^ 
currency,"  but  remiatiog  it.     It  is  more;  it  is  morcment  tow^^^ 
larger  and  clearer  vision  of  the  truths  and  terms  which  arc  the  ccarm- 
moil  property  of  Chri&tiaa  men  I     M* hat  meaning,  for  example,    1_ku 
been  put  into  the  key-words  of  the  evangel  of  Christ — "  sacriftce." 
"ransom,"   "faith,"   "love,"  "purity,"  "childhood,"  "manhood,- 
"  brotherhood,"  '■  Kingdom  !  "      If  ow  much  bigger  they  are  and  -w  liat 
Taster  areas   of  siguilicajice   they  embrace  I      Surely  this  ia  pajrt    of 
that   eternal   process  by  which  our  Lord  fulfils  his  great  sayiug, 
"  Uchold,  I  make  all  things  new." 


vitt. 


Going  deeper  than  speech  and  imagery,  our  attention  ti  arrcs^^d 
by  a  widespread  change  ia  Ihe  f^tn^erwith  which  we  face  the  questions  of 
theology,  and  the  conRefjuent  rearrangement  in  a  new  order  of  emioBLa  ce 
ami  URc  of  the  doctrines  we  employ  in  the  service  of  God  and  icea- 

Wc  have  not  escaped  the  general  depreciation  of  the  current  ccviu 
-of  opinion,  as  compared  with    the  spirit  man  breathes,   the  weA  Zse 
does,  and  the  character  he  builds.     The  prevalent   hunger  for  nsll'C^ 
and  inwardness ;  the  va&t  populousncss  of  the  world  of  theory;  tf>e 
hissing  dissouaoce  of  the  press — morning,  uoou,  and  m'ght ;  theer^r 
augmenting  sum   of  nourishing  truth,  have  forced  on  us  the  poiiifajl 
duty  of  Bclection   and  compelled    the  application   of  the  eanoo  <^^ 
Chiint  to  the  doctrines  of  men,  "by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  tlioQ  * 
Like  Fuller,  and  with  increased  thoroughness,  wc  bring  all  qocstioc*" 
to  the  test  of  cspcricucc ;  feci  a  slackened  interest  in  fighting  one 
another,  and  seek  before  all  things  to  save  men.     The  old  reh^ivus 
pugilism  ia  gone.      We  read  with  amused  feeling  the  words  of  Bsiter 
t»lliti^  how  Dr.  Owen  "forgetful  of  his  own  past,  was  now  buII-iOEsd 
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I  for  the  fundamentals,"*  and  arc  not  infected  hy  his  rage.  Indeed, 
■We  feci  we  liad  better  lose  the  whole  world  of  theological  victory  and 
■*ctain  the  spirit  of  Christ  unstained  in  its  purltr,  and  uiin-ithcred  in 
its  sweet  charities,  than  gain  in  every  doctrinal  tournoraeDt,  and  lose 
"that  pearl  of  greatest  price. 
With  patience  and  faith  in  the  victory  of  the  Spirit  come  open- 
"€88  of  nonl.  willingness  to  he  taught,  and  eagerness  to  catch  every 
***e8sagc  of  the  Father.  The  windows  of  the  Church  are  opened  OD 
*'*  sides  to  tho  free  air  of  heaven.  Criticism  and  S<;icnce,  even 
"ecnlariBm  and  Socialism,  may  blow  through,  and  Ihey  will  only 
•"Weep  away  the  infesting  cobwehs  of  error,  and  make  the  sanctuary 

■     ^^    God  the  more  fitting  abode  nf  truth. 
As  a  !ad,  I  listened  occasionally  to  the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
■* '^cc     His  overwhelmiag  solemnity  still  haniits  me  like  the  weird 
K    ^^^«CHgcr  of  another  world;  anil   thR  deep  and  awe-lilleil  tones  of 
^B    *iia  voice,  aa  he  repeated  the   word   which    was    tho   key  to  all  hio 
H  ^*^achuig,   "  Eternity,  Kteroity,   Eternity,"    I  never   can   forget.t 
'       ^— Otitmst  with  that  &  service  held  by  Profesuor  Henry  Drummomi  for 
•*G  (tudenU  of  Kdinburgli  Uaivcrsity.     It  ia  as  fervent,  soul-stirring, 
^'^id  evangelical   us   any   ever   conducted    by  the   author   of   "The 
*^<si-auaBivci  to  Eiirly  Piety."      Ilapt  attention  is  given,  the  "wildest 
'^^edical"  hcirg  forced  to  listen;  and  yet  from  first  to  Inst  there  is 
***^t  a  word  about  "  eternity  "  or  "  ihe  saving  of  the  eonl."     He 
*I*onk9,  himself  absorbed  in  his  theme,  of  sin,  the  evil  and  the  power 
^■'  it;  of  life,  its  inestimable  values  and  rcsponnbiHties  ;  of  the  ""  man 
— *>**ist  Jeans;**  of  forgivenesB,  atonement;  the  help  of  Christ,  and 
**o    lule  of  Christ.     It  19  a  total  change  of  fulcrum.     The  Gospel  is 
*^**   lx)th  the  lever  to  lift  man  to  God.    Mr.  Pike  found  his  fulcrum  iu 


XrMwxi'*  "Lifo  of  3Iil(<>D."  -r,  p.  IS. 

>a      '       *  '  Mamoif  ao'l  netnuui  of  tlia  Rev.  ^ 

"^*^^«ie  <>(  thU  ouDlury  to  hi*  wmi  he  wsyi  t    "Tlie  ■crmona  to  whicli  joii   refer  »r* 
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well  tot  niodera' MnuvDi,  but  tbcK  i«   not  in   tliein   th«  rutuiiu;   pungency  of 

2^a  aad  Bucur,  acd  othcn  of  tlie  umc  atamp  nud  »gt.     I  am  LDcliQed  to  think 

~'       taken  icenenill)',  tltc    I>iMontcn    m    more    Jcfcative  now,   in  tbeir  itjrle   of 

>Ua|^  tuu  niDc  of  the  iiwtui  iniaittcre  in  Ibc  t^rtaliltakmont.     Tmi  mtay  Mimoiu) 

^«l^itd<l  for  uijtliiiig  lathor  than  to  tnAko  people  f*«L     ilih'M*T»  Sa  Dot  Mem  to 

~  tnMf  thkt  in  m<MA  caaee  ot  «  tniiwl  oonarcgatioo,  m  Urge,  kad  frcqaentl;  the  larger. 

u(  tbctr  bearen «r« gntDg  b)  hall,  tiad  uiac  tbeir  bB>ini»a  ie  to  try  to  itvukcti  Uvbi 

\   triikad  tkeiii  ia  the  wajr  to  hMTen.    An  cewiy  rtyto  of  preecliing  is  a  mi«ecitl>le 

_        ^^ .    A  lalaiater  had  betoor  keep  oat  of  tlie  polpit.  thcta  gn  into  it  to  deliver  (nMjn. 

^.vjl^^^Cb  they  nujr  ba  on  ti-fiiwl  Lrutlis:   ui<t  I  sjjpfvhwil  that  ft  gnat  pirtof  ttie 

r,'Si^^^*'Wag  e<  tkapnaem  lUy  u  little  uinro  tliiiu  tl  i'.    A  preadwr  ibovid  pray  to  feel, 

^IZ*  *lfiTet«  make  bieLearcn  feci,  aod  let  tbcm  irel  tbat  tliey  are  tb*  persons  he  is 

S^^*-***  to,  ft»id  tbat  he  is  not  merely  oeeupjring  time  by  telling  them  eooMtbiiig  Ibat 

M^jy  B—eera  people  a  knadred  milee  oS,  bat  wkicfa.  for  anythias  thnt  is  preaenl  upon 

£r^*^  Bsy  be  littla  oonuera  for  Ihein.     I  have  not,  of  late  ^eaia,  liearxl  many  pnockera ; 

ij**'  WlitB  I  did  bear  I  da  oot  think  there  wu  one  sennon  :a  tweaiy  iMiculatcd  to  ooD- 

^*  a  ettiL     I  trimld  adtiw  ynn,  eepedtlly,  lo  need  the  mpiiMury  ptrta  of  Boxtcr'a 
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^^*fae  eieeUcBcee."  and  aeme  have  exoeUeDoea  it  wkieh  he  aisj  Im  dotttate,  bvt  ia 
^**W  appbcstlaa  be  stands  Bnrivalled." 
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"  eternity."    Frofessor  Drummond  places  bis  liere,  in  the  actusil  tight 
of  men;  in  the  life  that  nov  is. 

Those  fncts  arc  samples  of  the   cliangc  that   has  to  some  exte&t 
occurred  vithin  our  bouudarica.     Mcu  holdiug   the  doctnue  of  tlie    ^^ 
everlastiDg  conscious  misciy  of  those  who  die  rejecting  the  Ooapel^;^* 
of  Jesus,  and  teaching  the  universal  decisiveness  of  this  present  Hfe^^^^ 
give  much  freer  play  to  the   motives  centring  in  the  life  of  to-dai^ 
in  the  making  of  character   and  the  service  of  the  world,  than  db 
their  fathers  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  best— i.e.,  the  ChristUn- 
UHC  of  tliia  life  is  the  surest  way  of  preparing  for  the  next. 


IX. 

But  our  facts  carry  us  further  than  this.    *'  Verbal  changes  are 
the  small  dust  of  the  balance,"  say  some,  *' compared  with  the  revolut 
which  has  been  accompliiihrd  by  positive  rejection  of  dogmas  on 
one  hand  ;  end  by  their  modification  and  enlargement,  on  the  otL- 
The  living  substance  of  the  teaching  of  the  Baptist  Churchca  is  chaDg»=^  ^  > 

How  far  is  this  allegation  good?      (1)  It  is  admitted    that     ~S^., 
tasks  are  more  urgent  iu  the  interesta  of  the  Cfaristianity  of  Cltt.: 
Jestis  than  a  full,  well-coniidered,   and   well-balancod   statement 
clear  and  crisp  Kuglish  ;  tirst,  of  any  dogmas  rejected  by  the  Bri  t  £a2i 
Churches ;   and   next,  of  any  shades  of  meaning  belonging  to     C  Jio 
doctrinal  fonnuIa>,  now  c^ist  out  as  alien  to  their  present  reading-     of 
the  will  of  God,  and  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit.      It    is«  a 
misfortune  that  the  Cliurches  arc  credited  with  holding  that  nliic-h 
they   repudiate.      The  crudities  of  the  popnlacc  are  taken   as    t.lic 
definitions  of  the  masters  of  theology  ;  and  the  ^oss  mnterializin^s 
of  ill-disci[ilincd    miuds  aro  cite<l  as    the    deliberate    decisions      of 
Christian  men.     ^Vo  do  not  take  our  astronomy  from  the  maa  on   t-lie 
pavcmeiitj  or  make  the  profcsson  of  science  responsible  for  the  vertlict^HJ 
of  the  streets  ;  why  then  should  the  "  survivals  "  of  centuries  of  crt~«jr^^ 
be  set  down  as  the  original  and  present  teaching  of  the  Church    of 
Christ? 

Christianity  began  its  career  by  casting  out  the  falsehoods  tb 
infested  Judaism ;  and  it  has  conliuticd  its  course  by  a  prolongs 
series  of  strenuous  rejoctious  of  the  errara  which  hare  crept  into    "it 
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from  the  philoMOplLleii  and  governmeuts,  customs  and  spirit,  of  tint 
world.  Theologies  coustautly  require  to  be  regenerated  by  the  Spirit 
of  Chiist.  Left  to  themselves,  they  stifTcu  and  become  conrcutiDDis') 
or  attract  the  poisonous  errors  that  fill  the  air,  and  eu  fall  into  extra'^^' 
gance  and  onc-tidcdncss.  Christianity  would  have  been  slain  * 
hundred  times  if  it  had  uot  possessed  the  uuqucnchabic  energy  neoe*-, 
sary  to  cast  out  the  iucvicablc  cviU  of  iLeology. 

The  accomplished  rejections  of  this  century  are  well  known.     Tt* 
(*    '  '  ea  of  "  eternal  reprobation,"  the  damtiatioa  of  nou-eleci  inf».Ki**» 
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^.  the  perdition  of  the  hcithcn  irrespective  o£  individuftl  rcspon- 

-  I^y^ity,  are  scarcely  named  amoDgtt  us  csccjit  to  bo  denied.*     Tha 

■rt^^aniitic    accretions    about    the    sacrifice  of  Christ,  by   which   it 

^,^—  represented  as  the  appeasjug  of  an  iraplacablo  anger,  have  di*- 

^^npcarcd  in  the  radiance  shining  from  the  dcckration,  that  Qod  so 

\ovetl  the  world  tliat  He  ;^ve  His  uuly  bcgottcu  Son  forits  salrutioa. 

A^rxd.  over  wide  areas  of  the  Cliurcii's  thoaght  it  is  held  that  the 

Ooapcl  »  unrestricted  by  any  prohibitive  decree,  or  actual  irithholdiiig 

4,f    tho  convincing  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     Men  are  "  lost,"  and 

^(jixitiiiiie  m,  for  no  other  ren&on  than  that  they  will  not  be  saved. 

(2)    It  haa  been  recently  declared  that  Baptists  arc  unfaithful  to 
tbcir  inherited  conception  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.      Is  this 
BO  ?       There  is  no  questiou  that   our    working   theology   has  always 
made  a  distinctioo  amongst  the  contents  of  Scriptore,  and  preferred 
the     Psalms  of  David  to  the  genealogical   tables  of  the  Chronicles, 
the     i^pistte  to  the   Hebrews    to    the    book  of  Levitieua,  nnd    the 
OoApel  of  John  to  tbe  Book  of  Nnmbers.     Nor  has  onr  formal 
theology  been  at  variance  therewith.     We  have  held,  and  still  hold, 
the  "  orthodox"  view  ;  that  is  the  view  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  Baxter 
and  Doddridge,  Neander  and  Tholuck,  and  many  others,  that  "  tbs 
writers  of  Scripture  enjoyed  the  iuflueucc  of  tbe  Spirit  to  such  aa 
extent  that  it  is  tbe  Word,  and  contains  the  Will   of  God,''  8o  ad- 
mitting tbe  possibility  of  mistakes  in  historical  or  geographical  state- 
ments, but  denying  any  error  in  matters  of  faith  or  moralB."     The 
"ue'wer"  dogma  of  Carpzov  and    Hodge,  which  makes  iDtpiratioa 
lynoTiymona  with  verbal  dictation,  has  recently  been  pushed  to  the 
frorit  with  immense  daring,  but  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  having 
effected  any  modiGcatiou  iu  the  prevalent  conception  of  the  Word  of 
Gcxi  amongst  us. 

2JowcTer  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  a  change  fraught  with  indescrib'- 

ililo  results  is  passing  over  us  in  regard  to  the  inter/iretatioH  and  use 

of  iStrriptun.     A  deep  scepticism  haa  seized  us  aa  to  merely  textual 

prcftcbiug  J  and  the  employment  of  passages  of  the  Word  of  God  for 

the  ignoble  purpose  of '' mottoes  "  for  sermons  is   falling  more  and 

nore  lato  diause.     The  argument  of  "  chapter  and  Terse  "  is  utterlj 

^credited,  the  demand  fur  a  full  and  "  scientific  "  interpretation  grows 

in  urgency ;  so  that  the  Bible  may  spcuk  straight  to  the  heart  of  man 

(or  Ood,  and  make  His  inspirations  felt  through  the  utterances  of 

the  paalmista  and  prophets  of  Israel,  and  the  records  of  the  evangelists 

and  apostles  of  Christ. 

I  *  "  AH  ufniits  dying  snch  rtd  xlraitted  into  the  ViDgdom  of  hcavoD  1>y  virtno  of  tiia 
liatina  nf  tli«  Soound  AJain,     IIcduc  no  one  !■  lual  ile  /aeto  for  Adui's  rin,  but  for 
owD  ponooal  »tifi»tii>u  vi  tliut  ain  in  lus  vyra  Uft." — Dr.  St«ok'>  "lUvtalod 
hwlogy,'-  p.  88. 

(^ntiwRirlth  thM  tha  uylngtoF  theSwiMtheelagiaoa:  "Tkftt  there  it  ui  olootJan 
u>i  reprobMloa  of  InfAQt*,  uo  leu  Hum.  ot  luliUta,  vc  cannot  deoy  In  tbs  £u»  of  God, 
•^  lovea  nud  bfttet  uolwrii  tbildrcu."— Jcfa  Ugaod,  Uart,  Judie.,  40. 
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(3)  Fuller  could  not  make  Bia  theology  "  Chrwto-eentrie'*  without 
iaitiatitig  a  radical  change  in  the  Idea  of  God.  Jesus  ia  the  "  waj 
to  the  Father;  and  the  reinstatametit  of  Christ's  nord  for  God  on  the 
throne  of  human  thought  marks  a  revolution.  It  adds  sympath^r  to 
sovereign tjr,  alFcctionatc  fraternity  to  kingly  sway,  rcdecQiiog  love  to- 
almighty  power.  "  Divine  Sovereignty  "  is  an  clement  in  evca'y 
creed.  Men  need  no  Bible  to  reveal  that.  To  the  open  eye  it  is 
always  present.  Science  enforces  it  in  the  rciga  of  law.  Learning 
illumiues  it  in  the  auuals  of  history.  Mahomnicd  teaches  it  as  well 
aa  Moses.  It  is  in  the  noiigs  of  Goethe  not  less  than  in  the  "  Insti- 
tutes "  of  Calvin.  Carlylc  reiterates  it  as  strongly  as  Owen.  If 
Andrew  Fuller  hail  merely  defined  God  as  "  the  first  cause,  and  the 
last  end  of  all  thii'ga  "  *  wc  should  never  hare  known  hini ;  he 
re-affirmcd  the  love  of  God  in  Ciirist,  and  the  world  is  gladdened 
by  the  fruit  of  his  teaching.  To  go  from  a  chapter  iu  Gill's  ''Body 
of  Divinity  "  on  "  the  love  of  God,"  to  a  recent  sennon  of  C.  II.  Spui 
geoa's  en  Christ  cleauBiug  the  leper,  is  to  pass  into  a  new  world.f 

(4)  And  now  as  to  "  the  three  R'a."  Are  tliey  held  and  taught  a>  i 
former  days  ?  Is  the  aumc  stress  laid  on  the  reality  and  comptctcn 
of  the  "  rulu  of  man  "  aa  by  our  fathers  ?  We  miss,  it  um»t  l>ccOi 
fessed,  the  monotonous  allitcratioD ;  aud  the  first  R  of  the  three  ia  n.  <^Dt 
so  frequently  heard  in  public  sp&ccb.  But  the  mordant  fact  ;« 
depicted  willi  increased  enerpy,  and  sui^tained  hy  new  argume^aat. 
Many  dissent  from  John  Milton's  interpretation  of  "  the  Fall "  *■ 
being  uriscrlptural,  aud  others  fail  to  find  in  the  original  Adam  w 
Gen&sis  the  counpicuouB  righteousueaa  aud  apleuilid  fulness  of  c^"*!*- 
racter  with  which  soma  diviuca  have  clothed  him,  but  there  i 
uniformity  u£  belief  iu  the  awful  catastrophe,  and  a  fuller  rccogui- 
than  ever  of  its  tremendous  consequences. 

Two differeneea  appear.     First,  men  say  less  about  sin  aa  inee^* 
of  the  inherited  organisiu,  and  more  eouccruitig  it  as  an  act  o^ 
individual  will.      It  is  nut  that  he  is  less  "  niiued/*  or  adjudged-    ^_^.  ■ 
whit  B  '*  better  being."     Not  for  a  moment;  the  heritage  of  ^^^^^'^^. 
his.     The  race-unity  of  mankind  lays  on  each  individual  an  ""si*^^^-*- 
able  burden.      Science  gives  concrete  energy  aud  universal  applicsr  "^^^  , 
to  the  saying  of  the  Psalmist,  "  I  was  bom  in  sin,  and  shapci^ 
iniquity;"  but  Scripture  asserts  with  even  greater  energy  the  rcsp 
sibility  of  each  sinner  for  the  wrong  he  docs.      The  law  of  here 
contained    in    Genesis  and  Komaus  is   aJUrmed,  but    as    taught 
Hinton,  "  man's   inability  "  for  goodueaa  "  is  indispciiU'ion.,  not  n» 
nor  less."      Where  our  fatlicro  spent  time  iu  painting  and  pror'^^ 
the  inherited  "ruin"  due  to   the  solidarity  of  mankind,  we  seek  ^^. 
rouse  the  Bcnie  of  individual  accountability  to  God  for  every  thoug^^ 
and  deed. 


'  SytUmnUc  Divioitj'.'' 
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The  secoa3  modification  ia  the  atatdment  of  the  "  Fall "  it  to  tlte 

effect  that  though  mao  has  fallen  short  of  the  glory  of  God,  all  bis 

i*clatioiia  to  God  are  uot  destroyed.     God  has  made  him,  as  He  has 

^-    stars  Bad  trees,  soariag  eagles  and  atuging  birds,  but  man  is  ucither 

H  a  star  nor  a  plant.     He  is  spirit  as  well  as  body.     He  hiu  the  uoique 

^   j>o^cr of  choice.      He  can  do  wrong  ;  be  Iibs  done  mtoTig;  bnt  his  sin 

liaj«  not  annihilated  him,  ns  Hiuton  tanght  it  would  have  done  but 

for  the  Dirine  mercy.     It  has  not ;  and  so  long  ab  tho  merest  shred 

of    ordinary  meaning  survives  in  the  word  "sou,"  it  will  be  accurate 

t-u  describe  man  as  God's  son  1     His  lost  son,  fearfully  lost,  but  atUl 

'^bo  SOD,  for  whose  salvation    the  Father  yearns,  and  to  whom  He 

3^TL9  sent  the  glad  tidings  of  redemption  through  Cbrist  Jesus.     Tbc 

x-ecognition  of  that  relation  peraiitting  in  spite  of  sin  is  itself  the 

l»irth  of  hope  for  men. 

(5)  Since  the  days  of  Stranss  the  stress  of  theological  controversy 

Zaas  gathered  round  the  historical    Christ,  Hts  Person  and  His  Plan; 

"'wttlj  the  natural  result  that   "Christ  crucified"  has  not  so  com- 

■plctely  swayed  the  thought  of   the   Christian  Church  as   Christ  the 

■'Vnointed  of  God,  Christ  the  Wonderful  Teacher,  Christ  the  King  of 

^f  en.     That  battle  is  ended.     The  "  Galilean  has  triumphed  "  again ; 

K    si-iid    BOW  the  central    conception    of   Christianity   as    a  religion    of 

^L  **  atonement "   is    ascending   to  its    primary  and    appointeii   place. 

^B  **  Christ  gave  Himself  for  our  sins,  that  He  might  deliver  us  from 

^M  '"*ia  present  evil  age."     The  Sinless  One  bears  away  the  sin  of  the 

^H    ^""^rld.      He  must      It  is  the  prerogative  of  purity,  and  "  how  is  He 

^M   *^niitencd  till  it  be  accomplished  t  "     The  gladdening  fact  is  preached 

^M    ■•  the  unique  clement  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  with  unabated  faith 

^P     *Od  quenchless   fervonr,  with   an   increasing  sense  of  incapacity  to 

*tl»ora  its  meaning  and  frame  a  complete  interpretation  of  its  mani- 

■■Olcl  applications. 

Xjcs»  and  less  is  therefore  maiEe  of  theories.     Dr.  Alexander  Wbytc 
■■*»y  speak  for  us  all : — 

■'  The  Scriiitutfes  [he  snysj  answer  ibe  conncience,  and  say, '  Without  hlood 
***r©  ia  no  remiwiou.'  1  never  linvu  any  (liDicitlticta  about  ih*  thoor/  of  tho 
***»t»eiDeni.  Why  ?  For  a  very  simple  reason ;  bccatuo  i  bcUcvc  my  ph Jg- 
?0!*liy  ia  ialended  to  go  in  auotLer  direcuon.  I  believe  I  will  never  be  able  lo 
^^ttotn  Cod's  great  tliuugliU  nbouc  tiio  ittoncai«nt,  but  I  receive  the  principlo 
"•it*  1  do  not  understand  tin.  Vo  you  7  ^Vtio  undcrntjinds  it*  origin,  its 
***Ultti,  its  dewrtfl?  No  man  ;  but  Ho  who  knows  what  ain  is  knows,  t  do 
*it  try  to  understand  iheatooementbut  to  receive  il.     That  is  the  right  way 

L\*   grt  it,  to  receive  it,  not  by  eflona  of  your  own,  bui  by  tho  faith  of  the 
The  Ansdmic  idea  of   "  satisfaction  "  is  taught  in  two  of  our 
volleges,  the  Grotian  governmental  theory  is  examined  and  defended 
1%  another ;  in  a  fourth  a  fnll  statement  of  the  fact  and  issues  of  the 


*  Dr.  JUaaadcr  Wlift«:  drittian  Ltad*r,  iaanxrj  28,  1888. 
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sacrifice  of  Christ  a  given  aud  au  iDTestigation  of  aU  theories,  to 
to  make  maoifest  the:  insuQiccncy  of  any  oae  ioterpretatiou  to  tcU  tb 
-whole  truth  ;  and  in  mo-t  cases  with  Fuller'*  important  correction        ^^ 
the  error  that  spca.kfl  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  "  as  a  transfer        ^^ 
panishmcixt."     The  "  Eicmplar "  interpretation   i*  felt  to  be  o^Z::^ 
sided,  insufficiently  Biblical,  and  inadequate  to  deal  with  the  scnw 
UD  or  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  man  to  a  holy  God,  aud  thcrrf^-^^^ 
ia  leas  iaflDcuti&l  tbaji  it  was  twenty  years  ago.     No  department:        . 
Christian   thought   is  so  rich    ia  pronibc  of  progress  aud  of  r^^^ 
applications  as  the  Theology  of  the  Cross. 


X. 

The  elcavago  betvccn  the  old  aud  the  new  rans  deepest  os    tfac 
subject  of  Kschatolugy.     The  difTiTencea  arc  numerous,  atit:  in  toiut 
caacs  amount  to  serious  coutrudictioua ;  but  they  are  not  atto^iber 
new.      Foster  rejected  the  doctriuc  of  "eternal  misety,"  and  said  bt 
knew  a  nunil)cr  (not  large)  of  miuistcra  uf  piety  aud  intcllige&oe  rls» 
ogrced  irith  him.    William  GroiHtr,  editor  of  the  Bapliat  Maga:h»,    la 
credited  with  the  aumc  faith.     The  dcrout  John  Shcppard,  oTFRaat, 
said    with   norcportablc   pathos:    "If  God   were  to    coDdctna  d** 
ctcmntly  1  uhould  say  1  bad  deserved  it  nil ;  but  1  cannot  cLLurc  t^S* 
thought  of  othere  beiug  sent  to  everlasting  torment,"     Bobtrt  Kt^sll 
says  ejiprexiily  the  doc-trine  uf  eternal  puuiahmeut ''  is  not  an  tsMoitS 
article  of  faith,  nor  is  the   belief  of  it  ever  proposed  as  a  tem        of 
salvation."  * 

Five  pOHitions  find  supporters  amongst  present  day  Baptbti — (^vo) 
The  majority,  probably  80  or  00  per  ccLt.,  believe  the  unccdiiig  oiic^^^ 
of  aU  who  die  rejectors  of  Christ  to  be  a  Scripture  doctrine ;  (1)  tl^B* 
larger  portion  of  the  rest  "  faiutly  trust  the  larger  hope,"  diMjin^^* 
Dating  between  a  reasoned  couvictiou  aud  a  ft-n'cut  and  eumpaaima^K^lo 

wish;-}-  (c)  others  do  not  deny  the  "everlasting  misery,"  uardolks -/ 

feel  authorized  to  preach  probation  after  death.     The  lines  of  rcnl^^B^ 

•  H«ll'«"«'ork«,"v.fi'>7  «. 

t  hir.  >S()tirjjM>u,  ia  (lu  ncltlroM  tiX  the  Antjiial  CM>fo>tai«»a(  tli«  PbsWs  C^Uw.  JE^^Mf 
5,  l!t^,  aaidto  hia  •tcdciitji:  *■  Tb«Tciuvaom«  who,  iowliittiati  to  whatuin  tke  Wm  -4t 
Ckiil, eiidi'uvfiur  rnglurify  llmi.  t  iiiiipnuB  tbey  dn  it  by  ]irc«i^inRw)Mt  tb^vuMHt  i^w^M- 
tillyknon'  to  \>r  triio.  Tlivro  is  'n  Intjiiir  liofHi,'  abnoticbict)  t  w^liar  nothia^ucrp:  t 
any  brathrr  ix  aht«  to  indulg*  it.  I«t  liicn  ti^  liu  lieart'a  oontitiit :  bttt  luriDg  na  luWr^.^ 
weapon  wlicrciii>on  to  aiitiport  (ho  hope,  it  would  tw  m  ncll  if  ho  did  not  tUnt  tliti  ^u 
cmJd  glorify  Uod  Iiy  wLut  can  ouly,  ufter  oil,  I>c  tLe  fruit  of  tbn  imagiaatJoiL    I  m^    I 

{»4tur«  ia  oDi.-  »[  the  niott  {niiti>u>>  gollorien  ol  ICilMpe  wtiich  g>T«  in«  uacll  iBl1ncti^>4 
t  wu  thn  littb  Chrut,  tli«  rotr-horn  Jcuna,  atl«ep,    Tli«T«  Ha  lay.  nrvctly  iijai  m\ 
mai  all  around  Him  n>'re  nnj,-«)B  i  sod  what,  think  yon,  wara  t]i«y  dotox  as  tMf  tacit 
around  tha  mangN  T    Tbev  laoked  nt  oue  anotlier,  and  each  ana  put  his  fiiiy  i  b  tuA 
Ijpa,  as  much  as  b>  aay,  '  lie  ii!«f;ih.  lut  ua  not  waka  Him.'     Vilmevn  lj«d  atOH    t» 
leave  a  thing  iiiinvuiiX«iI,  wiil  Jceub  aouuis  tu  be  aalMp  about  that,  lat  oa  ul  vaJc) 
Him  i  li't  ua  knop  ailuuo«.     Wo  aUall  kauvr  liy  &iid-l;y  ;  *  what  thou  knowcat  not  ^.v^' 
thuu  nhnXi  knuvr  bori<afti.>r.'    llicrc  arc  tnnny  itna^inbtioo,  and  innch  of  ih««i  btailifaal 
hut  the  triitit  i&  mare  lianutiful  atUl,  aad  it  i«  to  tlut  -K-e  aLall  ding,  ba^uiM  it  )&».XBd 
the  iithcr  la  Duly  'may  bi:.'     Wcwi.l  have  tiine,  |icrhapt,  if  th«ra  b«  any  tisuii (t^r- 
aity,  tu  thiuk  about  tlic  '  may  l»'a '  tlicn." 
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running  into  futurity  are  dim  aud  iudistincl  compared  witU  those 

run  through  time.     .The  certainty  that  Christ   saves  men  here 

not  characterize  the  Hiblicnl  statements  aa  to  what  is  their 
litiou  hereafter.  The  tendency  of  character  to  pennaiicnce  aud 
law  of  aiitomatt;«ni  compel  them  to  assert  the  high  probabilities 
odariog  aiufuIncDfi,  and  therefore  of  enduring  suQering  ;  but  whilst 
Qgly  insistcQt  nn  the  certainty  of  puiiiahmcnt  to  the  lawless  aud 
bedient,  they  are  agnostic  as  to  it«  duration  ;  (rf)  Clement  and 
;en  are  the  ancient  prototypes  of  "  Restorationists,"  like  Dr,  Cox, 
Nottingham.  Arguing  from  tlie  character  of  God  in  Christ,  and 
eviog  in  the  infinite  and  exhaustlcss  values  of  His  vicarious 
iflo^  they  tcacli   as   a   definite  and  positive  faith    that  though 

retribution  which  will  overtake  the  rejectors  of  God  will  be 
ibio  beyond  all  ioaagining,  yet  the  Father  will  surely  bring  all  the 

finally  to  bimaelf;  fr)  "Couditional  Immortality,"  as  taught 
ilothe  and  Whtt«,  has  also  its  Baptist  advocates,  as  indeed  it  has 
these  thirty  years. 

do  not  know  any  disniplps  of  Domer  and  Martensen's  theory  of 
■obtttionary  period  between  death  and  the  returrection  for  infants 

licBthen,  and  others  incapable  of  embracing  the  Gospel  ia  this 

dnring  which  they  may  be  restored  to  God. 

Iiough  it  is  not  possible  to  say  in  what  proportions  these  differing 
3fi  find  redi>icuts,  yet  three  tbiugi  arc  certain— Finrt^  that  the 
of  future  retribution  is  held  by  all,  with  unrelaxcd  tenacity; 
udly,  that  the  state  of  "  man  after  death "  awakens  a  deeper 
|)atli/  than  CTcr,  and  is  spoken  of  with  increasing  tenderness ; 
3ly,  that  complete  vxegutical  freedom  is  of  the  first  importance 
be  newly  awakened  iurcstigation  of  the  data — both  within  the 
xipture"  and  without — concerning  the    fate  of  those  who  leave 

life  in  fixed  anlagnnism  to  the  will  and  rule  of  God. 
t  is  not  for  mo  to  deduce  lessons  or  to  furccost  the  faturc ;  but, 
swing  the  wbolo  of  the  facts,  and  allowing  that  tbo  doctrinal 
em  of  Ijclicf  of  the  Bcventecnlh  century  is  only  held  in  its  oriRinal 
grity  by  a  few,  I  may  safely  say  that  no  churehca  bare  been  more 
roughly  conseri'atire  in  their  main  tlieological  development^  or  are 
re  completely  Erangclical,  than  the  Baptist  brotherhood,  with  its 
r  freah  expectation  of  "  more  light  to  break  forth  from  God's 
■d,"  and  its  steadfast  rejections  of  all  credal  restriction  of  thought. 
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A  GLIMPSE   OF  NORTH  AFRICA. 


NORTH  AFRICA  is  an  outlyiug  fragment  of  Stirope,  mHA 
Mohammedan  usurpation  cut  off  for  a  wtile  from  its  nitonl 
tturroundings,  but  whicli  the  expanalua  of  the  time  is  cow  brtBgiBi 
back  once  more  ivith  manrcllous  rapidity  into  full  commnuioa  vith 
its  own  proper  and  original  continent.  Cirilixation  is  rcclaitDiogtbl 
coast,  always  European,  from  a  temporary  flood  of  Islam  sDd  Ui-'i 
bariem.  Marocco  alone  yet  bars  the  way,  and  Morocco's  dan  an' 
practically  numbered. 

From  the  liTst  moment  that  a  stranger  lands  upon  the  atnilioj 
bhorc  of  tbe  Barbary  States,  tliis  sense  of  familiarity,  of  being  itiU 
cTcrywhcrc  in  touch  with  Kuropc.  cornea  home  to  him  atronglj  liti 
a  shock  of  surpn'sc,  physically  and  biologically,  as  veil  aa  hisb^Hctllr 
and  politically ;  indeed,  I^'orth  Africa  has  alirays  been  united  te 
Europe  by  the  MeditcrraEetui,  and  diridcd  from  Africa  by  the  tnck- 
hni  cx:ijan«c  of  the  great  Saliara.  The  Englishiuan  who  trcadsfor 
tbe  first  time  an  American  voudtand  feels  himself  at  every  step  ii  a 
new  world  in  the  presence  of  an  unfamiliar  fauna  and  flora.  In  spte 
of  the  close  similanty  of  climate  and  conditions,  fresh  types  of  lil« 
surround  him  on  every  aide.  J  a  Korth  Africaj  on  the  contnur,  tbe 
case  is  exactly  reversed.  In  spite  of  the  profound  diffcreort  in 
latitude  and  in  temperature,  the  world  of  Earopc  is  still  with  bim. 
Birds  and  beasts  are  old  frieudii  of  childhood.  The  rcgetation  i>  tbt 
vegetation  of  Italy  and  the  Riviera.  Olive  and  lentisk  scrub  ecntr 
the  arid  hillsides.  Vineyards  disfigure  the  suuuy  slope*  of  the  taw 
ranges.  Oranges  and  lemons  gleam  in  every  garden.  Cane-redl 
whisper  in  the  dccp.cut  ravines  of  mouDtoia  torrents.  The  cteaili> 
that  hangs  drooping  from  the  trees  and  hrdgcrona  is  the  great vbiu 
clematis  of  Kice  and  Mcntoue.  The  orchids  that  grow  thick  m^ 
the  shade  of  the  pine  woods  are  the  orchids  of  Pfotcbcc,  of  ^ 
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mines,  of  Sicilr.  Kothing  in  Natare  tells  ns  for  a  moment  vrc  arc 
TICK,  except,  perhaps,  the  fallacious  d&te- palms ;  and  the  date-palms 
the  Aiahft  nho  planted  them),  are  as  much  iotrnders  nt  Algiers  or 
»,  BB  at  Cannes  or  Hyeres,  at  San  Remo  or  Alotite  Carlo.  They 
■  ripen  their  rich  fruit  north  of  the  demarcating  Atlas  range  ;  only 
lerpetuat  care  of  man  has  ever  enahled  them  to  hold  tlieir  own 
Lrioasly  against  the  chilly  winds  of  the  Mediterranean  sea-hoard. 
ic  truth  is.  North  Africa  is  not  even  hy  origin  a  part  of  the  Cou- 
>t  to  irhich  it  has  handed  on  its  ovn  much-ahuncd  name.  The 
Ifrica  of  the  Mauritanian  Afri  haa  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
kcw  Africa  of  the  barbarous  negroes.  It  is,  and  has  alvrays  been 
the  very  bcgiuuing,  an  integral  part  of  Europe,  separated  from 
1  and  Sicily  only  by  the  Qsrrotr  seas  at  Crihrattar  and  Ca[)C  Bon, 
dirided  from  the  great  solid  block  of  Negroland  by  the  wide 
'veoing  expanse  of  the  sandy  Desert,  ^'gypt,  in  8i)ite  of  its 
itcrrancan  front,  is  a  true  portion  of  the  Dark  Continent,  a  mass 
ilc  mud  deposited  seawnrd  by  the  endless  rircr  fed  from  the  lakes 
inowy  mountains  of  the  far  interior.  But,  Marocco,  Algeria, 
«,  and  in  fact  Tripoli,  consist  of  a  nisgle  long  subBiding  sierra  of 
Spanish  system,  artificially  divided  from  the  remaiudcrof  its  mass 
lie  accidental  intrusion  of  the  sea  at  Tangier  and  Carthage, 
rhether  the  bed  of  Sahara  was  once  an  immense  Southern  Mcdi- 
iiican  or  not,  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  all  the  existing  fuuua 
Rora  of  the  Atlas  region — in  which  I  will  Tcntiirc  tn  include  also 
human  inhabitants — entered  the  country  from  northward,  from 
£aropeau  land  area.     The  plants   and  animals  arc  simply  the 

rid  animals  of  Spain^  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Sardinia.  Tlic  birds 
the  lariu  and  tbrushcR,  the  ortolans  and  plovers,  that  range 
the  greater  part  of  Europe.  The  replileo  aud  insects  are  eq<jally 
liar  in  form  and  ciiaracter.  It  is  only  iu  the  extreme  south,  oa 
tiordcrs  of  the  Desert,  that  true  African  types,  like  the  pauther 
ostrich,  begin  to  appear  as  mere  northward  stragglers.  A  few 
twatcr  6&h  alone  link  the  fauna  of  the  Atlas  to  the  African 
d;  for  the  most  part,  Africa  iu  the  modern  sense  begins  south  of 
n. 

ercrtlictess,  while  iu  every  physical  and  native  characteristic  the 
t  bulge  of  land  between  the  Syrtis  and  the  Atlantic  is  b.11  Kurope, 
eternal  and  artihcial  charaetcri sties  it  miiHt  be  frankly  admitted 
on  the  first  flush  it  seems  all  Orient.  The  visitor  tu  Algiers, 
far  more  to  Tunis  or  Marocco,  is  struck  at  the  outset,  as  ho 
Is  the  Moorish  shore,  with  an  unwonted  sense  of  norclty  and 
gancss.  Everything  at  a  first  glance  appears  wonderfully  un- 
liar.  The  tall  and  stately  Arabs,  in  their  picturesque  dirt ;  tbe 
ncholy  Kahyles,  la  their  grimy  bnrnouBes;  the  flitting  Mouriab 
en,  discreetly  veiled  with  haik  and  yaihmak  up  to  their  too 
idoiu  eyes  ;  the  mosques  and  minarets,  the  domes  and  Woubbaa, 
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the  horseRlioe  arc^heB,  tlie  l^foslem  arcliitecturc — all  tbe^e  seem  to  tt^^^ 
eloquently  of  lometliing  far  from  European  or  Cliristiaii.     The  vc*^^-~^ 
aspect  of  Nature  is  at  the  first  glimpse  equally  fallacious.      Date-jMlw^Jl^ 
and    baoauas  in  all  the  gardens  giro  an  almost  tropical  air  to  "T^ 
Bquat   and  flat-roofed   Moorish    rillas.       Tall   flowering    uloei,  «^ 
priokly  cactus  hedges  remind  one  instinctively  at  every  turn  of  SIc:^;^^ 
or  Jamaica.      Strings  of  laden  camels,  fresh  in  with  dates  or  alfg. 
grass  fVom  the  Desert,  and  negro  traffickers  from   the  oases,  in  pj^ 
coloured  robes,  iacrcase  the  fre(|UCDt  suggestion  of  a  southern  vodd. 
Add  to  all  these  the  gleaming  white-domed   hoiuics  on  llie  dry  red 
hillsides,  and  tlic  tiled  arcades  of  the  whiic-wasbcd  shrine  where  wme 
holy  Maralraut  lica  buried  in  the  odour  of  sunctity,  and  the  ^hsdeaf 
the  doum  palms,  and  you  may  be  well  excused  for  fancying  yonnelf 
at  lirst  really  and  truly  in  another  continent. 

But  it  is  all  sliow,  mere  external  show,  a  sballow  vcnceriDg  of 
Africa  and  Islam  for  all  that.     The  couutry  was,  and  yet  will  !»«•. 
Europe.     The  very  tilings  that  seemed  so  foreign  at  first  sight, 
themselves  as  foreign  to  the  soil  as  to  our  obscrviug  eyes ;  tbcy 
all  late  casual  iiiii>or1atioiis  from    warmer  climates.     The  alocus.«i 
the  prickly  pear  come  across  tliu  sea  from  the  American  tn^tcs ;  tk^7 
grow  in  North  Africa,  as  they  grow  along  the  Itivicra,  and  oa  tk^ 
Sicilian  slopes,   by  sufferance  only.     The  further  you  get  away  fro^ra 
the  towns  and  civilization  the  mure  do  you   leave  whaterer  sccm^ad 
Africa    behind  you,  and  the  more  do  you  find  yourself  frankly  ^Kfl 
Europe — except,  uf  course,  as  regards  the  human  population.     TKi^t 
dates,  and  bananas,  and  agaves  disappear ;  and  tou  wander  grsjlasl 
into  an  arid  land  of  CTergrecn  oak  and  dry  healthy  plants,  nad 
like  the  barren  white    limrstuno  hilla  about  Marseilles  and  Tool 
Almost  crcry  species  of  living  thing  now  found  in  the  country  ob 
Atlas    elope  has  entered    it    first  from  the    northern    shore — fi 
Provcneo  and  Spain — probably  before  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  vi 
formed,  and  when  land  bridges   existed  vid  Sardinia  and  Conlci 
one  side,  or,  again,  vid  Kcggiu,  Sicily,  and  Cape  Don,  on  theoih^T. 
The  few  southern  kinds  arc,  vrcry  one  of  them,  recoot  immigrants  ^74' 
Lumou  importations.     The  camel  is  mclcss  north  of  tlio  Atlas;  tSae 
negro  is  an  intruder ;  land,  plants,  and  auimals,  all  alike,  are  poreJ  j 
European. 

And  so,  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  are  the  peopla     The  Aralis, 
to  be  sure,  so  far  as  any  of  them  can  claim  true  Arab  descent,  are,Do 
doubt,  Semitic,  and  therefore  Asiatic.      Hut  the  genuine  Arab  [if  fac 
exists  at  all)  belongs  for  the  most  part  to  the  Desert  and  the  tootta  i 
he  herds  with  the  camel,  the  ostrich,  and  the  date-palm.     The  popu- 
lation of  the  towns  and  the  seaboard  is  very  mixed— most  of  itJiQ'W^ 
strong  traces  of  European  blood ;  and  the  population  of  the  moantsi  da 
is,  in  large  part,  at  least  as  European  as  the  population,  of  Sps.in« 
Sidlj,  aud  Italy. 
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Take,  for  ciamplc,  that  strange  pale-faced  race,  the  Kaliyles  of 

A.lgeria.     They  arc  au  mterestiag  people,  ilicsc  aboriginal  Berbers — 

strinded  EuropeanB,  Btill  vigorously  Bubsiating  ia  the  midst  of  an 

^ie&  Maliommctlau  fulk ;    Itotnaa  Cliristisas,  reduced  for  tbc  time 

*>^ilg  to  tbe  outer  faith  and  manners  of  Islam,  hut    remaiuiug  for 

Q-lltbat  csscDtiallf  European  iu  numerous  underlying  ideas,  habits, 

a.Ei(!  castoms.     To  look  at,  tbe  Kabylc  ia  distinctly  "  a  white  man," 

o«  they  say  ia  America ;    some    French    authors    have  OTcn  gone 

*o  fir  as  to  say  that  he  presents  "  a  decided    Gerinanio   aspect." 

J3«  Quatrefage«  eonsidera  him  a  surviving  speciioou  of    the  cstc- 

ttien  of  Cro-Magnon ;  Biiglish  authorities  iucliue  rather  to  call  him 

*n  Aryau,  whatever  that    may  mcaa,  for  ray  faith  is  weak  on  tbc 

Aryau  question.      But  Aryan  or  barbarian,  palicolithic  or  uuolithtc, 

oue  thing  i^  certaiu,  the  fair  and  straight-haired  Kabylc  resembles 

csBcntiaily  ia  all    important    points  the  remainder  of  the  Mediter- 

ranuu  population ;    and    ho    docs    iiot    resemble    in    nay    respect 

'whatsoever  the  Arabs  of  Arabia  or  the  negroes  of  the  Soudan.     He 

belongs  to  tbc  same  race  (iu  abroad  sense)  as  the  people  of  Italy, 

Spain,  and  Ireland,  not  to  the  same  races  as  tbc  pouple  of  Bgypt, 

Syria,  or  Africa.      He  is  one  of  ourselves,  a  man  and  a  brother. 

And  as  his  bloode  eomplexioa,  his  targe  blue  eyes,  his  ruddy  hair 
*Dd  hi$  high  straight  forehead  point  him  out  at  once  as  in  all  funda- 
mentals a  KuropcuQ  still,  in  haik  and  burnouse  ;  so,  in  apite  of  genera- 
^onH  of  Islam,  do  his  language,  his  life,  and  his  arts  also.  Tlic 
■Cshyle  is  no  nomad,  like  the  Arab  of  the  desert ;  he  has  his  house 
*>id  home  ;  he  is  a  husbandmaii  and  a  herdsman  ;  habits  of  steady 
iQdastry  mark  him  off  severely  from  the  wandering  Semite ;  a  dweller 
^*i  Tillage?,  a  weaver  of  Gnc  cloth,  of  woolka  fubrica,  of  baskets,  u 
'^akcr  of  arms,  of  cutlery,  of  pottery,  of  ornamental  metal-work ;  he 
•stains  slitl  not  a  few  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  old  Phccnician 
**t.  Many  of  his  productions  are  extremely  beautiful ;  all  of  them 
betray  a  true  feeling  for  his  handicraft.  Above  all,  he  shows  himself 
^^scQtially  a  European  in  that  he  possesses  still  the  instinct  of  the 
''^tnily.  Ideas  of  that  fundamental  order  cannot  readily  he  put  off 
^Ud  OQ  like  a  coat  or  a  creed.  The  Kabylc,  iu  the  midst  of  Islam, 
C^urds,  to  this  day,  the  European  and  Cbristiaa  respect  for  the 
^piily  and  independence  uf  woman.  He  is  not  a  polygamist.  He 
b«ji  bat  one  wife,  who  lives  with  him,  not  iu  sabjeetiuu  and  inferiority 
'^ke  the  Arab  woman,  hut  on  the  same  practical  equality  as  the 
^Cnea  of  tbc  more  unsophisticated  Ijuropeao  races — Wehh,  Irish, 
^orwcgiaos,  Swisa.  In  Kabylia  the  face  of  wife  or  maiden  is  never 
^^Icd ;  and,  strange  to  say,  it  still  bears  a  remote  mark  of  Christian 
^ikflQeacc  ia  the  cro&s  tattooed  upon  it  iu  early  childhood. 

This  aboriginal  Berber  race  then,  of  which  the  Kabylc  rcmaiiu  the 
Iciest   representative,  was    in    its    origin    and    iutclIigCQCo    purely 
;n  ;  and  iu  early  history'  linked  it,  of  course,  eatirely  with  tlur 
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SnTopHD  Mediterranean    clrlltzation.     Eren    in  the  wilder  parts 
Kamidia    and    Mauritania,     great    aboriginal     huQdings    like    t 
Medrassen,  or  tomb  of  the  Numidian    Kinp  at  Batna,  and  the  r: 
mausoleum  of  Juba   II.   near  Chcrchcl — ronnd    barrowi   raised  E 
ftolid  tiers  of  atone,  the  earliest  stage  in  the  cvolntion  of  tlic  pjramid 


dUplay  the  force  aod  depth  of  the  purely  native  Berber  cultnc^^re. 
Brought  first  under  the  influence  of  Phmnicitin  and  then  of  Gre^  ^eh 
civiliKation,  this  Berber  race  showed  the  same  adaptalMlity  to  the  n^»>  ev 
order  of  things,  as  did  all  the  other  Mediterranean  [npulations.  F'^^lor 
a  time  it  was  a  question  whether  Africa  or  Italy,  Carthage  or  Ronzra^nie, 
was  to  rule  the  ^Vt4t;  and,  when  llomi.;  finally  conqacrcd,  the  co^  ^rm- 
plctcucss  of  her  conqucat  nnd  asnimilation  was  more  remarkable  ia 

Africa  than  even  in  Southcra  Ua.ul,  in  Sp&iu,  or  in  any  other  couat9~  .iij 
outside  Italy.      It  is  surpriaing  liov  fii-m  a  hold  Ilomau  ciritisatif  ~iou 
took  upon  all  these  rugged  upland  valleys.      North  Africa  consists  .^s  of 
an  arid  and  crnmblcil  mountain  chain,  in  whose  tortuous  recesses  U~    lb 
French  in  Algeria  have  with  diiliculty  planted  a  (cw  outlying  coloaif^  m, 
and  maintained  an   often   nominal  and  precarious  supremacy.     ni3rfii( 
Rome    llomanizcd  as   well   as  conquered.       Koman    amphithcat^^R>f. 
baths,   and    temptcs   of  extreme    magnificeiicc,  cvca   far  among       tie 
mouutains,  still  stand  as  monuments  to   teach   us  how  thorotig  Tiiy 
the  Itiiliau  had  beut  the  Berber  population  to  liis  own  will.     Aij^  we- 
ducts  spiiu    half  the  gorges  and  ravinea.     Mosaics  and  iDscriptL«JM 
turn  up  by  the  dozen.      Near  Cherchel  aud  Tipasa  there  are  acre»  of- 
aarcophagi.     Nowhere  in  the  world  outside  Italy,  not  ever,  I  vcntxM* 
to  eay,  in  Provence  itself,  do  Roman  ruins  and  Itoman  remains  str"** 
the  soil  in    such    astoniebiug    aumbers   as    in  Algeria  and  Ta<^i^' 
Nowhere,  too,  did   Christianity  strike  deeper  root.      Africa  beat**** 
the  uuraing  mother  of  saints  and  bishops,  of  martyrs  and  confesso^i 
of  schisms  aud  bereaiarcbs.     The  country  was,  apparently,  as  Rom.^''' 
ized  as  Cisalpine  Oaul ;  everywhere  in  the  far  interior  Roman  to**"'*^ 
of  striking  size,  adorned  with   triumphal  arches,  churches,  paliff*^^' 
and  monuments,  surriire  in  Fragments  within  their  shrunken  walls 
bear  witness  to  the  great  Catholic  civilization  which  has  paasod  air^^^' 
for  the  time,  from  all  North  Africa.  . 

It  ia  strange  to  stand  in  the  museum   at   Algiers — that  bcauti^^  , 
museum  90  quaintly  iustatlcd  in  the  courtyard  of  Mustnpha  Pach^^  * 
Mourish  pdaoe — aud  glance  around  at  the  modern-looking  tortos 
antique  statuary  interspersed  among  the  foliage  of  palms  and  banan 
that  (ill  up  the  archways   of  that   open  arcadcd  patio.     The  antiq 
remains  bcloug,  we  feel  iuatincLively,  to  our  civilization  ;  tliey  arc 
Like  oar  own  work,  of  Greek  art ;  Uetwcca  them  and  as  there  is  E' 
great  gulf  fixed;  all  has  been  but  one  uniform  course  of  cousiste 
development.       Statues    like    those    in    every  important    partieala 
(except  perhaps  merit)  are  modelled  to-day  in  every  studio  in  Eomi 
or  Paris,  or  Munich,   or  London.     They  are  European,  or  to  gl 
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vhii   is  posnblf  their  truer  nune,  MedlterrtQcan    in    type. 

•fl  llie  letters   of  the   inscriptioos  ue  oar  own  Ilom»n  alphabet ; 

words  arc  the  Latin  still  spoken  under  slightlr  rarving  ditguites 

all  tfao  soathcm  shores  of  Europe.      Hut  the  building  in  vhioh 

ataod,  with  its  pointed    Saracenic  arches,  its  oriental  tracery, 

Its  cxqoisite  tile-work,  its    Mahotnmedan  dccoratiou,  nhere  all  iiuita- 

%i-n  elements  are  strietlr  avoided,    belongs  to  another  and   wholly 

ttlisQ  style — older,  more  barbaric,  lower,   iutrniive.      It  is   tianl  to 

*<ealize  that  men  lived  and  wrought  here  in  A&ica  capable  of  turning 

Out  those  splendid  works  of  art,  those  Fauns  and  Apbroiitcs,  long 

l>erorc  the  carvers  of  the  flowing  Arabic  inscriptions,  that  covur  tho 

'WiUa,   had  begun  to  dcrelop  their  own  beautiful   but  profoundly 

.   inferior  school  of  ornament. 

I        Well,  the  Arabs  cjimc  and  swept  all  tbU  away ;  thoy  divorced  North 

Afiieafor  twelve  hundred  years  from  its  natural  union  with  tho  uppo* 

.    nte  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  aud  thoy  cut  off  the  entire  cojint,  from 

I  £!|{ypt  to  Marocco,  from  intercourse  with  the  civiti&od  world  of  Kurope. 

Islmiflcl's  hand,  here  as  eUewhcrc,  was  against  every  innn  ;  the  lliirbnry 

pirstcs  made  civilization  impossible  at  home,  and  prccnrious  on  the 

ProTCQ^al  and  Ligurian  seaboard.     Of  course  then  wm  n  timo  wlivn 

aU  this  might  have  been  otherwise ;  wlieu  it  was  doubtful  whclUor 

B«iae  or  Cordova  was  to  become  the  centro  of  sweetness  aud  light 

for  the  nations;  whether  Islam  or  Christendom  was   to  evolve  the 

philoinphy  and  the  science  of  the  world.      But  when  once  that  question 

^Bi  finalty  settled  North  Africa  fell  back  into  a  mere  seething  mau 

of  aajirchista  and  robbers.     Christianity,  commerce,  art,  science,  all 

"ted  down  to  the  Mahommcdau  level.      For  twelve  contiirica  this  out- 

'yiug  fragment  of  the  European  world  relapsed  into  a  barbarism  that 

K***  deeper  and  dcejier  with  each  succcoding  opoch.      Itlnm  formivl 

*■**  im[icnetrable  barrier  to  iha  southward  progress  of  eiriliziiig  ideas. 

'^'1  peaceable  intercourse  was  wholly  suspended.      Africa  teemed  more 

T^^Iy  accessible  from  the  west,  the  south,  or  the  cost  to  Kuropcan 

'^'iQCBCestiian  from  the  ohi  and  natural  highway  of  the  north  anil  tho 

"^^tcrranean,  blocked  up  by  a  ho»tilc  creed  and  a  piratical  people. 

.      It  was  with  the  present  century  that  the  return-wave  set  in.     Islam 

^  its  dotage  began  to  decay.     Napoleon'a  invasion  and  the  rood  to 

^^ia  brought  Cgypt  first  well  within  the  range  of  J^uropean  politics. 

.    **t  to  as  in  England  the  rest  of  the  north  coast  of  Africa  had  leas 

^**rest  and  importance :  our  concern  lay  rather  with  greater  Africa 

^r~^lie  Cape,  !{ulaland,  the  West  Coast,  J^anzibar,  the  rivrr  bighwayt, 

V^   noeiplored  interior.     To  this  day,  in  England,  when   we 


•ay 


.    '^ca  we  mean  babitnally  N'cgroland  and  the   South :  that  is  tbo 

zV^ica  with  which  we  all  have  practically  to  deal ;  that  i<  tho  Africa 

''^  British  interests;"  of  political  complications, little  wan,  mission* 

T^**,  aiflonn,  ibe  Iwpes  of  trade,  the  undeveloped  markets.     Thithor 

,  ^^^ttherter  tana  her  longing  eyes,  thitbcr  the  heart  of  Eietcr  Hall 
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18  yearmiig.     But  iu  Frauce  it  is  qait«   otherwise. 
neaQS   Algeria.,  Tunis,  Marocco,  tlie  Desert.      Tbst 


t» 


Aino  ttw^ 
is  the  Ai*-/** 

irliere  tlic  Ffcncli  soldier  baa   serretl  with   distiiiction ;  tlic  tit-^ 
wliOHC  trade  enriches  Mor&cillcs;  the  Africa  wlieucc  ciriliKaCion  j^^j 
perhaps  even  Christiauity  am  sJowlj  moving  tbcir  way  back  into  xj,^ 
grcnt  interior. 

I  tbjnk  vc  ia  Knglsnd  bare  perhaps  too  much  overlooked  the  tm- 
portauce  aod  maguitudc  of  this  vigorous  French  morement  for  tbc 
re-conquest  of  the  Barbary  coast  for  ciriltiation  aud    Christemiom. 
Accustomed  to  pcuetratc  Africa   iu  tlie  niiud'a  ej-e  by   way  of  the 
Kile,  the  Congo,  and  the  Zambesi,  irc  have  perhaps  undcr-cstiaiite^ 
the  value  aud  reality  of  the  leiss  showy,  hut  more  sure  and  solid  worV, 
which  France  ia  doing  for  the  world  \a  Algeria  and  Tunis,  and  «tiicfc> 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  no  petty  national  jealousy  on  the  part  of  auyt^L^ 
Kuropcan  State  will  prevent  bcr  from  carrying  out  equally  welt    xi> 
Marocco,      But  acy  unprejudiced  observer  who  looks  at  the  nimfc_jl- 
lous  result  the  French  have  already  obtained  in  little  more  than  fi[r"^j 
years  in  Algeria  cannot  help  admitting  that  their  ronqncat  of  Not — ^ 
Africa  has  been  a  real  boon  to  the  civilized  world — cannot  help  scei^=is 
that  from  Algiers  as  a  centre  civilized  haliits  and  modes  of  action 
gradually  filtering  through  to  the  very  Desert,  and  winning  hack 
Furopc   for  the  common   good   this    long-lost    province  of    Kotn; 
Clirieteudom. 

The  French,  it  is  eommonly  said,  are  had  colonizers.  That  i* 
if  by  tlie  phrase  is  meant  that  France  m  not  a  teeming  mother  of 
colonists.  French  people  do  not  recklessly  over-stock  themadr^^si 
Swarms  come  only  from  full  hives.  But  all  that  t'Vauec  lacks  is  t^^At 
raw  material :  fur  cnei^,  tlioroughncss.  and  organizing  iilfili^  7 
nothing  like  Algeria  is  to  be  seen  in  any  British  colony.  If  o^^f 
compares  the  country  for  ton  miles  round  Algiers  with 
country  for  ten  miles  round  Montreal  or  Toronto,  the  eompariioa 
indeed,  aaything  hut  flattering  to  our  sutf-complacent  colonic. 
British  intcUigeocc.  Here  you  arc  simply  and  solely  iu  pure  Earoi 
no  wooden  shams,  no  tlimsy  makeshifts;  everything  has  a  Euro 
solidity  and  completeness ;  the  vineyards  remind  one  of  the  05 
d'Ur  or  the  Oirondc,-  the  roads  arc  the  magniGccnt  hard  Fi 
highways;  the  walls  and  bridges,  the  houses  and  euginccriug  work«» -* 
have  a  French  neatness  and  perfection  of  workmanship.  No  town  L  -** 
any  English  colony  that  I  know  of  is  half  so  much  like  England 
Algiers,  with  its  stately  boulevards  and  splendid  warehouses,  Is  lik^ 
Marseilles  or  Toulon.  For  most  practical  purposes,  indeed,  Algirrli**' 
may  be  looked  upon  just  as  three  departments  of  France,  aaident- 
ally  cut  olf  Irom  the  rest  of  the  Republic  hy  the  Mediterranean  ;  and 
Tunis  is  rapidly  assuming  a  etmilar  character.  Yet  hero  the  French 
had  to  contend,  not  only  with  a  rugged  and  trackless  country,  wiy 
unlike  that  tmbiokcu.  Can&dlau  plain,  but  also  with  a  hostile  race,  an 
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alien  reUgioD,  a  loirer  cirilization,  and  taferior  social  order.  And  in 
spite  of  it  all,  to-day  iu  Aljccrla,  among  palms  and  aloes,  moaqucs  and 

*Ai^R,  squalid  villages  and  Oriental  beggars,  one  constantly  forgets, 
En  the  smoothness  and  case  of  evcry-Hay  life,  one  is  not  in  France 
itself;  one  remembers  with  a  start  that  this  is  still  Africa. 

Tie  whole  Barbary  cotist,  ia  fact,  is  fast  bccomiug  once  more 
Europe.  Marocco,  of  course,  still  holds  aloof,  doiug  the  "awful 
example  "  for  Islam  generally  ;  hut  iu  Algeria  and  Tunis  the  change  is 

Pr&pidiaud  if  France  is  not  artificially  cramped  by  the  action  of  other 
^nationalities  she  will  no  doubt  win  back  Marocco,  too,  for  European 
civilizstion.  Already  one  branch  of  the  great  North  African  railway 
^  sjvtena  has  been  pu!>hetl  hack  rapidly  in  the  rear  of  Orau,  along  the 
I  IJtrocco  frontier,  to  tap  the  Alfa  trade,  and  to  the  district  of  the 
T&iilut  dates,  and  to  spread  the  region  of  French  influence  inland  and 
_  MQthirard.  It  is  earnestly  to  he  hoped  that  that  iullueucc  will  not 
P  be  interfered  with.  The  Great  Atlaa  iu  Marocco  rises  to  a  very 
coDwdcrablc  height,  and  jjathers  in  the  winter  a  thick  coating  of 
•now,  whose  melting  supplies  several  miniature  Niles  that  run  down 
to  water  the  desert  outskirts  and  the  high  plateau  region.  The 
Country  back  of  the  Attas,  irrigated  by  these  strcamii,  is  the  home  of 
^lu  best  and  most  productife  date-palms.  A  line  from  Orau  runs 
1>Mk  just  within  the  French  territory,  and  approaches  the  outskirts 
oftlwTafilat  date  country  from  the  flank.  It  is  understood  that 
the  Frtach  GoTcrnmcnt  contcmplatea  its  future  extension.  In  this 
"■^y  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  has  been  inserted  for  French  iu- 
Soeaoe  at  the  back  of  Marocco,  and  whenever  the  inevitable  over- 
"hjw  of  his  Shereefian  Majesty  can  no  longer  be  pnt  off,  France 
^•y,  perhaps,  step  into  the  vacant  inheritance — if  Europe  permits 
**f.  It  will  he  a  great  misfortune  for  the  civilized  world  if  she  is 
^<>t  allowed,  quietly  and  without  any  partition  difficulties,  to  extend 
***  tktt  direction  her  natural  sphere. 

'tfarocco  is  the  finest  province  iu  North  Africa.      It  stands  nearest 

^  the  Atlantic,  and  catches  lirst  the  fertilizing  rainfall.      Its  moun- 

^ioi  are    highest,  its   rivers  largest,  its  harvests  richest.     It  has  a 

*»micr  winter  and  a  leas  arid  summer  than  Algeria  and  Tunis.    But 

*'  ><  civcn  over  atill,  with  the   conscut  of   Knropc,  to  every  possible 

*(>me    and  abomination.      The   jealousy   of  Spain    alone    prevents 

*•*  French  from  replacing  the  barbaric   government  of  its  present 

^■*iers  by  a  firm,  just,  and  progressive   administration.      To  leave 

^*ii country  under  its  existing  rulcra  ia  little  short  of  wicked;  to 

^*Bd  it  o»er,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  Spanish  administration  would,  so 

^*  u  the  interests  of  civilization  are  concerned,  be  much  the  same 

^  to  commit  it  still  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Mulai  Hassan  of 

K     ***  moment. 

■        Quiet  jicople  nowadays  are  no  lovers  of  European  anncxaliou — of 
**libiuteriog    aggresaioD,    the    carpet -bagging   colouiat,    the    beach- 
rou  Ltll.  N   K 
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oombo',  tlie  trekker,  the  bclligereot  missionary.  Ttitj  do 
adoure  the  "  cxtcuisioa  of  Britiah  iutercats  "  by  meo,  and  calico, 
^tartiai-Hcnry  liflcs.  Bat  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
between  such  auncxationji  as,  say,  the  English  landgrabbing  of  Zuls 
and  such  aimexiitioiii  as  the  French  conqnest  and  settlement 
Algeria.  France,  driven  by  outrage,  seized  upon  a  nest  of  ptral 
enemies  of  civJlizatioD,  of  commerce,  of  Christendom,  and  turtj^ 
thctr  laud  from  a  "  chaos  of  anarchy  "  into  a  quiet  home  of  &srictt 
tarists  and  manufacturers.  For  this  task,  more  than  half  aecoaj 
plUhcd,  she  dcscn-es  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  the  nations;  /^ 
its  completion  she  requires  their  co>operntioii  and  their  cajntal. 

Algeria  bos  nov  already  been  Kuropeanized ;  Tunis  is  fast  fbllos 
tog    suit.      A    magnificent    railway    system    extends  at    prcjcot 
unbroken  line  from  the  frontier  of  Morocco  to  the  sea  at  the  Gc 
a   distance  of   about  Mivcn  hundred  miles.      It  nill  ultimatclr, 
doubt,  enteud  to  the  town  of  Marocco,  and  on  to  the  Atlantic  i 
Mogador  and  Safi.     From  this  grand  truok-line>  branches  or  I 
les  touch  on  the  sea  at  Bone,  Philippevillc,  Bonnie,  Algiore, 
id  Oran.     One  subsidiary  railway  now  readies  the  Desert 
Biskra;    another    runs    bsiek  through    the  little  Sahara  as  far 
3>fecheria.     The   French   engineers  even  hope  ultimately  to  cxt 
this  last,  not  only  to  Figuig,  but  across  the  sands  to  the  banks  of  \ 
Niger,  in  which  case  Sahara,  like  the  Pyrenees,  will  hare 
cs.ii)t.     Everything  ia  thus  already  prm-idcd  for  the  opening  out 
complete  Enropeauisation  of  }^ortli  Africa,  except  the  colonists: 
harvest,  indeed,  is  TQ&i\y,  bat  the  workers  as  yet  arc  far  too  few. 
is  a  fine  country,  few  in  the  world  arc  finer  or  richer.     "  The  oolfl 
zation  of  Algeria,"  says  Sir  R.  Lambert  Playfair,  who  knows  it 
"{*  a  splendid  work,  still  far  from  completion.    A  long  extent  of  i 
board,  rich  soil,  baundlcss  material  wealth,  a  fine  climate, 
ecenery,  the  most  favourable  geographical  position  concai 
thete  ought  to  secure  for  it  a  brilliant  future."     Just  at  presentl 
iaa"boom  "  in  vines  going  on.     France's  extremity  is  Algeria's  i 
tunity ;  and  the  phylloxera  which  impoverishes  Bordeaux  is  cnric 
Algiers.     The  wine-growers,  exiled  by  that  microscopic  enemy,] 
planting  their  vines  on  the  slopes  of  the  Sabel.     But,  apart  from 
such  adventitious  circumstances,  the  country  can  bold  its  own  in  I 
long  nin  with  any  other.     Though  Africa  will  never    again 
granary  of  Europe  (for  in  the  matter  of  cereals  India  and  Ai 
have  cut  thft  ground  from  under  her  fcet),«hc  has  oranges  and  di 
to  supply    the    world,  tobacco  and    wiuc,   Alfa  and  esparto 
minerals   and   marbles,  all    sub-tropical  and   almost  all  temi 
products.      Capital  and  population  eanuot  long  remain  away  froi 
laud    within  twenty-eight  hours  of  Atorseillca,  and  still  as  rich 
'Vgin  soil  and  undeveloped  capabilities  as  Wcatcrn  America, 
^'hat  cifcct  will  this  coming  Europeviizatioo  have  upon  1 
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renoos  races  and  tlie  rest  of  Africa?     And  bow  vill  Islam  stand 
01  foJ  I  before  the  face  of  conquering  Christianity  ?    Well,  I  think,  so 
[&r  as  the  three  provinces  tbetutekes  are  concerned,  that  ia  the  eud 
the  real  nndcrtying  European  element  in  the  population  alone  will 
B  survive,  and  will  once  more  liecame   truly  European.     Tlie   Kahylea 
Band,   other  Bi'riier   or  Kemi-Berber    peoples,  accustomed    always  to 
^iteadj  iadustry,    are    spreading    themselves    as    labourers    over    the 
country  cFcrywhcre.     They  take  to    the  new  ways  readily.     They 
vill  remain  and  increase  before  the   face   of  civilization,  while   the 
BOcnad  Arab  retreats  or  dies  out,  or   fails  slowly  by   imperceptible 
degrees  in  the  strn^lo  for  cxisteneo,     The  Jews,  of  course,  will  also 
reinain  ;  tliey  grow  rich,  and  thrive  under  French  institutions.     The 
Moors  of  tho  towns,  mongrel  Mahummedans,  half  Berber  to  start 
wit.li,  and  much  intermised  no  doubt  with  the  blood  of  their  Turkish 
mattters  and  their  Christian  slapcs,  will  likewise  remain  and  keep  up 
their  actual,though  not  1  fancy  their  proportional,  nnmhcr<i.  Hut  all  this 
irill  only  mean  that  the  land  will  be  inhabited  by  Knropcans  or  quasi- 
SuTopeans,  French  colonists,  Alsatian  refugees,  Maltese  settlers.  Italian 
peasants^  Gibraltar  Spaniards,  on  the  one  hand;  and  Kabyles,  Berbers, 
Itfoors,  Jews,  on  the  other.     Tho   iatrnaive   barbaric   Asiatic    and 
^Vfricau  element  must  go ;  the  civilized  and  civilizable  will  persist 
yi'fl  inherit. 
H     Snt  will  the  remnant  of  the  indigenous  population  exchange  Islam 
lor  Christianity?     AVithin  any  mcaanrabie  distance  of  time,  it  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  say  i/en.     The  crescent  dies  hard.     Aa  yet,  the  two 
atreams  of  life,  Mabommedau  and  European,  niu  ou  iudependcntly 
tide  by  side  throughout  Algeria  and  Tunis,  neither  seeming  very 
muf^  to  influence  or  affect  the  other.     They  touch  but  do  not  mix. 
^e  diflieulty  of  intercourse,  due  to  the  sectusion  of  women  and  the 
ft'frivacy  of  the  Mahommeclan  family    system,    seems  cflcctually    to 
Bltrevent  any  free  interchange  of  ideas  or  customs.      It  has  been  the 
Bdrcun   of  Cardinal    Laavigcnc's  life,  indeed,  to  bring   back  the  old 
^  Soman  provinces  to  the  fold  of  Christendom  ;  and  if  any  man  could 
ilo  it,  that  ardent  soul  would  surely  have  secomplishcd  the  snpsr- 
kanun  task.     For  the  Cardinal  is  emphatically  a  man  of  ideas;  and 
when  Frenchmen  have  ideas  they  have  them  very  badly  indeed.      Ho 
is  a  perfect  de  Lesseps  in  the  colossal  grandeur  and  faith  of  his  con- 
ceptions.     His  chief  ambition  has  been  to  re-erect  the  metropolitan 
CB>tftedral  of  recovered  North  Africa  on  the  site  of  Corthagc,  and  to 
nxM  igain  the  capital  of  a  Christian  province  over  the  scanty   ruins 
■Bf  the  ancient  city.     The  cathedral,  indeed,  is  well  under  way,  bot 
^he  Conversion  of  Africa  still  hangs  tire.     Brick  and  stone  are  far 
aiore  plastic  than  Oeeh  and  blood.     The  White   Fathers^  who  wear 
'C     Arab   burnous,   speak    the  Arabic    language,  adojit  tho    native 
toms,  and  go  aa  missionnries  among   the  people  themselves,  have 
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cot  fu  yet  succeeded  iu  prosolj'tisiDg  any  large  body  of  the  iniligeiio' 
population  to  Chrititiauity,  as  the  Arabs  proselytize  the  negrocK  bcyo 
the  Desert  «tt  bloc,  to  the  TaiUi  of  Islam.    So  far,  the  Catholic  Chn 
has  niL-rcIy  scratched  the  top  soil  of  Muhommedaa  Africa. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  posaiWe  that  whea  European  infla&^i  ^^^^ 
extends  unintermptcdly  along  the  vhole  regiooj  of  vhich  the  Ktl^^^ 
is  the  central  axis — when  coIonUts  spread  among  the  upland  valley  ^^ 
when  the  Arab  has  retired  or  slowly  died  out,  when  Christians  fnr  m  - 
the  largest  element  in  the  population,  when  Jew  and  Berber  haa^  i 
learned  to  use  the  French  language — Christianity  too  may  slovV  ~ 
auperrene.  Thia,  however,  is  a  mere  stray  conjecture  for  the  rcDiuA^_  ■ 
future.  Islam  has  deep  roots  iu  the  huuiiQ  mind.  If  it  ever  ge  -^E4 
noted  out  at  all,  it  will  get  rooted  out  slowly  by  iuaensible  tta^ 

And  what  will  he  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  DuropeaniKatioa  of  tk=^^ 
North  upon  the  great  mass  of  Alnea — that  is  to  saj,  of  Negroluui.     7 
Very  little,  I  imagine.      Sahara  forms,  and  has  always  formed,        > 
great  barrier.     I   thinit  it  will    continue  to  form  an  almost  eqtt^sJ 
barrier  iu   fiitnre.     North  AiVica   will  simply  become  Europe  ancse 
more  ;  the  Dark  Continent  will  be^'n  at  the  Sahara.     The  "iphcaK^ 
of  Freuch  iufluence  "  will  extend  southward,  as  far  only  as  the  I^CMr^c:^ : 
beyond  it,  will  lie  the  separate  spheres  of  English  and  Belgian,  perks|^> 
also  of  German  and  Italian,  influcDCC.    Nevertheless,  even  so,  Frsa^^S 
will  no  doubt  contribute  ber  Bharc,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  theopeKia' 
ing  out  of  the  vast  block  of  solid  land  in  the  rear.     French  ideas  ac^Mi 
French  goods  penetrate  already  far  inland   by  caravan  and  cniii>     BJi 
railways  reach  to  the   borders  of  the  Desert;  faint  echoes  of 
passes  to  the  north  of  the  barren  barrier  must  reverberate  as  far  «« 
as  Timbuctoo  and  the  Niger.     Aflcr  what  we  have  seen  io  our  o 
lifetime,  it  is  not  impossible  that  winter  stations  may  arise  beyocr^ 
the  Desert  within  the  days  of  men  now  living,  and  that  communic:^^ 
lions  mny  spread  away  inland  serosa  the  almost  impaaaable  repc^H 
closed  to  traffic  for  innumerable  ages. 

That  is  the  dre&m.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  diplomacy  will  n  ^ot 
rudely  shatter  it  by  severing  Marocco  from  its  natural  alliance  wi^b 
the  reat  of  the  unbroken  Atlas  range,  and  by  boilding  up  again  ^s 
Africa  those  false  frontiers  and  artificial  division*  which  have  burdcn^B^ 
Europe  with  kings,  and  wars,  and  tariffs,  and  coiiseriptions.     But  aJI 
these  things  lie  on  the   knees  of  the  gods  and  the  Unaociers;  llae 
Dismarcks  and  the  Ilothschilds  hold  us  in  the  hollow  of  their  hsnda 
As  they  pronounce,  so  are  the  destinies  of  the  world  mctcd  out.     M^J 
they  spare  Marocco  the  fate  of  separation  from  the  rest  of  Kuroj^ 
beyond  the  sea,  and  build  up  one  single  compact  recovered  Stale,  m  cJi 
one  great  truuk  line  of  consistent  communications,  from  the  1 

td  the  Atlantic  to  the  Syrtis  and  Tripoli. 
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TIIE  recent  controversy  as  to  the  comparatiTO  merits  of  Islam  and 
Christianity  raises  issues  deeper  and   wider  than  tlic  so-called 
T^i^ous  world."     It   is  not  Christianity   alone,  1>iit    civilisatiou, 
^tiieh  is  inrolved  in   the  issue.     I  believe  thftt  under  ('hritili&uit/ 
^QQc  can  man  reach  tlie  perfect  development  of   his  natun;.     But 
^oe  history  of  Grecco  and  Aome  proven  abundantly  that  a  very  bif(li 
^Cgrfc  of  civilization  is  possible  under  Paganiiim,     My  charge  against 
^laiim,  therefore,  is  not  merely  that  it  in  a  religion  fundanicii tally  and 
^''tcoocilably  opposed  to  Christianity,  but  that  it  can  be  proved  to  lie 
**Mi)tiaUy  and   hiatorically  incainpatiblc  vith  civilization ;  that  the 
'*Wioo  or  the  tribe  that  adopts  it  passes  nader  a  blight  vhicb  arrests  iti 
'^CTeloptneut,  aud  makes  it,  -while  it  remaina  loyal  to  Islam,  incapable 
^^progTCw.      Islam  can  raise  to  its  own  level  tribes  lower  than  itself 
**>  Uie  scale  of  bumanity ;    but  this  it  does  at  the  terrible  cost  of 
[Petrifying    them    at  that  level    for  ever — the  level,   that  is,  of  tbs 
l^'VtlMifOQa  Arabs  of  Mahomed's  day.      For,  cicept  in  the   matter  of 
and  infaDticide,  Islam,  as  vc  find  it  in  Mecca,  its  mctropfjtis, 
^  iiA  ia   advauce  (d  the  social    and   intellectual  condition  of  tlto 
A.nbi  of  that   time ;    and    iaasmach  as  the   Koran  claims  to   bo 
^  lui  declaration  of  the    Divine   Will  to  man,*    it  foUown   that 
^J  progress  beyond   the  Koran  is  not  only  superflaoos,  but  impioaa 
''^  addidou.      Aod  the  history  of  Islani   all   over  the  world   proves 
^  deaooatratioD  that  what  was  antecedeotly   to  be  expected  haa 
**  fad  occorrcd.     Out  of  a    crowd  of   witncasce  I   need    qoMa 
l^^eae  vlkoie,<m  this  point,  perhaps  the  6rstof  IJriagautboritiea  :— 
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**  That  tlie  adoption  of  IsUra  may-  he,  luid  in  fact  »,  a  real  beoeBl  ant^ 
nplUUng  to  savage  tribes,  nmongst  whom  rbo   loweu   und   noM  btutali^j^ 
ionns  of  reticliism  wonld  else  prcjootinatc.  docs  not  admit  of  doubt.   Antlir^.  > 

fophagy,  human  flacrifices,  and  other  kindreil  horrors  liarc  thus  bcea  boniij,^ 
y  MnhomeUn  t«aehing  from  whole  LracU  of  Africa;  and  so  far  is  welL   Q^t 
DO  Ie»  docs  oxpcricacc  siiow  that,  sooner  or  later,  lUc  tribe,  the  lutiioo,  Umt 
casts  in  ita  lot  witb  Islam,  is  itrickcn  as  bj  a  blight ;  its  rrcshneso,  iu  {lUsti- 
city  disappear  firat;  tbeo  ita  vigour,  ihvn  its  reparative  and  reprodiietive        I 
power,  nod  it  petrifies  or  perishes.     Wtlb  the  abstract  and  ibeoretieal  otriu 
of  mODOthcism  or  polyllieiam,  lalam  or  Chrifltiaiiity,  I  [tare  nothing  M  do  ; 
but  this  much  ii  certaia,  that  within  tha  circle  of  the  rhiltp[»ue,  an^ifoiaeo 
itself— not  to  sc«k  exam  pi  OS  ftirtUer  away — the  conim«t  t>Dtw*>ca  ti)«Utbo- 
metaa  vill.ui^eH  of  the  soatberomost  islands  and  the  Chrisliati  ones  fibevbnc   ia 
Tery  remarkabli*,  nor  by  any  means  favourable  to  the  former."* 

Mr.  Gifforrl  Palgrart*,  wbo  bears  thU  testimony,  is  bji  unexceptioxi^H 
able  witness.      After  taking  the  highest  honourn  at  Oxford,  he  spcxit 
some  ycara  in  India  as  a  soldier,  after  vrhicli  he  left  the  army  azid 
bcc&mc  &  Jesuit  missionary  iu  Syria  ;  then  he  made  bis  wcll-kaown 
jonmey  through  the  least  known  parts  of  Arabia;  and  the  rcstofbia 
life  has  nearly  oU  bccu  spent  in  ofScial  posittone  or  as  a  traveller  5^^ 
Masulman  lands  iu  Europo,  jVsia,  and  Africa.     And  so  familiar     ^H 
he  with   the  Musulmau  system  and  the  Arab  tongne,  that  be  ts^as  ' 
beeo  bimaclf.  be  tells  us,  more  than  once  "invested  for  the  noacic: 
vitli  the  character  and  duties  of  Imam,  and  as  sucli  lias  conducted  t.la<: 
customary  congregational   vrorship."     Thin   vas  io    the  interior      o[ 
Arabia,  and  in  the  cyca  of  the  natives  bo  was  "  a  Muslim  of  genc-rcal 
good  character,  and  of  a  more  than  average  acquaintance  with  "Clx 
Konin  and  the  stated  forms  of  prayer."  f     It  is  evident  that  XI  -x. 
Fal^ve  has  uo  prejudices  agaiust  Islam,  and  indeed  bo  telU  us     x  n 
the  passage  quoted  above  from  his  recently  published  volume  tla: 
his  present  attitude  towards  all  religions.  Christian  and  nan-Cbristi; 
ia  that  of  a  ueutraJ  student  and  observer.      It  would  be  difficult      '^4 
fiud  a  witness  butter  qualified  by  study,  by  large  and  varied  expt=iX'-S* 
encc,  and  by  what  the  late  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  calls  "the   rcqaisi'*' 
indifTcrence,"  to  pronounce  on  the  practical  results  of  Iidam.     Ikjxzm^^ 
Mr.  Palgrave's  judgment  is  that  Islam  means  moral  and  intellect**  ^^ 
petrifaction  or  death  to  the  tribe  or  nation  which  atlopts  it.  ^1 

But  we  are  not  dependent  iu  this  matter  on  individual  teatimcn:^^ 
however  eminent.  Si  reqmrin  jnonumeKtum,  ciraimspice,  Vic  «^^W 
surrouuded  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses.  Every  land  that  has  cmbracr^^^ 
Islam  has  been  smitten  with  decay.  Look  at  Turkey,  The  Icara^^^* 
Profe^or  Paparrigopoulos  of  Athens  has  concentrated  io  a  senteo' 
the  withering  effect  of  Musulmaa  domination  in  what  is  now  t.1 
Ottoman  Empire.      In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  t'fc^e 
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•tmual  tevenae  of  the  Byznntine  Empire  wm  £130,000,000  sterling  • 
~Vct  &t  tliat  time  not  only  was  the  Eattcrn  Empire  greatly  impove- 
*^alicd  by  the  rava«cs  of  the  Crusades,  but  the  chief  part  of  Asia 
_  jVIianr,  with  its  flourishing   cities,  had  been   wrested    from   her  by 
KXslam.     The  revenue  of  the    Turkish  Empire  to-duy  is  leaa  than 
B^I8,00O,0OO  sterling,  and  it  is  steadily  dccliuing. 
H         To  what  arc  we  to  attribute  this  portcntotis  fact?     Not  to  soil,  or 
Holinute.orlaekaf  natural  reaoiircca.  Turkey  poasesscs  nil  tbeconiiitions 
favourable  to  agricultural  and    commercial  prosperity  in    a  degree 
eurparaing  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world  :  climate,  geogra- 
phical position,  fertility  of  soil,  convenient  chaunels  of  exportation. 
PoaaeauDg  the  climates,  it  yields  the  fruits  and  product:)  of  all  the 

»xones.  Astride  oa  Europe  and  Asia,  it  owns  the  richeat  territories  on 
toth  continents,  and  is  still  sovereign  over  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Nile,     The  couutry  abounda  in  lakes,  is  indented  by  numerous  bays 

»Uid  gulfs,  and  washed  by  six  seas,  all  of  which  olfer  it  rare  advan- 
tages for  maritime  commerce.  It  is,  in  addition,  intersected  by 
bruad  and  deep  rivers  ready  to  bear  its  produce  to  the  sea.  In  no 
^  country  of  the  world  have  the  gifts  of  God  becu  lavished  in  richer 
H  profusion.  In  none  have  they  been  ao  grossly  and  systematically 
~  abiwcd  by  the  folly  of  man.  The  silence  of  desolation  now  brood* 
L  OTer  vast  regions  which  were  once  thickly  peopled,  well  cultivated, 
■  ftbounding  in  flourishing  cities  and  rejoicing  in  an  advanced  civilisation. 
~  Tcrritorirs  which  formerly  supported  the  capitala  of  ancient  kingdoms — 
L  Pcigamos.  Sardis,  Cyzica,  Prnsium,  Troy,  Nicomedia,  and  many 
I  lOore — have  been  reduced  by  Islam  to  cheerless  snlitwdca,  broken  at 
~  *nt<rval8  by  the  tents  of  nomad  Kurds  or  mau-stcaling  Turkomans. 
L  According  to  Ubiciui,  a  cultivated  Roumanian  who  spent  twenty 
I  years  in  the  civil  admiiiUt ration  of  the  Porte  and  wrote  after  the 
~     "rimean    war    in    defence    of    the     Turkish    Empire,    the     annual 

I    produce   of  com  in  Asia  Minor  was  then  estimated   at  25,000,000 
"^rkisli  lulfei,  representing  in  value  about  i;3,000,0n0.     Ho  thinks  that 
*»i«  amount  might  easily  be  increased  tenfold  "  if  the  great  produe- 
^''Cncstt  of  the  soil  were  turned  to  account."     "  The  same  remark,"' 
°o  adds,  "  applies  to  all  other  productions  which  serve  for  loesl  con- 
***niption  or  for  exportation."  t     But,  iustead  of  increase,  daring  the 
L    Iftat  forty  years   there    has  been  an  accelerating  decrease.      "  The 
H    **Qcay  of  every  kind  of  manufacture  has  kept  pace  with  the  decline 
^  agriculture.      Diarlwkir  and    Hrousia,  once  s.o  famous   for   their 
_    ^^TBt«,  satins,  and  silk  etulTa,  have  been  ruined.      So  have   Aleppo 
P   KQd  Bagdad.    Turkey  abounds  also  in  mineral  wealth.     It  possesses 
^^pei  mines  which  yield  thirty  per  cent  of  ore,  while  the   beat 

L"»*itii|j  mines,  I  believe,  yield  no  more  than  ten  per  cent.   And  there 
**    roal  in  abundance  within  easy  access  of  iron  and  copper  mines. 
*  Irri^  nS  'EUiinkvO  'Efrovf,  lii  b]L  X.      t "  l«ttres  nr  U  Turqui*,"  i.  p.  307. 
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In  Asia  Miaor  alone  eiglity-four  oiines  irere  io    rcgolar  opcratL 
wKcD  the  country  came  und«r  the  rule  of  Islam.     The  number  %^ 
irorkcd  is,  I  mn    toW,  under  a  clozcu,  and    eTcn  these   yield,  011^^ 
Turkish  misinanagemcnt,  hut  a  fractiou  of  tlieir  wealth."  ^1 

The  history    of   the    Turkish  Empire  under    Alutiulmau    rule    ^^^f 
the  history  of  Islam   always    wherever  it  has    wielded    indcpendmc^ 
sway.      Look  at  that  vast  region  known  of  cdd  as  Iran,  emhrtcia^- 
modern   Persia  and  the  ancient  Sogdiana,   which    ta   described  b^^ 
Peniau  writers  as  "tlic  FaraditvC  of  Asia."     "  Ikforc  the  iavuiocx 
of  the  Saracens,"  says  Gibbon,  "  Carieme,  Bokhara,  Samarcand  »er-<5 
rich    and   populous  under  the  yoke  of  the  shepherd  kings  of  tl&^ 
north,"  who  of  course  were  not  Musulnistia.     Whcu  the  Sirsceiia 
arrired,  with  the  Koran  in  one  hand  and  the  sword  iu  the  otLes-^ 
tliey  found   flouriahiug  cities,  lands  well  cultirated,  and  the  art  c:»r 
gardening  brought  to  great  perfection.    "The  mutual  wonts  oE  lurfi  a 
and  Kuropc,"  coutiiiucs  Gilibou,  "were  supplied  by  the  diligCDCC  <zsf 
the  Sogdiana  mcrrhaute,  and  the  inestimable  art  of  tmnsformitx  ^ 
liaen  into  paper  has  bccu  (lifTuxcd  from  the  uianufnctiire  of  Saiu.-r- 
cand  over  the  westcru  world."*     lliia  was  before  the  sanguioss-^ 
mitsionanes    of   Islam   invaded    and  conquered    Sogdiana.      Tba^K 
"  naked  robbers  of  tbe  desert,"  as  Gibbou  calls  them,  brought  cmo 
civilizutiou  of  any   kind   with   them,  and   being  a  mere  horde    «3f 
barbarian  and  fanatical  freebooters,  without  learning,  arts,  or  knownr* 
ledge  of  civil   admiui^tratiott,   they  were   obliged,   as  aRcrwards    ic 
Hiiidustan,  Turkey,  and  Spain,  to  leave  the  work  of  administnticijc 
and  education  to  the  natives  among  whom  they  settled.     To  tL&ii 
fact,  and  not    to  Saracenic   iuflueuce,  is  duo  the  subsequent  prc*-*- 
pcrity  under  the  rule   of  Islam.       In   the   body   politic    as  iu    CMlj: 
human  frame  the  germ  of  u  fatal  disease  develops  slowly  or  rapids  3; 
according  to  the  vigour  of  the  germ  and  the  nature  of  the  organis'    » 
which  it  iuvades.      Ou  the  ouc  baud,  a  small  and  sickly  urgantsm        <> 
more  easily  mastered  than   a  large  and  powcrfa!  one ;  and,  OQ  t 
other,  the  poison  may  lose  some  of  its  force  by  intermixture  wi 
foreign  elements.      This  was  tlic  ease  with  Itlam  io  Iran,      Ic  foni,  ~^ 
there  civilization  of  a  high  order,  due  to  the  comhiued  iuflueuoes 
ZoroBstrianiam,  Buddhism,  Greek  culture  nitd  philosophy  introdui 
thruugh  Alcxaader'a  iuvasioo,  and  Cliristiau  iullucuceH  by  means  c^^^ 
a  considerable  iuflua   of   Keatoriaiis    and    Mouopbysites,    many  C — * 
whom  found  employment  at  the  Courts  of  the  Abbaaide  caliphs,  aa«»  ** 
to  whom  are  mainly  due    the   translations   of  Aristotle    and  othe-"^*"  , 
Greek  authors  into  Arabic.  I 

These  are  the  sources,  entirely  foreign  to  I«1am,  to  which  must  bt^*'*^ 
traced    the  Musulman  renaissance  iu  Bokhara,  Merv,  Samarcand, 

»  "DmIIdo  ud  FaU,"  ti  300- 
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^Bod  ot}ier  centres  of  cmltzation  under  Mahomcdnn  rule. 
learned,  and  withal  very  svtnpatbetic  student  and  critic 
led  and  hii  sjrstem,  thus  summaristes  tbe  conquest  of  Iran  by 
and  tbe  reflex  iufluencc  of  tliat  conquest  on  the  inraders : — 

lerntaiid  ttie  ri-liitionii  of  Miuulinan  rule  to  religious  and  intellectual 

e  mu»t  note  ttie  influence  of  the  conquest  of  Persia  on  cbe  Arab 

i«n  the  inv«<l«rs  took  the  capital  city  of  Kl>oftr&  they  did  nut  know 

i  booty.     Some  offered  to  exclinnge  gold  for  silver,  and  others 

phor  for  nuifihiir.     Thoy  came  lik«  nwnrins  of  half-eUrTed  locusts 

tho  Imitl.     They  worn  banditti  of  the  desert,  with  no  culture  but 

of  the  clans.     The  only  idea  of  government  tn  tliese  Iribes 

ipof  Ago  and  ralour,  aa  re]>r»«nt«d  in   the  ithi»kh,  with  a 

of  hereditary  raipeot.      On   the  doath  of  Mnhuiin-i]  tlicy 

^._Jo&.    Islam  rsallr  camt  oa  the  world  like  a  £cic«  dcaccnt  of 

on  their  foes.  ....  Mohomcd'a  ideal  of  govemmeat.  was  just  to 

ivernors  through  Arabia  to  establUh  I^am,  and  then   to  collect 

the  poor,  ii)  camolB  and  sliccp,  i>!«o  as  plunder  to  mwt  the 

hie  ctunpaign.     [Under  these  circumstances]  it  was  an  absoluto 

the  founders  of  the  Musuluian  Koipira  in  the  Kast  to  adopt,  ia 

«  financial  and  adminiatracive  e^cpertonce  of  their  tiioro  cultured 

.  Arabic  namt- s,  customii,  Innguage,  rites,  penetrated  the  Empire; 

itbeir  extemiil  forms  appeared  the  native  ideas  and  methods 

the  leaders  and  shapers  of  Islamic  culture.     The  simple  Amba 
larger  braius  luid  more  aenauoud  imagiuations  luu^u,  archi- 
;  philosophy,  wine,  and  fioa  oppnrel.    Perwang  were  die  reiJ 
chere  of  the  great  academic  clubs  and  schools."  • 

levitable  result  followed.  '*  The  splendid  structure,  that  had 
t  the  genius  sud  wealth  of  Persia  upon  the  great  homestead 
kntic  empires — Asayriai],  Babylunlsn,  Fersiaa,  Greeks 
{like  a  mirage  of  the   desert."     The  flocvcr  and    Jruitaga 

irishcd  for  a  scasuu  were  uu  offspring  of  Islam.     Ou  the 

jlalam  gnawed  as  a  parasite  at  the  roots,  till  the   whole 

id  pemhed,  and  over  the  ruius  rose  in  rank  luxuriance 

barbarism  of   the    Khanates  of    Ceutral   Asia.      I-tlam 

coguiMtl,  with  the  sure  instiuct  of  self-preservation,  that  it 
live  ID  uuiou  with  civiliiatiou  and  free  thought,   and  it 

ElcntlusB  war  accordingly  ou  all  that  intellectual  efflorescence 

la,  Hinduatau,  and  Spaiu,  which  suj)crScinl  writers  have  put 

t«  own  credit.  "  Dcstructlou  to  the  philosophers  ''  became 
^word  of  this  reactionary  Cresccutadc  agaiuiit  every  attempt 

tual  or  moral  progress  bsyond  the  Koran.     In  the  words 

wdly  writer  already  quoted — 

jad  to  Spain  raged  the  (ires  of  Musulman  JDquiaition.     Tho 

eiaas,  scientists,  and  uietaphysiciana,  to  whom  the  world  owes  a 

-be  cancelled,  were  exiled,  imprisoned,  tilenced,  exrciited, 

1  destroyed,  by  barbarians  liko  the  Atmohades  in  Spain,  and 

0^  in  Iian." 

■  Johnson's  "  OiieoM  Bsligiona,"  pp.  67$-B. 
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AveiTocs  was  cxcoininunicntcil  and  exiled  from  Spaiu.  aud  tX^f? 
same  fate,  or  worse,  befell  other  Musulman  reformers  tlirougJiota.  t 
tlie  wide  realm  of  Islam. 

As  it  was  iu  Spain,   lo  it  was  in   Hindnstaii.     There  also  tKa«7 
Muslim  inratltra  found  tltemselres  a  small  minority  in  the  mi<itt  <=>C 
a  teeming  population,  established  institutions,  and  an  old  civiltiEatioz:^. . 
Barbarians  thcoiselvca,  they  had  the  wit  to  employ  educated  natir^s^^ 
IQ  the    work  of  adminutration ;  and   the  splendour  of  the  MogKs^l 
Empire  is  as  little  dne  to  T»lnm  as  is  that  of  the  Tarkish  and  Moi^«i=»l 
dynasties  in    Central  Asia.     The  exquisite  aroiiitecture  which  ¥ii-^  ms 
reared  under  the  shadow  of  Islam  in   India  was  not  the  product  c=^^ 
Mnaulman   genius  or   Musntman  craft      What   Fei^tssnn    sajs  ^c::sd 
one  of  the  Musulman  dyuaaties  of  India  ia  true  of  them  all : — 

•*  A  cation  of  Boldicrs  encamped  for  conquest,  and  that  only,  ihey  bad 
coutso  btougbl  with  them  aeitK-r  wtisls  nor  architects.  .  .  ,  .  At  di«M 
tims  th^  found  among  lh«ir  &pw  tutjucu  sniDfinite  numbsr  of  artists  ca^ttl 
of  carryniF;  out  asr  deaifm  that  micht  be  propounded  to  them."  * 


1. 


carrytDg  out  any  design  that  might  be  propou 

"  There  arc  few  things  more  startling,"  he  says  elsewhere  (p. 

"than  the  rapid  decline  of  taste  that  set  in"  as  soon  aa  the  Miin ^- 

man  rulers  discarded  native  artists  iu  favour  of  MusulmMis. 

Mr.  Kccne,  a  retired  Indian  ciTitias,  bears  similar  testimony  in 
"Turks  in  India"  (p.  10).     So  long  as  the  Masulmans  •' confin 
themselves  to  making  known  their  wants  and  providing  money 
meet  the  estimates,  there  was  no  want  of  skilful  artificers  to  bu 
mosques,  mansions,  and  mortuary  monuments  such    as  have  m 
been  surpassed.      But  when  they  cashiered  the   indigenous  workm— > 
and  took  in  hand  to  build  for  thcmsclvrs,  they  produced  works  whi^^- 
arc  only  remarked  for  their  vulgarity." 

And  in  India  aa  everywhere  elao  Islam  proved  equally  riiiooui 
anything    like    a  righteous    administration    of  justice.      Vhat 
liVilliam  Hunter,  a  standard  authority,  says  of  Bengal,  is  true  d 
vcrsally  iu  every  country  where  Islam  reigns  supreme  :— 

tTlie  Musultnnns  of  Bengnl]  "  assort  that  we  obtained  tlie  ntlmintaLislMn 
Bengal  oa  the  understand  in  {?  that  we  would  rarry  out  theMuirulman  ^i 
and  that  as  noon  as  we  found  bnrselvM  strong  enough  we  broke  throng 
en&agenietit.     Our  reply  i&that  when  wo  canm  to  look  into  the  llabctDL, 
admiiiifttraLion  of  Bungal  wb  found  it  so  one-iided,  so  corrujit,  so  abwJalo^^^^H 
«lioc):tng  Iu  tfvery  prittcipio  of  liiimamty,  that  we  should  have  baea  a 
to  civiUKatioa  had  vrc  retained  it."t 

But  the  palmary  instance  of  those  who  maintain  that  Islam  lh_ 
lieen  and  is  a  great  factor  in  the  education  and  civiliiation  of  ma 
kind  is  Moorish  Spain.      Ijct  ns   try  that  case  by  what  Bacon 
the  tjrperimenlum  cnicia — the  test  of  the  6nger>post.     The  Mc 
crossed  into  Spain  as  a  band  of  illiterate  marauders.     When  thc^^^ 

IibL  of  Indian  Arch.,"  p.  490.        t  "  tndiu  Mniotmsoi/'  p.  163;  Srdvlilion. 
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^^f.y£3uetl,  centuries  nftcrwardtj  to  tbcir  nntiro  haliiat  tliev  qnicklj 

-^|xB.|3scil  iato  their  priaiitive  b&rliarism.    Hott  is  this  to  be  accoautod 

f^P  P       Whitbor  doca  the  finger-post  |>olnt  as  tlic  source  and  home  of 

-^f  oOT>"li  cmlisatioii  ?     To  Islam  ou  llic  oui:  Luuil..  or  to  Cliristianity 

and    Judaism  on  the  other?   Tothclatttr  uudoubtcdly.  Islam,  obeying 

c    law  of  evolution,  bejfins  to  revert  to  its  original  type  the  moment 

it     c£4capes    from   elevating  and   controlling  contnct  vith  influences 

liiglicrtbnn  itsowo  bArbarism.    Ilie  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  it« 

sourc^e,  and  Istam  can  never  of  itself  rise  higher  than  the  moral  and  in- 

tellc^otual  IcTcI  of  its  founder  and  prophet.     The  Muslim  prays  daily  to- 

war«ilaMecca,and  higher  than  theaociat  and  political  j/a/H«  of  Mecca  no 

follo^verof  Mabomed,whois  true  to  the  faith  and  ciamplc  of  hia  Pattern 

Main  3  as  every  orthodox  Muslim  mutt  be,  can  ever  rise.  One  of  the  most 

brill  iant  and  frtrndly  critic!)  of  I»lam  has  remarked  on  the  "  singular 

fant^  that  Arabia  itself  has  never  been  the  theatre  of  that  new  glory," 

whie^Ti  irradiated  Arab  rule  in  Spain  and  Sicily.      And  he  gives  the 

explanation  of  the  fact  when  be  adds  that  "  Arabia  seems  satisfied  to 

be  4.  lie  inviolable  asylum  of  the  Musulman  faith.     Mecca  and  Medina 

cout-iouc  to  be  holy  cities,  and  to  this  day  the  UDbelievcrs  arc  under 

tho     l)aQ  of  oxclusiou  from  that  sacred  soil.'"  '      In  other  words,  the 

Acsk.'b's  capacity  for  civilization  increases  as  he  roccdea  fnim  the  heart 

of  Xslam.      In  Spain,  in  Sogdiana,  in  Hindustan,  the  virus  circulated 

at    sk,    distance  from  its  source,  and  mingled  with  a  variety  of  counter* 

tiisg  infloences  which  sen'ed  to  keep  it  in  check  for  a  longer  or 

ox-lcr  time  ac-cording  to  the  character  of  its  environment.      Dni 

cs     canker  was  there,  and  there  could  be  but  one  issue ;  it  must 

cxxlually  destroy,  or  be  destroyed  by,  the  civiliwition  on  wliich  it 

t^ned.     Islam  is  thus  at  the  best  ever — 

*  The  little  piittcd  spMk  in  gkm«r'd  fruit 
That,  rotting  inward,  alowljr  mouUlorB  sU." 

kly  qnotatioui  have  all  been  from  writers  more  or  less  friendly  to 

Xnlcs-m,  at  least  so  far  as  to  present  fairly  all  that  can  be  said  for  it. 

*IN*r«3  or  three  of  them  indeed — Amari  and  Saint- Hilairc,  and  in  a  less 

de^ircc  Mr,  Johnson — appear  to  rae  to  be  somewhat  more  than  jnat 

to    :^Iiihomcd  and   his  system.     And  if  that  remark  is  not  strictly 

Kpfklicablc  to  the  late  G.  U.  Lcwcs,  certainly  no  one  will  suspect  him 

'        of    «3opreciating  Islam  in  the  service  of  Christianity.     I  quote  him 

ittcx-efore  as  possessing  "  the  requisite  indifference"  for  delivering  an 
wni»artial  judgment:— 


**  Th«  Arabs,  though  tiioy  conquered  Spain  [ihcy  never  coaquoKd  tlie 
J*H«il«  of  itj  wore  too  weak  in  oiuobers  to  hold  that  country  oth^wise  than 
"T    politic  concessions." 

iPrescott  tells  us,   in  his  "  Ferdinand  and  IsnbcUn,"  that  "  the 
•  "  Msbomet  et  l«  Conn."    Pw  3.  Barth4<l«inr  S*iiit.Uilitir«,  p-  2Sfi. 
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amIiaBMulorB  of  James  II.  of  Arsf^n  represented  to  the  Sovcrei^ 
Pontic  Clomcot  v.,  that  of  the  200,000  souls  vliich  then  compottcd 
the  population  of  Oraoada  there  were  not  more  than  &00  of  pure 
^oomh  dcficeut."  PrcHCott  thinks  this  estimate  "extravagant"; 
but  the  rciicgadca  from  ChrUtianity  and  their  offspring  (many  of 
whom  were  crvpto-Christiaiis)  uniluubtedly  formed  a  large  majority 
of  the  Munulmau  populntjou,*  and  iu  their  ranks  were  some  of  the 
moat  rulti*-atcd  miuds  in  SjMiin.  Tlic  Moorish  civiliaation  of  Sp*itt 
is,  iu  brief,  due  (1)  to  the  paucity  of  the  Muxulmaus,  aud  their 
consequent  inability  to  impose  on  the  conquered  the  Musiilman 
system  in  its  integrity ;  (2}  to  the  large  number  of  CbristiaUR  who 
professed  Islam,  but  remained  cryplo-Christiani,  or  carried  their 
adopted  religion  so  loosely  that  they  retained  most  of  their  Christian 
hahita,  and  intermarried  irith  Christians;  (3)  to  a  large  colooy  of 
JcvH,  vhom  the  Moors  em|]]uycd  extensively  in  administr&tire  and 
educational  work.  "  A  familiar  iutercourac  Trith  the  Earope&QS," 
Haya  Preacott,  "  serred  to  initigate  in  the  Spanish  Arabs  some  of  th<^^ 
more  decoding  MipcrNtitions  iiieident  to  their  religion,  and  to  im  — 
part  to  them  nobler  ideas  of  the  indejicndeiice  and  dignity  of  man.^^  ' 
The  fair  fabric  of  Moorish  civiliEStion  in  Spain  was  thus  the  pi 
duct  of  agencies  which  were  altogether  foreign  to  Iskm.  It  is  i^  ^:_jt 
from  an  advocate  for  ChriBtiatiity  that  I  quote  the  followi 
passage : — 

"There  ncTer  was  tin^-  Arabian  KJencCi  atrtcUy  speakings     Id  tlie  fs.  "w^ 
place,  all  lUe  philosophy  mid  KciBncQof  tha  Mahomtdantwas  Oreek,  Jaw  s~  ^^. 

and  Persian It  rcnlly  designalea  a  roAction  sgnirst  Islnmism,  wl'^  ^*:)< 

arose  in  the  distant  {im'tA  of  Uio  Luifiire — in  Sauiiircuiul,  Itokhara,  Moro^='^'Oi 
and  Cordova.     The  Ambinn  langiiii{j«  having  hecoiue  the  langiuge  of 
EmpirG,  this  phil^fiopliy  is  writtfn  in  that  Innguage.     B'jt  the  idttnsar* 
Arubian;  the  Epiric  is  aoi  Arabiuo."  t 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  modifications  to  which  it  was  forced  to  suhi 
Islam  undermined  and  corroded  the  civilization  of  Hoorish  Sps 
It  is  the  sympathetic  Preacott  who  ia  coustnuned  to  admit  that 
partial  civilization  of  the  Spanish  Moors  was  ''  altogether  alien  fa 
the  genius  of  Mahotucdauiam,"  and  "  only  served  to  conceal,  tho^^-**'*' 
it  could  not  correct,  the  vices  which  it  posseaacd  iu  commou  with  ^ 
Mfihomcdau  iuatitutious."  J  And  it  is  one  of  their  own  historE  ^^ 
who  thus  describes  the  Moors  of  Spain  iu  the  wauJug  period  oftt-""*^" 
doniiuatiuu — a  dominution  which,  accordiug  to  Pr«scott>  eihihii 
oveiL  iu  the  zenith  of  it»  iutellcctual  glory^  "  oU  the  borror^^ 
anarchy  and  a  ferocious  despotism  "  : — 
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"Generals  nnd  captains  no  longer  displayed  their  wonted  raloor;  ynxr-     _^ 
became  cowurdly  and   huae;    the  peopSe  of  tlio  country  were  in  tlie  grsi*  m-"^^ 

*  Saa  l>M!y«  "  Hi»t.  d««  MumilmftHH  d'Esr^g"*-"  •'■  P-  ^• 
+  «.  H.  Lewoa'n  •■Iliai.  of  rhil.,"  ii.  pp.  U.  3«.     (/,  SeU's  "raithof  Wwi.' 
lSl-2  ;  and  Oaliorn's  "  lilam  luiiier  tlje  AralM/'  pp.  03-4. 
t  "  FerdidftDd  uid  laabeUa, "  i.  p.  2UG. 
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rjr  and  pottstty ;  tha  entire  society  wsa  corrupted ;  aod  the  body  of  Islam, 
'i^eA.  alice  of  life  aad  soul,  became  a  mere  corpse."  * 

.KQari  describes  the  Musulmaa  rigime  in  Sicily  in  almost 
^ical  language,  t  There  is  a  mouotOQOua  sameuess  io  the 
■»Tf  of  all  MoBulmau  countries,  as  of  patients  smittcu  with  odc 
tal  disease.  The  syniptums  may  vary  superficially,  but  the 
kdy  ia  Che  same  iu  all,  aud  the  cause  is  Islam.  Nor  ia  the 
ajiatioa  far  to  seek.  Islam  rests  oa  the  Koran,  though  not  on 
Koran  alone,  as  I  «hall  shov  presently,  liiit  let  us  begin  with 
Xomit.  That  book  occupies  in  Islamic  theology  a  place 
isically  different  from  that  occupied  by  the  Bible  iu  Chriatian 
Icgy.     In  proof  of  this  it  will  sulfice  to  quote  the  testimony  of 

XbaldooQ,  whom  Mohl  truly  calls  "  the  Montesquieu  uf  latum."  | 
m.  in  TuQis  in  a.o.  1332,  Iho  Kbaldottn  veat  to  Spaia  in  13G1J,  and 

employed  in  rariona  capacities,  including  that  of  Prime  Minister, 
t'hc  Musutmau  Sovereign  of  Granada.  His  life  vas  full  of 
atitudei,  and  he  filled  various  important  offices  in  Ikfusulman 
ea  in  Asia  and  .\rrica,  as  well  as  in  l^urope.  He  made  the 
rimagc  of  Mecca,  was  the  prisoner  and  then  the  trusted  friend  of 
OQT,  and  nas  for  a  considerable  time  Orand  Cadi  of  Cairo,  where 
i«d  in  A.  D.  liOG.  His  vast  and  voj-ious  experience  ;  Lis  erudition  ; 
laaquestioned  orthodoxy,  reSned  by  contact  with  the  exotic  cirUi&a- 
of  Graoada ;  hit  profound  knowledge  of  Mnralmon  theology  and 
acquired  by  study  nod  by  practice  on  the  judgment-seat ;  bis 
LtatioQ    throughout  the  Musulman  world — all  combine  to  make 

Xhaldoun  an  authority  on  the  dogmas  aud  fVuits  of  Islam  whom 
VInslim  would  question.  The  quotations  which  I  am  about  to 
.e  are  from  his  "  Prolegomena,"  in  the  French  traiiBtatiou  from 
Arabic  (three  quarto  volumes),  published  iu  the  grand  collection  of 
otioe*  et  ExtraitB  des  Mannscrits  de  la  Bibliotheque  Implrialc  et 
Tea  Btbliotheques,  publies  par  I'ltiatitut  Imp^riale  de  France." 
at,  then,  according  to  Ibn  Khaldonn,  is  the  place  of  the  Koran 
;'be dogmatic  faith  of  Islam  all  over  the  world?  Here  are  his 
dsj:— 

7tiat  book  bears  ia  iteelf  the  proof  of  its  own  inspiration,  and  needs  no 
ittric  proof.  ....  It  is  itself  ilia  clsaroit  proof,  being  ut  tha  Hame  tltne  the 
f  aod  the  thing  proved." 

quotes  a  verse  from  the  Koran  in  support  of  this,   and  pro- 

kU  this  shows  thiit  of  all  the  divine  books  the  Koran  is  the  only  one  of 
'fths  text,  wurdn,  xud  phrases  kar«  b««D  comtouuicated  tg  a  prophet  by 


Cf.  Conilc,  "tliakilclaUoimnaiGioa  ilo  lua  Anbcacu 
S4e. 


Tfantlatcil  tij  Don  rMcnal  do  Gaynngo*.    Ajipcndix  to  roL  U. 


iBgt^pt  .\ai  dXtudM  Orient,''  il,  529. 
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sa  aadible  voice.  It  U  oth^rwiae  u  regarila  Uie  P«ntAtpit«b,  t)io  Goapsl, 
tli«  otlier  divine  books.  Them  the  propheu  roMivcd  hy  th«  voice  of  r«T«l 
under  ihc  form  of  ideas,  communicated  wliite  tlicj  were  in  a  nute  of  ec 

Bod  writton  down  in  th«ir  own  words  whftn  they  returned  to  th*  nornul        

of  humaoi^.     There  is  thoTefora  notliing  miraculons  in  the  style  of  t^^^^ 
Scripturee.''  ^  «r 


In  proof  of  this,  KbaldouQ  refers  to  the  7jth  sura  of  the  Kt^ 


*^. 


where   Mahomed  is  bidden  "not  to  move  his  tongue    too  ^'^-.-T' 
in   order  to  repeat  the  divine  worda"      But,  continues  the  ^i.-^; 
Toice,  "  when  wc  recite  the  wordi,  then   follow  thou  the  renital^  ^^ 
verily  it  shall  he  ours  to  make  them  clear  to  thee."     In  shorty    ^i 
Koran,  iu  Islamic  belief,  was   written  hy  the  finger  of  Uod  iik   tj,e 
highest  heaven  before   all   time,  every  wonl  and  letter  of  it,  ia  the 
Arab  tongue;  was  then,  at  the  predestined  time,  taken  down  to  cfac 
third  heaven  by  the  angcl  Gabriel,  and  there  recited,  word  for  vnrd, 
to  Mahomed  in  an  audible  voice  in  "suras,"  or  chapter*,  as  occiitoii^ 
required,  anil  was  by  him  miraculously  reproduced  from  memory.  Tfa** 
is  an  article  of  faith  throughout  the  world  of  Islam  ;  and  as  the  Kor 
professes  to  be  the  lust  revelation  of  the  Divine  AVill  to  man,  it  foUo' 
of  course  that  nothiug  which  is  sanctioned  in  the  Koran,  espHcidy     ^^"^ 
implicitly,  can  ever  be  abrogated,  altered,  or  become  obsolete.    Nobo^^^^ 
who  realizes   this  fact   will  believe   that  the  Koran   can  poraiW-  ^' 
be  a  preparatory  discipline,  like  Greek  philowphy,  for  Chriitianitr-. 
The  great  positive  truth  which  the  Koran  has  been  pr&tsed  for  pc 
claiming  so  resolutely  in  monotheism.      But  the  God  of  Islam   ii 
torso,  and  a  somewhat   forbidding  one.      He  is  an  Oriental  desp 
whose  omnipotent  will   is  uneontrollciL  by  any  moral  consideradc 
The  will  of  Allah  transmutes  the  moral  character  of  human  octioi 
making  that  to  be  holy  which  heforc  was  sin,  and  vice  vcrtd* 
this  I  shall  have  to  remark  further  on.     Here  I  wish  only  to  diifr- 
attention  to  the  peremptory  denial  of  Che  Fatherhood  of  God  by 
Koran.     "  God  neither  begets  nor  is  begotten."     "  The  Christians  i 
Christ  is  the  son  of  God.    May  God  resist  them."     "  They  arc  infid 
who  say,  '  Verily.  Christ,  the  sou  of  Mary,  is  God.'  *'     "  Far  be 
from  God  that  He  should  have  a  sou." 

This  ia  the  teaching  of  the  Koran  ;  nor  is  there  any  recognition  LJ 
it  of  the  doctrine  of  God's  Fatherhood  in  the  secondary  sense  V 
which  the  Greet  poet,  as  quoted  by  St.  Paul,  predicated  of  all  men.- 
"We  also  are  his  offspring."  The  Koran,  too,  denies  the  cmcifiiiff- 
of  Christ.  And  this,  he  it  remembered,  is  the  doctrine  of  n  boot  ■ 
which  every  Muslim  believes  to  have  been  written  from  all  eternity  bj, 

*  SinffP  tlii«  WSB  nrrittMia  remnrleabic  ktter  from  the  S1)dk-iiM«Utn,  bxjJaaato*}' 
the  vtoed  i<i  IiIaui,  Iiim  buvn  [luliimlKul.  Tim  folloK-ing  >ciit«nr«  b«Ara  oat  ih«  jU 
taunt  iu  tlie  text :— "  II  fntit  n-tlnbiirr,  cotnine  uo  artida  d«  foi.  le  bien  «t  Is  bsI  i 
prorUWco  Ja  T>icii.''  Cf.  Ilm  KhnlilciiiD,  i.  268: — "  Diou  a  imnluit^  le  btra  «t  !•  a 
OAan  In  nature  buiaainc,  nmsi  <|u'il  ]'a  dil  Ini-mdiue  dooa  lo  Eorau :  \aptrwmit^ 
ettiu  arrieenl  a  I'imt  Aumaifw  jitir  ViMj/iraiivn  ife  Dieu." 
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\\ci^    Tlimseli',  and  to  be  for  ever  uacIiaDgea'ble  in  its  miautestdetftils. 

^jln^lims  may  amuse  thcmsclvc!)  liy  eiperimcntiiig  on  Uic  credulity  of 

^ijK-xstiaas,  and  assuring  them,  as  Lattf  Ucy  assured  Canon  Isaac 

•p,^v-lor  at  Cairo,^  that  in  Muslim  belief  there  is  do  irreconcilable  dif- 

f^i>oa3ce  betircea  Cbristiaaity  aud  laUm.     "  Primitive  ChristJaaity  he 

if^^Vif  B«y]  aocupts ;  but  be  thinks  that  in  the  time  of  Coostantine 

the    pure  teaching  of  the  Apoatolic  age  became  overlaid  witli  certain 

fKXOG  ratitioBs  which  Muslims  are  unable  to  receive."      Are  the  Patber- 

hoo^  '•'^  ^°*^  ^"''  ^^^  duafixion  of  Christ  among  these  "superstitions"? 

^^        33  nt  even  if  tbc  Koran  were  as  farourabtc  to  Cbristiauity  as  it  U  in 

^Bj^ct:    the  reverse,  vc  must  bear  in  mind  that  Islam  does  not  rest  prac- 

^■ticcaf  7  on  the  Koran  (of  which  Mabomedans  in  tbc  mass  know  very 

^^  lit.tlt-*)j  but  on  the  Koran  as  interpreted  by  the  Traditions,  whick  arc 

iQXixxncd  np  and  stereotyped  iu  tlie  Cheri'at  or  Sacred  I^w.     On  this 

jjfm.-9V  reposes  not  only  the  religious,  but  the  social  and  civil  adaunistra- 

tioxx  of  every  Miisulraan  State.      By  tbe  Traditions  (Ahadis)  are  meant 

tbe    sayings  and  duings  of  tbc  Prophet,  and  even  things  U'hich  be  18 

bellcived   to  have  sanctioned  implicitly  by  his   silence,  ag  reported  by 

his      vidov  Ayesha  and  by  bia  Companions.     Mahomed  is  believed 

by    artry  orthodox  MuUim  to  have   been  divinely  inspired  in  all   be 

asicS,   And  did  or  tacitly  sanctioned.    Tbc  Traditions  are  therefore  snpplc- 

morxtary  to  the  Koran  and  its  authoritative  interpreters  in  all  douhtful 

iati.t:t:ers,  and  they  form  a  code  of  unchangeable  lavst  wkich  can  never 

be    repealed,  altered,  or  modified,  and  which  deal  with  nil  the  affairs 

of  1  a  fe — religions,  irolitical.  and  social.     They  are  believed  to  be  ema- 

ua.t.icius  of  the  Di^nne  Will,  with  which  it  would  be  impious  for  man  to 

meddle.    Mahomed  bimaelf,  indeed,  as  ire  shall  see  presently,  modified 

or    EB.'brogated  by  a  fresh  revelation  from  on  high  any  part  of  the  Koran 

tlizm.^   became  inconvenient  to  him.      But  bis  dentb  closed  all  further 

coKxmunication  between  God  and  man.      There  is  no  lidng  voice  in 

lla^    Church  of  Tslam  to  reconcile  the  past  with  the  presentj  and  make 

pro-vision  for  the  future.      It  claims  an   infallibility  more  sweeping 

a.xii3.   more  rigid  than  that  of  tbc  Vatican  Decrees,  but  it  is  the  infal- 

lilii  I  ity  of  a  dead  Pontiff,  an  ignorant  and  immoral  Bedouin,  who  died 

^^  twrcslve  ccnturie:(  ago.      A  Church  which  claims  to  have  a  living  organ 

^P  of    infallibility  always  to  guide  itj  one  Pope  succeeding   anotlier  in 

^^  perpetuity,  may  perchance  he   convicted  of    infringing  the  laws  of 

logic  or  contradicting  the  facts  of  history.      But  solvilur  ambulando  : 

the  infallible  voice  moves  on  and  accommodates  itself  to  circumstances. 

Islam  is  a  vast  militant  Papacy,  aspiring  to  universal  dominion  j  but 

it  Ikais  only  one  Pope,  whom  deatli  long  ngo  silenced  for  ever.     Islam 

therefore  cannot  move  on ;  it  is  boand  and  mummified  iu  the  cere- 


*d 


S»«  Cmso  I«*c  Taylor's  latter  in  Timet  of  Doo.  27.  IHSl. 
"}"    "  IftMit  I«a  duiKuitii^iM  inviLrislilea  .  . .  dursrost  iutna'aa  Jnnmont  Doroicr."^ 
*t«r  cf  Sheik.td-liUin. 
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ments  of  it*    Foonder,    and    cannot    accommodate    itself  to    fi  ,_.^,.^    , 
emergencies.     It  has  no  Urim  and  Thummira  to  interpret  the  fc~!r^'^~*^i 
sent,  no  line  of  Propliets  to  prepare  the  way  for  future  developm^^^    "^ 
Its  Sacred  Lav  19  not  a  syatcm  of  nvifyiug   principles,  like  Jud%,-£ 
or  Christianity,  capable  of  indefinite  expansion,  hut  a  code  of  mi^ 
and  inflexible  niles  which  cramp  the  miud  and  bar  alt  further    i^ -^ 
grcss.      Canon  Isasc  Taylor  claims  for  lalsm  an  educational  mi.\^; 
as  being,  at  worst,  a  system  of  "  half-truths  "  leading  up  to  Cft^-a^ 
tianity.      It  ia  not    hBlf-truths,  hut  mutilated  trutha,  which  Ist^sm 
preachea.     A  child  will  develop  into   a  man.     But  an  adult  m^ii, 
deprived  of  arms  and  legs,  is  not  in  proccu  of  derclopmcnt,  W     <>i 
degeneration.      IhUdi  is  uut  on  the  way  towards  Cbristianity ;  it       ii 
Christianity  truncated,  disfigured,  and   tattooed  with  a  hBterogeDc»"«« 
mixture  of  Pagan  and  Talmudic  fable  and  superstition.    The  half-tnit  1» 
of  Islam  are  thus  iu  proccsa  of  degradation,  not  of  development.    TEi^^y 
belong  to  the  elaas  dtacribcd  by  Tcnuyson : — 

"  A  U9  which  11  hulf  &  tmbh  is  avor  tho  blsokot  of  lias  ; 
A  liovhicti  ia  ill  d  lipmrny  he  met  and  fought  n-ilh  outri^t ; 
Hat  a  lip  irbich  ia  p&rt  a  truth  is  a  lurder  iBattor  t«  figbt." 

Islam  hu  CTCr  been  and  will  ever  remain  the  implacable  foe  of 
Christianity.  That  is  the  teaching  of  its  Sacred  Law  and  the  KCO-  :ar<3 
of  its  history.  Let  the  reader  judge  fur  himself  from  wIk.  ait 
follows. 

Islam  divides  the  world  into  Dar-ul-Islam  and  Da.r-uI-ITarb:  t  ~Xi« 
Abode  of  Islam  and  the  Abode  of  Strife.     To  Dar-u[-Harb  Tiilf  ■  1 11 
oflcra  the  Koran  or  the  nword.      But  the  enforcement  of  this  altc=x-- 
n&tivc    is  not   always  practicable,  and  it  is  a  doctrine  of  Islam  tfcik^  <»t 
the  Holy  War  must  not  be  waged  till  there  is  a  reasonable  prosper  crt 
of  its   Bucccsii.      But,  latent  or  active,  the  war  itself  is  chronic,  a.~^n.d 
no  meoiherof  Bar-ul-IIarb  can  ever  beoome  a  citizen  of  Dar-ul-Isl^^m 
except  through  the  pruselyte's  gate.     Islam   may  deign  to  use  C^lae 
brains  luid  arms  of  the  inBdel,  but   the  non-Musulmau  cau  jivw^^d 
aspire  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  cititcni^ip.     Musunia  Pail^EzkA* 
for  instance,  who    spent  so  many  years  as  Turkish  Ambassador         ^^ 
I^ndon,  has  tievcr  been  a  citizen  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  co'^^^Xil 
not  be  without  a  violation  of  the  Sacred  Law,  which  it  ia  beyond 
power  of  the  Sultan,  aud  Ulcraa  combined  to  sanction. 

To  the  Kitahi,*  however,  Iiilam  offers  a  third  choice — namely, 
Koran,  tribute,  or  the  sword.    Those  who  agree  to  pay  tribute  recci*^  "^ 
the  AmilD]  or  Protection — that  is,  the  right  to  live — on  submisaiou 
certain  cruel  and  degrading  conditions ;  amont;  which  are  the  folio 
ing.     The  Zimmis  (tributaries)  must  be  distinguislied  by  their  drts^- 

•  J.e-i  "peopled  the  book "— iwople  loaaaaang  IKTioe  Scriptnras— vis., 
J«wi,  ud  SibKftos. 
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they  ride,  and  its  saddle.  In  ca<e  of  necessity,  and  then 
may  ride  a  donkey,  provided  that  instead  of  a  saddle  they 
mc  cushion  like  the  panaicrs  of  an  au ;  they  must  ncTer 
|es  or  cnmcls.  In  public  they  must  ve&r  the  Koftteef  (a 
[leather  or  ooarBO  wool,  called  Zuddbt  in  Saracenic  Sicily) 
jpiish  them  from  the!  MuHlima.  A  Zimmi  must  dismount 
imecls  a  Muslim,  and  bow  low  with  crossed  hands,  in  token 
pity  and  submission,  while  the  Srluilim  passes,  although  the 
a  DobtciQ&R  and  the  Muslim  a  raggcfl  beggar.  This  lowly 
is  always  due  frum  the  Zimmi  to  any  Muslim  who  passes 
to  vhose  presence  he  enters.  The  dress  of  the  Zitnini 
be  of  rich  cloth,  such  as  Sue  wool,  silk,  or  satiu,  and  his 
I  must  be  different  in  shape  from  the  Muslim's,  aud  made  o£ 
iaterial,  such  as  common  cotton,  and  of  a  sombre  colour, 
(also  must  be  of  the  coarsest  quality.  The  Zimmi's  garments, 
,  must  be  short,  with  the  pockets  oo  the  breast  like  those 
in.  He  is  forbidden  to  sit-in  the  presence  of  a  Muslim, 
tc  Zimmi  be  a  noblcmnn  or  archbiahop  and  the  Muslim  a 
e  slave.  He  muH  hare  a  special  sign  on  his  door,  so  that 
inay  not  sayj  *'  God  bless  you."  The  Zimmi  must  not 
ne  same  bath  as  the  Muslim,  or  draw  water  from  the  same 
Kcupy  the  same  quarter  of  a  town.  He  is  not  allowed  to 
it  aud  his  evidence  caunot  be  received  against  a  Muslim ;  so 
\  hundred  ChrisLlaus  witness  a  murder,  or  any  other  crime 
^  by  a  Muslim,  the  criminal  must  go  free  because  there  is 
aridenco  against  him,  The  Zimmis  must  not  build  any 
[worship  in  a  Mnsulmnn  State.  They  may  repair  or  rebuild 
laces  of  worship  existing  before  their  country  became  Dar- 
I  hot  it  must  be  oo  the  old  sites  and  within  the  old  dimen- 
Jhe  Zimmi  who  converts  a  Mnsliot  is  guilty  of  a  capital 
lad  ao  is  the  convert  from  Islam ;  while,  on  the  otiior  hand, 
ili  vho  tries  to  dissuade  any  one  from  becoming  a  Muslim 
:of  a  heinous  offence.  The  rancour  of  Islam  pursues  the 
Zimmi,  the  Christian  especially,  even  to  the  grave  and 
The  Christian  is  forbidden  to  celebrate  the  ohtequiea  of 
d  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  and  the  foltowitig  is  a  speci- 
form  of  burial  certificate  given  to  Christians  under  the 
of  Islam : — 


to  the  priest  «f  the  Church  of  Mary  that  tiio  impars,  putrifiod, 
ot  Sarueh,  damned  this  dny,  mity  be  concealed  under  ground. 
"  ^Ssalod)  El  .Said  SIeheiiei*  Fai/.i, 
"  A.U.  1271,  Rsjib— ie^  March  29,  1855." 

I VM  g^reu  by  the  Cadi  of  Kardln  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
tbc  "Siege  of  Kara"    (p.  173;,  by  the  late  Dr. 
o  o 
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HniDp^i7  S&ndiritli,  who  sboired  me   iho  original.     It  was  not 
iscdated  instBiice  of  Aruttlim  liigotnr ;  Ubicini  calls  it  "  a  char 
istic  example."*     la  a  despatch  from  Consul  Wood,  of  Damascas, 
July  1855,  wlien   the  llcctii  and    armies  of  Christian   England 
Francu  were  defending  the   Turkish  Empire,    the  attention  of 
Britiab  Ambassador  is  called  to  the  distinction  ninally  made  in 
official  Turkish  Gazette  in  dcacribiug  the  death  of  Mnsulmans  and  n* 
MusutmanK  rL-spcctivcly.     For  instance,  in  "  an  enactment  lately 
mulgated  for  the  adminintratioii  of  the  estates  of  Turkish  subjecti,  '  ^_j 
irord  'tcwafa/  or  'mat.'  is  used  for  deceased  Muaulmans,  wl^  jj"^ 
means  '  died  ' ;  but  the  Trord  '  halik  '  is  used  for  Christians  " — a  w  «z»jrf 
wbii^,  "  in  the  vernacular  language,  vben  employed,  aa  in  the  presses ^f 
instance,  with  reference   to  bishops,  priests,  and  Christians,  mcsn^iB 
those  vhosc  souls  arc  lost  or  dnrancd."f    There  is  nothing  that  ne«rf 
Borprise  us  in    this,  for,  according  to  the   creed  of  Ts1am,  eteru^H 
perdition  is  the  doom  of  the  non-Musulraan  world.  ^^ 

All  this  contumely,  says  Amari,  is  inflicted  in  order  that  the  Zininsu 
"  may  not  forj^t  their  inferiority  for  a  moment  (pcrchfe  non  si  dcmcxi- 
ticaasein  aIcanoinstantelainferioritMoro],"f  and  be  adds  that,  duriug 
the  JInsnIman    domination  in   Sicily,  ererr  Christian  and  Jow  W** 
obliged  tu  wear  a  white  patch  on  the  shoulder,  bearing  iu  the  foma^' 
case  the  figure  of  a  monkey,  in  the  latter  that  of  a  jackass.    TliBdcO** 
of  synagogues  and  churches  were  similarly  marked;    and  when  t*'® 
collector  takes  the  tribute  from  the  Zimmi,  says  the  Sacred  Lair,"   *'*' 
should  treat  him  very  harshly,  as  by  shaking  him,  beating  him  oa  t-  *•" 
breast,  dragging  liim  to  the  ground  ;  and  should  say  to  him  at  the  M*^^^ 
time,  *Gi?e  the  tribute,  O  Zimrai,  O  enemy  of  Allah';  and  tJits    ^^ 
shall  do  in  order  to  degrade  and  dingraee  liim."     Living  or  dead  t** 
Christian  is  exposed  to  the  most  opprobrious  epitheta  in  the  voeabal*-*? 
of  Islam.     IIr  is  a  "  Ghiaour,"  that  is,  "  a  man  without  a  soul ; "  a*^ 
an  ordinary  epithet  In  official  documents  is  "  hog."      Ubicini  gives  ^* 
extract  from  an  official  Iteport  presented  to  the  Saltan,  in  which  -^^^ 
meet  with  such  expressions  as  "  reglcmcnts  du  pore,  que  I'oa  noniC*^ 
de  pspe" — i.e.,  papish  priest;  "la  nature  perverse  de  cefte  troupe   ^^™ 
cochons  "\ — i.t'.,  Christians.    The  common  designation  for  the  Chri^^J 
ian  subjects  of  the  Musulman  Power  is  "Rayahs" — i.e.,  flock     ** 
sheep  :  a  fit  name  for  a  people  who  are  liable  to  be  fleeced  and  kill  *^ 
ad  libitum  by  their  masters.      Everylwdy  knows  that  the  JauissaT**'* 
were  a  select  corps  of  Musulman  Boldicra,  consisting  partly  of  Chiisti*'^ 
eaptires,  bnt  cbiefly  of  Christian  children  wbo  were  delifercd  to  t;^^ 

■  "  1*  Dr.  Ssndwlth  en  cite  nn  exemnJe  bicii  «nriicterulu)a« ;  c'ert  le  t***^?"^^' 
permii  d'inlininstioix." — "  Etat  Pc^ceut  da  rKai|iire  Uttoman,"  pp.  6-7-     PsWah** 
Jfl77. 

t  I'EaBtera  P»pwB.*'     TVenBtite^  to  Porlijiment,  pt.  xviii.  p,  13. 

I  i.pp.47tt-7.     ('/.  KaniU,  "Donau-J!ii[Kiiritii»  Dod  Avt  lUlkan.'iip.  I0*-& 

S  "Ltfttrvs  turU  Turqutei,'' ii.  p.  44k>.    TLo  italic*  an  U  liictiii'i. 
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ultan  in  obedience  to  the  tribute  of  bloud  imposed  on  Tanquisbcd 

hriatiau  nations.     These  cnptive*  and  tribute  children  were  forced 

o  embrace  latam  or  ilic,  and  the  victims  of  this  foreed  conversion 

lad  the  figure  of  the  cross  branded  on  the  aoles  of  their  feet,  %o  that 

■hey   might  always  trample  on  the  symbol  of  the  faith  vbich  they 

&d  Ixxn  oompelled  to  renounce.      After  all  this,  it  is  a  small  matter 

^o  add  that  ChristianB  are  forbidden  by  the  Sacred  Law  to  owu  land 

Ki  a  Unaulman  State. 

But  1   may  be  told  that  the  Gorernnient  of  Turlccy  hag  changed 

;]3C  lavs  irhich  I  have  ijuotedj  and  has  put  its  Chnatian  subjects  on  a 

''exiting  of  equality  with  the  Muslims.     I  know  that  the  Porte  has 

3  one  this  on    paper,  especially  in   the  Khatti-humayoun,  published 

Htcr    the  CriiQcan    war.      But    I    knciv  alio  that    all    such    paper 

ibrms  arc  mere  dust  cast  into  the  eyes  of  Christian  Europe.     The 

ultan  canuot  abolinb  a  single  article  of  the  Sacred  Law.    Aay  attempt 

.    do  fo  involpcs,  ipso  facto,  forfeiture  of  his  throne.     No  decree  of 

e     Sultan    touching    any  part  of  the  Sacred  Lav  has  any  force  till 

Ixas   received    the  "  fatvah  "  (dogmatic  sanction)  of  the  Shcik-ul- 

il.ajai.     Neither  the  Khatti-humayoun  nor  any  other  infraction  of  the 

red  Law  bas  ever  received  this  sanction,  and  every  Muslim  knows 

ixat.  thuK;  reforms  have,  therefore,  no  legal  force  whatever.     Out  of  a 

iviltitudc  of  illustrations  of  this  fact  I  select  the  following.      Vice- 

nsul  Rogers,  writing  from  Palestine  in  the  summer  of  1858,  eays 

t.  he  remonstrated  with  the  Cadi  of  NaiarethjWhohad  just  prohibited 

ocial  gathering  of  Christians  which  nomc  Muslims  were  wont    to 

ifcend,  because  the  faith  of  the  latter  might  be  shaken.    "  The  Cadi," 

Q?a  Mr.  RogerHj  "  used  some  strong  language,  saying  that  any  Muslim 

o   should  become  a  Christian  would   lie  murdered  according  to  the 

ota  of  the  Holy  Law,  and  ho  who  perverted  him  would  bear  the 

I>cn8ibjiity."  The  Vice-Consul  naturally  quoted  the  Sultan's  Khatti- 

naayonn.     "  The   Cadi    answered   disdainfully :   '  The   Sultau  eats 

long,'  which  is  a  vulgar  expression,  meauing  that  the  Sultan  talks 

j^sBCuse.      I  remonstrated,  at  which  the  Cadi  repeated  his    remark, 

ding   that  his   Majesty's  officers   and   subjects  are  ouly  bound  to 

him  so  long  aa  his  orders  are  in  conformity  with  the  laws.^* 

Xn  the  year   ISSS  a  young  Armenian  Ciiristian  in  Couatautiuopic, 

«b  moment  of  impulse,  made  a  profession  of  Islam;  but  iu  a  few 

ym  repented  and  Red  from  the  capital  to  save  his  Life.     Ten  year« 

rwarda  he  returned,  much  cbsngcd  in  appearance,  to  Constanti- 

>ple,    was    accitlentally    identified,    and    condemned    to  death  for 

tftsy.     The  Christian   Powers  protested,  but   the  sentence  was 

eonted.     This  was  followed    shortly  afterwards  hr  a  similar  inflic- 

n    at  Broussa.     Christian  Europe  again   proti-stcd,  and  the  amhas- 

OTs  of  i'Vancc  and  Kngland  were  ordered  by  their  Goverumcnta  to 

*    **  DMpktchn  from  Uor  Al«jerty'a  Comaula  in  Ihc  UrAol,"  IS^S-W,  pp.  37-8. 
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ilem&Dd  tlic  abropatJoa  of  the  law,  auil,  leaving  Constantinople,  va. 
At  the   Dardanelles   for   tine    Sultan's   ausirer.     TUe   Porte   becanm. 
alarmed,  begged  the  aDibnj,!iadora  to  return,  and  entered  into  a  aolcn^. 
engagement  to  rcjieal  tlic  law.      In  spite  of  this  engagement  exec 
tious  of  rencgadcn  from  lelam  took  place  at  intcrrals  in  the  Turki 
prorinces,  and  reached  a  climax  of  audacity  by  the  execution  of 
young   Muslim  for    professing    Chriatianity    in    Adriauoplc   in    t-' 
end  of  the  year  1853,  almost  within   sound  of  BritiBh  and    Frei»^ 
guns  battling  for  the  Ottoman  Empire.     The  British  ambaasador 
instnicted  hy  Lonl  CUreiidon  to   "distinctly  demand"  the  aboliti 
of  "  a  law  which  is  not  only  a  standing  insult "  to  "  the  great  Ea. 
poan  Powers,  but  also  a  source  of  cruel  pcrsccutioa  to  their  fell 
ChriatianB."     The  Porte  procrastinated,  and  spent  months  in  try 
to  Trriggic  out  of  its  prcviovis  promise;  but  a  menace  that  J^ugl 
and  France  might  panish  its  perddy  by  leRTing  it  to  its  fate  la  feace 
of  Russia  extorted  the  truth.     The  preWous  promises  of  the  ^ovte 
were  at  last  coufessed  to  be  all  mooushine.     Lord  ^tratford  de  H>^;d* 
cliffe  reports  that  he  had  been  informed  by  the  Saltan's  Ministcn 
that  "  it  is  thought  impoaaiblfi  for  the  Sultan  either  to  abrogate    *lje 
Mngulman  law,  or  to  make  any  declaration  ciiuivalcnt  to  its  aboti^*-o° 
in  that  respect.''      But  they  promised  that  the  Sacred  Law,  tho**?'' 
cecesMirily  remaining  unrepealed,  should  no  longer  be  put  in  fore:*-' 
We  shall  Bcc  how  this  promise  was  redeemed. 

By  Article  62  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  the  Porte  renewed  its  *^*' 
repeated  promises  "  to  maintaia  the  principle  of  religious  liberty   ^ 
its  fullest  extent,  and  the  contracting  parties  tukc  note,"  as  they  H^''' 
been  doing  from  time  to  time  for  half  a  century,  "  of  this  apoutaoc*^"* 
declaration."     This  was  in   the  summer  of  lKr8,  and  in  OctobC" 
the  following  year  Achmet  Tewfyk  Effendi  was  tried  and  eondooo*^ 
to  death  in  Constantinople  for  the  crime  of  helping  Dr.  Kocllc^    "^ 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  to  translate  into  Turkish  a  Chriiit**jJ 
tract  in  which  there  was  nothing  about  Ihlam,      Achmcl  Effcndi  ■**^^B 
a  Ulcma  of  rank  and  reputation,  the  first  Musulman  ecbolar  in  C*^^ 
atantinople,  with  the  almost  certain  prospect  of  becoming  ShciU-'^*' 
Iiilam  on  the    first  vacancy.      He   was,   moreover,    a  man  of  1*'*, 
character,  related  by  marriage  to  the  Sultan,  and  was  at  the  titu*' 
his  arrest  a  professor  at  a  Madressc  (college)  in  Constantinople.     'X^ 


* 


Great  Powers  interfered  energetically  to  save  his  life.     The  diploin^ 

the  whole  of  that  *'?" 
Achraet  Effendi  was  kept  lu  a  dork,  damp  dungeon  under  ground,    **  - 


COntrOYersy  lasted  three  months,  and  during 

food  being  let  down  through  a  hole  in  the  floor,  which  was  closed     ^V 
a  stone.     As  a  special  concession  to  the  Powers,  the  sentence  of  de^  . 
was  commuted  into  perpetual  cxUe  to  Chios;  and  when  the  prisoner  '^ 
his  dungeon  his  clothes  were  found  to  have  rotted  off  hLi  back.    Kn*? 

*  " Ewrtcni  Pi.pon."    Pieacaleil  tg  rarliamcDt  in  13oC,  pt.  xviii,  pp.  I8|S2-I,U'^' 
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„  meant,  as  in  all  sucb  esses,  pnrate  assoasiuati 

iXM  atxttged  to  escape  b;  the  aid  of  fome  Christian  fisbermcQ,  and  made 
}%ia  way  to  London,  where  I  made  hia  acquaintance. 

J)ut  Burely  the  Sacred  Law  in  such  mnttcra  as  dress  and  salutations 
l^j^jt  not  lieen  in  force  in  recent  times?  I  reply  by  the  following 
Q  ^jx  o'tation  from  a  despatch  from  Consul  Holmes,  dated  Bosoa  Serai', 
\_j,ril  17.  1871  :— 

*•   A  young  Christian  groom,  in  Uiq  wrvicoof  a  Turlc,boing  about  ta  be 

i^fKK'X'ied,  hod  t!ie  imprudi^non  to  drou  liimsull'  for  the  occ««ioQ  in  cortAui 

,j^,It»t«rs  and  articles  which  the  Turks  jcnlouBly  appropriate  to  persons  of  th«ir 

Q^^-n   rt'ligion,  and  hia  hride  in  gay  colours.     Tliey  proreedpd  to  thu  Christian 

g^xr»**t^ry  ouuide  ihe  town,  where,  in  tho  absence  of  a  cborcli,  miirriagea  were 

\h^rs   celebralwi,     Wliiic  thv  svrvtcu  was  proccoding,  soTcnil  armed  Turks. 

wtio     had  acddsntuUy  appeared  as  spectators,  were  obserred  to  collect  Bont» 

^^r^d  and  kindle  a  tire.     As  soon  ek  iha  oercmony  was  finished  they  seised  the 

u.nlinppy  pair,  hncked  the  girl  to  pieocs  with  th«ir  yatagans,  and  hariug  half 

inur<iered  tlie  rana,  tlicy  Iniriit  him  on  tlie  fire  tli<iy  had  prepared,  declaring 

ii^  clio  aflfri^jhteil  assoiutily  [who,  bviiig  unanneil,  wore  b«lpl<>&s]  ih&t  they  would 

U>aaa  treat  all  Ghiaours  who  dared  to  presume  to  wear  clothes  such  as  cbe 

Taarlce.     (In  Bosnia"  Turk  "  is  agi'ncric  terra  for  Muslim.) 

[Ac  Mostar]  "  the  Governor's  Cavas,  or  body-servant,  wan  walking  down  the 

sain  iitrc<^t  of  th«  town,  when  an  unfortnuntu  Chrij(ti»n,  working  in  hit  ibop, 

ricl    Vi'bu  chuaccd  nut  to  sec  this   ruaciiiooaiy,  did  not  rise  in  respect  as  bo 

tsod.     The  Caras  passed  on  a  few  yard\  and  then  turning  back  drew  his 

it43l  and  shot  th«  Christian  dead  on  the  spot.     It  was  nothing  unusual." 

OonBul  Holmes  relates  these  outra^s  on  the  authority  of  "  a  gen- 
tlcsrrtan  who  is  now  dragoniau  tu  the  Italian  Cousulatc-Gcueral  here, 
nd    who  waa  an  eye-witness  in  both  iustances."* 

T*bcsc  Musulman  lioaiiiaca  were  by  no  means  exceptionally  cruel. 
l^licy  were  simply  executing  the  unreiKoIable  Sacred  Law  of  Islam 
ora  Cbristians  who  had  inadvertently  ufleudcd  against  it.  Tou  active 
enci-gy  of  that  immutable  law  in  a  Musulmnii  State  is  in  exact  pro- 
pt»rt.ioD  to  tho  degree  of  pressure  which  is  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 
l^li^  pressure  is  greatest  at  CouKiautiuople  aud  the  neighbourhood, 
t>7  reuoD  of  the  presence  of  foreign  auibassadorsj  aud  there  the  Sacred 
i'dta.-vtr  a  consequently,  in  many  of  its  worst  proviaioos,  in  abeyauce.  In 
*orxi  c  of  the  provinces  of  Turkey  foreign  pressure  is  very  light,  aud  the 
Sacs  red  Law  is  therefore  in  active  operation,  us  the  wretched  Armenians 
kriao-T  to  their  cost,  the  Berlin  Treaty  notwithatandiug.  Many  English 
P<2t>  j>lc  arc  misled  by  the  fact  that  Christian  foreigners,  resident  in 
**»y  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  are  protectc<l  by  special  Capitulations 
f«"t»«:»i  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sacred  Law,  aud  cannot  be  cited  for  the 
?^oa»i  trivial  offence  before  a  Turkish  tribunal. 

^K3ut  Islam  is  not  only  bound  inthefcttersof  an  absolutely  onchaogc- 

''■>1<=  law  which,  so  long  as  it  is  under  no  external  restraint,  as  it  is  in 

^  1  d  xa,  excludes  the  poasibility  of  cirilization ;  it  has,  like  Christianity,  its 

•■Torkoy."  No.  16  (ifiTi).  p.  51. 
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FoUern  Man.     And  vhat  manneT  of  person  is  the  Pattern  Man.^^^. 
lalam  ?    Our  knowledge  about  him  is  derived  from  Moaulman  ^ri*"^.^ 
— sdmirers  and  devotees ;  and  what  kind  of  portrait  liave  tliey  drai^»~     '  '*> 
Divinity  is  not  formally  ascribed  to  hira,  but   practically  be  t^t^^—  ""^^ 
tbe    place  occupied  by    Jcaus  of    Nazareth    in  Cbrialian  theol*-.^^^ 
Mabomod  is  tbc  Mmtlim's  all-nowerfuriuterocaBor  witb  tbe  Most  Hi  ^-^  ^■ 

.^3  1.: : ,1    L.l.i„  a:........   : i..:„.J    .i.:i_  J^fi.t 
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and  bis  nniiiuc  aud  unapproachable  digtkity  is  proclaimed  daily  ^ 
the  minaret  of  crcry  mosque  in  the  same  breath  with  tbe  nni_  m !]? 
the  Eternal  God.     To  speak   against  God  in  a  sin,  bnt  a  pardo^^i. 
one;  but  to  apeak  against  the  Prophet  in  blasphemy,  to  be  exp^^^ 
by  death  alone.     The  taws  of  morality  which  bind  others  havf  no 
existence  for   Mahomed.      Ilia  will  is  the  measure  of  right  &111I 
wrong,  so  that  acts  the  most  wicked  in  themselves  are  made  hoi; 
vhcD  he  is  tlte  doer  of  them.     Secret  assassination,  incest,  onbridLdl 
hist,  are  in  him  exhibitions  of  supernatural  guidance  and  sanctiC^^- 
The  foundations  of  morality  arc  thus  orerthrown.      Right  and  wrar*! 
are  hut  phrases,  not  ethical  facts  diiferentiated  by  an  impaNxable  go-K- 
In  the  32nd   sura  God  is  represented  as  granting  Mahomedj  "  a»      » 
peculiar  favour  above  the  rest  of  tbc  true  believers,"  "  the  daughten    of 
his  uncles  and  tbc  daughters  of  bia  aunts  both  on  his  father's  a-Ksd 
his  motber'e  side."     "  Fear  not  to  be  culpable  in  using  thy  ligh  'Cs, 
for  God  is  gracious  and  merciful/' t     Another  sura  ('"^rd)  bids  h^  xn. 
marry  bis  owu  daughter-in-law,  Zeinab,  whose  bcauly  had  captiTat.^5d. 
him  IIS  he  saw  her,  in  her  husband's  absence,  en  deshatnUe.t     T'Kae 
God  of  the  Koran  is  thus  a  deiHed  Oriental  despot,  whose  relentl^^zsa 
will,  rcgurdlcss  of  morality,  ia  the  only  law,  and  who  has  his  favonri'^-ea 
— Mahomed  being  unapproachably  the  chief — whom  he  humoun       i» 
all   the  wantonness  of  their  lusts.     The  "  licentious  theocrat," 
Sprcngcl  calls  Mahomed,  declared  that  bi&  devotions  were  inflamed 
the  stimulating  pleasures  of  sexual  iudulgeuce  and  perfumes.} 

Add    to  tliis  the  perpetual  cousccratioa  of  sla«iy  in  Islam,  »_-'K»i 
the  degradation  of  woman.      By  Islamic  law  a  woman  must  not 

*  "  Plun  <1<i  conltMce  dsoa  lo  accoars  dn  Tres-TTaut,  s[ipu]Po  aur  I'tntattMsioii  da 
rrvph>:t«."~KIwtti-C'herif  da  tiuUiann. 

^  There  JK  Doniet^ing  incxjirvsnilily  rvvoltii^  in  thia  widaoioiis  atUsnpt  to  ouikc    '^ 
(ioA  ai  pnrrty  ii  ffmtiiiioiiti  p.indcTdr  to  th«  i&ordittsto  Iiut  el  *  leelMraui  XrtSt. 
•mmAur  tbaC,  witb  aucli  a  I'atWni  Man.  tbn  Khaldona  o1)«erveJ,  u  ■  ckknctarMttc^ 
Muitini  citiM;  "Ira  mniii#r«fl  itu  flatter  le*  app^tiUctuunela:  U  roniicktkiB  slatmS.' 
alnn  que  la  pitdirBBtle"  (U.  S06). 

X  "'Im  nibwla  Uusnltnu.  GtAit  afftlcii  profoade  at  Jndign^  de  oetto  anion.  ««ntnic 
lou  1m  lUBgMb     ll«bi>iB«t  b  Icgititait  pu  on  vcnet  dn  Cono."— Saint- HUaira,  p.  L 

8UiL»u  cnmelti  iryym  him,  by  having  thdr  «yea  put  out,  th«r  hsnda  out  olF,  *aJ  11^ 
bodi«a  imimled.    It  14  lu  couae^iQcnca  of  thia.  porhapa,  that  impstonigBt  has ^w^  l^i" 
a  favourite  Uirtwa  ixitli  MttHliiuK.     Tn  rovntKO  for  a  pstty  tmaitt  by  tfas  CtriaHba^^-^j 
CorduvAi  Uic  Mi'Hulmaa  tiuTcmor  iuifialrd  SOO  of  ttutm  alivft  witb  Ch«dr  Trnadi 
Ynu\U  in  rows  «loU|j  tbubauki  Df  tlio  river,  ADii  ordered  t1i«BUrvivon  (23.000,  b 
WODien  and  cliildroo)  to  noit  i^paio  iu  tbnra  days  on  palD  of  onciGuon,  Ml  vdtet  «b 
i«««rutUl«esly  enforced  {l*Mj;,ii.  74-6)      "        ' 
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uduted,  and  it  is  &n  insult  to  a  Mnslina  to  ask  after  the  hefttt]i  of  any 

of    hit  female  beluugiog*.       HahocDcd    lias  the  credit  of  luitigatiog 

polrgam;.       What  he   did    was  to  naakc  polygamy  cheaper.       He 

restricted    his  followers  to  four  wives  at  one  time,   with   aa   many 

coacubiues  as  they  plca»cd.     But  by  sUowiug  divorce  ad  libitum  he 

siiopiy  taught  hi«  followers  how  to  practise  aahmited  polygamy  after  a 

cheaper  fashion.      In  fact,  tliu  poaitiua  assigned  to  woman  in   Islam 

>s  sloue  BUlBcient  to  account  fur  the  decadence  observable  in  every 

^luulmau    State  when  it  has    ceased  to  conquer    aitd    han  settled 

^own  on  its  lees.      The  life  of  unnatural   seclusion    to  which  the 

i&XDAtei  of    the    harem    aru  coaclcmiicd    must  necessarily  enervate 

Ukc  Diiiid  and  predispose  the  imagination  to  unwholesome  thoughts, 

ihere  being  no  resource*  of  education  or^mcntal  activity  in  rcscrrc. 

IVIott  of  these  women  arc  slaves  in  the  literal  scusc,  and  all  are  slaves 

jaxvcticaUy  ;  without  cducatiou,  without  aim.  or  purpose  ia  life  beyond 

nainttering  to  the  brutal  passions  of  their  masters.     '\Vhat  hope  can 

"tJicre  be  for  sous  brought  up  ia  such  nurseries  of  friroUty  and  seo- 

■T&ality  ?     This  point  is  put  in  a  stcikiug  form  by  the  learned  author 

«r  "  The  Fall  of  Constautiuopic  "  (himself  for  many  year^  resident  in 

Conjtantiwople),  in  a  letter  which  1  have  lately  received  from  him. 

He  says ; — 

"  Odm  the  Mflhomedso  n&Iion  hon  ooastittited  itself  and  Islam  bscomoi  the 
''^oofnizcd  crc«d,  tlicn  dccAJcnca  iMgins,  Tito  position  aaagned  to  womra  is 
V**f*  coough  to  accoiiat  ibr  thi».  The  best  educated  Turk*  »ee  in  the  posiiion 
^^  thair  wooieo  the  hopelefisnesa  of  competiag  with  Cbristiuiia  One  of  them 
<Jnce  jiul  it  to  mi:  in  this  way.  '  Suppow,'  said  he, '  in  U5il,  you  had  peoplod 
ono  isluid  with  Mahuincdans,  and  auutlicr  with  Oliristians  of  any  creed,  and 
^^  two  p«op)e«  started  equal  in  education  and  inlullig«nce ;  what  woidd  be 
**"  result  nowt  Th«  Mahomedan  children  would  Imvc  Iwen  brouglit  up  in  the 
'***|»idily  ol  tliu  liitrunii  during  all  those  year*  the  eoas  would  hnvc  rvgaided 
^•>r  aisters  and  niolhurt  at  infurior  HijliuaU;  the  £.\ttiors  would  liuvo  hud 
***>  intercourse  wiili  thtir  wives  on  any  social,  UMTciirlile,  political  or  religious 
yj'esiiona  ;  the  wives  would  liavs  been  iguonuit  witli  a  childish  ignorsneo  a 
'T**'<^)(An  cms  Itanlly  imagtDC.  Tn  other  words,  the  ninu  or  t«o  geneesr 
^^tu  of  childrsn  would  have  boeii  each  practically  tho  offspring  of  only  one 
P**"«it  educated  by  conUict  with  hi*  fellows.  On  the  other  hand,  sadi  oluld 
?f<he  ChrlflUau  Oilt  would  he  lh«  issue  of  two  persons,  who,  from  conY«»« 
'^p**li«r  aod  wiUi  ihcir  fripndit  and  relations  of  both  sexes,  find  acquired  an 
f  "iCfttioa  which  was  wanting  to  tho  ^hdiomedan  mothers.'  In  fact,  my 
'"•tid'j  ides  was  that  on  pure  Darwinian  principles  tho  Mahorosdan  island«rs 
**>Uld  be  inferior  in  int«lligenc«i  to  the  Christians.  1  say  nothing  h«ro  about 
'^''alily,  thdujb  on  that  point  the  difference  would  hava  boon  grenler.' 

The  rapid  spread  of  Islam  has  been  contrasted  with  the  slower 
P^grcsa  of  Christianity.  But  rapidity  of  propagation,  so  far  from 
r**ftg  a  mark  of  superior  orgauiitatiou,  is  comuiouly  the  reverse. 
^^  rabbit  is  not  superior  to  the  elephant,  nor  the  American  weed  to 
I  ****  foreatoak.  The  rapid  spread  of  Islam  can  be  explained  on  other 
^^j^ds.    The  new  theocracy  oQercd  to  the  rtidc  brave  sous  of  the 
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desert  a  rnnnber  of  allviring  iucluccincnts  well  calculated  to  veld  them 

together  iuto  &  terrific  engine  of  dcstnictioa.    Islam  panders  to  man's 

lower  appetites,  and  imposM  TCry  few  lelf-denials.     It  ia  a  rcli^oa 

without   a  cross,  appcaliug  to  man's  Inst,  cnpidity,   pride,  love  ot 

power,  and  indolent  case  ia  this  world  and  the  next.     Its  ranquiahed 

foea  and  their  property  become  its  lawful  prize,  and  the  belierer  who 

falls  in  war  against  the  infidel  goes  straight  to  Paradise  to  recline  on 

luxDnoQH   couches  hy  cooling  atrcanis  and  attended    bv  black-ercd 

bouris — seventy    for   each   belicTer—who    serve   him    with   dainty    ^^ 

food  and  refreshing  vincs^  a  beverage  that  may  be  ({uaffed  withouL<^^^ 

stint    in   Varadise.     The  true  belierers,  moreover,  are  promiied  th^  "^ 

irresistible  aid  and  protection  of  an  omnipoteut  tribal  Qod,  whos', 

favourites    they   must    remain    no    long    as    they    are    true    to 

Prophet.     Opposed  to  the  rush  of  fanatical  barbarians  thus  stimi 

and   inspired    was  Christendom    on    the    onn    band,   distinited 

enfeebled  by  internecine  strife ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  Pernon  Empi 

enervated  by    luxury  and  shaken  to  its  foundations   by  mccen-^ 

waves  of  barbaric  invasion.     It  was  therefore  to  the  sword  of  conqtk., 

and  not  to  any  innate  attructiveuess  that  Islam  owed  its  early  trinm[»1^^ 

"  Of  all  the  native  populations  of  the  countries  subdued/'  saya  Finl  ^^j, 

in  his  "History  of  Greece  under  Foreign  Domination,"*  "the  Ai 

of  Syria  alone  appear  to  have  immediately  adopted  the  religioD 

their  co-national  race ;  hut  tbe  great  mass  of  the  native  races  in  Sy 

Mesopotamia,  Kgypt,  Cyrcnaica,  and  Africa,  clung  firmly  to  t>x 

faith  ;  and  the  decline  of  Christianity  in  all  those  countries  is  to 

attributed  rather  to  the  cxtermiuatjou  than  to  the  eonversioo  of    t 

Christian  iuhabitauts."      And  even  tbc  converts  to  Islam,  in 

first  generation,  have  everywhere  been  almost  always  proselytes  by 

pulsion  or  from  some  secular  motive.     They  arc  mostly  so  in  Afi 

at  the  present  day.     Tbc  two  great  motives  of  conrcrsiou  there 

(1)  the  sword  of  Islam,  (2)  tbc  dread  of  elarcry.     Tbc  slarc-hun 

aud  slavc.merchants    arc    Muslims.      Slave  traffic  is  annctioncd 

Mahomedan  law,  even  in  the  cnsc  of  Muslim  slaves;  and  not  o 

so,  but  the  torture  of  slaves,  such  as  mutilation  Id  case  of  tlicfCy 

authoriEfd.f    Nevertheless,  the  African  slave-bunters  naturally 

Qon-}lIusulman  slaves — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  they  discourage 

some  districts  convcraioon  to  Islam  as  narrowing  the  orea  of    -t 

pagan  popiUation  available  for  slavery.     To  escape  slavery,  therefo 

whole  tribes  iu  Africa  sometimes  profess  Islam,     The«e  arc 

fetitly  not  genuine  conversions.     In  India  the  caste  system  opeiiM" 

in  the  same  way.      Tbe  profession  of  Islam  ia  an  immc&se  so 

■  ;.UC8.  fj.Vxtty,  ■■llUidMMiuuti£ui4l'B>i>AKne,"u.  p.  EO.  " Ta tU aiaih cm t-" 
tba  cooquoritra  at  tbe  P«atnital&  fallomil  to  t)i«  luttcr  th«  coandy  csptcsMd  aJric 
th«  Klinlif  Uumr  :  ■  Vie  ouj^it  to  est  up  th«  Uthatiau,  and  oar  dcse«adaiit»  ovigk 
on  (^Atiui;  tlieiti  ap  na  long  u  Lilam  enduras.' " 

I  l]iu  "  HciLi>'^"  edited  by  (Irsdy,  p.  265. 
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^aIks.    to  low-caste  populations.      Ucrc  again  w  no  gcntiioe  conver- 

liotzM.  -     In  short,  purely  spiritual  causes  Lave  uevor  had  much  to  do 

witlm    ron%'ersioD8   to  Islam  anrwhere.      Aud    it    must    be  borne  iu 

xuIe**^)  in  additioD,  thst   iu  MaliomedaD   countries  the  ciiilclrcn,  not 

oTx^y  of  miied  marriogca  but  even  of  hcatlwu  parents,  arc  by  Uw 

rec: Ironed    aa    Mahomedanii,    although   they    have    never   made  any 

pro**"**'©!!  of  Islam/     Finally,  the  following  fact  reported  by  Consul 

S^*Kl">th  from  Larnaca  ig  true  of  many  other  places  under  Musal- 

j^a-T^  rule: — "There  exists  tome   I51X)  pentoiis  who   are  Musulmans 

in     xiame  only;   but  a   great  many  nre   Christians  at  heart,  but  are 

olilteed  publicly  to  acknotrledge  the  Prophet,  and  can  only  secretly 

testify  their  adherence  to  Christianity."  t 

.A»  a.  spiritual  force,  iu  so  far  as  it  erer  vas  one,  Islam  is  not 
tuJvanciug,  but  rctro^ading.  The  Musulcnan  world  ooataini  no 
loug^cr  a  single  centre  from  which  radiates  any  intellectual  light  or 
a.ny  sign  of  material  progress.  There  is  nut  une  Musulmau  State  in 
tbe  world  which  wields  independent  sway — which,  in  fact,  does  not 
ex.ist  solely  by  the  sufferance  of  Christendom.  A  creeping  paralysis 
Ixns  fastened  upou  Islam,  and  the  shadow  uf  the  devouring  eagles 
,y  even  now  be  descried  on  its  borixoD. 

2-low  stands  the  case  of  Christianity  in  compArison  ?  Its  Pattern 
^lan  is  not  only  to  the  Christian,  but  to  the  great  mass  of  intelligent 
nzici  educated  unbelievers,  the  highest  and  noblest  ideal  of  humanity 
tlscft.1:  history  records  or  the  human  mind  can  conceive.  His  teach- 
ing and  example  are  the  must  perfect  exhibition  of  human  virtue 
t^hu.'t  the  world  box  seen.  Mr.  Cotter  Morison,  iudccd,  thinks 
tltca.'t  Chrbtiauity  inculcates  so  high  a  standard  of  conduct  that  it 
"  Ia  only  adapted  to  a  very  limited  number  of  minds."  {;  Is  not 
this  a  fallacy  iu  the  sphere  not  only  of  ethical  progress,  but  of  intel- 
lecrtnal  ns  well  ?     Does    not  progress  depend  on   an  ever-receding 

Egusal?  The  artist,  the  man  of  science,  the  orator  or  poet,  who 
reatliics  his  own  ideal  and  is  satisfied,  can  progress  no  more.  The 
uecCAsary  coudition  of  progress  is  unsatisfied  luugjug.  Oor  I/ord's 
corzimand,  therefore — ■''  Ilu  ye  purfect,  as  your  Father  which  is  in 
bcsavcu  is  perfect " — is  but  a  declaration  of  the  universal  law  of 
pro^fresB  for  alt  intellectual  and  moral  beings.  To  prescribe  a  standard 
of  cx>nduct  which  the  mass  of  men  can  easily  reach  is  to  doom,  as 
I»fam  dooms,  mankind  to  stagnation  and  sterility.  It  is  its  excep- 
tioually  high  standard  that  has  helped  to  make  Christian  civilisation  so 
exceptionally  superior  to  all  otlicr  civilisations.  To  it  is  mainly  due 
the  fabric  of  all  that  oomplnx  structure  known  as  modern  ciriHsation. 
'"  tljc  degree  in  which  Christianity  has  had  fair-play  human  nature 
"»»  Ijccn  purified  and  elevated.    Slavery  has  steadily  receded  before  it. 
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.    ?••  Bl«-Bw>k  on  "  Keligioii*  PerBeo<.twii«  in  Turkey,"  (187'').  pp-  *0.  4fl,  51. 
X    r*  Coonil  K«porti  OB  the  CMiditiooaf  Chriituu  iii'iiirMV,"{lHtt7).P- M. 
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Woman  (whonc  moral  and  intellectual  ttatvs  is  an  unftuliDg  UxX  of 
civilizatioD)  has  been  raised  to  licr  rigtitful  poaitioa  as  man's  co-eqaal 
partner.     The  sacrcdncss  of  huoaaa  life,  even  in  its  feeblest  and  moit 
degraded  forms,  baa  been  establisbcd  as  a  religious  dogma.*     'Wars 
are  becoming  leas  frequent  and  immettsurablymnre  humane.    Popalai 
education  and  political   frevdom  Iiave  advanced  Dudcr  tlic  aegis  of 
Ciiristiauity  in  a  degree  never  imagined  by  the  wisest  tcachen  of 
Fagauism.     The  iudiutirial  classes  even  of  Greece  and  llomo  were 
slaves.     And    coincident  with  this    moral    progress    has    been    the 
advancement  of  Christendom  in  the  arts  tmd  sciences.     Nor  is  there 
any  sign  that  the  impulse  thus  given  to  humaji  progress  is  on  the 
■wane,  or  that  Christianity,  at  some  would  perBunde  us,  is  played  oat. 
Tbe  very  perfection  of  its  ideal  is  the  g«arant«*  of  its  ever-abiding 
velcome  to  the  quest  of  knowledge  in  every  dcparttncut  of  science. 
\Vc  must  admit  and  deplore  that  Cliristian  teachers  aud  tribunals  ban 
at  difiicrcot  times  opposed  new  discoveries  and  improvements.     That 
is  merely  a  proof  that  the  iustrumoats  through  which  Christianity 
works  are  fallible  and  sinful.      The  answer  is  that,  unlike  Islam,  thogi^'^ 
remedy  has  generally  come  from   the   bosom  of  Christinni^  itself    '*' 
They  have  been  Christian  brains  and  tongues  and  pens  vhicb  hari^^^ 
for  the  most   part,   exposed  and  corrected  the  errors  of  mistaki^^^' 
Christian  advocates. 

And  as  to  the  comparatively  slow  progress  of  Christianity  and  W.  ta 
imperfect  success  even  within  the  frontiers  of  Christendom,  we  mt^Lst 
distinguish    between    the    essence    of  a  system   and    its    separat^le 
actudeuls.     I    have   endeavoured  to  show   that  Islam,  at  its  bfe 
bears  within  it  the   ineurablc  germ  of  inevitable  decay  and  dt 
lutioa.     Tlie  hindrances  to  the  spread  of  Christianity,  on  tbe  otl^ 
haud,  arc  but  parasites  which  cling  to  it  aud  which  it  may  sha-Xc* 
off.     They  may  be  summarized  as  follows : — (1)   The  divisions         ol 
Clixiatcndom.      Islam,  too,  has  its  sects,  aud  many  of  them ;  but  tW.  -^^ 
close  their  ranks  aud  present  a  united  front  to  the  "  tmbeliever^^ -" 
(2)  Faulty  methods  of  propagandism,  such  as  neglect  of  rearing         '^^ 
foreign   lands  a  native  ministry,  while  importing  European  hab£- 
customs,  and  drera   among  native  converts.     (3)  The  discredit 
upou  the  Christian  name  by  the  lives  aud  dcmoraUziug  traffic  of  pK-  ' ' 
fessing  Christians.     (4)  To  which  may  be  added,  as  regards  Ind 
the  active  discouragement  and  even  resistance  which,  until  a  rcce— 
period,  a  professedly  Christian  Government  offered  to  the  propagati 
of  Christianity.     Chaplains  in  the  Indian  nrmy  were  forbidden 
make  converts,  and  a  Sepoy  who  became  a  Christian  was,  I  bi 
down  to  the  Mutiny,  liable  to  dlimissal  from  the  army. 

Eut    admitting    all     this,    do    not    slow  progress    and  apparc 


*  "  T1i«  dirlitiftn  car«  for  llio  sick  and  InSmi  v>s  vaknown  to  Uib  T»aa 
("Rcrvicoof  Mail,"  |>.  'iX).    Tbii  it  oair  of  liit.  Colter  Moraon's  nuaroMnHi 
)cd;giacat«  ofthe  sufKiriurity  of  Ctiri«ti&nity  to  all  it«  rivak. 
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failure  indicate  tLe  divine  method  of  irorktng,  wliicli  is  not  bjr 
lopping  off  branches  and  pnming  superficial  excreacence«,  but  by 
subtcmoean  approaches  and  working  at  roots?  Vi^i  \»  this  earth 
wliicl)  ve  inhabit  but  a  record  of  what  must  have  seemed  failures 
at  tlic  time  ?  In  the  retrospect  we  see  that  there  was  no  failure.  We 
behold  a  deTelopment  from  md«  beginuiiigii,  through  seeming  flawa 
ood  rniscarriagFs,  to  a  crowning  result.  Thus  the  perfection  of  which 
W  are  cogaii&nt  in  the  phpical  not  less  than  in  the  intellectual  and 
iwral  world  is  a  perfection  seen  at  tlic  end  of  a  long  vista  of  apparent 
fiilores.  The  progress  is  not  in  a  straight  line,  but  zij^zng,  like  that 
<^  the  Alpine  climber,  whose  back  is  sometimes  turned  towards  the 
point  for  which  he  U  making. 

It  is  therefore  a  superficial  view  which  would  confine  the  com- 
parison between  Christianity  and  Islam  to  the  numerical  proportions  of 
tbcsir  respective  adherents,  thoufch  cvcu  on  that  score  Christianity  has 
fio  reason  to  blush,  as  1  have  alrcodj-  shown,  and  as  Sir  William  Uuntcr 
l>&a  explained  with  respect  to  India.*  At  the  time  of  Christ's  death 
'^o  nambor  of  names  together  "  who  owned  themselres  His  dis- 
ciplea  **wcre  about  au  hundrtMl  and  twenty .'f  Was  that  a  fair  test 
of  the  success  of  His  ministry  ?  The  apparently  signal  failures  of 
CcLriatianity  have  generally  been  the  preludes  to  fresh  Tictories.  So 
It  tQay  l)c  now.  The  success  of  Christianity  at  any  given  time  is  not  to 
°^  x&casured  by  visible  results.  In  India,  in  Japan,  in  China,  in  Africa, 
"irotigliout  the  Turkish  Empire,  it  is  silently  sapping  the  foundations 
^'"_  rival  religions.  Its  ideas  and  principles  are  in  the  air,  like  those 
""iiimc  yet  potent  germs  of  which  physical  science  tells  us.  Only  they 
*^  germs  of  health  inoculating  iliacased  orgnniems  with  the  seeds  of  a 
'^Scncrate  life.  Christianity  is  impregnating  Islam,  Buddhism,  Con- 
"^^anism.  Paganism,  with  hopes,  aspirations,  ideals,  i)rinciple«,  which 
"■•^  gradually  but  surely  disintegrating  the  old  order  of  things,  and 
■''^paring  the  way  fur  the  receptioa  of  Chriatianity.  The  stranger  who 
*^«iid2  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva  or  drives  over  its  frozen  sarface,  at  the 
•^lose  of  winter,  has  no  idea  of  the  change  that  is  impending — no  idea 
**«t  in  one  week  ice  and  snow  will  have  vaniahedj  giving  place  to 
^*en  and  verdure,  white  the  erstwhile  quiet  and  leafless  woods 
**Il,  in  full  foliage,  be  resonant  with  the  song  of  birds.  All  this 
f**^dcn  tTTUisformatioD,  however,  is  the  result  of  forces  which  have 
f*^  »t  -work  long  before,  though  silently  and  invisibly.  Those  who 
P*lievc  that  the  author  of  Nature  is  the  founder  of  tlhristianity  arc 
■j^*ti8€d  in  looking  for  similar  methods  and  corresponding  rtaults  in 
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^  Nee  kit  "  Indtsn  Empire.-  Snd.  od.  pp.  263-1.    TLU  atlida  wm  written  l-ofom  tbe 
^|;*«fy  ol  Sir  W.  Hunter'i  int«ratinfi  hrcturc,  u 


*»J*^  "',  "  ■  "*"'«'^»  inWMeting  hrcturc,  umior  tbo  kamiMa  of  tU  Society  »f 
tfcV*t  BM  uioWfiueUioapprs.raiKsaltlieai'ticluuu  *' IsUniuidChriituiiulriD  ludis," 
^P^TrimstT  nnsibor of  ibia Review.  t  Aotai,  IS 
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"  A  MAN  willing  to  work  and  unable  to  find  work  »  perhaps  t"^* 
jfx  laddest  sight  that  Fortune's  inequality  exhibits  under  tB^' 
BUM."  Like  mttUT  another  of  Curlyle's  aunteucwi,  thia  is  true  oaly  ^ 
certain  pcraonB.  Competence,  claim,  aud  condition  are  uuderstoc::^*'** 
There  is  implied  a  Trant  of  the  neeciearicti  of  life.  A  poUtici  ^^^ 
seeking  a  constituency,  an  author  a  publisbcr,  may  bo  just  ta  cagec^*"  •* 
but  that  ia  not  what  is  meant.  The  Badness  arises  from  the  need  ^' 
the  seeker  for  wherewith  to  satisfy  the  natural  demands  for  foc:^^' 
clothing,  and  shelter.  He  has  been  born  into  the  world  not  by  Bj** 
own  will;  he  must  live  upon  the  earth  or  be  cannot  lire  at  all;  ■■^' 
oJers  all  that  he  has  ia  exchange  for  the  power  to  maintaiu  K:3>' 
home;  and  it  ia  further  implied  that  the  community  iu  which  he  W*^^* 
responds  only  witli  the  bitter  bread  of  charity  or  the  sad  sustenst*  *^ 
of  the  poor-law. 

Wc  may  assume  that  this  is  a  condition  which    it  is   the  daty       ^ 
every  organized  society  to  amend,  and  also  that  this  obligation  . 

more  or  less  generally  accepted,  and  that  the  question — how  to  J^^^ 
with  uuavoidable  and  temporary  distress — is  rather  one  of  means  tL 
of  priaciple.     We  ore  all  socialists  iu  the  sense  that  our  aim  it 
improvement  of  society.     Sut  there  are  socialists  and  Soctaliats,  t^^ 
though  a  distinrtioQ  may  be  signified  by  the  big   letter   at  the  001 
tneucement  of  the  word,  the  dilTcrence  of  method  is  not  less  marki 
We  who  are  socialists  with  a  small  "  a  "  are  infinitely  more  numcnx^^'^ 
and  we  are  marc  practical,  because  wc  take    a^  the    basis  of  rcf< 
the  experience  of  mankind    and   the   tendencies  which  appear 
radical  in  human  nature.     The  Socialists  with  a  big  "  S  "  hare, 
the  contrEtry,  anuaU  full  of  wrecked  ideals  and  of  manifold  failu: 
of  well-iueauiug  euthusiasm,  sometimes  leading  to  vUd  and  freuxi 
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wcj-temeot.     Yet  tlie  failures  ot  SocialiBm  b&re  prored  immcDscly 
^ — icetblc  to  the  more  ralion»l  body  of  reforraew  by  forciog  iuquiry 


looxa  sluggish  minds. 

X     have  never  met  with   a  mote  clear  and   concise  tleOiiitiou  of 

^yc\^\sm  than  that  girea  bir  Mr.  IlyDdman :  "It  is  ao  orgaaiied 

L^'tc^i^pt  to  substitute  an  ordered   co>opcrati<m  for  cxistcacc  for  the 

Lyi>esCDt  anarchical  competition  for  existence."     That  has  been  tho 

^  -tcl  ligiblc,  hereditary  cure  with  Socialists  from  the  time  of  St.  Simon, 

Courier,  Owen,  and  Louis  Blanc  down  to  the  October  meetings  of 

Hie  Social  Democratic  Federation  in  Trafalgar  Square.     Tho  ratiooal 

L^oinlists — whoarc  identical  with  the  body  of  true  Liberals,  or  Radicals, 

or    reformcre — may  rejoice  \n  the  titality  of  the  idea,  vrhile  they  point 

\^  xUc  failure  of  the  propuacd  method.     Both   brtug   recruits  to  our 

cver-advunciog  forces.    The  Socialists  nov  take  their  staud  upou  Eve 

demi^iitl'i  all   including  the   priiici|i1c  of  Mr.  Hyudman's  dcHuition. 

They  a«k  for  "  wclI-ordcrcd  eo-oi)cratioD."     TVe  seek  to  cstabliab 

well-ordered  competition,  because  wc  find  that  in   some   form  com- 

pct^itioD  is  the  mainspring  of  producUon,  and  that  moral  and  mstcrial 

stoppage  and  decline  follow  upon  removal   of  this   mainspring  fhim 

tociety,     I  propose  to  illustrate  this  contrast  of  method  as  we  proceed 

irtth  cxaminutioD  of  the  Socialist  ilcmaiids.      But  before  engaging  in 

tbis  task  I  uish  to  point  out    that   between  the  Socialists  and  the 

reformers,  between    the   advocates    of  *'  common    Inbour,    common 

tDJoymciit"  and  tho«  of  a  "well-ordered   competition,"  there  is 

Qiucli  which  is  shared.      Both  aim  nt  difTiision  of  wenlth   and  desire 

improvement  in  the  conditions  of  life  and  of  the  standard  of  comfort. 

iriic  first  demand  is:— 

••  (1)  That  no  Govemmeat  servant  be  employed  at  his  or  her  present 
^aa^^ea  for  a  longer  poriod  than  oigbt  hours  in  caoh  day.  This  alone  would 
i^«  room  for  Quuiy  now  out  of  worlc,  seeing  that  the  ordinary  hcunt  o£  work 

Oio  Post  OfTico  and  othL'r  State  Eilablishmenta  are  from  tvn  to  twelve  hours 

more  in  the  day." 

If  this  were  conceded,   the  Govommont   servants  who  work  ten 
»iij-»  a  day  woald  probably  be  paid  far  two  hours'  overtime,  and  the 
itiinatcs  would  be   increased  by  one-fifth,  with  injury  to  the  un- 
iployed,  owing  to  the  heavier  burden  of  taxation  and  reduction 
|t.}ic  fund  available  for  employment  of  labour.     If  it  were  revised 
as  to  prevent  overtime,  a  much  larger  wage  must  be  paid  to 
vorkmen,  with  stJll  heavier   taxation    and    further  reduction  of 
sloyment. 
tut  this  eight  houni'  demand    has  other  support   than  that  of 
IxaUsts.     At  the  last  Trades  Union  Congress  no  matter  was  dis- 
ed  with  greater  fervour,  and  every  speaker  recogniicd  that  over- 
was  the  chief  obstacle.     "  Thousands  of  men,"  said  the  President, 
i-il  to  secure   employment  in  couscquence    of   their  fcHow-men 
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working  overtime."     An  £)i^bt  Hours*  Bill  tm  dcmaadcd  because  26^ 
per  cent,  of  the  mcnibcrB   of  the    Boilermakers   ind    Shipbatldiag 
Society  wore  out  of  employment  mid  "  on  the  funds."     If  tH  vork- 
meu  were  iu  tlicsc  unioiis,  a  ])roliibitivc  price  couldbc  set  apoa  orer- 
time^  but  to  this  Trade4  UnioDtsts  know  tliat  workmen  outtide  rill 
not  submit.  Said  Mr.  Braadbunt:  "\N'bat  wretcLed  liypoerisy  for  tlenw^ 
to  be  asking  for   an  Eight    Hours'  Bill  at  tbe  liaudii  of  ParlimicD*  _^ 
when  they  tlicmselves  were  the  nica  who  were  defeating  erwy  cU/  C:^^ 
their  lives  a  ^hort  hours'  ftystcm  only  to  obtain  a  little  eitrawa{^<^^ 
Saturday  night !      IjCI  them  destroy  overtime  and  then   apply  tlie^^_ 
selves  to  regulating  the  hours.     That  could  be  done  if  the  unions  *&£.:^ 
in  earnest"     But  to  do  that  the  anions  must  include  a  much  l*'^^. 
proportion  of  workmen.     A  delegate  pointed  out  that  of  the  250,O^V) 
carpenters  and  joiners  "not  more  than  1M>,000  could  be  influenced    || 
the  Congress,  and  sitppoee  aU  these  came  out  ou  strike  for  the  piupose 
of  obtaining  au  Eight  Hours'  Bill,  it  simply  meant  that  33O,U00  ^tir^ 
left   to  jump  into  the  places  they  hod  Tacated."     It  was  calculatp^j 
there  were  6,rXK),000   at  work   under  the  uine  hours'  system  ^o^ 
900,000  unemployed.     "  Strike  off  one  hour,. and  750,000  adJilioa^J 
workers  would   he  rcq,uircd  to  maintain  tbc  present  production," 
"  Theo,"  said  ilr.  Abraham,  M.P.,  "  there  would  be  more  consumer?  « 
well  88  producers." 

There  are  two  questions  involved  in  this  demand — one  social,  tfat 
other  ftanitary.  Is  the  reduction  of  hours  demanded  in  order  tlaat 
there  may  be  no  unemployed  ?  Is  it  in  this  respect  final?  If  Ike^t 
tire  900,000  unemployed  under  an  eight  hours'  system,  are  we  lo  pro- 
ceed to  seven  hours,  and  so  on  ?  T  do  not  find  it  sa^estedltmsl 
eight  hours  is  the  utmost  limit  of  healthy  and  effective  labour.  113.31 
is  a  disputable  question.  We  may  admit  that  eight  hours  a  daj'm^ 
he  better  tliau  nine.  But  we  must  act  in  co-operation  or  in  i»Df»<- 
titiou  with  other  countrica,  and  if  we  coutiuuc  in  competition.  14 
which  there  is  not  n  glimmer  of  ending,  the  argument*  of  the  Cox- 
grcM  are  misleading,  because  the  incroased  cost  due  to  employmB^xt 
of  750, 000  persous  beyond  the  number  required  for  the  present  pK~»- 
duction  must  destroy  our  trade.  There  ia  no  way  out  of  tb  ■»! 
dilemma.  The  evil  roust  increase.  There  will  be  greater  poiet  ** 
and  continual  decline  in  the  condition  of  the  workman  with  rc^'^ 
tion  of  houra,  in  ths  vain  hope  of  making  work  for  all  at  eiittiKs; 
wages.  The  Swiss  work,  according  to  the  Technical  Commissicmex^, 
eleven  hours  a  day  aud  ten  ou  Saturday,  making  a  total  ol  sixtv-i'*^ 
a  week.  A  Swiss  employer  of  eight  hundred  hands  thinks  ten  kai 
better  than  eleven.  In  the  Rhine  provinces  of  Germany  "the  •unit' 
ing  hours  of  the  openitirca  are  twelve  per  day,"  and  the  ('ixBia**- 
sioners  report  that  in  general  appearance  tlicy  do  not  compare  unlsTOUi* 
abty  witit  those  of  Lancaahire.    It  is  encouraging  to  find  that  wit 
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«xces»ive  toil  of  scrcuty-t*ro  hours  a  week  «gain8t  fifty-six  and  &  half, 
and    with  wagM  considerably  lower  thau  iu  Lnuc»sliire,  the  German 
Mpixuiers  cannot    undersell  English  Tiirns  in  ucutral  markets,      Mr. 
M^a.thcr,  reporting  iipoa  the  United  States,  does  not  promise  any 
*^d.nction  of  Lours  among  our  competitors  in  America.     "The  long 
'    ^ouTs  of  labour  (at  least  sixt^  hours  a  week)  leave  hut  little  leisure 
ior-    the  workisg  classes.     There  is  no  half-holiday  on   Saturday." 
^^*".  Mather  finds  "  large  output  io  proportion  to  the  plant  employed," 
**i«i  "higher  prcsanre  than  is  generally  used  in  England."     "The 
S<>zi.eral  features  of  the  works  arc  order  and  cleanliness.''    Employers 
OBe  and  all,"  say :  "  We  hare  no  complaints  to  make  of  the  drink- 
*ng-   habits  of  our  people."       The    population  of   5  t,0()0,OCK)  drink 
^bout  half  the   quantity  of  intoxicating  liquor  which   is  consumed 
l»ore  by  30,000,000.     How  could  wo  hope  to  retain  our  trade  if  we 
*^opt  eight  hours  as  the  limit  of  a  working  day  in  face  of  thia  report 
'**oni  the    United    States? — "There  is  no  opposition    to   overtime; 
'o^iion  and  Don-uniou  men  are  employed  at  the  s&mo  works  without 
c^^coasioning  diflicnities.      The    Trades    Unions    hare  some  stringent 
■"ules,  but  they  arc  inoperative.     Some  of  the  lar^st  establishments 
uA.ve  nerer  had  a  strike."     I  think  it  is  clear  that  under  prcHcnt  con- 
ditions an  eight  hours'  system  would  tend  to  eulai^c  the  number  of 
**  tiemployed. 

<2)  "  That  all  uncuItiTat«3  Cnnra  or  othw  tatn!»,  Lrr  land  now  in  pasttiro, 
^"hich  in  the  opinion  of  skilled  agricoltnrlstt  woult}  pay  best  to  cuitivnu*,  ha 
*^  Once  worked  with  improved  machinflry  by  such  of  the  unemployed  as  would 
Pf'ofcj  or  nro  ncciiatoini;«I  lo  agriciiUural  occupalion,  T^icno  lubDurcrs  to  be 
^^id  lliL"  rst«  of  wag«»  wbicli,  in  the  judgraenl  of  a  bwurd  of  &ssesBor«,  nhall 
^■^  stiiliciQQt  to  keep  them  and  their  fiimitios  in  hoahh  and  comfort,  or  that 
"^clk  oecteaary  food  b«  supplied  at  cost  at  a  gcnernt  meal,  lodging  beiug  pro- 
•"•^tlcd  on  llio  spot.  An  equitable  portion  of  the  proflM,  if  aiiy,  derived  from 
*^clk  fanning  operations  to  bs  divided  from  time  to  tinia  among  tbo  pcopio 
^**^I>Joycd." 

'Xlbia  demand  is  purely  Socialist  in  charactcT.  There  ore  70,000 
i*^*«lof  Crown  lands  under  cultivation  to  which  it  docs  not  apply, 
I^**<1,  I  suppoite,  it  is  not  intended  to  grub  the  whole  of  the  New 
'  *^*'e8t  or  Windsor  "Wood.!.  There  are  parts  of  Wolmer  Forest  to 
'^ich  it  would  be  applicable,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
■hem  now  in  pasture  which  would  be  more  productive  under  tillago 
^^  ia  smalt  holdings.  The  increase  of  pasture  is  a  serious  evil  to 
''Hich  is  due  the  decrease  of  agricultural  population  and  of  productioo 
food.  It  is  one  of  the  sad  consequences  of  our  land  system. 
*^ ttogeniture  and  settlements  have  made  great  estates,  and  great 
***.tes  have  made  large  farms.  Then  comes  the  labour  difficulty. 
Y  *  »'ed  labour  on  such  farms  is  probably  not  more  than  half  so  pro- 
J***=liro  as  the  interested  work  of  a  small  proprietor.  The  farmer's 
^Pttal  i«  iasufCcicot,  aud   bo  demands  a  larger  share  of  the  profits 
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than  the  worth  of  liis  supcriDtcndencc.     By  converting  arable  into 
pasttire  be  saves  the  cost  of  labour;  lie  tnaj  obtain  live  stock  on 
<!rf!dit,  and  the  pmlitn  vill  he   ilivided   between    the  laudlord  and 
himself.     It  w  bad   for  the  comiu unity,  but  it  helps  the  pajmeot 
of  his  rent      llcformcrs  propose  to  change  this  b;  safe  and  orderly 
tncthoda  in  arcordancc  with  the  trarhing  of  txpcricnrx.      Observing 
that   the  teiidciir}'  of  Koglish  lngi)il;:ili<m    has  been  to   the  forma-  , 
tion  of  great  estatesj  we  begin  by  abolishiog  the  caase^  of  tba*; 
tendency,  and  then  proceed  to  give  the  land  system  a  reverse  opCi 
tion.     Above  all,  we  shall  bo  careful  in  our  projeets  to  ciilit.t  scl^ 
interest  on  the  side  of  productiou.     We  note  that  under  a  bett^ 
system  than  ours,  some  royal  lauds  iu  Germany  uerc  lately  purchaa  .^^^ 
by  labouring  men,   with   great    ndvuntagi;   to  thftaselves  and  tu  ^-m 
neighbouring  towns  aud  villages;  wc  have  no  such  expericncfi 
dealing  with  lands  in  the  way  demanded.     "VVc  observe  tbot  s^;!^ 
intercat  is   the  mainspring   of  succcMful    toil,   and  that  ic  is   n_. 
allowed  to  operate  bcncfieislly  either  in  the  EugUsfa  land  systeai  ^^H 
iu  the  Socialist  method.      In  the  former,    upon   nearly    ^'0,000,n(^ 
acres  no  man  has  the  full  interest  of  proprietor  iu  regard  to  sale  or 
cultivation,  and  upon  the  greater  part  of  that  vast  area  no  culUvstor 
has  complete  security  that  he  shall  cujoy  the  fruits  of  his  labour  Bt».d 
cxpcuditurc.     He  may  have  his  rent  ruiecd  upon  bis  improvemcnCi^ 
and  he  must  enbiait  or  take  his  compensation  on  qnitting.    Tfcse 
Socialist   plan  mny  be  no  worse,  but  at  all  cventa  it  would  inwl^w^ 
new  troubles  of  which    wc  have  had  some  esporicnoe  and  all  of  i 
unfavourable  character. 

It  is  possible  that  no  one  lias  had  ofBcial  service  in  audi  rdl 
to  distressed  men   so  extensive  as   my   own,  and  daring  the ' 
Famine  we  had   the  Socialist   plan  in  operation.     On  certain  vw] 
men  were  paid  not  according  to  their  labour,  but  with  regard  to  tti^d 
Dumber  of  their  families,   and  were  required    to   work  for  a  fae-  ^ 
number  of  hours.     The  spring  which  moves  mon  to  best  iaJii(b^c7 
WIS  removed,  and  I  took  note  of  their  loitering  sham  work.    TU^sm.^ 
are  my  notes  : — 

"  To  one  place  the  labour  was  the  formation  of  roads  in  a  sarnly  snl,  kh 
soother  th«  romovul  of  a  dirt  heap,    both  well  suited  for  the  emptayouDi  ^=>i 
unskilled  lnb«iir.     I  wxtclicdl  the  men  talking,  lying  in  llictr  bairftWS,  Ukira^ 
along  ti'Si  belwetn   every  ext-rtion,  and  desired  the  local  offioenton^B- 
mutiicnto  to  me  tlie  rcsulu.     If  upon  the  road-forming  th«  men  hod  mtlre^ 
only  t)icirft«rual  earnings,  «ach   would  have  beeoi   paid  less  than  a  f^ny  * 
day ;  the  dirt  Leap,  for  the  removal  of  wliich  the  comniittee  receired  £17  7*^ 
was  not  cleared  away  for  Jesit  than  £-170  (is.  6r/.     The  ooranittee  loal  the 
work  at  2if.  a  yard,  and  Its  execution  cost  twenty-four  timu  as  maefa,(r^ 
a  jBrd." 

I  think  it  far  less  injurious  and  dcmoralixing  that  thcvidimK^ 
temporary    diatresa  should  receive  a  gift   or  dole  with  tottl  iDii 
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■^'^KttA  abstiDence  from  voik,  than  thitt  tliey  shouM  be  engaged  npoa 
.^%xtxa  vbicb  destroys  tlie  difiuitf  of  labour  and  tcacbca  idlcDcas — 
^-aching  and  habit  noore  easy  to  acquire  than  to  abaodon. 
i^uppow"  the    trovemmcnt  were    to  nndertake  the    cultivaHon  of 
^yVtf^lnier    Koregt    by  the    unemployed,     i-lrst,    tbere    would    be    the 
^r>-^y3,clioua  task  of  selecting  tbe  men,  an  oiieration  iu    wbicb    perfect 
Vf3A-fcace  and   satisfaction  would  be  impossible.     Then  buu  must  be 
erecs'ted,  and  plaut  acquired  by  moueyToted  in  Fartiamcnt.     I  do  not 
SCO     "wby  Ibe  labour  should  be    very  much  more  productive  than  that 
ens^^S^  ^S  ^^^  Relief  Committee  of  Stockport,  for  profit  would  be  out 
o£     "tlie  question.     Sucfa    land  may  be  profitably  reclaimed  by  self- 
iolevested    proprietorship,  but  never   by  State-pnid    labour.     Let  ns 
gla.Tice  at  results  of  esperiencc.     The  demaud  is  that  by  the  unem- 
ployed— by  no  means  a  select  body — the  Government  should  engage 
in      n^culture,  auy  loss  to   be    made  good    by  the  taxpayers.     The 
"skilled  agriculturists '' would   find  many  a  field,  any  in    Easci,   of 
poor,  UDprofitablc   pasture,  and   tliithcr,  wc   arc  to  suppose,  with  or 
without  compODsation  for  private  property,  huts,  machinery,  and  mea 
would  be  sent,  with  consequent  increase  of  taxation  resulting  in  cou- 
tintied  enlargement  of  the  demand   for  State   employment  of  labour. 
We   could  uot  hope  the  promise  of  success  would  be  so  favourable  as 
that  which  attended  the  .iclcctcd  and  cutbusiaatic  followers  of  Onea 
and    Fourier  in  the  United  folates.     Oncn's  purcbase  of  30,000  acres 
with  3000  under  cultiration,  including  a  ready-made  town,  with  farms 
autl     orchard?,  was  far  more  hopeful,      Uut   within    twelve   montlia 
O-wen  was  forced  by  failure  to  the  rational  method  of  scltiag  property 
'va.   land  to  individuals.      Nowhere  could  the  Knglisb  Socialists  obtalo- 
auch  eucouragiug  conditions   as   those    of    the  Fourier  Assuciatiun, 
established  about  forty  miles  from  New  York  in  1&13.     They  adopted 
»Jl  the  policy  of  this  demand.      Aliout  100  pcrsoua  lived  and  laboured 
^Or  eleven  ycara.      If  the  land  had  more    tbuu  doubled  iu  value  iiu 
Odo  would  bare  been  surprised.     The  plan  of  payment  was  that  of 
tho  Socialist  proposal.     The  "  general  meal"  was  tried,  and  wc  Icara. , 
froiu  authentic  records  that 

**  aomo  BO  contrived  their  work  as  not  to  be  distant  at  ni«al-tim«.  They 
*Jwa.jri  heard  tho  flrsi  riniring  of  tlic  bull.  In  the  pruimratiou  of  food  tbera 
^U  be  small  rjtiautitieH  vbich  are  choice.  Tiioso  who  were  ready  do  eab 
*^zed  upon  such  the  tirst  thing.  Then  thero  whs  adoiIiltcI'im — the  social  and 
^*nitit(lc  men.  Th ism;  generally  secured  iho  odicoa,aud  genernlly  diroctcd  iaoll 
mdusiriiil  enlerprises.  Tho  really  practical  men  could  uoi  lalk  well,  but  they 
^txltl  become  indtgtiani,  and  grumble." 

And  so,  by  self-interest  wDrVliig  naturally  in  the  community,  it 
*5»«  at  last  agreed  to  diusulvc  and  to  realize.  "  The  property  waa 
*"lU,  and  it  brought  6G  per  cent,  of  it»  value."  It  is  impossible  ta 
^«Ut  the  conclusion  that  tLc  policy  of  this  demaiid  would  lead  to 
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uatioual  baokruptcy  bv  the  iDcrease  of  nnemplojed  aud  of  ttfl 
of  such  State-paid  operations.  Vet  those  who  arc  reformers 
fail  tu  recognize  that  ihr  Socialists  arc  touching  a  rcoJ  gricToncc. 
place  of  800,000  agricultnral  labourers  wc  should  do  far  better 
four  times  as  m&Dy  upon  the  soil,  and  this  change,  which  is  dfi 
upon  a  change  oE  law  as  well  as  of  national  hat)il,  vould  briag 
and  much  prosperity  to  the  overcrowded  tuwuapeople. 

I  have  DO  prejudices  or   pedantic  nations  concerning  intetfeM 

by  the  State.      Let  the   State  interfere  irhciicTcr  and  wbercrcr 

commonwealth  may  be  aided.      1  concur  with  the  Socialist  dcm 

so  far  as  it  urges  the  State  to  promote  the  beat    cultivation  of 

Croivn  aud  other  lauds,  but  cot  in  the  suggestion  that  tbc 

should  engage   in   agriculture   or  iu  tbc  payment  of  wages  vi 

regard  to  the  jiuroiaucut  interests  of  taxpayers.      If  wu  spread  dial 

in  order  to  rcHevu  distress,  the  end  must  be  disastrous.      Beca 

right  to  existence  involves  an  interest  on  the  part  of  every  mem 

the  community  in   the   soil,  because  the  law  docs  not    and 

sever  that  interest  from  any  single  acre,   and    atloirs  to    no  m: 

absolute  and  cxclusire  property  in  laud,  therefore  it  is  oue  of 

prime  duties  of  the  State  to  promote  vbatercr  use  of  the  ka\  ii 

the  greatest    advantage.     That  the  present  distnlintion  of  lain 

injurious  aud    even   dangcrouHj  probably  no    oue    will    deny. 

tcform  of  the  Land  Laws  will  dtmiuieh  liability  to  distress  is  e 

because  it  Vrill  diffuse  employment  and  will  provide  permanent 

pation  for  millions  whose   piixchascs  of  mauufactures  will 

benefit  the  urban  population.     But  this  reform  is  oue  qucetioH) 

the  immediate  relief  of  diatrcss  is  ouotbcr  question.     I  eee  no 

tiou  to  tbc  cmploymeut  of  iudigcut  people  by  Uovcmmcut,  wh( 

local  or  Imperial,  provided  that  due  security  be  taken  mguiut 

spread  of  indigence.     Dut  this  is  not  iu  the    Socialist  demand. 

s^cultural  misuse  of  the  home  eouutics   is  glaring;  it  may  bei 

in  the  immen»«  area  of  waste  land  aud  pbessaut  coverta,  or  in  a  < 

parison  of  such  miserable  cultivation  as  that  of  the  Isle  of  Wigl 

o£  the  coast  counties,  with  Jersey  and  Normandy.     It  is  notable 

the  depression  is  deepest  iu  Essex,  irlicrc  the  average  eixc  of  I»l 

is  highest.     Although  I  cannot  advocate  State  farming,  I  adtwt 

tliQ  Socialist  demand  points  to  a  serious  evil,  which  may  he  atae 

by  legal  reform.      The  Quarterly  Review  says  that  "  too  many  el 

arc  eudeavouring  to  live  out  of  the  laud."     It  is  not  by  the  « 

of  economic  law  that  the  labouring  cultivaton  arc  the  class  wU 

so  rapidly  dimiDiahing.      In  sixteen  years,  the  area  under  who 

the  United  Kingdom  has  fallen   IJrom  3,IJB1,0U9  acres  to  2J&o 

acres,  implying  a  reduction  of  produce   nearly  equal    to    C,O0( 

quarters.      To  this  reduction  of  the  wheat  area  mutt  be  added  48 

acres  formerly  under  other  sorts  of  corn,  makiug  a  total  red* 
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-ft^lae  coru-prodacing  area  of  l,085,il6  acres.     MocL   of  tliis  laud  is 

^2»e  poor  pasture  to  wtiicli  the   Socialist  (Icmaad    is  directed.     The 

anrrease    in   the  niimber  of  animala  xhnws  no  compensation  for  this 

cJ  «?cline    of    corn-production    and    banishment    of  lalionr.       In    the 

wi^rteen  je»rs  England   has    lost  3,012,0ft5  sheep  and  Scotland    has 

lost    38.130    sheep,    while    England    has     gained    l.OOR.WO    cattle. 

xa.xid  Scotland  lo8,X^80  cattle.     Tina  result   of  the  legal  alieaatiou  of 

tlae  people  from  the  land  is  being  added  to  at  tlie  rate  of  about 

100,000  acres  yearly.     This  decline  is  not  the  economic  coQ5cC|ueacc 

of  a  fall  in  prices ;  there  bus  been  a  fall  all  round,  but  the  production 

of    textiles  and  of  iron  manufactures  has  become  larger.      Tbe  cure 

^rill  not  be  found  in  protection.    We  liave  tried  that;  and  with  corn 

fc't    three  times  the  prcBcnt  price,  the  distrcw  of  labour  and  the  extent 

of    pauperism  were  more  severe.     In  1843,  vrith  a  population  fewer 

^y  0.(XH),OOO,  the  nnmber  of  persona  receiving  poor-law   relief  was 

l,53y,iy0,  against  796,030  in  the  year  ending  Lady  Day,  lS8r.    Let 

tia  now  trj'  government  of  the  soil  by  economic  laws,  such  as  will 

promote    the    spread   of  population   thnmghnut  the  land,  with  the 

**T"ge8t  production  of  food  and  the  greatest  welfare  of  the  people, 

'*  (3)  That  any  public  works  of  importance  in  or  near  any  industrial 
c*ntM — Bnch  aa  artisans'  dwollinga,  embankment  of  ^iT(f^^  conatruotion  of 
^■*»al3  or  aciutfducts — ^llOu!d  I*  begun  at  once,  instead  of  ilicir  cutjstructton 
"Citig  deferred ;  nnd  that  tlie  sunie  rat«  of  wages  ha  paid,  in  proportion  to  cost 
*f  living,  to  the  workers  employed  that  is  paid  to  the  agriouitural  inhourem, 
y^  that  their  feeding  be  cunductuJ  uii  wbokiKiIe  principles  as  iiboYc,  That 
"t  on  valuation  of  works  coiiiplulcd.  any  prolU  »hituliJ  be  showu  above  what 
*^clt  works  would  have  cost  at  rales  of  wages  for  similar  work  averagod  for 
H"*  last  live  years,  au  wjuitable  proportion  of  such  prolit  be  dividud  among 
**>o  Ubounrrs." 

The  first  part  of  this  demand  will  be  admitted.     The  Government, 

'^liethcr  local  or  Imperial,  ought,  for  the  ^ake  both  of  humanity  and 

*^^  economy ,  to  be  zealous  in  pressing  forvranl  with  tiny  ncceaaary 

Public  works  when  there  is  lack  of  employment.     It  is  obriow  that 

^'^  Xiondon  and  other  great  towna  public  works  do  not  afford  niaefa 

opportunity  for  the  unskilled  labour  which  is.  nil  that  so  many  can 

*^Qer.    There  would  be  loss  of  life  if  such  men  were  engaged  ia 

Polling  down  old  houses  or  excavating  for  deep  sewers.    A  distinguished 

P'^lantliropiat,  wrltiug  lutcly  to  the  Times,  said  all  this  had  been  done 

^  liancaahire.     It  is  my  experience  in  Laucuahire  which  makes  me 

'***l)lc  to  point  to  any  similar  work  in  Loudon.     Here  we  have  level 

*^*e«t»,  main    sewers,   public    parks,   and   water-works.     The  next 

l^cmiou  is  as  to  what  is  to  be  the  relation  between  the  eoinmunitj 

^"^  tfaoae    who   are  seeking  work.      The   common   liability  for  the 

""^intenancc  of  ei-ery  destitute    person  is  admitted.      It    is  further 

*^B*r  that  members  of  the  community  who  are  without  work  may 

^ty  claim  that  there  shall  be  uo  delay.     But   the  demand  ia  for 
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much  more,  and  seeks  to  rcE,ailaie  the  terms  of  cinplojmeDt.    Suliject:^ 
to  admitted  lialiilitj',  this  is  u  mutter  which  must  re^t  eitlier  iipoc^ 


some  ahstrect  right  or  the  nitl  of  the  majority  of  ratepayers.     O 
who  spoke  for  the  unemployed  at  the  ^lansion  House  clttimcd  th^^ 
expenditure  should  bo  made  "  in  order  to  give  the  unemployed  torn 
thiug  to  do,"  Bud  others  are  said  to  have  dcmaiided  work  "  at  th 
own  prifc,"  and  on  their  own  term?  as  to  hours.     Thiil  is  akio  to 
spirit  of  the  dcitisud.     To  insist  that  pcrsuus  shall  be  engaged,  t' 
they  shall  not  be  dismissible  for  idleness  or  iucompcteucy.  aud  t 
they  shall  l)c  secured  n  rate  of  wages  proportionately  equal  totliusci 
pcraous  cuj^ugcd  upon  dissimilar  conditions,  is  to  hind  the  commut^^ 
to  a  had  bargain.      It  would  be  alike  hurtful  to  the  social  lot  ot'    t.^. 
mnjoTity,  wlicthcr  applied   to  doctors,  barristers,    or  any  class.  r 

cannot  sec  how,  under  this  demand,  any  tolerable  arrangement  i|     -^ 
be  made  for  the  diriKion  of  Iiibour,  for  securing  any  reasonaUe  is^id 
relative  equality  of  exertion,  or  for  avoiding  the  consctiuccco      W 
removal  of  all  prudeutiol  restraiut  iu  regard  to  increase  of  popal  ^.^s- 
tion  and  lowering  of  tlie  standard  of  comfort.     But  that  ts  out  i^V- 
Holdiug,  as  I  do,  that  the  security  of  reward  for  individual  skill  tt.:^^^ 
effort  is  the  mnio^pring  of  prodiictioQ,  I  cannot  find  the  stoadpoi^^^^'^ 
on  which  an  ir>digent  man,  {lOSHbly  idle  ami  thriftless,  is  to  dicti     —^ 
the  terms  on  wbieh  he  .thatl  enjoy  u  common  right  of  property  ^-    i" 
goods.     Lotikiiig  with  respect  upon  the  idi-a  of  a  society  in  which  ti£=:7>l 
shall  be  for  all  Iicoltliful  and  temperate,  in  which  public  opinion  »c— *"' 
public  duty  shall  bu  auftlcicut  iuccutivc  to  coustruiti  each  person  W^     • 
his  or  her  apprupriiite  share  of  labour,  1  am  willing  to  accept  u  ■ 

duty  that  wc  should  make  progress  towards  the  highest  ideal  of  humi^^BB 
exi.stcncc.      ])ut  nil  my  light?,  such  as  they  arc,  worn  me  agsintt  tlc^K-be 
extinction  of  self-interest.      I  uphold  private  property  and  payment  ^      rf 
wages  iu  relation  to  the  work  done,  not  so  Qiuck  fur  the  advantage  ^     <if 
proprietors  and  receivers  as  for  that  of  the  cummuuity.     During  tldK3ia 
Cotton  Famine,  there  were  ninety  local  authorities  engaged  in  pulil^Ki: 
works.     In  no  case,  so  far  as  I  remember,  would  it  have  been  posiib^^c 
to  make  siucb  a  prvlit  and  lo!»a  account  as  is  now  demanded,     Lcm^mi 
would  be  inevitable  upon  all  public  works  if  every  indigent  man  vjtli:  ^nt 
the  prcHerihed  nrca  were  entitled  to  demand  employment  npon  tC — x 
terms  of  the  Rocinlist  Federation.     Shall  thotc  who  are  to  hear  tk-xu 
loui  have  no  voice  in  the  matter?     Are  they  to  make  do  prorisicvs 
agaiubt  the  time  whrn  it  must  bn  overnLelmiug  ?    If  not,  then  socte'f  t 
will  decay  ;  and,  far  from  approaching  the  higheat  ideal,  it  mayrslker 
sink  to  the  level  of  a  rabbit  narreu. 

Ideas  bhould  be  encouraged;  progress  is  stimulated  by  idon  of 
perfection,  of  teniperauce,  of  unselfishness,  and  of  charity.     Uui  io 
practice,   my  idea  of  society  ia  batted  upon  a  lirm  guarantee  of  the 
fruits  of  labour  and  of  abstinence  or  self-control.      These  ftuiti  toast 
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be  subject  to  puMic  cluniii  for  the  needs  of  Bocicty.     T  welcome  the 

Scciftlist  dcinauJs  ao  far  as  they  call  atteiitiou  to  eyils  which  arc 

the   nuic   of  so   much   of    Ibo    existiog    distress.      Tbcir   attack 

upon    private    property    iu    laud    can    hardly    fail    to    make    fair- 

mindeil    men    tbougliirul    as    tu    its    imperrcctiona.       Their    assault 

IS     not  more  bliticl   than  the  defence.      Private  property  in  land  is 

lot   estsblishol    upon   a   firm,  justiliabic,  or   ceonomir  basis  in   this 

oountry.     "The  jiriudiilc  of  private  property,"  anid  Mr.  Mill,  "has 

XI  ever  yet  bad  a  fair  trial  in  any  conntry,  and  1c?s  so  perhaps  in  this 

country  thnn  in  some  others.     The  laws  of  property  have  never  yet 

cotiformcd  to  the    principles   on    whieh  the  justification   of  private 

property  rests."     Tliat    is   the   doctrine  of  reformers.      We  seek  to 

cleanse,    to  n-pairj    to    strengthen   private   property    by    restraining 

excesses  which  Parliaments  of  great  proprietors  have  sanctioucd.     We 

•ock  to  establish  private  property  upon  justice  and  npon  economic 

►■^^ws.      Wbcu  private  property  has  been  duly  regulated,  it  vill  have 

»ri.    assTirancc  it  has  never  before  possessed,  and  society  will  be  TcUcved 

from  the  greatest  danger  and  the  most  potent  cause  of  distress. 

*•  (4)  Tliat  vrhcro  possible  light  relk-f  works  on  similar  principles  sbaiild  be 

ConiTutuci'd  for  those  woiutiQ  iiuJ  men  who  arc  iiiuuiKiblt!  vi  lieiivy  laUuur,  or 

*t»«t    iJK-y  l»e  engngeiJ  on  dothing  vt  nihi-r  work  which  tlit-y  could  (exchange 

vhTYjugii  ihe  Slate,  with  the  products  oE  tliuse  who  ara  at  work  upon  the 

band." 

It  is  natural  that  in  tbe«c  demands  those  by  nhom  they  are  draurn 

•noulil  appear  to  think  mainly  of  such  aa  arc  sick  of  the  ills  of  society. 

■There  secmB  to  be  no  fear  that  the  etorc  of  wealth  will  disap|>ear. 

*Wch  relief  as  is  a.*ked  for  in  this  fourth  demand  could  be  aflbrded, 

°ttt  the  suggestion  that  by  exchange  "  through  the  State  "  it  could  be 

P*"OTidcd   Hitbout   heavy    demands  u[)on  accumulated   funds,  is   not 

'*iTantcd  by  cxpericocc.      In  18<i3,  sewing  and  reading  schools  were 

"O^ncd  in  Lancashire  where  many  thousands   of  female  operatives 

*crB  suddenly  thrown  out  of  their  regular  employment.     Girls  and 

*oni^   were  paid   G(/.  or  8rf.  a  day  for  sewing  or  reading,  but  in 

•"^Ost  cases  for  learning  to  sew  and  to  read.    In  some  of  the  largest  of 

J|]^*»e  schools  it  was  found  that  "5  per  cent,  could  not  read  and  tbat 

|*r  cent,  could  not  sew.     The  wages — which  to  comply  with  the 

^alist  demand  must  hove  been  doubled — and  other  cspeuscs  were 

P^'ovidcd  by  the  relief  committees,  and  the  garments  produced  were 

Ktiiemily  given  away.     I  question  if  there  was  any  better  or  more 

^*c(u|  eipcnditurc  of  large  funds. 

^^*(5}  That  the  cost  of  tho  initial  proceediof^  and  the  payment  of  wages  b« 

l^fc    ^  '''"  ™'*'P"yi'*  ""d  thfl  State  in  cytiul  ponioits,  or  in  audi  proporliona  u 

~'1m  dctvnnined.     The  advaniago  to  tho   riiic-]iiiyent  ia  that  able.Uodied 

cnawoitld  bo  engaged  upon  bonclici&l  remunerative  labour  instead  of  upon 

^^HtH  workbouse   taiksj    the  advancD^c    to  the   State  would  bo  that   no 
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perTnaDcnt  piiiperism  would  roaiilt  from  tho  prcvuiling  depronioiu 

the  niutiicipalitieK  uid  Uie  f^iAte   should  at  once  organiie  tlie  nneinplofi 

labour  and  th<reHy  eavfl  expj;ii*c  laWr," 

Wo  bare  come  now   to  the  Bftli   nod  last  demand  of  tbe  S 
Democratic  Federation.      If  the  State  liad  been  so  liable  in  lian 
sbire,  the  waste  of  public  money  would  have  been  enormous.     £xpei^ 
ture  waa  generally  controlled  by  subscribers  and  repreaentativea  of  r^^ 


'^i. 


Ill  Ibc  bealtb  of  tbe  diolresscd  population  iras  uudoabtv^^^y 
ublic  health  imnroYcd  wlien  the  luland  ReTcnuc  from  tn\f^~/ 


payers, 

good.      I'uDiic  Utaiib  improYca  wjien  cue  luiantt  KCTcnuc  irom  '?Xr^f^ 
iu  towDs  of  the  cotton  district  dccliued  by  more  than  !!ti  V^^rmt 
As  to  the  parliamentary  loan  of  ;eM,000,000  for  public  work«,  irit/i 
irhich  I  was  connected,  the  operation  wag  without   cost  to  the  Stat^ 
because  the  charges  for  administration  were  more  than  covered  by  t}«e 
difference  of  J  per  cent,  in  the  terms  of  borrowiug  and  lending.    *Vc 
nauat  notice,  liowevcr,  that   the  arguments  by  which  this  demiod    m 
supported  involve  all  that  ta  at  issue.     I  agree  with  much  of  Lta.c 
objection  to  "  ueclesa  workhouse  taslis."     I  Have  seen  roen,  iriu^Bft 
delicacy  of  toncb  was  a  m^n  part  of  their  industrial  capital,  cn|ipl^s>d. 
irit}i  broken  and  bkcdiog  lingcr-nails  from  picking  oakum,  aad(ith&:K^ 
rendered  unfit  for  work  by  blisters  caused  by  the  stone  hammer.   1*0 
derise  a   fair  and  useftil  labour  test  is  extremely  difficult.     But  tKae 
Social  Democratic  Federation  will  see  that    iu  tbis  demand  they, 
auTTcnder  to  a  large  extent  their  preriou!!  j)osition.     Tbe  acceptaai 
of  all  their  demands  ut  to  be  decided  by  reference  to  "the  advantage 
to  the  ratepayers  "  and   to  the  State.      In    arguing   with  men  ■w'ho 
present  their  plans  with  earnest  cnthuftinam  and  who  speak  ou  beKaif 
of  Bufieriiig  nud  distress,  it  ia  very  agreeable  to  anire  at  agreeaus^ 
and  that  is  my  good  fortuuc.      It  is  not  perhaps  to  be  expected  ttit 
ratepayent   will  provide  employment  without  regard   to  their  on 
adTantage,  yet  J  could  point  to  cases  in  which  the  sense  of  do^ta 
tbe  indigent  has  been  supreme.      Hut  though  ratepayers  ma^  lux 
always  be  able  to  square  their    public  duty  with  their  pecoais; 
interest,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  directing  cooaidentuD 
should  be  the  welfare  of  tbe  State.     It  is  of  course  desirable  tlul 
"  able-bodied  peraona  should  bo  engaged  upon  beneficial  remonentire 
labour/'  and  that  there  ia  scope  for  the  labour  of  every  pcwon  ia  tlx 
kingdom    I  have   uo   doubt  whatcTer.       I  point  to  the  sjleot  ud 
neglected  ttetds  of  the  south  of  England,  where  the  pheasant  multipGa 
and  tlio  peasant  decays.     I  compare  that  poverty  with  the  riches  d 
Normandy,  which  the  south  of  England  might  under  good  laws  M 
easily  excel.      England   ought  to  bo  the  paradise  of  agricv^tnnl 
industry.     How  ia  this  to  be  brought  about  ?     If  I  felt  there  wuao 
other  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  accursed  laud  system  of  England,  vbidi 
no  Slinistcr  would  dare    to  impose  even  in  that  petty  part  of  tlit 
^United  Kingdom  called  Jersey,  t  would  join  with  heart  and  htndis 
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[«  socia.1  or  any  other  le^'olution.  But  the  remedy  is  open,  and  belug 
}iipcn  there  can  be  no  licttcr  way.  We  must  liring  cflcotive  reform 
and  a  rerersal  of  the  present  system  to  a  trmmiih  iu  a  I'arliumcutary 
election.  Then  we  moy  put  an  end  to  that  sy*tc(n  which  hos  made 
tho  rural  dit^tricts  of  thU  fertile  and  beautiful  island  a  playground  for 
the  rich  and  a  pauper  course  for  the  poor.    Meanwhile  we  must  deal  as 

»beat  ire  can  with  temporary  distress;  by  rates,  by  funds,  by  active 
solicitude  for  the  sorrows  of  the  poor.  I  cannot  recommend  co-opera- 
tive agrimltHre,  with  the  State  for  farmcr-gencrai  and  paymaster. 
That  would  lead  to  disappoiutmeut,  failure,  and  the  delay  of  reform. 
We  eliall  not  err  if  we  apply  to  every  proposal  this  test — "  the  welfare 
of  tlic  State."  With  that  light  for  our  guide  wc  shall  everywhpre 
nnootfa  the  path  and  extend  the  field  of  productive  industry  ;  we  shall 
wscept  and  appreciate  public  duty  in  regard  to  that  first  and  greatest 
of  all  national  possessions,  the  soil  of  our  conntry  ;  we  shall  be  carefal 
to  obtain  the  most  zealous  labour  by  assuring  the  fruits  of  toil  and 
tbo  results  of  ahstiueuce  and  self-control.  In  our  country,  where  the 
i^yrn  of  a  happier  social  state  is  hindered  by  Land  Laws  such  as  no 
i^oreign  potentate  eould  impow  upon  his  subjects,  it  is  natural  that 
Socialist  theories  should  grow  somewhat  ranVly.  I  do  not  under- 
^uc  the  utility  of  the   protest  they   offer  against    an    intolerable 

Ifoatrast  and  condition.  We  may  co-operate  in  declaring  that  the 
"dvaiitagc  of  the  State  has  been  grossly  tieglected  by  Parliament 
Tbough  1  caunot  accept  or  agree  with  the  main  doctrine  of  Socialism, 
>Q(1  though  I  claim  an  "  ordered  competition  "  rather  than  their 
*'  ordered  co-operation,"  I  do  not  withhold  regard  from  those  whose 
'^'^r  may  seem  to  be  that  of  greater  confidence  in  the  perfectibility 
''*  linmau  nature  than  I  myself  possess.  Yet  it  docs  occur  to  me  that 
*ere  I  of  the  poorest,  I  would  much  prefer  to  take  ray  chance  far 
"Way  from  the  dreary  dulncss  of  any  Socialist  system,  where  the 
tiaily  round  of  dutiful  labour  would  have  some  resemblance  to  a  work- 
nons^  test.  The  present  organization  of  society,  and  of  onr  society 
Tecially,  is  so  faulty,  the  laws  which  regulate  private  property  in 
'tod  arc  so  full  of  injury  and  injustice  to  the  community,  that  wc 
'^y  be  thankful  to  all  who  swell  the  demand  for  reform;  but  it  does 
"•^t  appear  uiireaaonsble  that  iu  seeking  the  welfare  of  the  State,  we 
•bould  act  with  some  regard  to  the  teachings  of  experience  and  with 
funicular  attention  to  the  motives  of  human  actiou. 


AnTDtrs  Arnold. 
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N  times  of  cliaugCj  sucli  as  tlic  present,  when  Cresli  growths  are 
contiuunlly  struggliug  up  into  daylight,  there  Is  some  danger  tha.t 


oilier  and,  hitherto,  well-lovwl  fornis  of  art  and  literature  may  disappear      i 
almost  unheeded,  and  that,  while  we  stand  gladly  watching  the  l)cicx'-^| 
utalk-liko  rise  of  our   new   apccimcna,  wc  may  become  just  a  Uttl.*" 
ungrateful  to  those  authors  who  have  gladdeced  us  in  furiuer  dayt.  ¥c?  "t 
somcthiug  is  due  to  the  old  age  of  the  great  who  have  filled  us  nit  Si 
the  fruit  of  their  genitis,  altlioitgh  their  ancient  quiet  claim  maj\^^^ 
easily  neglected  nraidst  the  press  of  new  things  and  the  din  of  Ic 
and  fresher  voices  which  to-day  echo  round  us. 

Not  always  is  it  either  just  or  wise  to  wait  for  the  hour  whe 
author's  lips  are  nilciit  before  wc  bestow  ftiU  recognition  for 
ve  have  gained  from  hia  work,  aad  it  is  more  than   ungrateful  ^o 
allow  the  last  years  to   pass  unregarded   of  one  who  for  a  loughfc 
has,  with  unStuchiug  indu&try  and  unabated  purpose,  poored  onthu 
brain*,  not  only  for  our   amusement,  but  in  accordance  with  monj 
noble  impulses,  and  in  defence  of  many  a  worthy  cause. 

There  is  liiing  amongst  ua  at  the  present  time  the  last  of  tiisl 
group  of  great  novelists  whose  works  will  make  the  ftctioo  ef  i^e 
Victorian  era  forever  famous,  and,  despite  the  fact  that  in  earlier  ilaji 
his  merits  were  widely  recognized,  despite  the  fact  that  his  hoob  ire 
even  now  trauskted  as  soou  as  written  into  nearly  every  Europtta 
language,  despite  the  fact  that  his  readers  in  America  alone  an  itill 

7  *Tha  iittiintiv«rcjuli^r  will  nutici'  in  Vm:  tvUovritig  mccn  that,  thtragli  I  bmfliJI 
gnoddcjil  lu  to  tiiogccicrnl  chnrjicU'r  of  Mr.  Wiikip  (  dfliiu'  ntnriBC.  and  diaciuHtlUl 
nietbod  of  nnn-ttiun,  1  linvc  bnnlly  writkn  n  wonl  mImui  hit  dcIiiaI  rtfla  "Om 
omim ion,  whether  i^rJonkblc  ornot,  ia  at  IcMt  ddihciatc.  Tbn  [inaeiit  utkiB  tilf 
miticuuM  to  dtal  vrilli  wliat  tlio  writer  tiudonc,  tad  it  ftppcamt  to  me  tktC  to  F*** 
)i>  thiK<luicriptioufitr  tLos-tlto  ofADalyaing  hi«  method  of  iliiing  il  wMtaoomaltU  <"* 
wlkich  Mr.  ^VilkisCoUitia  liinudf  would  be  th«  but  to  {'itril-fii.^lL  Q. 
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ibcrcd  bj  hundreds  of  thousaiids,  abore  all,  despite  the  fact  that 

Sdonc  irork  wliicb  of  its  kind  has  not  ouly  never  beeu  aur- 
f  but  has  iicvcr  crcn  been  approached — notwithstanding  all  these 
gs,  it  is  but  rarclj  wc  hear  the  namo  of  Witkic  Collias  mentioned 
England  iioirndays,  that  wc  read  a  word  in  his  praise,  or  hear  of 
slightest  claim  being  made  ou  his  behalf. 

F,  therefore.  Id  tbe  foUowiiig  (lages,  I  may  seem  to  dwell  more  on 
Bocrits  than  deficicnciea  of  Mr.  Wilkie  CoUin*'  writing,  I  would 
Lad  my  readern  that  tbi^t  article  is  professedly  an  eutogium,  au 
3ipt  to  thauk  the  author  for  pleasure  received,  nnil  to  bring  clearly 
re  a  somewhat  unnilliug  public  the  naturs  and  the  quality  of 
itcrary  achievements. 
Hiat  then  ore  the  qualitica  of  Mr.  Wilkic  Collins  which  gcparate 

from  the  other  uovelista  of  bis  time,  and  which  couetitute  his 
ial  claim  upon  our  admiration  ?  The  chief  of  these  can  fortunately 
tated  very  shortly  and  simply  :  this  author  has  told  stories  better 
L  they  have  ever  been  told  in  the  world  before,  and  probably  better 
I  they  will  ever  be  told  again. 

row,  in  this  art  of  atory-tclliiig,  Charles  llcadc,  Dickens,  and 
tcie  Collins  were  all  past  masters,  but  tbcy  were  masters  witfa  a 
jrcDce,  and,  since  tiic  art  is  almotit  a  furgottcu  ouc,  it  is  worth  while 
ote  in  what  the  diflercuce  cohsisteil.  In  some  ways  it  is  true  that 
tons  wrote  stories  uncommonly  badly:  lie  was  alvrajs  waodcrlug 
Y  from  his  point;  he  seldom  overcame  the  t«:mptution  to  put  iu 

a  dozen  new  cbnractcrs^  whether  they  were  needed  or  nut ;  he 
rgeratcd  hia  types  to  such  an  c:itciit  that  one  continually  feels 
cually  angry  with  them  and  him ;  aud  in  all  sorts  of  irrelevant 
ca  be  sticks  in  superfluous  eccentric  people  aud  amusing 
Icnta  which  it  needs  our  utmost  ingenuity  aud  tolcrauee  to  weave 

tbe  substance  of  his  plot.  But  in  another  way  he  tells  his  story 
klly  well,  giving  tu  it  au  ovcrpowerliig  seuse  of  vilulity,  touching  it 
me  side  and  another  till  it  §ains  something  of  the  multiplicity,  and 
light  and  shadow  of  life  itself;  above  all,  clinging  to  it  dcapcrutcly 

when  it  is  on  the  verge  of  escspiag  him,  catching  the  reader's 
rest  as  it  were  by  the  hair  of  tbe  bead,  and  compeUiug  his  attcn- 

by  sheer  force  of  genius. 
Ibarles  Kcadc's  method  is  more  methodical,  and  far  less  elaborate: 
oieooe  consists  in  n  perfectly  clearly  conceived,  dramatic,  aud  eon- 
AU8  narrative,  the  progress  of  which  is  never  arrested  from  com- 
lOement  to  finish,  which  is  subject  to  no  interruption,  and  burdened 
I  no  unnecessary  additions.  The  csRcntial  diifcrcncc  between  hia 
bod  and  that  of  the  other  writers  whom  i  bare  mentioned,  is 
;  it  is  entirely  a  personal  one;  be  has  always  his  characters  by  the 
ttt,  and,  so  tu  speak,  pinches  their  wiudptpe  hard,  aud  shouts  iu 
•t  "  Vou  say  so-and-so  ;  "  he  then  takes  his  unfortunate  puppet 
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by  the  throat,  and  ahovcs  him  lustily  through  whatever  part  he 
to  play  in  tlip  dniniii.      Bristling  with  facta  snd  argumeDta,  hubbliD^ 
orer  with  power  and    wit,  indifTerent   to  rebufTs,   and   imperriuus  L,^^^ 
ridicule,  thU  author's  penonnlity  and  hiji  atory  ahoiildcr  their  w^.     ^ 
together  through  each  of  his  books,  till,  after  rending  two  or  th^^^^ 
of  them,  it  becomes  really  doubtful  of  whom  ve  know  the  most,  *1^^? 
man  who  writes,  or  the  men  and  womcu  whom  be  writes  about.        ^3| 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  subject  of  our  article,  notiw       .^™ 
pccnli&rilicB  of  hist  method,  and  sec  how  entirely  it  differs  from  "^ 
of  either  Dickens  or  lleade. 

With  that  of  Dickens,  in  so  far  as  the  method  of  narrating     ^j^ 
story  is   concerned,  it  has  evidently  little  affinity.     The  narratj-T^ 
is  not  only  plain  and  direct,  but  nnencumbercd  to  an  rxtraordinaiy 
degree  ;  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  several  of  his  U]i>Jcs 
there  i»  hardly  a  phrase,  much  less  &  character,  which  could  be  sparcrd 
without  loBB  to  the  story.     The  plot  is  only  elaborate  in  tho  «ci)k  ^=>f 
being  intricately  vovco,   not  for  its  possesiiion  of  any  large  snonKXt 
of  detail,  or  for  its  dcvelopmeot  necessitating  many  characters.    C^  ^■ 
the  other  hand,  the  method  diverges  from   that   of  Ueade  by  1'^' 
absolute  impcrsooality ;  the  author  practically  never  speaks  in  prttf.r^'- 
persona,  or,  if  he  does  so,  he  speaks  as  a  voice  only,  leanng  oa  ipii  "^^ 
in  the  dark  as  to  all  perM>ual  idiosyncrasy.     But  the  difference  to  t:^^^ 
noted  lies  deeper  than  that,  for  in  Wilkic  Collins'  itoiies  the  rcsiJt     ^^ 
brought  about  by  a  sustained  and  definite  action  and  reaction  c= 
character  and  eircumstanec,  which  is  only  in  a  xerf  minor  d< 
present  in  either  Djckeus  or  Rcade. 

U  would  be  fair  to  say  of  the  latter  authors  that  their  c 
might  have  acted  iu  many  otherstorica,  but  of  Collins  that  his  stori: 
oould  not  have  been  acted  by  any  other  characters.     The  conn 
vitlt  the  special  story  is,  in  the  first  cose,  auperticial ;  in  the 
essential.     I  am   not  seeking  now,  be  it  remembered,  to  com 
these  men  to  tho  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  nny  one  of   t 
I  am  trying  only  to  point  out  dtQercnccs.      What  is  needed  at 
present  day  is  that  we  should  admire  all  three  a  great  deal  more 
we  do,  not  that  we  should  admire  one  at  the  eipcnse  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Wilkie  Collins'  first  essay  in  novel-writing  was  an  hiatorii 
romance  entitled  *'Antonina;  or,  the  Fall  of  Rome,"  and  is  remarkahl 
chiefly  for  the  fact  that  though  it  possessed  various  merits,  such  as  coi 
sidernblc  power  of  descriptive  writing,  and  clear  perception  of  charac 
yet  it  affords  us  no  hint  of  the  author's  special  faculty — the  power 
concentrating  the  interest  of  the  story,  and  bringing  all  the  actions 
his  characters    into    close  relation   witli  it.     It  is,  in  my  oiiioioD, 
rery  dull  and  iiultc  unreadable  book  ;    and   so   the  public  appoirntl; 
thought,  for  the  work  created  no   stir,  and  even  after  the  author  h*i 
acliicred  popularity,  was  seldom  spoken  of,  much  less  read. 
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TVell,  we  need  only  say  that  the  boolc  wm  a  failure ;  whatever  Mr. 

-^j^^'ilkic  Collins'  gifts  might  be, it  was  evident  he  hail  not  as  yet  found 

^2:s.cir  right  direction.     Accordingly,  in  the  next  story  there  ia  an 

y:s.  tirely  new  departure,  and  "  Basil "  tabes  us  from  ancient  Home  to 

^f9.  «  Tcry  centre  of  modem  London  life  :  the  story  prnctically  begins 

ij:^      >n  omnibas,  and  the  chief  characters  arc  a  maoagiog  clerk,  and  a 

rg:^  <ndraper'8  daughter. 
"When  I  think  of  the  period  in  which  this  novel  wa»  written  and 
•ax^  1)]ished,  I  confca  I  5nd  it  difficult  to  nnderatand  the  tolerance  thai 
ia,-a.ast  have  been  »hova  it  by  the  Press,  for  it  is  as  frank  in  its  dealings 
^  ■wK't-h  a  certain  phase  of  the  affections  as  Daudct  himself,  and,  indeed, 
^P  I  believe  it  was  attacked  in  certain  quarters  on  thia  score.* 
^^  Sbortly  put,  the  story  recounts  how  a  young  man  of  ancient  family 
k  moJries  secretly  the  daughter  of  a  succcMful  linondraper,  nnd  submits 
^P  tt»  »  restriction,  imposed  on  him  by  her  father,  of  leaving  his  wife  at 
i^^the  chnrch  door,  in  order  that,  if  possible,  his  father's  consent  may 
I  be  obtained  before  tlie  marriage  is  openly  acknowledged.  The  motives 
^h  of  t.lic  llnendraper  in  making  this  somewhat  extraordinary  arrange- 
^^  mont  are  oiplaincd  by  a  fear  of  losing  his  well-born  son-in-law  on  the 
^^  one  liaud,  ixud  the  desire  to  gain  time  for  completing  the  education 
^■of  tk.i%  daughter,  and  for  selecting  n  favourable  opportunity  for 
^^wirxning  the  conicnt  of  his  son-in-law's  father.  In  the  meantime, 
_the  managing  clerk,  who  has  hitherto  assisted  in  educating  the  girl, 
id  wrho  has  always  intended  to  marry  her  himself,  acqnircs  great 
iflucncc  over  her,  and  finally  seduces  her  tie  very  night  before 
||the  year's  probation  expires.  Through  a  series  of  accidents, 
lil  becomes  a  witness  to  his  oiru  dishonour,  and  the  remainder 
-tlic  book  is  token  up  with  his  vengeance  on  the  seducer  and  its 
»iisoqucncc«,  This,  it  will  he  observed,  is  a  tolerably  etroug  etory, 
aad  can  hardly  be  said  to  bo  a  pleasant  one;  nor  would  it  be  worth 
while  dwelling  on  the  subject  were  it  not  that  it  shons  the  rise  in 
oiiir  author  of  tbat  peculiar  faculty,  the  development  of  which  was 
•ftei-wards  to  render  bim  unrivalled  in  his  line.  A  single  powerful 
noo-ti^fc,  a  single  snstuiued  purpose,  runs  thronghout  the  hook  ;  towards 
*'  Cvtrything  tcuda,  and  in  counu{;tiun  with  it  every  incidtnt  occurs. 
diAx-nctcrscomcandgoiu  entire  subordination  to  the  part  tlicy  havcto 
play  in  the  story,  and  yet  they  do  this  naturally.  The  action  of  the 
ooolc  depends  on  the  influence  exercised  by  character  over  cireum- 
at&zace;  the  determining  impulse  of  each  event  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  mental  idiosyncrasy  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  chief  iiersonages. 
It    i»    this  which  makes  the  book  organic,  and  from  this  method  of 

"^  ^M  ~ant  jt%n  alter  the  book  was  published,  Collins  wrote  ia  ttie  pivfaoo  to  &  new 
r*»ittr»«»,  '■  I  aUowetl  tlie  iinirJMit  iiiUint«rpi«tB,tiou  of  certain  i>erfeL-tly  innocwut  pasug«B 
'^*-l>i«  booktOMMrC  ttaclf  .-u  ofTnuaiTety  u  !t  plosed,  witlinut  truulhUii];  mywil  ta  pro- 
«•&  ^Maical  so  upnaaioiti^l  uptuion  wliiuk  Aroused  iii  ine  uu  ntbor  fculio^  t^iim  n  fediag 
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treatment  Mr.  T^'ilkie  CoUini  in  each  of  IiIb  succeaiio^  books  ha*, 
with  rare  exceptions,  never  departed.     Tlione  who  arc  iutercstcil 
pbj'siotugtcal  eontrastH,  can  trace  vtlh  pleasure  ltir(iu{;hout  "  Basil "  t 
manner  in  which  tlio  varj'ing  iiliotviiernsies  and  motivci,  oE  tbe  pco^ 
concerned,  combine  to  produce  the  catastropbc  of  tbe  book — thepr 
of  Itasil'd  father ;  the  ovcr-crcdulity  and  timorousncss  of  Itisil  him«i^^_  -~^ 
the  terrified  submission  of  Mrs.  Sherwin,  the  mother  of  the  hen>i^~^     ■' 
tbe  meanuess  and  selfishness  of  ber  husband  ;  the  vanity  and  bcartl^^^_' 
Rcasof  Margaret  herself,  arc  all  as  much  factors  in  the  cataiitiot-;^*^ 
as  the  dclibemtc,  cold-blooded  scheming  of  the  villain  of  the  it<:^^..^ ' 
Gradunllr,  as  one  reads  the  book,  a  sense  of  inevitable  calaniilfmiiLb}' 
with  our  interest :  tbe  final  catastrophe  eoroc«  almost  as  a  relief,    l^^^ 
is  the  (ccrct  of  Collins'  power  as  a  story-teller ;  otlier  authors  may  tc>ii, 
struct  a  plot  with  as  ^rcat  ingenuity,  or  tell  us  a  story  of  as  cntrq^^^.. 
ing  intcrcit.  but  no  other  writer  baa  so  well  succeeded  in  producin. 
upon  his  reader*  the  sanm  sense  of  iucvitablcoess  and  reality;  tbeae 
plots  are  not  only  poaaiUlc,  they  are  imperafive ;  not  only  might  thiiifi 
have  happened  thus  ;  tbcy  could  not  have  happened  otherwise. 

Let  us  consider  the  means  by  which  the  author  attained  tlm  per- 
fection of  talc-tcIliDg.  JScforc  ttc  epcak  of  his  method  in  6et«.sli 
hear  what,  in  Mr.  Collins'  personal  opiutOD,  a  work  or  fiction  should  Ivc- 

"  Believing  tliat  ilia  Novel  and  the  Play  are  twin-Biatera  in  Lite  faaiily  of 
Fiction  ;  itisil  tb«  [>n«  is  a  drama  narrated,  imd  tli«  other  is  a  drama  uu«3.  t 
nai  th.it  all  the  strong  and  deep  emotions  which  tlio  riay-writer  ia  privUcg-*?* 
to  esciiv,  ih«  Nov«I-writ«r  ii  ]rnvlleg«d  to  excite  alio,  I  have  not  thought  »t 
eitlifr  [Mjlitic  or  nco'Rioiry,  while  ^idheriag  to  realities,  to  ndhere  to  ereij-J^^y 
n^niiiicM  only.  In  other  word*,  I  liiivc  not  stooped  m  low  as  to  aanie  rajsMslf 
of  the  xcadcr'a  btlivt'  io  the  probabilily  of  my  story,  by  nutvor  once  oallitig  «3«n 
him  for  the  e.Tercise  of  hia  faith.  Those  extr»orainary  accidrnls  and  cttr»'t* 
whicli  linpjH-ii  to  fow  men,  seemed  to  me  to  bi-  as  Ipgitimate  materials  f"5or 
fiction  to  work  with — when  lliero  wits  a  good  object  in  using  thi'in — u  tjfa* 
ordinary  nccidcnia  and  eveota  which  may,  nnd  do,  Imppui  to  us  all.  f>y 
appealing  to  gf^nuine  sources  of  interest  ici/Ain  the  readei's  own  vxp«ri<BC^^  I 
could  ceriainiy  gain  his  Attention  to  begin  with;  but  it  would  be  only  bysppe^^I- 
iiig  to  other  soufcvs  (as  genuine  in  their  way)  &ej/imii  his  own  eapi-iieaoe,  it*  -"*  I 
I  con1d  hopff  lo  lix  his  iutervst  and  excitfl  bis  sutrpcnse,  to  occupy  his  lirrp  ^""^ji 
f««IiDgR,  or  to  stir  his  nobler  thoaghtA.''  ^H 

No  statement  could   be  more  precise,  or,  with  regard  to  the  trt  *^^™J 
fiction,  more  correct;  it  is  rot  only  true,  but  it  covens,  either  t:^*>M| 
prcssly  or  by    implication,  the  whole    ground  of    legitimate  aor^^-^ 
telling.     To  have  something  worth  the  telling,  and  to  say  it  iu  il»  <3: 
clearest  and  most  vivid  manner,  and  to  say  it  in  such  a  way  as  tocicit-"  ^ 
the  reader's  suspense,  stir  his  emotion,  and  excite  his  nobler  aipir 
tions — this  is  to  be  a    story-teller  indeed;  and  who   would  not  b^ 
"Qroud  it  bis  work  satisfied  such  conditions?     At  the  risk  of  vcsryintf 
ly  readers,  1  will  repeat  that  on  such  or  similar  principles  all  oa^^- 
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gnat  aoreiisU  liavo  hitherto  worked.     The  cltief  fouodatioa  of  the 

***  offictiou  is  the  drama,  i»  every  one  who  has  hoard  a  NeapoHtnn 

w  an  EBstcrn  story-teller  will  reiutity  admit;  nnd  the  reason  of  thi» 

^  that  the  most  perfect  presentment  of  a  linman  being  is  not  the 

■Qal^is  of  his  motiTCB,  but  the  embodiment  of  himself;  the  ]>re- 

^CQtiug;  him,  so  to   speak,  on   the  stnge  of  your  book,  nad  letting 

bint  act  there  as  be  would  do  "  on  the  boards,"  or  as  he  would  iui 

tbat  life  of  which  his  actioa   "  on  the  boards  "  is  an    imitatioa- 

In    other  words,  for  the  purpose  of  story- telling,  the  dramatic  is  a 

\    *Kiore  powerful  form  Uian  the  literary,  than  the  analytical.     Moreover, 

"   *ht8  form  becomes  more  imperative  in  proportion  to  the  interest  of  the 

Btory  which  ia  beiag  told ;  indeed,  at  crucial  moments  even  the  most 

Analytical  of  fiction  writers  are  forced  intothe  stmpledramatic  melbods; 

'^vlicn  they  come  to  the  point,  theii'  characters  act  their  parts,  cot 

>3  -ar-ratc  them.   Que  great  difference  between  Wilkie  Collins  and  other 

"Writer*,  who  more  or  less  appreciate  the  force  of  this  truth,  is  that  he 

c^OQBt^uct9  his  stories  throughout  on  the  above-mentioned  principle ; 

l»i»    characters  reveal  alike  themselves  and   the  work  on  which  they 

^re  engaged,  by  their  actions  and  speech.   The  authortellsus  corapara> 

'lively  little  about  them,  and    in    many  minor  instances  lie  tella  as 

tt.l>solutcly  nothing.     Think,  for  example,  of  the  old  servant,  Gabriel 

^ctteredgc,  in  "  The  Moonstone,"  who  exhibits  himself  so  clearly  br 

means  of  his  diary  in  the  first  few  pages  of  the  book  that  we  know  him 

**    intimately  an  our  personal  friends. 

*'  Well,  (here  1  wna  in  clover, you  will  aay.  Plncod  in  a  posltioa  oftrustanj 
oonour,  Vi'nh  u  little  cttUage  of  my  own  lo  live  in,  with  my  rounds  oa  th« 
**tttt«  to  ncciipy  ina  in  tb«  morniug,  nnd  my  accounts  ia  tlie  &(t»rnoon,  and 
*'*y  pipu  and  tny  *  Hobiusvu  Criuuo'  in  the  vvc-uing — tvliiit  more  could  I 
l**>«»aab!y  want  to  make  mo  liappy  ?  Ecajionibct  what  Adam  wautf^i  when  be 
"^^  as  alone  in  the  Garden  of  Eden ;  and  if  you  don't  blame  it  in  Adam,  don't 
'  '■»**♦  ii  in  m«. 

"  The  WDmaa  I  lixod  my  eye  on,  vtu  tbc  woman  who  kept  house  for  me 

•k  my  cottage.     Her  name  was  Selina  Goby.     I  «gree  witb  clie  iiito  Williitiii 

j^bbeit  about  picking  a  wifo.     tiee  ihal  sh*  chewa  her  food  woll,  and  «t9 

^^r  fiKt  down  lirmly  oil  thv  ground  vrbcii  sbo  walks,  and   ynu're  all  right. 

**«llna  Goby  was  all  right  in  botli  iliefie  reip«cts,  which  waj  one  rcaaoa  for 

^Arrjing  her.     Ibadanuther  reason,  likewiuc,  cntiroly  of  my  own  discovering. 

"•'bii.,  bving  a  single  woiDaD,,made  mc  pay  lo  much  a  wouk  for  her  board 

*'*d  Kpriccs.     Seliua,  being  my  wifu.  couldn't  charge   for  her  bonrd,  and 

^^uld  have  to  give  me  licr  survices  fat  ni>thiQ^.     Tbul  was  the  point  of  view 

^  't^ked  at  it  frotu.    Economy — with  »  diuAi  of  love.     I  put  it  to  my  mistresF, 

**•  lU  duly  tH>ui)d,  JHiit  us  I  had  put  it  to  myself. 

"  "l  havtt  liKt-n  turning  Scliua  Goby  over   in   my  mind,'  1  said,  'and  1 
**"nV,  Bit  lady,  it  will  M  chvaper  to  umriy  ber  than  to  keep  btr.' 

"  Wy  [i»dy  burst  out  Uughin;,  and  raid  slio  didn't  know  which  to  be  most 

""^clwd  at — roy  JauRUDgB  or   my  (>rificiple9.      Some   joke    tickled    her,  I 

'*fPf«e,  of  the  i'jfl  Uial  you  cnii't  Uiko  uiilt*i  you  aro  a  jtorion  of  quality. 

^odMitaadiiig  nothing  mjwlf  but  Uiul  1  was  free  lo  put  it   ikjei   lo  Selinii, 

**«otaii<lpntit  aceordingly.     And  what  did  Selina  sjty  ?     Lord  I   bow  little 

J*"  mmi  know  of  wonen,  if  you  ask  that.    Of  courso  she  said,  To«. 
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"As  ray   tim4   grav  i)ear«r,  ind  tharc  got  to  bn  LiUe  of  my  having 
lUw  (Xtiit  tor  the  ceremoay,  my  mind  began  to  misgive  mc.     I  have  compaw^^l 
note*  with  otlier  naeo  as  to  what  they  Teh  while  they  were  in  my  mt«re«L^^'i 
litiiation  ;   nnil    they  liave  nil  ncknowK-dged  that,  about  a  week  b«far^  **J 
happoned,  they  privately  wishod  tbotoiulvca  «ut  of  iL     I  weat  a  trifio  furt  l     ''' 
tliiin  tliut  iiiysctf;  1  actually  rose  up,  as  it  were,  and  tried  to  get  oat  af    ^ 
Not  for  notbing  !     I  was  too  just  a  man  to  expect  Bb«  would  let  tna  off-  f^ 
nothing.     Compenntioa  to  the  woman,  when  tii«  mna  gets  out  of  it,  ii  ag^ 
of  the  laws  of  England.     In  obedience  to  the  lavrs,  and  aflor  tnming  il  o^^ir 
oarefolly  in  my  miiid,  I  offered  S«lina  Goby  a  feather  bed  and  fifty  ahiUiaij, 
to  be  oS  the  bargain.     Yon  will  hardly  believe  it,  but  it  is  aererthalHi  tr 
— dho  was  foul  enough  to  refivu. 

"After that  it  wa.1  nil  oir<T  with  mp,  of  course.  I  got  the  new  oca: 
chi^ap  aa  I  could,  and  I  went  through  all  the  rest  of  it  as  cheap  aa  I  ttKiI.<L, 
Wb  were  uota  happy  couple,  and  uut  a  mis«rublc  cuuplc.  \V«  were  ai  of 
one  and  ImK  a  doKen  oC  tlie  other.  How  it  was  I  don't  uiidentlaiid,  but  ^pvb 
■Jwaya  eotiinod  to  bo  getliug,  with  th«  bext  of  mulivffs,  m  ouo  uiuther't  «^k^. 
When  I  wanted  to  go  QpstAirs,  thera  waa  my  wife  coming  down ;  nr  wli.^ia 
my  wife  wanted  to  go  up,  thcrH  was  I  coming  down.  That  ia  married  tL^e, 
according  to  my  cjcperience  of  it." 

To  rtitam  to  our  analysis  of  Mr.  Wtlkio  Coll  ins' method;  we  fit»  ^^ 
on  cxHiniutng  the  books  closely,  that  the  essential    strength  of  t'Kae 
various  stories  consista  in  their  possession  of  two  attributes  which    ^at 
first  sight  srcm  snnn^what  ctinflictinK.     Thc-ie  are  the  attributes     «>f 
mystery  and  simplicity.      No  books   &rc  cTcr  at  the  Bame  time     eO' 
Btraiglitforwonl  aud  so  iuli-icatc ;  the  straightforvardtieM  ia  io  t.S3e 
execution,  in  the  march  of  the  narrative,  the  clear  presentment     of 
tltc    characters,    but    the    goal    is    nowhere    in   sight,  nor    to   t  Kse 
end  of  the  book  docs  the  reader  know  whither  he  is  bc»og  h^'-*^ 
There    ia    throughout,  however,   a    feeling  of  Biutained  purpose,        ■ 
couuection   of  action,  and    a  development  of  character,  which  im^zMi- 
j>rcsaca  the  reader  with   the   conviction  of  the  autbor'a  sanity  aat^T^d 
ttuatwortliiucs!}.       However    iutricalc     the     plot    tuay    he,    bowch^^o 
numerous  the  people,   we   feci   mori:  und  more  certaii],  with  CT»r^  -^J 
psgc  we  read,  that  every  detail  and  even*  action,  nar,  evtti  cr^   ^^J 
speech,  is  helping  on  the  dcpelopracut  of  Home  purpose,  which 
onnot  guess,  but  dimly  foreshadow.     The  oouvictiou  that  this  ti 
holds  the  interest  as  in  a  vice,  and  excites  au  atteutiou  to  the 
obvious  parts  of  the  story,  which  is  proportionately  intensified  in  t 
more  exciting  portions.      I   know  no  writer,  for   instance,  tifing 
dead,  wlio  has  been  able  to  touch  the  facta  of  Nature  with  so  kc 
a  human  interest,  aud  weld  them  so  firmly  to  the  incidcuu  and  cinotioff=* 
of  his  story.      Descriptions  of  Nature  in  Mr.  Wilkic  CoUins'  hand^^^* 
no  matter  how  simply  realistic  they  may  appear  in   every  di-ii 
become,  when    viewed    as    a    whole,    in   culirc    harmony  with,  at      •^ 
of  considerable    importance    to,    the     purpose    of    his    book ;  au     ^^ 
it  is  atrsDge  to    notice  how  uniformly   aucccssfui   this  author  ki 
been    in     imparting     to    each    dcacriptioa    the    exsct    sentimc 
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.^'^tch  Tu  dramatically  appropriate  to  the  part  of  the  stoiy 
ffliich  it  appears.  Ilcn;  is  an  iniitance  from  "  Armadale " — a 
cription  of  a  i)icntc  part/  to  the  Norfolk  Uraads,  remarkable  not 
(,f,  Jy  for  ita  delicate  truth  to  Nature,  but  for  a  suggcstivoaess  and 
BtzcJertying  sense  of  mystery,  which  help  to  prepare  the  v&,y  for  the 
j-^jfilment  of  the  first  vision  iu  Armadale's  dream: — 

j\n  hour's  ete.idy  (iriving  from  th«  Major's  cotWgo  hud  takon  young  Arma- 

1^  itnd  his  guests  beyond  llie  limits  of  Midwinter's  solitary  walk,  aiid  vras  now 

xngiog  Uiem  nearer  and  ncitrei  to  one  of  the  strangesl  and  lovelieit  aspects 

^  ^satur«,  which  tlic  inland  landRcapo,  notofXorfolIc  only,  hut  of  alt  England, 

dtvx     sbow.     Little  by  Uiilc,  thu  face  of  the  country  began  to  change  as  the 

^^x*ia£e  approached  the  remote  and  lonely  district  of  the  Broada,   Tlicwbeat- 

ficl<J"  ^""d  tarnip-fields  became  perceptibly  fewer,  and  the  fat  green  grazing- 

grouods  ou  either  tide  grew  vridor  aud  wider  in  tlieir  smooth  and  aweepiog 

Ts.ng*^-     Ifcnps  of  dry  rushes  and  recd»,  laid  up  for  the  baskct-makor  aod  tbo 

thisteber,  began  to  appear  at  the  roadside.     The  old  gabled  cottages  of  the 

J       i»rly  part  of  the  drive  dwindled  and  disappeared,  and  huts  with  nuid  walls 

^ftios*4  in  iht^ir  place.    With  the  ancient  church  towers,  and  the  wind  and  wator 

^■jDiIIa,  which  had  hitherto  lx>cn  tbo  only  lotly  objects  seen  over  the  low  marshy 

^M  flitt:*    thero  now  rora  all  round  the  horixon,  gliding  sluw  and  distant  behind 

^^   frsngeaof  pollard  willows,  itie  suits  of  iiiviiuble  boats  moving  on  invisible 

wnccn.       All    the  strange  atid  »lart!ii)g  anomalies  jtreJeiitcd    by  nn   inland 

t^riuuitnral  district,  isolated  from  other  districts  by  its  intricate  surrounding 

DOt-wotk  of  pools  and  streams — holding  ita  communication  and  carrying  its 

prodace  by  water  taaiead  of  land — began  to  present  tliemselvca  in  cloaer  ATid 

eloK«r   snoccsaion.      Nets  appeared  on   cottage   jmlings;    little  flat-kottoniad 

honts  lay  sirangoly  at  rest  among  the  flowers  in  cottage  gardens  ;  r»riners'  men 

piiim^  to  and  fro,  clad  in  cominsitc  costume  of  the  coast  and  tlie  field,  in 

■ulora'  hats  and  titiherman's  boota,  and  plougfameD't  smocks, — and  even  yet  cho 

Jffwr-Iyitg  Ittbj-rinth  of  waters,  embosomed  in  its  mystery  of  solitude,  was  a 

hi<Jdcn  labyrinth  still.     A  minuto  more,  and  the  carriages  took  u  sudden  lom 

from  the  hard  high-road  into  a  litiie  wt-edy  lano ;  the  wheds  ran  noiselessly  on 

th*j   dnmp  and  upongy  ground,     A    onely  outlying  cottage  appeai«d,  with  its 

litter  of  nets  and  boats.     A  few  yards  further  on,  and  tho  last  moreel  of  the 

'  firxxi  earth  suddenly  ended  in  a  liny  creek  and  quay.     One  turn  rnoro,  to  tlio 

encl   of  the  quay,  and  there,  spreading  it*  gr<>at  sht-el  of  water,  far,  and  bright, 

and  smooth,  on  the  right  liand  and  the  left — tlicre,  as  pure  in  its  spotless  blue, 

•a   sstiU  in  its  hcnTcnlY  pcjuefulness,  aa  chc  summer  sky  above  it,  was  the  first 

Fnf    tho  Norfolk  Broads." 


It  ia  -worth  wliUe  looking  at  that  passage  carefully  for  a  moment,  if 
F'Otily  to  notice  the  escc»sive  iugeuuitywith  which  the  author  pasi^es,  witli- 
ou  t  the  slightest  jerk,  from  pure  description  of  Nature  to  the  continua- 
tion of  bis  narrative.  You  are  takeu,  as  it  were,  iuto  the  carriage  ua  it 
p&asea  thcae  various  details  of  house,  and  field,  ami  labourer ;  and  still, 
>■  you  go  on,  you  are  thinking  of  the  Breed,  and  woudcriiig  why  you 
canxaot  see  it,  till  at  the  very  lost  momcet  the  reader  arrives  with  the 
Pic^ixie  party,  aud  ii  ready  to  share  their  forthcomiug  expericneea. 
^  (liai  may  seem  u  small  point  to  dwell  upoi],  but  it  is  by  the  obserr- 
*>*ccs  of  small  points  such  as  thtsc  that  Mr.  Collius  succeeds  in 
^Uiprctsiog  us  with  the  reality  of  hia  stories.      Nu  reader  can  skip  a 
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description  aucti  as  the  one  wg  bare  quoted  ;  it  U  welded  into 
not  hid  upou  it. 

TLc  fact  is,  our  author  feels  wlmt  every  great  landscape  pwntcr*-"^^ 
alvays  felt,  and  sLown  id  bis  pictures,  tliut  tbe  iulcrcstof  taadsic^p^ 
for  most  people  dcpeuda  on  its  rclatiou  to  oursclTc?,  the  associ&tbns 
vttb  vbicb  it  is  connected,  and  the  significance  ititb  vbicb  ii  irrs- 
pTcsics  Q8  ;  and,  feeling  tbis,  licimmentely  heigbtcns  the  pover^tias 
narrative,  by  connecting  tbe  oceurrencc  of  certain  itieidcnt«  with  pltc^^» 
which  lend  themselves,  hy  their  natural  characteristics,  to  tbe  emotiora  s 
which  he  wishes  to  excite.     In  this  spedal  portion  of  "  Armadale"  Lx  c 
is  seeking  to  prepare  tbe  reader's  mind  for  the  fulGlmcat  of  a  dtUKZHi 
TisioQ,  iu  a  manner  which  is  to  leare  tbe  reader  iu  doubt  whether  tl^« 
fulfilment  be  accidental  or  no.     Every  tine  of  tbis  description  of  tt:mc 
Broads  echoes  bafk  to  tbe  former  description    of  the  drcftro,  »"— »i 
helps  to  arouse  Ihnt  sense  of  mystery,  ftrangcnesSf  and  louelioe^^H, 
nbicti  will  prepare  the  reader's  mind  for  "strange  matters." 

Let  us  recur  to  those  characters  which,  a«  a  rule,  arc  the  pivots  c=jo 
which  tbe  interest  of  a  novel  tarns^thc  bcro  and  heroine,  and  ttw  if 
love  relations. 

Throughout  all  ColUos'  finer  novela  the  interest  turns  not  oo  the=K 
characters  alone,  hut  is  almost  cqn&lly  concerned  with  every  pcrim^HiD- 
Bgc  mentioned  in  the  book.  Tho  hero  and  hcroiao  in  **  Basil,"  ^Sf:f 
instaucc,  are  lrcst(d  with  ucitbcr  more  nor  less  respect  by  the  autia^c: 

than  tbe  rest  of  tbe  "cast."  Tlie  so-called  bcroof  •'TheWomau  tnWl.;i ,.- 

disappears  for  lome  hundrcdsof  pages  in  tbe  mostvital  portion  of  t        '- 
book,  without  our  even  noticing  his  aWncv.  "  Armadale  "  and  "  T 
ISIooustune"  have    quite  certainly  no  hero  or  heroine  at  all;  a     ~  :: 
though  "Ko  Name  "  is  concerned  almost  entirely  witb  the  fortoi^^Hifi 
of  one  erring  girl,  she  is  never  regarded  from  the  heroine  point         of 

view,  and  is  iudecd,  eousidcriug  bcr  earlier  life,   perhaps  tiw  in »» 

faulty  cbaractcr  io  the  book.     The  result,  to  the   present  writer        it 
leasl,  is  a  dtlictoun  sense  of  freedom — one's  interest  has  not  b^i^aa 
concentrated  entirely  in  tbe  fortunes  of  two  penonages,  both  of  whr^a 
may  to  special  readers  be  personally  uninteresting — and  oor  trust     JUi 
the  author's  importiality  becomes  absoluti;,  when  wc  mark  the  eve: 
handed  justice  be  dtspliiya  towards  his  creations. 

"  Hide  and  Seek,''  the  book  which  followed  "  Basil  '*  in  ord<r  of 
date,  shows  a  great  advance  in  the  dcrcloprocnt  of  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins' literary  power.  It  is  at  once  a  more  pleasant  story,  and  » 
better  work  of  art ;  the  iotereat,  instead  of  being  centred  in  a  soli' 
fary  figure,  is  distributed  amougat  the  charactcm  of  the  story,  an«3 
there  is  far  less  strained  action  necessary  on  their  part  to  bring  abou< 
the  final  solution.  Tfac  book,  too,  has  a  definite  moral  purpa»Cr 
which,  though  never  obtruded,  is,  in  tbe  cud,  sati&factoiily  achicve<3 . 
It  tries  to  show  that  it  is  perfectly  possible,  with  a  little  kindness  o»» 
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ke  side,  and  a  little  resolution  and  patience  on  tlic  other,  that  the 
^  of  a  girl  afBicted  with  even  such  n  terrible  calamity  as  that  of 
Sng  deaf  and  dumb,  need  not  nccRSBftrily  be  either  sorrowful  to 
^8(<lf,  or  bordensome  to  tier  companions.  In  tact,  in  "  Hide  and 
^V  instead  of  representing  the  person  nfRicted  in  this  manner  M 
I  object  of  pity,  the  autlior  iimists  throughout,  and  in  the  end  wina 
p  reader's  asscut  to  his  assertion,  that  Mary  BIyth'a  is  a  happy  life. 
'  n  have  called  this  the  main  parpoae  of  the  book,  but  it  ia  a 
Wpose  which,  though  always  traceable,  is  for  the  moat  part  kept  in 
k  background.  The  plot  turns  upon  an  iucideut  (or  rather  upon 
p  consequences  of  an  incident)  which  Itaa  happened  before  tbo 
■ry  Wgin<<,  and,  bricily  put,  lihows  bow  a  brother  whn,  with  infinite 
■Bculty,  discoYers  the  story  of  hi*  only  siKtpr*8  desertion  and  death, 
|iej;oes  his  Tengeance  upon  the  man  who  was  responsible  for  both, 
f  the  sake  of  his  friend,  the  bclr»ycr's  oon,  who  has  been  turned 
fe  of  doora  by  Lia  father  as  n  ecapcgritcG. 

Jn  the  order  of  Mr.  ~Wilkic  Collins'  novels  this  work  holds  a 
ry  important  plaee,  not  only  for  the  increase  of  power  of  which 
Iziai'e  apnkpn,  but  because  it  is  the  Srat  in  which  the  author's 
irnliar  gift  of  humonr  distinctly  shows  itself;  neither  "Basil"  nor 
vrmailalc"  contains,  to  the  hcst  of  my  recollection,  any  indication 
inraorons  faculty  ;  they  arc,  to  use  a  painter's  expression,  "  a  little 
Kit"  in  their  workmanship,  the  youth  of  the  writer  showing  in  a 
ft  of  self-conscious  restraint,  which  docs  not  allow  him  to  look  to 
^  right  band  or  the  left,  to  let  himself  go  for  a  moment.  But 
I  "  Hide  and  Seek "  the  author  is  not  a  bit  afraid  of  hia 
kder;  he  is  not  only  going  to  tell  him  a  story,  he  is  going  to  tell 
I  in  his  own  way;  and  the  result  is  a  Ixiuk  which,  denpite  ita 
ttaewhat  stern  narrative  and  aorrowfat  episodes,  yet  literally  brima 
fcr  with  humour,  and  »hows  the  kcrncat  apprrciation  of  the  humnroua 
its  of  its  Tarions  situations.  I  uhc  this  word  "  humour  "  advisedly, 
*•  fanny/*  in  the  correct  sense  of  the  term,  Mr.  M'ilkicCoUiaaianot, 
faere  or  in  his  later  noveU.  There  i»  a  mordant  quality  about 
Isngbter  which  is  alien  to  the  fipirit  of  fuiij  he  laughs  liko  a  man 
bo  iias  known  what  it  is  to  weep.  In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that 
le  detailed  charm  of  "  Hide  and  Seek  "  lies  in  ita  minor  sketches, 
■lecially  in  thoMj  of  the  artist  and  his  bedridden  wife,  which  arc 
Btciied  with  the  most  gentle  and  yet  iocisirc  hand,  and  which  show 
two  entirely  lovable  and  generously  imperfect  people.  In  ita 
^t  way,  I  know  nothing  in  fiction  prettier  or  more  genuinely 
:t.ic  than  the  study  of  the  good-hearlcd,  ambitioua,  but  com- 
•tively  intmmpetent  artist,  who,  after  his  wife's  firat  attack  of 
fusi  illnes!«,  gires  up  his  dri'ums  of  becoiniug  &  great  hiHtorical 
IZzmjthological  painter,  and,  finding  that  he  can  sell  for  a  few 
tt3  zs  his  studies  of  stilMifc,  deliberately  reetricta  his  art  to  the 
ZJU.  (1  Q 
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parpoRC  of  producing  these  insignific&Dt  pictnres,  in  order  to  (in 
his  ailing  wife  every  lusiirf  and  resource  which  she  might  barelud, 
had  be  been  a  man  oF  fortune  as  veil  as  a  man  of  heart. 

Tho$c  who  call  Mr.  Collino  a  sensational  writer,  would  do  well  to 
atudy  many  passages  such  as  these,  which  occur  throughout  liii 
works— pasaagea  which  ahow  that  he  can  not  ooly  deal  with  the 
»trouge«t  motives  or  the  greatest  eccentricities  of  Imman  nature,  but 
that  he  can  understand,  and  love  to  linger  long  oTcr,  thmc  teodet 
ever^'day  affectiona,  "  which  have  cue  by  one,  and  little  by  little, 
raised  man  from  being  no  higher  thaa  the  bmte,  to  be  only  a  Utile 
lower  than  the  augela." 

Here  ia  the  account  of  how  the  apparently  fruitlesa,  umelfiili 
devotion  to  his  art  in  happier  daya  recompeiues  the  artist  «^ 
the  time  of  bis  aOliction  couich,  when,  after  the  first  shock  of  tu 
grief  is  over,  he  ia  able  to  turn  his  big  canvases  to  the  wall,  ul 
act  to  work  again  on  the  humbler  acalc  which  is  sanctified  by  t  noit 
bumaa  interest : — 

"  Oa  the  first  day  when,  io  obcdicnoQ  to  her  wiiliet,  h«  lat  b«f«n  Ui 
piclaro  again — ^thc  Iialf-finiebcd  picture  i'rom  which  he  liud  been  eepuUd 
for  so  many  months— on  ihut  tirst  day,  when  iho  friendly  occupation  o(  Ui 
life  seemed  ciuddeiily  to  hare  ^own  strange  to  him  ;  when  bis  brush  woadtrd 
idly  nmang  the  coJuiirs;  wlicn  his  toars  droppL-d  faai  on  thu  palette  cnrj  (at 
he  looked  down  on  it ;  when  he  iried  hard  to  work  a*  umial,  though  oo!j  fix 
half  an  hour,  only  on  nimplo  btckground  places  in  tha  coroporitioa,  ud 
the  brush  made  false  touches,  and  still  the  tinta  would  not  minglo  u 
uhould,  and  still  the  same  words,  rvpeatad  ov«r  and  over  again,  would  bo 
from  hia  lips ;  '  Oh,  poor  Lavvie  I  oh,  poor,  dear,  dear  Lavrie  I ' — evea 
the  spirit  of  that  beloved  art,  which  h«  had  always  fuUowvd  so  huiabl/nll 
«o  f;iithfully,  urns  true  to  its  divitiR  miwlon,  Hud  comforted  and  upheld  Ua 
at  tlia  lam  bitterest  iiKunctit  wlien  ho  laid  down  his  polelto  in  d«spair. 

"  Whilo  he  wna  etill  hiding  hii  face  before  the  very  picture  witich  hi  aj 
his  wife  had  once  innocently  and  secretly  glnrtlied  Jogeihcr,  in  ihoae  bMl 
days  of  its   beginning  lliat  were  never  tu  citine  again,  tliv  Kuddtio  thoofkc 
connnlutian  ahonn  oul  in  his  heart,  and   chowcd   him  how  h«  might  ad«ii 
hia  aftcr-lifo  with  the  dcathlcM  beauty  of  a  pure  and  nobig  purpose.    Tb 
forth  his  vague  dream  olfaine.  and  of  rich  men  wrangling  with  eachotbtrl 
the  possDuioD  of  his  pictures,  took  the  socond  place  in  hia  mind;  and,  inAi 
aCcad,  sprang  up  tliu  uow  resolution   that  lie  would  win  indi-pcndcoily,  s^ 
bis  own  brush,  no  matter  at  what  encrilico  of  pride  and  ambition,  the  IMIM 
of  surrounding  his  sick  wife  with  all  those  luxuries  and  rcfineoientswhiah^ 
own  little  income  did  not  enable  him   to  obtain,  uid  which  h«  ihtankvitk  i 
instinctive  dvlicacy  from  accepting  as  (irGoenUi  bestowed    by   his   fad^iVj 
f^niTOMiy.     Hvru  was  Uis  coneoling  jiurfxiiio  which  robbed  afSictMooti 
its  l-ictfrnora  nlr»i{ly,  and  hound   him  nnd   hie  art  together  by  a  boad  : 
sncrfd  than  any  lltat  had  united  them  before.     In  the  very  bour  when  i 
thuu^jhi  came  to  biiii.  he  rn.'ie  wiihout  ii  [ouig  to  tiim   tb«  great  UxismI 
comjioiiition,  from  which  hn  hud  once  hoped  no  much,  wiih  iu  taoe  to  tlienUvi 
«D<I  act  himself  toticiieh  on  unproicbdinK  little  'study  '  of  a  cottage  coartfsU 
which  ho  was  ceriailt  of  selling'  to  a  jiiciure^ealinB  friend.   Tlie  fintaffradfl 
10  bappint^ss  whirh  he  had   known  for  a  long,  long  tiina  pssi,  was  oo  tk4 
«veiu"{i  ot  that  day,  when  he  went  upstairs  to  sit  with  Lavioia,  aad,  \tlfH 
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!r«t  hii  purpoM  of  tli«  mommg,  made  the  ei«l:  womnn  i>mil«,  in  epite  of  her 
flr«riDg»,  bj  aakiog  her  how  eha  aliuuld  Jika  to  liuve  her  room  furDulied 
•he  wcT«  tha  lady  of  a  great  lord,  instead  of  being  only  the  wife  of 
Uenttae  Ulyth. 

■  •  •  •  • 

"  No  one  but  bitnaelf  ever  Icnew  what  he  had  sacrificed  in  labonring  to  gain 
^  things.  The  henrttesi  people  whose  portraits  be  had  painted,  and  whoM 
puii&ences  ho  had  patiently  nubmittcd  to;  the  mena  bargainers  who  bad 
htcd  hill)  like  n  tnkd^man  ;  the  daslurdly  men  of  businctut  who  had  dla- 
ftced  t)t«ir  ord<>r   by  Inking   adviiQlage  or  his  simplicity — how  hardly  and 

SmiAx  iDseet  Diturcs  of  this  world  had  oA«d  dealt  with  that  noble  heart! 
aiacably  they  had  pUntvd  llic-ir  suiail  gudlly  uliogs  in  iho  high  aoul 
it  was  never  permitted  to  tliem  to  subdue !  " 

Jt  would  be  pleasant  io  »ay  that  the  story  which  followed  "  Hide 
id  Seek  "  showod  a  further  derclopmcut  of  our  author's  art  ia  the 
■lities  of  which  I  bare  been  spctkkiog.  But  I  find  this  book,  on  the 
fktraiy,  ten  humorous,  less  genuine,  and  less  tender  than  the  one 
ddi  preceded  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certninly  more  concentrated, 
^  therefore,  taken  as  a  whole,  more  powerful.  Its  weakness,  as  a  work 
ftrt,  consists  in  the  fact  that  for  the  protagonist  of  the  story  our  sym- 
ihiesarc  never  aroused,  and  thus,  despite  the  author's  utmost  eSbrts, 
'  faiU  to  interest  us  in  Sarah  Lecson  and  her  mistress'  secret.  1  think 
b  KMon  for  this  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  Sarah  Lecsoa  is  ia- 
Muord  to  us  from  the  very  bcginningwith  the  burden  of  this  secret 
pnk&dowiug  her;  there  is  no  special  reason  why  we  should  care  for 
b  voman,  who,  from  our  first  acquaintance  with  her,  passes  shrinking 
I  and  down  the  staircases,  and  sits  trembling  in  the  corridor.  And, 
fthe  second  place,  the  author  iu  this  iustance  lias  prepared  hia  subject 
b  elaborately  :  be  makes  hia  secret  as  if  it  were  a  pancake,  and  keeps 
^iag  it  about  from  one  pan  to  the  other,  and  hidinfi-  it,  and  seeking 
iand  missing  it,  and  getting  nearer  to  it,  and  farthrr  from  it  again, 
\  at  last  the  poor  thing  is  scrabbled  over  with  incident  and  description, 
if  it  had  been  raked  with  a  smnh-tooth  comb,  and  still  we  do  not 
put  what  it  is,  and,  when  we  do  know,  we  feel  inclined  to  sny : 
Dli  1  is  that  all  7  "  as  at  the  end  of  a  pointlr-ss  story.  And  yet  the 
pit  ia  full  of  ingenuity,  and,  as  in  a  house  built  by  some  misguided 
litect,  we  arc  continually  opening  doors  that  only  reveal  dark 
kboanls,  and  running  up  and  down  passages  and  steps,  only  to 
ottrBclTcs  where  we  started.  The  book  is  especially  poor  in. 
minor  characters;  Uncle  Joiseph,  the  (iennaii  upholsterer,  for 
aplp,  with  the  music-box  that  Moxart  gave  to  hia  grandfather, 
joea,  despite  his  rirtuen,  a  prrft'Ct  nuisance  to  the  reader.  Ho 
itX  most  annoying  of  nil  the  creations  of  the  novelist,  a  good  man 
1  a  tiresome  eccentricity  which  we  are  not  allowed  to  forget  for  a 
Sle  moment,  inlroduccd,  of  course,  aa  a  Dtut  es  machind,  and  to 
[■«  relief  to  the  more  sombre  portions  of  the  story.  L'uclc  Joseph 
rerfoirlj  gets  into  the  plot  at  all;  be,  so  to  s^icnk,  dances  ah<i\rt. 
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oatside  it,  io  iho  scmnA  of  Tils  eternal  muaic-box,  and  to  the  weut^^ 
of  the  rcftdcr.  Perlinps  one  cxoeptinn  should  in  josticc  be  made  eoL_- 
ccrning  the  minor  characters  of  "The  Dead  Secret/'  aud  thai  u  j^ 
favour  of  Mr.  Phippen,  the  dyspeptic  philosopher,  who  weighi  txia 
brcadt  aiid  meaaurca  hia  tea,  and  yet,  neverthelesa,  sees  hiUoas  ifa-z» 
dtncing  in  front  of  him  aa  he  takes  his  morning  ooastitatiiiii«Ll. 
Mr,  Phippen  is  delightful,  but,  most  nufortunatelj,  he  only  occoars 
in  one  scene  of  the  atory. 

"  The  Dead  Secret  "  would  have  beeu  much  improved  had  the  avtbcar 
allowed  his  hnmorous  fatuity  to  have  a  little  freer  play.      At  ii  k-^, 
the  book  has  suflicicnt  iutcrest  to  make  rou  read  it,  but  not  snffieiii'rst 
to  make  you  regret  the  revelation  of  the  secret  when  it  comes  atli;^^. 
With  "The  Dead  Secret"  ends  what  I  should  feci   inclined  to  c«.li 
the  early  period  of  Mr.  W'ilkic  Coliins'  art;  by  the  time  the  ne-xt 
book  (**  The  Woman  iu  White  ")  i«  pablivhcd,  the  writer  has  entixtly 
mastered  his  buaincss,  hiii  "  soft-BhcU  "  stage  is  at  an  end,  and,  u  Iu 
would  say  himself,  for  good  or  evil  the  man  stauils  revealed  before  us. 
I  do  not  purpose  to  say  much,  or  indeed  anything,  in  detail,  abont 
the  plot  of  "The  Woman  in  White;  "  it  is  loo  well  known  to  need 
description,  nor  are  its  mcrita  such  aa  can  be  easily  explained  in  a 
brief  outline  ;  but  of  the  character- drawing  in  this  book,  and  ita  coa. 
ncction  with  the  plot,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  somewhat  mioutely. 
Thin  is  the  first   hook    in    which   Mr.    Wilkie  Collins   succeeds  tea 
entirely  holding  the  reader's  interest  by  the  story  itaelf,  takes  ixa 
connection  with  the  charactem  by  whom  it  is  (rarried  ont.      Gradul^ 
to  this  point  has  the  author's  power  grown — to  this  point  of  neUi^ 
together  circumstance  and  character,  and  showing  their  inteideja.— I 
dcncics,  and   the   results  that  arise  from   their   mutual  action  ud. 
reaction.     Two  weak  points,  and  only  two  weak  poiuta,  I  find  iotb^ 
construction.     Anne  Catherick  is  of  necestiity  uointerestiDg,  Dottoly 
on   account  of  the  character  itHcIf,  but  because  by  tbc  exigentie^ 
of  the  plot  she  Is  bound  to  be  sncrificed  fruitlessly,  and  so  the  >atb»^ 
is  forbidden  by  every  rule  of  drnmatic  propriety  to  really  arouN  ot.i 
interest  in  her  ;  this,  therefore,  is  felt  an  a  deficiency  neceuitakdl 
the    plot  itself,  and  as  such  may  be  excused,  if  not  pardooed. 
KCcond  point  is  to  me  a  far  more  important  one,  aa  it  is  no  leai 
an  error  iu  the  actual  art  of  the  novel-writer — an.  error  which 
be  almost  unpardonable,  were  it  not  that  our  inartistic  English  puilL-^t 
practically  insist  on  such  a  mistake  being  committed  in  nine  boak.^ 
out  of  ten.     The  point  of  which  I  am  »pt'a!;iug  is  the  anti-dinjic*/ 
Count  Fosco's  death  and  Walter  Hartrigbt':*  trip  to  Paris.    Theba»b 
ahouJd  end — Ihe    hook  actually  docs   end,  as    far  as   all  intoot  is 
concerned — in   the  scene  between  Count  I'osco  and  Walter  flirt- 
right,  in  which  the  former  confesses  bis  share  in  tbc  conipirKy;  tbij 
Dot  only  the  finest  situation,  but  the  finest  scene,  in  the  book'-i 
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vbich  iu  ita  combiQation  of  dialogue  and  Darntire,  and  its 
attic  power,  lias  probably  uevcr  been  aurpasaed  ia  fiction ;    oud 

to  nncL  bcbold  1  ire  buvfi  sume  tweuty  more  pages,  ooataimng  a 
ctly  useless  narrative  of  the  erasure  of  Laura  Fairlie's  name 

tfae  tomlMtonc,  aud  the  subwquent  journey  of  Hartrigbt  to 
y  followed  by  his  discovery  of  Count  Fosco'd  body  in  the  Morgue. 
js  commit  that  worst  of  all  impertinenceit — that  of  teaebiag  a 
tiia  own  biutinc-ss — aud  say  boldly  that  the  last  episode  of  this 

sbould  have  been  llartright's  departure  from  Count  Fosco'a 
nps,  oud  his  catching  sight,  as  ho  left,  of  that  Italian  member  of 
'  Brothcdiood  "  (to  which  the  Count  belonged)  whom  Hartright 
lOticcd  on  two  previous  occasions  watching  him.  So  the  villain 
d  have  departed  into  the  darkuesa  whence  he  came,  with  the 
ow  of  Nemcflis  stealing  after  him,  and  we  ahonld  have  been 
;d  tJmt  irritating  feeUng,  mi  common  to  readers  of  English  fiction, 

all  our  stories  mast  be  aaddtcd  with  a  definite  moral  ending, 
roin  every  personage  is  rewarded  or  punished  according  to  liis 
rts;  must  also  have  all  their  inctdcnta  neatly  tinishcd  up — as  if 
world  ended  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume.  With  thcac 
titheSj  nnd  perhaps  a  slight  feeling  of  disappointment  with 
rd  to  the  character  of  Hartright  himself,  the  adverflc  erittcism 
The  'W'omnn  in  White  "must  end.  It  la  a  book  which  made  au 
in  novel-writiug,  and  may  be  said  to  hare  opened  Dp  a  new  view 
le  art — u  view  on  which  a  whole  snbscqncnt  school  has  been 
dcd ;  and  yet,  despite  the  thousands  of  so-called  seusatioual  novels 
th  the  last  thirty  years  have  seen,  this  book  remains  now  easily 
,  and  this  results  from  simple  conditions,  and  rests  upon  the  fact 
the  author  has  been  able  to  comblno  a  very  true  and  noble  human 
Bg  with  his  more  pn-salonate  and  tragical  interests.  The  crimes  of 
Dt  Foaco  and  Sir  Pcreival  Glydc  would  lose  half  their  dramatic 
Qsity,  were  they  not  contrastctl  with  the  unswerving  sisterly  devo- 
of  Muriau  Halcombn,  and  the  unselfish  love  of  Walter  Hartright ; 
these  again  would  Have  little  power  to  move  us,  were  they  not 
funded  and,  as  it  were,  upheld  by  a  multitude  of  other  characters, 
ibfi  most  part  indicated  by  slight  touches,  who  arc  yet  living, 
CliiDg  realities.  Walter's  mother;  Signor  Paica,  the  teacher  of 
an;  Miss  Vesey,  the  old  companion;  Mr.  Fairlie,  the  selfish 
(ante  ;  grim  Mrs.  Cathcrick  herself — all  of  tlicae  are  there,  and  not 
s  only  to  play  their  part  iu  the  story,  but  to  impress  us  with  a 
»  of  the  every-day  world,  with  its  commonplace  interests  aud 
•ns,  aud  so  relieve  aud  render  natural  the  more  salient  portions 
le  story. 

he  most  interesting  character  of  the  story  is  of  course  Count 
K),  who  stands  out  from  the  villains  of  contemporary  Bction  as  an 
3>t  solitary  example  of  a  scoundrel  who  makes  no  damnable  faces 
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orer  big  villan^,  snd  whose  part  ia  the  story  U  not  only  to  ^iK^r 
about  the  catastrophe.  For  Fosco  iu  "  The  Woman  in  White  "  hiii^  ^w 
he  had  in  life,  Ino  almost  ilistiuct  iudirldualitiea,  oae  of  which  intio  £_il 
his  ovcifloniog  vanity,  hia  rcsitlciidciit  uaiistcoata,  his  white  mic^:, 
and  his  passion  for  Jtossiui's  muiic ;  while  the  other  sits  lilcntlr  t:^^ 
in  the  shadow,  waiting  its  time  to  strike  the  long-planned  blow  of  it^< 
conspiracy.  Perhaps  the  strongest  part  of  the  interest,  which  *'Tk:^h.« 
Woman  in  White"  inspires,  is  due  to  the  coDvictioa  with  which 
author  succeeds  in  impressing  ds  of  Connt  Fosco's  capability  for  bei 
thin{^,  of  the  strange  recesses  ia  his  character.  Via  keep  saying 
ourselreSf  "What  might  not  this  man  hare  done?"  The 
poweriuf;  influence  of  great  strength  of  character,  eren  when  '*-~^  ^ 
direction  of  that  strength  Is  in  the  main  ao  evil  one,  has  never  hct^^Ks 
shown  in  a  work  of  Action  at  onco  more  subtly  and  more  powerful'K.  ^ 
than  here;  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  reader  himself  fe^^a 
the  fascination  of  the  man.  and  feels  it,  too,  withont  losing  his  hoi 
at  his  cnhl-bloodcdncss  and  crime.  By  clear,  bold,  broad  touches 
this  effect  prod uccd,with out  a  moment's  pause  in  the  course  of  the  it 

I  can  only  extract  a  small  portion  of  the  description  of  the  Coa. 
which  appears  in  Marian  llalcombe's  diary,  but  even  this  wilt 
suflicieut  to  show  the  power  and  subtlety  of  the  author's  ana]Ti^m.a, 
and  the  clearness  of  outliue  with  which  from  the  first  this  ch&nc^-^si 
is  presented  : — ■ 

"  And  the  mngician  who  has  wrought  this  wonderful  trniufbrmation — «_X=m 
foreign  hunWiid  wlui  !iil?  tnmed    this  uncu  WM^-wnrd   EngltBliu'otnMD  till   >»  ^k 
own  r^biioiis  hardly  kuow  )ier  again— the  Count  himself?     What  of 
Count  f 

"  Tliiii,  in  two  words.  Its  looks  like  a  msn  wlio  could  tume  anything, 
he  had  married  .1  tigress  iuiit«ttil  afawoinriti,  he  wwiIJ  harcismttd  ihs  tig 
If  lie  Imd  miirrjcd  tnt,  l  should  havo  mftdti  tiis  cigarettes  »n  his  wir«  doti 
iliould  hnvA  held  my  tongitc  wlivn  3ia  Jookcd  ftt  ni«,  M  she  holds  hers. 

"  I  am  almost  afraid  to  confess  it,  eren  to  tliese  secret  pages.  The  nua 
interested  me,  has  forced  nie  to  liUe  him.  In  two  short  days  he  bs*  made 
way  straight  into   ny  favourable  estimation — and  how  h«  tuu  worked 

tniraclv  is  mora  than  I  can  tolJ. 

*  •  »  •  * 

"  It  jn&y  be  hta  face.  Ho  is  a  moBt  remarkable  UkeoM^  oaK.^ge  fe«  .K4 
of  Ltie  Great  Nupoleou.  His  features  haw  Napoleea'aBias^fiettkiwgialiirif^^^; 
his  (Xjircision  ri>palla  tlie  grandly  calm,  iiunnoTable  power  of  tie  Gn^E.ai 
Soldier's  face.  This  striking  rcsendjlanco  certainly  impressed  toe,  \a  bn>  Ss 
with  ;  but  there  is  something  in  him  besides  (ho  rescublanoe^  whicb  lini  i;> 
presned  me  more.  I  think  tlis  influence  I  am  now  trjring  to  End  11  in  ii 
i>yi4.  They  »re  th«  most  unfaihoninble  grey  eyu  I  ever  saw;  and t&e^ &s^p~i 
at  times  a  cold,  clmr,  bciiutiful,  irrmstiblo  glitter  in  them,  which  (brmiE^f 
to  h>ok  at  him,  and  yet  causes  mo  scosations,  when  I  do  look,  which  f  mt  Jcj 
rather  not  f ctt 

*  *  «  «  « 

*'  All  the  smallest  charactcristLcs  of  this  strnag*  man  hare  nmethiog  Mritiif^ 
original  and  jx-rplexlngly  contradictory  in  them.  Fat  as  he  is,  sad  <M  uiu 
is,  hia  mov<!infnta  are  astoniahiogly  light  and  easy.     lis  is  as  ootsete  is  s 
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room  u  hnj  of  ua  women ;  and,  moro  Umii  tliAt,  with  all  h'a  toolc  of  unmistak- 
able mental  firmnpsj  nnd  poTPW,  he  is  a?  nervonsly  sensitiv*  as  the  weakeat  of 
ua.      Ho  starts  at  every  cIjouco  noise  ae  inveteratfJy  aa  Laura  herself.     He 
winced  and  alu)dd«Te<l  yesterday  wlicn  Sir  Perctval  beat  one  of  llie  ti[)ii.iiie!fl, 
ao  that  I  felt  ashuiiicd  uf  iny  own  want  of  tendoniMH  and  aeasibility,  by  coin- 
parison  with  ihs  Count. 

''  The  rclHtion  of  this  last  iacldenC  retninda  me  of  one  of  his  most  curioua 
peculiarities,  wliioh  I  have  not  yet  mentioned — hi«  extraordinary  fondness  Cor 
pet  animals. 

Some  of  tlicsc  h«  has  loft  on  the  Continent,  but  he  has  brought  with 
biin  to  ihia  houw  a  cockatoo,  two  canary  birds,  and  a  trbole  family  of  white 
iniod.  He  attends  to  all  the  necessities  of  thcw  atrango  favorites  him- 
w!f,  aad  he  has  lauglit  the  creatures  to  be  eurprisingly  foad  of  luai  uoil 
familiar  wilIi  him.  TLc  coclcaloo,  a  moat  vicious  and  Ircnchorous  bird  towurila 
■ojbody  cUo,  absolutely  saems  to  love  liini.  When  ho  lets  it  out  of  its  cage, 
it  Bopt  on  Co  hia  knee,  and  dawn  its  way  up  hie  great  big  body,  and  rubs  it4 
top-kaoc  af^ainflc  lils  sallow  double  cbiu  io  the  most  oarinoing  manner  iinagia- 
abla  He  has  only  to  set  the  door  of  the  uinuries'  cagoa  ojiKn,  and  to  call 
Aem;  and  the  prettj'  little  deverly  trained  creatures  peroh  fearlessly  on 
•o*  hand,  mount  hts  fitt  oulstretcltad  iingcrH  one  by  one  when  ho  lella  tbem 
*^  *go  o[)staini,'  and  sing  cogutlier  as  if  ihey  would  burst  their  tliroiits  with 
'Iclij^t  when  they  get  to  the  mp  fingt^r.  His  white  mioe  live  in  a  littl« 
i*ago<la  of  gaily  painted  wiiowork,  designed  aiid  made  by  himself.  They 
»re  almost  aa  tame  aa  the  canaries,  and  they  are  perpetually  let  out,  lika 
we  caaiiriee.  They  crawl  all  over  him,  popping;  in  and  out  of  hia  waisc- 
'^vt,  and  sitting  in  coupl«s,  white  as  snow,  oh  his  capacious  ahoulders.  U« 
'*dutob«cvcD  fonder  of  his  mice  than  of  his  other  peta,  Bmilea  at  lheiu» 
"'d  kissel  them,  and  calls  them  by  all  aorta  of  endearing  names.  If  it  bo 
P'^asitiie  to  ntppoKe  an  Enghahinan  with  any  taste  for  such  childish  inicresta 
"^^  amuacmcnta  na  these,  that  EaglJshman  would  certainly  fed  rather 
*'***tued  of  them,  and  would  be  anxious  to  apologise  for  them,  in  the  com- 
I  ?*tty  of  grown-up  people.  But  the  Count,  apparently,  sees  nothing  ridiculoua- 
-  l)ie  amanogcontruet  between  his  colossal  ;ii;If  and  bis  frail  little  p«t«. 
Would  blandly  kiss  his  while  mice,  and  twltlcr  to  his  canary  binla.  amid 
ttsembly  of  Knolish  fox-hunters,  and  would  only  pity  theui  as  bttrbnrinna 
*^!n  they  vera  alllatighing  their  loudest  at  him." 

In  tliia  description  it  is  that  the  author'^  geuius  for  depicting  cbarac- 
iliows  its  utmost  height,  for  if  Count  Fosco  had  not  beeu  a  liumaa 
"'^lain.thc  story  of  "The  Woman  in  White"  would  Lave  bi«it  unbearable: 
^^  cowardly,  tyrannous  selfishness  of  Sir  Pcrcivni  Olyde,  the  weak  aub- 
^>^ioa  of  his  wife,  the  magnificent  dovotioa  to  bcr  siaCer  of  Mariaa 
***]combe,  would  have  bad  no  foil  and  no  relief.  As  it  is,  the  womaa 
***0  the  man,  Marian  Halcombc  and  Count  FoscOj  Ibo  gotxl  and  the  evil 
^^tihi,  atand  opposite  to  one  another,  and  figbt  for  their  respective 
"^^ereats  amidit  the  weaker  characters  vrbofee  fortunes  tbcy  decide, 
"^d,  ul  hare  said,  so  subtly  ia  tbcvillaiD  conceived,  that  the  balance 
^^  tympatby  is  never  altogether  on  the  aide  of  bia  untagouist.  Ought 
'^  to  be? 

That  ia  the  quejtioa  to  which  the  answer  would  not  have  been 
^t^btfal  fifty  years  ago,  and  that  is  the  question  to  which  the- 
^^rmative  answer,  given  by  many  pi;ople,  has  caused  so  much  adverse- 
^icism  on  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins*  novels. 
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The  an&wer  wluch  1  should  gircioitherc  would  lie  as  followi:* 

Tliat   directly    our  sympathies    are    catirelj    withdrawn    from    i^cjy 
character  whateocTcr  in   a  work  of  fictioii,  that  character  bat  f«oS 


OB  practically  no  exutcncc.  It  is  a  rucro  compound  of  worda 
phiaBCs,  aud  has  no  more  the  power  to  affect  ns  a  warniug,  ti 
to  encourage  aa  an  example.  Out  of  the  pages  of  "  Fraukffmftin 
there  is  no  such  thiug  as  au  unadulterated  moDster.  Unleu  we 
tnce  iu  any  givcu  eharactcr  of  fictiou  some  possible  likcncH  to  oa 
telres,  we  cannot  be  cither  with  or  agaiust  it.  Take  away  tl 
little  touches  which  make  Count  Fosco  human — his  fondneaa  for  h 
wife,  hii  bravery,  hi*  tenderness  to  animals,  his  love  of  mn»c,  h: 
overHowing,  harmless  Tanity — and  you  take  away  the  whole  vital  qwdi' 
of  the  man,  and  Icnre  merely  a  bundle  of  attributes,  fur  whicli 
human  being  can  afford  to  care.  Another,  and  periiaps  a  bet 
instance  of  our  author's  percepttoti  of  this  truth  it  in  the  iijiii[iii[l  ^  ii 
which  he  arouses  in  us  for  Captain  Wraggc  (who  is  an  iiiiii  i»|iiilii^  ^ 
little  swindler  iu  "No  Nome"},  iu  the  description  of  one  of  \^m.  -^ 
interviews  with  the  heroine,  Magdalen  VaUBtoae.  The  girl  has 
tried  past  her  power  of  eudurauee,  aud  has,  in  an  outbreak  of  tern 
said  hard  things  to  the  Captain.  Her  apology  touches  some  fcin<^,  ^j 
feeling  in  the  little  swiodler'a  heart,  and  there  seems  to  bo  an  insi 
glad  recognition  of  the  fact  that  he  was  not  wholly  base,  in  the 
in  which  this  momentary  impulse  isdeacribed  by  the  author. 
Magdalen  Vaustoue  is  speaking : 

" '  You  are  a  kiud«r  man  Lhan  t  thought  you  were,'  eho  taid ;   '  I  am  »»: 
I  spoka  so  {unaioautely  to  you  just  now.     1  am  vervi  T«ry  soiry  ! '     TIm 
stole  into  her  eye5,  and  she  nfTcred  hicn  Iter  band  with  the  native  grsos 
gcniloneis  of  liHppier  d»y8.     '  Bu  rriuiids  with  mo  again/  '^*>  "^d  plBadia|gl 
'  I'm  only  n  j^rl,  Captain  Wraj;gQ  :   I'm  only  a  girl-'     Ho  took  her  hud. 
silciict.',  patted  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  opened  tlto  door  for  bar  to  go 
into  her  room  again.     Tliere  was  genuine  regret  in  his  face  aa  he  sbmred 
that  trifling  ntt«nti«n.     I  tc  was  a  vagabond  and  a  ehcai ;  h«  bad  lived  a 
okufQiiig',  dugTAdcd  life ;  but  bo  was  human,  and  vhv  hnd  fouu  J  her  way  to 
1o«(  Hyn]]»thtcs  in  hitn,  which   not  even  the  sclf-dtgrudation  of  d  swindl 
sxiftuncg  could  wholly  dewtroy.     '  Damn  the  breakfast,'  ba  said,  when 
sorvflnt  came  in  for  h«r  order* ;    'go  to  the  inn  directly,  and  a.ty  I  wsi& 
carriage  and  pulr  at  tlic  door  iii  nn  Lour's  tinic'   '  She  has  rubbed  Lite  ««Jf« 
my  iippetite,'  ho  mid  to  himself,  with  a  forced  laugh;  ' I'll  117  a  cigar  sia 
turn  in  tho  open  air.' " 

Some  two  years  subsequently  to  "The  Womau  iu  "White"  (o^ 
author  has  rarely  had  less  than  two  years  to  prepare  eack  of 
important  novels],  "  No  Knme/'  frtim  which  the  abuve  quotatioii. 
taken,  ujipeered ; — n  book  which,  despite  several  minor  blemishes,  is, 
my  opinion,  the  most  fascinating,  as  "Armadale  ''  iathemoMtimportaKa-—  ^ 
of  all  Mr.  Wilkic  Collins'  works.  "  Here  is  one  more  l»ok  that  dcpic^"^** 
the  struggle  of  a  human  creature  under  those  opposing  influcnoca     ^C3f 

*  A   vary   imHiaJ  answer,  1  admit,  bat  ipMio  fails  m«  to    dtMOM  the  wibjaJ^ 
sdequatel}-.— H.  t^. 
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^«i  and  Evil  which  we  have  all  felt,  wliich  ve  lisve  all  known/' 
f^e  words,  which  I  have  extracted  from  the  Preface,  form  the 
.^note  of  the  book  which  tells  the  atorjr  of  Magtlalea  Vanatone, 
mas,  her  repentance,  aiul  her  puaishmcnt.  Space  forbida  mc  to 
^ything  of  the  plot  or  the  details  of  this  work,  but,  in  justice  to 
author^  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  no  better  proof  could  be 
cred  of  his  genuineness  as  an  artist  than  its  mere  cxisteuce, 
ekxileriug  the  circumstances  underwhich  it  was  writtea.  Think  for 
l.«:»Deut  how  keen  was  the  tctuptation  to  aa  author,  who  had  at 
^  after  ten  years  of  fiction -writing,  made  a  ^gantic  and  indu- 
tlile  success  in  a  very  special  and  origiaal  manner,  to  repeat  in  hia 
fc  vork  the  same  method,  and  try  to  catch  the  public  in  a  similar 
t-_  On  the  contrary,  he  waits  for  two  years,  and  then  start*  on 
pKtirely  diffcrcut  plan,  eoytent  to  lot  the  author  of  "The  Woman 
yVhite'*  he  forgotten  while  he  solicits  our  favour  as  the  author 
"  No  Name."  And  why  ?  Here  is  the  explauatiuu  tu  his  own 
lia:— 

■L1.0  pa«s  from  tlio  chnniet«TS  to  the  atovy,  it  will  be  seen  that  th«  nar- 
r^  related  iu  Uiesc  I'uptn  Ivis  heso  oonstmotM  on  a  plan  which  differs  Gram 
^»lsD  foUoweil  in  oiy  \n»t  novel  ['  Tlic  Womnn  in  While  *]  and  in  some 
tOF  of  my  books  nublisligil  at  an  curlier  dsta  Tho  only  seernt  eonluiaed  in 
I  tsook  ia  tercaled  midway  in  the  first  volume.  From  thiit  point  all  the 
^  events  of  the  slory  are  jiurposely  foreshadowed  boforc  thoy  take  place, 
Pf»z«8QQE  design  be'iDi^  to  roam  tliu  rcuder's  ijitcrtHit  in  rollovring  die  train  of 
K&sttlaBces  }>y  which  these  foresaoa  0T«otB  are  brought  about.  la  trj'ing 
I  ^MW  ground,  I  uii  not  turoinj  my  back  in  doubt  on  the  ground  which  I 
IB  psased  over  already ;  my  one  objfict  in  following  a  nuvr  uourse  is  to 
|r-g«  tlio  rangA  of  my  ttudies  in  the  art  of  writing  lictaon,  «nd  to  vary  the 
ftx  in  which  I  make  my  appeal  to  tho  reader,  &«  attrnctivcly  m  I  can." 

Niradays,  I  confess  that  I  know  uo  novel-writer  who  could  houeaUy 
i    -the  above  iu  a  Preface. 

f  lom  this  work  of  "  No  Name "  I  take  the  following  extract, 
ficsil  of  the  author's  power  both  in  giving  the  dramatic  intensity  of 
Itruatiou,  and  connecting  it  with  our  sympathies  by  little  touches 
Ca,atural  cQcct  and  sympathy.  Driven  to  the  brink  of  committing 
Side  by  the  horror  with  which  her  contemplated  marriage  inspires 
|»  Magdalen  Vanstoue  is  sittiug  by  her  open  window  in  the  early 
t-ning,  watching  a  little  fleet  of  fishiug-boats  drift  past  She 
^ramies  to  set  her  life  upou  the  hazard  of  the  number  which  cross 
'    *windov  in  a  certain  time. 

*  If  ia  half  an  hour  an  evea  number  passed, the  sign  given  Bhould  be  a  sign 
i&ve;  if  the  nnovcn  numt>cr  prevailed,  tlie  end.  should  be  death.  '^Vich  that 
k'l  rcaolntion  sbo  rested  her  Iicad  Dgoinst  the  window,  and  wait<.'d  for  tba 
^M  to  pass.  ....  Two  minutes  lo  the  )?Dd  of  thv  half-hour,  and  seven  ships; 
taity-nuie,  and  notbuig  followed  in  the  wutca  of  the  seventh  ship.  Tha 
a-'W«-haud  of  tho  watch  moved  oa  lialf-way  to  thirty,  and  still  the  white, 
•''ving  sea  wiU  a  misty  binnk-  Without  moving  fruru  ihe  window,  she  look 
I  foiaon  ia  one  hsnd,  and  raised  her  watch  in  the  otiivr.  As  the  <( nick 
knda  couated  each  other  out,  lier  eyes,  quiolc  as  they  tamed,  ficom  VAia  -walu!^ 


(Ciinda  couatei 
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t«  tb<  K*.  from  tbc  oca  to  the  wntch,  loolced  for  the  lait  time  at  the  8«a,  awl 
HKw  the  Kighlh  Ship,     ^hc  nuvcr  inoveil;  ftlic  never  npokc.     Tbc  d«uli  of 
thoughl,  th«  tloath  of  feelinc,  sc«tnetl  to  linve  come  OTer  her  alreadjr.     She 
put  back  the  poison  ni(^chaaioalIjr  on  t)i(-  ledge  of  the  wiodov,  and  valebed,  i* 
in  »  ilrt^m,  Uio  ehip  gliding  »iiiauthly  on  its  ailent  way,  glkliiig  tUI  it  mdted 
into  thv  MhaiUiw,  gliding  till  it  wus  lost  la  the  mist.     Tli«  strain  on  b«r  taind 
rdnxod  wh«n  ihoineswn^iQrof  lifo  had  passed  from  h«r  eight.     '  PruTidenM?' 
ehe  nhisperctl  faiiitljr  to  hLTself,  *  ur  cIiaticQ  ? '     Her  ey«a  doaed  mid  her  htmi 
fell  hack.     When  the  sense  uf  life  returned  to  her  the  moming  sun  was  anm 
on  her  liice,  thn  lilut!  h«nvGn  luoktd  <low;u  on  her,  and  iho  %tA  was  a  m  of 

gold Thfl  moid  cnt«iod  the  room,  remained  th«re  a  laonieoC  ci  tiro, 

und  camo  out  ngain.  closing  the  door  gently.     '  She  looks  besQiifal,  air/wi 
the  girl,  'and  she's  sleeping  as  gutetl;  naa  new-born  child.*" 

The  book  which  suc(xctlc(l  "  No  Name  "  iroa  "  Armadale,"  whici,  m 
the  wholc,must  be  considered  the  greatest  of  Mr,  Wilkie  CoIUqs'oovgIi. 
It  has  all  the  iatcrctt  and  stistaiiicd  purpose  of"  The 'Woman  in  White," 
vhilc  it  is  drawu  on  »  much  larger  scale,  aud  shows  a  nncli  videi 
kiiowlcdgc  of  character.      If  it  were  ouly  for  the  intricacy  of  tlie  plo^ 
and  for  the  manner  in  which  that  plot  is  worked  out  over  the  li[>e 
of  rears,  and  hy  means  of  a  large  number  of  diveric  charactcnijtk 
work  would  remain  of  typical  excellence;  but  it  is  more  thaathk 
It  is  an  attempt,  and  a  eucccssfut  attempt,  to  deal  from  the  ini^int- 
tire  point  of  Ticw  with  the  doctrines  of  heredity,  both  physical  uti 
mornl.     The  cotiscs  of  the  story  arc  all  in  the  first  generation,  and  iB 
its  ineidculs  are  in  the  second  generation  and  the  results  of  the  eariin 
action.      It  is  a  story  of  the  effects  produced  by  a  woman's  weaknest 
aud  a  man's  crime — awi-akueas  which  is  reflected,  though  on  the  goo&. 
aide  instead  of  the  bad,  in  the  succeeding  gcncratioa ;  and  a  crimcj  oS. 
which  theEtrCTigLli  alone  siirvircB  in  the  child  of  its  author,  inspiringbix^ 
with  n  passiouutti  determination  to  shield  the  life  of  tbc  son  of  H^^ 
man  whom  his  father  murdcrcdj  at  all  hazards  to  his  own  life,  and  ^ 
all  costs  to  his  own  liappincss.     This  is  the  better  nature  of  the  cl»i^ 
actor  of  the  book,  but  aluug  with  it  there  csiste  a  more  morbid  stm^S- 
of  feeling,  which   prompts  him   to  doubt    whether,  despite  all    1»J 
efforts,  he  will  not  bring  fatal  mischance  to  his  friend,  and  the  tit* 
portiou  of  the  book  is  the  story  of  his  mental  etrugglc,  of  the  v%C^ 
dcnta  which  affected  it,  and  of  the  6ual  catustrophe  through  which  -tt^" 
aolution  is  found. 

What  I  have  ventured  tocall  the  mental  and  mornl  doctrincof  heredity 
is,  amongiit  other  causes,  worked  out  by  the  author  making  the  inttrtV- 
mcnt  of  datfcgcr  to  the  son,  the  same  woman,  who,  as  &  child,  was  tl»^ 
instrument  of  his  motber*e  dcceptiou.  ITiis  character,  who  standi  to  tl»^ 
femalevillainB  of  fiction  in  tlic^me  relation  thatCouut  Fosco  docs  tot.K^^ 
male,  lingcra  iu  the  memory,  despite  her  crimes  and  her  hcartlcasnetf^ 
with  an  almost  terrible  iutsiateney;  and  in  her  final  puuiehmcutrhnugV 
about,  as  it  is,  with  a  daring  truth  to  reality,  by  her  fulfilment  of  tt*- 
one  good  instinct  of  her  nature,  we  feel  almost  as  much  for  bcr  ^^ 
tthough  alt  her  acts  bod.  been  et^uolly  blameless  vith  her  death  for 
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man  ftlie  loved.  I  am  licro,  uo  doubt,  treading  OQ  ddicate  ground ; 
vrc  kIiouU  have,  the  luor&lUta  t«U  us,  no  R)-mpatliy  with  a  crimiual 
vho  only  saffera  for  her  sins  without  alijuriug  them;  but.  human 
nature  bciug  nliat  it  is,  1  confess  to  a  sympathy  with  Mr.  Witkie 
ColltDs'  disposition  to  find  Komctliiug  which  is  admirable,  or  at  least 
tovabte,  in  ev«n  the  black  sheep  of  the  commarity.  They  are  bo 
much  in  the  hands  of  fntc,  that  we  may  well  afford  to  be  a  little 
extra  kind  to  them.  Such  is  a  hint  of  the  story  of  "Armadale,"  nod 
of  the  motires  that  inspire  it ;  but  I  cati  gire  no  idea  of  the  richneu 
of  incident  with  Tfhich  these  main  motives  are  surrounded,  or  with 
which  they  are  worked  out,  or  of  the  \realtb  of  character- jicrecpt ion 
which  the  book  displays,  or  of  its  unforced  and  many-sided  bamour, 
or  of  the  power  of  its  culmtuatinfj  tragedy. 

In  au  earlier  portion  of  thia  jMipcr  I  have  f^veo  a  quotation  from 
"Armadalu"  in  order  to  show  Mr.  CoUins'  power  of  interweaving 
natural  scenery  and  human  emotion.  Here  is  another  little  extract 
to  substantiate  what  1  have  said  n-i  to  the  humour  of  the  hook  : — 

*_'  The  gardener,  who  still  stood  where  ho  had  stood  from  th«  first,  immovably 
wutisg  for  bis  next  opporruniiy,  saw  h  now,  and  genJy  pushed  hie  ponsoniil 
iPtatesu  into  ihe  first  gap  of  ailcnee  that  had  opened  within  bis  r^uch  since 
^llaa'a  appAarancc  on  the  sceno. 

" '  I  humbly  bid  you  welcome  to  Thorpe  Ambrose,  sir,'  said  Abraham  Sago ; 
l*£cinning  obstinately  with  bis  little  introductory  speech  for  the  second  time. 

*  JMy  name ' 

*'  llefute   he  could  ddivcr  hiintwlf  gf  his  iiiinic,  Miw  Milroy  looked  accl- 
deotAlly  in  tJie  hDrticulturiat'j  pertinacious  face,  and  iusianlly  li>si  her  hold  on 
ber  gcivity  beyond   recall.     AlEan,  never  backward  in  following  a  bot^torous 
«xszBple  ol  aoy  sort,  joinvd  in  her  hiugtitdr  with  tight  good-will.     Thv  wiso 
muB   of  the  gardvn  showed  no  surprieti  and  took  no  ofToaca.     He   wailed  far 
aaotl>er  gap  of  silotice,  and  walked  in  again  gently  wiUi  hia  petsoaal  interests, 
iho    jrnoraent  the  two  young  people  stopped  to  take  breath. 
"   '  1  bare  been  employed   in   the  groiinda,*  proceeded  Abraham  Sage,  irre- 

JWH^^wbly,  '  for  inoro  tlmii  rorty  yan ' 

'■    •  Vou  (hall  \m  employed  in  the  grounds  for  forty  more  if  you'll  only  hold 
JovM.X'     toDgUQ  and  take  yourself  olTl '  cried  Allan,  as  soon  aa  he  could  Apeak, 
^K  "    '  ^hankyou  kindly,  air,'  Naid  the  gardener,  vitli  the  utmost  jwlitme-ss,  but 
^ptb    rto  pr^jcnt  iiigns  cither  of  holding  hts  tongue  or  of  caking  himeolf  oiF. 
"   •   ^V«ll  ? '  Mid  ^VJlflii. 
■    '*  -A.  Ijriihain  Sage  carefully  cleared  his  throat,  and  shifted  hia  rake  from  one 
ban  (3     to  tbp  other.     Ho  looked  down  the  length  of  his  own  invaluable  imple- 
'nent:   -vwith  agrav«  interest niidnltcation,  sc^iug,  apparcutly,  not  tho  longhaadle 
^  *      .■"akc,  but  tlie  long  pcrspecuvo  of  a  vista  wiili  a  supplementary  pcmonnl 
inter^^t  ntablUliod  at  the  end  of  it.     '  When  more  convenient,  air,'  resumed 
this    1  w-ninovable  man,  'I  should  with  respectfully  to  ajniak  to  you  about  my 
******  i'erhaps  it  rnay  bo  more   convenient  in  iho  coUrso  of  the  day  ?     My 

buxnk=»l«  dnty,  sir,  and  my  best  thanks.  My  son  is  strictly  soWr.  Ho  is 
acctut-Comed  toth«  stjiblcs,  and  he  tielongs  to  the  Church  of  England — without 
encurk^  braaces.'  Having  tliii!>pUiiied  Iiih  ntldpring  provisionally  in  his  muter's 
esticnxation,  Abraham  Sage  xiiuulJured  bLi  inniJuaUle  rake,  and  hobbled  slowly 
out  of  view.'* 

X  bare  said  that  with  "Armadale"  tbo  power  of  Wilkic  Collins, 
i>^y  opiaion,  culminated,  but  the  book  which   saccceded  '\K  «u 
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certainly  more  immediately  popular,  and,  by   those   wbo    like   tVv»»,' 
fiction  of  a  light  (-haractcr,   is   generally   regarded   aa   this    antlvr^j^^ 
mcttt  nmitsing  work.     It  is  eerlaioly  ouej  if  it  be  the  least  importt^^-^ft^ 
of  Ilia  four  finest  novels  ;  and,  if  we  corisider  it  purely  from  the  pot  -«^^* 
of  vicir  of  handicraft,  1  do  nut  knnw  that  it  docs   nut  deserve   lu 
placed  first  of  all,  if  only  because  of  the  UDbcutating   cbaruen  tzz 
rapidity  of  the  narrative,   and  the  mauucr  in    which    the    reade 
attcntiouis  never  ailoned  to  falter  for  a  single  instant.      It  coDl«c:=^^^"^  j 
aiso  two  studies  of  character  which  are,  in  ihcir  way,  unique— th^^^^"  •* 
of  Oabrtcl  BcltL-redgc,*  the  old   family  servant,  devoted  to  bis  |i|K^^^KitU 
and  his  "  Uobiusou  Cniaoe,"  aud   that   of  Sergeant   Cuf^  the  oo^^c=:^aitj 
deteetirc  in  Sctjon  whom  it  iaa  pleasure  to  remember.     The  atocyi 
the  hook  is  well  kuonu.  Iideats  with  the  theft  ofa  celebrated  diatnonL 
entitled  the  "  Moouatoue,"  aud   ita  final  reatitutiun   to   the   Hitidc 
idol  which  represents  Brahma  in  hi«  character  of  the  "  Moon-god.'' 
have  given  instances  lieforc  in  thi^  article  of  our  aathor's  teuderne 
his  perception  and  delineation  of  charnctcr,  his  natural  sympathy,  h 
humour,  and  liis  couceutration  of  dramatic  effect ;  let  me  here  give 
single  iuHtanee  of  his  imaginative   facutty — the  account  of  how  \\ 
atone  is  set  onee  more  in  the  forehead  of  the  great  idol  by  the 
Srahmins  who  li&rc  compassed  its  recovery  : — 

"  Looking  bock  down  tho  hill,  the  view  presented  the  grandeat   spectEu^s^: 
of  Nature  and  Man  in  combination  tknt  I  bava  ever  it«n.     The  lower  idof 
of  the  ernineoce  melted  unpcrceplibly  into  a  grassy  pluln,  the  pUoo  uf 
meeting  of  three  rivers.     On  one  side  the  graceful  winding  of  the  waL 
■tretc^cd  nwiy,  now  vUilile,  now  hidden  by  treoii,  ai  far  oe  tho  eye  eo 
■ce.     On  the  other,  tbo  navclces  ocean    alvpt  in    the   cofan    of  the  nig-'M — ^ 
People  this  lovely  ec«iiewith  teua  of  tbounnda  of  human  crutnres,all  dnwi^  ^^J 
in  whit«,  Btrct«hiog  down  the  tides  of  tlie  hili,  oT»-tlowing  into  the  |dain,  ca..ZT::a.I 
irioging  thu  nearer  buika  of  the  yriading  riven.     Light    thJa   half  of  ^l2_4- 
pilglinu  by  the  wild  red  llames  of  crencU  and    lorehes,   slreaming   up         sat 
intervals  from  every  part  of  the  innumerable  throng.     Imagine  the  moeoli^^  2^t 
of  the  East  pouring  in  unclouded  glory  over  all — and  you  will  fonu  m^xkaq 
idea  of  the  view  tliai  nioi  me  when  I  looked  forth  from  tfao  sumaiit        «>f 
the  hill. 

"  A  strain  of  plaintivo  tntuie,   played  on  stringed  isBtnimeiita  asd  in,-Z«am, 
lecallod  my  altcntion  to  the  hidden  ehrine. 

"  I  turned,  and  itaw  on  the  rocky  platform  the  figures  of  three  m«L 
the  central  tignre  of  thn  throe  I  recognized  tlie  man  to  whom  I    had  spole 
in  England  when  the  Indians  nppcarcd  on  the  icrraoo  at  L«dy  Ti  i  iiija  ■! 
houw.      The  other  two  who  L^id  been  hia  coinpaoioas^OQ  that  occastOB, 
no  doubt  his  compftntuns  also  on  this. 

"  One  of  t);e  aficctutois,  ne^ir  whom  1  was  ataadiagi  saw  me  start,     in 
whisper  he  explained  to  ine  the  apparition  of  the  throe  ISgares  oa  ihc  platTu 
of  mck. 

"Thoy  were  Brahmins  (he  astid)  who  had  forfeited  th»r  caste  in  the  aerr* 
ofthcf;od.     The  god  had  coQimaiided  Uiiit  tlteir  purilicatioa  should  be 
purificattOD  by  [ulgrtinage.     On  that  nighi  the  tbre*  men  were  to    part, 
three  sejmrate  ^recliona  th«y  were  to  sot  forth  as  pilgrims  to  the  urisa* 
India.     Never  moto  were  they  to  look  on  each  other's  facta.     Never 
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<  they  to  r«st  on  their  wAnderinj^s,  from  tho  day  which  witnesKd  tboiz 
■.nnon,  to  (he  day  which  witoesfted  their  deftth. 

As  those  words  were  whispered  u  me  tha  plaintiTe  tnune  c«asocL  The 
^  «  mm  prostrated  thoinRclTM  on  the  rock  before  th«  curtain  whicli  hid  the 
to  *ie.  They  ro» — thoy  looked  on  one  another — they  «ia1>nc«d.  Then 
^^  d^Kcnded  separatoty  among  ihc  people.  Tbo  pcoplo  inade  way  for  ihsin 
y  ^Mwi  lilonce.  In  three  difi«rent  directions  I  saw  the  crowd  part,  at  on« 
I  th«s»mc  momt.'&t.  Slowly  the  ^rand  white  mass  of  tho  people  closed 
^i*  tb«r  again.  Thu  triirk  ol' tlic  doomvd  men  through  the  ranks  of  cbeir 
L-»  wmortala  was  ohtiternt^d.  We  taw  them  no  more. 
F^  ^n«wMcun  of  muaic,  loud  and  jiibil&Dt,  rose  from  the  hidden  ahrine. 
i^    crowd  around  ma  t>huddcr«d  )uid  ])reMed  together. 

It*  Trhe  curtain  betweca  llie  tr«e«  was  drawn  aude,  and  tho  shrine  was  dis- 
l^^d  to  r'mv. 

t^  ^iere,  raiwd  hi^jh  on  a  throne — Beiit«d  on  his  typical  antelopu.  with  hia 
fe^  arms  atn-tching  towards  the  four  coraerti  of  ihi,-  earili — ch<>ru,  soar«(l 
tev«  tUr  dftrit  and  awful  in  the  niyitic  light  of  heaven,  tbo  god  of  the  Moon. 
Ls  ihare,  in  the  forehead  of  tlic  dvily,  gtoamftd  th«  yellow  Diamond,  whose 
indoor  had  last  abooo  on  me  in  Kogland  from  tha  bosom  of  a  woman's 

f*  Yes !  afl«T  tho  lapse  of  eight  ceotHTiea,  tho  Moonstone  looks  forth  once 
^e  or«r  thv  walU  of  Uiu  Mcicd  city  lu  which  iti  story  first  began.  How 
L^LH  found  its  way  Imclc  to  its  wild  native  land,  by  what  accident  or  by 
tn.^  crime  the  Indians  rognined  possession  of  their  sacred  gem,  mn  ha  in 
^K-  knowledge,  but  it  is  not  in  mine.  You  Itave  lost  sight  of  it  in  BngUad^ 
3.  ^if  I  ^now  anything  of  ittia  {teople)  yon  have  lost  sight  of  it  for  ever. 
[*  £30  the  years  pass  and  [cptuic  each  other ;  ao  tho  same  events  revolra  in 
I  oycleu  of  lime.  What  will  b«  the  next  adventures  of  the  Moonstone? 
bo  Clin  tell  7 " 

^^ith  this  instance,  these  notes,  in  which  I  liarc  cndcaTonred  to  show 
i^olhiug  of  the  iiaturc>  anil  ^ive  Bumv  idea  of  the  extent,  of  Mr. 
Qkic  Collinn'  gcniiui,  may  fitly  conac  to  a  close.  It  hae  becu  my 
B.<;a.votir  lew  to  criticise  the  writer's  style  than  to  reveal  the  breadth 
h-  power  of  bis  genius  by  the  moat  indisputable  of  all  methods,  the 
^bod  of  (juotatiuu.  I  have  eiideavoiiri.>(l  to  advance  nothing  which  I 
m  not  preparcil  to  prove,  and  which,  so  far  as  my  »iiace  has  allowed 
^  I  have  not  afforded  the  reader  the  opportunity  to  verify;  and  I  have 
fe-fnily  foreborne  to  cmitraat  Mr.  Collins'  work  with  tliat  of  special 
jLi^  writers,  who  may  be  at  the  present  moment  in  greater  popular 
(>1XT,  No  one  will  feci  more  keenly  than  myself  the  inadequacy 
I  "(.bis  paper  from  n  literary  point  of  view  ;  but  I  shall  be  content  if 
kc?  1  p  ever  so  little  in  the  appreciation  of  this  author,  who  has  prub&bly 
hexi  more  keen  and  harmless  pleaanre  to  ihc  last  generation  than 
^  lirinn:  writer,  and  yet  for  wliom  I  seldom  hear  a  geucrims  word 
Iftlc^n,  or  read  a  criticism  which  recognizes  the  service  he  lias  donc^ 
k  ecniua  he  has  ahown,  and  the  noble  purpose  which  has  always 
•ccteU  hii  work. 

flTlxink  for  a  moment ;  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  take  off  our  bata  to 
h  great  story-teller,  and  sat,  as  a  nation,  what  thousands  of  readers 
1st;  liavc  frciiuently  felt,  and  said  privately :  "We  tliank  you 
•"tilj?."  Harm  ti\!\\.T(.^. 


THE  IRISH  LANDLORDS'  APPEAL  FOR 
COMPENSATION. 


rPHE  Irish  landtorjs  rccentl;^  placed  their  claim  for  compentstia 
J.  before  Lord  Salisbury,  and  it  is  onljr  jast  that  Home  atlem'^jt 
ahould  be  mailc  to  Iny  before  the  Ilritish  public  certain  considcpatio-«ni 
which  tlie  dcputatiun  tu  tlic  Prime  Minister,  for  rcasoiu  best  knovvu 
to  thcmsclvca,  omitted  to  mention.  The  Irish  landlorda  hare  pror^^ 
themselves  to  be  past-masters  in  the  art  of  mislcadiog  the  Engli-«'i 
people,  but  surely  iu  tlicao  days  tlieir  minds  cannot  be  altogether  fr"«« 
from  misgivings.  In  their  secret  hearts  the/  must  feel  the  force  "i 
the  old  saying :  "  In  vaiu  is  the  net  spread  iu  the  sight  of  any  bircl'" 
The  Iri^h  landlords  hare  been  found  out  at  lut,  and  in  the  csttmsii-^" 
of  all  honcat  men  they  stand  convicted — to  use  the  luildeat  pos«i^'* 
language — of  having  aascrtcd  their  legal  ri{:Lta  far  beyond  the  lio**" 
of  moral  sanction.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  it  <t^^ 
hardly  be  cspoetcd,  even  by  themselves,  that  their  claim  for  oomp^"' 
sation  should  be  allowed  without  close  esaniination. 

People  who  hjiIl  fur  compensation  must  come  into  court  with  ci^^^ 
hands,  we  are  told.  But  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  *''.' 
gander.  The  landlords  of  Ireland,  accordingly,  must  not  feci  hu*"* 
it  should  be  held  that  the  grievances  they  have  Ihcmsclves  iuflic**" 
disentitle  them,  to  compensation  for  grievances  from  which,  as  t^^ 
allege,  they  now  themselves  suffer.  People  who  have  broji;ht  tl**''' 
trouljle  upon  IbcmscU'cs,  it  is  gcuerally  admitted,  must  not  be  *■**'' 
prisetl  if  they  are  left  to  get  out  of  tbcir  trouble  as  best  thcT  £?*■*■ 
Of  course  no  one  blames  such  people  for  trying  to  persuade  tl**''' 
neighbours  tu  come  to  their  relief,  and  I  confess  at  once  that,  if  *-*'^ 
I^nglisb  people  like  to  compcusato  the  Irish  landlords  because  tt*^ 
have  had  their  «nti  reduced  by  English  legal  tribunals,  they     ***■ 
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ometo  dosa  ladeed,  as  a  matter  of  AbHtract  right,  it  19  to  the 
lish  people,  if  to  anybody,  that  the  Irish  landlords  nhould  look  for 
peosatioa.  The;  have  been  doing  Englaud'a  work  in  Ireland, 
[and.  is  responsible,  as  far  as  anybody  is,  for  the  way  in  which  the 
:  has  been  done ;  aod,  accordiQ(;ly,  England  is  fairly  hound  to 
any  compensaticin  that  an  impartial  tribunal  may  criusider  just, 
dnty  to  my  neighbour,  it  is  true,  would  comttrain  me  to  warn  the 
la  of  England  of  the  true  character  of  the  claimants ;  and  baring 
largcd  my  duty  in  that  respect,  I  might,  with  a  clear  conscience, 
the  matter  rest.  Hut  inaamiicb  as  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
:::bcr  the  English  people  will  ever  tatce  upon  thcmscWcs  entirely 
JOimmiiiiliililj  of  compcusaling  the   Iriiih   landlonU,  and  as  tliey 

'pdMbly  bo  persuadfd  to  award  couipcusatiou  largely,  if  not 
^ther,  at  the  expense  of  the  Irish  people,  it  is  desirable  that  this 
D  for  compeusation  sbuuM  he  rcgiirded  £ix>m  a  point  of  view  other 

that  of  the  landlords. 
lie  Unt  question  in  this  connection  ought  to  be,  Ilarc  the  Irish 
lords  answered  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  given  a  monopoly 
jrish  land,  and  in  tuch  a  way  as  to  cutitlc  them  to  compensation 

that  the  doom  of  their  system  is  pronounced  ?     My  purpose 
ibe  present  arlicle  is    to  furniisli  the  Euglish  people  with  some 

to  enable  them  to  form  a  sound  judgment  upon  the  matter. 

doubt  rery  much  whether  the  extent  to  which  rack-renting  has 
'ailed  in  Ireland  is  at  all  adequately  rcatiiscd  iu  England.  General 
'ages  do  not  convey  to  the  public  any  such  vivid  imprcasiou  as  the 
ement  of  the  facts  in  a  few  cases  is  calculated  to  do.  For 
xple,  the  report  of  the  Laud  Commission  tells  us  that  the  reduc- 
-  in  cases  tried  by  the  Cummisstou  amounts  to  31  per  cent,  for  the 
rending  August  last;  but,  startUug  as  these  figures  arc,  ihcy  do  not 
Btratc  the  eril  of  rack-renting  na  forcibly  as  some  I  propose  ta 
mit.  Take  a  cose  from  the  estate  of  Lord  Courtown  (a  member 
be  recent  deputation  to  Lord  Salisbury,  by  the  way).  The  Poor 
f  valuation  of  the  holding  wa«  jEIU  10*. ;  the  rent  £22  5$.  6rf. 
lias   been   reduced   by  the   Land  Commission    quite  recently  to 

10s. — that  is  tc*  say,  by  the  sum  of  £12  \5$.  Gd.  la  other 
•Hm,  the  teuant,  in  ihiH  itistaiiee,  has  been  paying  very  cooHiderably 
re  than  100  per  cent,  above  what  is  now  declared  to  be  a  fair  rent. 
3  Lord  Courtown,  without  a  blush,  asks  for  eompcnsatiou  because 
"rigbta  of  property  "  have  been  sumewhat  curtailed  !  Nor  must 
0  imagined  that  this  is  an  isolated  case.  For  here  is  another 
en  from  the  estate  of  the  Farliamcutary  Under- Secretary  for  Ire- 
1 — Colonel    Kin  g- Harm  an  :    Poor   Law  Ta!»ation£lj  old  rent, 

10*. ;  new  rent,  £3  10».      Here  the  old  rent  exceeds  the  new  by 
In  other  words,  the  excess  is  nearly  150  per  cent.     But  that 
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instaucca  of  this  kind  ore  uot  uncommou  may  be  teen  by  reference 
to  certain  deciHionii  ^ren  in  a  number  of  cnse-i  detenniaed  ia  the 
Co.  Galway  during  Mnrcli  and  April  1887  ; — 


New  R«nt. 

Old  Heat 

EXM«l 

£    «.   .(. 

X    *.    </. 

£    *.    d. 

4  10    0 

8  t;   6      .. 

..        4    7    (1 

5  10    0        .. 

10    0    0 

4  10    0 

3  II    0 

0  15    0 

3    4    0 

4    3    0 

It    i    0 

i    S    0 

4  IS    0 

9    4    0 

4    9    0 

a  IS  0 

7    0    0 

S    S    0 

3  12    0 

7    0    0 

3    8    0 

S    R    0        .. 

12    S    0 

7    0    0 

S    B    0 

0    0    0       .. 

3  12    0 

S    5    0 

5  10    0 

S   5    0 

In  these  cases  it  will  be  seen  that  the  excess  of  old  rent  over 
rcut  ranges  from  a  little  under  100  per  cent,  to  about  ICO  per  cent, 
vbile  tlio  average  of  the  vrliolo  number  of  cases  showt  an  exceaa  of 
ovor  100  per  cent. 

Much  more  rcccntk,  in  January  of  the  present  year,  tn  the  Co. 
Monaghan,  Mr.  R.  R.  Kane  delivered  judgment  in  a  lar^  number 
of  rent  cases,  and  in  no  fewer  than  thirty  of  them  the  old  rent 
exceeded  the  fair  rent  by  50  per  cent.,  whilu  in  several  inatancca  ti 
excess  reached  and  exceeded  100  per  cent      For  example  : — 


New  Rent. 

Old  KoBt. 

GCMM. 

£    (.    ,t. 

£    *.    A 

£    *.    A 

2    9    0       .. 

5    S    0 

,.       S  1«    0 

S  lA    0       .. 

11  ;  0 

,.       £  17    0 

7    2    0        .. 

J&    4    0 

«    8    0 

4    0    0 

R    4    0 

4    4    0 

3  10    0 

7    10 

3  11    0 

3  11     » 

IS    3    0 

,.        «  12    0 

4    0    0 

8    0    0 

4    0    0 

In  January  of  the    present  year,  again,   a  number  of  caaea 
beard  at  (..'lonmel,   in  vhirh   the  old   rent  exceeded  the  fair  rent  Iiy 
60  per  cent. ;  and  the  same  thing  oecarred  in  the  tame  moDtb  Id  Ca 
Dublin.      Tn  the  latter  initancc  there  were  scTcral  ca»e.s  showing  aa 
esceaa  of  100  per  rent.     Then,  on  the  last  day  of  January,  the  Chief 
Commission  published  its  decisions  in  a  number  of  cases,  in  sereral  of 
which  the  excess  was  50  per  cent,  and  over.     The  Appeal  Court  sat 
at  Limerick  on  the  28th  of  January,  and  there  gave  a  number  of 
decisions  in.  which  the  old  rent  was  shown  to  be  60  per  cent  abore 
the  fair  rent.      Indeed,  exfresHus  uf  50  per  cent,  are  quite  common. 
Oil  February  4  of  this  year  the  Chairmau  of  the  Qalway  Sub-Com- 
miasion  garc  a  number  of  decisions  of  this  character,  and  on  tbe 
estate  of  the  Karl  of  Huntingdon    there   were  sereral  showing  la 
excess  uf  5U  per  cent.,  and  duc  at  least  of  100  per  cent. 

If  wc  now  turn  to  the  Co.  Down  wo  shall  find  that  excesses  cfthii 
character  arc  not  altogether  unknown,  crcn  ia  that  Ulster  cotutf. 
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Certain  dedsions  of  the  Co.  Boim  Siib-CommiRsion  verc  publiBlied 
about  tlio  end  of  Jaouary,  among  which  were  the  following:— 


Nfw  R«Dt. 
£25     lU     M. 


OU  Rani. 
»l     Ui.     Od. 


£16    Ot.    OU. 


I 


In  this  case  Colonel  Leslie  was  the  Utidlord,  and  it  will  Ik  seen 
that  the  excess  was  considcrabl;  over  50  per  cent.  It  goes  without 
aaying  that  the  Leslies  were  represented  on  the  deputation  which 
claimed  compcnsntion.  Then  there  were  a  numl)cr  of  cases  iu  which 
R,  W.  B.  Kerr  was  landlord — I  suppose,  Capt.  Kerr,  who  repre- 
sented East  Down  in  Parliament  for  a  short  period.  In  these  cases 
■cveral  approached  an  excess  of  50  per  cent.     There  were  two  cases 

W  TbD  latter  ease,  it  will  be  observed,  is  within  £1  of  being  an  instauco 
of  50  per  cent,  exeess.  Another  case,  in  which  Sir  Edward  Porter 
Cowan  is  laadlonl,  is  within  £5  of  beinjf  an  instance  of  100  per 
cent,  excess. 


N«w  It«ut. 

Old  Kout. 

EXMM. 

£    >.    •/. 

£   *.   A. 

£  M.  d. 

»    0    0 

30  10    0 

8  10     0 

W    0   V 

S9    0    t>        .. 

29    0    D 

N«w  Rent 
496    0».     (hi. 


OldRcDt 
£47    Of.    OJ. 


RlCCMu 

£21     Oi.     OJ. 


But  vc  find  quite  a  model  Co.  Down   landlord  iu  the    Itererend 
K.  J.  Smyth,  whose  cases  I  may  be  excviscd  for  setting  forth  id  full : — 


New  Rent. 

OldRenL 

Excess. 

£  *. 

«l. 

£  : 

d. 

C  *.   d. 

«  IS 

0 

IS    S 

0 

7  10    S 

11     5 

0 

17    « 

0 

S  IS    0 

S  IS 

0 

S  1.1 

0 

0  IS    l> 

U  10 

0 

M    Jl 

4 

Ifi  12    4 

23  e 

0 

87    I 

e 

IS  15    S 

40    0 

0 

e«  3 

0 

M    S    0 

25    6 

0 

37    7 

s 

13    9    3 

9i    0 

0 

43  ig 

4 

15  m  4 

10    0 

0 

le  s 

0 

6   r>   0 

15  IS 

0 

MO 

0 

6    fi    0 

3    fi 

0        . 

6    7 

0 

3    S    0 

7    0 

0 

II  13 

0 

4  13    0 

11   10 

0 

17    S 

10 

S  15  10 

SO    0 

0 

U    6 

0 

13    »    0 

10    0 

0 

19    0 

0 

0    0    0 

9    0 

0 

14    8 

0 

fi    8    0 

IS  10 

0 

^1 

e 

29  11     « 

lo  these  coses  it  will  be  seen  that  an  excess  of  50  per  cent,  aud' 
over  is  common,  and  that  in  the  last  iciNtauco  the  excess  is  consider- 
ably over  150  per  cent.  What  compensation  the  reverend  landlord 
expects  to  obtain  in  this  world  1  do  not  know,  while  as  to  what 
he  is  likely  to  receive  in  the  next  he  is,  no  doubt,  a  better  judge  thau 
I  can  pretend  to  be — though  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
that  I  hare  my  suspicioDs.  One  more  case  from  Dowd^  and  I  aUall 
VOL.   LI1I.  ft  S 
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bare  done  with  that  county.   It  U  h  case  in  which  R.  U.  R.  DoUu 
latidlord,  and  wm  determined  at  the  same  time  as  thoae  already  g^ 


N«w  Kant.  Old  Il«nL  Esmh. 

£18    Of.    Od.        ...        £S1     I8«.    W.        ...        £»    ISt.    IW. 


! 


The  excess,  it  will  be  seen,  is  more  Chan  100  per  cent. 

Here,  again,  arc  a  few  more  decitious  recently  given  by  the  C| 
CoDuiiiMioD.  They  are  intercsttog  inasmuch  aa  the  hodl4 
Major  Cosby,  vaa  a  member  of  the  deputation ;  and  it  will  be  ■! 
'that  the  old  rent  exceeds  the  new  or  fair  reut  by  amonnts  rtaj 
from  a  trifle  under  ijO  per  cent,  to  something  over  100  pur  cent. : 


KnwFEcnl 

Old  Rent. 

EXOCBS. 

£     ».    d. 

£     i.   4. 

Z     t.    d. 

1ft  10    0 

S3    0    0 

m  10  0 

36    0    0 

GO    0    0 

24    0    0 

23    0    0 

33    7    0 

10  7  a 

33    0    0 

ni  10  0 

19  15    0 

llM    0    0 

34U  IH    U 

7»  18    0 

42    0    0 

80    0    0 

35    0    0 

183    0    0 

S9S    0    0 

131    0    0 

So  far,  the  cases  I  hare  instanced  have  been  decided  br  cither 
Sub-Cottimie&iou  or  the  Chief  Commission.  Hut,  lest  it  sbOQU| 
supposed  that  these  tribunals  are  oureliable,  I  vili  take  a  fercaM 
determined  by  a  Civil  Bill  Court.  Judge  Ferguson  gave  the  ft^lona 
remarkable  decisions  at  Macroom,  in  the  Co.  Cork,  on  Februiiy| 
of  the  present  year  : — 


Xew  Rent. 

OM  Kent. 

Kxocn. 

£    i.    d. 

£ 

*.    d. 

£  ^  d. 

18    0    0 

.1. 

no 

0    0 

12    0    0 

10    0    0 

•a* 

10 

0    0        ... 

0    0   0 

IS    0    0 

*•• 

32 

0    0        ... 

17    0    0 

IS    0    0 

•  a* 

37 

0    0 

13    0    0 

0    0   0 

*•• 

14 

0    0 

5.  0    0 

6    0    0 

■  ■•■ 

8 

0    0        „. 

>    9    0 

30    0   0 

••. 

SO 

0    0 

3»    0    0 

72    0    0 

... 

105 

0    0 

90    0    0 

Ifi    0    0 

1.1 

aa 

0    0 

21    0    0 

19    0    0 

.■■ 

to 

0    0        ,  . 

'21     «    0 

iS    0    0 

.■■ 

-H 

Q    0 

■ii  0  0 

H    0    0 

... 

IS 

n  0     ... 

U    0    0 

SU    0    0 

... 

78 

0    0 

5V    0    0 

of  these 

instances 

the  old  rei 

t  exceeds  the  eer 

In  every  one  of 
50  per  cent. ;  in  several  by  1(H)  per  cent  and  more,  and  in  one— ifi 
the  last,  by  over  200  per  cent,  j 

Now,  I  admit  that  I  have  here  submitted  Home  of  the  wont  oi 
of  ruck-rcntiug  that  Lave  recently  come  under  public  notice  iud 
Irish  press.  But,  seeing  that  the  Irish  landlords  and  their  frieflj 
arc  never  tired  of  quoting  the  extremes  to  vbich  the  victims  o[  iri 
landlordism  nre  driven,  it  is  only  fair  that  the  extremes  to  vlqt 
Irish  landlords  go  should  also  be  made  knovn.  And  besides,  t  n 
choscu  these  eases  in  order  the  more  Tividly  to  present  to  the  Eagla 
mind  the  nay  in  vhich  Irish  landlordism  has  fulfilled  ita  fnactin 
and  to  enable  Englishmen  to  arrive  at  a  fair  decision  npon  thbddj 
for  compenaation. 
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t,  large  as  arc  some  of  tliu  reductions  avordctl  hy  land  trtbuuals* 
'isU  farmer  mast  not  be  expected  to  be  content.      He  docs  not 

tbaC  CTca  in  tbc«c  dcciftioiu  the  purpose  of  tbe  Act  of  18H1 
«n  attained.  It  was  the  object  of  that  Act  to  exempt  the 
ta'  improvemcnLt  from  liability  to  rent.  A  special  clause  in 
neasurc  vaa  cipressly  desigued  to  effect  that  purpose ;  liuC  tbe 
farmer  knom  that  the  object  of  that  clause  waa  defeated  by  & 
on  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  in  the  famous  case  of  Adams  v. 
cath.  In  tbia  caae  it  vrva  decided  that  a  certain  period  of 
mcnt  of  hia  improTcmeDts  must  be  held  to  be  compensation  to 
Toatit  by  the  landlord  in  respect  of  tliose  improi'cmcntSj  and 
henceforward  they  become  liable  to  he  charged  with  rent 
decision  was  dissented  from  by  Lord  Chancellor  Law,  who  hod 
Attomey-Geueral  at  the  tima  of  the  passing  of  the  Act;  and  it 
D  flagrant  violation  of  what  Mr.  Gladstone  had  declared  over 
over  again  to  be  the  purpose  of  his  3ii[l  of  1881.  At  the 
oth  hour,  OB  the  Bill  was  passing  through  Foriiamcat,  Mr. 
stone  was  very  strongly  urged  to  make  the  clause  referred  to 

explicit;  but  he  dcchncd,  aud  asserted,  in  justification  of  his 
al  to  do  so:  "It  was  uothing  short  of  impossible  that  tho 
t  should  imagine  or  adjudge  that  to  be  compcusatiou  by  the 
ord  which  bad  never  cost  the  laudlord,  iti  auy  shape,  in  money 
noncy's  worth,  a  single  farthing."  The  Irish  fnrmcrs  do  not 
rt  that,  in  spito  of  this  declaration,  a  Court  of  Appeal,  largely 
MMcd  of  landlords,  did  act  aa  Mr.  Gladstone  had  held  it  to  be 
thing  short  of  impossible"  that  it  should  act,  and  that,  accord- 
r,  all  sabacquent  decisions  in  the  L&ud  Courts  were  influenced 
bis  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

nrther  than  this  even,  the  Irish   farmers  do  not  forget  the  re- 
kable  declaration  of  Sir  James  Caird,  in  March  1880^  to  the  effect 
from  one-third  of  the  holdings  in  Ireland  all  economic  rent  was 
ticalty  disappearing.      Under  these  circumstances,  is  it  at  all 
iriaing  that  the  Irish  tenant,  when  the  question,  of  compeusatton 
used,  should  bo  filled  with  wonderment  that  the  person  on  whose 
air  compensation  is  claimed  is  not  himself,  but  his  landlord? 
''acts  such  as  these,  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  English 
pie,  Bhould  surely  suffice  to  place  them  on  their  guard  against  tlus 
ird  chiim  of  the   Irish   landlords.     The  case  which  was  pleaded 
irc  tho  Marquis  of  Salisbury  was  framed  with  the  customary  ingc- 
ty  of  those  whose  interest  it  is  intended  to  serve.     But  if  that 
I  be  considered  iu  the  light  of  the  operation  of  the  Laud  Court;, 
linatcd  as  they  have  been  by  tho  Court  of  Appeal,  all  the  ingenuity 
he  world  will  not  avail  to  delude  the  taxpayers  of  Great  Britain 
)  astenting  to  proposals  such  as  the  Irish  landlords  make.     Their 
emcnts  to  Lord  SoUabory  cannot  be  retted  upon  in  any  respect.    It 
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ivould  be  useless  therefore  to  deal  with  them  in  dctul ;  but  tt  may       <>f 
•aid  that  the  whole  case  submitted  proceeds  upon  the  awumption  l^  -a^ 
the  Irish  landlord,  prior  to  the  Act  of  1881,  was  m  all  respects  as  00^"* 
Biderat«  as  an  Knglish  landlord.  It  is  by  pretending  that  there  is  no  r^^^ 
dift'ereDce  bctwcrn  an  English  and   an    Irish  landlord  that  the  In"   ^^^ 
landlord;)  hope  to  gain  their  end.     Tlie  fact  that  the  Irish  Inndlor  ^* 
HaTe  been  in  a  position  to  exact  snch  terrible  rack-rents,  hoTer^?^ 
should  be  sufficicDt  to  demonstrate  to  bbv  person  of  ordinarr  ialcW 
gcncc  that  the  Irish  landlords  possessed  a  power  that  English  InnM 
lords  ncTcr  had.     And  of  enurso  such  in  the  simple  fact.     The  Irl'-^ 
farmer  from  time  immcmoria]  has  had  a  property  iu  his  farm  sucli  a 
the  Knglish  farmer  did  not   claim  to  possess,  and  the  reason  vby  tkr-9C 
Irish  landlonl  has  been  able   to  exact  such  exorbitant  rents  is  th.^^^ 
up  to  quite  recently  he  had  the  legal  power  to  appropriate  just  ^so 
much  as  he  pleased  of  his  tcnantfi'  property. 

The  legislation  of  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  interfered  with  the  landlorcS  *^ 
property  to  the  extent  of  a  single  sispciicc.   But  it  has  to  a  certain  cste  "»it 
limited  the  power  of  the  landlord  torob  histouants.  The  Irish  landlorcfl's 
property  in  his  estate  has  always  been  limited  by  the  fact  that  bis  tenses,  ta 
also  hada  property  in  the  land  they  tilled  and  improved, and  hcha.i  ntwor 
been  the  absolute  owner  in  the  eamcscnac  as  an  Knglish  landlord  l&a^ 
bccti  recognized  by  law  and  cnatom  (in  modern  times)  to  be  owner  of  s  u 
Dnglish  estate.     And  the  question  really  Is,  "  Can  a  man  who  stc-nls 
another  man's  property,  and  is  not  permitted  to  retain  it,  be  said    1 
lose  that  properly,  and  to  be  oceordingiy  entitled  to  compensatioa  ? 
The  thing  is  ridiculous  on  the  face  of  it.      It  in  idle  for  the  ]iaiA\urdi 
to  adduce  the  declarations  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  made  before  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1881,  as  showing  that  they  have  not  been  gaUty  of 
general  misconduct.      Mr,  (iladstono  no  doubt  expressed  that  opiow™ 
io  1881,  but  with  the  cxpcricDce  of  the  last  few  years  lieforc  li"" 
he  can  hardly  be  of  that  opinion  now.     The  Land  Conrts,  limited  >" 
their  action  as  they  have  been  by  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appf*'' 
manned  as  they  have  been  for  the  most  part  with  landlords'  symp*' 
thizers  ;  and  the  County  Courts,  presided  over  as  they  have  becu  •"« 
are  by  landlords'  connections,  hs.ve  proved  beyond  nil  qucatioo  it*' 
the  landlords  of  Ireland  have  pushed  tlieir  legal  powers  far  bcyoniJ  ''•*' 
limits  of  mciral  sanction,  and  no  longer  upon  any  ground  of  jo«'"^ 
can  they  properly  make  a  claim  for  compensation.     If  strict  jusH'* 
were  done,  they  would  be  eoraptdled  to  refund  to  their  tenant*  *■' 
excess  rents  which  alnw,  now  admitted  to  have  been  unjust,  permitK^ 
thera  to  exftctj  but  which  they  well  knew  they  were  not  morally  tnt'''''^ 
to  claim. 

The  existence  of  a  Goverumeutwith  acomplisnt  majority,  appai*"''' 
prepared  to  do  anything  rather  than,  permit  Mr.  Gladstone's  rvW" 
to  power,  has  no  doubt  tempted  the  Irish  landoiraera  to  adrucc  (^ 
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Diltuliing  claim  for  compensatioo ;  but  it  would  not  surprise  vay- 
ly,  I  presutnc,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  Duke  of  Abercorn 
I  hut  fricuds  nould  liavc  been  wdl  advised  if  they  bad  held  their 
ice.  For  cousidera-tions  of  the  character  just  urged  will  lead  the 
glink  people  quite  naturally  to  inquircj  "  Iiow  far  Irish  landlordism 
I  Bcrrcd  the  purpose  it  traa  designed  to  acrvc."  The  land  wa^ 
fifiscatcd  for  the  benefit  of  Irish  landlords,  and  the  gorcrnmcnt  of  the 
imtiy  tras  placed  absolutely  iu  their  hands.  All  they  were  asked  to 
iia  rcluru  for  the  wealth  and  power  cttnuted  to  them  was  to  govern 
B  country  well,  to  promuta  its  prosperiiy,  to  wiu  the  peojilc  over  to 
lore  of  lair  and  onlcr,  and,  iu  a  word,  to  make  the  country  peace- 
)  snd  contented.  The  people  of  England  may  be  excused  if  they 
1  to  miud  the  undoubted  fact  that  they  have  (jonc  to  the  aid  of  the 
lh  ]andt<jrd«  in  every  crisisj  and  have  spared  ui>  eflorl  to  maintain 
Er  social,  political,  and  religious  ascendency.  The  long  and 
lancholy  roll  of  Coercion  Acts  ptisscci,  and  the  equally  long  and 
tnncholy  roll  of  Laud  and  other  BilU  thrown  out  by  the  Imperial 
liament,  attest  the  zeal  with  which  the  British  Legislature  Las 
gencmtious  backed  up  England's  territorial  garrisou  iu  Ireland. 
■V  far  have  the  landlords  succeeded  iu  their  enterprise?  What 
>unt  can  they  give  of  their  Btcward»hip  to  the  English  people? 
i,at  have  they  done  for  Ireland,  its  material  development,  or  its 
r&l  or  social  advancenicut  ?  The  awful  record  is  before  the  world. 
The  country  has  been  largely  depopulated,  yet  those  remaining  ar« 
tettcroff.  Iu  the  dcccnuial  period  cudiug  March  1871,  7G8^859 
Kons  of  Irish  birth  emigrated  from  Ireland;  and  in  the  ten 
an  ending  March  1881,  these  were  followed  by  018,650  more.  From 
tS  to  1881,  3,2(X),(«)0  persona  were  driven  from  the  country.  Iu  the 
a- 1886  there  emigrated  from  the  proriuee  of  Leiaster  10^50  persons, 
l€-3  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  emigrating  from  the  country  tb&t 
ilT ;  from  Munstcr  21,100  persons,  or  332  per  cent. ;  from  UUtep 
BS7  persons,  or  30-9  per  eeut. ;  and  froniConnaugbtG,505  persons, 
192  per  crut.  In  the  cases  of  281  persons,  the  province  from 
ich  the  emigrants  came  is  unknowD.  Of  the  above  uumbcr,  7,109 
»om,  or  1 1  li  per  cent.,  were  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years  ;  40,553, 
r8"l  per  cent,,  were  between  fifteen  and  thirty-five ycarsof  age  ;  the 
>&iudcr  were  of  thirty-five  yearsand  upwards.  Aud  this  drain  has 
^o  meaos  ceased.  The  exodus  for  the  month  of  April  IKS6,  from 
eeostown  alone,  was  G,(>50 ;  and  for  the  corresponding  moDtli  in 
17  the  number  was  1 1,8.')!.  And  now  we  have  the  returns  of  the 
pis trar* General  before  us,  giring  the  number  of  emigrants  last  year, 
reached  the  terrible  figure  of  82,000,  being  no  less  than  19,786  in 
Csa  of  the  previous  year.  Of  these  nearly  80  per  cent,  were  able- 
£ed  persons  of  between  fifteen  and  thirty-live  years,  Irclaud  has 
Fegrct  the  loss  of  so  many  food  and  wealth  producers ;  aud  Eogliali 
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mBnnlaGtureni  and  artisans  liavc  to  lament  the  loss  of  so  wkj 
CDstomcrs.  This  is  what  Irish  landlordism  lias  done  for  Ireland — ithu 
practicallv  expatriated  the  Irish  raec.  Hut  the  people  thus  diifcn 
from  their  native  sliorcs  liarc  turned  down  their  Ihimibs  aod  tin 
doom  of  the  baocful  system  is  scaled.  For  many  years  these  eipi- 
triated  people  sent  large  turns  of  money  annually  1o  aid  their  frieult 
to  pay  rent.     They  do  not  soud  the  money  now  for  rent. 

Then,  we  owe  it  to  Irish  landlordism*  that  the  number  of  inhsbiud 

houBcs,  which  whs  1,328,839  m  Iftil,  fell    to  901,380  lu   1861,acii 

again  to  91 1,108  in   1881.      In  other  wordn,  there  were  50  per  oni. 

mnre  inhabited  hnnsca  forty-acTcn  years  ago  in  Ireland  than  thertut 

to-day.      It  has  been  estimated  that  the  number  of  houses  levelled  \n 

the  landlords  in  the  twenty  years,  18-11-61,  was  270,000,  and  noloae 

of  them  was  the  landlord's  property — but  the  tenant's.     The  En^ 

people  arc  well  aware  that  this  Icrelting  has  not  ceased,  and  thcj  He 

also  at  last  aware  that  the   houses   which  the  landlords  level  nli 

such  nonchalance,  not  to  say  such  fiendish  glee,  humble  ss  thejue, 

liclung  to  the  evicted,  not  the  cvictor.     In  no  other  country  tatbt 

world  is  a  landlord  permitted  to   deatroy  his  debtor's  properlj.jtt 

is  Ireland,  as  the  landlords  know,  they  bold  and  exercise  that  power. 

The  lerclliug  of  the   people's  bouses  has  been  cooBeqneni  ii[bii 

eviction,  snd  in  the  squariiif;  of  nccnnnls  this  is  an  item  wbid 

Imrdly  be  orerlooked.     The  landlords,   in  presenting  their  caie 

Lord  Salisbury,  did  not  mention  bow  mucb  of  other  people's  pfO| 

they  had  appropriated  in  rack-rents  or  by  the  eviction  prorcaa; 

it  is  pretty  well  htiown  now    that  evictions  up  to  the  cstablishKcat 

of  the  Laud  League  were  highly  profituble  to  a  landlord.     Tbeyiw 

the  means  by  which  he  got  rid  of  a  tciiaat  he  had  ruined,  andrab- 

stituted   another  who  could  go  on  paying  the  old  rent  or  erco  • 

higher  rent,  because  he  got   his  predecessor's  house  and  bnildinp 

for  DOtbiog.     All  this  will  have  to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  iliia 

we  come  to  the  final  settlement.     It  is  calculated  that,  from  IStSlo 

1882,  482,000  families    were   actually    evicted.     JJow,  cren  if  w 

BUppoae  Ibat  only  200,000  of    these  were  positively  compeU(d  to 

leave  the  country,  then    at  the  very  moderate  estimate  of  1C^ 

each  the  landlords  may  be  said  to  hare  robbed  tiio  evicted  pMfIC 

of  £20.000,000  worth  of  property. 

Then,  these cvietions  have  been  the  fruitful  source  of  criaie.    Iti* 
as  Lord  John  RusscU  uaid  ia  1845 : — 

"  Ejwjlidiw  out  of  iheii  boWiiigs  are  th«  cause  of  vloleooa  anil  criai  aj 
Irelaad.     In  Tiict,  it  is  no  otlitr  than  th«  cause  which   Uw  gte«i  »*«  > 
butnnn  nature  describe  wiirn   he  makes  «  tempter  suggtst  it  as  STSUMH 
violal*  the  Uw :  '  Famine  j»  in  tliy  cheeks,  nood  and  oppreesioa  ■'""^j 
thine  eye*,  uiion  ihy  back  tangs  r«i;gL'd  misery.     Thci  world  is  not  tbj  v^* 

im  th«  world's  law  ;  tlio  w«rld  aflorda  no  Uw  to  malt*  Ibee  nth.    Tbaiw 

Ot  poor,  but  break  lU' " 
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I       But  if  tticrc  ahonld   remain  anjr  doubt   qpon  this  poiot,  let  the 
ioUowiDg  figures  be  considered '. — 


No.  dl  Ptr»M)M  KvictaL 

K«.  bfOutragM. 

1S50 

tti       ■•■ 

C.-1* 

2S,1 

1««0 

■11                  mim 

3.5?  1 

m 

1870 



4,515 

870 

imt 

'-1                  --. 

10,6.17 

a;BI)n 

1881 



17,341 

4,4.18 

A^n,  during  the  last  few  years,  a  great  number  of  crimtnnl  pro- 
aecattons  hare  been  inatitutcd  by  the  tiovrrnmcnt.  The  cmt  of 
«Qch  prosecutions  ysaa,  iu  m»3,  £^3,717 ;  in  1881,  iSMQ^  >  in  )B»5, 
je6G,331 ;  ia  laHO,  i;55,473.  The  decline  ia  satisfactorr  as  far  as 
ijt  goes,  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  present  Oovcrnment 
3s  ruuuiug  up  a  birgc  score  under  this  hend.  In  any  case,  it  is  a 
f&nc  commentary  upon  the  way  ia  which  Irish  landlordism  has  dis- 
<  charged  its  duty  iu  Irelanil. 

Here,  too,  is  another  terrible  commentaTy  pointing  in  the  same 
[direction ;  it  is  the  record  of  poor  relief,  taken  from  Thorn's 
1  Official  Almanack  ; — 


Total  Ho.  R«U«»mI. 

Oort. 

1881 

IH».84n 

...     £MM& 

1883 

iSi.UV 

1)67,483 

1883 

4to,195 

..      ],042,»46 

1BS4 

41ll,18» 

ats,iao 

188S 

441. MO 

887,906 

U» 

liM.IMl 

QU,0I8 

t  is  perhaps  difficult  for  tlie  EugHsh  ntbd,  unaccustomed  to  raek- 
reating,  ciictiou,  and  depopulation,  to  realixe  irbat  all  this  means; 
the  Iriah  people  have  no  diCIieultr  in  understanding  it.      Still  the 
;lish  people  may  derive  a  fairly  good  idea,  from  the  figures  bcro 
iprcscDtcd,  tbat   tbc  landlords  of  Ireland  have  little  claim  to  pose 
[before  the  couutry  as  injured  innocents.     And  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  the  people  of  England  rather  ditpoecd  to  scquicKce  in 
I  tbc  judgment  of  a  distinguished  statesman,  uttered  iu  1849  it  is 
true,  but  valid  still : — 

"My  ojunion  !>  that  the  course  wliiiih  P.irltamenl  licis  taken  with  mpecl  to 
Irelaod  for  tipwnnlii  or  n  ctntnry,  uii<j  <-speeinlly  uacn  tho  Union,  luu  been  is 
ice&rditac«  iritb  the  wishoi  of  lli>;  proprietory  of  lh«  Iitnd  of  thikt  couutry, 
^If  therefore  there  haa  been  misgoT eminent  ia  IreUnd,  during  thut  period,  it 
iii  the  land  whidi  hns  influenced  Parliament,  and  the  Lindowners  ore  i-c- 
HpODfible.  I  do  not  mctn  lo  aaj  thni  the  Uoiuc  of  Comraonii  i%  not  n;:ipoi)sib1« 
ifcr  takin.^  the  evil  advice  of  th'?  Undownors,  but  whnt  I  meun  to  assert  is 
ftlint  iliij  advice  hns  been  almost  invariably  acled  upon  by  the  Government, 
bi«  it  is  which  hu»  proved  fatal  to  Ireland;  lh«  Ulster  men  have  stood  in 
e  way  of  improvement*  in  the  frDiiclitic,  in  tho  Churuli,  and  iu  tho  Land 
Uftstion  ;  they  have  purchased  Protestant  asmndsDcy,  and  the  price  paid  for 
is  the  ruin  and  degradation  of  their  country." 


spoke   Mr.   BiigUt  forty  years  ago.     And  not  less  sweepiog. 
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nor  a  vliit  leiis  true,  vb»  the  judgment  of  an  e(]ual  auUioritf — ru., 
the  Laudoa  Timt-f,  which  thirty-five  years  ago  declared  :— 

"It  is  Qo  use  to  go  on  nbiming  the  Iriah   Ittodlords.     Their  nanofl  itiiiki 
already  to  the  emis  of  llic  csnh.     Wo  might  as  wtJl  go  ou   Tor  everoa  ths 
TioM  of  tigers  and  woIvm  ns  to  bo  saying  er^ry  day   what  we  think  of  a 
class  who  for  aelfiahnem  and  cruelty  has  nu  parallt;),  and  never  bad  apanilel,  ^^ 
in  the  civilized  world."  ^| 

But  if  the  Irish   landlords   have   by   their  conduct  compassed  ihc^^ 
rniQ  anti  degradation  of  the  country  they  were  expected  to  roakc:^ 
prosperous  and  coDtented,  their  services   to    England   will  Kcarocl^^ 
incline  xlio  English    people    to  regard    their  claims  with  sympath;^^^* 
Who  but  the  Irish  landlords  bare  driven  tens  of  thousands  of  I'^^^m; 
labourers  into  Great  Britain,  thereto  compete  in  the  £agliah,  Scotc^^ 
and  Welsh  labour    market,    with   the  inevitable   result  of  loweri*^  ' 
wages?     Who  but  tlie  Irish  landlords  are  responsible  for  the  cpow  ^_ 
ing  of  the  poor  evicted   Irish  into  the  large   cities  of  Great  Brit^.j^^ 
to  swell   the   poor-rates?     But  further  than   all  this,  the  Eagli^^^l 
democracy  is  not  likely  to  forget  that  the  Irish  landlords,  being  a)1^ 
Tories,  have  invariably  voted  in  both  Houses  of  Farliamcnt  agaitisi 
the  eitcnsion  of  popular  liberty  ia  Great  Britaia.     Their  "  loyalty 
from  first  to  last  has    been   to  their  rents.      Their  endeavour 
nlnaTR  been,  not  tn  serve  their  country,  but  to  serve  themselves;  sa 
they  are  now   at  their  old   game,  seeking  to  inflame  the  Eiiglis 
nation  wltli  hatred  at^ninst  the  very  people  nhom  they  Lave  rutibt  -^ 
and  trampled  upon  without    remorse  thc^c  many  generations  pu'^K. 

And  their  policy  is  easy  of  explanation.     They  dread  the  tolidarit j 

of  the  unprivileijed  masses  of  these  three  kingdoms.      But   this  h^u 
the  record  of  Irish  landlordism,  and,  audacious  to  the  last,  it  **^      * 
that  it  may  be  compensated  for  the  loss  of  certain  "  rights"  whic 
it  fljiecilies,  bnt  which  it  never  did  enjoyeicept  in  so  for  ns  it  vifilate 
justice  and  morality,  the  customs  of  the  country,  and  the  terms  iipa:aK_ 
which  it  originally  received  its  powers. 

But  something  must  be  done  even  with  Irish  landlordism.    Tk^ 
English  people  are  not  a  logical  people.      Irish  landlordism  miy 
"  a  Jerusalem  sinner,"  but  it  will  not  he  allowed  to  oucouuter  tb«  fit 
it  deserves.    A  compromise  is  inevitable.     The  Irish  landlords  caano^ 
hupi)  to  obtain  such    good  terms  as  they  might  have  had  ten  or  ev 
two  years  ago.      They  are  a  thoroughly  defeated   and  discreditecz^ 
class,  and  can  only  be  treated  with  as  such.     The  deputation  to  lofd^ 
Salisbury  moaned    that  there  were  iiti    Irish   landlords   now  in  lli^ 
House  of  Commons.     The  statement,  like  most  of  the  others  oud^ 
ou  the  same  occasion,  is  not  strictly  true ;  but  it  is  true  that  the  times 
have  greatly  chanj^cd  aincc  the  Beresfords  "bossed"  tbe  watb,  tod 
the  hungry  Hamtltons  ruled  the  north,  and  "the  most  noble"  the 
Maffjuis  of  Clanricarde  boasted  thai,  if  he   pleased,  be  could  rHom 
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t  grey  mare  for  OaWa.^  !     No  lon^r  are  tbc  Iftndlordfl  of  Ireland 

the  smallest  value  to  Knglaud  as  a  garmou.      lustcad  of  being, 

they  were  intcudcd  to  be,  tlie  coDnectiog  link  betweco  Eoglaiitl  and 

eland,  thcf  arc  tlic  occaiiou  of  disuuion.     It  bos   come   to  thia, 

It  50,000  armed  mcu,  railitary  aud  police,  are  required  to  collect 

8ir  rents,  and  the  public  conscience  of  England  baa  be«n  tbockcd 

tbe  barliarities  of  trliicii  Irish  landlordism  hns  been  guiltj.  The 
Qatrv  has  been  kept  in  a  state  of  chronic  psTipcrism  and  disconicot. 

baa  illustrated  tbe  Bacouiuu  apboriem,  that  of  all  rel>ellioDs  the 
bcUions  of  tbe  belly  are  the  worst.  And  the  eyes  of  tbe  people  of 
Dgland  bave  been  o]]«ned  to  tbc  fact  that,  if  ever  there  la  to  bo 
nee  between  Englaud  and  Ireland,  the  old  order  muat  change  aud 
re  place  to  new. 

And  now,  in  their  day  of  defeat,  tbc  Irisli  landlords  mu(t  not  imagine 
it  they  cnn  be  treated  witli  crco  as  au  honourable  foe.  It  will  be  re- 
Dibered  against  them  thiit  they  might  have  been  a  power  still,  bad 
y  listened  to  tbe  voices  ofJuiitice  and  Iteasou.  But  of  pure  wanton- 
a  tbcy  rejected  c^try  effort  of  Sbarmao  Crawlord's  to  do  justice  to 

ienant-fanncrs ;  whilu  with  the  folly  of  madness  they  flouted  Isaac 
tt's  endeavours  to  identify  tbem  with  tbc  nation  over  which  they 
pel  with  a  rod  of  iron.  How  they  might  have  fared  to-day  had  they 
ibat  time  frankly  aud  cordially  made  common  cause  with  the  Irisb 
<jple,  tbcy  may  be  [eft  to  ponder.  They  never  would  have  beard  of  the 
a<l  League.  How  tbcy  migbt  have  fared  if  tbey  bad  closed  wilb,  in- 
•^  of  scoffed  at,  tbc  ofl'cr  of  the  Land  League  iu  1880  to  buy  them 
,  sit  twenty  years'  purchase  of  GriQJtb's  valuutioo,  may  alao  be  left  to 
XX  imagination ;  together  wilb  tbe  speculation  as  to  whether  tbcy 
cd  wisely  in  rejecting  in  sucb  cavutJcr  fusbiou  tbc  more  recent 
tpoaaU  of  Mr,  Gladstone.  The  one  question  the  Irish  landlords 
»■«  to  face  now  is,  where  can  they  find  buyers?  t'nlcss  tbe 
til  people  choose  to  buy  uo  one  clw  will,  aud  eiticc  it  is  the  settled 
erminatioa  of  the  English  taxpayer  not  lo  pledge  bis  credit  for 

'benefit  of  the  Irish  laiidIord>i,  these  gentlemen  have  at  lost  to 
^ue  that  they  have  no  option  but  to  accept  sucb  terms  as  tbe  Iriab 
|Pe  may  oflcr.  In  brief,  it  is  only  through  an  Irisb  Slate  that 
<  Irisb  landlords  can  hope  to  save  tbcm&clvcfl  from  ultimate  ruin. 
Sa  vain  to  expect  that  the  present  Parliament  can  make  better  terms 

them,  for  tbe  simple  reason  that  it  would  be  vaiu  for  the  present 
rliament  to  make  aiiv  terms  which  did  not  receive  tbe  SEsent  of 
t  Irish  people.  No  one  iu  Ireland  would  be  bound  by  tbcni,  and 
tditpositiou  to  compel  tbc  Irish  people  to  acquiesce  in  conditions 
^htable  to  tbe  Irish  landlords,  but  uuacccptuhlc  to  the  people,  docs 
^%OW  exist  in  England,  and  never  will  exist  again,  Tbc  two  peoples 
at  last  understanding  each  other.  If  there  ia  a  grain  of  wisdom 
i-  amongst  the  Irisb  landlords,  let  tbcm  accept  the  situation  frankly  ; 
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and  lltey  may  possibly  find  tLat  iu  the  mnks  of  tbeir  most  detcral 
eucmies  there  is  a  real  loag^og  for  peace,  and  consequently  a  at 
liisiioaitioii  to  come  to  terms,  that  will  beget  national  content.  | 
'I'licrc  is,  1  am  pleased  to  ibink,  at  least  one  Irish  landlord  who  bd 
wit  toecc  tliatttie  only  proclical  method  of  dcalinjf  with  the  Irish 
question  is  for  the  State  to  become  the  sole  owner  of  the  land. 
Earl  of  liilmorcy's  letter  to  the  Times,  of  the  18th  of  Oetober  last) 
not  received  the  attention  it  dcHerred,  but  it  undoubtedly  eoid 
the  germ  of  a  setUemeut.  His  lordship  very  truly  observes  that] 
transfer  the  nbsolnte  ownership  of  the  agricultural  hotdiags  froni 
lacdowDcra  to  the  tenauts  is  not  enough,  unleu  all  powers  to  I 
or  subdivide  are  withheld  ;  for  unless  this  is  ioiisted  upon,  a  new  I 
of  landlords  will  assuredly  spriug  up,  vastly  different  from  the.* 
and  all  that  is  held  to  he  objectionable  in  the  dual  otmersid 
to-day  will  be  inteiisiHed  a  hundredfold  in  that  of  the  future, 
maintain  that  not  only  must  dual  ownership,  wherever  it  exi4 
Ireland,  be  abolished  on  equitable  lines,  but  the  process  of  abolil 
must  be  such  that  no  revival  shall,  in  any  form  whaterer,  be  poad 
The  only  course,  theu,  opcu  to  the  Government  is  to  iutrodao 
Bill  empowering  the  State  to  become  the  solo  owner  of  that  port 
Only  of  Ireland  which  is  at  present  affected  by  dual  ownership,) 
after  reducing  both  landlords  and  tcimnts  within  that  limit  to) 
dead  level  of  occupiers,  it  xball  recoup  itself  by  the  imposition  d 
land-tax."  So  far  as  agricultural  laud  is  concerned^  I  nm  entir^ 
one  with  Lord  Kilmorey  iu  this  matter,  with  the  exception  Uiatt 
State  his  lordship  coutemplutca  is  the  Kuglish  Qoverument.  j 
him  accept  an  Irish  OurcnimCDt,  and  I  am  with  him.  And  suq 
OoTernioeut  is  a  necessity  of  the  case.  The  Irish  people  will  \ 
tolerate  the  i^nglish  GovcrnmcDt  as  their  landlord,  and  | 
English  Govcrumeat  is  not  likely  to  place  itself  iu  that  pontj 
for  it  could  uot  rely  upon  the  payment  of  the  laud-tax.  ^ 
agitation  against  the  payment  of  rack-rents  to  Iri^h  tandloi 
compared  with  the  agitation  which  would  be  iuevilahlu  in  sue 
n  case  as  that  coutcmplated  by  Lord  Kilmorcy,  woiJd  be  "as  Hi 
unto  wiue."  But  gninled  uii  Irish  Government  responsible  to  an  fi 
Parliament,  md  the  payment  of  a  land-tax  assessed  from  time  to  t$ 
upon  the  value  of  the  land  alone,  would  be  as  regular  and  as  oeii 
aji  the  day.  The  ten  ant-fanners  of  Ireland  would,  iu  my  belief,  prafi 
system  iiuch  as  this  to  a  system  of  purcLasc,  because  a  system  of  f 
chase  means  that  the  tenant  should  buy  the  landlord's  interest,  and 
no  one  dreams  of  giving  him  that  interest.  He  is  expected  to  purch 
an  interest  which  largely  consists  of  misajipropriatcd  leuM 
property ;  be  is  expected  1o  take  over  all  laudlord'a  liabititil 
hut  he  is  uot  to  Imvx!  the  landlord's  absolute  ownership.  The  IJoi4 
ownership  which  ifl  to  bo  conveyed  to  the  tenant  will  incline  bm\ 
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r.r^-f^''  to  lie  a  frccJioIder  under  an  Irish  StatCj  mbject  to  an  anunal 
pQ-^ix3cnt  of  the  value  of  tlie  land  minus  lib  own  improvements,  with 
jily^r-C^y  to  sell  hi»  farm  iu  the  opeu  market  at  anytime  to  tbu  highest 
[jj^cl^')  ^  easily  &3  he  cau  now  ecll  bts  cattle  in  a  fair.  To  briufc 
abcJ***  *  »7«to['i  such  as  this,  the  IriBh  people  arc  prepared  to  go  a 
lora  ^  '"y  "*  ^^  direction  of  making  tcrioB  with  their  old  enemies  the 
j^j3ci  lords.  Bnt  it  is  only  through  a  regularly  oonstitntM  Irish 
Qt>-%r*5  rnmcnt  that  this  could  be  hroughf  about.  It  is  to  au  Irish 
Qov'^minent,  therefore,  that  the  Irish  landlords  must  look  for  anch 
CQxn.  X**''*'^^'*"*  *'  "*">"  ^^  agreed  upon.  But  that  the  nauds  arc  fast 
fQKiKiB  sDg  out  is  bccumiug  iDure  ami  more  true  every  day  and  every 
1)0X1^-  "^^c  onmbcr  of  persona  in  Ireland,  and  in  J^ogland  too,  ^ho 
-^Jilt-lid  with  nie  that  in  strict  justice — in  the  face  of  such  a  record  as 
X  ii£k.'^^e  presented  in  this  article — the  Irish  landlords  arc  not  entitled 
to  <*c:»inpen8atioD  at  all,  is  rapidly  iuereasing.  At  present  there  is  a 
■Willi  x3gi)C»s  in  Ireland  to  buy  out  the  landlords  as  au  economic 
uuXs  zB-nce.  For  myself  I  may  say  that,  iu  my  judgment,  Ireland  loses 
-at  l^cut  ten,  if  not  fifteen,  millions  a  year  iu  restricted  neolth  produc- 
iioza.  owing  to  the  iucubus  of  landlordism.  To  rcmore  this  and  giro 
the  <70untry  a  fair  chance,  and  win  peace  for  industrial  enterprise, 
evez^  advanced  Hadicals  like  myself  may  consistently  discuss  terms  of 
coTX»  j^pusatiou.  But,  I  repeat,  every  day  increases  the  difficulty  of  a 
com  jsromiu;,  and  the  question  for  the  landlords  to  consider  is,  uot  the 
impo«ssible  one  of  compensation  for  what  the  legal  tribunals  of  the 
coxiti  "try  have  done  to  protect  the  rights  and  property  of  Irish  tenants, 
but  tlic.lo  them,  more  vital  matter  of  making  terms, while  yet  they  may, 
the  only  posaible  purchaser  of  their  rapidly  depreciating  intercafc — 
sscnting  to  and  LclpiDg  to  crentc  a  National  State  Authority  in 
nd  that  will  command  the  eonfitlencc  of  the  couutry,  and  that 
draw  opon  its  fiscal  and  other  resources  to  meet  whatever 
.tions  may  be  contracted,  in  a  final  settlement  of  the  Land 
^ioD. 

AIicjiaEL  Davitt. 
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IN  Turkey,  ae  etsewbere,  the  ptiet  yenr  lias  Ijecn  OTie  of  unrest 
anxiety,  but  the  "  Sick  Man  "  still  lives,  and  displays  an  amount 
vitoUty  which  pivea  little  satisfaction  to  those  who  wtah  to  reprwe::^ 
him  lis  morihiincl.     The  treasury  is  empty,  as  it  haa  been  for  jeara;  tV 
civil  Bcrvice  and  the  army  have   received  only  from  two  to  five  munlli 
jiay  Ouriiig  the  yeiir.     Then;  are  hriguudti  here  und  r>iii)iiic  there,     lU- 
wuys  ar«  wanting,  and  iiiiiiiie  situ  not  worked.     Uuesia  is  always  thr^i 
enin;;,  and  the  llulgartan  queetion  is  unsettled,  to  say  nothing  of  otii 
queBtions  equally  perplexing,     ilul,  in  spile  of  all  tbip,  the  Sultan 
Yildiz  has  more  power,  ttinrc  independence,  and  more  conlideuce  in  hir 
self  and  his  destiny  than  his  unolc  or  his  father  ever  had. 

GrAvittT  commotiiR,  et  sltn 
rroipid«iu,  lUinmA  p]ft«iduDi  caput  cxtulit  usda. 

His  c;oucral  policy  fans  been  to  avoid  nil  foreign  coin  plications,  and' 
Btrcn<;t!ion  the  Empire  ut  home.     Nothing;  could  be  better  ;  and  in  b 
foreign  reliitionti  this  policy  lias  teen  carried  out  with  remarkable  ski 
and  BiicccES,     Sismarck  could  not  have  done  better.     Whether  his  toE 
policy  lias  been  as  wise  anil  envcessfitl  is  another  question.     I  do  nc 
think  that  it  has.     It  eccms  to  be  controlled  by  two  leading  idcn^— th-* 
exelnsion  of  foreign  in^uence,  and  the  revival  of  I^Ioh.imuiedani<;in.     A-- 
far  as  it  is  consistent  witU  these  ideas,  he  favours  pro;>tx^&  and  develop 
ment  in  all  directions,  and  from  week  to  week  lie  issues  decrees  vrhicti,  \ 
they  could  be  wisely  carried  out,  wuuld  hnvc  an  important  influence  opaO^^^^^ 
the  mnlerial  development  of  the  Empire.     Kvery  effuit  is  also  madeto^'^'tl 
increase  the  revenue,  and  to  defend  it  ngainet  peculation.     In  rc^nifd  ^ 
floroe  o£  theeu  things  I  shall  give  details  iu  the  course  of  tl)b  article. 

Sin  Hen'Et  Elliot  and  JIituad  Pasha. 

Sir  Henry  Elliot's  article  in  the  rebruary  UHmber  of  the  XhuieeiiA 
CentuTif  has  caused  an  extraordinary  Gscitement  ia  Constantiaopic  It 
is  ioipoBsible  for  the  Turks  to  uuderstaud  that  he  ie  a  man  of  no  political 
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importance,  that  bis  career  is  fiiiia1)c<l,  anJ  lliat  lie  hag  no  induence 
■M'ith  any  politiciil  party.  They  cannot  even  understand  why  the  Govern- 
meot  cannot  punish  him  for  his  indiscretion,  hy  cutting  ofl'  his  pension. 
So  the  credit  of  his  article  ;^ot:s  to  the  EnglUh  Guverumeut,  and  has 

I     been  underittood  hy  Bome  as  a  wnrninj  to  the  present  Sultao  of  what  ho 
Bzaay  expect  from  Sir  Wiiiiaoi  ^Vhite. 
This  is  nil  ah^urd  and  faW,  but  it  is  something  that  Sir  Henry  ouc;lik 
to  have  known  and  thought  of  bcForo  h<»  published  his  ill-timed  viudica- 
lion  of  hlmeeir.     If  ex-amba«sadoTs  uru  to  iiidulgu  themseUes  in  such 
rovflntions,  it  will-not  l>o  cnsy  to  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with 
T'«-irVt'y,     Sir  Henry's  carctr  has  not  been  a  fortunate  one,  hut  it  ha» 
■  not  been  altogether  htsnwn  fault,  and  it  ivould  have  been  better  to  trust 
"  to  i)ostcrity  to  vindicate  his  character.     AVo  may  douht,  however,  whether 
h  as  biographer  would  have  made  prominent  the  fact  that  he  vast  a  cott- 
»r>ir8tor  against  the  Snvcrici^ii  to  whom  he  was  accredited,  and  lattT  the 
nl  I J  of  aTurkiBh  Minis.ter  a<;ainst  the  policy  of  the  briti'sh  Government, 
■v%-  laich  he  repi-escnti'd.     There  is  much  to  be  said  in  praise  of  Sir  Henry 

tX^lliot,  but  iheeo  ihinj«i  had  better  have  been  left  unsaid, 
^hc  period  of  Turkish  liietory  to  whieh  he  refurJ!  waa  the  moat  exciting 
Bince  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Jiini^arioe,  and  Sir  Henry  ia 
qta  I  te  right  in  sayia<2:  tmorum  pn  nt  muif  }ia/n'i.  1 1  iacUidcd  the  Bulgarian 
massacres,  the  revolution  ivlilch  ovcrllirtfw  Abd-ul-Aziz,  the  deposi- 
tion of  Sultan  ^[urad,  the  accession  of  tho  present  Sultan,  the  pro- 
clamation of  a  ('onHtitution,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Riisso-Turkish 
fcY'"ar.  Sic  Henry's  name  will  always  be  associated  with  these  event*, 
''.  llie  more  after  this  article.  lo  it  he  labours  to  prove  three 
hiugg:  that  Jlithad  Pasha  was  a  preat  patriot  statesman,  that 
^*>*J.-ul-Aziz  committed  suicide,  and  iliiit  Mithad'^  Constitution  would 

toavQ  i>een  the  salvation  of  the  Turkish  Kmpire,  if  the  Conference 
^'  Constantinople  had  accepted  it,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Sir  Henry 
noneslly  believea  all  this,  and  ft-lt  that  the  world  ought  to  Unaw 
*^*  I  know  that  he  believed  it  all  at  the  time,  and  that  liifi  action 
^""Wa  based  on  this  belief.     His  good  faith  is  not  to  be  called  in  question, 

»^^*^  \  believe  that  he  was  mistaken  on  every  point. 
^titJind  Fnijhn  was  a  very  clever  man,  and  a  very  remnrhnble  con- 
^^*^tionalist,  as  ull  who  have  met  him  must  acknowlcd;je.     He  had  a 
^*ae  but  eupyrticial  knovvledg'e  of  history  and  politiciil  Rcicnce.     The 
^t_timo  that  I  met  liini  I  thought  hiin  the  mout  remarkable  Turkish 
^'nclal  I  had  ever  seen.     Hu  gained  an  extraordinary  iufluencu  over 
*^   Henry,  who  believed  that  horeprvscuted  u  large  and  powerful  party 
?^on(f  the  Turks.     Sir  Henry  needed  snch  an  ally  in  the  ooiifliet  for 
.^■ItujQce  which  be  was  wapinj;  with  General  Ignatii-ff,  and  his  experience 
"*  *taly  proiiiihly  prepossessed  him  in  favour  of  a  man  who  talked  of  liberty 
*|**J    coDstitutiuoal  Kovcrnmcn'.     What  their   relations  were  is  made 
^^i"  by  Sir  Henry  himself.     Tliey  worked  together  for  the  overthrow 
tk  '^^-ul-Aziz  and  the  proclamation  of  a  Constitution.     It  is  believcii 
i^t  Geneml  Ignatioffat  thesame  time  arranged  with  Mabmoud  Nedim 
^*»ua  to  send  a  body  of  Russian  troops  to  Coostantlnoplo  to  aid  the 
'*J>ltan.     I  am  not  certain  of  this,  but  the  evidence  which  I  colleetednt 
**  time  seemed  to  me  eonvinein^.     It  is  an  interesting  coincidence,  on 
^  Other  hand,  that  the  arrival  of  tbo  Uritisb  fleet  at  Bcsika  bay  was 
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tie  signal  for  the  attack  of  tlie  coniipinitors  upon  tlie  Sultan, 
having  lecn  ordered  up  by  Sir  Henry. 

It  appeared  to  in«  at  the  time,  aa  it  docs  non-,  that  in  all  this  cc=^— •  o. 
epirac;  Sir  Henry  was  deceivt-il  ns  to  the  character  and   tnlluenoo'         ^ 
Mithud  I'aiihii,  vho  wns  not  the  real  head  of  the  conf<piracy,  anil  w1l<^b>^« 
importunco  in  it  was  duo  «imply  to  the  laot  that  he  oomnuiDded  t^^ii) 
auppoit  of  the  Briliah  Ambaaenuor.     In  reality,  hia  parly  couBistcd      -^ 
Sir  Henry  Elliot,  his  dopeodcnbs,  aud  a  feiv  men  like  Aali  Suavi.  _^ 

I^titliad  Pasha  vrna  not  a  Turk,  buta  Mohammodau  Bulj^riun,  and  f^^^ 
Turks  always  dietrustpd  him.     He  fiirrouudt'd  hiuiE«1f  with  Bulgariii^^'' 
iti  his  bouHi,  and  his  ogunta  and  buainces  partners  wcru  Bulgarians.    Tl:^^^^^^^ 
Tiirlts  did  not  believe'  in  hi«  lioiieKty  or  his  sincerity,  and  I  have  the  be^^* 
of  reasons  for  tbiukiug  that  tlioy  did  him  so  injustice.     1  know  som^^"^ 
things  of  Ilia  alTaint,  and  my  belief  is  thathevas  no  better  than  MnJiroot^tf^" 
Nedim.     His  adminietratioa  of  the  Danube  Vilayet,  of  which  Sir  Henrt^^'S 
Bpeaka  in  8iich  high  praise,  was  succexsful  eo  far  as  that  he  built  maa^K^^^ 
good  lOtdB  at  the  expense  of  the  BnlgarinnB,  and  that  he  maintained  tra^w  *^' 
quillity  by  banging'  aud  impriMniing  a  largenumber  of  men  without  fa,   ^^ "* ' 
trial,  but  it  wail  as  eorrupt  and  oppregsive  a  government  as  the  Vilay»-       ^ 
ever  had.     The  real  head  of  the  cunspiracy  in  1H76  was  Hussdn  Avk"    ~^, 
Paaba,  as  Tcberkesa  Hassan  well  know  when  he  wont  into  the  Counc:^*^ 
Chamber  nnd  ehot  him  don'n,  without  even  troubling;  himself  to  look^    ^^ 
Mithad  Tasha,     It  was  Hueseiu  Avui  who  controlled  the  40,000  Softiw — "*  *' 
who  were  the  ciiicf  intitrumontfiof  the  conspiracy.     Ke  had  been  s  Sor"       ^** 
himficW.     He  hud  a  powerful  party  behind  him,  and  at  Minister  of  \Vs"  J^»r 
controlled  tJio  Army  as  well.     Ho  took  in  Mitliad  and  his  Conatitutic:^^^  ^ 
simply  because  he  brought   Sir    Henry   with    him,   and    because  I^^  " 
CoU8titution   would   oucupy  the  attontioa  of  Kuropo.     Had   he  liv^  -^^i 
Mithad  would  have  been   thrown  over  very  soon.     There  were  alreac^^J 
Eeiiuus  dtEi:t;nsiouis  vtticu    he  was    killed,  t>ci    well  known   that  maiL  .  ™  ^ 
siis[vect«d  Mithad  of  Luviug  tiade;ume  knowledge  of  Tcherkote  nililill  ^    "* 
purposes. 

In  regard  to  Sir  Henry's  second  point,  it  is  not  poesihle  to  speak  wi"^^'' 
80  touch  contideiicc.     There  are  doubta  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  tlP:^* 
death  of  Sultan  Abd-uI-.Xziz  which  may  never  he  removed,  but  myoi^^"'** 
opinion  ia  tliat  he  won  murdered.    It  d««9  not  seem  to  tne  that  tK=^^ 
medical  inquest  settled  tlie  matter,  any  more  tlian  the  later  triul     ■^o' 
Mithad  Pasha.     Thflro  wa«  no  oxnmination  to  settle  the  question  whcth   ^^ 
he  died  t'rum  suffocation  or  not,  aud  this  was  the  natural  way  to  kill  hir:^**- 
Under  the  circumslAncea  it  doee  not  seem  to  me  that  the 'tcstimooy     *^ 
the  women  was  worth  anything.     Their  own  lives  were  in  danger.  ■* 

know  also  that  the  conspirators  had  a  very  strong'  motive  for  killii^^^^ 
him,  of  whith  8ir  Heury  seems  to  he  ignorant.     1  know  from  niyov*^" 
observation,  as  wtiU   as  ou    the    te.'Jtimony  of  others,  that  thew  WM        * 
fitroo^  reaction  among  the  Tdrks  iu  favour  of  Abd-ul-Az-rz  ;  and  I  b*-"*^^ 
good  reason  to  believe  that  had  ho  lived  a  few  weeks  longer  he  wouaJ" 
havo  been  Sultan  again.    The  feeling  was,  at  an  oilicer  expressed  it  5^*^ 
mo  at  the  time,  that  this  violent  attack  upon  the  Caliph  was  a  gKatffi" 
against  C<od.     It  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  the  conrpiiators  ^*' 
put  him  out  of  the  way,  and  I  know  very  few  natives  who  believe  that  J** 
committed  suicide.     Sir  Henry  Elliot  has  a  ttpectal  reason  for  oot  *\it^ 
ing  to  believe  that  he  wqjs  murdered,  aa  the  Queen  telugrapbed  lokio  t^ 
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rotect  the  life  of  the  deposed  Sultan,  and  lio  no  doubt  did  nil  va  bis 
Dwer  to  carry  out  her  vvi&hes.  If  there  was  a  muider  he  was  no  party 
1  it.  And  it  .should  be  remembered  n.Uo  thnt  tlic  present  SulUm.  could 
ftve  bad  no  knonUd^u  whatever  of  aiiy  of  the  acta  of  the  conspiratore, 
r  any  iDthmneo  on  ihc  fjte  of  bis  uncle.  H«  (ras  as  innocent  of  any 
>nDectioD  with  it  a&  tUoa^lk  ho  bud  not  been  Locu.  It  is  the  exile  of 
18  friend  Mithad  PuKlia  whiuti  leads  Sir  Henry  to  speak  of  him  iu  such 
TOD^  terms  of  condcmnalioD. 

The  third  point  made  by  Sir  Henry  must  aliio  reniatii  to  a  certain 
ctcAt  a  matter  of  opinion.  U<!  is  qiiit«  ri^'lit  in  saying  that  the 
'•titNiol  AsRemlily  called  together  by  Mttlmds  Constitution  surprised 
W  world  as  mncb  by  its  independence  ns  by  its  knowlcd^  of  allure. 
i  is  tme  also  that  tliere  are  many  gond  points  in  the  Constitution  itself, 
at  its  fate  i^  its  condcmnntioii.  Sir  Henry  thinks  that  if  it  had  bcdn 
tcepted  by  the  Conference  when  it  was  lired  in  its  face  from  the  guns  of 
kc  iroucladR  in  front  of  the  Admiralty  (but  not  as  ho  ntyeon  January  25, 
bicli  is  a  curious  blunder),  it  would  have  redeemed  Turkey  and  put  a 
x>p  to  the  «dranco  of  RitHBta  In  this  belief  be  oppos^J  hi^  colleague  at 
le  Conference,  and  lust  hia  place  at  Constantinople.  There  is  no  doubt 
this  siDccrity  and  devotion  to  what  he  believed  to  bafor  the  interest  of 
lowland  and  Turkey,  but  the  question  is — was  ha  light?  Was  there 
ny  real  hope  that  the  Constitution  could  bo  put  in  force  and  lioDcstly 
JminiAtereu?  I  bare  not  eecn  the  paperti,  hut  I  am  assured  that 
}cunient.iry  evidence  eictBti:  to  prove  thut  Alithnd  Pasha's  own  scheme 
'  <»(ryiiig  it  out  iiivulvvd  an  entire  chan<;o  in  tho  i^ovemmcnt  of  thu 
DOpiiVpthe  establighmeiil  of  a  sort  of  Imperial  Itvpublio  with  himself  as 
ecidoot.  This  is  quite  consistent  with  what  1  kuow  of  thu  man^  but  it 
Kiot  probable  that  be  ever  commuuicated  thi<i  plan  to  Sir  Henry,  lie 
Kst  have  expected  it  to  bu  carried  out  by  the  Sultan  in  the  whole 
dpire  from  Bosnia  to  Arabia.  He  bitterly  condHmus  the  Conference, the 
k  slish  Government,  aod  especially  the  Libcr.d  parly,  for  not  agreeing' 
fcJh  him  on  this  point.  They  cnnrlemnt^d  it,  not  because  it  was  hnd  in 
lelf,  but  becatue  it  was  impracticable.  Has  the  event  justified  tbcm  or 
on?  Had  the  Conference  accepted  itand  adJoELrned  sine  tlia,  would 
mt  hare  chnngcd  tho  Caliph  and  Sultan  of  all  Afussnlmaiis  into  a  moro 
r  il  ruler — wouM  it  have  changed  the  spirit  of  the  people,  or  created  a 
^v  ruling  obi^?  ^VouM  it  have  put  an  end  to  tho  ambition  and  the 
brigucs  uf  BuiUiia?  The  CouiV-rcTice  was  u  failun:,  but  it  would  have 
tmn  no  li-w  a  failure,  if  it  hnd  followed  the  advice  of  Sir  Henry  and 
i~^«i  its  support  to  Mithad  i'asha.  It  was  really  fur  cusivr  to  workthc 
CjoetitulioQ  after  the  dismciubormentuf  the  Empire  which  followed  the 
br,  than  it  would  have  been  if  there  had  been  no  war;  but  it  had  no 
tal  vitality  iu  it,  and  althouf^hit  is  atiU  nominally  in  force,  k  is  seldom 
tought  of  by  any  one. 

It  does  not  loUow,  however,  as  Sir  Henry  asserts,  that  Turkish 
iforDa  is  dead.  When  I  was  younger  I  wrote  not  a  little  iu  regard  to 
iforoui  in  Turkey,  and  honestly  believed  that  they  could  lie  carried  out 
I  tti«  lines  of  Kuropeuii  thought  and  civiliication;  but  the  Turks  are 
kitbcr  Europeans  nor  Chrlstiuue.  Tiiey  cannot  think  or  act  as  we  do, 
id  tbcy  do  not  wish  to  do  so.  They  have  their  own  idusae  of  reform, 
kd  tbey  are  doing  tvbab  they  can,  under  very  adverse  ciroumstauces,  tn 
.inem  into  practice.    Sometimes  we  can  understand  thorn  and 
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BOTnetimes  we  cannot ;  but.  so  \nn^  nf;  they  do  not  interfvre  with  tieUr 
rights,  or  the  pririlcgcs  of  tUo  ClirisUan  nationalities,  the  leasb  Utatf* 
cnn  do  is  to  ntsh  them  wt>ll,  and  givo  ihcm  such  aid  and  encoungeneitt 
BH  vre  can.  They  iinilcrstand  ns  wl-U  bk  we  do  that  it  is  a  question  wi-Ji 
tbcm  of  reform  or  destruelinii.  Tho  |)riine  f«iilt  of  Mithnd's  Cowiiia. 
tion  was  that  it  n'as  not  Tartifth.  U  was  European,  and  it  eanc  to 
nothing. 

Tnr   BULGARUS    CiCESTlOS. 

Every  pnssihic  effort  hns  hccn  made  l>y  Russia  to  induce  the  Turkito 
play  lior  gami!  iti  Bulfjaria,     Threats,  proniiws,  and  arguments  tune 
been  esiiausted,  and  at  the  outset  Uutsiu  carried  every  Power  in  Korcfi 
with  her  except  England.     She  still  hus  the  active  support  of  Frun, 
nnd  «till  iusi^ta  upon  an  armed  tntervontioa  oti  the  part  of  Turkey,"to 
put  an  end  to  asaichy  in  Uulgaria."     It  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  Sultan  that  he  has  sucoeesfnlly  resisted  this  pressure,  «i(U- 
out  breakin<;  off  friendly  relations  with  his  great  enemy.     It  is  notfiir 
his  interest  to  go  to  vnr  with  llusaia  any  more  than  it  is  to  crruli  Bnl- 
;;ariB.     Both  he  and  hi»  Ministers  see  plainly  that  the  interest!  of 
Tnrheynnd  Bulgaria  nro  identical,  and  they  hai*e  done  everything  i  vi 
their  power,  under  the  circnmstanceH,  to  strengthen  Bulgaria  :  but  ihe;^ 
M!e  aleo  thnt  other  Powers  have  ns  much  interest  in  beeping  U(t»iftot:viV 
of  r{ui;farin  as  they  huve,  and  thut  they  must  light  for  it,  whether  Toib^  J 
cIo(!S  or  not.     If  the  war  should  bn-sik  out  on  this  side  of  tlie  Duab^K^i 
they  would  undoubtedly  Join  the  Austrian))  ngsiust  Russia,  but  if  it  ^^M* 
confined  to  Ceiitrul  Kurope  (hoy  will  keep  out  of  it. 

They  know  that  Russia  is  their  chief  enemy ;  they  know  that  a  ttroa^E;K> 
independent  Bulgaria  i^  their  he«t  defence  against  lluasia  on  tbattiJ  ''■' 
and  they  will  do  their  best  to  maintain  it.  This  long  period  of  uucc 
tainty  has  tried  their  patience,  exponed  them  to  grent  dangers,  andoo^-^- 
tht-'in  much  money  ;  but  they  have  ucvcr  lost  their  heads,  or  fallen  io^V  W 
any  of  the  traps  laid  for  them  by  Russia.  No  country  in  Europe  Ii^^e>-u 
met  this  crieis  more  calmly  and  skilfully  than  Turkey. 

As  to  Bulgaria  itself  it  has  6urpa»«ed  the  expectations  of  tho«  whr^B* 
knew  it  best,  and  bag  utterly  confounded  the  Hussisns,  who  seem  to  tia^''  n 
&  more  imperfect  kuowlii^dge  of  it  than  any  one  else.  It  has  msintua^^*^ 
ita  independence  in  face  of  all  the  world  for  two  years  and  n  lialC  ^  H 
has  carried  on  a  successful  war,  and  lesi^tcd  the  open  attacks  of  tulV^  ^ 
sidized  bands  of  filibnsters  as  well  as  the  constAut  intrigues  of  Kosiis'  ^b*- 
It  has  seen  its  chosen  and  beloved  Prince  driven  out  of  the  cooutr^viy 
under  the  most  exasperating  circumstances.  Itha«  been  for  a  yeaf  vritl^A^ 
ontn  Prince.  It  has  accepted  »  total  uttrangcr  asarulcr,  and  through  a^^^*" 
these  trials  and  dangers  it  has  rnmaiaed  tmnqui)  nnd  peaceful.  It  tiiw  ■  '^* 
not  lost  hope,  nnr  hns  it  uttered  any  word  of  useless d<.'(iaiice,  even  ogaio^^  ^ 
llussia.  It  has  demanded  nothing  hut  the  right  to  rule  itself,  and  hasbee^^BUi 
ready  at  all  times  to  make  sjicrilicoa  for  the  soke  of  peace-  If  Kurof=^3< 
goes  to  war  over  this  (^ucetion  it  will  not  ho  tbo  fault  of  the  Bulgariai^^Bs 

When  it  is  rcmt^mbfrvd  that  the  Bulgarians  bave  had  onlyaft^^c 
years  of  experifluce  in  self-guverninent,  and  that  there  is  not  a  m^cjj) 
among  them  who  has  any  general  or  commanding  influence  or  any  t.'' 
experience  in  office,  it  must  bo  acknowledged  that  they  deaem  t 
sympathy  of  Kurope.    It  is  safe  to  say  that  oo  people  in  £orc>ftfei 
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vcU  better  under  sucl)  protracted  trial.     Whatever  may  happen  in 
uture  let  tliw  Iw  rtmetnbeieH  to  their  credit. 

la  IJulgurian  question  is  really  aa  farfrom  a  settlement  as  ever,  and 
unia  maintains  hvr  pr&'>eiit  policy  it  cnn  never  be  seu1e<l  without  a 
•pean  war.  Every  d«y  makes  it  more  dilficult,  for  everv  day  increasea 
itreDj^Ui  of  tlic  anli-Ro^ian  fei-liDg  in  the  coantry.  It  is  dtflictilt  to 
unt  for  tbis  policy  of  Russia,  except  on  tlie  supposition  that  ahe  has 
leratdy  cliosen  to  make  the  Bulguriuii  question  a  ground  of  war  with 
m,  and  a  meanx  nf  re:ichiikg  Constant inoplc  fit  once. 
[tera  baa  beeo  tio  liiuu  siuci;  tbc  rcvobition  at  Philippopulis  iu  1SS5, 
1  fiussia  might  not  bnvo  suttltid  this  question,  in  n  way  to  regain 
intluence  in  Bulj^aria,  by  adopting  a  cunciliatory  ]iollcy.  All  Ibo 
d  is  ramilinr  witU  tlta  cffmt  madu  by  IVincu  Aloxaiidor  in  ISSC, 
wilL  tbe  fuct  that  Prinre  Ferdinand  has  made  a  enmewhat  eimilnr 
npt.  "S.vary  Ministry  in  Bulgaria  hns  been  eqnally  ready  to  coiicsda 
irtliing  wbicli  Uu&sia  can  cbini  under  ihfl  Truntjr  of  Berlin  &Dd 
It  RuKi^ia,  on  tbe  other  band,  has  never  stated  what  Iter  demanda 
■  She  bu6  demanded  luiuouditional  surrender  to  her  nvill,  and  has 
wd  always  to  state  tvh.it  fihe  tvoiild  do  after  tlint ;  but  Rusi^ian  nows* 
rs  have  been  permitted  to  etate  in  the  plainest  language  that  abe 
oscs  to  make  ntiliinria  a  H\i>«i^n  province.  Had  she  desired  any- 
i;  confrUtcnt  with  Biil^ariau  iiidepviiilc-nce,  she  could  have  bad  it  at 
lime  from  the  Bul;;ariaiiH.  When  war  comex,  and  Eiij^luiid  hit  to 
idisr  Iicr<l>ity  iti  relation  to  it,  this  fact  should  be  rumombcred.  Nor 
Id  it  be  r<rr^<itt«n  tlijit  this  qneistion  has  not  i^owu  out  of  any 
:rian  intn^tucu  in  Bnlfraria.  Until  ISSC  Austria  acted  with  Uussia 
nst  Bul^rnria,  nnd  since  that  time  ber  intluenoe  in  the  country  has 
I  compara tiveU-  smAil,  although  it  has  been  more  sympalhctio  as  she 
come  to  realize  that  her  own  i;ite  i«  bound  up  with  tliat  of  Bulgaria. 
Russia,  and  only  Itu^^^ia,  that  lias  mailo  this  question  u  difficult  one, 
broujjbl  Kurupc  to  the  verge  of  war  on  aceouiit  of  it. 
pert  from  tlic  designs  of  HuseJa,  the  present  position  of  alEiirs  in 
{aria  is  bopcrul.  I'rince  Ferdinand  bas  uut  tbc  eyinpalhclic 
ucter  of  i'ritiee  Alenander,  and  dotis  not  inspire  tbe  same  kind  of 
iu«ia«m  ;  but  he  lina  ficcuved  the  rcepect  und  conlidcnco  of  ihs 
d<>,  and  bas  tnuJe  no  serious  mistiik«s.  He  impKM^es  one  ai  a  man 
cry  considerable  political  nbilily,  who  bss  inherited  some  of  the  best 
liotcrifetics  of  hiii  family.  If  his  position  is  precarious,  it  is  not  on 
not  of  any  iotcmal  ditssatis  fact  ion  or  any  itntitneas  for  llie  place,  but 
lly  on  account  of  outside  opposition.  The  Turku  would  rccognizu 
to-day  if  tlmy  durcd  to  do  so,  atid  practically  be  is  reeofi^iiized. 
he  f^eueral  L-unditioii  of  the  country  is  fairly  g*^Jod.  The  years  of 
irtaioty  liavc  scriouely  injunid  business  of  all  kmuu,  and  the  taxes 
heavy;  but  the  people  ar«  reasoriably  patient  under  ibe&e  trials, 
re  ia  more  or  le£s  opposition  to  the  Uovernmcut  of  M,  Stambouloif, 
it  is  chiefly  on  the  part  ofex-ofltctt  holders,  who,  owing  to  the  eitra- 
Dary  demand  for  educated  men  after  the  war,  commenced  life  as 
e  holders  and  have  no  profession  to  support  them  when  out  of  oOlce. 
K  is  also  some  diSiMtisluction  amon;;  the  people,  not  only  on  account 
iie  hard  times,  but  aUo  at  the  somewhat  despotic  character  of  some 
lie  acts  of  the  Ooveroment ;  bnt,  on  the  whole,  the  people  are  patient 
loyal. 
OL.  LUI,  s.  s 
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The  various  attempts  made  under    Russian   patrooage  to 

the  countiy  ntid  create  tiiRlurlinnct*  have  utterly  failed.  Tbe 
at  Bourffiiit,  was  uot  so  at^unl  as  it  seemed  to  iliosc  ignorant 
pergonal  ini]iience  of  Nnbokoir.  tlie  Ru^^ian  otiicer  in  that  dictrict;  te 
the  very  peneonts  upoii  whom  bu  dependod  bunted  bim  do«n)ikearili|| 
beast  aud  kilted  him.  The  Bulgariuu  pi-aiiauls  are  bLiU  very  i^riii 
A  ccrtuin  amonnt  of  li^hb  is  ccimin^;  to  them  through  the  schoole  uii 
tbrou^h  llie  army,  which  is,  of  vouree,  obielly  made  up  of  pcasanta;  but 
it  will  talcu  ft  gCHiTation  to  Bcrioualy  modily  their  <-haracter.  Tbajrite 
not  anti'KuKsian.  It  is  doubtiul  wlietlicr  ttiey  tvoold  resist  tlie  adnnce 
et*  ft  Knssian  army.  They  would  not  be  able  to  uoderataDd  \m  a 
Riissinii — an  orthodox  Chriatian — could  be  an  enemy  ;  but  tbeyhirr 
no  eympathy  with  revolution  or  with  filibusters,  and  if  they  welcomel  4 
Russian  army  tt.  would  only  be  for  tbe  money  whieh  they  woutdliqwt) 
make  out  of  it.  They  Imve  no  sympathy  with  Kuisi^  ua  opiK>t«l  I) 
their  own  (iovcrnment. 

The  enlightened  ctaw,  which  is  consttntly  inereuiog,  hai  vtnt 
desired  a  conflict  with  Russia;  but  the  convictiou  is  coming  to  U 
nniveraat  now  that  Rujisiu  will  never  l>e  friendly  to  Bulgariaa  ii^ 
pendence,  and  must  therefore  bo  regardi-d  as  an  enemy.  What  olbsr 
conelusion  is  poesible  under  the  circumiitanees? 


Since  tbe  above  was  written  tbe  Bulgarian  question  has  entered  a  mt 
phase,  the  details  of  which  are  too  well  known  to  i>e  repeated  ben. 
Russia,  France,  and  Germany  have  acted  together  at  Conatantino^leia 
urging  the  Porte  to  invite  I'riuce  Ferdinand  to  leave  Bulgaria ;  EngUni, 
Atietria,  and  Italy  have  done  nothing  ;  but  at  the  moment  of  writii^I^ 
understand  that  the  Sultati  has  asked  their  sdvioc.  So  iar  as  I 
judge  the  Turku  are  strongly  dieinulined  to  take  uny  action,  and  v^i 
do  80  ivithont  the  advice  of  all  the  Powers. 

We  have  no  faith  here  in  the  sincerity  of  this  nKtve  on  the  put  ■ 
RuN^iia.  We  believe  that  its  object  is  to  gain  time  and  to  moketnobk 
in  Bul<{niin.  Nothing  can  possibly  be  gained  by  this  step,  lUilos  lien 
bo  a  complete  agreement  bctv^cen  the  Powers  for  a  setticmetitei  tbe 
whole  questioi).  Should  such  a  full  settlement  be  arranged,  I  Jo  W 
belie\-c  thaL  the  Bulgarians  wouM  object,  or  that  Prince  Feniiaui 
would  fltttimpt  to  resist  it.  But  neither  he  nor  the  Bulgarians  will  It 
moved  at  all  by  a  giiuple  deokratioa  of  the  Forte  or  erea  of  all  tl* 
Puuers.  Ku>«iA  iini«t  Vnovr  this  perfectly  well.  What  does  ibe  im- 
pose to  do  next?  Until  tliis  qucstioa  is  uiswered  itMensinptwiwU 
give  her  any  credit  for  goodwill;  for  in  no  contingency  oooU  tW 
declaration  of  tho  Porlc  settle  anything.  Even  if  Prince  Fadimai 
were  to  leave,  the  condition  of  Bulgaria  wonld  not  Ijc  better.  Ul 
vorse  than  it  is  now.  Either  she  ehould  bo  left  to  hcrmlf  to  mr^ 
out  her  own  destiny,  or  this  whole  qdestiou  i^hould  be  settled  at  ow. 
We  are  told  unofficially  by  one  IluHsian  orjfan  that  if  be  doc*  aotf* 
Bulgaria  is  to  be  plni;cd  under  ban  and  outlawed.  8lic  is  ti}  be  bkMbJtJ 
by  sen  and  laud,  and  stan'ed  into  HuhmissioQ.  Another  orgaotdb* 
thiit,  if  he  docfi  go,  Bishop  Clement,  who  ia  despised  by  eveiy  \tw^ 
Bulgarian  as  a  perjured  traitor,  is  to  be  entrusted  with  the  gomniDat. 
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mnd  to  mako  peace  with  Itii-'fia.  One  of  these  arrang;ement8  would  please 
[Btilgwria  jiut  as  much  as  the  other.  There  in  nothing  to  choose  between 
'"  era. 

It  is  a  critical  moment  Tor  Bnltrnria,  hut  I  cannot  believe  that  England, 
Italy,  or  Austria  will  coD-<eut  to  any  arrau^^^mvut  which  will  «a<!i-tli<:e 
ulgarin  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Ilusda.  To  talk  of  going  Iiook  to  the 
rontjr  of  Berlin  xa  luinfj  wortli!  without  any  meaning.  Most  of  that 
llheaty  has  no  application  to  existing  circumstance'!!,  an<I  it  is  certain 
Itliat  the  primary  object  of  the  Treaty  was  to  gvt  the  Russians  out  of 
tBoIgaria,  and  secure  the  right  of  scU'-gOTernmcnt  to  the  people.     If  the 

Situation  is  not  now  oiaoUy  what  whb  contemplated  by  the  words  of  the 
!rcatj',  if  Btil};aria  and  Ijosterti  Ritannciia  liavc  been  united,  lliin  is 
Uothini^  mort'  than  what  was  cxpectod  when  the  Treaty  was  madti.  It 
it  Dot  tlie  fault  of  the  Buli^^irians  that  Itnasia  drove  Prinea  Alcxanclor 
[oat  of  the  country,  nor  that  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Czar  was  not 
pllowod  to  accept  the  place,  nor  that  Prince  Ferdinand  has  not  been 
loonfirmed  by  the  Powers.  Why  should  they  be  pantshod,  in  the  name 
■of  the  IH-eaty  of  Dcrlin.  when  they  Biiii[ily  ask  to  bu  let  atone  to  enjoy 
""  e  right  of  governing  themselves? 


r 


Gkiicce  akd  Bqcuaxia. 


Rasaiaisjnstnoff  iJcvotin<*hcr  aUpntionchicflytoGreeceandKoumaniA. 
She  was  making  every  possible  elfort  to  overthrow  tbi;  Bratiano  J^IiniGtry, 
and  hoped  either  to  tweurif  n  pro-Ritssiiin  ^uvornment  whieh  would  aid 
'Bcr  in  case  of  w.ir,  or,  if  tliis  wsm  not  posi^ible,  on  account  of  tlie  position 
of  the  King,  to  create  a  state  of  anarchy  in  the  country,  which  might  oven 
Kcve  as  a  pretext  for  occupation.  In  view  of  this  she  coucentrated 
p  very  large  army  In  Bexsarnhia.  What  she  may  do,  now  thnt  the 
Bratiaiio  ^Ministry  has  held  its  own,  remaina  tu  ha  ect-n.  If  tthu 
decides  to  |:*o  to  war  this  spriiig,  she  will  undoubtedly  occupy  the 
kingdom,  and,  if  sueccEelVil  in  tho  war,  the  will  nuiicx  it.  The 
Roumanian  army  is  a  good  one,  and  saved  tho  Russians  in  the  hist  war; 
but,  if  lloumonia  is  left  to  her  fate  by  the  other  i'owore,  ehe  cannot 
teaist  the  advance  of  HuWa.  Tho  pro>  IluKsiaii  party  there  is  not  in 
fevonr  of  annexation  to  Rttssia,  hut  is  deluded  by  the  idea  that  aa 
■llbnee  with  RiDii^ia  would  be  rewarded  by  the  annexation  to  the  Iting* 
dom  of  the  noighboariog  Roumanian  provincesof  AiiFtria-HunKary,  just 
ns  the  pro-Ruaaian  party  in  Bidg;ina  is  deieeivcd  by  the  hope  of  gaining 
Hacedonia  as  the  reward  of  submission.  There  is  no  real  pro- Russian 
party  in  either  country.  It  is  the  old  story  of  Poland  over  again — 
vbere  many  real  patnobi  supported  Russia  to  save  Poland,  and  io  so 
doing  lost  everything.     I  do  not  much  admire  the  Houmiiuians,  but 

Key  have  certainly  made  great  progress  under  King  Charles,  and  ad- 
nced  rapidly  in  civihzatinn.     Tbry  arc  worth  defending  for  thtir  owu 
Vakee,  as  well  as  in  tho  inten>ats  of  Europe. 

'  I  am  norry  to  say  that  Russia  is  much  more  succeesful  in  winning 
over  tho  Greeks  than  the  Roumaninnti.  I  have  a  profound  respect  for 
W.  TricoutHs,  who  Ims  proved  himatrlf  to  be  a  real  statesman,  under  most 
Ibyiog  circumstances.  lie  had  the  courage  to  resist  temptation  two 
^nuc  ago;  but  the  intluuuec  of  Russia  and  France  sc-ems  now  to  have 
Wou  him  over  to  a  policy  of  adventure.     The  King  is  ap{)arently  on  the 
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same  side,  which  ie  not  no  Rtrnnge  after  his  visit  at  Copenhaj^n  bdyetr. 
Any  arrun^cmc'Tit  for  a  Gruco-Eiii9sian  alUanoe  will  of  course  be  nUQuetr 
oppoBvd  by  Austria,  Iuly,ttnd  Enfrbiid  ;  but  the  Greeks  Bay  thut  tdej  jtf 
bound  to  lifitcn  ti>  Hiiseiu  because  alie  alone  ofTcrs  tii«io  a  (IcGaiu  ptice,  H 
matters  liUle  to  theni  that  it  i^  to  \ks  paid  at  the  espeose  of  Turkn', 
Thej'  rovrt  this  territory ;  they  claim  it  us  a  right ;  and  this  eooms  to  bt 
a  ruvounible  opportunity  to  take  it.  FoniKfTly  Ru«8i:L  intvQ'lwl  togirg 
it  to  Itulgaria,  and  it  is  wi^c  to  iinprtiVO  the  opportunity,  when  Ruru 
wishes  to  punish  Bulffaria,  to  seciu'C  the  prize  Cur  Greece.  Ttib  it 
plaufiiUc,  but  it  19  sUallotv,  and,  as  .M.  Tricoupis  is  not  a  shallow  mtn, 
it  may  be  that  he  \s  playiii};  a  deeper  game,  and  hopes  by  ccK|aeUnii> 
wiLb  Rasaia  to  secure  a  better  ofl'er  Irotn  tbs  other  fide.  But  thii  ij  i 
dangaroug  policy,  and  it  is  eridenl  that  the  other  t'owers  caonot  ^rc 
him  Turkish  territory  to  keep  Greec-e  qniet.  It  seems  more  prout^ 
that  he  really  contein platen  an  alliniice  with  Rufutia — an  alliance  which, 
under  any  circumstances^  must  be  disaiitrona  to  Grccoc,  If  lUtstii  U 
beaten  Greece  will  he  furcliertlun  ever  froEii  the  reiiliziition  of  lier  impM. 
If  Russia  is  victorioufi,  she  will  not  sncrifioe  her  own  interests  and  plias 
to  please  Greece.  She  will  become  herself  the  EOTerci){n  povror  in  tbe 
Balkan  Peninsula,  and  destroy  the  Iiopeti  of  Grce<>e  at  a  blow.  ^ 
mouse  may  help  a  lion,  as  ia  the  fable,  but  it  does  not  follow  thai  tl 
lion  will  invite  the  mougo  to  stiare  hiti  kingdom.  It  ean  never  be 
the  interest  of  Greece  to  have  Itwiiia  for  a  iicighl>our. 

England  lias  a  si>eeii)l  ititerest  in  this  proposed  alliance,  because 
oblig-atioRS  and  intcre&ts  arc  such  that  an  extension  of  the  war  in  Ib^B 
direction  would  involve  her  in  cerioiis  complications.  Greece  haa  iLtf 
better  friend  in  Europe  than  Eui^taud.  It  u  itot  etmply  a  mnlter  ca 
sentiment  either,  for  it  mnnt  alw^tyg  be  for  the  interest  of  England  t^ 
have  Greece  strong  nod  independent.  This  is  one  of  the  reamait  vh  ^ 
England  ia  unwilling  to  see  Russia  in  poweesion  of  Constantinople.  DB 
would  put  an  end  to  the  independence  of  Greece,  and  make  her  iHin|: 
uu  otitpost  uf  Russia  in  the  Mediterranean.  England  fully  rceo^n 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  U  recce,  and  has  do  selfish  ends  in 
Thtrc  is  not  a  rod  uf  land  elalmei  by  Greccu  that  Enj^lanJ  would 
as  a  free  gift.  Thii)  is  more  than  could  l>o  said  cither  by  FniDM 
Russia.  After  liaving;  voluntarily  f;iven  up  the  Ionian  Islandit, 
has  a  right  to  call  attention  tothialiactasan  evideoee  of  herdisio' 
nase.  But  the  Greeks  ought  to  understand  thiit  England  caoBi 
Greece  enter  into  active  alliance  with  Kusi^is  tinder  present  circaat 
without  wurniog  her  of  the  inevitable  consequences. 

The  Balka:;  CoNFEDi:it.«Tio». 

The  idea  of  a  Balkan  confederatioD  boa  been  often  disonssed  dario* 
tlie  past  two  years,  and  in  one  form  or  another  haei  found  manyadrooiUft 
Others  have  treated  it  with  lolly  ecorn  ns  an  absurdity.     Just  navik  it 
not  discussed  at  all.     B<it  there  are  special  reasons  why  it  is  deaiiable  u 
call  attention  i<t  it  in  this  cunnvctiun.     It  involves  the  question  irbK&a 
it  is  possible  for  Greece,  Bni<;ariu,  and  Servia  to  be  frieQae.     It  if  Mid  l^ 
many  that  their  interests  and  ambitions  are  so  conflicting  that  Uier  asil 
always  be  enemiea.     Russia  has  certainly  done  her  best  to  make  ibas 
so,  acd  if  she  iDtcods  to  abeorb  the  Balkan  rcninsula,  she  ha  im 
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^^isely.     Aiutiia  has  done  something  of  the  same  Uiad  in  time  past, 

.^nil  Turkey  has  sometimes  followed  suit.     Buesiu  will  not  chuagc  her 

_yolicy  iu  thia  respect.     She  will  always  oiijfose  ii  BHlkiin  alliance.     It 

.^must  be  acknowledged  also  that  these  ditt'ereot  natioualitioe  have  boon 

^*villiiig  tools.     They  have  cordially  hated  one  luiotbur  in  ihe  past,  and 

-M^hufy  are  not  friends  dovc.     It  i«  a  pity,  but  it  is  a  fact  which  c&nnot  bo 

:vs;norcd.     As  things  stand  uow  a  Butkau   confederation,  or  even   an 

.xilliaDce,  is  an   impossibility.      If  formed   under   forui^u    pressure,  it 

^vould   bo  delusive  and  ephemeral.     If  it  is  over  to  come  it  must  bo 

spontaneous,  aad  thu  result  of  mutual  ount'trssions.     In  this  way,  how- 

«3ver,  it  may  couie  in  time;  for  I  believe  it  ia  quite  possible  for  these 

^nationalities  to  become  Iriends  if  onoe  left  to  Uiemselves.     The  chief 

«jitticully  is  with  the  Greeks;  but  an  article  was  pu))li8hed  in  the  CoK- 

•'X'BHPORABY,  ill  November  lSS.5,  which  wus  understood  to  represcat  the 

<7piniotis  of  a  disiing-uished  tatatusniaii,  which  showed  tliat  Grcecu  was 

y«ot  beyond  hope.     So  far  as  that  article  fflates  to  Unssia,  it  would  be 

-v'ery  profitaUe  reading  for  Greek  Ftjtesmt'U  to-day.     It  i«  au  earnest 

,£«.ppeal  tn  Mn;rland  to  keep  llugsia  wittiia  her  own  boundaries.     It  is 

^3  At  at  all  friendly  to  tbo  Bulgarians,  whom  it  dvnounccs  as  tlio  tooU  of 

^^ussia;  but,  after  all,  it  contains  two  delitieratestateraeutit  of  the  greatest 

j  tfSportanco.     First,  it  declares  tlmt  nil  sob^r-minded  (Jrecks  have  given 

»^  j>  the  dream  of  Cotiiitantinoplc.    Tliey  do  not  want  it.     Second,  it  states 

-^v  hat  boundary  wuuld  satisfy  Greece  on  tbo  north  and  cast.    It  shouldstart 

-fj-om  the  mouth  of  the  Ap^os,  north  of'Avloiia,  follow  np  this  river,  paw 

j  «j  St  north  of  Lake  Oehrida,  Lhenee  just  north  of  Monastir,  crossing  the 

VardaropposJteStruraiiitza.crossing  the  Struma  north  of  Melenlcon.and 

|>tissinj>  on  to  Nevrokop  on  the  Mesto?,  thence  following  this  river  to  the 

sea.    It  \i  eouiethin;^  tu  get  a  stiitement  of  cliums.     As  thia  territory  all 

•  l>^ longs  to  Turkey,  which  lias  no  idea  of  giving  it  up,thes(!  claims  are  some- 
>v  hat  shadowy  ;  but  if  Greece,  liulgnriai  and  Scrvia  could  come  toau  honest 
ogTwment  as  to  the.  limita  of  tiieir  Texpeciive  sjiheres  of  injlueruf,  it 
would  be  almost  as  great  a  boon  for  Turkey  as  for  tboeo  States.  As  it  is 
liow,  Macedonia  is  the  battle-ground  of  these  States,  and  is  kept  in  a  state 
^f  ooufiwion  and  uimrchy  all  the  tiraii  by  the  rival  propagandaa.  If  a 
stop  could  lie  put  to  thia  by  mutual  agreement,  it  would  give  rest  to 
tno  Turks,  put  a  stop  to  foreign  intriguw,  and  open  the  way  for  really 
f'tcndly  relations  between  GrcLce,  Bulgaria,  and  fiervia.  What  is  more, 
i^-*ould  bring  peace  to  ibc  people  of  Macedonia,  which  they  sadly  need. 
^"ey  have  never  been  so  well  satisfied  with  the  Turkish  rule  as  they  ore 
'•**,  thanks  to  the  wisdom  and  vigour  with  which  tlia  Turks  have  lately 

•  P^t  an  end  to  brigandage  in  the  province  ;  and  there  need  be  no  question 
*f  separating  M.icedonia  from  Turkey.  It  would  be  easy  for  Turkey  to 
'*'o  Macedonia  satisfactorily,  if  once  this  coniiict  of  interests  were  ended. 
*  do  not  fruppoHC  that  Greece  would  expect  Bulgaria  and  Servia  to 
^'^*pt  the  above  boundary,  but  I  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
iS'Oe  upon  a  boundary.  I  presume,  in  answer  to  this  first  proposition, 
jr'ilj'arin  would  claiin  at  least  the  Struma  instead  of  the  Meatos,  and  a 
"^  south  of  Ovhiida  and  Monastir  inttoud  of  nortli.  There  would  be 
*  Wtftilaj.  Jjifcreijcc  of  opinion  between  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  but  acom- 
P**niise  might  be  made  there  also,  with  goodwill  on  both  sides.  At 
*°y  tale  it  is  very  certain  that  there  will  be  no  confederation,  or  alliance, 
'^T  fritadship  IxtweeD  Greece,  Bulgaria,  and  Servia,  until  some  sudi 
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arran^JCemcni  is  made  as  elioll  prevent  Gueli  coQflict*  io  Afacedonia  c^ 
liavc  been  going  on  tbere  for  years,  to  the  injury  of  the  people  and  tlj^^  ^ 
GovLTumcut.  "^ 

It  is,  DO  donbtv  n  great  disappointment  to  Gr««;  to  sec  a  Bolgarii^^ 
powor  grow  up  iu  tlie  Balkan   peniceala,  tut  it  Ib  a  tbousand  Uiq^T** 
better  for  ber  tbou  to  see  these  countries  in  the  possession  of  KuaeJa^^ 
even  of  Austria.     It  i»  the  part  of  wiadoni  to  make  the  beet  of    ^^ 
situation  as  it  \<i.  and  not  to  sacntioe  the  possibilities  of  the  prcsun^  . 
the  dreams  of  tho  past.    If  these  smnll  States  are  to  nuintaiD  their  ith;^ 
penilctico,  and  develop  their  resources,  they  must  niiike  mutual  coa- 
oeesions  and  learu  tu  bo  frionds.     Even  if  they  uie  raved  from  finw^, 
Europe  will  not  tolerate  an  endlesa  conllict  between  Ibem,  which  wculcl 
constantly  disturb  the  peaoe  of  the   world.     In   this  case  they  will 
erentiiaily  disappear  and  cnmo  under  foreign  mle.     I  do  not  exptot  t«s 
live  to  sec  a  Itulkun  eonfederation,  including  Greece  and  Rounuiiis,^ 
but,  if  these  lands  do  not  come  under  the  rule  of  Kuasia,  I  do  cxpt^st 
to  scu  B  friendly  atlinnee  beliveen  these  States,  in  the  intereet  of  png-ae 
uud  ^odwill — the  sooner  it  comes  the  better  ibr  them  and  for  tb^st 
world.     It  is  fot*  the  iutcreeC  of  every  Power  in  Europe,  except  Rtmi    -ai. 
to  ciioouruf;:e  tbia  movement.     It  cannot  be  forced  upon  these  Stat^-^^. 
but  luucli  L>au  bu  dune  by  moral  influence.    RuitsiiL  iu  an  exception  ooL 
because  sho  is  deteiminud  to  conquer  these  lands  and  annex  (atta. 

ISLUf. 

The  discussion  in  Eogland  of  the  character  and  progress  of  Moh 
niedniiiein,  which  grew  out  of  the  address  of  Canon  Taylor,  baa  cxdt 
no  little  int«re«t  in  Constantinople,  nnd  much  tliut  has  been  written  i^^wi 
Ilia  side  of  the  question  has  bceu  translated  and  published  in  the  TnrlD^^»Xi 

Enpera  here  with  hearty  approvni.     It  is  probably  this  discossion  wbic^i^sfi 
as  led  the  Sbcik-uUIsInm  to  publish  in  tlio  foreign  papers  here  a  vt\ 
remarkable  letter,    which    is  the  only  cflicial  statement  I  have 
during  mv  icsiilfncc  iu  Turkey  of  the  doctrines  of  Isliim.    The  nomia- 
occaftioD  of  this  letter  whs  a  declaration  matle  to  the  Porte  by  a  GenBG^k.n 
gentteni»n  of  his  convcr^inn  to  Mohammedanism.      Such  converswi^    i s 
have  been  very  frequent  of  late,  ecpeoiilly  of  Greeks,  Armenians  si^=s<l 
Jew's,  subjects  of  the  Sultan.     The  discussion   in   En|;land  has  n-^n- 
doubtcdly  led  the  Turks  to  hope  for  an  «xteusion  of  this  movc-nient  "Co 
forei;iiicrs ;  and  the  letter  lias  both  a  religious  and  a  political  olyecr^t- 
It  is  designed  to  present  Moh&nimL>daiiii;in  iu  ite  mo«t  fiivourabli.' li^'.X— it 
to  Clirislimi»,  not  only  to  win  converts,  but  to  show  that  then      ^ 
nothing  in  tlii-ir  faith  which  can  make  the  Turkish  rule  abhotrent  "*- o 
£tiropu.  iiud  nothing  iu  the  present  tendencies  of  this  GovcrnmcBt  'A^*-' 
arouse  ibe  o[)]io*Ition  of  Eiirupe.     Although  the  letter  bus  been  repuB-J— 
limbed   in    many  Kuror>(.-an  newspapers,  I    venture    to    give  the  ni0.^r*o 
itoportauc  points  of  it  here. 

TaASSLATioy. 

.  .  .  .  "  Conversion  to  Islamism  involves  no  religioM  fcrnriiftRi^^ 

depends  upon  the  uulburizi^Ltoa  of  no  one.     It  is  sufficieiri*  to  bnn^^  ^ 

and  to  proclaim  one'ri  belief.     The  religion  of  Islam   has  for  ilalisiu"**^ 

in  the  unity  oi"  God,  and  in  tlie  mission  of  Uis  most  blessed  aena'^'"-*' 
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oliatnmed.     "Thero  is  but  ooo  God  and  Molinmnicd  is  His  Propbet.' 
I  who  Lcoestljr  mak^s  this  profentsiou  of  fnitb  tUcrcby   bec-omca  a 
ttwulman.     Whoever  makes  tliia  declaration  beoomes  our  brotber,  for 
tnc  believers  ore  brothers. 

"  Let  us  enter  now  into  some  developm^nU  of  this  fiiilb.  Man,  vho 
Bupcrior  to  tbo  other  animals  by  his  intollif>vnce,  was  created  out  of 
thtut;  to  adoro  bis  Creiitor.     Tbis  udoralion  consists  in  obeying  tbe 

mnaaniis  of  God,  and  in  compaesionating  H\»  creatures Aa  the 

tmaii  inltdligenc«  c»nuot  by  itself  discover  tlie  besb  metliod  of  honour- 

g  God,  He  has  accorded  to  certain  men  tlie  gitt  of  prophecy 

le  Book  of  God.  whicb  came  last  from  Heaven,  is  the  sacred  Koran, 
boee  unchangeable  teachings,  preserved  frotn  the  first  day  in  written 
lamed  and  in  lb«  memory  of  thousands  of  reciters,  will  endui'c  until  tbe 
^t  Judt^ment. 

*"rhc  iirat  of  Ibc  prophets  was  Adam,  the  last  was  Mohammed. 
rtwe«n  thctie  two  tlicrc  hiivo  been  many-  God  only  Iciion-ii  how  many. 
m  grcatnt  of  all  is  Maliammvd.  After  him  come  Jesus,  Moees,  and 
Tabam,  then  Noub  and  Adam. 

**  All  these  prophets  have  threatened  their  followers  with  the  day  of  the 
It  Judfrment,  So  it  is  necessary  to  believe  that  the  dead  will  rise,  that 
y  will  appear  bi^fore  tlie  tribunal  of  Uod  to  tondi.'r  their  accounts, 
t  the  elect  will  be  sent  to  Paradise  and  the  damned  to  Hell.  All  the 
Otis  of  each  man  will  tliat  day  be  examined  one  by  one,  and  altbouj^b 
ihe  acts  of  tioldien  engafred  in  holy  war,  even  tbeir  steep,  will  be 
vunted  as  prayers,  they  aUo  will  have  to  render  an  account  at  the 
jb  Judgment.  Exception  is  made  only  for  martyrs  who  die  for  the 
i«d  cause,  who  will  go  direct  to  Paradise  without  examination. 
JViorcovcr,  it  Is  necessary  to  accept  it  as  nti  iirticlu  of  (iiiith  that  all 
3.  and  evil  come  alike  from  the  providence  of  God.  ....  Consequently, 
^me  believer  ought  to  have  faith  in  God,  in  His  angels,  in  His  boolcH, 
9  is  prophets,  in  the  Last  Judgment,  and  to  attribute  to  Kis  will  both 
kl  and  evil.  Me  who  professes  these  truths  is  a /i-ue  believer.  To  be 
^fjcct  believer  be  ought  also  to  perform  his  duties,  to  pray  to  God, 
i  to  avoid  lulling;  into  such  tins  as  aestissi nation,  robbery,  adultery,  and 
E>txiy. 

'  In  addition  to  this  profession  of  faith,  a  g^ood  Mussulman  ought  to 
'y  five  times  n  day,  to  di&tribute  each  year  one-fortieth  of  his  property 
(>lkc  poor,  to  foet  during  the  month  of  Krtuiazaii,  and  to  make  onco  in 
life  the  pilgrimage  to  A[eccj. 

*  If  a  believer  docs  not  conform  to  these  comniand^  of  God,  and  does 
avoid  the  acts  which  Hu  forbidn,  hu  dui^s  not,  for  tlii^,  ct-use  to  be  a 
over ;  but  he  is  cant)idci-cd  as  a  sinner  who  merits  a  provisional 
lijsbment  in  the  other  world.  He  is  in  the  bauds  of  God,  who  may 
five  bim  or  send  him  to  Ucll  for  a  time,  proportional  to  his  sias. 
I'^ith  annuls  all  sin.  He  whu  is  converted  to  Islamism  becomes  as 
>o«Dt  as  if  be  bad  just  been  born,  and  is  responsible  only  for  tbe  sins 
c:li  he  commiUs  after  liis  i-onvcrsiou.  A  sinner  who  tcpetiU,  and  in 
Ion  avks  from  God  the  remission  of  his  siui,  is  pardoned  (i.e.,  there 
PD  mediator  needed).  Tiie  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  that  wrongs 
B  to  a  neighbour  are  not  forgiven  ;  tor  the  servant  of  t^od  who  can- 
es btain  justice  in  this  world  can  reoUim  his  rights  at  the  Judgment, 
I  Ood,  who  is  just,  compels  th«  oppressor  to  make  restitution  there  t« 
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him  wliom  lie  lias  oppreiaeJ  in  ttiiE  world.  "Even  tbe  mart/re  canr 
CBCBpo  this.  The  only  way  of  escape  is  to  get  a  ijoittance  in  ibis  woi 
from  tbose  vrhom  you  have  wronged.     In  no  case  is  there  any  neol  of 

q>iritiul  director  to  interce<]«  for  u .TheMussulmaa  tvli^ion  dc 

Doi  recognize  the  existence  or  the  neoesiity  of  any  cteriiy  or  priestha- 
....  Only  the  accomplishment  of  certain  religious  ceremonies,  sach  j 

tbe  prBycfB  of  Friday  and  Beiram,  is  subordinated  tn  tlie  nill  of  "W^  "M 
Caliph  and  Sultan.     Obedience  to  his  orders  is  s  sacred  duty.     A«  c 

my  (ifiice,  it  consists  simply  in  admini^teriug,  in  his  name,  such  religi«=»  «j| 
H^irs  a^  he  may  confide  to  me.  .  .  , 

(Signed)  "  The  Sheiic-ul-TaUim, 

'*  AllMEU   ESSAD-' 
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Naturally,  no  comments  on  tliin  letter  have  appeared  in  Turkey,      ^^ty 
criticism  of  MoliammcJanij>m  is  tolerated  in  this  country,  and  no  MobsLsa. 
mcdan  is  permitted  to  change  his  religion.     No  books  are  alloned      to 
ent«r  the  country  in  nny   lanpii-tL^e  which  speak  disrespectfully  of    ±.he 
Prophet  or  the  liiith.     j3ante,  Byron,  Voltaire,  and  Paley  are  speoiine-m 
of  forbidden  authors.     This  policy  of  repressian  is  a  new  one,  and  pi»rl 
of  n  general  policy  which  is  said  to  have  origiaatod  with  H.I.M.   t.tie 
Sultan,  iiileutlfd  to  pr««crvo  and  strengthen  hiii  government.    It  nppexan 
to  be  the  ohjoct  of  this  policy  to  reduce  ft«  far  n«  possible  ail  Cbristio-". 
and  especially  all  foreign,  iiillitcnci-',  and  tw  rtvive  the  Bpirit,  faith,  a-dl 
inflneuco  ol'lrihim,  without  much  regard  to  former  treutiis  or  llatts.      J' 
is  not  very  eaisy  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  success  of  this  cifurt  to  rcKi"*' 
Muhammednniem.    New  mosques  are  erected  in  different  places,  and  o  ^ 
ones  are  repaired,  hut  it  is  generally  at  the  expense  of  the  Sultan.    E  ^' 
tcnial  forms  are  more  carefully  observed,  and  the  Turkish  prens  is  cuc^'^ 
vigorous  in  its  attacks  upon  Christianity ;  hut  whether  Uicrc  va  real!)'»*^? 
revival  of  fnith  nnd  zt-al  among  tlio  people  it  is  not  eo^y  to  say.     As  f~^J 
us  my  obacrvatiDn  gow,  it  is  purely  u  pn-crnmeiilal  movcmcul,  itupif"^? 
by  tlio  lioucst  faitli  as  well  as  the  political  designs  of  the  Sultan  hinw^  ■"■ 
If  it  went  no  further  tbun  un  effort  to  convert  Cbrisliane,  to  viwi'd  tm^^ 
faith  of  Mohumrncdaiis,  and  to  prevent  open  attacks  upon  the  religiC"-"" 
of  tbe  empire,  1  think  no  one  would  complain.     Tbern  is,  howawsSTp 
something  more  limn  thiw,  iihich  seems  to  me  both  impolitic  andunju^^' 
There  is  an  cHbrt  to  deprive  Christians  and  foreigners  of  eqaal  ivg'i'^^ 
which  must  in  tlio  end  deprive  Turkey  of  tbe  s)-mp.Ttby  of  Kurope-     ^ 
was  a  mistake  of  this  Ifind  which  opened  tbe  way  lor  Russia  betorat^*'^ 
last  war,  and  Tarkey  ought  to  have  learned  from  that  experience  tli^^*' 
however  the  European  Powers  may  be  jealouB  nf  eaeb  other,  bowe*"  ^' 
Btrong  may  be  their  determination  not  to  allow  Ku}<t«ia  to  have  Cowt*-^* 
tinopb,  there  is  a  limit  to  their  toleration  of  the  Turks. 

Educatiox  in  Tdukev. 

One  indictttion  of  tlie  spirit  of  which  I  bavc  spoken  above  is  fouiHl  ' 
tbe  new  policy  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  education.    It  if  inakii>^ 
every  poeaihlu  ull'ort  to  educnte  iho   Mobanimcdan  population.    B''*^ 
bolder  of  projwrty  in  Turkey  is  taxed  for  this.    This  is  good ;  wofib/  ^ 
all  praise.     I,  for  one,  pay  this  tax  willingly.     Tbe  more  educfltioi^ 
better.     But  tbe  Government  is  ut  tbe  same  time  doing  what  itcas*^ 
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Ijiniler  ChrUtian  education,  and  expeciallj  to  destroy  nil  foreign  gcliooU. 
^bis  i«  ti«  had  and  unjust  ae  the  other  ie  gnod.  Christianfl  will  not 
attend  MoL»u)meduu  8cbutjls,  nltliuu^h  tlicy  tire  taxed  lu  support  llicm. 
'Xh^y  hart*,  by  Uio  very  eont-titutinii  of  the  ompire  and  by  treatyi  the 
yt^ht  to  tlicir  ono  scliools  iiu  molests  J.  Wliy  sliuuld  tlicy  be  taxed  then 
Ig,  support,  sclioois  for  tlie  Moliatnm«dan8  ?  Above  all,  after  payinfiUiia 
tA.3C,  why  should  it  be  niailo  difficult  for  tliem  to  have  schooU  Lhetn- 

>V  few  months  since  the  Porte  communicnted  to  the  Embassies  a  new 

]_,  ■^•^^  in  ri'^ard  to  school),  which  I  give  below.     It  is  cautJout^ly  wordedj 

lix  ^  't-''  prni-^tiuil  effect  would  )ie  to  cloi^e  nearly  all  the  foreigo  ituboub  in 

([•^j  rkey  wlihiii  six  monlhi>.     The  Rmbassii^s,  of  coiir>e,  resist  such  nn 

in  ^arln^ment  upon  rights,  not  only  fouiidudon  treaties,  but  sanctioned  by 

nc't^*^'^  enjoyment  for  centuries.     They  will  nn  dnuhc  resist  to  th«  end 

in  <J  ^  sustained  by  their  Govoratneutt,  hut  the  attempt  to  enforou  such 

,^£y  tilatiops  shotvs  the  diift  of  Turkitih  policy,  tvhicli  U,  to  say  tJie  leitst, 

uiB.<«>''*'''ontc  nt  n  lime  whon  they  and  their  ffieoiis  aro  moBt  anxious  to 

oijxxciliat*;  public  opiniuii.   The  i'u<ju]j[iMn«  pro^iused  are  thu  following^  :^ 

**  Forcijjn  mbjects  cannot  open  priv.no  scbooU  in  tho  empire  except 

ciubmittiEiET  to  the  fuIlDwing  regulations,  nod  after  having  obtained 

imperial  Firman  promulgated  in  pursuance  of  ad  Impurial  irudd  of 

_T.W.  the  Sultan. 

*'  To  this  end  a  petition  mnst  be  presented  to  the  Miitistry  of  Fablic 

Iti««trtiction  at  Conatantinnplc,    or    to  Uic   Go%'ernor&-Genei'al    in  the 

pr«>viiic«>,  indioatinjT  whetlitfr  llie  edilice  of  the  suhool  i«  to  Iw  newly 

erecsted,  or  whether  a  building  already  existing  will  be  tranafonned  int'> 

a  scfl&ool,  and  where  the  ftite  of  the  school  will  be.     TIiih  rcniiest  will 

sp^fciry  as  well  what  will  be  thoKholaHtic  -^r^de  of  theeobool,  and  whether 

it  v«ril1  be  a  hoarding  or  d»y  school.     It  will  be  accompanied  b(«aidi>s  with 

tli«3^    certificates  of  the  professors,  by  luformition  rulativo  to  the  internHl 

or^a.tiization  of  the  sclioul.  A  copy  of  encli  tuxt-book  and  the  programme 

of  studies  will  also  bo  proGOutcd  for  upprovid.     The  Ministry  of  Public 

Inet-iTUGtion  will  liave   to  maltu  iuipiiry  whether  the  founders  of  the 

«;Ho<->l.  the  adminiatrativo  boJy,  and  the  corps  of  instructor  have  Leevi 

accused  cr  condemned  In  their  own  country  fur  acts  contrary  to  public 

or<ioT,  or  if  they  enjoy  a  good  reputation, 

*'  XiCffalized  copies  of  the  certificate-s  with  wbicli  the  professors  are 
provided  will  be  delivered  to  the  MiiiiBtry  of  PuLlic  Instruution.  The 
loun<3era  of  theMcboot  will  bind  them^elres  by  a  document,  duly  legalized 
■■t  t-tiejr  consuUto,  not  to  raiw  any  obstncle,  cither  to  tho  right  of 
r>^^tiou  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  or  to  the  fultilcncnt  of 
oy  1  «gal  duty  resulting  from  the  exercise  of  this  right.  It  is  forbidden 
***  A«:l  tnit  to  tlie  schools  he  pupilti  any  Ottoman  BuhJL-ctii.  who,  not  havinjf 
'oll<3  wed  in  their  own  echoolt;  lhccotir«c  of  ruligiuuH  iimtructiou,  have  not 
iesBr«j»ecl  the  dogmas  of  their  own  urccd.  Mussulman  pupils  will  not  bo 
P^c^^sc-nl  at  any  religious  service  in  the  echoul,  und  no  obstacle  will  be 
*''*-^  «~po9ed  to  their  porformaace  of  their  religious  dotien, 

'*  instruction  in  the  Turkish  Inngiuige,  as  well  as  in  Ottomnn  History 
!**  t.l»e  Turkish  language.  Is  obligatory  in  foreign  echvold.  There  muat. 
'^^  •imtire  ubetinence  from  religious  instruction,  and  from  that  which  in 
con  fcraty  to  the  interests  of  tine  country  and  to  public  moraU. 

Jf  in  Bchoola  opened  by  virtue  of  an   Imperial  Firman,  as  above, 
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there  ia  not  full  cnnformitj  to  tbc  prcscnl  prorisions,  if  there  is  in  tli. 
instruction  out  of  books  otiier  llian  those  uuUiorized,  or  if  the  fottod  ^^ 
directors,  or  profeE&ora  make  wrbally  to  their  pupils  soy  sut^utt^^^'' 
atlTeraetothe  Statp,  or  which  I'nvour  tlic  interests  of  another  Power,  .r 
Btihool  will  be  closed  dnJ  the  teachers  pucished. 

"Ottoman  subjects  who  may  wish  to  open  n  private  school  will /^ 
rqnally  required  to  fulfil  the  Aime  conditions.     Foreign    snbjccta  h-Im 
nmy  teach  in  Mich  schools  will  be  subjected  to  inquirr  as  abore.  .... 
Private  nehooU  already  opened  by  foreign  subjects  with(>ut  tli«  ofBna\ 
nulhorization  demnnded  above  will  be  closed  if  in  six  months  tbfjrdo 
not  obtain  an  Imporial  FiTtnan." — (Oct.  \i,  1HS7)  X  Sefer,  1305. 

Ttii^se  rc(iiiircmui]t»  cire,  uiid  uru  intended  to  be,  prohibitory  and  ocr^-t 
regulative,  and  it.  will  bo  scon  that  they  are  aimed  at  all  native  uk  -^ 
foreign  schools  not  cstabliBlicJ  by  UovcrnmcnL    Tbia  is  certainly  x^ 
sliort-eighted  [loltcy,  for  if  au  attempt  is  mado  to  carry  it  out  it«l 
raise  a  storm  in  Europe  which  it  will  not  ho  easy  for  Turkey  to 
T  believe,  however,  that  the  Torte  will  he  wise  in  time  to  avoid  it. 

MATKKIAt.   PlIOfiHKSS. 

The  same  policy  which  appeara  in  the  fnctx  niciitioacil  aIkitc  loada  t 
Turks  to  oppose  foreign  enterprise  in  the  country,     Tliey  might 
justified  if  there  was  disposable  capital  in  Turkey,  but  thcic*  ia  not. 
Dinst  be  foreign  capital  or  none.     The  Government  has  been  Dei>otiatiR 
for  years  with  different  parties  for  the  construction  of  railtvaya  in  Ae; 
Minor.     Itflppi-cciates  the  importance  of  them,  and  for  a  moment 
summer  it  was  bcliovcd  that  a  coQccsston  had  been  ft<v^i>i  but  at 
last  moment  the  uppusitiou  prevailed,  and,  like  all  other  similar  project 
it  came  to  notliiti;;.     The  rual  obstacle  is  the  fear  of  foreiffn  iaHucne» 
The  same  dilficiilly  stands  in  the  way  of  the  develnpmcot  of  the  untol 
mineral  wealth  of  the  country,  which,  if  forei{*n  enterprise  wercadmiti 
would  fill  the  empty  treasury  of  the  Statu,  and    hrin(j  comfort  to 
Etarvtng  population.     As  it  »,  every  obstacle  is  thrown  in  the  way 
of  those  onterprises  already  authorized.     It  is  true  that  Turkey  has 
some  nnfortunato  expcrienci^s  with  such   men  as  Baron  Ilirsch,  froi 
whntn  she  cliums  inuuy  iiiilliuns,  and  is  likely  to  get  nothing,  and  ir 
ia  remembered  with  iinythin;>  but  pleasure  bj  every  one  who  lt»w 
over  his  serpentine  railways;  but  proper  care  in  giving*  conoesaloaa  wouK^ 
save  them  from  a  repetition  of  bucb  ex[>eriencest,  and  attract  b' 
cDterprifie. 

The  Sultan  seems  to  understand  the  need  of  such  enterprise,  for  bec 
constantly  ibsuin^  ordeis  for  the  development  of  tlie  country.     The 
ona  contemplates  a  complete  reform  of  the  agriculture  of  Asia  MinoK  ^ 
and  the  workiug  of  mines,  &o.     It  is  to  he  ap])litd  first  to  the  proviiK=^ 
of  Broussa.     It  is  a  p^od  thought,  but  without  fresh  capital  and  new  lift' 
it  cannot  posaibly  be  realized.    Any  ecrious  attempt  to  carry  ib  m 
would  only  injure  what  exists  already,  and  yet  that  nroviuce  is  to 
that,  under  favourable  citoumstanoes,  it  might  bring  m  as  much  r^rea 
OS  comes  now  from  all  Asiii  Minor.     In    one  respect    there  is 
progress  there  and  in  soma  other  parts  of  the  empire.    There  ts  at  leait 
serious  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  the  widespi'ead  briganda^  wbicli 
been  waetiiij;  the  country  for  some  years.     More  has  been  dcae 

uedonia  than  anywhere  else,  and  the  people  tberenre  fuU  of  gratl 
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If  this  ran  be  done  to  Mncedoata,  it  cun  be  done  anywhere,  and  it  U  to 
l>o  hoped  tluit  bri^iiiiils  will  soon  (Iti<u[>i>e»r,  cveo  from  tlie  euvirous  of 
Smyrna  aud  Couslatuiiiuiile. 

With  Bccurlty  for  lilu  and  property,  with  railwajs  and  with  cncnuraje- 
ment  for  the  inveslment  qE'  forei|i;n  enpital,  tlie  materiiil  progresa  of 
Turkey  would  be  rapid,  for  the  people  jtcncrally  arc  frugal  and  indus- 
trious. If  there  couid  l»  even  a  teraponry  sottleweiit  uf  tbo  Eastern 
t^aoetton,  if  the  Sultan  could  b*  iis«urod  of  peace  for  a  term  of  yeara,  he 
^vould  probsbiy  abandon  hi*  present  puliuy  and  uJopt  ii  liberal  one; 
l»ut  with  a  cloud  oi'  w:ir  nlivaya  han^io'^  over  lum.  liio  is  inclined  to  trast 
t*<*  one  but  his  Xrdijtiimodau  subjects.  lie  might  nlransc  say  that 
lie  trusts  no  one  but  himsiilf.  SttU  ho  has  won  the  respect  of  Earope, 
fxnd  the  sincere  admiration  of  those  foreignerti  who  have  knowo  him 
l^ett,  »nd  if  he  had  a  f.iir  chance  he  would  no  doubt  condavt  bis  home 
ryolicy  iu  a  nay  to  merit  tho  approval  of  the  world. 

Ttik  Comish  'Wak, 

Aji  s  faithful  chronicler  of  cnrrent  thought  in  Turkey,  I  am  boiiod  to 

<ttw.jr  that  war  n  inevitable,  and  that  it  may  prove  u  dt'cidcd  ndvantage  to 

Z^Airliej,  by  setttinL^  pending  qucetionaj  and  assuring  her  a  pi;riod  of 

j>^£a-oe.     iVTWinaily,  I  know  no  more  about  the  probabilities  of  war  tlian 

tt^o^o  who  Gtill  bi>lii?vo  tint  a  gi>iiL!ral  Etirupiijn  war  ia  too  terrible  a 

Ci3.1^a.anity  to  happen  in  this  ago.    I  eau  only  eay  that  wo  in  ConEbantinople 

ao^      BDo  way  of  escape  from  such  u  war,  utthuugh  it  i^  posisiblu  that  it  may 

tio<>        como  this  year.     No  Power  can  desin;  this  war  in  itself,  but  both 

H,u.««sia  and  France  desire  what  cun  only  be  obtitined  by  war. 

,aS6ia  is  detcriuincd  to  secure  Buli^aria  and  Constantinople.     Every 

Efiian   you   nie>.it   3siiurf!Si  you  of  this.     She  has  never  made  a  single 

st.<3~E:>-    towards  tbu  realization  of  tbi;$  purpose  except  in  war,  and  eho 

lot  move  in  tliis  direction  now  without  war.     She  is  propan-d  for 

B  tbo  troops  aro  in  phoc.    Sho  has  such  na  ally  as  never  before, 

Ly  to  give  her  what   evon  Naiwleou  refused.     She  has  a    plausible 

pK-«»'fc«itce  for  war,    and  the  nation  is  in  favour  of  war.     Why   then 

BVa.cr»-L3ld  she  refrain    from  war?      If  defeated    she   will    loac   nu  torri- 

tc>i~_^^"  and  no  frienda  in  this  part    of  tho  world.     Sho  has  no  friends 

li<:rs:-^3  to  lose.     If  victorious,  she  will  win  the    greatest  prize  in  the 

w  <:>  ■;-  3d,  and  bo  the  gre.ite9t  Power  in  the  world.     And  there  seem  to  be 

cl-Bii*  ^cjces  of  BUccesst.    England  might  keep  the  peace  by  joining  the  Triple 

A. IK  :s  ance,  and  Turkey  might  aid  in  the  same  direction,  but  neither  of 

ttac=  -^cm  will  interfere,  it  is  believed,  until  after  Austria  has  been  cruslied 

axiKiA.  the  fate  of  the  Kast  praeticnlly  di?eided.     In  view  of  these  facts  and 

of        "^hat  wc  see  of  liussiau  movements  in  Greece  and   Itoumania,  we 

<7^:E=»-  «ct  n  war  this  yvar,  and  we  expect  to  see  our  fate  decided  by  this 

w»^"^r-,  but  wc  shall  rt-raain  neutral  as  long  us  we  cau.     I  believe  that  this 

^s  ^^h.  fiur  expression  of  tko  most  eulightsnod  opinion  in  Constantinople 

L^^^ — ^^ay.     1  record  it,    not  as  a  prophecy  to    cnligbtcu  the  irorld,  but 

^^Pi^K^^pIy  as  a  faot  of  interest,     lu  regard  to  the  probable  rosult  of  Uic  war 

^^^"«^^^"ie  is  no  such  general  agreement.     Some  think  that  the  end  of  the 

"^^^^  -^  will  sec  Itussia  in  actual  possession  of  Constantinople  ;  but  most  of 

t  II  «L7fc^  ivho  believe  iu  her  success  think  that  she  will  content  herself  with 

-***-"  Igaria  and  leave  us  for  her  next  meal.     Others  are  confident  that 

liA  vrill  be  defeated,  and  that  we  sbaJl  have  before  U9  here  an  er*  of 
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«rry  uui  iicr  ucHij^ns  ini;  res»-         , 
han  wnr.    Let  lingland  do  vi^^^ 
in  spitu  of  her,  becattse  Ri^T?"' 
mpiro  of  the  world,  I  do  no'^7^ 


peace  and  pro«]icnty.     Tliese  speculations  are  hardly  worth  reoordio^ 
but  thvy  express  the  current  thought  of  the  day. 

Tor  my  part  I  »m  chieHyanxioiiHthat  in  this  great  crim  EngbnJ  ehoit^^. 
do  her  duty.  Ifshfl  does,  let  the  result  of  the  war  he  what  it  may,  t^  ^ 
honour  is  Rife  and  lier  iu(lucDc«  m  the  world  is  secure.  Defeat  in  a  jiut  t^  ^ 
is  better  thaa  selfish  or  cowardly  abstention.  The  very  thoufiht  of  c^^  " 
is  repulsive,  but  if  Russia  is  allowed  to  carry  out  her  dcHigns  the  res*-  * 
(or  humanity  will  be  a  greater  citlaniily  than  war,  T«t  Ivnn>lnni1  Hn«.-  ''fl 
itlic  can  for  peace;  but  if  war  is  tu  come 

thinks  it  worth  while  to  fijjht  for  the  ^my , -^;i-. 

bow  England  can  avoid  defending  licr  iiiteresld.     I  believe  that      . 
Oovcrnnient  which  allowed  Kuiiaia  to  secure  Constantinople  woaltj  ^ 
condemned  to  eternal  infamy.     This  may  not  be  the  drift  of  pti^i, 
opinion  in  Ktifjland  to-day,  but  it  would  be  the  verdict  of  history;  g^ 
if  the   KnglisU   democracy   once  comes  to   undcntaud    the  interob 
involved  in  thiK  ({iiciitinn  it  will  support  any  Government  iu  dafeDiiioo 
tbcm.     Sooner  or  later  it  will  lif^bt  for  Conetuutinople.     It  cann«t 
dwire  war.  It  will  not  hasten  into  it ;  but  when  the  crisis  eomos  Euniuj 
will  not  het  neutral.     If  there  i^  v^ay  Eiij^lishman  who  believes  that  Ae 
will,  1  commend  to  him  the  study  of  the  iiosition  of  Prassia  during  th« 
CrimeaQ  War,  nnd  cspcciully  tbo  corrcflpoudence  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
the  letteris  of  the  Qtioen,  the  debaten  in  Parliament  at  that  time.    Let 
bim  nsk  himstlf  whether  nil  tlie  indignation,  scorD,  and  contempt  then 
heaped  upon  Prussia  by  Englishmen  would  not  come  back  with  dotibU 
force  upon  England  herself  if  she  attempted  to  play  the  part  of  Pnisna 
ill  a  struggle  involving;  the  liberUcs  oi'  Europe,     This  is  not  ancient 
history,  and  it  ia  worth  studying,  even  if  the  erisU  does  not  come  thw 
year. 

An  Ols  Resids.^. 

CoSSTAifTIKOPLE,  JUorvA    888, 


NOTE. 

jTy  th«  February  unic  of  this  Rbview,  in  u  article  CDlitlnl  *'  rilua  and  Climtluitj,'' 
it  WM  BUtrd    that  tlie  Kev.  J.>hn    Robinaon  w«  %  "hflltbned,  hit  mntbM  hanS{ 
lioen  n  Malay  oonrflrt. "     Mr.  Roliin«nn'>  too  wrik«  oa  to  wy  tiukt  tfaii  la  a  awla&ft  m 
-Mr.  llokinaon'a  motber  wu  A  Min  (iardiui,  daugUt«r  of  Adam  Hocdon,  of  Bwfttfrii 
and  Mr,  Itobiiuoti  bud  no  Malay  blood  ia  hla  veii».    Th«  writer  of  tha  artHll  dMp^ 
ngratathat  tlitt  miatoka  ihouJd  bav«  ocoarrtd.— Kti.  0.  R.] 


THE   OCCUPATION  OF   LAND.* 


T  CONSIDER  it  a  rery  sigual  honour  that  I  should  have  been 
ioTitfd  to  address  you  this  evening.  I  understand  that  you  are 
>^at  to  start  iu  this  cluh  au  association  which  shall  meet  sumo 
four  times  or  more  in  the  coarse  of  the  year  and  discuss  economic 
question!)  vhich  may  be  suggested  amongst  the  membcn.  You  hare 
■lone  me  the  very  great  honour  of  AJiking  that  I  should  preside  at 
this  your  opening  dinner,  and  should  initiate  a  di»eUKsion  by  delivering 
ail  address  to  you.  Quite  apart  from  my  persoual  gratification  at 
this  inritatiou,  I  niuat  confers  to  a  feeling  of  plca&ure  at  what  Home 
might  regard  as  the  resurrection  of  political  economy.  I  hare  no 
doubt  that  this  club  (of  ivhich  I  hare  not  the  honour  of  being  a 
tnctnbcr)  prides  itself  on  being  somewhat  to  the  front  in  all  public 
KfTairs.  I  bclicrc  its  members  arc  amongst  the  most  advanced  of 
tbinkers  in  matters  of  politicn.  and  no  doubt  in  other  matters  of 
tliought  of  thia  generation.  It  is  pleasant  to  tluuk  that  in  such  a 
society  Political  Economy  is  treated  with  resiwct. 

Very  hard  things  Imvc  been  said  of  lute  ubuut  politicnl  economy. 
It  has  been  (touted  at  ou  oiany  pUtfoniis  utid  in  almo»t  vrery 
newspaper:  the  irresponsible  guides  of  opinion,  who  teach  us  day 
by  day,  morning  and  cvciiinf^,  what  vrc  should  bcliCTC  and  what 
we  should  thiuk,  have  not  hesitated  to  join  wilb  the  rest,  and  to 
put  themselves  to  the  froDt  in  flouting  at  political  economy.  I 
belonged  to  the  brotherhood  for  some  years  of  my  life,  aud  I  know 
how  easy  it  is  to  go  with  the  strcBiu ;  it  relieves  us  ta  much  of  the  trouble 
of  thinking.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  very  high  authority  can 
he  rouchcd  to  justify  the  tine  so  gctiirally  taken.  One  very  important 
person  went  down  a  few  years  »go  to  the  country— I  thinli  it  wsa  to 
Gla^ow — and  sneered  at  those  who,  he  said,  "  kept  mumbling  over 
the  dry  bones  of  political  economy  ; "  and  another  et^ually  important 

•  An  AddrMS  dalivand  nt  tfc*  Xationia  UUnl  Cluli,  April  II,  1B88. 
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personage  is  suppoBcd  to  lisre  baniflhed  political  economjr  to  Japiter 
and  S&tura.     It  is  rcmnrkable,  by  the  way,  and  perhap?  worthy  of 
ottCDtion,  tbftt  so  much  regard  should  hare  been  paid  to  odc  of  llieie 
utterances  and  so  little  to  the  other.     Verj  few  people  Kecm  to  hu^ 
taken  Bcriously  to  heart  the  sneer  at  these  who  "  mumbled  over  ilu- 
dry  bones  of  politiral  economy,"  hut  every  ooc  has  douc  his  beitto 
mngnify  the  somewhat  random  phrase  of  Mr.  Glndslonc  when  aa 
suppose  he  talked  of  political  economy  being  banished  to  Jupiter  and 
SaturD.    But,  in  truth,  Mr.  Gladstone  never  said  anything-  of  the  liud. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  1  believe,  has  some  regard  to  political  econoaiy,  md 
his  thought,   and    that    of    hit    great    rival,    were    very    much  thai 
same — namely,  that  jiolitical  economy  has  its  sphere,  which  toochi 
and  somewhat  overlaps  the  sphere  of  politin,  but  is  not  ooiitctdeii:! 
with  it;  and  it  is  idle  on   the  part  of  those  who  are  engaged  Ls3 
political   life,  and    hare   to   attend   to   the    actual  work  of  politic^al 
action,  to  think  that  they  can  adopt  io  their  simplicity,  and  vilbu«3.t 
any  qualification,  -what   appears  to  be  the  dogma  or   teaching  ^di 
political  economy ;  and  it  is  still  more  idle  on  tht*  part  of  profceu>^n 
of  pulitiL'ul  economy  to  think  that  their  iuvestigatioua  can   he  Qa»«:3j 
not  as  guides,  not  as  indications  of  what  may  be  done  and  what  mm^ 
be  avoided,  but  aa  absolute  directions,  to  he   followed   implicitly  sEXid 
without  qualification,  iu  the  actual  business  aiid  work  of  life.     FuXi- 
tical  economy  and  politics  arc  to  some  extent,  no  doubt,  oTcrlappiKBg 
one  another,  but  tbey  have  their  distinct  spheres;  and  the  work    o£ 
the  political  economist,  as  compared  with  tbat  of  the  politician,  teccas 
to  be  not  unlike  the  lahour  of  the  physiologist  aa  compared  with  thLa,t 
of  the  physician.     The  physiologist  is  engaged   in  the  study  of  t.Ka« 
laws  and  processes  of  life  j  his   investigations  are   studied,  adoptc=«I, 
used  by  the  physician ;  but  the  physician  knows  full  well   tliat  tlae 
lessons  ho  Icama  from  the  physiologist,  although  they  may  guide  laia 
action,  caunot  absolutely  determine  it,  when  he  has  to  deal  with  iwxxy 
concrete  case.     It  docs  not  in  the  least  follow  that  the  work  of  tbc 
pbysioiogjst  is  iu  vain.     Fur  from  it.     Peril  awaits  the  phy«ici&n 
who  uoglecLs  it,  and  peril  awaits  tho  politician  who  ueglccta  political 
ecouomy.      Our  analysis  of  economic  life  is  as  valuable,  as  useful,  as 
real,  as  important,  as  the  investigations  of  the  natural  life  of  living 
creatures :  wc  may  err,  as   all   men   err,  in  sundry  portions  of  out 
examinations;  we  may  have  thought  that  vc  hare  established  some 
conclusions  which  have  been  proval  to  he  imperfectly  apprehended;  but 
at  least  we  arc  able  to  iadicatc  the  broad  lines  of  the  nutrition  of  tlie 
economic  body ;  wo  are  able  to  show  how,  by  certain  procesaes  atrophy, 
and  by  certain  other  processes  hypertrophy,  of  the  parts  of  the  ecoaomic 
community  are  produced,  and  such  teaching^ifit  cannot  be  immedbtfiy 
carried  into  practice,  is  most  valuable  in  guiding  smd  illuminatiu;  tftr 
tion  of  practical  politicians. 
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It  baa  been  tay  liigb  privilcf^  dot  for  a  good  anmbor  of  years  to 
a  member  of  the  Political  Kcoaomy  Club.     It  is  a  privilege  tliat  I 
Te  valued,  and  do  value,  very  tiiglily.     Tliat  club  ha*  existed  nearly 
renty  yeara.      It  began  at  a  time  when  there  were  giants  in  political 
pnomy.      Among  its  early  memtiern — among  the  earliest  who  met 
(ether  to  discuss  economic  problems — were  Mr.  Ilicardo,  the  elder 
ill.  Colonel  Torreiw,   Mr.  Tookc,  and  Mr.  Malthtis ;   and  the  suc- 
IsioQ  has  been  kept  up,  if  not  at  the  aanic  level,  atill,  I  mity  say 
th  grcAt  distinction,  even  to  the  prescQt  time,  as  nJil  be  confessed 
icn   I   say  that  Among  the  names  of  those  that  I  can  reciiU  as 
embers  within  my   own  eKperioucc  were  Joliu  Stuart  Mill,  Hr. 
Bwmarch,  Prof.  Cairuei,  Prof.  Jcvoiis,   and    Mr.  Fawcott.      I  spoak 
3y  of  those  who  am  dead^soiuo  of  them,  alat  1  prematurely  tskea 
^m  na. 

"What,  then,  is  our  principle  at  that  club?  Wc  meet  together  once 
[KontK  practically  during  the  season.  Wu  arc  a  limited  number  of 
^mbcrs — tbirty-Gvc  ordinary  members,  in  additioa  to  which  wc  have 
■oe  boaontr}'  mcmbcru — those  lucuibors  who  become  Cabinet  l^riiilt- 
pi,  of  whom  we  have  had  iiol  a  few; — almost  every  Chancellor  of  the 
phequer  has  been  a  member  of  the  club; — thoy  are  honorary 
Dibcrs  the  moment  they  become  Cabinet  Miuistcrs.  Wc  have  also 
I  power  of  electing  (which  we  exercise)  certain  hohlcrs  of  professorial 
Irs  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  honorary  members  of  the  club, 
only  sit  down  oo  an  average,  perhaps  a  score,  or  a  little  more, 
■wc  follow  ou  these  occasions  a  practice  which  is  really  beneficial 
useful  if  you  wish  to  have  a  subject  studied — we  do  not  stand 
k  We  sit  down,  and  the  man  who  introduces  a  subject  has  possibly 
f  a  score  or  «o  of  members  pnrscut,  to  nliom  he  cxplartis  for  some 
P  an  hour  the  subject  which  he  submits  fm*  cousidcratiuu ;  other 
Biljcrs  at  the  tabic  take  up  the  .subject  so  submitted,  and  it  is 
ricd  from  person  to  person  during  the  cuursc  of  the  aittiug.  That 
phe  quiet  and  busiaess-Iike  way  of  proceeding,  with  au  utter  banish- 
rwt  of  the  representatives  of  the  public  press;  and  X  would  rc- 
bmend  it  as  au  example  to  you  to  avoid  all  publicity  if  you  would 
Loosly  desire  to  pursue  a  serious  discussion  of  any  economic  ques- 
ta.  TvCt  tbcre  be  no  thought  except  of  the  subject,  and  the  oiiciier  and 
Mc  who  are  going  to  discuss  it  with  you  will  go  ou  iu  u  quiet 
jkineu-like  fashion. 

i  have  already  said  too  much,  and  I  ought  now  to  do  what  I  have 
^<Haaincnded  to  you  as  your  function  in  future — proceed  to  the 
^jcct  which  I  have  suggeito:!  for  consideration  this  evening — What 
k  tbc  economic  principlea  which  should  regulate  the  occupatioa  of 
hd? 

Etn  the  first  place,  I  lay  particular  stress  ou  the  word  "occupation,*' 
saufS  by  so  doing  I  get  rid  altogether,  for  the  time  at  least,  of  the 
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question  of  owncnliip  of  land.     I  am  Dot  engaged  io  ooasidering 
what  ahoulcl  be  the  form,  or  what  the  decree,  of  ownerstiip  pcrmituj 
in  laad.     Yon  caa  imagine  societies  organized   according  to  oiut 
forms  of  owticraliip,  but  uadcrucath  nil  of  them  there  must  be  uvg. 
pation.     There  is  the  land,  and  there  are  the   people  occupying  it, 
Whether  they  occupy  it  as  owners  or  arc  tcnanta,  or  whether  ilifj 
occupy  it  as  tenants  under  particular  persons  or  as  tenants  uiiJertlK 
State,  there  ia  occupatioa  at  the  base  of  all.      We  cau  easily  coocotc 
of  a  State  organized  like  our  own  practically  with  prirate  ownenkip 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  land.    Wc  can  conceive  of  a  State  oigtmied 
like  many  of  the  Oriental  States,  where  the  ownership  of  the  laad  is 
in  the  State.     Again,  where  owncnbip  is  permitted  in  individtulm, 
land  may  be  held  uodcr   the  owucra  by  a  different  set  of  occapiers, 
and  it  may  be  held  by  owners  as  occupiers  themselves.     All  the^M 
things  arc  conceivable,  and  any  State  might  be  organized  in  accord- 
ance  with   aay  of  these  priuciplca,  but  whichever  aystem  is  adopt^^ 
yon  will  have  to  conceive  of  occupation  underlyiog  nil  forms  of  ownp^- 
ship.     Once  more  T  would  point  out  that,  in  considering  what  are  tK^s-' 
economic  prtneiples  which  should  guide  lej^ii^lation  in  rcspet-t  to  tt^^a 
occnpation  of  land,  wc  get  rid  of  another  train  of  thought,  wUicr^i^ 
very  much  cmbarraases,  as  1  conceive,  the  simple   iuvestigatioo 
economic  problems :  we  get  rid  of  the  train  of  thought  asaoc: 
with  the  historic  development  of  the  particular  sJ^tema  which  pitVj 
in  partiailar  couutriea.     We  get  rid  of  all  contide  rat  ions  of  bow 
came  to  pass  that  in  this  country  a  certain  form  of  owncmbip  existed 
or  that  in  Irelnnd,  for  example,  other  forms  of  owncnhip  existed  ;    •- 
in  India  yet  other  forms.     We  put  those  questions  axidcj  and  wc[^ 
aside  also  the  embarrHssing  considerations  of  the  obligations  wb£ 
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may  attach  to  ownershipj  or  be  depeudeiit  upon  it,'which  have  result— — ^ 
from  thene  historic  circumstances.     The  primarj-  idea  of  occnpatt. 
to  an  economist,  if  not  to  nil,  is  use.      If  you  ask  respecting    ii  ii& 
who  occupies   land  what   he   is  doing  in  an  economical  sense— h^ 
using  it ;  he  is  turning  it  to  some  account.     Viewed  from  the  po 
of  view  of  the  eronrmiiit  land  is  an  implement,  a  thing  with  whi 
or  upon  which,  or  through  which  domethiug  Is  done  :   flocks  may 
reared,  crops  may  he  rained, mines  may  he  excavated  and  explored. 
is  an  iti^tnimcnt  which,  when  occupied  economically,  is  used 
mirtilly,    and,  therefore,    the  eoriHidcration   of  the    priuciplca 
should  guide  occupancy  is  intimately  ausociatcd  with  the  idea  o(  i 
I  have  niggested  uuc  or  two  forms  in  whicli  land  couUl  be  u»ed, 
it  is  perfectly  clear,  from  the  primary  conecplion  of  such  nse,  tha 
it  is  l*e  used  adrautageoutly  it  must  in  mo»t  caacii  be  used  for  s( 
conlitjuutis  time. 

Time  ia  of  the  essence  of  really  advantageous  use.     Many  fi 
occTipation  arc  incomplete^  are  productive  of  no  purpoac,  or  not 
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^ve  of  the  purpwc  for  irhich  tlicy  arc  started,  unless  a  certain  time 
elapses.     That  time  may  be  greater  or  it  may  Ijc  leas,  but  it  must 

■  t)C  some  timeduriug  wbicli  tbe  use  goes  oo.  and  during  wbich  the  use 
is  protected.  The  simplest  olcmeutary  iUualratian  in  tliat  no  pcrsou 
"would  undertake  to  how  aeed  unless  the  use  was  maintaiucd  until  a  crop 
iros  reaped  ;  or,  if  audi  a  thing  as  a  change  of  occupancy  ensued, 
an  equivalent  compensation  should  be  made  for  the  disturbance.  The 
^rst  idea,  therefore,  attachiug  to  occupancy  is  that  the  condition  regulnt- 

■  5og  occupancy  should  be  a  defence  of  oeeupaacy  for  the  purpose  of 
xnaintaiuing  tlie  useful  and  eontiuued  employment  of  the  implemeut 
"which  is,  in  the  ecouomlcal  point  of  view,  eugagiug  the  occupancy  of 
't.be  person  who  has  it  iu  posscssiou.  The  question  then  arises  whether 
■wc  can  lay  down  auy  prluctplca  na  to  the  limits  withio  which  the  use 
zuust  be  maintained.     I  have  suggested  one  way  iu  nhich  use  might 

■^c  ciit  short,  namely,  hy  allowing  an  equiralcnt  compensation.     But 

tihat  is  not  always  easy.      It  would  not  be  always  au  easy  thing  to 

carry  it  into  practice,  and  there   are  other  and  simpler  forms  which 

may  be  considered  as  rcgulatiug  the  length  of  occupancy.     A  simpler 

form  is  that  the  crop  which    has   been    sowu    should  be   realized — a 

principle  which  is  embodied   iu  our  oldest  lawa,  according  to  what 

lawyers  kuow  as  the   doctii&c  of  emblements.      But  thea  there  are 

other  things.     There  is  not  merely  such   a  thing  as  sowing  a  crop 

which  has  to  be  reaped ;  but  there  m»y  be,  too,  some  work  of  which 

the  reward  will  not  come  about  in  such  a  limited  time,  the  reward  of 

(■which  is  delt'rred,  the  reward  of  which   comes  by  instalments  ;   and 
ihrn  the  question  arises  as  to   when  that  partic-ular  reward  will  be 
■efficiently  achicrcd  to  terminate  the  claim  to  continued  posscssiou 
wkich  arises  from  that  form  of  occup^ition.      Suppasitig  a  person  who 
i»  TQ  occupation  c.\pcuda  a  certain   amount  of  capital  iu  makiog 
irapTovements,  how  long  does  the  claim  arise  for  the  maintenance  ctf 
<*ccupatiou  haviug  relatiou  to  the  capital  so  cxpcuded  ?     This  is  really 
*  qncstiou  of  some  practical  importaucc,  and  I  shall  eudeaTOur   to 
*tMc  what  appears  to  mc  to  be  the  principle  wliich  should  govern  a 
^^'^rmination  of  the  ease;  atui  it  Li  a  matter  much  disputed.  Suppo&c 
•Ola  ca«::  that,  instead  of  employing  capital  in  makiug  &u  improvement 
^  a  particular  piece  of  land,  a  person  employed  capital  in  making  a 
*^*P,  or  even  iu   buying  a  horse.     The  ship  and  the  horse  are  both 
P**>ahable  articles;  the  expenditure  iueurrcd  iu  buying  the  one,  or  in 
**lUiig  the  other,  will  have  to  he  repaid  within  the  time  of  the  life  of 
^  ^e  Itone  or  before  the  ship  is  worn  out,  and   the   rales  which  are 
W   *'^ctically  charged  for  freight,  for  the  use  of  the  ship,  or  fur  the 
**>l>loymcnt  of  the  horse   aa  a  draught  machine  will,  in  the  long 
m    ^Aj  be  such  as  to  repay  the  outlay  upon  that  particular  object, 
H     '^eeiLcr  with  the  profit  which,  accortUng  to  the  ordinary  principlca 
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together  with  the  interest  ou  the  outlay  so  made.  When  the  ]iism\ 
and  the  ship  cease  to  1)0  in  <ue,  then,  in  the  loug  ruu,  there  tniut  |»  < 
?rsou  1 


repaid  to  the  j>oi 


made   the  one  or  bought  the  oihe  tbtj 


capital  txpcuiled,  together  with  the  proBt  on  tbe  capital,  and  together 
with  interuat  ou  the  capital.  Well,  in  making  jonr  provinuc  u  lo 
the  nature  of  the  repaymcDt  to  the  person  who  makes  an  outlajujon 
laud,  you  would  hare  to  tiike  into  consideration  what  arc  rcallj  IIk 
inevittthle  conditions  of  repayment  of  persons  who  make  an  outLjr 
elMwhere ;  and,  if  you  woold  have  practical  equality  bcEwcen  ^ 
conditions  of  repayment  of  the  one  and  the  other,  you  should  secort 
that  the  eouditioiis  of  employment  of  capital  shall  iii  one  or  otber 
form  of  life,  in  one  field  or  other  of  activity,  he  identical;  audi 
Tcnture  to  say  thit  is  the  principle  upon  which  you  really  mtut  go, 
namely,  that  the  person  who  employs  his  capital  in  improTing  luJ 
ahonld  have  juat  the  same — not  necessarily  more,  but  juet  the  nme— 
repayment  of  what  he  has  do  expended  as  the  peraon  who  hu  ex- 
pended his  capital  in  making  a  ship  or  in  buying  a  horse — tliat  if, 
that  he  should  get  repaid  within  the  period  within  which  bis  oecnpt- 
tion  is  secured  to  him — get  repaid  his  capital,  p/aw  his  interest  on  lie 
capital  and  ptm  profit  on  capital. 

Hut  it  may  very  well  he  that  he  would  get  back  his  capital,  tiatlie 
would  get  back  his  interest,  and  get  back  his  profit,  and  yet  tllere 
would  be  some  worth  left  in  the  improTemcnt  that  hehMmdeL 
Tliere  is,  in  fact,  this  difference  here  to  be  borne  in  mind — a  diffcreooe 
between  an  unexhausted  improvement  and  nn  unreconpcd  impm;- 
ment.  Tbe  improTemcut  may  be  rcconpcd  without  being  cxhsinlel 
Tn  the  case  of  the  horse  and  the  ship,  the  outlay  will  be  recot^ 
with  the  exhaustion  of  the  thing  bought  or  created ;  but  the  rttocf- 
ment  in  tbe  case  of  hind  may  be  complete  witliout  the  cxhauxtion  6f 
the  improremeut  made,  Tliercfure,  if  you  have  followed  me  KUt,  m 
if  you  agree  with  utc  that  the  law  ehould  protide  iu  the  cateofiia- 1 
provemcnt  of  land  just  the  same  recompense  as  is  provided  bj  lie 
very  different  conditions  of  the  problem  in  other  fields  of  adiritT, 
and  not  necenarily  more,  yon  will  sec  that  the  claim  for  coiiliiiKil 
occupation  in  the  laud  is  featislled  when  there  has  been  recaapoinl. 
although  there  has  not  been  exhaustion,  iMthoug^b,  therefore,  a  mas  bu 
improved  land,  and  although  that  hiud  remains  improved,  thuukt  to  tbt 
be  has  done, yet, if  he  has  been  recouped  all  outlay.accordiugto  eooaoniic 
priuciples  he  has  no  Kround  for  complaint,  and  there  is  no  hindruoe » 
tbe  continued  pnicess  of  iniprovement  it"  hi^  occupation  isdetotaiorf- 
That  I  suggest  to  you  na  f.n  attempted  solution  of  tbe  first  question.  Tbe 
Ofrcupier,  in  fact,  should  be  defended  iu  his  iuduHtry  bciug  cootiiwnui 
and  utiiilackencd  industry;  he  should  rceeire  back  outlay,  pmlit,  mil 
interest  at  normal  rates.  There  may  be  social  reaaoas,  into  wliitii 
is  not  my  purpose  to  inquire,  requiring  or  justifying  further  it 
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ban  that  Tliere  may  be  social  rcnsona  justifring  or  rcqairing  that 
3ie  occupation  •hoald  be  protected  after  that  condUioa  is  fuItiHed. 
MI  that  I  am  endeavouring  to  put  forwurd  as  a  subject  for  coosidcra- 
lion,  if  not  for  immediste  acceptance,  is  that  the  economic  reason — 
faat  18,  the  iaducement  which  is  uccessaiT'  to  Hccurc  improrcment — is 
iati&6cd  if  recouptnetit  ia  complete,  and  that  upon  recoupment  htxafQ 
■Dmplete  occupatioa  ceases. 

\)  Nov,  let  me  consider  another  queistion  of  tbe  possible  deter- 
pkinance  of  occupation.  I  bavc  Imd  iu  my  mitid  aud  presented  the 
SKie  of  a  person  making  an  improvcmcut  and  kept  in  posHCssioiL 
lutil  all  his  claims  in  respect  of  that  improvcmcut  arc  iiatiiilied. 
Cake  (he  case  of  another  person  nho  is  otcup^-iug  land,  and  makiug" 
I  certain  nsc  of  it.  Let  ua  carry  our  thoughts  to  a  comparntivclj 
pew  country,  vberc  vc  arc  free  from  many  of  tbe  difficulties  and. 
Incidents  which  beset  problems  of  political  economy  here,  and  often. 

P~  scurc  their  nppreheusion.  Jjct  us  consider  a  new  country,  and  let 
consider  a  mnn  who  is  a  squatter  on  a  large  scale,  and  bas  got  tbe 
occupation  of  a  particuhir  tract  of  tatid.  He  holds  it  prababty 
■nder  tbe  State,  wbieb  will  again  simplify  the  consideration  uf  the 
tooblcm.  He  has  bis  flocks,  but  he  ia  an  imperfect  flockmuster ; 
be  does  not  make  all  tbe  improvements  that  he  mig:bt.  For  instaocc, 
^  part  of  his  best  pasture  is  subject  to  {>criodical  destructioa  or 
Retcrioration  in  consequence  of  a  certain  stream  being  flooded,  and 
kvcrflowing  the  piibturc,  aud  be  takes  no  pains  to  regulate  the  course 
M  tbe  stream.  Or  he  may  be  a  person  who  has  not  any  cyo  lo  the 
ielection  of  his  flock,  or  he  may  lie  like  tbe  man  spoken  of  by  an 
nnincnt  poet — like  that  Jones  that  the  Northern  farmer  talked 
>ut,  who  never  mended  a  fence.  Well,  sucb  a  man  being  in  pos- 
dou,  another  person  presents  bimself  and  says,  "•'  I  can  make  n  use  of 
kt  property,  that  ruu,  that  holding,  which  tbe  man  who  has  now  got  it 
|b  not  making  a  proper  use  of.  It  is  true  he  is  making  a  use,  but  it  is 
bot  an  adequate  use,  it  is  not  a  full  use,  it  is  a  use  which  I  can  yery  much 
jinrpass ;  I  can  turn  it  to  double  the  account,  I  can  carry  twice  the 
flocks  on  it  that  be  is  carryiug,  and  the  (locks  shall  he  better  flocks, 
rool  sball  be  better,  the  mutton  shall  be  better;  1  can  make 
korc  use  of  it  than  the  man  who  bas  got  it  in  [Kwsession."  'llieu 
Es  a  cane  ari^c  for  determining  the  possession  of  tbe  person  who 
^us  already  got  it  in  occupation,  although  he  ia  iu  a  way  maintaining 
nhe  use  of  it  ?  Is'ow,  if  the  very  principle  of  oooupancy  bo  use,  and 
|lif  the  occupancy  is  dcCeiided  ou  the  ground  of  tbe  advantage  to  the 
l-oommnnity  that  results  from  use,  of  course  imperfect  use  at  once  de- 
ktmets  from  the  defence  of  occupancy,  and  the  suggestion,  if  well 
tfboudcd.  of  a  better  use  constitutes  a  claim  for  attention  by  way  of 
lauttng  the  first  occupant.  You  are  thus  carried  forwards  to  the 
mccptiou  of  a  person  who  may  be  described  in  that  phrase  which 
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h&a  an  ugly  sound,  and  is  sumctimca  used  to  denote  one  of  tlie  vont 
of  the  human  kiod — you  arc  here  coofroutcd  vith  the  coQception  of 
a  lftud-f;rabber.      It   would   seem  that   a  land-grabber  may  ht  \ 
person  who  is  workiiig  out  a  really  good  purpose  for  the  toejelj 
of  vhich  he  is  a  member,  altbough,  by  claimiug  that  another  pcnon 
shouhl  lie  dispossessed  to  make  room  for  him  because  he  can  tare 
to  better  account    that    which    the    other    person    has,    he    oomei 
under  that  odioua  phrase  which  I  have  cjuotcd.      Yet  hu  doca  offer  to 
the  community  some  advantage,  which  should,  at  all  crcnts,  jtudfyi 
consideration  of  his  case.     Of  course,  iq  a  comtnunity  where  printc 
property  exists,  the  test  and  proof  of  the  reality  of  his  scheme  kooM 
bo  found  in  the  oOer  to  pay  a  better  rent ;  and  an  offer  to  pay  rent  tud 
the  capacity  of  paying  it  make  up  some  evidence  of  benefit  to  the  eon- 
munity  at  large  which  requires  attention;  and  I  submit  to  you  tUtt, 
just  as  use  protects  occupancy,  and  occupancy  ii  defended  as  long  ajt 
use  is  made,  so  imperfect  use  is  an  imperfect  defence  of  occapaBcy, 
and  upon  adequate  cause  shown  there  is  a  cose    for  the  translcrol 
occupancy  from  A.  to  U.  if  B.  offers  a  more  perfect  use  than  A.  is  able  ^-ct 
show  by  his  practice  he  is  capable  of  achieving.  Where  the  land  u  occul- 
picd  ia  private  ownership  we  liave  the  laud-grabber  and  tlie  tyrant  lancX- 
lord — two  persons  who  have  a  good  deal  of  odium  to  live  through.  But  mf 
we  have  got  rid  (which  is  a  great  comfort  in  this  respect)  of  the  notioQ  C3f 
a  private  landlord,  and  if  we  sec  that  it  may  be  the  State  or  the  cooEim— 
munity  at  large  which  beiicBts  oy  the  land-grabber  as  well  as  j^oda^^* 
tion,  then  probably  we  shall  look  with  more  beniguant  eyes  upua  \irm~^ 
laud-grabber,  and  be  able  to  see  that,  after  all,  he  was  not  an  aogcl  «:>£* 
the  chnracter  that  he   ia  generally  supposed  to  be,  but  one  of  a  d£^^ 
ferent  kind.      I    therefore   suggest    that,  the  first   principle  of 
defence  of  occupancy  being  that  of  use,  it  follows  that  a  better  e 
may  jvistify  disposwssioR — that,  jnst  as  good    and    persistent  n 
justifies  possession,  so  eril  use  or  imperfect  um;  will  justify  prom 
dispOfliicaatuD. 

But  there  is  another  idea  which  realty  flows  from  this,  or  pcrba; 
it  is  another  form  of  the  samcr  idea.  We  hurc  been  considering 
far  user  of  the  same  kind  ;  that  is,  odc  fiockmastcr  dispoasessii^K-^E 
another  flockmaster.  But  it  may  be  that  a  user  of  a  different  kiiv~  ^^ 
ia  suggested  ;  that,  for  example,  instead  of  employing  a  great  tract 
land  for  the  rearing  of  flock*,  oQers  should  be  put  forward  for  tra; 
forming  it  into  arable  and  making  it  into  farms.  Those  mem' 
who  are  listening  to  me  who  arc  at  all  acquainted  with  the  poUti 
and  the  political  qucstioua  of  the  Australian  colonics  will  know  tb^^'^ 
the  great  battle  fought  ont  in  every  colony  not  definitely  settiod  ta  ^^ 
battle  as  between  aquattera  and  sclccters,  as  to  the  respective  rights  C^'* 
continuity  of  possession  of  those  who  are  in  occupatioa  as  llrtfW —  — 
masters,  and  of  acquifiition  of  possession  by  those  who  wish  to  do 
into  possession  as  farmers:  under  what  conditions  shall  tlie  one 
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re  tbcir  occupatioua  dctcrmiQed  and  the  other  set  liave  the'ir  occu- 
ioDS  sauctioued  and  commciiced  ?  Here  it  U  precisely  the  same 
iblem  at  buttum,  aud  mast  lie  solved  by  tliu  same  priaci|)lc  as 
ore.  If  a  'better  use  can  be  proposed  by  a  change  of  use,  there  is 
I  same  defence  and  the  same  justification  for  terminatui^  the 
(upaucy  as  is  juvolved  in  the  aubstitutioQ  of  an  improwjd  use  of  the 
Qc  character.  The  difference  in  the  character  of  the  use  docs  not 
all  affect  the  grouud  of  dispoaseuion.  If  it  is  a  better  use  of  & 
ferCQt  cburnctcr  the  grouud  of  disposscsaiun  u  the  sumc. 
There  is  another  class  of  cjucations  which  have  occupied  atteutioa, 
[  only  in  the  Australiau  colonics,  but  among  thinkers  at  Lome- in, 
Ation  to  such  colonics,  upon  which  perhaps  a  word  may  be  said, 
bough  it  may  appear  rather  outside  our  primary  object :  I  refer  to 
e  eondilious  of  tirst  occupaucy  of  laud.  Tboso  who  hare  studied 
lilical  economy  in  itii  past  history,  especially  iu  its  history  in 
gland  in  rclutiaa  to  eolouization  some  forty  or  Sfty  years  ago,  will 
icmbcr  chat  at  tlwt  time  there  wan  a  great  iloctiinc  laid  down  as 
Hic  benefit  of  rvstrictiag  the  occupatioa  of  new  lands  in  coloiiiza- 
t.  Tbc  doctrine  took  this  form : — It  is  not  for  the  bcuefit  of 
community  that  occupation  should  Aow  freely  into  all  the  wut« 
•^M  of  any  new  colony,  because  the  effect  of  that  is  that  you  get 
ral  distrieU  partially  oecupied,  aud  none  properly  occupied;  you 
ftot  get  suEHcient  made  out  of  your  land  by  leaving  it  open  to  be 
xnblcd  for  in  a  free  fashioo,  aud  if  you  wiith  to  get  a  full  ccono* 
h.1  benetit  out  of  the  dercloptnent  of  the  new  land  of  a  colony  you 
iJd  put  restrictions  npoo  its  occupation  so  aa  to  secare  a  certain 
to  of  capitalists,  who,  and  who  alone,  should  be  the  occupants  of  the 
I,  who  by  one  aud  tbc  aame  process  should  be  furnished  with  just 
much  land  as  they  can   protitably  occupy,  and   vith  a  eortain 

ef  labourers  to  assist  them  in  the  development  of  the  land. 
1.CC  arose  Mr.  WakeHeld's  scheme  of  laying  down  a  minimum 
te  of  land,  which  should  be  suBicieot  to  prevent  tbc  land  being 
apied  eiicept  by  persona  who  bad  a  certain  capital  to  bring 
Ls  development ;  aud,  out  of  the  price  so  paid  by  these  capitalists, 
^iircrs  were  to  be  takeu  to  the  colony,  who  were  to  be  debarred  by 

yricc  set  upon  the  land  from  becoming  landowners  or  occupiers 
aasclvcs,  but  were  to  become  labourers  working  under  the 
I'tolist  farmers.     I  have  thought  it  necessary  for  the  compledou  of 

subject  to  refer  to  this  particular  theory,  although  it  is  now  a 
i'ter  almost  endrely  of  the  past.  But  I  confcsA  it  has  a  very 
ficial  look,  and  whether  it  succeeded  or  not  in  any  degree  is 
Cb  contested  by  the  peraons  who  have  actually  formed  part  of  the 
>iual  history  of  the  time,  and  by  persons  who  bare  followed  and 
^ied  that  history.  It  broke  down,  as  I  think  it  must  have  broken 
r  n,  because  you  may  put  your  capitalist  in  aa  an  occupying  tenant 
^3i%yay  suggested,  but  it  is  not  every  occupying  tenant  who  sue- 
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•xt  tlinugli  be  baa  capital  to  start  witb,  aud  «ren  thoDgfa 
staxt  in  a  dcw  colouj.  Aud  a  frequent  iucidcnC  vos  that  af tcr  i 
time  lie  found  b»  could  not  carry  ud  what  be  began,  sod  thoa  be  kid 
to  sell,  and  nbcn  be  sold  the  sole  of  bis  land  vas  oot  under  the  strict 
bard  and  fast  line  of  so  much  an  acre  laid  dovn  for  the  Batcofwaitc 
lands ;  be  sold  for  what  be  could  get,  and  bcnce,  by  an  irreaistitile 
and  uncoatrolUblc  course  of  events,  there  caiue  iuto  iho  market  i^tn 
at  much  reduced  pricca  tbc  land  whicb  was  supposed  to  be  restricted 
for  tbe  use  of  tbc  capitalist  farmer.  Ucucc  tbc  system  entirely  broke 
down.  T^n  doubt  amongst  Englisb  communities  at  large  tbe  alteru^ 
tivc  system  of  tbu  occupation  of  frcsli  lauds,  which  is  the  idea  of 
Americtta  legislation,  is  the  one  which  is  apt  to  prevail,  namely,  tbit 
any  person  who  is  fxmd  Jide  ready  to  occupy  any  psrtiealar  Ubi 
should  bo  allotted  a  particular  section,  justsuQiciDnt  to  be  presQUttblf 
capable  of  being  managed  by  bim,  and  be  may  take  it  and  develop  it 
entirely  at  bis  pleasure.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  true  as  a  mtttsof 
theory — and  this  is  one  illustration  of  tbc  limitation  of  theory  ia 
application  to  facts — that  there  in  a  good  deal  to  be  put  forward  for 
Mr.  Wakefield's  scheme,  although  iu  practice  it  broltc  down,  is  t 
coBceiTC  that  in  practice  it  always  wonid  break  down. 

Now  I  have  ventured  to  mate  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  kadiof 
principles  which  should  f^veru  legislation  in  respect  to  occupaliGoaf 
land  for  agricultural  piiq)OBes.  Perhaps  I  mayaay  a  word  or  tvoca 
what  is,  to  my  mind,  a  much  more  difficult  question — namely,  IW 
question  of  the  regulation  of  the  occupation  of  laud  for  mining  jio^ 
poses,  a  problem  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  I  have  tborou^ 
solved  myself,  but  which  I  submit  for  couuderation.  Agais,  I 
vill  conceive  of  a  new  conutry,  set  apart  and  free  from  tbe  ao- 
ception  of  private  ownership,  which  I  think  only  bcwildcrt  our 
pursuit  of  these  problems.  In  a  new  country,  if  it  was  a  mifiiogs 
well  as  an  agricultural  country,  we  should,  undoubtedly,  find  mioiig 
and  agriculture  go  on  at  first  pari  paatu.  Just  na  one  or  the  ctkcr 
appeared  to  bo  the  best  mode  of  application  of  tbc  particular  bal 
occupie^l  and  posseted,  so  the  one  or  the  otlier  would  come  to  be 
the  process  of  development.  In  the  history  of  such  a  country  tbm 
may  arise  a  case  in  which  mining  supersedes  fanning.  It  aent 
happens,  at  all  events  it  mrcly  happens,  tltnt  land  actually  occcpd 
for  mining  goes  into  farming,  because  it  ia  practically  to  nidi 
deteriorated  for  farming  purposes  by  its  occupation  for  mining ;  btf 
you  may  conceive  of  a  farming  diKtrict  becoming  a  miuiog  district- 
Mining  leases  in  Kngland  generally  contain  provisions  for  re-enteriii;, 
and  ultimately  restoring  to  agricultural  purposes  such  parts  of  tU 
farms  as  may  be  wanted  by  tbc  miner,  but  it  is  doubtful  wbdJw 
these  provisions  are  often  turned  to  practical  acoouaU  ts^i 
tbe  fir«t  condition  of  the  dispossession  of  the  farming  oeeopnt, 
in  order  to  inattdl  the  mtutug  oosupant,  would  be  that  tba 
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occupant  should  be  nblc  to  make  n  siifiicient  compen-iation  for 
the  f&rmiog  occupant  disturbcil,  and  for  tbc  farming  land  ttIucH 
is  practically  about  to  be  destroyed.  You  will  iuflicl  full  rom- 
pcnsatioD  For  tbc  laud  entered  upon,  and  for  tlic  farming  pur- 
p05cs  turned  to  no  account.  But  that  la  only  the  very  6rst 
part  of  tlie  question.  Tbc  next  qutatiou  is  tbia:  tbe  land  being 
tamed  into  miuiug  uses  and  curtoiu  products  of  the  mine  coming 
oat,  u-bat  should  be  the  relations  of  the  conimuQity  vith  respect 
to  the  pcraon  working  the  mine,  governing  the  occupation  for 
tliose  mining  purposes?  Of  course  mines  may  be  of  a  very  difiereat 
character.  There  are  rich  mioea  luid  there  arc  poor  mines.  The 
poorest  mine  would  in  expcctatiou,  not  alttaya  in  realizalion,  prove 
just  sufficiently  valuable  to  compcusutc  for  the  agricultural  laud 
which  was  put  out  of  use.  The  richest  mine  might  prorc  very  muck 
more  raluablo  than  that,  and,  unless  the  community  is  prepared  to  give 
rvcklcflsly  and  vithotit  any  consideration  the  whole  benefit  of  the 
richest  naine  to  the  person  who  has  been  able  to  discover  it,  there 
must  be  some  means  of  securing  for  the  commimity  the  difTereuce 
hctwceu  tie  richest  and  the  poorest  mine.  The  poorest  miue  just 
paysf  the  richest  mine  will  very  much  more  thau  pay.  I  do  not 
ueaa  to  say  that  all  the  diffcrennc  should  be  kept  hy  the  commuuity, 
because,  miutng  being  of  aucb  a  spccuUtivc  character,  you  would. 
Upon  the  ordinary  principles  of  protection  of  the  use  so  attempted^ 
liave  to  make  allowance  for  bad  ahota  as  well  as  for  good  shota. 
JThcrc  would  be  frciiucutly  a  conaiderable  overplus  of  tho  best  miue 
18  compared  with  the  worst  mine,  and  the  question  is,  what  should 
le  the  condition,  of  the  return  made  to  the  community  by  tho 
rsuu  wurking  tlio  best  mine  ?  This  might  he  suggested.  Vou 
TC  got  turned  out  of  the  bciit  mine  a  certain  quantity  of  mineral 
roduct  at  a  particular  price,  you  have  got  lurucd  one  of  the 
ont  mine  a  certain  quantity  of  mineral  product  which  u 
Sicient  to  pay  tbc  working :  the  price  would  be  regulated,  in 
e  first  place,  by  what  ia  got  out  from  the  worst — that  would  he 
lie  teat  of  the  price ;  then  out  of  the  best,  having  paid  a 
ninimum  rental  for  the  land  so  occupied,  you  might  lay  down  this 
inticiplc,  that  the  royalty  or  the  recompense  to  the  State  should  be 
much,  or  such  a  percentage,  of  what  is  realised  over  the  minimum 
Ot  by  the  worst  miue — not  the  whole,  but  a  certain  proportion.  Uut 
Iiat  may  appear  open  to  this  objcctiot),  that  if  the  mine  was  absolutely 
irec,  aud  if  there  was  no  reservation  on  the  part  of  ibo  cominuuity,  a 
iueral  product  put  ont  by  the  richest  mine  might  force  dowu  the 
irice  of  the  product  in  the  market  so  as  as  to  drive  the  poorest  mine 
nt  of  the  market,  and,  if  you  kept  up  this  royalty  on  tlic  part  of  the 
ttatc,  you  might  iu  eflbct  defeat  your  own  object,  by  preventing  the 
richeat  mine  sending  the  poorest  mine  out  of  the  market,  and  pievrnt- 
that  decline  in  the  value  of  the  meUl  whicb  would  oUi^thv^ 
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hapiicu.*     Tliat  is  a  cODBidcration  which  woulil  have  to  he  attcniK^ 
to  iu  |)rBCticc,  and  there  in  no  clear  rule^  to  ray  mind,  which  can        ~'%e 
laid  down  absolutely  to  guide  what  should  he  the  royalty  rescr^^  ^^ 
in  every  ctwc.     The  principle  upon  which  one  would  proceed  wo-v»  Jrf 
be  that,  the  price  being  more  or  less  ascertained  by  the  quantity  '^-«j( 
out  br  the  rich  mine  and  by  the  poor,  the  rich  mine  driving  down    t.lio 
price,  and  at  any  particular  moment  the  situation  of  the  poor  axx  t^e 
being  ascertained,  the  benefit  resulting  from  the  working  of  the  7-£«zli 
mine  compa-red  with  the  poor  would  he  apportioned — a  certain  propox- 
tioQ  to  the  worker  in  acknowledgment  of  the  risk  run  in  working,  aamJ 
the  rest  going  to  the  Slate.      Here,  again,  I  bavo  conceived  the  qu 
tion  apart  from  the  confiidcration  of  prirate  ownership;   allhough 
RO  doing  we  may  get  aomc  ideas  which  may  perhaps  govern  our  ctw 
ception  of  the  claims  to  royalties  nhcrc  land  in  allowed  to  he  in  pm 
ownership.     At  all  events,  itopcnnnpan  examination  of  the  case  for 
againi^t  rojalticfl    and  their  bearing   on  the  production  of  mcliili^'' 
because,  whether  the  royaltica  are  reserved  for  a  particular  perMO  ^^  *" 
for  the  community  at  large,  the  case  for  their  cxiatcuco  is  the  same  ^ 

against  the  person  working  on  the  mine.  It  is  a  matter  of  tot^^^— **^ 
indifference  to  him  whether  they  are  reserved  to  the  community  or^  *" 
a  private  individual. 

I  Lave  not  put  forward  anything  Tcry  new.     If  I  had,  1  sljcni'!!"  ''' 
expect  it  to  be  received  with  distrust,  because  things  that  arove^:^-^ 
new  on  suhjccta  which  have  been  thought  out  hy  persona  who  be 
been  sincere  and  strenuoua  in  the  thought  that  they  hire  given 
them — things  that  are  new  and  different  from  the  results  such  thiut 
have  achieved  are  certainly  open  to  some  suspicions  that  they  msy 
erroneous.    Reverting  to  the  principle  that  the  occupancy  of  land  show- -'^ 
be  defended  as  long  as  the  best  use  is  realiEed,  and  nntil  either  tV^ 
outlay  which  has  been  made  has  been  returned  or  compensation  U-  *" 
been  made  for   a  premature  termiuatiou   of  occupancy,  it  may    ~Kx3 
oheerred,  with  reference  to  agricultural  laud,  that  the  realliation 
this  principle  has  undonhtedly  been  aimed  at  by  the  system  of 
It  has  been  supposed  thai  by  granting  a  lease  you  gave  nn  adequa 
security  to  the  person  occupying  the  land,  and  that,  with  the  inserti* 
of  covenants  of  a  stringent  character,  you  gave  adequate  security 
to  the  quality  of  the  user  to  be  made  of  that  laud.      The  leases  th. 
prevailed,  especially  in  Scotland,  with  the  adequate  conditions  of  tiii» 
of  rent,  and  of  covenants,  were   supposed  by  many  to  have  htcn 
cloND  an   approximation    as    we  can    hope   for  in   actual  life  to  tK' 

■  Tkia,  liowever,  woulil  not  bo  the  cmo  nnlnu  tbo  rnvftlt^  nn)vont«(l  tli«  full  i*^^^^^^ 
■ustof  tlie  riclit^r  mine,  t'lir.  if  it  did  nrpt.  M  sooiiM  tw  ncti  mine  bad  utidcnuld  C'^L.e. 
poonr,  nnil  tliu  Ibttcir  had  ooucd  wprking,  tlio  quaati^  of  produce  put  att  dio  '"'^^—^ 

t}i«  only  cH'cct  (if  tliu  chouse  voald  W  to  tmimfar  tb«   royalty  frotn  tlM  budcW^f!^ 
(pD}>]io  or  iiriraU)  to  tiiu  miiin-owiKfrg.     Kv*ry  miao,  liawaver,  na*  it*  ricbo' •Btl  pM^^ 
IKirtiuui,  luid  Auiiirnnn  roynJty  iin  the  pTodnce  of  eooh  part  muit  in  some  dcgm*  tiai>tc* 
Ui«  full  dcvKbpmcmt  »i  tlie  poorer  leveu. 
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realiza.tioii  of  the  conditionB  wKicli  I  hive  ventured  to  lay  down. 
But  obvioQily  tLere  was  k  want  of  flexibility  atwut  this  syHtem  which 
all  would  like  to  see  remedied.  Powibly  it  cannot  be:  remedied,  but 
if  it  conid  be  it  should,  and  it  would  tend  to  great  adrantagc  in 
regard  to  the  occupation  of  agricultural  hod.  M'hcrc  leases  did  not 
prevail  there  was  not  unfrequeotly  in  the  South  of  England,  if  not 
in  Scotland,  a  person  who  might  be  called  a  sort  of  providential 
landlord,  who  was  animated  with  much  the  same  taate  and  had  the 
tame  feelings  and  looked  forward  to  the  same  objects  as  the  person 
who  farmed  under  him  ;  who  probably  kept  some  land  in  his  own 
band,  and  developed  it  as  well  as  he  could  to  the  best  of  his  lights, 
keeping  an  open  eye  for  every  lesson  be  could  learn  either  in  con< 
temporary  experience  or  in  the  suggestions  coming  from  abroad. 
And  where  you  got  a  man  liko  that,  who  mado  hia  own  holdiog  a 
pattern  to  bis  neighbours,  and  was  animated  by  a  strong  feeling  of 
sympathy  for  the  persons  working  under  him,  who  had  an  eye  to  a 
good  farmer,  and  knew  when  to  select  him,  and  kuew  when  he  was 
selected  that  he  was  a  person  precious  to  be  kept — when  you  had  a 
landlord  who  was  thus  a  farming  missionary  collecting  about  himself 
tenants  inspired  by  his  example — you  had  without  doubt  a  very  strong 
Approximation  to  the  ideal  eonditiona  which  I  have  laid  dowa.  Sut 
sueh  a  ease,  even  at  the  best,  reminds  one  very  much  of  what  Alexander 
of  Rustia  said  to  IVtadame  de  StaiO,  "  At  the  best  a  liencvoleut 
autocrat  is  a  happy  accident;"  and,  though  the  aeeident  was  not  UIL- 
common,  there  conId  never  be  any  security  that  tlie  accident  would 
be  followed  by  another  of  the  same  kiod.  ^Ve  have  some  other  utter* 
zifttives  suggested  now,  which  have  already  occupied  attention  and  will 
occapy  attention  further.  One  is  the  suggestion  that  there  should  be 
generally  adopted  what  has  been  called  in  Ireland  the  three  F's.  It 
Hbh  been  suggested  that  every  occupier  of  land  should  be  turned  into 

*  permanent  occupier,  subject  to  a  fixed  rent,  with  fixity  of  tenure  and 

*  free  right  of  sale.  That,  no  doubt,  gives  permanency  and  security, 
^^d  it  gives  that  promise  of  improvement  and  of  good  use  which  may 
'^^  involved  in  the  circumstance  that  good  use  will  be  followed  by  itx 
^^*>l  reward;  bat  this  is  not  a  perfect  guarantee  that  the  use  will  be 
Sood.  ]q  fact,  1  have  suggested  several  cases  in  which  a  person,  con- 
*>t».»iously  in  ooonpation,  is  deservedly  turned  out  of  occupation  beoausc 
^<*    does  not  make  a  good  use  of  the  laud  he  holds.     And  so,  if  you  had 

*^«iicr«  with  permanency  of  occupation,  with  fixity  of  tenure,  but  not 

^*lsing  the  best  use  of  their  lands,  you  might  get  the  whole  eomtnunily's 

^^tadard  of  use  declining,  and  there  would  be  no  adc<|uate  force  to 

'^^g  such  a  state  oflhings  to  an  end.     If  landlords  aU-ays  consulted 

^eir  interests, you  would  not  want  laws  to  regulate  the  action  of  the 

^'fcidlutd  towards  the  tenant ;  if  tenants  consulted  their  interests,  you 

"^uld  scarcely  want  to  regulate  the  tenare  of  tenants  as  sgoinat  the 

^^hdlord.     But  you  canuot  trust  one  or  the  other,  and  there  is  a  eom- 
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muoity  vitb  an  interest  irbich  may  be  different  from  that  of  bc^.      -^. 
Hence,  jiint  as  T  conceive  that  unrestrained  private  owocrabip     ^!^a« 
broken  down,  or  at  nil  crests  docs  not  realize  all  that  irc  coatd  dcs  f  2> 
so  do  I  not  discr-rn  in  tlic  legalisation  of  tbc  tbrcu  F*s,  even  if  we  cqx^ij 
get  over  the  initial  difficulty  of  ^tting  aucb  %  lyatcm  eaChroucd,  azir 
kind  of  secnrity  that  wc  should  have  realized  whatwc  desire.      "WHai 
we  arc  seardiiiig  after  appears  to  be  tlio  institution  of  some  kind    «^ 
intermediate  authority,  which  should  be  able  to  regulate  or  to  ixi^&*- 
y'ue  the  relations  between  the  occupying  tenants  on  the  one  hand  av^ 
tbc  perwn  or  community  entitled  to  rental  on  the  other,  and  should  ^^ 
able  to  supervise,  modify,  or  control  their  relations  one  towards  anothc^^" 
BO  as  to  sreurc  the  ideal  1  have  sketched  of  coustaut  and  heat  occnpati' 
If  we  could  establish  in  agricultural  affiiirit  a   body  like  a  Conaeit 
Prud'hvmmta  in  matters  of  commerce,  and  in  matters  between  tr::^^^' 
plovers  aud  labourers,  we  might  possibly  realise  something  oE  what 
done.      It  would  waut  to  be  a  system  of  great  flexibility  and  of  i 
cxiiensivc  character.     Anything  of  the  nature  of  tbc  system  now  i 
up  in    Ireland   would  be  absolutely  impracticable.      It  breaks  do 
through  its  very  expense  ;  but,  if  you  could  get  both  sides  of  the  cos.   ■*"' 
troverey  to  accept  the  iostitutiou  of  an  authority  between  the  occ*'  ^^' 
pier  and  the  owner  supcrviMug  their  relations,  seeing  fmm  time  "       I" 
time  bow  they  may  be  modified  by  tbc  ovrncr  a^  agaiust  the  neglige^^  "^^ 
occupier,  or  by  the  occupier  as  against  the  arbitrary,  capriciouft  0WRt^=^^> 
you  might  |)Os»ibly  be  able  to  realize  what  I  have  suggested  as 
true  ideal  tu  he  pursued. 

I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  feeling  that,  with  rcspe^^^ 
to  another  form  of  occupation — namely,  that  of  building  land — 
shall  have  to  strive  after  sumo  such  iutermodiate  authority.    We  h 
a  good  deal    nowadays  as  to   the  result  of  leasehold  tcnares;  sE==3iJ 
there  is  a  demand  for  the  redemptiuu  of  leaseholds  and  the  buyii^^S 
out  of  landlords.    No  doubt  the  existence  of  the  leasehold  system  do— ^** 
frequently  operate  ao  us  to  cause   an    imperfect   use  being  made        '^ 
building  land,  an  imperfect  development  nf  its  capacity,  becaosc  l^^i^ 
pcriou  who   is   in  for   the  remainder  of  the  lease  ia  not  sufficient  ^X 
encouraged  to  do — nay,  rather  is  discouraged  from  doing — what  ^^"^ 
would  do  if  his  rights  ra.a  over  the  term  of  his  lease  and  were  pe^^^'' 
maucnt.     But  it  is  also  true   that  it   is  frequently  the  case  tbet^* 
buildiug  laud  is  not  made  an  adeijuate  use  of,  not  because  the  perst^^^^ 
who  is  in  possession  for  the  fag  end  of  the  lease  has  a  desire  to  lui — "^"^ 
it  to  uecount,  and  cannot  get  it  redeemed,  but   bcranse  he  docs  n<^^-*: 
care  a  straw    about  it,  whilst  the  landowuer,  who  has  a  good  dca^^^ 
of   surrounding  loud,  would  readily  take  it  back  into  hi*  poBSCswone^  *' 
and  would  turn  it  to  Iho  beat  account  if  he  coidd  acquire  it,    If  you  caiu^^ 
get,  on  one  side  the  landowner  and  on  the  other  side  the  leaseholder,     ■^l 
each  able  to  appeal  to  an  Intermediate  authority,  then  you  might,  in 
respect  of  that   building  land,  secure,   not  only  that  the  best  use 
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khoulil  be  made  of  the  laud  for  baildinf;  purposes,  but  that  m  anjr 
Uie  evils  that  beset  our  tovn  population  tJiould  he.  removed.  It  may 
pttdecd  be  said,  with  considerable  truth,  that  if  there  was  the  general 
^wcr  for  the  rcdemptioii  of  Icaselioldt,  leaseholds  would  soon  cease 
jto  exist ;  there  would  be  oo  such  thing  after  a  time,  because  all  houws 
poold  be  of  freehold  teuurc.  But  if  that  were  true — possibly  it  may 
be  true — that  would  uot  exhauat  the  problem ;  because  even  a  com- 
tounity  of  freehold  liousc-owuers  might  make  an  imperfect  use  of  the 
nd  which  is  part  of  the  town  in  which  they  arc  owners,  and  it  might 
for  the  convenience  aod  crcn  for  the  csitcntial  development  of  the 
immunity  at  largo,  that  these  occupying  freehold  owners  should  be 
bjected  to  an  authority  which  should  be  able  to  prescribe  a  better 
to  be  made  of  the  laud,  or,  iu  the  alternative,  to  authorize  dis- 
scssiou.  So  that,  regard  being  paid  to  the  value  of  the  interests 
■t>lvcd  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  I  confess  I  louk  for  a  solution 
\ic  diOicuitica  with  respect  to  laud,  and  the  ftitca  uf  houses  in  towns, 
2ic  institutiou  of  some  authority,  oot  perhaps  precisely  the  same 
liat  we  have  contemplated  iu  regard  to  the  occupation  of  land  iu 
country,  but  some  immediate  authority  botwceu  the  owners  on 
«>ae  aide  and  the  occupiers  on  the  other,  which  should  be  able  to 
Tide  the  private  will  of  each  or  of  huth.  There  would  be  no 
-ivfttion  of  aoy  pecuniary  clement  of  property,  cither  from  one  or 
the  other,  but  in  the  interests  of  the  commuoity  at  large  it  may 
cccssary  to  prescribe  conditions  of  huildiug,  use,  and  occupation, 
ch  might  he  otherwise  neglected  by  both. 

have  only  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  whole  scope  of  my 

itions  and  recommendationK   has  been  conceived  with  one  pur* 

namely,  the  liberation  and  deFctopment  of  the  action  of  those 

arc  working  for  themselves.     I  trust  that  there  is  not  a  trace  of 

Section  to  wcalcucas  in  any  part  of  my  argument.      I  nm  not  for 

pi.ping  the  weak — uot  a-t  all :    what  I  wisli  is  to  help  those  who  are 

jpiug  themselves.     Hnny  weak  people  have  to  be  ruled  oat  by  the 

vsre  cocnpetitiou  of  the  world;   and  this  must  be  rccogoized  as 

olved  in  the  ecoDomic  idea  which    underlies  all    1  have  said,     I 

made  suggRstions  whcrBby,  for  the  interest  of  the  community  at 

I,  persons  who  are  active  aud   pushing  should   be  delivered  from 

folse  impediments  which   stand  iu  their  way.     That,  aud  that 

,  IB  what  I  have  to  propose.     I  have  not  proposed  to  protect 

us  from  the  competition  of  their  ni:ighbours,  or  to  maintnin  in 

«rfcct  use  those  who,   by  the  very  imperfections  of  themselves  or 

JT  use,  are  suffering  in  the  conflict  of  life. 


the  discussion   which  followed,  sundry  critieisms  were  raised, 
<^  were  shortly  dealt  with  in  the  following  reply: — 
pHit  has  been  naid  that  my  argumeiiln  led  up  to  the  conclusioa  that 
^^^^  uattonalization  of  land.      I  did  not  express  auj  o^mVciu  oil 
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cue  side  or  the  other.      I  carefully  explained  that  all  xaj  ar^, 

were  independent  of  forms  of  ownership,  that  they  did  not  lead  np  to  ^^ 
and  did  not  involve  the  adoption  of  any  one  in  particnlar ;  and  I  do^C^  ' 
not  think  it  wonid  be  ronrenicnt  to  enter  at  present  into  the  wpK^^^  < 
ment  as  to  which  would  be  the  preferable  system  iu  a  purely  UQ*^  ^it 
occupied  country  when  it  waa  about  to  l>e  settled.  I  know  cleai^^^*^ 
what  my  view  is  bh  to  the  posBibility  of  introducing  that  aystem  fac<W^ 
With  rcBpeet  to  the  suggestion,  whinh  flowed  out  of  the  matter  "^ 
recoupment,  that  nationalization  h  involved,  I  wa«  coaBidering  ^r 
question  as  to  what  rcpnyment  of  outlay  was  sufficient  to  justify  t^ 
diapoescsMon  of  a  person  in  occupation  ;  he  might  be  dtsposseaeed  jj 
the  interesta  of  the  State  or  in  ttie  interests  of  a  private  owner — it  dvi 
not  in  the  lesat  matter ;  I  was  only  coasidcriug  the  amount  tbat  wtuU 
justify,  not  the  amount  which  would  require  dispossession.  With  iwpeB 
to  the  matter  of  recoupment  it  wait  suggested  that  there  was  some  diS- 
culty,  because  the  very  degree  of  recoupment  might  depend  npoD  the 
length  of  tenure  permitted.  It  was  said  that  in  the  case  of  a  horse oti 
ship,  if  there  was  a  law  which  put  an  end  at  the  particular  period  lotbe 
mistencc  of  horses  or  ships,  the  recompense  requin-d  by  owum  fcr 
the  use  of  those  commodities  during  the  period  of  their  extsttaw 
would  be  regul&ted  accordingly,  *o  as  to  get  a  rccoupniCDt  within 
that  term.  That  is  true,  and  npon  this  basis  it  was  argued  tlat  ii 
reconpment  is  to  be  defined  in  the  ease  of  occupatiou  of  land  open 
similar  principles,  the  period  prescribed  by  recoupment  mi^lit  in- 
fluence the  price  of  the  coiiinioditic<(  raised  upon  the  land  and  tie 
annual  worth  of  the  land.  But  this  overlooks  the  fact  that  thepioc 
of  commodities  raised  upon  land  does  not  depend  opon  that  coa> 
atderation — upon  the  particular  terms  under  which  the  particular  ptrua 
is  in  as  tenant :  it  ia  regulated  by  totally  different  conaideratn!. 
The  recoupment  of  land  must  he  made  having  regard  to  the  priee 
realized  fur  the  product  ss  determined  by  its  cost  nhen  produced  a 
the  margin  of  cultivation. 

Then,  again,  aa  to  the  auppoitcd  right  of  the  tenant  to  powatui 
as  long  as  his  improrcmrnt  ia  unexhausted,  1    agree  with  what  la:M 
heen  already  said  in  answer  to  this  claim — that  only  brings  bad  ttm* 
landlord  in  the  form  of  a  tcnaut.     TiVliatcver  the  landlord  may  ht,  I  c^». 
not  sec  why  he  should  he  diaposscescd  for  the  sake  of  contintang 
person  in  occupation  who  has  been  recompensed  to  the  full  esteat 
hitt   outlay,    together   with  pnitit  and   interest  as  regulated  by 
market  standard  of  profit  and  interest. 

lie  has  got  back  alt  he  could  claim  or  obtain  in  any  other  occii;^^ 
tion  :  why  should  he  get  back  more  in  this  occupation  ?     If  he  ji* 
more,  you  offer  hiro,for  no  merit  on  his  part — from  the  mere  accidctf 
his  following  a  particular  trade — eomething  which,  under  the  171K' 
of  privafe  ownerghip,  belongs  to  the  private  owner,  and,  under  iL' 
pystem  of  StaXc  o'wu?«\uY)  Vielon^x  to  the  State.      I  sec  no  reaMB 
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passing  it  on  from  the  private  owner  to  the  private  tenant.     It  was 
objected  by  auotbcr  member  that  I  bad  not  explained    fully  what    I 
meant  by  lUe,  what  irtu  the  measure    and  extent  of  use,    and  That 
w!Lf  the  test  of  U4C.     I  did  not  say,  I  think,  that  the  rent  offered 
was  the  esnct  meusnre  of  the   use    which  I   bad  in  couteniplation. 
When  nttemiiting  to  lead  the  members  with  me   into  the  cousideia- 
tion  of  the  problem,  I  turned  tuwards  rent  as  a  means  of  illuatraling 
how  one  person  might  be  able  to  make  a  better  use  of  a  particular 
piece  of  land  than  thi!  person  who  was  in  possession  of  it  was  making. 
Bat  it  was  said  I  threw  this  ovcrbonrd  in  dealing  with  the  question 
of  land  B3  building  land,  beeau»c  there  I  wis  not  considcriog  the 
l)c«t  tuc  or  the  full  use.      I  do  not  think  so.     VTii&t   I    bad    iu  my 
mind,  if  I  carried  it  out,  would  be  thia.     Here  ia  a   piece  of  land 
in  the   middle  of  the  parish   of  Chelsea  or  Marylebone,  which  is 
occupied  with   poor,    wretched   houses,  which    are   not   worthy    of 
the    site,    so  to    i>peak.       The    ground    landlord    can    do    nothing, 
bccautse  there  arc  tenants  in  for  the  fa^;  end  of  a  lease ;  the  tenants 
can  do  nothing,  because  it  is   not   worth  their  while  to  do  any- 
thing, if  indeed  they  care  about  it      In  such  a  condition  it  appears 
to  me,  according  to  the  principles  I  laid  down,  that  ic  would  be  con- 
venient if  the  one  party  or    ibe  other  could  appeal  to  an  authority, 
and  say,  I  will  show  you  that  a  better,  a  fuller  use  cau  be  made  of 
this  than  is  possible  now,  when  two  conHicting  [lentons  cauuot  be 
brought  to  an  agreement,  though  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  each 
of  those  persons  to  come  to  some  agreement  or  other.     If  they  were 
both  following  their  own  interests,  clearly  you  would  have  no  occasion 
to  bring  lu  an  outer  authority  ;  but  if  there  is  a  auQideut  case  shown 
that  it  is  impussiblo  Co  get  the  full  use  of  the  land  by  the  inaction  of 
the  one  or  the  other,  then  there  is  a  case  shown  for  bringing  in  the 
overruling  controlling  authority  to  develop  that  use.      It  was  com- 
jilaincd  that  ]  did  not  shadow  out  the  machinery  for  doing  this ;  but 
the  objector  forgot  that  I  was  argniug  from  an  economic  point  of 
Tiew.     I  expressly  separated  the  Use  of  tbc  politician  from  the  line 
of  tbo  economist.     If  as  a  politician  I  were  to  undertake  the  question, 
1  should  be  bound  to  elaborate  and  present  some  mAcbiuery.      But, 
«veo  if  the  machinery  is  impossible,  even  if  It  be  better  to  trust  to  tbe 
iinregulatcd  instincts  of  tbc  owner  who  di'sircs  to  get  tbc  best  he  can 
out  the  land,  and  of  the  tenant  who  desires  to  get  the  best  Ac  can 
DUt  of  the  land — even  if  in  the  long  nm  it  ia  better  to  trust  to  the 
outcome  of  these  contending  greeds  than  to  attempt  to  interfere  with 
them,  it  is  still  well,  in  the  pursuit  of  economic  invcstigatLons,  to  show 
"What  is  tbe  ideal  to  be  aimi'd  at.      If  you  get  it  understood  you  uiay 
reach  the  mind  of  some  random  landlord  or  tome  tenant  here  and 
there,  who  will  see  how  to  amend  his  ways  aud  fall  iuto  a  reasonable 
course  of  action.  Leonard  CoirftTStv. 

VOL.  UII.  V  V 


WHETHER  romance  is  &  dUtiuct  qaalitj  ia  IiumaQ  life 
history,  or  ia  merely  the  uuuimal  become  romantic  by  f» 
of  contrwt,  it  ia  certain  that  tbu  romance  of  the  Nun-  World,  iu    4 
viev  of  its  people,  dwells  in  the  bietorj  of  tbc  FrcDcb  and  Sp&i^ 
Mttlcmcnts,  in  the  lodges  of  the  wivagca,  in   the  dense  forc«t«  t 
hemmed  iu  the  colonics,  and  amoog  the  trappers  and  tcdian  lightec 

'  "nic  irilO,  wxid-iraiiJcriilg  tvood  «(  oluMCt«c  ** — 

tbat  haunted  the  dangcronn  hordrr. 

Tbc  early  life  of  the  coloni&ts,  full  of  monotonoiia  toil  and  prti 
tiOD,  vas  seldom  varied  except  by  lurid  gleams  of  warfare  bursting 
in  from  iiorthrrD  or  irestcm  woods,  by  sudden  vistoDS  of  plumed  and 
painted  ivarriora  with  torch  and  tomahawk,  and  by  thrilling  legnds 
of  adTcntnri:!  told  by  priiuiiieni  returned  from  the  St.  Iawrddo. 
After  the  U|>sc  of  tiro  ccntnrics  tbc  talcn  of  the  French  and  IdOu.  n 
wars  remain  as  fresh  as  of  yesterday.  Tbc  long  stmggle  of  tlac: 
l-tcvolution  did  not  rlTacc  them,  and  tbe  hremfnidoua  conflict  of  tk' 
Union  with  the  slave  power  only  obscnrcd  thom  for  a  time.  Tb« 
history  of  French  undertakings  is  a  yart  of  the  geogrsphy  of  it'* 
continent.  The  romance  of  Maine  dates  from  the  resideneeof  tb' 
Jesuits  on  the  hold  summits  of  Mount  Bcscrt,  from  tbe  radc  fendi 
stronghold  of  Baron  de  Saint  Castin  on  the  Penobscot,  and  froiB  llf 
disputes  on  tbe  eastern  border.  Masaachusctta  still  remembers 
massacres  of  [larerhiU  and  nioody  Brook,  the  capture  of  Louiil 
the  deportation  of  the  Acadians,  and  the  taking  of  (iQcbee.  1' 
history  and  legend  the  brilliant  toucbea  come  from  the  gayer  I" 
beyond  the  northern  forests.     "Whittier  tells  us,  ta  "  Snow  BoumJj 
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li  fatber  Wguiling  the  long  winter  evenings  vith  recollections  of 
larly  atlTcaturcii  io  CaniLJa  :  how  he — 


"  LdT«i]  (I'cT  t]i«  old  idyllic  caw 
Ileniuth  .St  I'nntnia'a  tiemlocl[  tmu  ; 
Agakin  for  him  tho  moonti^t  ■houa 
On  XomiRn  ctn  and  bodicM  ions  \ 
Atmiii  \w  lioaril  llto  violia  j>lity 
Wiiich  loil  tin-  vilUgB  (lanuu  ft-*r»]r,*' 


crmont  iras  half  Gallic  in  curly  times  ',  licr  own  Da.nic  aud  tli&t 
Enr  capital,  Mootpclier,  attest  this ;  and  the  broad  lake  oa  hcr 
i<«estern  border,  so  often  itkimmed  by  catiocii  of  war-parties — 
aoi»,  Algonquins,  or  Freucb — preserves  the  memory  ol"  the  gallant 
aplain,  builder  of  Quebec  and  first  Governor  of  New  I'raiiee. 
1  the  State  of  New  York  the  Dutch  traditions  prevail  only  from 
m  Islaad  to  Albany  ;  the  remainder  was  the  home  of  the  fiercest 
proudest  of  the  ludiuu  tribes,  whose  souorous  uame^  are  now 
e  by  the  beautiful  lesser  lakes  and  risiuf^  towns  that  hrightvu  the 
laiidaca}>e3  towards  BnH'alo.  Upon  the  batik  of  tlie  St.  Law- 
\  along  the  coast  of  Lnkc  Oatario,  by  the  catamct  of  Niagara, 
an  the  mai^in  of  Lake  Erie,  stood  the  French  forts  and  mission 
ma  which  were  to  bar  the  westward  progress  of  BritUb  emigra- 
nod  of  Protest lutism.  Every  important  site  has  its  undying 
ry,  in  which  French  valour,  ludiau  ferocity,  and  the  heroism 
lelf-Hacrillcc  of  Catholic  priests  are  cummemorated. 
Ilowing  the  great  waterway  uf  the  lakes,  the  deeds  of  French 
rers  and  tnilttarycommatKlcrs  arc  associated  with  many  places— 
■ly  Detroit,  S&ut  Ste.  Marie,  Mackinaw,  and  St.  Jo««pb.  Or, 
ng  southward  from  Lake  Krie,  ouc  could  follow  the  track  of 
:h  power  to  Fort  DuqucMie  (Pittsburgh)  at  the  junction  of  tlie 
taoy  uud  Monongahcla,  and  thence  by  "  the  beautiful  rircr  " 
')  to  the  Mississippi,  meeting  there  the  lino  that  extended  from 
Michigan  by  the  river  of  Illinois.  French  uames  dot  the  tnaps 
U  vast  region;  Dames  of  heroes  like  La  Salic  and  Marquette 
«£  bra^^s  like  Hennepin,  as  well  ns  names  of  French  cities 
Dwoa. 

L  the  Miaaissippi  the  associations  are  fewer,  until  we  come  to 
iaiia,  whcro  the  uonicnclature  is  almost  wholly  l-Vcach,  and 
I  ia  cousidcrablc  uumbcrs  the  descendants  of  French  sctUcra 
M  exited  Acudiana  survive  oa  Creoles, 

frcidik  and  South  Carolina  rctncmber  the  sanguinary  &trugg1e» 
en  Spanish  Catholics  and  French  Huguenots.  The  remains  of 
lilitary  works  below  Cbarleslon,  and  the  great  fort  of  Philip  11.  at 
ugUBtiuc,  built  of  coijttiHa,  arc  the  only  antiquities  of  the  region. 
lia  had  less  occasiou  to  know  the  French,  although  she  had  one 
■son,  when  hcc  homcspuu  aud  moccasiucd  volunteers  were 
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le  MiddleBex  Fella,  a  wild  wooded  regioo  near  Bostoxij  wliich  still 
US  much  of  its  native  character,  and  there  he  became  familiar 

□DcultiTatcd  Nature,  and  nith  the  wildsulmals  that  haunted  the 
its  and  lalcea.  AVhen  he  began  his  college  course  he  had  learucd 
:Ie  Latin  and  Greek,  but  was  more  prolicieat  iu  catching  sijuirrets 
woodchuclfii;  and  his  racatious  were  cbic&y  speut  in  the  vast 
its  between  Maine  and  Canada,  or  in  those  of  Cauada  itself,  or 
in  examining  the  scenes  of  battles,  raids,  and  akirmishes  in  the 
ich  and  Tndian  warn.  For,  at  an  early  age  he  had  detenoined  to 
J  the  Indian  tribe;),  and  to  write  an  account  of  their  wars  with 
>pean  settlers,  and  of  the  struggle  between  the  Freueb  and 
lish  for  the  dominion  of  the  New  AVorlJ.  His  experiences  were 
QtimcB  exciting,  and  with  a  spice  of  dunf;cr.  Ouce,  in  l&t2,  he 
t  with  two  companions  to  the  head  watcrx  of  the  Couuecticot 
(T,  and  itrnck  a  rourse  by  compass  through  the  woods — there 
g  no  path — and,  after  crossing  two  mountains,  reached  a  small 
k  that  formed  the  source  of  the  River  Magalloway.  This  was 
ng  the  mountains  just  soutli  of  the  Canada  liue,  and  the  nearest 
cment  was  fi>rty-6ve  miles  distant.  The  young  eiplorers  followed 
brook  all  day,  caught  plenty  of  trout,  encamped  at  the  foot  of  a 
and  next  day  set  to  work  to  make  a  canoe — the  stream  being 
c  deep  caoogh  to  float  one.    Tlie  canoe  was  of  fresh  sproce-bark, 

therefore  of  the  frailcstj  and  it  wa«  soon  wrecked  in  a  rapid, 
friends  followed  the  stream  on  its  bank  to  where  it  is  joined  by 
■ge  branch   from  Parmcchcna  Lake.     There,  in  the  midst  of  a 

steady  rain,  they  made  a  raft,  lashiog  it  together  with  grape- 
Kf  pushed  from  shore,  got  safely  orcr  one  rapid,  and  then  stuck 
in  another  among  boulders  iu  mid-stream.  The  raft  soon  went 
CCC8,  and  the  Toyager*  with  difliculty  got  to  shore,  where  they 
b  the  night  in  a  spmce  swamp.  In  the  morning  they  began 
ber  canoe,  which  was  fioishcd  in  a  day,  and  then  paddled  down 
m  from  momiag  till  night.  They  found  shelter  from  the  rain 
shed  built  by  lumbcrmeu,  and  next  morning  reached  a  log-cabin 
ts  foot  of  the  great  rapids  of  the  Magalloway.  They  had  been 
sicd  to  the  rain  three  days  and  nights,  and  were  hungry  as  wolves, 
-  provisions  being  gone. 

acl)  was  a  part  of  the  early  training  of  the  historian  of  the 
ihem  Settlements,  and  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars.  Ha 
'vards  made  many  journeys  in  various  parts  of  the  continent,  but 
most  memorable  was  that  into  the  Indian  country  west  of  the 
;i8sippi,  of  which  he  haa  written  a  graplilc  account  in  "The 
:on  TraU." 

he  wcstward-houud  traveller,  who  takes  a  scat  in  a  luxurious 
ace  car "  at  St.  Luuin  or  Chicago,  aud  is  borne  smoothly  along 
xds  the  mountains,  fiudiog  everywhere,  day  after  day^  the  marks 
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of  civilization^rising  towns,  or  farms  witli  gnuw,  crops,  ond  cattle 
Heldom  rcmcmbcni  that  the  region  he  is  trarcming  va»  represented  ti 
the  maps  of  fifty  years  ago  as  "  Tho  Great  American  Desert."     Tba* 
rcgiou  of  long  levels,  iiitersperacd  with  *'  rolliug  "  prairies,  and  water 
by  shallow  rircr«,   was  formurly   peopled  only  by  scattered  Indli 
tribes,  without  filed  habitations,  tilliug  ouly  «maU  patches  of  maui:^^ 
beans,  b:u1  pumpkins,  and  living  mainly  by  the  chase.      There  her      ~ 
uf  buflaloes  roamed  at  will,  seeking  paaturc  iu  the  river  boUoms 
on  the  plains,  and  everywhere  pursued  by  the  aa-vage  hnntcra.     T?; 
only  white  men  were  trappers  and  fnr^dealcra,  who  generally  ihcUka, 
to  the  habits  of  the  Indians,  and  fonnd  wives  among  tbctr  BqnL-< 
Two  main  trails  crossed  the  Desert,  caat  aud  west — one  toward  w 
Taeific,  ealleJ  "The  Oregon  Trail,"  the  other  being  the  route 
traders  to  Santa  Fe,  in  Hexico.      Both  were  marked  by  the  bleacUv 
bones  of  bnffalocs,  horses,  and  oxen ;  for,  before  the  days  of  railw*.'. 
endless   files  of    tcnt-covcrcd    M-nggons    vrcrc  carrying    tho  reatli 
inhabitants  of  the  great  midland  basins  and  of  the  Atlantic  alopc 
their  last  migration.     It  was  at  the  peril  of  their  Uvea  that  the  et 
grants  renturrd  to  pass  through  tho  hunting  grounds  of  the  fiereoj 
men,  and  not  a  fetv  t'<;II  by  the  way.     The  destruction  of  aniaultfc.X| 
was  frightful.     Bands  of  warriors,  bristling  with  feather*^  and  lideckiii] 
with   streaks  of  black  and  vermilion,  armeil  with  lances,  bowi,a-«3((; 
arrows,  horcrcd  in  that  silent  c:ipansc,  sheltered  at  night  in  lodc«^ 
made  of  poles  and  covered  with  buffalo  akins,  that  could  be  set  up  or 
remDvcd  lu  an  hour,  aud  left  no  trace  of  tbeir  oecupaucy  1>at  dicln 
of  aiihes  and   the  refuse  of  open-air  cookery.     Old  men,  equn  of 
all  age»,  children,   and   nombcrlesa   ill-conditioned,    yclpiDg  i/>p 
accompanied  the  little  army.     The  "braves,"  unequalled  honemto, 
sconred  the  country  for  game — mniuly  buffalo,  as  that  supplied  tlita 
with  clothing  and  shelter,  as  well  as  food — but  content  with  isxta 
antelope  when  the  other  was  not  to  be  Lad.     They  rioted  in  tin  of 
good  luck,  and  famished  vlicn  game  was  scarce ;  but  were  alvij* 
ready  to  form  maraudiug  jiortieK  wlicu  there  were  scalp  or  flaods 
iu  view. 

All  this  has  gone  by.     Not  an  Indian  or  buffalo  sunirca  in  whitj 
waa  "  The  Great  American  Desert."     The  United  States  « 
have  run  their  lines,  marking  the  boundaries  of  States,  countiet,i 
townships,  and  the  silent  power  of  law  is  everywhere  felu     TLc  \ 
processions  of  white-topped  waggons  have  oeased  ;  farms  arc  eocto 
roads  laid  out,  aud  trees  jilnuted.      Lines  of  railways  crasa  tlw 
and  wind  among  tho  lulls.    The  myatcry  and  terror  of  thn  wilil 
have  vaniBfaed. 

Parkman,  with  his  kinsmati,  Cluincy  Adams  Shaw,  went,  m  thci 
of  lS-16,  from  Boston  to  Si.  Louis,  by  rail,  steamboat, and  btagoi 
the  trip  occupyiug  a  fortnight.     There  they  procured  thein 
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'«artj  honea  and  mules,  a  variety  of  presents  for  Indians,  and  two 

French  guides  or  8«rvaut».     The  ascent  uf  the  Miasoun  Kivcr  to 

Kansas  City  took  eight  days;  it  via  a  coutiuunl   stru^lc,   ss  the 

current  is  mpid,  with  frequent  saud-bars  and  ahallows,  beatdcs  being 

-obstructed  by  snags   and  "sawyers,'*     From  Kansas  City,  on  the 

■ffL'Btcrn  lionler  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  they  took  ttielr  course  by 

land  to  Fort  LeaTeuworth,  aud  thence  by  way  of  the  Uig  lilue  River 

nd  the  Ri»cr  Platte  to  Fort  Laramie.     As  has  been  said,  there  were 

"ihcn  no  state  or  territorial  lines,  but  they  crossed  first  a  part  of  the 

kjireaent  State  of  Kansas,  going  north-west;  then  Nebraska,  going 

I'-vest ;  fhea  turning  north-wcat  again,  they  entered  the  south-east  part 

|f-*)f  WTominjj  Territory,  in  which   Fort  Laramie  is  located.     The  fort 

ns  then  a  fur-trading  station,  outside  the  pale  of  civilisation. 

On  their  way  they  saw  many  Indian  tribes,  and,  by  gaining  their 

nfidcnce  and  friendship,  came  to  know  their  wandering  life,  with  its 

wo  great  passions — hunting  and  war — and  its  vicissitudes  of  bar- 

>aF0U3    plenty    and    starvation.       They    ohserred    the    ceremonious 

:usLum8  of  councils  and  receptions,  aud  tlie  etiquette  iu  the  exchange 

tf  presents,  and  were  able  to  maiutaiu  a  courtly  tenuc  at  feasts  of 

•KJog-fle»h,  and  to  be  on  ngrcenhlc  terms  with  the  unnttractivc  squaws 

■md   their    Bwarmiiig    pappnoaes.      They    learned    what    ofierings  of 

tobacco  would  propitiate   the  grave   and   stolid    warriois,  and  what 

Naming  kerchiefs  aud  strings  of  gli<teriug  beads  would  fascinate  the 

men.      But  l,hey  had  not  seen  a  war  party,  although  there  were 

i-oooatant  mmourit  uf  preparation.     "We  may  well  believe  that  Parkman 

-VDuld  not  hare   provoked  them  into  a  combat;  yet,  aa  fighting  was 

their  chief  glory  and  most  u&n&l  employment,  he  greatly  wished  to 

sec  a  tribe  fully  equipped   and  in  motion.     Therefore,  when  he  and 

hts  companions  were  coming  near  Fort  Laramie,  be  took  one  of  the 

guides  aud  joiued  a  party  of  Indians    who  were  going  to  cross  the 

Black  Hills  in  search  of  buffalo  iu  the  region  beyond — a  region  where 

ihey  were  almost  sure  to  be  attacked  by  hostile  tribes,  Arapahoes 

and  Crows.      Shaw,  being  somewhat  ill.  and  unequal  to  the  certain 

fatigue,  went  with  the  other  guide,  taking  the  cart  and  stores,  to  the 

Fort,  there  to  wait  for  Farkman's  return. 

The  excursion  throngh  the  Black  Hills  was  of  itself  a  long  and 
{icrilous  journey.  The  route  was  difiicult,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
conntry  wild  and  terrible.  It  is  seldom  that  one  reads  a  truthful 
narrative  so  absorbing  aa  this  ;  and  it  is  evident  there  is  not  a  particle 
of  cxiiggeratiou  iu  the  daily  account.  The  scenery  is  irell  sketched, 
and  the  author  happily  avoids  the  modern  vice  of  insincere  rapture. 
\Vc  do  not  tolerate  hysterics  over  a  luudscapc  or  u  sunrise  in  any  one 
but  Jtaskin  or  Emerson.  The  subtle  traits  of  tlicsc  adventurous 
Indians,  their  dress,  accontremeuts,  aud  barbarous  exploits  stand  out 
in  clear  relief.     Parkman  is  modest  as  to  bis  share  in  the  enterprise, 
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bat  we  easily  recognize  a  ticgreo  ol  courage  aud  prudeaco  quite  nn- 
U8U&1  at  the  age  of  twenty-three. 

The  Uuutiug  tour  wai  full  of  ailrenture  and  iQcitlent,  but  tbere 
was  uo  serious  encounter  with  the  wily  enemy.  Hit  Indian  friend* 
had  let  out  Id  martial  array,  with  all  their  rude  pomp  of  featfaers, 
pcuDODs,  and  trophies,  but  they  returned  peaceably,  bringing  with 
them  an  ample  atock  of  dried  meat  and  skins  for  their  lodges.  The  _^ 
buffalo  were  aeeu  in  vast  uambers,  sometimes  coreriog  the  plain  with      ^ 

blockncs*,  even  to  the  distant  horizon,  uud  the  slaughter  was  appal- 

ling ;  tliere  was  a  rage  for  destruction  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  killing.  - 

It  is  difficult  to  rcalixc  the  dcscriptioua  of  these  enormous  herds,  and_^B 
the    strewing    uf  tlic  plains  with   such  multitudes    of    carcases    ***■      i 
be  de?oured   by  wolves.      It    is  no    wonder    the    buffalo    has  bceiK=:^J 
exterminated.  ^H 

This  experience  was  invaluable  for  Parkman.  lie  had  seen  «'  -^^ 
phases  of  Indian  life.  lie  knew  Ibc  ludtau  village,  with  its  noise  sr^hmI 
squalor,  infested  by  screaming  children  and  base  ours.  He  had  see^ — u 
the  Indian  dandy,  the  athletic  "  brare,"  and  the  severe  ami  wily  rhic^Kf. 
He  had  witnessed  tlicir  horscmauship,  their  feats  with  bow  and  lanc^^^i 
and  their  boisterous  games.      He  had  lived  in  their  smoky  lodges    %     i 

and  on  the  march  had  learned  to  be  as  patient  of  hunger,  of  rai mn 

and  wind,  as  his  host«.     He  had  seen  nearly  all  the  famous  tribe  ^^,     | 
and  knew  the  badges  and  traits  of  each.      Henceforth  Sioux,  Sae^^=^, 
J'oxcs,  Snakes,  C'ro"8,  Shawauocs,  Wyandots,  Arapahoes,  Delawnre^^ss. 
aud  Ogillaltahs  were   more  to  him  than  names,      .^s  their  cuitOD 
and  character  have  been  without  change,  be  could  fully  understac 
the  part  their  auccators  had  played  centuries  before.     Such  knowled^^  P 
jiu  other  historian,  and  no  prominent  writer  of  English,  erer  attaiiic»-^sd. 
It  enabled  him  afterwards  to  follow  with  certainty  the  tortuous  court    -tw 
of  Indian  diplomacy,  aud  to  recognize  the  ferocity  which  lurked 
the  nature  of  tlicm  all. 

One  result  was  to  destroy  any  illusion,  aa  to  the  virtues,  fidelit^.i^tJ'i 
eloqueuee,  imctry,  or  teachableness  of  the  red  race.  The  degradic::^''? 
custom  of  polygamy*  and  the  slinmclcss  barter  of  squaws  for  poni^  -*i» 
or  other  merchaudisc,  were  among  their  minor  sioa,  mere  instanced "^^ 
of  bad  tuatc,  compared  with  their  habitual  licndiah  cruelty. 

Parkmon    has  given  graphic  purlraitures  of  the   French  guides  "^^ 
who  had  taken  squaws  for  wives ;  and   the  glimpses   we  get  of  thw  ^^ 
effect  of  these  alliances  go  far  to  explain  the  iastabilitjr  of  the  Trend 
settlemcuts. 

After  joining  Shaw  at  Fort  ]>aramic  the  party  took  a  southward 
course  through  what  is  now  the  State  of  Colorado,  puasing  by  Pike's 
Peak  and  the  cites  of  the  (since  discovered)  gold  mines.  Ax  they 
came  near  the  Mexican  boundnrr  they  saw  detachments  of  United 
States  troops,  principally  fresh  volunteers  from  Misfourij  on  their  way 
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seat  of  war;  and  tbe  littln  they  sav  of  the  tamnttaous  good 
IT  of  the  soldiers — all  equals  and  wholly  vithout  subordloatioa 
'ipliue — was  a  most  arousing  picture.  Turning  eastward^  tbey 
ed  toward;!  the  Missouri  Uivcr,  finding  plenty  of  bulfalo  on  the 
ad  came  into  the  borders  of  civilized  life  with  worn-out  equip- 

and  broken-down  horses.  With  eyes  singularly  freah  and 
thetic  Parkman  looked  npon  cidciratcd  Bclds  after  having  been 
desert  so  long.  The  passage  in  which  he  describes  bis  lively 
BioQ9  is  worth  quoting: — 

s  were  i)as.<iing  tlirough  tlii»  country  of  the  lialf-civilized  Sltawanop*. 
n  beautiful  nlt«rt}atian  of  rorlil^i  plaina  ond  crores  just  lingci  with  th» 
ttxitainii,  while  clow  beneath  them  nestled  Uie  log- houses  of  the  Indian 
I.  The  maize  ttovtl  rustling  in  llie  wind,  ripa  and  dry,  its  shining 
ML7X  thrnai  out  betwvcs  tho  guping  hiutks.  .Sqiuulios  nnd  Iiugo  yellow 
Liui  lay  liaaklng  in  lli«  mn  in  tlio  midst  of  tboir  brown  and  snnvellod 
Bobina  and  blackbirds  flew  about  tho  fence.*,  and  ererythlng  betokened 
ar  approach  to  liorne  and  civitiTation.  The  forcit*  that  bordctr  the 
ri  soon  roiM}  b«fnre  us,  and  we  «nt«r«d  the  wide  trnet  of  busbe*  wtiich 
heir  oalakirtiL  Wc  had  piissod  Ihc  same  road  on  our  outward  journey 
pring,  but  ita  aspect  waa  now  totally  changed.  The  young  wild  apple- 
tien  (lu&bed  with  their  fragrant  bloaaorns,  were  Imng  thickly  with  ruddy 
Ib«  vines  were  ladea  with  purpk-  grape.-<,  and  thu  ali'mJur  twig>  of  tlie 
muplc,  then  taucUcdwith  their  clusters  ofatnalt  red  flowcn^  now  bung 

irgeousdiHpIayot'IeavE?8Etainedby  thefrustwithbumingcrinasoD 

ertd  the  forvrt,  chirckcrcd,  lut  wc  pancd  aJon^,  by  tho  bright  epottt  of 
t  that  fell  between  tliu  opening  boughs.  Oti  either  sidr  rich  mawL-s  of 
almost  excliidL'd  tlie  bud,  though  here  and  there  ita  rays  could  Sod 
ay  down,  otriking  through  the  broad  Icaree  and  lighting  tliem  with  a 
anaparent  gTL'L'u.  Squirrels  hsrked  at  us  from  thn  trvcit ;  coreys  of 
partritigea  ran  nutling  over  tho  iMva  leaves;  and  thu  goldvn  oriole, 
&-jay,  and  the  Qaming  red-bird  darted  among  the  diadowy  bra.ncbes. 
led  thee<-  siglita  and  aounda  of  beauty  by  no  means  with  unmingled 
lb  Many  and  powerful  a«  were  Che  attractioni  of  the  scltlementii,  we 
back  regretfully  to  tho  wilderneiu  behind  ub." 

Y  were  again  eight  days  Ufjou  the  Missouri  RiTer,  being 
Otly  stuck  on  tsuiid-hars.  They  had  started  April  38j  and,  as 
use  back  at  the  time  of  autumnal  frost,  they  bad  apent  at 
Te  months  in  ronking  the  trip.  They  bade  an  nfTectinnate  fare- 
I  their  guides,  and  in  n  fortnight  more  reached  home, 
kman  bod  not  imagined  that  this  was  to  be  his  last  visit  to  the 
cotintry ;  or,  rather,  that  the  westward  moremcnt  of  cmigra- 
!>ti1d  ao  soon  replace  buffalo  with  cattle,  uud  change  the  wild 
I  to  fruitful  fields.  The  rapidity  of  the  change  waa  doe  to  the 
try  of  gold  ill  California  in  1818,  and  aoon  after  in  Tarioui 
regions.     Writing  in  Vi7'^,  he  says : — 

a  wild  CATftlcade  that  defiled  with  me  down  the  gorgoa  of  tho  Black 
irith  ita  jainl  and    war-phirnes,    llutteriiig   trophiea  and  Barage  em- 

y,  bow»,  nrrow^  lances,  and  nhields,  will  never  be  teen  again 

dian  of  to-day,  armed  with  a  revolver  and  crowned  with  an  old  hat, 
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cAKod  possibly  in  trowsen,  oi  muffled  in  i  Uwdg-  sliirt,  is  an  Indiu  »ill,hiu 
an  IndioD  eiiori)  of  the  pictureaqueneee  vrhicb  was  his  most  ooDspicaaoi  xikuC 


I 


So  "The  Oregon  Trail,"  nrritten  6rat  as  a  narrative  of  yoittUti 
odTcnttirc  for  the  Knickerfmeker  Magazine  (N.Y.),  is  as  trnir  i 
history  as  nny  of  the  aathor'a  Tolumes,  and  is  an  impoTlatit  iutn. 
duction  to  them. 

"The  Oregon  Trail  "  was  pabli:tlied  in    181",  and  the  aotliorH 
once  set  to  nork  iipoQ  "  The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiar."     lie  made  % 
grcftt  collection  of  materials,  both  in  America  and  in  Europe,  lod 
visited  every  important  place  named.     His  eyes  were  affected,  lois - 
ever,  by  too  close  application,  and  for  three  years  he  was  not  pec 
mitted  to  read  or   write.      But  the  dui'uments  and  mcmoin  icx 
read  to  him,  copious  notefl  were  made^  the  narrfttirps  were  sifted,  iKad 
then  the  compasition  of  the   work  went  on  hy  dictation.     It^al 
proocae,  though  slow  anil  laborious,  was.  as  the  author  says,  not  Tit.^ 
out  its  advnntagch     The  r.nthorilics  were  "  more  minutely  oxamiiu^^ 
more  ecrupulously  collated,  and  more  thoroughly  digested  than  tW  ^ 
would  have  been  under  ordinary  cirrumatancea." 

Puntiac  wa-1  (he  bod  of  a  chief  of  the  Ottawaa  by  a  moflier  fn^ja 
the  Ojibwas,  tvo  tribes  -which  inhabited  the  northern  part  of  c3i 
peninsula  of  Michigttn.  ETc  was  poHseised  of  an  unnsual  share  ■* 
the  bravery  and  craft  of  his  race,  joined  to  a  perspicacity  and  brciS.*' 
of  ricw  seldom  aecu  iu  a  savage.  The  *' Conapirac}',"  which  hi^  i,l 
in  1763,  after  lliu  fall  of  Quebec,  was  au  attempt  to  comhinc  all  t  lb 
scattered  and  discordant  Indion  tribes  for  the  capture  of  the  froots^ 
posts  held  by  the  English,  to  hem  in  the  colonies  of  the  8cab«r-« 
and  to  prevent  further  encroachment  upon  Indian  territory.  TX^ 
main  piiqiose  of  the  book  is  to  present  a  picture  of  the 
forest  and  of  the  American  Indian  at  the  time  of  the  surreoder 
Canada  and  the  extinction  of  the  French  power  in  North 
The  location  of  each  tribe  and  of  the  important  forts  is  shown 
a  map.  A  considerable  part  of  the  fint  volume  is  devoted  (I)  to  ^m 
acconnt  of  tribal  organization,  religious  rites  and  cu8tom^  powen  « 
the  {'hicfs,  ruling  passions  and  traits ;  (U)  to  a  retrospect  of  the  Freaks 
and  English  settlements,  and  the  contrast  between  the  character 
methods  of  the  feudal  and  Papist  Canadians  and  the  democratic 
Protestant  New  Englandcrs;  (3)  to  the  policy  of  the  French  : 
regard  to  the  Indians,  contrasted  with  that  of  the  English;  and  C 
to  the  collision  of  the  rival  colonica  aud  its  resullK.  This  forms,  - 
fact,  a  resumi  of  Canadian  history-.  As  Purkman  subacqueotly 
separate  volumes  upon  these  topics  and  events,  this  rccapilaUtii*-  "^ 
prenediiig  the  account  of  the  "  Conspiracy,"  might  appear  dot  to  "^ 
superfluous  ;  but  it  serves  an  excellent  purpose  as  it  stands,  and  ^^ 
reader  who  wishes  to  surrey  the  whole  field  will  regret  the  time  %vr- « 
to   the   preliminary  view.     The  "  Conspiracy "  is   the  last  uf  *~  ' 
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fcuUior's  irorlcn  in  tlic  order  of  cTcnti,  ;ct  its  completeoen  in  vbat 
\»  Dcccaeaiy  to  undcntacd  Indiiin  character,  policy,  nnd  metliocU,  nnd 
His  admirable  liistorical  retrospect,  make  it  iiu  excellent  introdiiclioii 
to  the  series.      After  fiuisbiug  it  aud  "  The  Orcgou  Trail  "  the  render 
Esn  take  np  the  other  vulumcs,  of  which  the  order  i«  as  follows  :— 
I.  "  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  W6rld." 
11.  "  The  Jesuits  io  XortU  America  "  (a.  historr  of  miwiotB). 
III.  "La  Salle  and  the  Discovcrjr  of  the  Great  West^" 
TV'.  "The  Old  Bcgime  ia  Caaada"  (an  account  of  the  Colonial 
Coremineiit). 
Y.  "  Count  FroDtcnac  and  New  France  under  the  reign  of  Louis 

XIV."  (a  continuation  of  the  preceding). 
VI. 
"Vn.  "  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  "  {the  end  of  the  long  contest  hctwccn 

France  and  England  for  the  possession  of  Canada). 
7art  Vl,  is  a  work  upoa  which  the  author  is  now  engaged,  and 
1  be  the  last  of  tbe  series.  There  will  then  be  a  history  in  elcrcn 
■twelve  volumes,  rirtiinlly  continnoua,  and  yet  every  portion  will  be 
oiiably  complete  in  it*olf. 
lerc  is  something  at  once  pathetic  and  inspiring  in  the  struggle 
een  the  unconquerable  will  and  the  disordered  nerves,  as  wit- 
d  in  the  patient,  though  often  interrupted,  labours  of  Parkman. 
le  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  "World  "  was  not  published  until 
5,  fourteen  years  nftcr  the  nppcuraocc  of  the  '*  Conspiracy."  The 
\.j  was  unaToidablc.  In  all  those  ;cara  "the  state  of  his  health 
<;ted  an  extreme  caution  in  regard  to  meotat  occupation,  xcdacing 
"t  best  within  narrow  and  preotrious  limits,  and  ofteu  precluding  it. 
Seed,  for  two  periods,  each  of  several  years,  any  attempt  at  bookish 
mpatiou  would  have  been  merely  suicidal."  A  condition  of  sight, 
Bing  from  kindred  source*,  did  not  permit  reading  or  writing  con- 
,uous]y  for  much  more  than  tivc  minutes,  and  oftcu  did  not  permit 
at  all. 
be  writer  well  remembers  seeing  Parkman  frequently  during  this 
o«l  walking  on  Boston  Commou  with  the  aid  of  a  cane,  his  figure 
Dilated  and  unsteady,  his  eyes  Khsdcd  from  the  light,  his  face  pale, 
aiiiiuated  by  a  leraoe  and  indomitable  courage.  Ho  had  to  forego 
u  looking  at  a  newspaper,  not  alone  on  account  of  his  weak  eyes, 
on  account  of  a  painful  sensation  in  his  head  like  that  of  wearing 
irxsn  crown.  lie  lived,  howcTcr,  literally  in  hope,  continuing  his 
't  and  costly  preparations  for  future  worlt,  with  an  abiding  faith 
somehow  he  woiJd  bo  abk  to  accomplish  it.  It  was  pathetic  to 
auch  energy  and  will  fettered  by  a  feeble  bodily  frame,  but  in- 
ng  to  Ihiuk  of  the  soul  superior  to  its  environment.  With 
.ifst  health,  what  might  not  such  a  man  have  accomplished  and 
■ycd  !     One  sees  in  all  his  books;  from  '*  The  Oregon  Trail "  for- 
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ward,  SQch  exliaustleas  spirits,  SQch  fulnen  of  life,  such  joy  ia  'Natare^ 
Buch  STmpattif  with  men  of  action,  tbat  his  long  periods  of  imprison- 
mcot  must  have  btcn  as  poiuful  as  thme  of  Silrio  Fellico.  J 

But  from  the  time  of  hia  third  work  bis  health  iraprored,  and  Uw| 
subsequent  rolumca  came  out  with  shorter  iiiten'ala — ltM>7,  1863 
1874,  1877,  and  1884.  Under  the  circumstance:!,  it  won  not  onIC 
vise,  but  inevitsblc,  tfaat  the  history  should  be  written  by  sabject^ 
CBc^  complete  in  a  measure.  A  continuous  narration,  blending  ^m 
the  topics  as  it  proji^reHset],  would  have  been  perhaps  too  much  for  lij 
physical  powers,  and  might  have  been  at  any  point  left  unfinished. 

From  the  hcginniug,  the  Frendi  displayed  marvclloua  enterpr  -^ 
and  daring  in  their  attempts  at  discovery  and  sctttcmcut.  No  peo-i^ 
can  boast  more  heroic  names  among  explorers  and  narigutors  th-g 
those  commemorated  in  Parkmsn^s  volumes.  In  point  of  time  t^E; 
were  beforehand  with  the  English,  both  in  discoveries  and  in  set^^ 
iDcnts.  Quebec  wns  built  a  year  after  the  settlemeut  at  Jamestc^ii 
in  Virginia,  hut  twelve  years  before  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrimasi 
Plymouth,  in  Mass.,  aud  twenty-two  years  before  the  Puritans  set  a^ 
their  colony  at  Boston. 

The  Huguenot  cipcdition  to  Carolina  wa»  but  an  episode—*  moat 
thrilling   one,  as  narrated    by    Parkman ;  the   continuous  historical 
intereat  lies  in  the  North,  iu  the  maritime  province*  north-e*it  of 
the  New  England  Stat«a,  in  the  broad  region  of  the  St.  Lawreacci 
in  the  countries   bordering    the  great    northern   lakes,  aud  in  111* 
vast  basins  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.      With  their  early  sW 
and  abundant  energy,  with  wiser  notions  of  political   economy,  Vi^ 
with  enlightened   and    practical  management    on    the  part  of  tU 
Home  Governnient,  the  French  might  have  mastered  the  continai't 
or  the  larger  part  of  it,  aud  to-day  New  Frauco  might  have  been  ^ 
name  of  a  rising  nation  iu  the  West — French  iu  language  and  Ir*- 
ditiona,  und  Romau  ('atbolic  in  faith  aud  loyalty. 

The  Pioneers  of  France  offered  a  marked  contrast  to  the  Engli" 
settlers  south  of  Canadian  woods,  not  only  in  character,  but  in  ^ 
and  methods.  Their  plan  was  to  establish  depots  for  the  for  tito' 
■nd  mission  stations  side  by  side,  and  to  sustain  their  colonists  s^'' 
civilize  the  Indians  by  the  joint  means  of  cent,  pci  cent,  and  G«P 
truth.  Thoy  brought  with  them  feudal  privileges,  distiuctioM  °' 
caste;,  feiffiteurs  to  hold  the  land,  aud  peasants  to  till  it,  the  eaUc'''* 
and  vices  of  royalty,  and  a  large  enough  number  of  Black  Rob* 
aa  the  natives  called  the  Jesuits.  It  was  an  enterprise  iu  which  ti" 
Papacy  had  a  controlling  m6ucucc,  since  all  plana  and  rcgnlatjooi**''  ^ 
subordinated  to  one  aim.  Moreover,  it  was  so  wholly  and  optnV 
under  the  rule  of  the  J^esuits,  that  the  ordinary  priests,  Sulpiti'''' 
and  K^ollet  Frinra,  were  treated  with  small  courtesy,  and  iK" 
without  influence. 
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le  fur  trade  prospered  for  maay  years.  The  dc&lers  becam«  rich, 
in  time  the  markets  of  the  world  were  glutted,  and  the  bearer 
nigh  exterminated.  The  Jesuits  secretly  had  a  band  iu  it,  ad 
ran  Dei  gloriam,  and  many  of  the  Goreraors,  toOj  illegally 
id  profits  with  traders,  who  thereby  purchased  pririlcgc*  and 
oniticfl.  Numbers  of  the  people,  for  the  sake  of  the  trade, 
ictcd  the  cuUivation  of  the  soil,  so  that  bread-slufis  had  to  be 
rted  from  France ;  and  a  race  of  wild  and  diHsolute  men  sprang 
•oureurs  dti  bait,  who,  fleeing  from  civilizatitm  and  law,  learned 
Tc  the  life  of  the  uvagiw,  and  to  idiarc  all  that  was  novel  to 
,  jo.  their  detestable  rices  and  cruelties. 

le  fur  trade  at  first  pleased  the  Indians,  since  it  furaished  them 
guns,  powder,  and  lead,  as  well  as  brandy  and  tobacco ;  but 
brandy  maddciicd  and  debased  them,  and  then  they  were  cor> 
)d  by  manners  more  shameleiui  than  their  own,  so  that  they 
ne  equally  dangerous  whether  as  foes  or  allies.  TltoHe  who  were 
ristianized "  swallowed  the  priest's  wafcr.^  but  wcrn  no  more 
c  to  a  broth  of  human  tlceh,  or  to  the  torture  of  a  prisoner  by 
than  before  tlicir  "  conversion."  They  wore  on  tlicir  breasts  the 
ifix  instead  of  a  "  medicine  "  charm,  and  received  the  blessing  of 

"spiritual  fathers"  when  setting  out  on  au  expedition  for 
ter.  Itcturuiug,  tUo  sacred  emblem  of  their  redemption  swung 
ig  gory  scalps,  or  necklacea  of  ean  and  fingers.  The  most  revolt- 
jarbaritie;!  experienced  by  inoffensiTc  New  England  colonists  on, 
jorder  were  perpetrated  by  bands  of  "  Christian  "  Indians,  who 
J  through  Canadian  woods  in  winter,  led  sometimes  by  I'Veccl 
tn,  but  oftener  by  pneata,  who  had  crossed  the  ocean  to  tcacli 
1  the  worship  of  Jesus,  and  who  had  no  objection  to  their  braiu- 
nen,  women,  and  children,  so  long  as  they  only  brained  heretics, 
itianity  had  brought  little  change  except  iu  substituting  a  new 
ratition  for  an  old  one;  for  the  mystery  of  the  Cross  and  the 
lartst  was  never  more  than  a  superstition  to  those  dark  and 
ivolcnt  crcaturca. 

1  another  view  the  Jesaita  were  the  bravest  and  moat  self- 
fidug  mtftsioQarics  the  world  has  ever  seen.  No  danger  deterred 
I;  they  penetrated  the  wilderness,  and  lived  unprotected  among 

flocks  of  wolves.  They  eagerly  baptisced  infants  and  sick  peojile 
«alth,  and  seemed  to  court  the  honour  of  martyrdom.  Sooner 
ter  they  all  fell  victims  to  sudden  outbursts  of  savage  wrath,  or 
le  slow  and  unspeakable  tortures  of  mutilation  and  humiug, 
'hriatian  confronted  with  wild  beasts  in  a  Roman  amphitheatre 
showed  more  serene  courage.  Had  their  martyrdom  been  less 
)Ie,  or  done  in  view  of  a  ao-called  civilised  people,  they  would 
X  ibis  hare  been  canoniised  by  the  Church  they  served  so  well, 
the  resolts  of  their  labours  were  not  in  jiroportion  to  their  zeal 
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or  tfacir  sadenngs.  The  joke  of  tlic  meek  aod  lowly  Jcsos  sat  1^ 
at  beet  OD  the  Bhoaldcra  of  the  savnge  red  man  ;  aod  there  came  i 
time  vhcn  the  missiou  was  admitted  l>y  all  to  have  been  a  fail' 
Its  results  fanil  all  along  been  seen  by  all  except  tlic  missiooaries, 
when  the  Ilaroiu  and  others,  who  had  uominally  embraced  Chmtianrt 
were  all  killed  or  drircn  away  by  die  ferocious  Iroquois^  there 
nothinR  more  to  be  hoped  for. 

The  {"Vench  policy  toward  th?  Tndinns  was  nnwtsc  and  disastrss 
because  it  w»  racLllattng.     They  should  h&rc  cither  adopted  tbeci 
and  far-sighted  ■  tactics  of  the  Pcnnsylvanian.Uuakers,  or  follote 
without  fliachiog  the  steady  and  steru   system  of  repression  wlij« 
the  New  Hoffland  colouiea  put  in  prnctioe  aj^ainst  the  Pequots  an 
Abenakis.     The  loner  closes  took  Indian  squaws  for  vivos  orj 
panionSjund  naturally  sank  to  their  lerel.     The  Prcncb  leaders j 
their  savage  allies  ii{;ainst  the   Knglish   and    Dutch,  and  consf 
instigated  them  to  make  raids  on  the  frontier  settlers.     AftervudJ 
the  treacherous  natirea  often  tamed  the  lc»80ti9  they  had  l(dn«l| 
against  their    instnictort.      Kfore   sagacious    and    resolute  coodotM 
toward  the   Iroquoii*    cspeeially,  might  have    inspired   thero,  if  b«i  < 
with  fenr,  at  least  with  respeet;  but,  having  been  dallied  with,  >el 
allowed  to  believe  that  they  were  dreaded,  they  grew  more  audaoow, 
and  in  a  aeries  of  attiicks  devastated  the  UcMs  and  villages  od  ik 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrcoec,  and  murdered  great  numbers,  evcnamttr 
the  guns  of  the  forts. 

But  one  error  or  misfortune  is  always  linked  with  another,  wJ 
there  were  many  anch  links  ia  New  1-Vance  in  her  time  of  troDblr. 
The  reason  of  the  anxiety  of  the  Governors  to   krpp  the  nstirwtt 
allies  was  became  of  the  short-sighted  parsimony  of  the  Trench  [loar 
Govcromeut  in  keeping  down  the  expeuses  and  the  Hiilitan-  fortetf 
the  colony.      It    will   be   remembered   that    most    of   the   diwtm 
happened  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  when  theilinister  and  de 
admiuiatraiiou  of  colonial  afTairs  were  controlled  by  ^fadamc  Vtm^ 
dour.     Governors,  gcacral  officers,  and  Intendonts  of  FloMCewf 
sent  over  without  expcnencc,  and  with  smoll  resources  in  neaaiJ 
money;  and  all  found  themselves  obliged  to  court  the  faroorof  tie 
Jesuits  on  arriving  at   Quebec.     The  rcvennes  of  the  colony  »f« 
sm^ll,  because  the  population  was   small,  and  few   were  protpCRm 
cultivators,  and  hecause  much  of  the  income  from  fitrs  was  mtitntl 
with.     The   jiupulatiun    could  not  solidly   grow  when  all  lli«in!dr 
land  was  held  cither  by  Jesuits  or  Court  favourites :  the  fr«  owner- 
ship of  laud  is  the  life  of  n  new  settlement.     Another  difficulty  *» 
the  small  number  of  mnrringcablc  women,  although  the  Ooi-eremflit 
strove  to  remedy  this  by  sending  over  some  ship-loads,  and  hyolTff' 
ing  bounties  on  marriages  and  peusions  to  parents  of  many  cbiMrra. 
The  population  was  further  restricted  from  the  fact  that  PmtotMi* 


I  not  allowed  to  enigrfttc.  The  ecclcsjajatics  kept  strict  vatch 
bereaj  should  come  over  like  small-pox.  And  yet  France  had 
isaofls,  probably  a  hundred  thousand,  Hu^cnots,  who  were  longing 
Bcupe  from  opprc'SAion,  and  would  hare  been  glad  to  establish 
Uclvca  where  they  could  live  unmolested.  With  a  statCBman  at 
head  of  affairs  these  intelligent,  sober,  and  industrious  people 
Id  faarc  been  granted  leave  to  join  the  colony,  taking  with  them 
eat  iocrcaae  of  wealth  and  figbtiog  power.*  With  such  help  the 
ay  might  have  been  soon  self-sustaining,  and  the  presumption  of 
Savages  would  have  been  cheeked.  France  listened  to  her  priests, 
lost  her  colony, 

<at  the  sums  granted  from  the  royal  treasury  were  seldom 
Htly  expended.  The  Governor  had  no  control  over  the  inlendaot, 
was  the  Colonial  Minister  o£  Finance.  Intcndants  and  other 
iala  in  league  with  them,  not  content  with  illegal  participation  iu 
proUta  of  the  fur  trade  and  in  the  receipts  of  routractura,  stole 
Ring's  money  by  every  device  known  to  peculators ;  and  they  so 
|)lcd  the  last  oE  the  Governors  that  the  fate  of  the  colony  could 
ho  averted.  The  situation  of  a  proud,  gallant,  and  loyal  man 
Frontcnac  was  painfiU  enough.    The  Jesuits  were  determined  to 

their  ascendency,  and  oHcn  by  thoir  secret  machinations  frus- 
d  bim  in  the  proper  management  of  the  Indians ;  the  King's 
*nment  was  doling  ont  insufficient  supplies  and  finding  fault  with 
Ktraragance  for  which  he  was  not  responsible;  while  a  "  ring" 
i(Bce*bolding  thieves,  whom  he  could  not  check  nor  punish, 
ted  away  bia  military  stores  and  drained  the  treasury.  The  ertl« 
t  too  many  and  too  great  to  he  remedied.     If  religions  bigotry 

ont  population,  and  so  lessened  military  force  and  pafatic 
Dues  ;  if  feudal  laws  and  customs  restricted  ownership  of  land ;  if 
leaders  encouraged  a  demoralizing  trade,  iustend  of  the  industries 

might  have  turned  the  wildernesft  into  smiling  fields ;  if  that 
b  WB3  the  means  of  arming  against  the  colony  a  legion  of 
:facrons)  and  pitiless  foes  ;  if  intcndants  and  trcaiurcrs  embexzlcd 
funds  that  should  have  maintained  garrisons;  and  if  the  foolish 
ly  of  the  Home  Government  so  fettered  the  Governor  that  he 
i  only  look  on  thcso  daugcra  and  Tillanics,  hel[)lcs9  to  orcrcome 
a — what  was  to  prevent  the  sure  catastrophe? 
be  catastrophe  was  of  Prance's  own  seeking.  £ager  to  carry  out- 
great  plan,  she  had  wught  to  complete  the  cordon  of  forts  from 
bee  to  New  Orleans,  and  to  harass  and,  if  jxissible,  destroy  everv 
Uih  settlement,  although  the  continent  had  ample  room  for 
nics  from  all  niitioiis.  Hy  the  employment  of  her  savage  allies 
lidnlght  murder  and  artton,  she  had  invited  retaliation  and  coarted 
combination  tliat  was  to  bo  the  ruin  of  her  projects.  Vii^oia 
*  This  point  u  arxiwij  fvrcil'l}-  li^  VvltAin  iu  kis  itor^,  "  L'Iaj;«nu." 
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anil  the  middle  States  longed  to  avenge  the  defeat  of  Itraddock 
the  destructioa  of  their  frontier  settlements,  aarl  to  aecarc  the  Cart  it 
the  head  vaters  of  the  Ohio.      New  EnglaiiJ,  long  patient  \aia 
outrages  done  at  the  bidding  of  French  olTicers  and  priests,  gJadij 
laid   «icgc  to   Louishurg  and  menaced  Uuebec.      Even  then,  if  tlw 
Ministry  st  Versailles  had  possesseil  any  foresightj  or  had  the  leut 
notion  of  the  future  power  and  wealth  of  the  We«tem  Continent,  tltc 
■worst  daugcr  might  hare   hecn    averted,   and    France    might 
retained  the  grandest  appanage  of  her  Crown.      But    France  wm  i 
the  thick  of  the  struggle  with  the  inrinciblo  Frederick,  and  th 
more  of  her  barren  prestige  among  European  Powers  than  of  bet 
mighty  po9se<i«iou  across  the   Atlantic.     She  could  send  a  bnndmi 
thousand  soldiers  to  tight  the  hattles  of  Maria  ThereRa,  bnt  gnui^ 
five  thousand  for  the  defence  of  Canada  against  its  gathering  foa. 
At  lastj  when  she  had  Hocn  her  allies,  the  llnrons  and  other  coDnrttd 
Indians,  all  butchercil  or  scattered  by  the  Iroquois ;  when  she  had  kc 
Fort  Duquesnc,  the  key  of  the  Ohio  valley,  and  fort  after  fort  oq  lb- 
great  lakes;  when  Louisburg  had  fallen,  and  Acadia  w&a  deniUtc^ 
and  ruthlessly  depopulated  as  a  punishment  for  the  misdeedi  itti- 
gated  by  her  emissaries — than  came  the  final,  the  irremediable  blcf 
the  taking  of  Queliec  by  Wolfe,  and  the  sceptre  of  the  WeRtcm  AVorU 
passed  for  ever  from  her  incompetent  hand.      The  rcsnits  of  ncvlf 
two  centuries*  labour,  the  toil  of  navigators  and  explorers,  the  hi 
of  great  soldieni,  the  dcrotion  of  priests,  the  loss  of  thousands  of  brut 
men,   had   all  been  in  rain.       In  the  shame  and   rage    of  iidas. 
France  had  only  the  poor  and  tardy  consolation  of  imprtsoDin;  tbi 
chief  of  the  infamous  plunderers  chat  had  done  their  part  in  effectiB{ 
the  ruin  of  the  colony. 

The  humiliation  of  France  at  this  crisis  was  not  complete  wilbooi 
the  surrender  of  her  possessions  in  India,  and  the  firm  estahliibmeni 
of  the  sway  of  Great  Britain  over  that  vast  peninsula.  For 
doubtful  and  costly  glory  of  a  long  war  on  the  Continent  she  had 
her  share  in  two  great  empires. 

There  remained  the  French  colony  of  Louiaiaoa,  ioclndiog  Dot 
only  the  present  State  uf  that  name,  but  a  vast  tcrritorr  wett  of  ibt 
Mississippi  Hirer.  This  was  sold  to  the  I'liitcd  States  by  dc 
Kmj«ror  Napoleon  I.,  and  the  French  population  is  now  relatiitl/ 
diminishing. 

Canada  after  the  conquest  was  rapidly  filled  up  by  emigraats  frra 
the  British  lelcs,  and  the  French  part  of  its  people  has  hardly  Wdiii 
ground.  [Sec  iNWc]  TlicmilUof  New  England  are  uoir  largely  vorkAd 
by  Cauadiau-French,  who  arc  displacing  the  Irish,  vbo  hud  ditjittti 
native  workers.  Excepting  in  geographical  names  and  in  liittiH^' 
France  is  destined  to  disappear  from  the  Western  Continent 
'Every  reader  of  hLitory  knows  that  the  fall  of  the  Fieock  pottt 
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□aturally  led  to  tbe  iutlepeadeDCC  of  tlie  Amerlcau  coloaies, 
'dcclaml  aixteeii  jeara  later.  If  France  bad  been  victorious,  and  had 
been  firmly  plauted  ou  their  uorlhem  border,  the  colonies  nonld  uot 
Itave  thought  of  seporatioo  frotn  the  Bntith  Croirn ;  but,  hariDK  qo 
[further  Bpprelienaions  from  wichoutj  thcj  could  frcelT  conanlt  their 
own  political  interests.  During  tbe  seven  years'  war  the  Colonial 
ilrlitilia  bad  been  under  British  generals,  learning  the  discipline  and 
art  of  war.  The  uumber  of  men  drawn  from  the  colonies,  par- 
jticulnrly  from  those  of  New  Englani],  New  York,  and  Virginia,  was 
very  large  ;  at  one  time  one  in  eight  of  military  age  iu  Maseochusetta, 
Bod  one  in  five  or  four  iu  New  Hampshire,  were  iu  service.  Masjsa- 
cbusctts,  too,  bore  the  co«t  of  the  expeditions  under  Sir  William 
LPhips,  a  burden  probably  as  great  in  proportion  to  her  rciionrccs  u 
lier  share  in  the  expense  of  the  late  Civil  War.  It  was  an  exhausting, 
costly,  and  thorongh  school  of  arms,  conducted  by  the  British  Miuistry 
and  its  military  o(Ticers,  and  it  led  to  important  conseqtteucea.  Tbe 
Home  Government  hud  not  sought  to  hniuper  the  colonies  by  religious 
teata  or  feudal  tenures,  aud,  except  iu  restricting  ccrtaiu  manufactures, 
its  policy,  ou  the  whole,  had  been  just  and  liberal ;  itill,  few  itutca- 
nen  bad  foreseen  the  rising  power,  or  taken  into  account  the  free 
ipirit  of  a  people  'educated  by  adversity,  and  impatient  of  control 
£rom  without  Had  the  Ministry  forborne  from  interfering  with 
[ocbI  industriea,  left  them  free  Ut  set  up  foundries,  factories,  aad 
ihopB,  furhorue  to  lax  them  wJtliout  their  consent,  aud  given  them 
reprcscntatiou  iu  Purliameat,  the  separation  might  huve  bccu  long 
delayed.  If  ouy  one  could  have  proposed  a  fuir  scheme  of  federa- 
tion, the  British  Empire  might  have  been  the  one  colossal  power  of 
tbe  world ;  hut  federation  was  not  one  of  the  ideas  of  the  cightrcntb 
century,  least  of  all  in  the  mind  of  George  III.  At  that  time  a 
colony  was  a  dependency,  to  be  governed  by  the  royal  pleasure,  and 
colonists  were  distant  people,  with  no  share  in  Magna  Charta,  who 
ould  never  absurdly  think  of  intellectual  or  political  equality  with 
the  mother  country.  With  a  lesson  of  history  in  mind,  it  will  be 
interesting  hereafter  to  follow  the  development  of  modern  theories 
Id  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  with  such  gigantic  and  widely 
separated  dependencies  as  Australia  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
It  will  be  momentous  to  be  assured  that  the  connections  are  at  once 
firm  and  elastic,  or  that  some  happy  equilibrium  of  forces  may 
jnaintaiu  u  planetary  harmouy. 

Farkmaii's  works  fulfil  ouc  condition  indispeusable  for  success: 
tbey  arc  always  attractive,  often  briiliuut,  and  have  a  continuity  of 
interest  that  holds  the  reader  as  under  tbe  spell  of  a  great  historical 
noreh  In  fact,  the  sustained  and  growing  attraction  of  the  series  is 
irreaiatible.  The  reader  sees  that  the  author  has  made  the  amplest 
ftod  most  thorough  preparations,  and  writes  from  full  knowledge;  yet 
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the  narrative  U  clear  of  all  (eilious  details,  aod  tlie  foot-notes  ludicate 
the  sources.  After  observiug  the  abundant  citations,  one  i>  ttot 
BUTpritted  to  learn  that,  in  additiuu  to  the  lihrarr  of  printed  autlioritici 
tli2t  Lave  been  cirawa  upati,  no  less  than  seventy  Xxc^c  folios  of  MSS. 
bare  been  accnmuUtcd  bf  tLc  author.  But  tbo  chief  merit,  neit 
after  lii»torical  accuracy,  is  in  having  so  diatilled  all  the  conteia- 
porarr  otemotrs  and  relations  as  to  give  their  essence  in  a  iplKted  ao^ 
efiective  vay.  The  Bcriefl  of  works  covers  a  broad  field  and  a  long 
apace  of  timej  but  the  transit  is  made  with  pleasure,  and  at  the  tuA 
one  is  able  to  recall  aU  its  strikiug  incidents  like  the  memonr  of  s 
gallery  of  [ncturcs.  Parkmaii'a  nature  is  nerrous  and  energetic,  and 
his  style  has  a  quaUty  that  dues  not  invite  repose ;  still,  it  is  difficult 
to  sec  how  the  stately  movement  of  certain  great  histories  could  bsre 
been  followed  in  trcntiug  of  life  among  the  Indians,  or  of  events  tlut 
were  ^  unexpected  and  often  »o  thrilling  and  tragic.  Hi<i  urc  of 
language  is  naturally  fureiblo  and  often  picturesiiue,  but  evidently  be 
baa  not  attended  to  verbal  uicetr,  or  caj^  to  attain  to  the  sereDily 
which  chanictcrtzes  writers  like  I'rcscott :  be  ii  too  fervid  in  tetsperi 
and  too  strong  iu  cuuvictiou  for  that,  and  he  indulges  in  emphaiil 
like  an  impassioned  sttiry-tcllcr.  Doubtlcsa,  there  are  many  sea- 
tences  which  a  severer  taste  would  have  dictated  in  more  umplt, 
language,  but  even  a  criti>(.-al  reader  will  bear  with  the  occasioul^ 
stress  for  the  sake  of  the  general  effect,  and  of  the  many  pofsigeij 
that  are  powerful  and  memorable. 

Headers  will  notice  the  many  graphic  pietnres  of  scenery  ii^ 
these  books.  The  author  is  at  home  in  aboriginal  woods,  by  the 
baiilvs  of  rivcni,  among  lonely  mountains,  and  on  the  shores  of  sylru 
lakes.  lie  seems  to  know  every  tree  and  bush,  trvcry  wild  animil, 
tish,  and  bird.  The  scenes  he  sketches  have  tbe  power  of  truth,  anil 
we  feci  sure,  as  wo  read,  that  so  bloomed  the  wild  flower  as  ho 
passed,  so  spread  ila  boughs  tbe  tree,  so  lay  iu  onils  of  light  tlt« 
river,  so  sang  or  poised  iu  air  the  bird.  With  most  writen,  era 
with  those  who  appear  to  love  Nature,  their  descnptious  hare  onlys 
general  truth;  tbcir  landscapes  arc  the  conrcnttonalized  sentiment  of 
Nature;  while,  in  the  pages  of  Parkmao,  ve  are  impressed  by  i 
vividness  iu  form  and  colour  which  could  only  come  from  Icrag  ^aA 
affectionate  familiarity.  The  trees,  shrubs,  grass,  and  living  creatBres 
arc  all  individualized,  so  that  in  mass  and  in  detail  they  seem  to 
have  been  photographed.  This  faculty  gives  a  Mngalar  charm  to 
many  of  the  recorded  adventures,  especially  when  the  author  tketetia 
tbe  splendid  figures  of  the  Indians — with  bodies  and  limbs  of  Oreeb 
in  bronic — their  celerity  of  movement,  their  startling  ornanic^itts  mJ 
cquipQitut.  In  fact,  this  faculty,  born  of  the  all-observing  ere,  io- 
spires  us  with  confidence  in  every  aituatioa.     We  identify  oursdrei 
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th  the  obserrer  and  narrator.  Wc  sec  aod  hear  vith  liim,  aod  at 
I  dose  ve  seem  to  bare  ourselves  passed  through  the  crcuts  4ud 
mes,  nod  to  think  of  them  as  of  onr  own  experience. 
PnrltTnan  appears  generous  as  well  as  just  in  liis  estimate  of  Frcncb 
plorers  nnd  pioneers.  His  aeeounts  of  La  Salle  and  bis  Ueutentat 
Snri  de  Tonty.  of  Cartier  and  Champlain,  of  Bouquet,  the  gallant 
encb-Swiss  ofBcer,  and  of  Count  Frooteuac,  Oovemor  of  Quebec, 
ly  be  iDstauced  as  admirable  pieces  of  histtnical  portraiture.  He 
»3  fair  to  Montcalm  ua  to  Wolfe.  He  docs  justice  to  ihc  bravery 
d  self-dcvoliou  of  the  Jesuits.      If  there  is  a  trait  of  noble  character 

ia  sealous  to  exhibit  it.  But  with  the  system  on  which  the  Prendi 
Sony  wa?  established  he  has  no  sympathy ;  us  agaiust  royalty,  feudality, 
d  privilege  lie  is  a  New  England  democrat ;  as  against  Papal  pre- 
isions  and  Jesuitic  intrigues  lie  ia  alihcral-mindcd  Protcstaat.  Bat 
ten  he  refers  to  the  New  England  colonics,  and  to  their  sacrifices 
d  rirtucs,  he  is  not  a  blind  adulator,  for  he  freely  admits  tbeir 
llts  and  criticizes  their  errors. 

A  multitude  of  stirring  and  important  CTcnts  come  to  mind  in  re- 
iding  these  volumes.  One  that  stands  out  most  vividly  is  the 
mtacre  of  the  l->ench  Huguenots  in   Florida  by  Menendez,  followed 

the  stern  veugeance  of  Domiuick  de  Gourgues.      The  Spuriish  fort 

St.  Augustiue,  the  itaud-liilU  around  that  old  town,  and  the  long 
tite  shore  of  Anastusia  Island  opposite — as  well  as  the  rcmabs  of 
B  French  fort  iti  Carolina — havE  had  for  the  present  writer  a  deep 
d  molaocholy  interest  since  Parkmau'a  thrilling  account  of  those 
Igcdiea  was  published.     From  that  early  time  down  to  the  plaoting 

tlie  Cross  of  St.  George  on  the  roek  of  Quebec  wliat  a  succession 

pieturcsquc  figures  appeared  on  the  shifting  nccim !  Pioneers, 
3ors,  soldiers,  priests,  govcniorsj  with  dreaiDK  of  empire  and  vice* 
pd  state,  reprcscutativca  of  the  Haute  nobleasi;  peasants,  eoureurs 

boiSf  hunters  and  trappers,  wily  traders,  sctgncura  tike  De  Saiot 
ibUu,  and  patriarchs  tike  Sir  William  Johnson,  surrounded  by  dusky 
fcgars  in  their  sylvan  harems,  tliick-wittcd  parvenus  like  Sir  William 
lips,  grave  young  leaders  like  Washington,  with  destiny  in  their 
Im  eyes,  dark  and  powerful  Napoleons  of  the  woods,  like  Pontiac, 
rangeliuea  of  ruined,  hapless  Acadia,  and  heroes  like  Montcalm  and 
olfc,  whose  fame  is  united  for  ever  t 

Comment  upon  the  separate  volumes  would  lead  us  too  far.  It 
enough  to  indicate  their  quality,  and  the  importauce  of  the  subject 
r  oil  readers  of  Knglish.  It  may  be  added  that  the  thoroughue»s 
!Ui  which  Parkmaa  has  done  bis  work  readers  it  quite  anlikely  that 
y  later  historian  will  supplant  him.  His  works  have  a  solid  founda- 
n,  and  will  endure,  Bomutbing  which  caunot  be  said  with  certainty 

some  of  the  most  brilliairt  histories  written  ia  the  ti'nited  States. 

X  X  2 
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Farlcman  is  rather  above  middle  height,  slender  and  sinewy,  vitli 
a  thin  bat  agreeable  and  thoughtful  face,  and  engaging  maimen. 
He  lives  in  summer  at  Jamaica  Plain,  one  of  the  suhnrbs  of  Boston, 
where  he  is  noted  as  a  successful  cultivator  of  roses,  a  taste  which  he 
shares  with  the  venerable  Bancroft.  In  winter  he  lives  in  Chestnut 
Street,  Boston,  on  what  is  known  as  Beacon  Hill,  near  the  beautiful 
Common,  and  but  a  short  distance  from  the  house  once  occupied  by 
Frescott  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Bancroft  once  lived  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Common,  and  that  Motley  also  lived  on  Beacon 
Hill ;  so  that  the  four  leading  American  historians  were  residents  of 
the  same  part  of  one  city,  and  were  virtually  neighboura. 

F.  H.  Unuekwood. 


[Note  to  page  GaC. — The  statemeat  that  "  the  French  part  of  its  peq)]e  bu 
hardly  held  ita  ground  "  in  Canada,  refers  to  the  Doaiinion  as  a  whole ;  it  « 
not  true  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  by  itself.  There  the  French  are  increuiog, 
in  account  of  having  Urge  families,  at  a  rate  far  beyond  that  of  the  Britialt-] 
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MR.  DAVITT'S   TREATMENT   OP   IRISH 
STATISTICS. 


IIK  Irish  landlords  have  appealed  for  compensation.      Under  tliese 

circuRistancrs  Mr.  AlicliacI  I)a.ntt  has  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  "  to 

arn  the  people  of  England  of  the  true  charantcr  of  the  claimants.'' 

u  performing  this  ucighbourly  olfico  Mr.  Daritt  has  paraded  boforo 

>e  pubhc  a  mass  of  statistics.     M'itb  these  statistics  I  propone  to  deal, 

pointing  out  that,  -white  some  of  them  Iibtc  been  inacourately 

ted,  others,  owing   to  certain  omissions   nnd  the  novel  method  of 

escDtnicnt  odoptrdj  are,  though  correctl/  given,  calculated  only  to 

cure  the  very    matter  which  they  profess  to  illustrate.     Tu  adopt 

iny  other  course  would  entail  a  dereliction  ou  my  part  of  that  socijil 

Juty  which  Mr,  Davit  t  is  at  such  paics  to  perform,     1  projM)s«,  howercr, 

^    confine  myself  to  a  criticism  of  the»e  statistica,  and  to  a  aliort  com- 

BXit  on  the  iuterpretations  placed  upon  them. 

"^Vith  the  claim  of  the  Irish  landlords  and  their  positiou  relative  to 
*  iSnglish  people,  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do,  and  for  two  reasons.  In 
I  first  place,  bceaiise  the  attacks  now  habitually  made  upon  the  rights 
7  fish  landlords  in  their  own  property  have  been  sulflcieutly  dealt 
la.  notably  by  Professor  A.  V.  Dicey,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
t'x>£MroRAav  Review  ;  iu  the  second  place,  because  such  a  courac 
C  submit,  by  no  means  essential  to  the  completeness  of  an  answer 
jVtr.  Davitt.  For  thongh  ilr.  Davitt  begins  by  exposing  the 
Slccdncss  of  the  Irish  landlords  for  the  benefit  of  the  English 
•  pic,  yet  long  before  he  has  got  midway  through  his  argument 
'  English  people  are  forgotten,  and  he  unexpectedly  concludes  with 
appeal  to  the  Irish  landlords  to  make  terms  with  tbeir  adrersary 
i^ilst  they  are  in  the  way  with  him.  Aud  with  Mr.  Uaritt  for  their 
versary,  it  is  ueedJfK^^  asy  that  the  terms  arc  Home  Hule  v 
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Mr.  llcnry  Georf;e.  It  is  impossible  to rcdacc  the  discuwton  of  ti 
threadbare  themes  vitliin  tlis  limits  of  au  article  uuIcsb  i£t.  BaTitt*! 
mctliod  of  sliort  but  conCdent  asKerlion  is  adopted.  The  advuitage, 
howcvcfj  of  piiMlnhing^  an  opinion  u^koti  tbein  unaccompuiied  hv  tbe 
lengthy  argiiiRcnta  required  for  its  support  apjKrars  to  be  more  tEua 
doubtful.  With  statistics  it  is  otherwise;  a  correct  is,  ia  most  cwft 
as  short  as  an  incorrect  statement  of  figures.  It  i&  only  the  capacity 
for  wakiog  the  former  nhich  appears  to  be  the  rarer  gift  of  forttue. 

Ncglccliug,  then,  for  the  rcasotiH  given,  the  initial  address  to  llu 
Eugliah  pcuple  and  tbe  final  appeal  to  the  Irish  landtorda,  we  find  Hk 
body  of  this  TCrsatile  plea  to  consist  in  two  seta  of  Btatiitics  Froo 
the  fir^t  set,  wtiirb  n  a  carefully  compiled  scleclion  from  tbe  Tablcs<4 
reductions  in  rent  adjudicated  under  tbi:  Laud  Lun  (Ireland)  Act,  Mr. 
Dayitt  drairs  au  inference — riz.,  "  that  the  landlords  of  Ireland  Iiafe 
pushed  their  legal  powcn)  far  beyond  the  limits  of  moral  SAOdioii." 
The  second  net,  composed  of  some  statistics  of  emigration,  inhiliitej 
bouses,  oiitrngcs,  and  poor  rcliefj  be  introduces  with  au  nascnioo,ts 
wit,  thut  IriHh  laiidlordixm,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  gather,  IriUi  land- 
lordisui  to  the  cxcla<tiou  of  all  other  causes,  is  alone  rcsponsibte  fiv 
all  the  evils  nbicl  they  disclose. 

Neither  tbe  muiincr  in  vbtnb  the  first  statistics  arc  prcscntcO  cor 
the  inference  deduced  frooi  them  can  be  allowed  to  pus  unchallenged. 
Mr.  Davitt  doubts  "  very  much  vhctber  tbe  extent  to  which  net- 
renting  has  prevailed  in  Ireland  in  at  all  adequately  realiied  ia 
England.  General  averages  do  not/'  in  his  opinion,  "convey  to  tbe 
public  any  such  vivid  impres!>!on  as  tbe  statement  of  tbe  fncls  iu  s 
few  cases."  Admitting,  for  tbe  sake  of  argument,  and  only  for  i 
moment,  that  a  large  reduction  proves  the  origioal  rent  to  hare  fwn 
unfair,  Ami.  looking  at  the  matter  from  Mr.  Davitt's  point  of  mw, 
it  is  bard,  at  any  rate  for  a  Saxon  mind,  to  understand  how  an  tm- 
prcssion  of  extent  can  be  better  conveyed  by  preferring  a  statenait 
of  individual  eases  to  one  of  averages.  A  cine  to  this  mystery  sur 
lie  in  the  epithet "  vivid,"  By  a  "  vivid  impression  "  we  are,  poniblj, 
to  uuderataud  one  which  does  not  tally  exactly  with  the  facts  of  tlie 
case.  If  this  is  su,  Mr.  Davitt,  even  before  engaging  oa  hii  aesni 
for  striking  instances,  snccccds  in  the  one  average  which  be  ioa 
give  in  conveying  a  sufficiently  "  vivid  imprcssioD."  Wc  read  ll*l 
"  the  ileport  of  the  Laud  Commisaion  tells  us  that  tbe  reduction  is 
cases  tried  by  the  Commission  amounts  to  31  per  coat  for  the  ftsr 
ending  August  last."  This  sentence  can  only  bear  two  meaniig;, 
neither  of  whieb  is  in  accordance  with  fact  If  by  "  tbe  cases  trial 
by  the  Comniixsion  "  we  are  to  understand  cases  in  which  rents  Inn 
been  fixed  by  tlir  Irish  Land  ConimiBsion,  then  for  31  per  cent,  vt 
mast  read  25-9  (vide  Report  of  tbe  Irisb  Land  Commission,  AofUl 
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188fi  to  August  188r,  Table  V.).      If,  on  the  other  liaod,  these  words 
are  loosely  used    to  expreas  the  cScct  of  all  the  decisioos  dcUrcrcd 
during  the  lut  jeur  by  the  several   tribunals   having  power  to  lis 
nat«  under  the  Lftad  Act,  wc  arc  entitled  to  ask  why,  out  of  three 
tables,  the  one  showing  the  grca.tcst  reduction    has  been    arbitrarily 
selected  ?      For  by  no  ingenuity  can    thcac  words  be  construed  as 
indicating   the  cases  tried   by  Sub-Corn misftious  (Table  III.)  to  the 
exclusion  or  those   tried   by  the   Irish  Laud  Commisaion  {Tabic  V.) 
and  by  Civil  Bill  Courts  (Table  IX.).     As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  tbe 
reductiona  fixed  by  the  Sub-Commissious  during  the  year  in  question 
ATeraged  31'3  per  cent.,  those  fixed  by  the  two  other  bodicii  averaged 
25*9  and  28-1  per  cent,  rcspcctifcly.     J3ut  to  obtain  an   exhaustive 
ricw  of  the  average  of  re<luction  it  is  necessary,  io  addition  to  rents 
fixedj  to  consider  also  the  agreements  lodged  witb   the   Laud  Com- 
missiou  (Table  XI.)  and   with  tbe  Civil    Bill  Courts  (Table   XIII.) ; 
the  average  of  rcductiou  for  last  year  being  in  the  former  case  17'4 
per  cent,  in  the  latter  but  I4j  per  cent.      I  regret  to  be  obliged  to 
spoil  the  effect  of  Mr.  Davjtt's  picture  by  calling  attention  to  thc«e 
four  tjtblcs,  which  deal  with  the  year  Augu&t   liiUG  to  August  1887, 
and  arc  passed  over  iu  silence  by  Mr,  Daritt.     In  doing  so  some 
"vividuess"   has,  I  fear,  been   unavoidably  sacriitccd.     At  the  risk 
of  an    even    greater    loss    of    that    ornamental    quality,    I    would 
■ubmit  that,  if  an  indictment  of  tbe  morality  of  landlords  is  to  be 
founded  on  the  amount  of  reduction   in    their  rents,  a  wider   basis 
than    the  figures  of  one  year  must  surely  be  necessary  to  support 
such  A  charge.     Difficult  as,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  to  prove  that 
a  reduction  can   ouly  be   due  to  the  fact  that  the  former  rent  waa 
oppressive,  it  is  obrious  that  this  difficulty  is  very  much   iucrcascd 
by  narrowing  the  period  under  consideration.      For   tbe  persistence 
at  abnormal  reductions  uudE>r  varyicig  circumstances  and  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  is,  though  a  weak  one,  tbe  only  plausible  rcasou  for 
bclicriug  "  oppression  "  to  be  the  true  and  single  cflicicnt  cause  of  sucU 
reductions.      If,  then,  vtc  take  the  percentage  of  reduction,  not  for  the 
one  year  selected  by  Mr,  Davitt,  but  fur  the  si\  years  ending  August 
1887,  we  find  it  to  be  iu  decisions  given  by  Sub- Commissions  20'1, 
by  Civil  Bill  Courts  21'2,  iu  agreements   lodged  with   those  Courts 
16-9,  and  in  those  lodged  with  the  Land  Commission  IG'6;   while  in 
tbe  period  from  May  1883  to  August  18S7  (the  longest  in  this  case 
ihown  in  the  llcport)  the  reductions    fixed  by  tbe  Laud  Commissioa 
averaged  no  little  us  ITG   per  cent.      Lest  it  should  be  thuuj^ht  thai 
tbe  cases  of   large  reductions   arc    greatly  in  excess,  and  that  these 
figures  may,  in  consequence,  be  misleading,  I  may  as  well  state  that, 
while  tbe  casea  6xcd  by  Sub-Commissions  with  average   reductions 
of  30-1    per  cent,  numbered    84,1!>8,  and  those  fixed   by  Civil  Bill 
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Courts,  witli  average  reductions  of  2r2  per  cent,  numbered  76^^  . 
the  cases  fixed  by.  or  lodged  with,  tfacai:  and  the  higher  tribanal,  ^.q^^ 
bcariug,  in  each  category,  average  rcducttoQ!i  of  less  than  160  p^j^ 
cent.,  amount  in  all  to  91,90*J. 

]  will  not  describe  as  "  startling"  the  figures  which  I  baTC  dccine<3l 
it  nccetsarj  to  add  to  Mr.  Davitt's  solitary  average.  But  1  ventures 
to  think  that  the  more  complete^  though,  doubtless,  the  less  virid  ^ 
impression  which  they  give  of  the  effect  of  the  Land  Law  in  redncia 
rents  will  come  aa  a  surprise  to  many.  Few  who  read  every  daj  iv 
"  terrible  rack-rents,"  and  who  continuaJIy  hear  the  farmer  iniqnitg 
of  landlords  assumed  as  an  undisputed  clement  in  the  Agraria 
question,  would  suppose  that  the  reductions  decreed  by  a  law,  bsTJc 
powers  to  regulate  rents  by  compulsion,  would  in  so  many  cases  b— 
less  th&u  those  ob«crrable  ou  all  sides  in  Guglaud,  where  no  such  !■« 
exists. 

I  confess  that  I  am  loth  to  abandon  the  study  ol 
averages,"  and  to  turn  my  attention  to  "  facta  in  a  few  cases,"  for 
do  not  in  any  way  share  Mr,  Davitt's  predilection  for  the  lattc: 
He  seems  to  suppose  that  an  hypothesis  gains  in  stability  l=*y 
each  succcsstTC  diminution  of  the  basis  upon  which  it  re»fc_a. 
Gladly  would  I  accept  this  doctrine,  for  then  my  tasic  were  ^^^n 
easy  one  indeed.  Narroning  my  premisses  to  one  fact  ia  tl^e 
Report  of  the  Land  Commtstioners,  and  thus  increasing  by  macmj 
degrees  the  cogency  of  my  reasoning  over  that  of  Jlr.  Davitt.  wtao 
rests  his  case  largely  upon  the  action  of  so  many  as  nine  landlor<3s 
whom  he  names — nnrrowing  my  premisses  to  this  portion  of  oirsj; 
line,  to  be  found  on  page  H  of  the  lleport — 
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I  would  triumphantly  demonstrate,  that  all  rents    in  Ireland  b^M-i 
been    fur  years   ridiculously  low,  and  incidentally,    to  complete 
parallel,    1  should     expose    the  infamy  of   the    eleven     tenimla      nTj 
Fermanagh :    I    should  hold  them   up   to   universal  execration  Aoi 
give   them  to   understand  that,   "  if  strict  justice  were   dooe,  ttwrr 

would  be  compelled  to  *'  pay  the  difference  of  the  "  rents 

which  they  well  knew  they  were  not  morally  entitled  to"  rotain. 

The  table  showing  this  increase  in  the  rents  fixed  in  Co. 
Fermanagh  is  that  which  exhibits  the  effect  of  the  decisions  by  tb 
Iriah    Land  Commission  from  the  2oth  of  May  I&S3  to  the  iihtof 
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ut  1887.  The  same  t&ble  sliovs  that  the  average  increase  upon 
een  coses  deciilecl  duriu^  that  time,  in  Kildare  has  been  U  |ier  cent., 
;bat  in  Meath  iiiuetccn  decisions  have  heeu  given,  with  an  average 
«ec  of  1  per  c«D.t.  But  even  in  the  oue  year  upon  which  Mr. 
tt  hnrpB,  the   year  ending  in    AiigiiRt  lust,  rents  have  in  some 

been  increased.  Tlic  decisions  of  the  Land  Commta^ion  show 
!©.  KUdarc  an  increase  of  211  per  cent.,  in  Quccu's  County 
icreaae  o*"  2  per  ceut.,  and  for  the  whole  province  of  Loinster 
.crease  of  frT  per  oeut. 

am  uufortunatcly  debarred  from  attaching  much  importance  to 
ted  cascs^  1  cauuot,  however,  piisi  frota  tlie  single  facta  culled 
Ir,  Daritt  with  such  circ  from  so  vast  a  field  without  iudicating 

though  intrinsically  of  little  worth,  they  are  very  noticeable  for 
■eoaons.  In  tbe  fir^t  place,  Mr.  Daritt's  admission  that  he  has 
«  submitted  tbe  worst  cases  of  rack-renting  that  have  recently 

under  public  notice  "  is  very  interesting.  And  in  connection 
-this  admission  the  method  which  he  has  deemed  it  advisable  to 
t  in  cshibiLiug  them  is  a  matter  of  even  greater  interest.  By 
rting  from  the  practice  nuirersally  employed  iu  comparing  an  old 
T»itb  a  new  one,  Mr,  Davitt  is  enabled  to  state  the  result  of  hts 
larisons  in  figures  fnr  larger  thnn  any  to  which  the  public  is 
itomed.     The  50«.,   IOOj.,  and   2()0.<,  per  cent,  obtained  by  his 

iar  proccKs,  and  scattered  liberally  through  his  pages,  may  well 
e  the  eye  of  a  casual  reader  and  shake  bis  former  couviction  that, 

10  percent,  was  an  exccptiuuallr  large  rcductioti.  In  considering 
hangc  in  a  rent  necessitated  directly,  as  iu  Kngland,  by  an  altera- 
io  prices,  or  iodircctly  through  a  Land  Court,  as  in  Ireland,  the 

of  the  old  rent  to  the  new  is  the  fact  at  which  all  obscr^xrs  wish 
rive  and  to  see  clearly  stated.     And  this  fact  is  so  stated  on  all 

by  expresstug  the  reduction  as  a  percentage  of  the  original  reut. 
Davitt  alone  gives  the  pcrccutage  of  tbe  excess  of  the  old  rent  over 
lev.  An  example  will  make  this  clear.  The  rent  of  a  farm  is 
);  it  is  reduced  to  .650.  All  authorities,  with  the  exception  of 
Davitt  (vTcn  the  tables  frum  which  ho  has  taken  his  fij^urcs), 
or  ia  calling  this  a  reduction  of  W  per  cent.  Mr.  Davitt  calls 
I  excess  of  100  per  cent.  For  instance,  I  lind  in  bis  article  : 
;w  rent,  .€18;  old  rent,  £37   IK*.;  excess,  £19  18*.     The  excess, 

11  be  seen,  is  more  thau  100  per  cent." 

ich,  then,  is  the  nature  of  Jlr.  Daritt's  first  set  of  statistic*, 
r  consist  of  cases  chosen,  ns  he  tells  us,  "  in  order  the  more 
ly  tu  present  to  the  Kuf^Ush  mind  the  way  iu  wbicb  Irish  laud- 
sm  has  fulfilled  its  fuactioa.'  But  in  the  absence  of  any  further 
!tion  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  "the  Knglish  mind"  will 
ble  to  discover  any  connection  at  all  between  the  falling  of  rents 
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ond  tb«  fuDctioQ  of  I&ndlordiim.     Tbc  whole  prirale   affun,  for 

iiutAncc,  of  the  Kev.  E.  J.  3m;t1i  ore  "vindly"  pmeuted  to  ni,fl 
What  Pan  we  infer  from  them  ?  PoBsibly  since  li!a  rente,  Kkc  tliwe 
of  many  an  Knglisli  lauillord,  have  been  reduced  ou  an  average  of  ^f) 
per  cent.,  thai  his  comfort  ia  this  world  is  eomcvrliac  curtailed.  Mr. 
Davitt  bos  grave  doubta  of  his  aalratioii  iu  the  next.  Here  in  a  aot' 
ehcll  wc  get  the  comparative  nurthlcKsaciu  of  the  '*  English  mind' 
in  draving  eouclnsioDs.  Its  smaller  calibre,  or  some  other  inliemt 
disadvanta^^c  under  which  it  labours,  will  in  like  mauner  preclude  it 
from  adopting  thu  interprets tiou  plac«d  upou  these  statistica.  The 
fact  that  a  fall  m  prices,  the  prevalence  of  agitation,  a  decreasing 
population,  and  many  other  matters  might  equally  well  aoxniat 
in  Ireland,  as  some  of  them  do  in  England,  fur  tbc  ncrcsiity  of 
loircring  rents,  ritiatca  to  its  litnited  naderstanding  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Davitt's  coDteotioQ.  The  consideration,  again,  that  if  the  laodlofd 
is  proved  to  be  a  villain  when  a  rent  is  lowered,  the  tenant  muit 
stand  a  rogue  confessed  when  it  is  raised,  also  gives  pause.  Alio- 
gcther  I  am  afraid  that  ]^fr.  Baritt  will  bo  disappointed  in  thomeottl 
capacities  of  his  audience.  They  will,  I  fear,  find  it  as  hard  to  blicr 
the  moral  turpitude  of  Irish  landlords  from  the  few  Jigurea  beteb 
forth,  as  to  argue  with  him  from  tbc  impoveriTihed  (X>ndition  uf  poor 
Mr.  Smyth's  jKickct  to  the  possible  retribution  which  awaits  hiaia 
another  life. 

The  second  set  of  statistics  are,  as  I  have  said,  ititrodncml  by  aa  stier* 
tion.  To  speak,  more  accurately,  they  positively  bristle  with  usertiau 
and  implications.  Let  me  disengage  from  the  context  a  certain  nomber, 
and  proceed  to  consider  them.  Wc  read,  "  the  government  of  llie 
country  was  placed  nbsolutcly  in  their  bands;"  that  is,  in  the  )i*a6t 
of  the  landlords.  "  What  account  can  they  give  of  their  sievanUf 
to  the  Sngliab  people?"  In  Air.  Da%'itt's  impressive  words,  "llo 
awfol  record  is  before  the  world."  And  here  follow  statistic*  rf 
emigration,  of  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  inliabitcd  houses,  aodrf 
eviction.  Three  things  are  here  implied — (!)  That  tlie  landloi^i 
are  rcspdnsihle  for  all  emigration  and  for  every  falling  off  id  tlie 
number  of  inhabited  houses.  (2)  That  all  emigration  is  ao 
(3)  That  the  same  may  he  said  of  each  decrease  in  the  number 
houses.  Now,  it  is  clear  ihat  the  only  value,  in  so  (arasMr.  Dsvitt'i 
argument  is  concerned,  of  the  iirst  tno  scries  of  figures,  must  be  fooBd 
in  the  implications  bound  up  with  them.  If  the  subjects  tbcy  Ulnt- 
tratc  are  uot  evils,  tlicKB  figures  evidently  furnish  no  weapon  for  kii 
onslaught  upon  the  landlords.  But  how  hard  it  would  be  to  prort 
that  in  the  case  of  Ireland  emigration  is  an  evil !  Upon  this  snl^tct 
I  will  content  myself  by  submitting  two  considerations.  (1)  1^ 
districtii  from  which  the  stream  of  emigration  has  been  most  itnnri^- 
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able,  both  for  its  Totume  auil  persistence,  arc  still  knovn  as  "  the 
congcated  districts."  (2)  According  to  Mr.  Oladstouc'a  sliowiug^ 
speaking  io  the  House  oE  Commooa,  April  18,  IHHT,  four  milllous  of 
emigraDta  are  estimated  to  have  amassed  ncalth  ia  their  adopted 
CDUDtries  to  the  amount  of  j6655,00O,0OO,  and  to  hate  sent  home  to 
their  friciids  .£39,(KK),Ot)0.  It  in  wholly  inconcciTable  that  any  »>"cb 
result  could  have  be«n  obtained  witUiii  the  more  rcstrictt-d  limits  of 
Ireland.  Asd  if  ao^  hovr  are  we  to  believe  that  emigratiou  lias  in  any 
way  injured  the  mattrial  prosperity  of  those  who  nrmaincd,  or  of  those 
vho  crossed  the  »a  ?  It  is  iutcrcsting  to  note  in  this  connection  that^ 
BO  lately  as  iu  1883,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Oorcrnment  legislated  foi  the 
pur|X)8e  of  encouragiug  State-aided  emigration. 

"  Then  we  owe  it  to  the  Irish  landlordism  that  the  number  of 
inhabited  honsCR,  which  was  1,338,830  in  I8bl,  fell  to  9G1,380  in 
1861."  Mr.  Dat'itt  Heenis  lo  suppose  that  the  diminution  in  the 
number  of  the  population,  and  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  the 
hoQses,  are  two  separate  national  calamities,  for  both  of  which  the  land- 
lords are  to  be  made  responsible.  To  mc  it  seems  that  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  houses  is  due  to  the  diminution  iu  the  number 
of  the  population  ;  that  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  popula- 
tion has  proved  an  injury  neither  to  those  who  have  gone  nor  to 
those  who  remain;  and  that  whether  it  be  an  injury  or  not  it  is  in 
no  way  due  to  the  action  uf  the  landlords,  but  to  well-kaowu 
economic  causes,  the  most  striking  and  important  of  which  was  the 
terrible  potato  famine  of  18KI. 

Whatever  may  be  thought,  however,  of  these  general  propositions 
on  the  eabject  of  population,  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  in  his  treat- 
tscnt  of  emigration  statistics  Mr.  Pavitt  has  surpassed  himself.  They 
are  at  ou(.*c  the  shortest  and  most  astonishing  feature  iu  his  case.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  our  miiuta  arc  iirat  prepared  for  their  due  recep- 
tion by  one  of  those  general  assertions,  already  alluded  to,  which  act 
iuTariibly  as  harbingers  to  each  item  of  Mr.  Davitt's  statistical  iufor- 
matiou.  the  number  of  cviirtcd  families,  and,  we  are  left  ta  suppose, 
the  number  also  uf  houHCs  levelled]  is  in  this  case  heralded,  lest  it 
should  miis  its  proper  effect,  by  the  following  anaounccmcnt : — "  la 
no  other  country  iu  the  world  ia  a  landlord  permitted  to  destroy  his 
debtor's  property.''  It  is  given  to  few  to  possess  the  imiverssl  know- 
ledge necessary  to  a  contradiction  of  this  proposition.  But  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  in  how  many  countries  in  the  world  it  is  not  in  the 
landlord's  power  firat  to  take  the  property  of  a  defaulting  tenant,  and 
tlica  to  destroy  it.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  case  of  France.  In 
a  rc[)ort  on  Agriculture,  by  Mr.  Vice-Consul  ^VarburtoD,  at  La 
RochcUc,  published  by  the  I^'orcign  Office  at  the  price  of  one  penny^ 
I  find  on  page  3  the  following  paragraph : — 
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"  Evrry  tcnttnt  u  boumd  to  pay  lija  Iwlf-j^eair'a  r«at  tiie  day  it  becomu  du 
^bere  they  of^eo  {my  before)  ;  if  h«  doc«  m>l  Jo  m  ....  bio  landtord  Kndt 
bim,  by  &  'Htii&aier,'  what  ia  milvd  a  '  uonitiiiindeineiit,'  whiub  >(  anotlct 
oiderJDg  biiu  to  piiy  Kt  once,  uii<3t:r  }>aiu  of  n  Mixure.  Tbe  Uw  gives  him 
twrnly-  four  Iiours  to  obey  tb  U  order,  and  tlien  if  h«  has  not  paid,  ibe  Uuinet, 
iviOiotit  any  decree  or  jiroccn  from  a  legiil  court,  takw  i>d«h*-*uod  of  tisf 
tbinft  in  lh«  place,  furming  Mock,  implpm^ntu,  cropn,  fiirnitiir*,  tnoaey,  <t 
anycbiD^  else  lie  mny  find — all  goes  to  eatiify  tbe  claim  for  rent,  to  the  exclo- 
aioti  of  iiiiy  otiier  debu." 

3^or  would  Mr.  Baritt'ii  (lictum,  I  infer  from  a  (luotatian  plica 
in  the  "  Ilistorj  of  European  MotRls,"  npply  to  the  practicM 
of  landlonli)  in  clsssical  times.  Mr  Lceky,  in  illustrstiag  the 
Stoic  view  of  fiuicidc,  quotes  from  Mnsonius  :- — "  Just  aa  a  Iind* 
lortl  who  has  not  received  his  rent  pulls  down  the  doors,  rtmwm 
the  raflcrs,  and  Jilla  up  the  wellj  so  I  aecm  to  he  dnvoa  out  of 
this  little  body."  I  leave  this  aiisertion  and  pass  to  the  groutf 
iuaccurate  statement  to  which  it  forma  tbe  preface.  "  It  i*  colcn- 
latcd  that,  from  IH4'J  to  1882,  482,000  families  were  actually 
evicted."  The  only  existing  information  from  which  any  calculation 
of  the  kiad  esii  be  made  is  ao  ^iDiplo  iu  ito  character  that  it  ia  difiicu't 
to  account  for  the  failure  of  the  many  who  have  attempted  it.  The 
first  slalistioa  of  eviction  were  published  on  the  8th  of  April  ISSl,  b' 
the  late  Mr.  Forster,  the  Chief  Secretary  at  that  time.*  Tbcy  g»« 
returns  for  the  yearn  18l9  to  1880  inclusive,  and  a  total  of  the  numW 
of  families  evicted  during  that  period.  This  total  waa  90,10".  A 
return  wan  published  for  the  year  1881 ,  showing  the  number  of  familiM 
evicted  to  be  3415  ;  and  a  similar  return  for  tbe  year  1882,  slioffiiiS 
that  uumbcr  to  be  5201.  The  calculation,  it  will  be  seen,  coQsiltt>ii 
adding  these  three  totals  together.  The  sum  obtained,  98,723,  is  the 
the  retjuirtd  number  of  familiea  actually  evicted  from  I84U  to  188-- 
tJuder  these  circiimBtaiices,  it  vtas  a  matter  of  some  surprise  to  ^^^ 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  House  of  Commons,  April  IS,  1887,  quoliog 
the  number  of  persons  evictal  at  .1,608,000  on  the  authority  of  * 
certain  Mr.  Mulhatl.  It  wan  astonishing  that  any  one  profcasin J  tW 
sligbtc&t  acquaiutatice  with  Irish  aitair^  should  go  out  of  bis  waj  t'^ 
quote  the  figures  of  a  statist  living  at  Bucuoa  Ayrc».  And  tbi«  *•• 
all  tbe  more  aHtonishing  in  the  easu  of  the  head  of  the  GovorouitQ* 
which  first  published  the  only  lio»d  fide  slatisticsof  cviclioas  fortl"''* 
years.  Curious  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  error  may  have  been,  tbat  of  J"' 
Davitt  by  far  transcends  it  in  t]ie  power  of  compelling  wonder.  F"'- 
in  July  last,  Mr.  Balfour  pointed  out  in  tbe  House  of  ComiuoDt  ih*' 
Mr.  Mulh-ill  had  taken  the  number  of  persona  given  in  the  oflie* 
return,  and,  although  the  number  of  persons  and  that  of  fanii'''' 
vcre  printed   iu  parallel  columus,  had   assumed  tbe  persons  lo  ^ 
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JMnilics  and  multiplied  their  number  by  sovec,  thus  obtaiuiog  the 
Igure  quoted  by  Mr.  Olitdstone.  This  speecli  was  of  counic  reported 
iith,  I  suppose,  more  or  less  acciimcy  in  most  of  the  newspapers  of 
[he  Uuited  Kingdom.  Noris  tliiiull;  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bnlfbur  to 
k  oorrcnpoodcRt,  indicatitig  this  very  error,  was  published  through  the 

C88  Association    at  the  end  of  July.      A  lctti;r  to  the  same  ofTect 

:arcd  in  the  Times  of  September  7,  and  aoothcr,    with  a  like 

port,  in  the   Standard  of  September  22.      These  letters  were 

ticed  ill-  more  than  one  of  the  evening  paper*.  Ppofesneur  A.  dc 
PoTiUe  contributed  nn  article  on  the  subject  to  the  Journnl  tie 
^alhtif/ue  de  Paris.   iV  gloomy  shadow  h  cast  over  the  prospect  of  the 

ish  cj^uestion  ever  being  elenred  up,  uheu  we  find  a  professed  expert 
Irish  affairs,   and  oue    wlioac  lestiiaony  will   be  in   many  places 

ilicrcd,  so  doubly  uufortuuate.      It  U  a  stringc  mischance  for  such 
i  tnao,  first  to  be  i){uoruut  of  the  returns  of  cvictioua,  and  then    to 
I8VC   overlooked   so  many  notices  in  the   press,   any  one  of    which 
rould  have  given  bim  the  information  he  rc()nired. 

I  cannot  leave  the  figure  1)S,72:J  without  noticing  that  it  ineludea 
kn  unknown  number  of  sub-tcuatit^,  whose  eviction  was  merely  formal 

d  only  for  the  purpose  of  legally  completing  the   erictioa   of  the 
die-man  or  tenant  who  held  directly  from  the  landlord.      It  also 

dndea  an  uukuowu  number  of  cases  in  which  eviction  was  efTcctcd 

the  suit  of  other  creditors  than  the  landlord.*     The  rcturua  shov 

at  in  '^5,749  cases  the  tenant  or  sub-tenant  was  rc-admitled  on  the 
lay  of  eviction,  cither  as  a  tenant  or  as  a  caretnkcr.  They  do  not  show 
low  raauy,  and  the  number  mast  be  a  large  one,  were  subacqucutly 
te-admicted  during  the  legal  period  of  redemption. 

"  Then,"  Mr.  Davitt  asserts,  more  sao,  "  these  evictions  have  been 

ic  fruitbful  source  of  crime."     To  remove  all  doubt  upon  Ibis  point 

c  years  arc  picked  out  from  among  the  last  thirty-two,  and  arranged 
show  that  the  number  uf  outrage!!  Taries  with  that  of  cvictious. 

do  not  know  any  appropriate  epithet  for  this  method  of  soleetioii; 
Ik  is  plain,  however,  that  none  save  tbe  years  fittest  for  Mr.  Davjlt's 

uteulion  survive.      If  in  the  place  of  this  selection  the  last  seren- 
u  years  are  taken,  and  two  curves  are  drawn  showing  the  fluctua- 

ionii  in  the  number  of  outrages  and  of  evictions  respectively,  it  is 
nflicicutly  apparent  that  these  jjurabers  do  not  vary  uniformly.  The 
lumber  of  evictions  between  '70  and  '71  only  fell  IS  per  cent.;  that 
f  outrages  75  per  cent  In  '73  and  '71  evictions  rise  slightly,  and 
iQtrages  fall.  In  '75,  '7tt,  and  '77  evictions  fall,  and  outrages  rise. 
n  '82  erietions  rise  52  per  cent.,  and  outrages  fall  36J  per  cent  In 
H  a  large  rise  in  evictions  ia  accompanied  by  a  &11  in  outrages;  in  the 

*  Thf»c  cl iMM  were  dirtiagniahcit  for  the  first  time  in  tbo official  ■tatiatii:aaM6S7- 
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next  year  n  tienvr  fall  in  the  former  coincides  vith  a  rise  in  the  Uuer. 
It  is  evideot  that  tbc  coancction  between  eviction*  and  outragn,  i| 
such  a  connection  exUts,  ift  not  illustrated  by comparinff  their  ttatittiit?.* 
IF  it  could  be  stiovn  that  a  scries  of  events  bss  existed  witb  whteh  t^« 
statistics  of  ontrages  do  vary  concomitauttyj  we  should  be  at  U^rt 
to  believe  that  tbe  facts  com|)oftiiig  tbat  series  vere  poaiibly  am. 
uectcd  frith  Agrsriau  outrage,  in  some  vay,  as  cause  and  effect. 

Tbat  such  »  series  ciists  in  tlie  criminal  legislation  for  IreUnd  ii, 
I  thinkj  shown  very  clearly  in  tbc  followiug  table  : — 


1S70    "  PtAcc  I'rMWTiition  Act" 
IKTS    1hi»  Act  tTM  ItgbUvccl. 

1880  „        „         drojiiXMl. 

1881  "I'MJtcelioij   of  r«naa    and 

Pn»p*rty  Act." 

1882  "  Pr«vontioit  of  Crimos  Act." 


I8;0to  ISil...TklliB«n)tTBcea75  wrectt. 

i8r5tois;«...iu«i„      „     sat  „   . 

■I         '°l    l>     ■• 
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The  stntistics  of  jioor  relief  are  the  last  matter  I  have  to  notice. 
The  cost  entailed  upon  the  country  in  its  admiuistratJon  is,  of  course, 
on  Mr.  Davitt's  theory,  also  Co  be  set  down  against  tbe  landlonU.    1 
cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Davittis  unwise  io  directing  attentiaata 
this  matter.    The  acamlaloui  malpractices  of  the  gnardiaos  in  dUtritinl- 
ing  the  grant  luiide  lastyunr  tothe  Wrstcrii  Unions  are  stilt  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  the  public,     ilow  Ireland  wuuld  have  fared   in  tbc  put 
but  for  tbc  generous  and  timely  assistance  of  England  may  be  jadgtd 
from  a  statemout  made    by  Mr.  Heiiry  H.  Fowlor,    M.P.,  Secretary 
At  that  time  to  tlic  Treasury,  in  the  House  of  Commona,  April  6,  1886 
— a  statement  to  tbe  efTeet  that  out  of  remissions  upon  Iriah  lotoi 
amountiug  to  a  total  of  .feU,14O,002,  so   large   a  sum  as  .£7,0-18,375 
stood  for  remissions  upon  loans  made  to  relieve  famine  and  diatrcM. 

In  the  general  condemnation  of  tbc  landlords  following  these 
AtaUstics,  aud  preceding  the  final  appeal  to  their  interests,  tho  opinioa 
is  quoted  of  an  anonymous  writer  to  the  Times  of  thirty-five  yean, 
agn.  Kleewbcre  we  are  forhidden  to  set  agaiuit  this  attack 
favourable  juilgment  pronounced  by  Mr.  Gladstone  iu  1881,  alth 
he  spoke  at  tho  time  as  a  responsible  Minister  from  bis  place 
Parliament.  So  I>e  it.  1  am  aware  that  the  Irish  party,  as  a  whole, 
has  a  great  contempt  for  all  the  opinions  expressed  by  their  prrsrat 
leaders  before  tbc  introduction  of  Air.  (iladatonc's  Home  Hule  Bill. 
Will  they  despise  the  following  report  of  a  portion  of  a  speech 
delivered,  sub8Ct|uenIly  to  that  event,  by  Lord  Spencer,  at  Bristol, 
upon  June  23,  1880? — "He    believed    tbe  KugliNb  Government  bad 

-*  In  ranking  thi*  coinri^rJwD  I  ha\-«  csduUod  ihr«at«niiig  l*t(«CB  fNn"lfnnBal 

c'itraj[(M.''  In  thn  cue  n[  thoyckr  1870,  tbrektening  letten  amwl  dirtiUBBriM frM'* 
iitbvrfrirms  of  intiiriidntidn.  I  Iihvo  thorvfors  onninwl  thit  in  Uwt  yov  lE^  tan  Ikl  i 
aamg  [iroporliaa  to  tb«  otbor  fomu  u  ia  Ui«  next  CDSiitng  ttm*  yosfa. 
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mprored  the  condition  of  Ireland  in  these  respecta,  and  the  Irish 
low  were  better  educated,  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and  in  better 
nrcnmstances,  in  every  respect,  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago." 

I  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  mere  abuse  of  the  Irish  landlords 
vith  which  the  article  I  have  been  considering  is  freely  spiced. 
"  Their  statements  to  Lord  Salisbury  cannot  he  relied  upon  in  any 
respect ; "  "  The  public  conscience  of  England  has  been  shocked  by 
the  barbarities  of  which  Irish  landlordism  has  been  guilty,"  &c. 
Stripped  of  such  Celtic  ornaments,  the  argument  of  Mr.  Davitt 
appears  to  me  as  naked  and  vulnerable  as  the  body  of  an  ancient  Gaul 
deprived  of  his  torque  and  shield.  But  I  am  under  no  illusion. 
Without  a  doubt  the  same  imaginary  statistics  and  the  same  fantastic 
usertions  will  figure  in  the  next  kindred  contribution  to  the  Irish 
question.  I  lay  down  my  pen  convinced  that  the  483,000  evicted 
ttmilies  will  still  hold  a  prominent  place  in  Irish  controversy. 

Georqe  Wyndhah. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  BOARD 
SCHOOLS. 


THE  irorda  Technical  K<lucation  Lave  now  tiro  distinct  meanin^i-' 
one,  tLe  tcnchiug  of  a  specific  art  or  trade;  the  other,  instro^ 
tiun  iu  L-kniciitary  scieoce  beatiag  on  sU  artii  or  tradi-a,  and  (>>« 
tr&miti^  of  the  hand  and  eye,  which  together  facilitRt«  the  acquisiiioo 
of  nuy  art  or  liandicraft  the  pupil  may  select  when  he  quits  IW 
school  for  the  workshop.  It  ia  vith  Technical  ICdueation  ia  tl 
latter  sciiKC  thi'  following  pages  eudearour  to  deal. 

Fur  several  years  a  feeling  of  alarm  has  been  growing  up  in 
country  that  we  shell  looe  our  position  aa  one  of  the  first,  if  not  t^ 
Rnt,  iudustnat  nation  iu  thu  norld.  Foreign  manufacturcst  it  '* 
Baid,  arc  driving  our  goocU  ftam  the  markets  abroad,  while  foi&P 
artieans  arc  taking  the  place  of  British  handicraftsmen  in  our  «^ 
midBt.  i'rec  Trade  baa  opened  oor  port*  to  all  foreign-made  gDOii*^ 
while  the  Protective  policy  pursued  by  moat  Coutincutal  uatious  prt' 
vents  a  lilie  sale  of  our  goods  abroad.  Our  complete  political  freed^ 
alao  naturally  attracts  foreigners  to  our  sborcs,  who,  it  is  alleged,*'*' 
by  thi^  superiority  aud  cheapucisa  of  their  work,  able  to  undersell''''^ 
OWD  artisans. 

If  thcKc  allegations  be  true — and,  though  there  may  be  flO"*'^ 
cxBggeralioii,  tliey  have  uu  doubt  a  large  aubatratum  of  truth— "li*' 
must  be  done  to  prevent  our  losing  our  place  among  tbe  usticm^' 
Free  Trade  we  caunot  abandon,  aud  we  must  console  ourselves  untie'' 
our  present  trials  by  tbc  fact  that  our  sufferings  from  bad  trade  ti*^ 
not  been  greater  than,  if  to  great  as,  those  of  other  countries  ia  vh'"* 
a  Protective  policy  has  prevailed.  Nor  can  we  prevent  foreigners  fr"" 
settling  among  us.  It  would  indeed  be  most  unfair  in  us  to  d"*' 
them  away,  when  our  own  sous  aid  daughtcra  go  to  seek  their  fortuuo 
all  over  the  world.     Moreover^  such  a  course  would  be  ahortsiglitf^ 
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ia  tlin  extreme,  u  ne  aliould,  mtbout  doubt,  provoke   rcprlsaU  from 

other  Qatious.      Ha])pily  for  us,  ibc  alarni  lest  we  should  lose  our 

position  hiu  created  the  desire  to  find  some  mo«tis  of  ftvertiug  the 

threatened  evil.     This  desire  hns  been  slowly  spresding,  until  rcceut 

iBvent*  seem  to  show  that  the  ii:t.tioii  is  at  last  thoroughly  aroused  aud 

finll  hurriedly  seeV  the    remedy  we  need.     It  must    be    horue    in 

mind,  however,  that  iu  our  haste  vu  may  fall  iuto  errors  we  might 

bave  avoided  hod  we  bceu  earlier  aware  of  our  daogcri  aud  had  wc 

Keu  able  to  adopt  our  remciliid  measures  with  ^reatsr  delibcnitiun. 

'\^'e  may,  therefore,  expect  that  faUc  steps  will   be  taken,  eooacr  or 

ater  to  be  retrieved,  before  wc  succeed  in  nSbrding  to  our  artisans 

the  menns  by  which  thuy  may  hold  their  owu  against  other  DatioDs. 

£Iorc  thau  the  superiority  a  wholesome  rivalry  may  obtain  wc  ought 

not  to  desire.     That  the  success  of  ouo  country  must  cause  the  ruin 

if  another  is  a  propositiou  too  rcvolliug  for  eouuteuauce.     No  doubt 

here  will  be  sufTcriug  duriug  the  udjustmeut  of  various  iudustrtes 

letwecu  uatiou  and  nation,  but  iu  the  long  run  it  will  be  fouud  that 

there  is  room  for  erery  couutrj'  to  exercise  the  industry  best  suited 

its  climate  and  espabilitics. 

The  foreigu  artisan  comes  to  England  because  ho  has  a  rcosOQ- 
ible  expectatiou  that  he  will  be  able  to  support  himself  here  by  the 
rork  of  his  hands.  What  reason  has  he  for  eutcrtaiuiug  this  expecta- 
tou?  It  must  be  coufcs!icd  that  he  can  work  cheaper,  and  in  some 
scs  better,  than  our  own  artisans.  Tlic  cheapness  of  his  labour  I 
3o  not  propose  to  discucis.  It  i»  a  characteristic  which  will  ccaec  as 
iDou  OS  the  foreigner  appreciates  the  greater  comfort  our  artisana 
Djoy.  the  shorter  hours  they  work,  aud  the  better  sanitary  couditiooa 
indcr  which  they  may  live — all  requiring  a  larger  income  than  is 
RifQciont  tu  procure  the  bare  ucoossartL's  of  life.  The  superiority  of 
ork  ia  the  real  point  to  which  wc  must  turu  our  attention.  Wc 
Kannot  admit  that  the  intelligence  of  the  furcigncr  a  greater  than 
hvX  oi  mir  own  countrymen.  Ia  it  not  that  his  intelligence  is 
more  completely  drawn  out  by  the  better  education  he  receives — aa 
education  more  fitted  to  prcpnrc  him  for  the  struggle  of  his  future 
life  than  that  which  wc  afford  to  the  childreu  of  the  working  elaweB 
it  home? 

AVliile  providing  a  certain  education  for  the  head,  we  have  neg- 
lected that  of  the  hand.  Our  neighbours  have  been  wiser  iu 
ttieir  gcncrstion,  and  hence  the  superiority  of  the  foreign  artisan. 
I  most,  however,  on  no  account  be  understood  to  he  making  a 
weeping  oswrtioa  that  every  foreign  artisan,  of  whatever  kind  or 
from  whatever  country,  excels  his  English  collaborator.  Iu  many 
trades,  I  believe,  the  British  artisau  is  inferior  to  none.  Ncverthe- 
the  foreign  handicrafts mau  in  some  departments  of  trade  is 
Iteginning  to  take  the  place  of  our  native  workers.     For   instance, 
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it  hu  been  statcfl  by  muster  tuiiora  th&t  Ihc  foreign  jourueyman 
driving  out  the  uutive  workmsn.  Our  lads,  except  those  farovgl 
up  in  reforoiatoricH,  iudustrial  or  pnupcr  schooU,  or  orphsnagat^ 
arc  not  taught  to  use  the  needle  Hullk-icutly  early  to  give  lliem 
the  dexterity  csscutint  to  make  u  ^nd  ncedleman.  Doabtlcss,  il  i 
tbia  lack  of  manual  dexterity  which  binders  our  artisans  in  varioi 
employments  from  becoming  as  good  workers  us  tbcir  foreign  coinpecn>' 
EQbrts  arc,  I  l)elieTe,  being  made  in  various  ports  of  the  cwintrr 
to  supply  this  want  in  our  primary  cducatioQ.  1  will  deal  ctiiefli 
with  those  of  the  Loudon  School  Board,  because  I  have  but  Ittdc 
acquaiatauce  with  what  has  beeu  achieved  iu  the  proviuces  or  among 
voluntary  schools  iu  the  metropolis. 

In  the  infant  deparlmeuts  under  our  Board,  boy*  have  for  DiaoT 
years  been  more  or  less  taught  to  use  their  fiTigers  in  icwicf;,  knii- 
ting,  modelling,  and  other  Kindergarten  occupations ;  but  at  sevea 
years  of  age,  when  they  enter  the  boys'  department,  they  drop  JI 
the  manual  occupations  tbey  have  before  practiwcl,  with  the  excepiion 
of  drawing  and  writing,  which  only  exercise  the  right  hand,  and  tbi 
in  an  incumplcle  m&nuer.  Girls  have,  meanwhile,  had  an  advantift 
ID  this  respect  over  their  brothers — one  of  those  rare  instances  in 
which  the  fcmnlc  has  been  better  treated  than  the  male.  The  )axA 
training  carried  on  in  the  infants'  department  is  continued  in  the  jprli 
school  by  means  of  pltiio  sc^fing  and  elementary  cooking — bindi- 
crafts,  if  vre  may  so  call  them,  which  are  intimately  cuancctcd  "itl^ 
the  occupalions  uf  their  future  life.  This  instruction  givei  girls  tliii 
dexterity  of  hand  which  prepares  them  at  a  more  mature  age  for  tte 
specific  training  by  which  they  may  become  skilful  professors  of  tl" 
culinary  or  the  dressmaking  art.  Hut  when  a  kd  of  thirtcea  <« 
fourteen  begins  to  learn  his  trade,  he  has  lost  any  little  msiun' 
dexterity  he  may  have  acquired  in  the  infant  school;  and  (bit  l>c 
must  regain  before  he  can  achieve  success  in  his  handicraft — often  > 
tedious,  and  sometimes,  it  would  appear,  an  impossible  proc«S 
because,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  his  fiujjers,  for  wout  of  cxerciie,  fc*™ 
become  cluniMy,  It  is  to  avoid  this  obatot-lc  that  children  are  mtilt^ 
begin  their  factory  life  at  a  tender  age. 

As  long  ago  as  February  1883  a  Special  Committee  was  appoiaw 
by  the  Loudon  School  Boai-d  "to  consider  and  advise  how  far  tie 
Board  might  facilitate  teehnical  cducaliou,  or  co-operate  with  tbotf 
bodies  who  were  carrying  it  on."  The  Committee  examined  lercnl 
witnesse.-i,  well  able  from  their  knowledge  and  lapcrience  to  g'^ 
valuable  evidence  on  the  subject.  Among  them  were  Profe»«' 
Thompson,  Mr.  Trueman  Wood,  and  Sir  Philip  Magnus. 

Mr.  Thompson,  Professor  of  Natural  History  at  UDiveraity  Collfp' 
Bristol,  now  Principal  of  the  Finsbury  Technical  Collq^e,  strong'.' 
recommended  the  teaching  of  drawing,  especially  mechanical  drtviiiSi 
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also  mndclliog  iu  clay.  He  suggeBteJ,  too,  that  the  experimcut 
it  be  tried,  ou  a  small  scale,  of  te&chtog  handicrafta  in  our 
}ls,  and  he  believed  that  tome  of  the  ordinary  trades  wbicfa  vork 
Qod  or  stuiic  luJKht  be  thus  introduced. 

.T.  Trucmau  Wood,  Secretary  to  tho  Society  of  XHt,  recom- 
led  the  teaching  of  mechanical  drawtog  io  aEt  clcnicDtary  schools, 
lentar}'  science  and  mcchanicn  should  also  be  taught,  illustrated 
kuilable  apparatus ;  but  he  did  not  couaidEtr  it  axlvisable,  even  if 
re  possible,  to  teauh  Kpeci6c  trades  in  etemeutary  achoolti,  though 
Qite  a^^recd  "that  general  instruction  in  handicraft  tcuuld  be 
J,  by  teacliiug  the  children  the  use  of  toola  without  reference  to 
al  trades,"  and  he  believed  that  the  cspcrimcot  of  fitting  up  a 
ehop  in  one  of  our  schools  was  vorth  trying, 
r  Philip  M&gnut,  in  answer  to  the  qucstioo,  honr  tbe  School 
d  could  aid  la  the  development  of  tccbuieat  education,  auid 

thought  it  mipht  render  Kuch  saaistance  in  various  wa^s.  Instruclion 
]  bo  given  in  the  clcm^alary  schools  in  machine  drawing.  Better  in- 
ioo  might  aUu  be  given  in  frcchtind  dniwiug,  of  tliu  dufvct;  in  which  the 
Dte's  examiners  io  technology  geQ«ratly  complain.  In  a  large  number 
oole  workshopi  might,  wlih  advnotage,  be  ealablishi^d,  in  whieh  a  certiiin 
cr  of  the  more  advaTiot'd  boya  might  have  Uie  ojiport  unity  wi  gaiulng 
ctioo  in  the  use  or  tools  in  Uia  same  manner  its  i«  done  in  llie  primary 
»  in  Frnnca  under  the  new  Act.  It  \rould  bo  a  great  atlvaaui^e  to  the 
>n  Wving  elcnivntary  achgoU,  be  their  oc<:upation  wbM  it  mny,  to  have 
ed  ili«  fiiciiity  of  using  their  hands,  iind  to  luive  gaim-il  n  knowU-dge  of 
opeTtii'«  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  n*  well  ;is  of  iron  and  rjilu>r  motnlc, 
eonld  only  be  obtained  by  working  these  substancM  lh«ni!(elv«8.  By 
tablialimuii  of  workshops  in  schual«  the  boys,  when  apprentice:))  would 
ae  more  auickly  iu  tlitiir  carter,  aiid  reiility  would  be  given  to  tlieir 
ific  instruction  aa  well  as  to  I'a^ir  Imkodr  in  mechanical  drawing.  II<i 
«rcd  the  great  want  of  Uiis  country  to  be  higher  cUmcniary  or  inter- 

Icschoob  of  a  techr.tcal  character PupiU  in  elementary  schools, 

;  a  taste  for  art,  rliould  h«  taught  niodeUing,  ihe  study  of  which  i»  not 
ently  developed  in  this  co^UIl^y." 

>  tlumglit  "  that  the  Board  might  further  aid  to  assisting  tcch- 
oducatioD  by  the  loan  of  its  rooms  for  the  formation  of  evening 
a,  it  being  always  understood  that,  in  order  tliat  the  iustructioii 
1  be  of  any  use,  it  must  be  of  a  practical  character,  and  that 
ilaaics  ahotild   be  well    fiirniahed    with    all    netx-ssary    models, 

BtUB.  SX." 

mmunicitions  were  also  received  from  the  Clerks  of  the  School 
Is  of  Glasgow,  Manchester,  and  Sbclficid.  In  the  two  former 
local  associations  had  relieved  the  Boards  from  the  necessity  of 
ing  technical  instruetion  ;  but,  noverthelcas,  iu  Mauchcatcr  the 
I  had  introduced  a  lathe  and  a  group  of  juiuers'  benebes  into 
rooms  of  two  of  their  schools,  and  each  scholar  iu  the  higher 
■ids  of  the  school  takes  liia  turn  at  the  manual  exercises,  rcceiv' 
DC  DT  two  lessons  a.  week,  a  joiner   being  present  to  give  the 
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iiutniction.     Ko  extm  charge  is  made  for  this.     One  of  the  Khoolf  i 
is   the  lowest  uudcr  the  Board,  for  two-thirili  of  the   children  ut 
admitted  free,  irhilc  the  other  is  attended  by  the  sons  and  daaghtcn 
of  artisans  and  small  shopkeepers. 

The  Clerk  to  the  Sheffield   Board   f;iiTc  iiirormation  respecting  the 

admission,  tho  cxHmiDation,  the  fees,  the  subjcets  of  iustriiction,  and 

the  results  of  the  Central   Higher  School  estahlished  in  that  to*i. 

Id  the  -nrurkshop  attached  to  the  school  the  practical  work  cos- 

tcmplatcd   includes  (\)    the  production  of  ttimple  hut   perfect  fco- 

metrical  forms  to  teach   accuracy  and  skill  in   the    use  of  too!); 

(S)  the  constructioa  of  models  in  xrood  for  use  as  csamplct  in  nwdcl 

drawing;  (3)  the  construction  of  simple  apparatus  to  illustrate,  t/ 

actual  experiment,  the  principles  of  levers,  pulleys,  wheel  and  ailf, 

the  crane,  and  strain  on  heams  with  different  positions  of  load;  (4) 

the  mechanics  of  the  roof,  arch,   and  hridgc  ;  (a)  for  more  advanwd 

pupils  the  cousiructiou  of  apparutus  illustrating  lessons  iu  macluM 

coustructiuQ,  applied  mechanics,  building  oonstntclioD,  und  mecliauicil 

coginccriDg.     lie  added  that  there  is  n  system  of  schoUnhipi  ^y 

means  of  which  from  fifteen  to  twenty  specially  clever  boys  and  j 

are  enabled  to  pass  from  the  ordinary  sehooU  to  the  technical  insti 

tion  at  the  Central  Higher  School, 

I  have  just  learned  from  the  Clerk  to  the  Sheffield  Board  tb 
girls,   in    addition    to    the    ordinary  subjects,  Icam  in  this  scb 
physiology,  hygiene,  Uicorctical   and  practical  chemistry — a  few  til* 
mathcuiutics,  and  cookery  is  to  be  introduced  nest  year.      For  lirli*^ 
Standards  VII.  and  ex-VII.  physiography  and  I'Vench  are  also  iddeAl 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  opportunity  of  attending  this  icboa 
induces  both  boys  and  girls  to  remain  much  longer  uudcr  instruction 
than  they  otherwise  would.  Such  training  is  found  to  be  no  \m^ 
fill  to  those  who  apply  the  sjxrcial  knowledge  they  gain  in  industrlilp*" 
auits  than  to  those  who  bt^ctinic  teachers.  Indeed,  by  far  the  gf***'^^ 
proportion  of  female  pupil  teachers  employed  by  the  Sheffield 
come  from  the  Central  Higher  School.  The  education  they' 
receive  prepares  them  to  pasa  through  their  career  as  pupil  tesdCj 
without  undue  strain  on  tlicir  health  and  strength. 

From  the  evidence  adduced  the  Technical  Committee  of  the  I/md 
School  lioard  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  desirable tol 
special  trades  or  handicrafts  in  the  schools  of  the  Board.  They  bche 
that  su^^htcaehiug  was  beyoud  the  scope  of  a  body  whose  duty  it' 
direct  elementary  education,  though  at  the  same  time  they  were  < 
rinced  that  elementary  education  ought  to  include  such  lubjecti' 
should  prepare  the  pupils  for  learning  the  trade  or  handicraft  tbfl 
might  choose  when  they  had  quitt<Hl  the  school. 

These  ^iews  were   adopted    by    the  Board,  and    consequent  in* 
provemeuta  in  our  methods  of  teaching  have  ensued.      \Tc  appciattd 
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ripatctic  kichcc  teacher,  thtis  follovLng.  but  oalj  to  a  limited 
t,  tho  practice  of  the  Uirmingham  SSchool  Board,  which,  for 
il  years  past,  has  gi?cn  iustructioa  in  clcmcDtar^  scieoce  in 
naDuer  in  all  its  schools,  to  Ijotb  boys  and  girU.  This  (leripB' 
science  instructor  is  a  professor,  so  to  speak,  who  ^'isiu  certain 
Is  once  a  fortoight,  and  gives  practical  letisons  in  mechanics, 
rated  by  suitable  apparatus,  to  boys  in  the  upper  standards. 
instruction  is  carried  on  by  the  schoolmasters  between  the 
.ghtly  visits  of  the  science  teacher.  The  instructor  visited  about 
.y  schoiils,  and  tho  experiment  has  proved  so  successful  that,  in 
arly  part  of  1887,  three  more  science  teachers  were  appointed, 
number  will  enable  about  eighty  schools  (boys'  departments)  to 
ought  under  the  practical  teaching  of  meelianics  at  a  cost  for  the 
!  number  of  nearly  i!^1200  a  year.  Eighty,  howeyer,  is  but 
tall  proportion  of  our  schools,  numbering  now  nearly  four 
red. 

carpentering  class  has  been  formed  at  the  Bcetbovca  Street 
il  at  the  request  of  the  head-master,  and  has  proved  both 
lar  and  successful,  and,  what  is  of  gieatcr  importance,  is  the 
3  of  retaining  boys  longer  in  the  school  than  tbcy  would  remain 
such  class  existed.  The  master,  speaking  of  the  lads  not  yet 
uough  to  share  its  benefits,  says  :  "  Many  wistful  eyes  are  tnrned 
ds  tlie  opcu  workshop  door  by  the  younger  boya  during  play- 
aiid  they  speak  of  the  time  when  their  turn  shall  come." 
fore  the  Technical  Committee  closed  its  deliberations,  it  receired 
3ce  bcarini;  on  a  method  for  training  the  htuid  and  the  eye  based 
icntitic  principles  which  originated  in  Sweden.  This  method  has 
named  the  Utajtl  by  its  founder,  Herr  Abrahamson,  of  Naas, 
Gothcuburg."  It  is  now  well  known  on  the  continent  of 
pe,  has  been  described  in  educational  reports  In  the  United 
i>  and  adopted  in  some  schools ;  but  it  has  only  recently  begna 
■ract  attention  in  this  country.  Slujd  is  a  tiivcdish  word  which 
DO  equivalent  in  Kngliah.  It,  however,  may  be  translated  by 
:rm  education  through  the  hand,  or  "  haud-training  "  as  a  tneanfi 
ucation  as  distinguished  from  hand-trainiug  as  a  means  of  learn* 
trade. 

rceiving  that  the  education  of  the  head,  unaccompanied  by 
of  the  band,  would  not  prepare  the  rising  generation  of 
and  women  for  their  future  battle  of  life,  Ucrr  Abrahamson 
led  a  school  on  hia  estate  in  which  teachers  could  htudy  a 
od  of  developing  the  powcrB,  both  mcut&l  and  physical,  of  their 
$t  with  the  definite  object  of  giving  to   them  general   manual 

luKUIiuitian  u[  th«  ulijcvt  At  wkidi  Sldjd  iiinia,  and  tliv  ijuaerii'tiuu  ofLho  nietbod 
ti  ID  the  nttaicinrat  of  Uiia  object,  aro  Ukrii  fro:ii  n  paper  aitnt  to  me  bjr  tlw 
«r  ol  the  Sohdol  st  Nou.  The  nliolc  of  tliia  pajfBt  wua  {inntcd  in  tha  Jottmat  of 
Htm  for  Febroary  ltj87. 
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dexterity  auil  oF  impUitliag  is  tlicir  miDds  both  rcfpcct  and  love  for 
Iftbour,  even  For  the  rougber  kiods  or  handiwork,  Slojd  is  also  in- 
tcudcd  tn  foster  n  love  of  neatness,  order,  eleaaliaess,  and  tccnran'; 
to  iiidiice  hiibits  of  attention,  induatrjr,  and  pcnercnince;  to  derelup 
the  pby«ical  powers,  and  train  the  eye  to  the  perception  of  form  ui 
beauty. 

Herr  Abrahatnuon   conaideni  that  the   study  of  Slojd  b1ioii1>1  ^ 
engaged  in  by  tbe    pupil  as  a  votuDtary  exercise,  and,  in  order  ts 
render  it  attractive,  the  course  of  instruction  should  fulfil  the  follow- 
ing  conditiona  :  Tbe  articlca  to  be  made  must  be  useful  and  variout. 
tbe  work  at  tbe  coramenceDient  not  fatiguing,  though  at  the  ssne 
time  it  must  be  real  work  and  not  play.     Tlie  first  articles  mnst  te 
so  simple  that  the  pupils  can  at  once  begin  on  tlictr  mauufaciurc  wUWvt 
going  through  a  preparatory  course  of  eicrctsca  which  lead  to  no  coed- 
plctcdwork.   Normust  anyof  the  articles  consist  of  BO-ealledornamentd 
work  ;  they  must  be  of  a  character  sufficiently  simple  to  allow  the  pupil 
to  make  them  with  precision  and  entirely  by  himself.     They  muit  not 
only  permit   of  neatness  and  cleanliness  in   their  eoastructiow,  W 
must  require  thought  and  consideration,  and  on  no  aceount  mustlbcr 
involve    merely    mechanical    labour.     The    manufacture    should  ^ 
adapted  to  iiicrraac  muscular  power.      Tools  in  as  great  a  variety  •* 
powibic  should  bo  employed,  together  with  as  much  maaufacture' 
i.e.,  work  of  the  hand — as  is  practicable.     This  instruction  ehouldl)^ 
given,  not  by  a  trade  master,  but  by  an  ordinary  school  teadicr  JwJ 
trained,  and,  if  possible,  by  the  teacher  of  the  school  the  child  ftttrDBi> 
It  is  obnous  that  the   aim  of  Sldjd  teaching  maybe   parsucd  by 
various  methods,  but.  as  the  rurriculum  of  tbe   elementary  kIiW»* 
in   Sweden,    as    in    our  own   country,  includes  many  subject*,  '*** 
time  devoted  to  SliJjd  is  necessarily  limited.      For  this,  among  otid 
reasons,  on^  method  only — namely,  work  iu  wood^is  now  einploj^" 
at  Naas,      It  includes  carpentry,  turnery,  and  carving.     These  tlir*''' 
differ  from  joinery  in   the   following  particulorB  : — -First,  the  article* 
are  usually  smaller  (most  desirable,  it  will  be  at  once  seen,  when  it  ** 
children's  fingers  that  are  to  manipulate)  than  those  made  by  a  joiatf  • 
secondly,  the  tools  employed — for  iustauce,  tiie  knife,  the  moitti"- 
portant  io  Slojd — are  seldom  used  by  joiners  ;  thirdly,  the  diTi»ioa<^ 
labour,  customary  in  a  trade,  is  not  permitted  in  Slojd,  nor  ii  tbeu^c 
of  the  lathe  necessary. 

The  number  of  pupils  in.  a  Sliijd  clnM  must  be  small,  indiviaM* 
instruetioa  being  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  success.  '''* 
teacher  should  lead  his  pupils  to  think  out  for  thcmselvea  thecM"* 
course  they  must  pursue  in  mannfacturiDg  an  article.  Draainp 
and  Hat  patterns  are  not  employed,  but  the  model  to  be  copico  ■* 
laid  ou  the  piece  of  wood  to  be  used  and  the  work  "  drawn  oat;"* 
the  pupil  bimeelf  makes  his  own  patterns,  using  rule  and  ooxpto 
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that  puqiosc.     No  artificial  polish  is  used,  and  tlie  qoantity  oF 
material  cmjiloyed  ia  att  smalt  an  puaaible. 

The  pupil  must  learu  to  work  both  iu  luft  aiid  haril  woods ;  nvitber 
■hould  thtre  he  luuL-h  turning  or  ornamental  carving,  but,  as  ha«  been 
before  rcmurkcd,  the-  mcKit-l  to  be  copied  ehuuld  develop  the  pupil's 
■euse  or  form  and  beauty.  To  this  end  the  Sliijd  svtlabtis  ahoiild  include 
Kpouu!^,  todies,  aud  other  curved  forms,  to  be  executed  with  a  free 
band  and  cbicfir  by  the  eye.  Iu  going  through  the  catiro  whes  the 
'  pupil  should  learn  to  use  all  the  more  important  tools  and  to  practise 
the  vnriou«  manipulations  to  which  these  (ouk  lend  themselves.  Ho 
shotilil  alsiJ  be  exercised  in  producing  diflV-rcut  forms  by  various  cou- 
I  hinutioua  of  huudiwork.  'Ihc  scries  of  models  should  couliuuouslf 
pro^rL-M  from  the  easy  to  the  ilifTicuU,  from  the  simple  to  the  com- 
plex, iududitig  ample  variety  in  form,  and.  each  article  inusl  be  in 
iticb  relatioD  to  its  prcdccc»sor  that  the  pupil  may  be  able  to  com- 
plete his  copy  correctly  atid  without  help  from  his  teacher.  In  the 
early  portion  of  the  series  ouly  a  very  few  tools  must  be  employed, 
I  but  as  the  pupil  progresses  he  must  leant  to  use  fresh  toob  &ud  new 
manipulations. 

The  knife  chiefly  asststa  in  the  hegiuuiug  of  the  course.      In  copy- 

[iu^  the  models  iu  the  early  portion  of  the  sylliibus  a  rather  bard  wood 

3uld  he  used,  and  the  tLrticlcs  made  be  capable  of  epecdy  execution, 

pupil  proceeding  step  by  step  to  tho»e  requiring  a  longer  time. 
The  school   for  teachers  has  hcen  with  a  rare  generosity  thrown 
>pen  to  all,  whatever  ibcir  country,  entirely  free  of  charge.      Houses 
[Lave  been  built  for  their  accommodation,  where  they  l'iu  board  and  lodge 
it  an  extremely  moderate  outlay.     This  school   was,  I  believe,  first 
IxDsdc  known  in  England  by  Frti  Lofving,  a  Swciliah  laily,  who  some 
rears  ago  held  the  post  of  Superiutcudent  of  Swedish   Drill   under 
London  School  Board,      In  11JB3  at  her  request  Ucrr  Abraham- 
seat  an  invitation  to  the  Board  for  two  of  our  head- mistresses 
tto  spend  some  time  at  Naas  and  qualify  themselves  for  leaohiug  Sliijd 
[in  England.     Wc  accepted  the  invitation,  and  in  due  course  two  of 
our  head- teachers  went  to  Naas,  where  they  remained  for  six  weeks  ; 
jTCtuiuing  home  each  bringing  forty  articles  she  bad  made  with  her 
owu  hands  with  most  crcditahte  success,  and  both  of  them  eutbusiastio 
for  the  promotion  of  Stojd   teaching.     One  of  these,  Miss  Warren, 
I  thus  describes  in  the  Practical  Teacher  bet  studies  at  Naas: — 

"The  parent  cstnUishmcnt  at  Naiifl  instructa  both  boys  and  girls,  and 
generally  ihtt  age  of  eleven  in  the  guide  lor  the  Btart,  but  it  must  be  under- 
•lood  this  age  is  by  no  means  arbitrary. 

".  .  .  ,  Another  iniporuint  factor  is  lliat  of  piobublo  stay  in  the  school. 
The  children  as  ihey  grow  useful  at  borne  are  ol'wu  tempted  to  ieare  school, 
•Dd  in  this  the  parents  encourage  them,  luiding  their  serrices  useful  in  the 
home.  It  was  iliKovcred  ilml  Slijd  bcoime  a  sort  of  lure  toVetp  die  child  at 
school,  who  fium  tiino  to  time  would  lake  home  a  useful  article.  ThuschUdrcn 
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ant  otteo  reuined  in  kIiooI  afur  tlie  permitted  witlidMW&l,  to  giv«  tlna  lit 
special  advantages  to  be  derived  from  tlwitr  Slujd  conrAOL  .... 

"From  six  lo  vight  is  the  morninK  the  work-room  [at  XftM]  was  open  for' 
all  wliD  vrishcd  to  arail  iIiemMlrea  of  ii  before  brcakfaAt.  The  Sliijd 
in  titt«ndanc(>,  lierr  Otio  Salotiian, nephew  to  Ilcrr  Ahra!iamM>n,  ukIiIi: 
gave  a  lecture  in  Swsdtsli  on  thn  work  lo  the  SwodJih  and  Finnitlt  iMciah 
Breakfast  w.ia  univeml  at  eight  o'cleclc.  At  nine  the  Slujd-rooia  betl  naj. 
aud  (lien  all  were  expecl«d  to  hm  at  their  benchen,  where  woric  was  carncdca 
mo«t  indtiKtrJAitiilj,  with  but  twenty  minutes'  eomputiorjr  Tent,  until  tn 
o'clock.  At  two,  wo  went  afraio  to  the  ■work-room*,  and  contiautd  nalil  in. 
when  labour  was  finislied  for  the  day.  Some  hour  during  the  moniia; 
Director  !>iLlcniaQ  lectured  in  U«rni3R  to  those  who  did  not  attend  the  Sv«i!ui 
tixppsitioi>.  Vfv,  nvt  uivdcr.ttnndiDg  either  laiigun^,  took  ovir  lecture  ib  lie 
evening,  Ilerr  ^loman  sparing  no  pains,  with  what  Utile  EngUib  he  kin, 
to  make  us  nndoTBtand  Slijd.  lie  is,  witlioul  exception,  the  elenrw 
deuonstralor  1  have  ever  heard.  ^Vc  often  came  from  tlieae  evening  Icacw, 
sa/ing  that  wv  hud  leumt  more  in  the  huur  than  any  one  else  bad  evcrtKfbi 
U8  in  u  month.  Tliin  is  the  1;ind  of  tiling  that  went  on  for  six  week),  ilcrr 
Abi-aKamson  comioj;  lip  from  <  Niins  Proper'  every  day,  and  bj  every  taM$ 
iu  his  power  infusing  the  npiril  of  work  into  ua,  planning  little  exouniouii 
our  leisure,  niuxical  evrningR,  and  dinner  partJM  in  hia  grand  old  bnK 
Boats  we  could  Imve  without  tlio  aaking ;  tho  beautiful  lako  mnsing  at  As 
bottom  of  the  g:TOUQds  resounded  with  song  and  merriment." 

Wh&t  I  teamed  from  Miss  'Warren  of  ttic  cxrcltcacc  of  the  Sliijd 
tyBtem  iadaccd  me  to  visit  Naas  in  the  autumn  of  1S85,  wbcrc  I 
^as  most  kiudly  received  by  Ilcrr  Abrahamson^  nho  took  dm  onr 
his  institutton,  showing  me  the  workshop  and  the  lectarc-room,  liaag 
vritL  porlrait<i  of  men  of  Tarioui  nationaliticn,  selected,  I  sappim,ta 
servicos  iu  promoting  manual  training  aa  a  method  of  edtiaatioiL 
England  is  represented  by  John  Locke,  vbo,  io  bis  '"Hiooifati 
on  Education,"  urges  the  teaching  of  trades  to  tlie  children  of  the 
ricli—cot,  of  course,  as  a  means  of  helping  thorn  on  in  aftcrtife, 
but  of  preventing  their  falling  into  evil  counes  frotn  the  lack  of  in- 
teresting occupation  iu  their  leisure  hours.  I  visited  the  honiaio 
which  the  adult  pupils  are  lodged,  each  with  a  room  for  reading  aai 
recreation,  the  sdiools  f(jr  the  diildrcn  of  the  labourers  on  the  Ettik, 
and  the  pretty  liousc  of  Ilcrr  Salomao,  the  director  of  the  SIciJd  sclioaL 
In  these  institutions  male  teachers  alone  were  at  work.  There  wne  no 
iromon  taking  lessons  in  the  course  thcQ  in  progress  The  Ivcatr 
minotce'  rest  during  the  niorning  was  employed  by  a  group  of  tlte 
pupils  in  singing.  They  came  from  various  countries,  thoDgb,  1 
think,  all  from  the  northern  parts  of  Kurope  ;  one  of  these  was  leaefa- 
ing  the  others  his  own  National  Anthem. 

The   School   Board   was  so  much    impressed    hy  Miss   M'arre&'i 

endeuce  with  the  importance  of  SlOjd  teaching,  that  it  was  decided 

to  estahtifih  a  Slojd   class  as  an  ciperiment,  and  Miss  Warrea  wai 

to  be  its  head,     i>hc,   however,   very   soon  quitted    our  Berrice  to 

Supcrintendeot  of  Kittdcrgmrten  method  under  the  Leioeatcr 

Board.    Her  departure  and  other  unforeseen  del&ys  prerented 
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our  commencing  our  experiment  ttU  tbc  Autumn  of  18S7t  when 
3lfias  Oark,  Miss  AVarrea's  companiou  at  Naas,  gave  a  course,  last- 
ing tlirec  uioatba,  of  iciitruclioD,  at  odb  of  our  sellouts,  lo  a  sniatl 
number  of  boya  auil  girls,  who  attended  as  voluDtccrs  on  Satunlajr 
momiaga.  Its  success  encourages  us  to  contmuc  tbc  class,  but  we 
littvc  Ik'cu  met  \iy  a  dilTtcultf  vhich  is  an  ohatitdc  in  tlic  nay  bolh  of 
iJua  L'xpcrioiciituacl  of  the  one  carried  on  at  Hccthovca  Strix-t  i^cbool. 
It  is  this  :  tcdinical  instruction,  with  tbc  exception  of  the  teaching  of 
tewing  aad  cooking,  is  uot  oue  of  the  subjects  iiichidccl  in  the 
Edut-atioiial  Cutle,  and,  iu  providiiig  the  necessary  material  aud  tool* 
ibr  our  experiments,  tbe  Boso-d  orenitepi>ed  its  legitimate  powers. 
Kercrthclcss,  it  was  coDBidcrvd  advisable  to  try  whether  the  Depart- 
ment would  saiictiot)  manual  tmiiiing,  a  subject  of  iustructiou  ho 
manifestly  advautageousta  children  in  elementary  schools.  The  reault 
has  proved — what  has  previously  bccu  the  case — that  tbc  Board 
muHt  act  as  pioneer  to  the  ii^ucatioii  Department.  The  coit  we  haro 
incurred  was,  in  the  first  instance,  surcharged  by  tbe  auditor,  aud 
tbougb,  on  our  petition,  it  has  been  eitiL-e  allowed,  it  is  on  condition 
that  we  spcud  no  more  mutiey  on  manual  training.  Consequently, 
the  cspcuNC  must  be  defrayed  from  our  private  purses,  or  onr  experi- 
ment must  be  abandoned.  In  onlcr  lo  leave  no  atone  unturned,  we 
sent  a  memorial  to  the  Department,  in  which  wc  have  asked  whether 
certain  articles  of  the  Educattoual  Code  may  not  be  «o  construed  as 
to  permit  manual  training.  But  the  Department  has  answered  that 
it  could  arrive  at  no  decision  on  this  subject  while  the  scheme  for 
technical  instruction  laid  before  Parliament  last  Session  was  still 
under  discussion.  This  Rill  was  discharged  before  the  House  rose 
last  autumn.  But  as  iu  all  probability  the  same  or  a  similar  Bill 
vill  be  brought  in  during  this  Session,  we  need  expect  no  further 
response  to  our  memorial  for  tlic  present. 

Tbe  que&tion  of  tecbuical  instruction  bas  progressed  with  so  great  a 
vapidity  during  the  last  few  months,  that  we  may  look  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  a  change  iu  the  lav  which  will  enable  the  Education  T)cpact- 
inent  so  to  modify  the  articles  of  the  Code  ns  to  permit  manual  training 
fceing  carried  on  in  all  elementary  schools.  But  here  a  danger  ritM» 
■gatDBt  which  wc  must  guard.  The  Dills  discharged  Inst  Session — 
one  brongbt  in  by  tbe  Government  aud  the  other  by  Sir  Henry 
3oKoe — deal  exclusively  with  schemes  for  affording  technical  instruc- 
tion to  those  boys  who  shall  have  reached  tbe  upper  standards,  omit- 
ting thute  whom  unfavbnrablc  circumstances  prevent  from  attaining 
to  L  position  sufBciCDtly  high  to  share  in  thia  instruction ;  thus,  in 
iact^  helping  those  only  who  are  best  able  to  help  themselres.     Again 

a  more  serious  defect — they  postponed  manual  training  until  thirteen 
or  fourteen,  au  age,  as  has  been  seen,  too  advanced  for  dexterity  to  be 

ily  obtaioed.     It  will  be  therefore  uecesaary  to  watch  the  new  Bill, 
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and  endeavour  to  adapt  its  provisioua  to  Ibe  reiU  uceda  of  ttie  cMdmi 
of  tbe  vorking  clss«es. 

In  the  spring  of  1887  cla»8c«  were  opened  »t  the  City  and  Guildsof 
Londuu  Institute  fur  tlio  |iiir{ioi4i>  of  givini;  iiistraction  iu  the  use  (4 
tools  to  inasterB  engaged  in  elementary  schools.  They  were  largely 
attended  by  tearher*  under  the  London  School  Board.  Professor 
Unwiu,  under  whi»se  general  guidauce  these  clas«ca  were  carriud  od, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  pupils  not  only  exhibited  an  enthuaiaaiu  in  their  ■ 
studies,  but  a  facility  in  awiuiring  practical  skill  he  did  not  cipcctia 
men  of  tbcir  profession.  A  good  proportion  of  the  students,  wto 
bad  taken  nn  elementnry  course  daring  the  npring  and  suioiner, 
returned  to  the  Institute  when  the  autumn  session  opened,  tvA 
joined  another  ailvauced  course,  while  at  the  same  time  frtali  pupil' 
formed  a  new  elementary  class.  Tbua  are  our  mastcra  prcparia; 
themselves  forcarrying  ou  the  teclmica]  instruction  of  our  elder  pnpi^ 
so  soon  as  the  nccesiary  alteration  in  tbe  laiw  permits. 

Happily,  however,  the  Board  is  not  compelled  to  await  the  deci- 
sion of  Parlinment  before,  at  least,  trying  to  introduce  mauu« 
instruction  into  our  boys' schools.  The  City  and  London  Guilds  bun: 
contributed  a  sura  of  £1000  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  classes  fiJT 
teaching  the  use  of  tools.  The  experiment  ia  to  be  continued  for 
twelve  montLs.  Si\  centres  for  auch  inatructioo  hare  been  cboacu— 
three  on  the  north  and  three  on  the  south  of  the  Thames,  in  vhicli 
classes  are  carried  on  iu  buildings  belonging  to  tbe  School  Board- 
They  were  opened  in  .January  of  this  yenr,  and  are  under  the  joint 
control  of  a  committee  representing  tbe  Institute  and  the  Board. 
But  here,  again,  is  a  possible  danger  to  he  guarded  against — tliali 
namely,  of  giving  iustructiou  in  a  particular  trade  in  contradistincUDa 
to  preparation  for  haudicruftship  generally.  Wo  mast  not  turn 
our  pupils  into  preroaturo  artiaaus  while  tbcy  are  yet  in  ichooU 
and  too  young  to  ehoo«e  their  vocation  in  life;  moreover,  tlifj 
■will  learn  their  trade  far  letter  in  n  workshop  than  in  a  schtwi. 
■where,  to  n  ccrtaio  extent,  the  work  must  partake  of  an  amatear 
character. 

It  is  a  common  remark  that,  while  much  of  the  instruction  pW- 
■vidcd  in  our  Board  achooU  is  not  adapted  to  prepare  our  popilifo*" 
their  future  career,  we  ouiit  to  teach  those  very  subjects  essential  t* 
the  formation  of  capable  men  and  women-  But,  then,  have  wc  arnTco 
at  an  agreement  upon  what  are  essential  subjects?  There  are  wne 
among  us  who  consider  it  HUperlalivc  folly  to  give  our  pupils  a" 
insight,  however  small,  into  the  literature  of  our  country,  the  heritngC 
■we  must  remember,  no  le^s  of  the  peasant  than  of  the  prince — know- 
ledge which  aBbrds  even  to  the  pooreaL  a  source  of  pure  enjoymca! 
of  which  nothing  can  deprive  them.  These  critics  would  treat  wi 
contempt  the  teaching  of  elementary  science,  which,  by  enabling 
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pupil  to  undenttDtt  in  some  degree  the  pbcnomena  Burrnunding  hini^ 
will  not  ooly  tflbrd  liim  the  highest  delight,  but  will  endue  him  vith 
lar^e  poireni  of  usefulness  tu  himself  and  hiB  fellotr-creatnrcA,  hoth  in 
promoting  their  comfort  a.ud  iu  preventing  their  suffering.  For 
instance,  a  fev  years  ago  au  explosion  of  gaa  occurred  in  a  houao  80 
close  to  one  of  our  schouU  thut  it  might  have  cau»(Ml  terrible  injury 
had  the  children  been  prcscut  at  the  time.  The  suSeiings  inflicted  on 
"persons  in  the  house  itself  were  most  horrible,  inrohing  certain  losa 
of  health  and  power,  and  very  probably  that  of  life  itaelf,  to  two  at 
leant  of  these  unfortunate  victiuis*.  The  smell  of  gas  had  been  very 
apparent  during  the  day  previous  to  the  evening  on  which  the 
explosion  took  place.  A  little  knowledge  of  physics  would  have 
'Earned  the  inhabitanta  of  their  d&uger,  and  enabled  them  to  avert 
this  terrible  calamity. 

Again,  what  do  our  critics  say  to  our  teachinp  our  pupils  to  obeerre 
BQil  admire  the  beauties  of  Nature?  The  power  thus  accjuirctl  will 
|be  not  only  a  source  of  eitreme  enjoyment,  but,  by  filling  the  miuil 
»irith  what  is  pure  and  elevating,  will  exclude  what  i*  bad  and  dc- 
[grading.  The  human  minii  must  have  food,  and,  if  it  cannot  obtain 
that  which  ia  wholesome,  will  perforce  feed  on  that  which  is  dele- 
terious. Further,  does  not  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the 
social  well-being  of  the  commuuity  show  us  the  sutTcring  wc  bring, 
Ipo  less  on  others  than  on  ourselves,  by  their  infringement — infringe* 
(ment  as  frequently  the  conscqncnee  of  ignorance  as  of  wilful 
idisobediciicc.  To  endeavour,  therefore,  to  remove  this  ignorance. 
Unci  to  promote  obedience  to  these  laws— laws,  we  must  remember, 
(irhich  are  beyond  our  power  to  abrogate  or  evcu  alter  in  the  slightest 
rdcgrce — surely  should  be  the  aim  of  all  souud  education.  "The 
education  of  tlie  people,"  says  the  late  William  Ellis,  "  ia  not  to  be 
tonfoundcd  with  the  more  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
nor  with  what  goes  by  the  name  of  history  and  geography.  It  incana 
[tiie  teaching  of  the  conditions  of  well-being  and  the  training  to  an 
observance  of  those  conditions.""  It  may  be  here  noted  that  a 
lieginning  has  been  made  iu  a  few  of  our  Board  schools  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  truths  which  underlie  social  well-being. 

'  Many  persons  will  doubtless  niaiutaiu  that  the  subjects  of  in- 
ittruction  I  have  deacrihftl  arc  altogether  beyond  the  scope  of 
lilementary  schools,  while  others,  who  may  recognize  their  Talae,  will 
■till  object  to  them  on  the  ground  that  they  overcrowd  the  curriculum 
Irhen  it  is  considered  how  short  the  time  is  which  n  child  of  the  work- 
ing class  can  devote  to  school  education.  Most  of  these  subjects,  bow- 
trer,  already  have  some  place  in  our  course.  Readiug  is  occasionally 
Aluatrated  by  estractti  from  our  great  authon,  and  pieces  by  well- 
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Icnovru  poeta,  adapted   to   Uie   capacitj  of  the  pupils^  axe  lesmcd 
lecitatioQ  by  ercry  siaudard  in  our  echooU. 

£lcmcutary  science,  under  the  namo  of  object  lessons,  is  one  of  ^ 
coaipulxury  subjects,  tbuuf;li  it  requires  a  mucb  greater  dcTelopm^^ 
and  far  better  methods  of  tcschini;.     I-rcehsod  drawing,  which  sbuuld 
develop  a  taste  for  art,  !■  taught  in  all  boys'  departments,  though  it  n 
taken  in  only  a  few  of  the  girls'  *ehool9.      Social  econotoy,  as  i[r,  Ellii 
dougnated  the  truths  he  taught,  need  not  absorb  a  large  amoant  of 
time,  while  the  moral  lessons  they  conveT  should  perwade  the  whole 
government  aud  discipline  of  Llic  school.      Wilh  regard  to  manuaJ 
training — for  the  girts  we  hare  scwiug  and  cooking;  some  swrcjang 
and  cleaning  might  he  added.     A  good  beginning  io  such  trainiag 
maybe  introdiicc^l  into  the  boys'  department  even  under  the  preKnt 
€ode,  though,  as  we  have  shown,  it  will  need  modification  for  ilia 
fuller  derelopment  of  education  through  the  hand.      The  time  vpcut 
in  this  training  will  be  no  real  loss  to  the  literary  aide  of  educatiou, 
for  the  change  of  thought    and   employment  necessitated  by  msBnal 
occujialions  will  enable  the   pupil  to  return  to    tbe   echoolrooni  w 
ready  for  hard   stuily  that  be  will  soou  make  up  for  the  interval 
which  has  been  devoted  to  the  education  of  his  hand- 
Improved  methods  of  tcaehing  will  make  learning  easier  to  tiie 
pupil,  and,  what  is  of  far  greater  importance,  draw  out  his  inlelligcnce* 
thus  enahliug  him  to  acquire  kuowkdge  by  himself  long  after  !ii> 
school  education  is  (inisbed.     That  there  is  grent  room  for  juipri>Te- 
inent  m  the  subjects  wc  tench,  and  in  our  methods  of  tcacbiug  tlieB>» 
is  perhaps  apparent  to  no  one  more  clearly  than  to  mcmbcnt  of  the 
School  Uoant  thcmsclvca.     It  is  this  conclusion,  the  result  of  ye*" 
of  esperiencc,  which  led  to  the  appointment,  in  Mareh  ISSr,  of  » 
Special  Committee  "  to  consider  the  subjects  and  modes  of  teactioB 
in  tbe  Board's  schools"  with  a  view  to  their  improvement.     To  lelp 
us  to  attain  our  aim,  the  Committee  has  sought  the  advice  of  tho»o 
whose   knowteilgc  and  experience  ou  the  subject  hare  been  pro*** 
in  various  ways— teachers    iu    elementary  schools,  professors   froC 
technical  eollcgcs,  persons  whose  occupation  it  is  to  traia  teacher* 
and  examine  schools,  gentlemen  and  Indies  whose  iatercsC  in  educa' 
tiou  hfis  led  them  tu  obacrve  aud  consider  the  merits  and  demerit* 
of  various   methods    by   which  it  is  carried  on  both  at  home  ao" 
abroad,  and  working  men,  whose  opinion  we  sought  on  the  kind  "l 
hand'traiiiitig  it  is  advisable  to  give.     Tbe  evidence  wc  hare  receiw' 
has  conrinrcd  us  that  henceforth  hand-training  must  ocenpy  a  pl>i^ 
in  our  school  course,  while  we  have  arrived  at  the  same  eonclMit"' 
as  the  Committee  of  1883,  that  the  teaching  of  definite  trsde*  " 
entirely  beyond  tbe  scope  of  uur  work.     The  Committee  also  belicw 
that  the  Kindergarten  principle  should  no  longer  be  limited  to  infau' 
departments,  but  that  it  should  govern  the  whole  school  life  of  l"" 
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pupil.  The  old-faahioncd  mode  of  teaching  by  wordo  and  uot  by 
things  ia  fast  giving  way  to  the  neir  one — that  which  teaches  by  ex- 
perience iustead  of  by  dogma.  Such  is  the  Kiudorgartcn  principle, 
as  fitted  to  the  boy  or  girl  of  fifteen  as  to  the  infant  of  five;  needing- 
ontr  that  its  application  shall  be  adapted  to  the  age  of  tbc  pupil. 
Tbia  principle  is  embodied  in  the  Report  the  Committee  prcscuted  a 
few  weeks  itince  to  tbc  Hoard.  Its  adoption  is  under  dJscnssion  at 
the  present  moment.  Should  its  recommcudationa  be  carried  into 
effect,  we  shall  at  least  have  grasped  the  soaudest  principle  of  eduoa*- 
tion  yet  discovered,  aud  may  hope  to  better  prepare  our  pupils  for  tbeir 
future  vocation  than  we  can  uuder  our  present  system. 

The  changes  necessary  to  accomplish  these  iinprovcmcuta  will  cost 
money.  The  sum  wc  may  ho  obliged  to  expend  will  to  eumc  eyes 
present  imposing  proportions  when  viewed  en  bloc ,-  but,  divided  as  it 
is  among  the  whole  bocly  of  ratepayers  in  the  metropolis,  each  persou's 
share  becomes  inconsiderable,  and  it  will  impose  uo  heavy  burden  oa 
any  one,  while  on  a  large  class  it  will  be  so  light  as  to  be  scarcely  pcr- 
ccptililc.  Yet  tWs  money,  wisely  expended,  will  make  all  the  difference 
between  the  far  too  mechanical  teachiug  we  give  at  present  aud  the 
improvc<l  methods  we  must  iutroduce  if  we  desire  to  enablc'cur  working 
classes  to  bold  their  own  against  other  aations  and  to  dimiDisb  in  the 
next  Reneratiou  the  vast  army  of  tbc  unskilled — i.*.,  tbc  unemployed — 
who  are  the  perplexity  of  the  present.  Shall  we,  therefore,  lose  the 
ship  for  the  sake  of  a  ba'porth  of  tar?  The  public  must  decide.  It 
should,  however,  bear  this  fact  iu  mtnd,  that  the  cost  iucurrcd  in 
education  is  speat  quite  as  much  for  the  bcuefit  of  those  who  pay  it 
as  for  that  of  the  pcrsous  educated — igiioroucc  being  most  costly  to 
the  community,  as  the  chief  source  of  poverty  and  of  crime.  Is  it  not 
wiser,  theu,  if  we  consider  the  subject  ou  no  higher  ground  than  as  » 
pecuniary  question,  to  spend  money  io  making  good  citizcus  rather 
than  ill  repressing  bad  oues? 

RosAuoxD  Davkn  PORT- Hill. 
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MR.  GIFFEN,  m  one  of  his  admirable  coutribatioas  to  tlie  science 
of  statistics,  has  calculated  that  wealth  in  Great  Briaio 
increases  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  while  population 
iucreasea  only  l)^  1'^  per  cent.  We  should  naturally  draw  tk 
coQclusiori  that,  under  such  circumittancea,  the  country  Kill  suoa 
forget  what  poverty  was.  When  ire  test  this  conclusion,  howertr, 
by  CTcry-dny  experience,  we  find,  as  a  matter  requiring  litll* 
Statiatical  proof,  that  we  have,  every  now  and  then,  what  m 
called  Depressions  of  Trade;  that  the  masses  are  as  far  " 
ever  from  beinjj  assured  of  steady  work  and  wages;  and  lb*' 
at  the  present  timn  there  are  more  unemployed  on  the  streets  of  our 
great  cities  than  ever. 

It  is  now  over  forty  years  eince  Carlyle  wrote  his  "  Past  s"^ 
Present."  Tlic  work  officnius,  indeed,  is  not  of  an  age,  but  for*" 
time;  but  surely  it  is  not  because  of  the  genius  of  Carlyle,  b'^' 
because  of  some  strange  mismauaKemcnt  on  oar  part,  that  the  coH' 
dition  of  England  tlencribcil  in  his  first  chapter  is  substantially  ^ 
condition  of  Ktij^land  to-day.  "  Wc  Imve  more  riches  than  WJ 
nation  ever  had  liefore.  In  the  midst  of  plethoric  plenty  the  peopi* 
perish." 

There  is  no  need  to  esaggerate  the  hardships  of  the  working  claw*'' 
Without  beiug  suspected  of  the  heresy  that  the  former  days  wf* 
better  than  now,  wc  may  be  allowed  to  think  that  the  prenent  d'J* 
should  be  immeasuribly  better  thnn  they  are.  It  is  do  doubt  tree 
that  the  working  man's  kitchen  to-day  is  more  luxarions  than  the 
banqueting  hall  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Uut  if  we  compared  ^ 
noble  of  those  ages  with  the  noble  of  our  own,  and  the  pffflso^ 
of  those  ages  with  the  labourer  of  the  present,  we   should  a«c  thati 
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the  one  clut  bas  risen  to  a  level  of  luxury  nndreamt  of  in 
Jot  world,  the  other  ia  not  ;et  assured  of  the  necessaries  of 

are  to  familiar,  however,  nith  the  plienomenii  of  dcpresaioa  of 
lod  iriegalar  emiilovmeat,  that  we  do  tiot  sufficieatiy  rcsalisc 
range  it  ia  that  such  things  should  be.  We  need  not  ironder 
1  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centurieH,  famine — nctuat  want 
il — swept  away  the  population  that  tended  to  nutnin  its  means 
We  know  that,  in  those  times,  though  the  pni>atatioa  waa 
,  the  return  of  laud  to  labaar  wan  scauty  also.  England  was 
kt  part  a  land  of  tangled  wood,  and  marshy  and  moor;  with 
tds,  and  bad ;  with  an  agriculture  little  more  advanced  than 
f  the  ladiau  rvut  of  to-day.  But  in  oar  England,  full  to 
Dil  with  wealth  of  every  sort,  with  ships  briugiug  gmia  from 
laud  till  it  is  carried  as  ballast  for  very  abundance,  that  there 

be  want,  achinl  starvation,  ia  poor  men'H  homes,  and  that  no 
in  very  well  say  why, — this  is  a  strange  thing, 
ordiug  to  Mr.  Atkinson's  calculations,*  ten  men  on  a  bonanza 
a  the  Far  West  can  produce  enough  by  their  labour  to  acrvc 
to  one  thousand  pcrdous  in  New  York.  If  that  calculation  is 
'r,  then  in  every  community  of  a  thousand  people  within  reach 
erican  grain  1)!K)  are  relcaatd  from  the  necessity  of  raising 
ind  arc  free  to  produce  other  useful  tbiugs.  Mr.  Atkioaon 
r  calculates  that  one  operative  in  a  cotton  factory  makes 
Fot  cloth  fur  ^^0  people;  in  a  woollen  factory  cuougb  fur 
while  the  modern  cobbler,  working  in  a  boot  and  shoe  factory, 
ics  1000  men,  or  more  than  lOUO  women,  with  all  the  boots 
loca  tbcy  require  in  a  year.  In  face  of  this  enormous  outpour 
lUb,  where  a  few  men  can  turn  out  enough  of  the  necessaries 

far  hundreds,  how  is  it  tbnt  there  arc  people  in  England 
g  for  want  of  food?  It  certainly  is  no  niggardliness  of 
9.  It  is  no  fault  of  our  instruments  of  production.  It  must 
icthiug  terribly  far  wrong  in  the  way  wc  orgnnize  and  employ 
p«at  resources. 

I  general  phenomenon  wc  wish  to  investigate,  then,  ia  the 
(factory  state  of  the  working  classes  in  view  of  this  immense 
ition  of  wcnltb.  The  nnHatisfaetoriness  cousiifitH  mainly  in  two 
— that  wages  are  at  all  times  low  in  comparison  with  what 
gbt  expect,  and  that  employment  is  irregular. 
:re  are  two  explanations  very  commonly  given.  They  are  not 
\  sa  logical  theories ;  they  are  not  exactly  answers  to  the  same 
m.  They  arc  ratber  of  that  dangerous  clasn  that  describe  a 
iDcnon,  aud  are  taken  to  account  for  it.  The  lirst  puts  the 
m,  Why  arc  wages  low  ?  and  answers.  On  account  of  bad  dis- 
•  "TlieDittribntioDof  J'rwlucts,"  p  ;«. 
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tri1>ution  of  wealth.     The  seroiid  pnU  the  qneition,  TVliy  ig  cmploi- 
ment  irregular?  and  aoiwers,  Because  of  o?er-prod action. 

I.  Had  I>i»tri  bill  ion.  It  is  said  that  tlic  present  system  of  ind 
tends  to  concentrate  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  keep 
mauea  at  a  low  level.  Admitting  Mr.  GifTcu's  figures,  it  is  vai 
that  all  the  iocr^atc  of  wealth  over  population  only  goes  to  make  tk 
rich  richer.  Mr.  George  will  have  it  that,  in  an  old  coantrr,  uiil 
even  in  a  new,  wealth  can  outy  find  one  restinf;- place — the  packeO 
of  the  landowni^rs.  If  lis  theory  do  not  nquarc  with  the  facta  cf 
reduced  rents  and  dimiuiiihing  rultiratinn,  he  takes  the  e»vj  way  of 
igrtonng  the  facts.  Mr.  IlyndmiLn,  on  the  other  hand,  points  to  the 
long  lines  of  suburban  villan,  and  the  new  men  everywhere  pUntoJ 
on  the  old  acres,  and  gives  a  very  definite  answer  as  to  where,  in  ^< 
opiniou,  the  added  wealth  is  going  to.  More  moderate  men  an 
content  to  take  Mr.  QitTen's  figures  of  the  great  increase  in  inoaiiM 
between  .£:2tiO  and  £400,  and  accept  his  concluMon  that  middlemni 
and  n:tailcra  arc  getting  the  lion's  share. 

])ut  doca  the  phrase  ''  bad  distribution  "  explain  anything  ?  At  Gnl 
sight  it  seems  true  to  say  that,  if  the  middle  and  upper  classes  ist 
absorbing  the  increasing  wealth,  it  suflicieutly  acoouuts  (or  the  com- 
parative poverty  of  the  workiug  classes.  But  there  i»  an  assumprioi 
here  that  requires  to  be  dragged  to  the  light  of  day — viz.,  that  greri 
wealtli  at  one  end  of  the  scale  involves  great  want  of  it  at  d* 
other.  If  wealth  comes  into  the  world,  and  yoa  get  it,  1  can' 
have  it.  This  is  charmingly  simple,  hnt  it  assumes  that,  iu  indiutrf. 
wliat  one  gains  another  loses.  The  aasumption  is  ao  commoDif^ 
80  serious,  that  it  deserves  a  detailed  refutation. 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  sny  that  a  man  is  becoming  rii^^ 
Do  we  mran  that  he  actually  consumes  more  upon   himself  is  '^ 
way  of  selfish  expenditure  T     "Well,  apnrt  from  tlie  fact  that  a  iaa»* 
"self"  generally   includes    his    family   and    his    friends,  and  tb»* 
expenditure  may  be  "aclHsh,"  and  yet    not    condemnable,  il  i*  • 
more  diSicult  matter  to  be  entirely  selfish  in  cousumptiou  thnn  ^ 
quite  realise.     A  maa  can  only  near  one  suit  of  clotbiss  or  ^n«^ 
one  pair  of  horses  at  a  time,  and,  if  he  go  beyond  the  ttatuuir/ 
four  meals  a  day,  ho  only  increases  tbe  poasibilitiea  of  tudigestioii- 
There  are  physical  limits  to  such  consumption.      But  even  in  tii** 
he  cannot  be  wholly  selfish;  cannot  greatly  increase  hi«  connimp^^ 
without  calling  in  other  men  to  share  his  abundance.      The  maiio^ 
of  his  clothes  hcli»  to  clothe  the  tailor.      His  horses  are  a  sauTO^ 
of  income  to  grooms,   and  stable-mcu,   and  horse-dcateni.      U  ^ 
rise  from  beer  to  cLampagae  he  supports  the  highly  skilled  Uboi"' 
of  the  vine-grower  instead  of  the  unskilled  toil  of  the  hop-p'c^'^^' 
No  man  liveth  to  himself,  and  we  cannot  even  die  by  ourieli»- 
—tbe  cost  of  a  sumptuous  funeral  makes  the  heart  of  the  nnderlii'Cf 
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glad,  iDil  even  the  earth  grows  gre«uer  for  our  dust.  So  that,  if 
ire  susume  our  rich  maa  to  spend  his  wcaith  oiercljr  in  selfish  cou- 
BUmptioD,  it  docs  not  Dcccsnarilv  follow  that  any  one  in  tlic  poorer 
for  him. 

Id  onr  social  system,  however,  increase  of  wealth  doc«  not  mean,  to 
any  material  extent,  iucrcaw  of  this  kind  of  consumption.  Nor 
does  it  mean  the  aceumulutiou  of  hoards  and  stores.  It  lueana,  for 
the  most  part,  increasing  power  orer  the  nervices  of  other  men.  The 
fiower  of  sixpence  in  my  pocket  dcpendn  on  the  want  of  sixpence  Ju 
youra.  I  mar  not  have  a  rood  of  ground  or  a  spare  umbrella  iu  my 
pCWemoD,  but  1  have  only  to  Sourish  a  hundred  pound  note  to  have 
^e  Bervicea  of  the  civilized  world  at  my  disposal  to  the  extent  of 
a£lOO.  Is  any  one  the  poorer  then  that  the  rich  man  hires  hia 
services,  and  pays  wages?  It  is  rather  curious  that,  in  this  matter 
of  "making  work,"  commou-seuse  has  been  wiser  thao  the  political 
economy  of  ihe  old  school.  Political  economy  would  have  sent  the 
■quire  to  London  to  the  Army  and  Nuvy  Stores  to  buy  his  goods  in 
the  cheapest  matket.  Common-smise  has  always  coudcmncd  that  as 
partaking  of  the  vice  of  absentee  landlordism.  It  has  glorified  Sir 
Kogcr  de  Coverley  a«  the  typical  squire  and  the  special  providence  of 
the  district ;  buying  from  the  village  shops  ;  getting  the  servants  from 
those  hred  about  the  hall  gates;  organizing  and  finding  and  making 
ork  for  his  tcitauts  and  dependents. 
In  feudal  and  scmi-fcudal  limes  there  was  little  difference  between 
the  life  of  the  muster  and  that  of  the  mitu.  Wealth  did  not  mean 
ielgsh  expenditure.  It  showed  itself  in  a  more  liberal  table,  tn  wider 
.ospitality,  in  a  greater  personal  rctiouc ;  and  theie  retainers  were 
uredly  not  the  poorer  that  the  added  wealth  came  first  into  the 
of  one  person,  presumably  the  wisest,  and  was  distributed  out 
jly  him,  not  as  wages,  but  as  provision.  But  to-day  the  tic  of 
he  cash  payment  is  the  strong  one.  The  modern  relation  of 
employer  to  his  hands,  with  whom  he  has  no  personal  dealings, 
as  been  extended  to  landlord  and  tenant,  squire  and  villager.  The 
vision  of  labour  and  the  organization  of  industry  on  a  large 
e  have  divided  oI&shcs  so  itharply  and  entirely  that  it  is  not 
low  so  clear  that  one  man's  wealth  is  not  another  man's 
verty.  But  though  disguised,  it  is,  to  a  great  extent,  as  true 
before. 

However  unconacioua  of  personal  relations,  the  rich  man  and  his 

'adesmen  are   dependent  on    each  other.     The  hall  is  even   more 

lepeadcut  on   the   cottage  than    the  cottage    ou  the  hall;  for  the 

Itager,  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  could  use  bis  hands,  where  bis 

isater,  in  the  same  circumstances,  would  be  helpless  enough.     The 

ich  mao  cannot  increase  his  pleasures  without  paying  the  poor  man 

ages,  and  so  giving  over  part  of  his  wealth  to  be  spent  by  others. 

vol,  uii.  z  z 
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^  fact,  tlmost  all  expenditure    iurolvca  a  partDenbip.     The  ons 
partner  tnny  liiive  tlie  lioiiour  of  diroctiug  how  tbe   money  Utall  t»  i 
spent;  the  spending  of  it  all  is  a  thing  that  goes  bejond  him. 

The  baxy  idea  that  one  man's  wealth  iurolvcs  another  mao'i 
poverty  atill  induees  a  good  deal  of  preaching  against  *'  eolp&bls 
loxary/*  vithout  any  clear  idea  of  what  the  ciil|nblcuc3s  coaiietiio, 
This  unguarded  eoudomnation  of  luxurious  expenditure  is  a  herilage 
of  simpler  times  and  of  simpler  morals.  When  the  world  vu  poor, 
wealth  had  the  form  of  r  store  of  goods.  From  this  store  a  mio 
was  always  aubtracliiig  something  for  his  subsistence  ;  to  k  be  wu 
bound  to  add,  ou  the  whole,  more  than  he  withdrew.  There  m 
little  commaud  over  Nature  :  man  had  to  do  the  hard  work,  with  ooly 
his  strong  arms  for  tools;  aud,  as  no  one  could  add  much,  ndone 
had  a  right  to  waste  mueh.  Luxury  was  eulpable-  But  our  weiltb, 
and  our  manner  of  getting  wealth,  arc  entirely  changed.  The  hand 
of  man  is  now  known  to  be  a  very  weak  tool,  although  a  very  catimng 
one ;  so  we  hand  over  the  artistic  work  of  the  world  to  be  done  hy  it, 
but  the  hard  work  we  get  done  for  us  by  the  forces  of  Nature  ^s 
hare  pressed  into  our  service. 

The  joint  iacian  iu  wealth  production  are  still,  as  alnfi 
human  labour  aud  natural  powers.  But,  as  time  goes  on,  man 
does  more  of  the  directing,  Nature  more  of  the  working.  IVe 
eaunot  toughen  oar  mu&elcs  beyond  those  of  the  (ireek  ntblctei 
but  we  can  get  the  Nasmyth  hammer  to  clo  the  work  of  a  hutuliefl 
athletes.  Parallel  to  this  is  a  change  iu  the  position  of  various  kinil* 
of  producing.  We  do  not  multiply  our  ncccasarics ;  we  direct  «" 
industry  to  the  supply  of  the  various  comforts  and  luxuries  tbst  u* 
the  conditioua  of  refined  life.  Food  growing,  which  in  earhcr  iini« 
was  the  most  important  and  most  honoumble  of  cnllings,  has  psBt" 
into  the  background,  just  because  it  is  not  the  material  vautiw 
man  that  arc  iutinite,  hut  the  iesthetic.  As  we  get  richer  we  du  t*^ 
ask  for  more  loaves,  but  more  beauty.  It  is  by  gradual  detclof' 
ment,  then,  that  we  have  risen  to  the  high  level  of  comfort.  Tl^' 
increase  of  industry  has  becu,  and  must  be,  iu  the  directiou  of  lainBT* 
The  entire  fabric  of  our  iudustrial  organization  ll  based  on  ^ 
demand!!  of  luxury  from  increo-ting  numbers. 

liut  all  this  time  our  morals- — so  far  as  we  consult  our  monliti' 
our  expenditure — are  the  morals  of  a  simpler  worhl,  and  we  dd  d<j' 
seem  to  be  able  to  quit  ourselves  of  the  haunting  idea  that  Imur? 
is  culpnblo.  As  before,  we  are  ready — in  theory — to  respond  to  IW 
call :  "  Sell  all  that  thou  Last  and  give  to  the  poor."  AH  tlirougb 
Slill,  for  instuuce,  there  is  an  uudcr-current  of  disapproval  of  the  a>^ 
who  buys  velvet,  oud  of  approval  of  the  man  who  makes  it;  W" 
mcndation  of  the  setting  up  of  factories  and  of  culuvatiiig  land,  con- 
demnatiou  of  the  building  of  mausiou  houses  aud  of  the  laying  out  (^ 
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As.     Yet  a  slight  consideration  would  show  that  there  u  some 
nfusioii  of  thought  here.     It  waa  tlie  demand  of  a  world  growing 

riat  called  forth  the  production  of  luxuries.  To  ccsec  consuming 
luxuries,  or  suddeuly  to  turn  supply  into  diifcrcnt  channel 
uld  be  a  perilous  remedy.  If  the  rich  were  to  clothe  thcmsclrea  in 
iple  woollen!!,  nitd  live  on  browa  bread  and  barley  beer,  the  wliulo 
lostrial  fabric  would  come  tumbling  about  their  heads.  Or  if 
ne  millionaire,  fired  with  economical  enthuaiaam,  were  to  put  a 
r  millions  more  into  the  manufacture  of  simple  cotton  cloth,  for  the 
jMreatly  sufficicut  reason  that  there  were  a  good  many  bare  backs 
1  in  England,  would  he  do  more  than  complicate  our  problem  ? 
I  might  produce  cloth  a  fitrthing  a  yard  cheaper,  but  it  would  pro- 
Sily  be  at  the  imincdiate  cost  of  depriving  a  good  many  persons  of 
)  means  of  buying  cloth,  or  baying  anything  else.  As  we  shall  see 
er,  the  interests  of  the  consumer  are  inseparably  bound  up  with 
Me  of  the  producer,  and  to  consider  either  aa  paramount  is  one 
the  topkwmes  {cmomiqites  which  Bastiat  did  not  escape  from. 
Couaideratioas  such  ua  these  scn'c  to  show  that  there  is  an  un- 
itten  chapter  in  political  economy;  namdy,  almost  the  entire 
partmcnt  of  coaaumption  and  expenditure.  But,  perhaps,  too, 
ly  make  suflicicntly  clear  the  prescut  contention,  that  the 
Sah  expenditure  of  the  comfortable  cisaies  will  not  explain  the 
erty  of  the  masses.*  When,  howcrer,  we  go  beyond  this  selfish 
enditure,  it  becomes  more  evidcut  that  bad  distrihutioa  is 
cxplauation.  Mr.  Giffen  haa  calculated  £200,0(X),U0O  aa  the 
ual  aariug  of  the  British  nation  ;  hy  which  he  means,  I  bclicrc, 
of  the  jfc  1,^00,000,000  of  income  we  nrc  supposed  to  have,  & 
L  part  is  set  aside  for  the  permanent  eoi^owment  of  the  whole 
manity.  This  wealth  is  partly  statical,  partly  dynamic.  In  the 
e  of  hospitals,  galleries,  public  parks,  churches,  colleges,  and  so 
"tlie  rich  individuals  of  the  nation  communize  their  wealth ;  that 
tstcad  of  banding  it  down  for  the  individual  benefit  of  their 
>»  they  turn  it  into  common  means  of  benefit,  either  for  par- 
cur  classes,  or  for  the  whole  community.  Under  the  form  of 
»"tmcnt«,  again,  they  build  railways,  or  ships,  or  factories,  or 
aizG  bodies  of  men  to  turn  out  an  annual  snpply  of  wealth  for 
Community  that  grows  in  numbers  and  in  wants. 
>  far,  then,  as  new  wealth  takea  either  of  thcae  shapes,  no  one 
e  poorer.  The  rich  men  who  invest  their  money  arc,  of  course, 
cHously  doing  well  by  themselves  for  themselves;  but  they  could 
lo  so  to  any  great  extent  unless  they  were  acrriug  the  couTeuieocc 

tail  l»,  of  oonrao,  TC17 far  from  ujiagthstsucbrxpcndituro  lias  notlutig  t«  do  vitb 
t^.  It  is  uniloubteJly  iu  tlie  power  of  tlio  rich  to  direct  tU«r  rxticaditnn 
^luly  to  »ii)oli»rat«  thu  cnsditjons  of  tliv  poor,  while  t,  great  deid  «f  luxniy  is 
UI7  Mtmctir*  disnpfttioD  ol  wcslth. 
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and  supplying  llic  wants  of  the  whole  comnmnit/.      It  is  all  tbei 
whether  it  is  poor  men  or  rich  who  invest ;  their  mveatmeut*  ate  lo 
far  common  property, 

III  the  ca^es,  then,  both  of  selliah  consumption  and  of  inTCstmeitt, 
the  bad  distribution  of  wealth  does  not  account  for  the  phenonKQi 
wc  started  with — the  low  lerel  of  wages  and  workiog-clnM  comfort. 
The  whole  theory  is  a  misconception  of  what  rich  people  do  vilb 
wealth :  n  vague  notion  that  they  eat  or  drink  it,  or  dissolve  it,  u 
Ctcopatra  did  the  peart  in  Antony's  draught.  The  power  of  amu 
oyer  great  wealth  in  little  more  than  the  power  of  directing  bow  otha 
people  may  connume  it. 

There  is,  then,  no  necessary  connection  between  bad  diatribBliM 
and  the  phenomena  wc  arc  investigating.  If  all  our  factorici  «cn 
Tunniog  full  time,  and  not  a  man  were  unemployed  iu  the  eouBtir, 
there  would  still  be  the  same  bad  djatribution  of  wealth.  Somcmcn 
would  have  their  .£50  a  year,  some  their  £5000. 

II.  Ovcr-pro<liirtiDn.  It  is  Hatd  tliat  irrngularity  of  employment) 
which  is  the  worst  bardnhip  of  the  working  classes,  is  due  to  oref- 
production.  ^Vc  have  then  to  investigate  the  place  uud  UKaoini; 
of  over-production  in  our  industrial  syitcoi.  It  is  an  cxpl&BKtion 
that  has  met  with  little  junlicc  from  economists,  but  is  a  favour'w 
one  with  men  who  delight  to  call  themselvea  "  practical."  A: 
the  outset  we  arc  met  with  a  paradox  which  is  sufficienllT 
fttrlkiuK. 

I.  LopcuUy  spi-aking,  to  account   for  the  poor  condition  of  ^ 
working  classen  by  over-production  ia  absurd  enough.    The  phcnoffl^mj 
of  this  condition  arc  low  wages  and  periodical  want  of  employnrti*- 
and  to  account  for  this   by  tnultipUcation  of  commodities   is  TiU. 
accounting  for  atarvaliou  by  satiety. 

3.  We  cannot  deny  that  almost  every  particular  trade  we  kno»l 
over-produced.      But  if  b  general  over-production  is  the  aumofj 
ticular  over- prod uctiona,  we  Mcem  really  to  have  what  we  hare  ji^j 
called  a  logical  absurdity. 

Wc  arc  compelled  to  rc-cxaminc  each  member  of  the  paramo*.  ^] 
rcgnrd*  the  first :  n  gcncrnl  over-production  would  mean  that  fWlj 
consumer  within  reach  of  BriliKh  goods  Las  been  before  now  filled  tJ] 
with  alt  the  necessaries  and  comfortx  peculiar  to  his  ambitiou.  I'^Tl 
ambition  ;  assuming,  for  the  moment,  that  each  class  has  a  cuitoiw';] 
level  of  comfort  to  which  cacb  member  of  it  strives  lo  attain. 
in  anttvier  it  must  be  said  that  few  uf  us  have  too  much  nf  tat' 
good  thing  beyond  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life  ;  certainlyewh  i 
ns  wishes  a  little  more;  while  the  working  classc'',  who  form  tkitf 
fourths  of  the  nation,  luuat  be  credited  with  a  very  poor  amis'** 
indeed  if  they  are  content  with   their  present  le\-el  of  comfort    I' 
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taioly  19   not  because  tbe  women  of  Lancasliire  are  all  veil  clad 
t  the  looms  are  standing  idle^  nor  becAase  we  are  a]l  well  fed  that 
ms  arc  going  out  of  cultivation.      But  cuitomirT  levels  of  comfort 
t  yet  attained  give  a  very  inadeijuate  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  pro- 
duction.   All  levels  of  comfort  must  rise.    Wants  come  with  hariag  : 
no  sooner  arc  the  matcrtaJ  needs  supplied  than  all  the  endless  wants  of 
education  and  culture  emerge ;  and,  to  supply  these,  endless  produetton 
I  required.     We  must  repeat,  then,  that  general  over-production  of 
'ealth  is  a  logical  absurdity. 

As  regards  the  second,  particular  over-production  ;  we  have  to  ask 
rbat  arc  the  proofs  of  (his  over-production.  Arc  there,  everywhere, 
ccumulntcd  stocks  of  goods  which  the  public  vill  not  take  off  the 
lutkcr?'  hands  ?  Probably  there  arc  such  stocks,  but  the  common 
iBswcr  will  he ; — it  is  not  chat  stocks  arc  accumulating,  but  that  they 
irc,  from  time  to  time,  moved  off  at  a  loss.  Aud  here  wc  begin  to 
nspect  that  the  pnrudox  is  the  fallacy  kuown  to  logicians  aa  Equi- 
Dcation.  In  short,  the  word  over-production  has  been  used  in 
ifferent  senses  in  the  two  members  of  the  parsdox.  In  the  first  case, 
»er-productiou  would  mcau  that  goods  arc  produced  which  the 
rorld  does  not  want,  and  will  not  have.  In  the  accoud,  it  means 
tat  goods  are  produced  which  the  world  does  want,  but  cannot  afford 
9  buy,  There  is  at  all  times  a  level  in  prices  determined  by  cost  of 
reduction,  below  which  goods  cannot  permanently  bo  sold.  The 
^ggling  of  the  market — the  cutting  of  one  commodity  against 
Dother,  and  of  the  same  commodity  at  differcut  limes  aud  places — 
wy  bide  this  level  for  long  periods;  but  over  the  mass  of  com- 
lodities  the  truth  remains,  that  you  cannot  sell  Cur  IOjt.  what  it  cost 
cu  3Qt.  to  produce.  What  our  mcrchauts,  then,  mcau  by  over- 
rodactioD  is  that  more  goods  ore  made  than  the  consumer  will  take 
K  n  price  to  pay  cost  of  prodnctiou.  Unlimited  production  would 
be  over- production  even  if  the  world  were  in  rags.  In  calculating 
e  amount  of  production  that  will  be  taken  off  his  hands,  tlie  maker 
u  to  take  account  of  two  things :  the  strength  of  the  consumer's 
aire  for  the  goods,  relative  to  the  streugtb  of  bis  desire  for  other 
K>da,  and  his  ability  to  pay  the  cost  of  production.  Over-pro- 
Uction  takes  place  whenever  there  is  any  miscalculation  here. 

Wc  arrive,  then,  at  lliis  conclusion  :  thnt  the  over-production  which 
very  trade  knows  of  is  the  result  of  a  hitch  between  buyer  and 
iller;  a  miscalculating  of  the  proper  equation  between  supply  and 
urchasing  power.  It  appears  to  mc  that  this  last  sentence  points  to 
le  weak  point  in  our  industrial  system,  and  that  if  we  follow  out  its 
iggestioa  we  shall  arrive  at  an  adequate  explanation  of  irregularity 
f  eniploymcat,  periodical  depression,  and  a  low  working-class  level 
comfort. 
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Let  as  look  fairly  at  the  problem.     First  of  all :  we  have 
immoDse  accumntation  of  wealth,  hoth  statical  and  dynamical;  u 
iucome  of  £1,200,000,000;  uulurnl  resources  of  all  aorta;  bcredi 
skill  aequiretl  during  tiro  gcneratious;  and  a  highly  oi^^iscd  sysi 
of  diTision  and  co-opcr&tioa  of  labour. 

This  is  the   background.     In  front  we  hare  these   phenomena:' 
an   infinite   scries    of  human  vnuta  still    unsatisfied  ;  profits  falla 
away   to   nothing  aod    uragcs  rednc&d   to   the  point  of  ncceatit^ 
stocks   of   goods  lying  dead   in    the   warehoiiscg   of   all  eountrio 
thoti-sands  of  men  in  the  streets  unable  to  find  work  at  any  wage. 

Carlyle  put  the  problem  in  ila  most  direct  form.  "  Hen"  he  nid, 
"  arc  the  millions  of  bitrc  backs,  and  there  are  the  millions  of  ipun 
shirts.  How  arc  they  to  be  brought  together  ?  "  It  seems  to  cusr 
an  impossible  thing,  but  that  they  can  be  brought  together  m&j  be 
prored  by  a  very  simple  illuatration.  Suppose  you  have  in  the  ctrde 
of  your  pensioners  n  htiker,  a  tailor,  and  a  joiner.  Separately  they 
are  -walking  the  streets  looking  for  employment.  Not  only  are  thrj 
adding  nothing  to  the  world,  but  they  are  subtracting  something :  rii, 
the  subsistence  they  get  from  your  charity.  Unless  you  have  beta 
beeping  youi-  money  m  a  stocking  at  home,  this  charity  is  a  dimiat- 
tion  from  sQmcbody'a  living.  But,  as  paupers  have  to  be  M 
somehow,  either  by  the  State  or  by  individuals  in  it,  yon  are  only 
doing  what  the  world  at  large  must  do  somehow. 

Well,  tired  of  a  charity  whieh  gencrnlly  ends  in  making  a  spjrit- 
less  dejjendant  out  of  un  independent  workman,  you  contribute! 
little  thought  to  the  suhjcct ;  and,  aa  a  result,  you  buy  some  ft* 
for  the  baker,  some  cloth  for  the  tailor,  and  a  few  planks  foe  tbe 
joiner,  and  you  set  them  to  work  in  a  spare  room  of  your  ton*- 
Ton  find,  probably  to  your  surprise,  that  the  baker  bakes  enoogi  ft* 
himself  and  the  other  two,  and,  besides,  supplies  your  household  "ith 
IjTcad  ;  that  the  tailor  clothes  himself  and  his  fellows,  and  does  til 
mending  for  the  family;  that  the  joiner,  after  be  has  knockid 
together  a  shed  lor  the  work  which  now  shows  itself  as  oo^pen^ 
is  doiog  orld  jobs  about  the  bouse.  In  this  way,  not  only  do  T"" 
get  back  all  the  capital  you  adrauccd,  but  yon  find  that  yoa  *» 
making  a  little  income  out  of  your  charity. 

From  this  experience,  if  you  arc  a  wise  man,  yon  will  learn  aewnl 
lessons.  For  instance,  you  will  probably  get  rid  for  ever  of  tlw  \3ti 
that  "  making  work  "  is  uneeonomicnl — iintesjs,  indeed,  it  be  of  thf 
nature  of  those  institutions,  the  treadmill  and  stone-breakitg.  Yw 
will  get  shaken  in  your  so-called  Malthusian  faith,  that  ProridcoCt 
sends  people  into  the  world  without  providing  sustcnanco  for  tbeia- 
You  will  learn  that,  however  much  disguised  by  competition,  all 
division  of  labour  is  only  a  co-operation  of  workers  to  support  aA 
other,   instead  of    a  wasteful  providing  of  each   man  for  hiniKh^ 
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3foa  will  noMtCT  the  economic  doctrine,  disguised  by  Stock 
Exchanges,  that  intercut,  profits,  and  wages,  come  oat  of  new  urealtk 
iron  Irom  the  environment  of  Nature  by  the  labonr  of  man. 
Lastly,  you  will  »cc  that,  in  terms  of  Carlyle'a  problem,  the  thing 
vhich  it  to  bring  the  bare  backs  nod  the  spuD  ehirts  together  i>  the 
Organizing  power  of  humau  brains. 

To  ■understand  the  peculiar  problem  of  employment  of  the  present 
3ay,  we  have  to  remember  that  tlie  conditions  of  living  and  of  wealth 
ftre  totally  changed  from  what  thry  were  a  century  ago.  At  that 
time  it  would  buvc  appeared  abMird  to  think  that  any  one  coulil  starre 
in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Men  then  depended  simply  on  the  land,  and 
po  long  OS  man  docs  so,  and  is  content  with  this  simple  life,  he  need 
pearcely  ever  starre.  But  when  steam  brought  in  sight  the  undreamt 
pf  possibilities  of  wealth,  as  msuy  an  could  forsook  the  land.  lodustry 
became  an  implicit  contract  between  manufacturer  and  farmer,  where 
kbe  former  cut  himself  otT  from  the  old  means  of  living  ou  condition 
that  the  latter  would  grow  enough  for  both,  and  give  hia  surplus 
£>od  in  exchanfx  for  the  manufactures.  But,  even  so  late  as  the 
beginning  of  Ihi^  century,  this  divuion  was  not  complete.  Indoetry 
sras  carried  oQ  iu  the  cottage,  with  the  garden  patch  or  the  family 
field  close  by.  There  were  few  factories.  The  employers  of  Inhonr 
Were  travelling  merchant*,  who  bought  up  all  the  production  of  par- 
ticular workers,  ur  gave  out  material  to  be  made  up  in  the  homes  of 
the  workers.  But  the  application,  first  of  water  power  and  then  of 
•team,  brought  in  the  factory  system,  and  completed  the  division 
between  the  country  and  the  town.  To-day,  when  the  factory  system 
hwt  come  to  its  full  development,  what  is  the  position  of  the  worker  'f 

He  has  no  access  to  the  land  on  whicb  he  might,  at  least,  support 
life  simply  as  his  fathers  did.  He  baa  no  tools  of  his  own,  or  cupital 
to  buy  Uiem.  Even  if  he  had,  he  has  no  market,  for  capitalist  pro- 
dactiou  on  a  large  scale  makes  small  production  uu|)rofitabIc.  In 
•hort,  the  workman  tbronru  out  of  employment  cannot  help  binmlf. 
He  must  wander  the  streets  till  ho  finds  an  employer  who  wishes  btm. 
All  labour  in  the  present  day  waits,  not  on  the  capitalist — that  is  a 
Socialist  mistake — but  on  the  cat reprcneur,  the  organiwr.  If  he  fail 
to  interpret  the  wants  of  the  market,  the  market  goes  bare,  and  the 
workman  has  to  live  on  charity.  In  a  word,  the  very  life  of  thou* 
sands,  perhaps  millions,  rests  upon  the  ability  of  employers  to  litid  a 
market  for  goods  produced  iu  huge  quantities  in  anticipatioD  of 
demand. 

That  is  what  I  meant  by  saying  that  the  one  thing  that  can  bring 
the  bore  backs  and  the  span  shirts  together  is  the  organizing  power 
of  buraao  brain*.  We  have  now  to  look  at  the  function  of  the  em- 
ph3ycr,  and  see  why  it  is  that  he  is  not  able  to  organi:!C  better.  For, 
fememberiog  the  iuHuity  of  human  wants,  and  the  willingness  of  tm- 
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employed  bandi,  it  is  the  organizer  ve  muBt  blame.'  Tbe  fut  i 
to  be  tbat  tlie  world's  progress  is  coatiaoally  ontrunDiog  ita  ot{tii> 
iziDg  poircr.  Production  of  anythiag  is  so  great  tliat  ft  fnr  son. 
facturers  spctdily  stipplv  all  tlie  dcm&ud  for  tbcir  goods,  and  tkn, 
iDBtead  of  iraiticg  for  the  artirlns  to  via  their  vr&y,  and  loake  t 
market,  they  double  their  productioD  in  order  to  cheapen  it  bj  t 
fraction  and  undersell  their  rivaU;  they  glut  the  market,  and  tin 
throw  the  worker  on  the  street  till  things  right  themttelrcs.  AU  tit 
titnc  the  world  is  wantiug  and  watting  for  other  thing*;  when  oat 
demand  is  supplied,  if  the  same  energy  were  turned  on  to  npjd^ 
another,  there  would  be  no  over-production. 

The  fttuction,  then,  of  the  wise  oi^aniicr  is  to  keep  a  watcbftil  eye 

on  what  the    consumers  need,  to    have  it    ready  for   them  st  thfr 

time  and  place  it  is  wanted,  and  not  to  produce  more  than  is  woiitcJ, 

But  here  we  come  iu  sight  of  the  consideration  thattaVes  away  from 

the  blauie  of  the  organizer.     It  is  the  fact  that  we  have  adopted  ■ 

system  of  industry  that  makes  cx.ceptioual  demands  on  OTgaDtis> 

tion — a  syslem   so  complicated  that  we  must  have  many  mtstala 

ftud  failures.      M'e  hare   adopted   division  of  labour  as    our  greit 

principle  of  industry,  and  this  divisioa  of  labour  has  peculiar  dan^n 

that  did  not  exi^t  in  simpler  times.      In  those  dnys  the  workmaa  dd 

the  nholc  of  bis  particular  business,     ^o  one  now  does  the  wholeef 

anything ;  each  mau  does  one  little  part  of  a  thing,  and  hands  It  oa 

to  the  man  of  a  complementary  trade  to  do  another  part,  and  n  oa. 

Take  such  a  small  thing   as  a  spool  of  cotton    Cbrcsd.     To-day  tbe 

Egrptiuu  woman  takes  a  few  pods  of  cottou,  and  with   the  aid  of  s 

distaff  twists  tLcm  into  a  coarse  thread.     ]3ut  consider  bow  tbe 

some  rcftult  is  reached  in  our  organization  of  industry.      In  Carotiu 

the  planters  cultivate  the  cotton  plant  on  great  estates.     Voder  I 

tropical  sky,  and   amid   iniilsria  which  is  death  to  white  men,  tlie 

negro  picks  it.      In  New  Orleans  the  merchants  pick  it  and  amoge 

for  sending  it  to  Europe.     The  railway  and  shippiog  industries  carry 

it  to  Liverpool.     Arrived    there,  one    trade  receives  it,   stores,  and 

sella  it.     Then  the  cotton  spinners  take  it,  and  thonaands  of  operatin* 

are  employed  in  doing  uotliing  else  ibaa  watching  the  tnachitirs  tbat 

take  the  dirty  cotton,   tear   it  and    tease   it   and  clean  it,  cardini  it 

with  iron  teeth,  combing  it  with   steel   combs^  drawing  it  out  ttDor 

and  liner  in  succrsj^ivc  frame?,  till   the   self-acting  mule  turns  itoot 

OS  the  gossamcT-likc  yarn.      In  this  cotton  spinning  there  are  aoino 


*  "Fui'cy  ft  runner'*  wife,  to  «lioin  me  or  Ivo  uf  lier  *«viuiU  sbMiId  com*  kt  mh* 
o'clock  At  uiiuii.  cij'iiJK  llut  tlicy  1)0(1  jtot  nolliiiiK  to  do  ;  tli&t  tbcj  did  DtA  \tinw  shM 
toduucKt;  ami.  Inncy  utill  (nrtliBr.  tlio  >aid  tonuCT't  wife  lookup  bvfNilanlfabnlW 
rooRM  sad  y>rtl,  tlic\  Wisg  ^I  tliu  wbilv  c»ii»id«ral>ly  in  ibtordirr,  net  kMWilU  via* 
toiiot  theajiKro  honilcnKiilcii*  lo  work,  ajid  at  tut  cotnpladniiifi  UtUriy  that «b*ElJ  tan 
oblIgM  trt^ivc  tticm  tbcir  dinger  fur  imUiiu^.  Tlist'i  tfau  t^iHi  ofthff  kind  ti  laiiBMl 
"•"^"^3  wo  iiruL-tLiv  tou  uJtea  in  Kugluid." — Kl'HKi>'jt  IWhral  /ioaovtf  o/Att. 
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ten  diflcreut  trades  carried  on  under  one  roof,  and  mea's  and  women's 
lives  arc  spent  in  doing  one  small  part  of  what  is  itself  but  a  sinall 
part.  Tlicn  tlic  jam  is  taken  hy  the  Brooks  or  Coatcs  or  Ciarks  ; 
hagc  mills  and  thousands  of  spiudlcs  atc  kept  ninniDg;  for  cue 
insignificant  process  nlonc,  tie.,  Uyiog  six  strands  of  ynrn  together 
and  tvisling  them  into  a  thread,  just  as  auy  child  might  do  with  his 
fingers.  The  twisted  yarn  is  sent  tu  hicaohers  near  the  towns.  All 
OTcr  the  HighUinds  there  are  little  mills,  where  the  birchwood  is 
tawu  iuto  lengths,  cut  into  blocks,  and  finally,  by  a  single  turn  of 
the  latbi;,  ch&ngt^d  into  thcstnail  woodeu  spool.  The  thread  aud  the 
tpools  are  brought  iuto  the  factory  again.  Here  is  one  dat  of  workers 
winding  the  hank  j  another  chaugiog  it  to  smaller  spools;  another 
putting  it  on  the  smnll  "  bobbin  "  \i'c  all  know ;  another  putting 
,on  the  labels ;  another  tying  up  into  dozen  parcels.  And  only  then, 
after  passing  through  some  doseus  of  trades,  comes  into  our  modern 
bands  what  tiie  Egyptian  womau  does  all  for  herself. 

What  is  true  of  one  trade  is  true  in  more  or  less  degree  of  all. 
riie  world's  industry  is  carried  on  as  a  \aat  co-ojieration  or  dirision 
J>f  labour.  It  is  like  au  extremely  complicated  machiue,  where  every 
IKparate  trade  repreeeats  some  wheel,  or  crank,  or  pin  connected 
with  and  necessary  to  the  working  of  the  rest.  It  is  the  very  per- 
ction  of  the  machioe  that  makes  it  so  easily  go  wrong.  The  penalty 
if  all  high  organization  is  higfa  sensitiveness.  One  would  say,  apftrt 
im  metaphor,  that  the  necessary  thing  fur  the  proper  working  of 
y  such  machiue  would  be,  that  there  was  one  miud  to  look  after  it ; 
uee  that  all  the  parts  were  butauccd  ond  harmonious.  That,  of 
urse,  is  impossible  in  onr  larger  machine ;  but,  just  in  proportion  aa 
e  get  away  from  this  one  informing  mind,  do  we  endanger  the 
imiooth  working  of  industry.  Mow,  the  fact  about  our  divided 
dustry  is,  there  are  scarcely  two  consecutive  processes  that  are 
uiatcd  by  one  mind.  The  organisation  of  industry,  aa  we  know  it, 
kept  in  work  by  the  inctiridual  aetf-interests  of  many  inco  working, 
<r  the  most  pfirt,  without  knowledge  of  eacti  other. 
To  make  this  clearer:  if  over  every  class  of  trade,  from  its  raw 
inftterial  to  its  finished  product,  there  were  one  head — if,  e.g.,  any  one 
rson,  or  organized  company  of  perscns,  could  say  to  the  planter;^ 
Next  season  the  world  will  require  »o  many  thousand  bales  of 
itton;  "  to  the  spinner; — '•  Have  yonr  spindles  ready  to  take  these 
ij"  to  the  twister; — "  Be  ready  to  take  so  much  yarn  as  it  comes 
am  the  spinner  "^th en  the  working  of  the  various  trades  into  each 
ther  would  be  easy.  There  would  be  steady  demand  and  steady 
ipplj,  coDtiuuity  of  employment,  aud  no  depression.  But  the  calcu- 
ktioD  of  the  Bpiuucr  is  simply  this :  "  Last  year  I  sold  so  many 
inds  weight,  and  made  so  much  proUt ;  with  this  profit  I  shall  put 
»«D  a  few  more  thousand  spindles,  and  crust  to  selling  all  the  new 
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production  somehov — either  from  a  new  dctnandj  or  at  tlie  i 
of  some  one  vlio  canaot  sell  so  clicap."  That  is  to  aar,  eacli  maktt 
of  each  little  part  guesses  what  the  makers  of  the  other  liUto  puti 
will  require,  and  gcncrsily  guesses  vildly  enough.  The  wooderif, 
not  that  there  ia  periodical  depression,  but  that  the  industnalmacluBG 
yrorks  at  all.  Trades  do  vork  into  one  another  aomehoTr,  bnt  n 
the  cost  of  an  enormous  deal  of  friction  aud  au  cuormoui 
nmount  of  vastc.  An^  one  who  has  had  experience,  as  the  vrittr . 
has  had,  of  carrying  on  two  processes  of  consecutive  mannfactan 
under  one  roof  knows  the  diflicultv.  If,  e.ff.,  in  one  mill  there  it 
spinning  yam  and  twisting  the  same  into  thread,  it  at  all  times  needi 
careful  and  indiridual  management  to  arrange  from  month  to  moclli 
that  there  is  production  of  yam,  just  enough  and  no  more,  to  keep 
the  ttristing  frames  steadily  working.  Krcu  with  the  beat  manageininl 
there  is  every  month  a  considerable  quantity  of  capital  sunk  in  nil 
over-production  ;  production,  that  is,  of  stuff  that  is  not  wanted  stthe 
time,  or  perhaps  is  not  nan  ted  at  all  It  ia  not  too  much  to  sav  tht 
there  arc  in  our  great  factories  some  millions  of  pounds  of  yam  tli*>t 
ore  dead  atock ;  good  yarn,  but  not  the  right  yarn  for  the  morkfl; 
cumbers  too  coarse  perhaps,  or  too  fine  ;  goods  that  will  be  im»^ 
lip  some  time,  but  meantime  arc  unsaleable. 

But  this  ia  a  simple  case  in  eomparison  with  the  actual  Usttd 
divided  industry.  Take  these  two  processes  from  under  the  oncrvit', 
carry  out  the  division  of  labour  as  it  is  everywhere  being  carried  oit; 
put  the  spinning  mills  in  Ilolton  and  tlie  weaving  onca  in  Olaii^- 
Consider,  then,  the  scorca  of  spinning  factories  working  for  the 
scores  of  wearing  factories,  but  with  no  head  over  any  two  Miwflf 
tire  proccBHCs ;  working  only  by  rough  guesses,  not  to  dignify  *!•«= 
by  the  name  of  calculations.  Can  we  wonder  that  factories  are  hxali 
to  supply  wants  that  do  not  exint ;  that  machines  are  made  atd  u^ 
to  turn  out  what  there  is  already  too  much  of;  that  one  proceis,  iH" 
one  trade,  is  brought  to  a  standstill  for  want  of  the  others  vbi^^ 
ought  to  bo  ready  to  take  up  the  part-product  and  are  not ;  t)Li< 
miscalculation  produces  too  much  here,  too  little  there  ? 

Now  if  it  were  a  finished  article  that  was  thns  turned  out  in  "* 
great  abundance,  that  ia,  an  article  ready  for  consumption,  n"^ 
goods  would  always  find  a  buyer  at  some  price.  But  our  gie»"*' 
industries  are  thoxe  which  are  turning  out  only  parts  of  things,  U" 
these  parts  are  useless  for  any  hnman  want  if  not  complemented  I!? 
other  processes.  A  half-spua  yani,  e.ff.,  or  a  half-twisted  thre*i.  •" 
a  bar  of  pig-iron,  what  good  arc  they  to  any  one  if  the  supf^cmcntnj 
processes,  necessary  to  fit  them  for  human  use,  arc  not  aTailiW*^ 
It  is  eftsentially  the  same  as  if  one  man  started  a  factory  to  ■»■' 
pin  heads,  and  found  that  there  waa  do  one  produciog 
of  the  pin. 
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Till!)  hitch  in  the  continuity  of  divideil  industry  may  couvcoicatljr 

be  called  the  dislocation  between  producer  uid  producer.    The  necea? 

'  Bity  of  organized  industry  is  that  each  indiriduftJ,  each  trade,  cren 

'  each  country,  should  work  smoothly  into  every  other.      For  want  of 

knowledge  of  each  otber'ft  wants  they  cannot  do  eo.     Tcm  much  ia 

,  produced,  or  too  little,  or  the  wrong  thing,  and  n  part  of  the  indu»- 

*  trial  machine  is  dislocated — ^throirn  out  of  gear.      There  is  much 

•  capital  sunk  in  this  over-production,  in  putting  things  in  the  wrcmg 
'  places,  or  leariug  them  half  finished.  The  wealth  that  might  have 
I  been  immediately  consumed,  or  been  put  into  the  dynamic  form  of 

assisting  future    production,  liea  uuproducttve  ;  ultimately  it  may  he 
,  loot  or  not ;  but,  in  any  case,  it  is  aa  good  meantime  as  if  buried  Irom 
the  world. 

The  orgacizfltion  of  our  industry,  bowCTcr,  has  led  to  another  and 
LAU  even  more  serious  bitoli :  what   we   might  call  the  dislocation 
Kbetween  producer  and  consumer.     To  understand  this  we  must  keep 
I  in  mind  the  twofold  character  of  most  men  as  at  the  same  time 
producers  and  consumers.     To-day,  of  course,  few  men  produce  what 
ibey  consume.    Wc  can  conceive  of  a  time  when  each  man  only  made, 
or  dug,  what  he  wanted  for  his  own  living,  as  we  can  conceive  of  a 
clergyman  reading  his  own  sermons.      But  both  arc  beyond  the 
historic  horizon.      So  long,  however,  as  agriculture  was  the  mainstay 
of  the  country,  men  did  live  from  their  own  fields,  and  only  sold  the 
surplus   tlicy  had  left  after  their  own   consumption.     But   in    our 
capitalist   times  no  one  makes  for  himself;  each  makes  goods  that 
1-equire    a  market ;  and  the  laigcr  the  production  the    greater  the 
'chancc  of  miscalculating  the  consumers'  wants.     This,  of  course,  is 
cconomioBl  production ;  thanks  to  it  wc  arc  able  to  put  nithiu  the 
reach  of  even  poor  people  luxuries  undreamt  of  by  the  richest  of  our 
aucestors.     But   there    is  a    very  great  danger    that    attends    this 
division  of  labour.      As  levels  of  comfort  rise,  more  aud  more  men 
embark  their  fortunes  iu  the  making  of  luxuries,  and  hiud  up  their 
'  ■workers'  destimta    with    their  making.     Capital  is  sunk   iu  their 
I  manufacture ;  workmen  skilled  iu  special  lines   arc  Iruiucd  to  rely 
I  on   this   trade  for    their  daily    bread,       And    here  ia   the  penalty. 
I' These  goods  arc  not  necessaries  of  atiy  man's   life.     They  cannot 
themselves  support  life,  ond  they   arc  things  the  community  can 
quito  veil  for  a  time  do  without.     If  there  is  a  had  harvest,  or  a 
trarj  or   any  destruction  of  capital,  or  any  of  the  many  hitches  pos- 
sible in  our  industrial  machine,  those  who  suffer  begin  to  economize, 
and  they  first,  of  course,  economize  on  luxuries.     The  results  wc  all 
jEnoT.      So  long  as  there   is  any  profit  at  all  the  wealthier  makers 
ncroase  their  production  to  make  up  iu  '^  turn  over ''  what  they  lose  in 
price ;  tbc  weaker  go  on  short  time  or  close  their  factories ;    tbo 
capital  sunk  in  mills  and  macbincry  lies  unproductive,  and  the  moth 
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Bud  msl  get  tlicir  sbore.  Those  thrami  out  of  employment  |d  lo 
Bwell  the  great  army  of  the  ooeinplorcd  ;  they  increase  the  compeUlimi 
among  the  workers  of  other  trades,  take  iUa  bread  out  of  their  fcUon' 
inoutliB,  ttiitl  bring  tlonD  the  rate  of  vagcs  all  orer. 

Now,  when  once  there  i»  a  hitch  between  maker  and  maker, « 
maker  and  consumer,  it  is  very  easy  to  account  for  the  other  plieno- 
niena  of  depression  by  simple  contagion.     If  any  considerable  bodj  rf 
men  are  once  thrown  out  of  employment  they  cease  to  buy  the  goads 
they  did  before,      l-lvery  man  from  whom   they   formerly  bought  it 
afftxlcd,  is  less  able  himself  to  buy ;  and  the  depreaaion  propagito 
itself  from  the  makers  of  luxuries  to  the  producers  of  the  comiDoneit 
necessaries.     It  is,  perhaps,  worth  while  to  go  more  fully  iatothtt. 
]!!Tery  man,  as  I  said,  cconotDically  has  two  sides ;  he  is  a  BcUeriDd 
he  is   a  buyer.      He  sells  his   labour,  and  with  the    wages  of  tbsl 
labour  he  buys  goods.      But  his  buying  of  the  goods  depends  on  bti 
selling  of  his  labour.     So  long  as  he  can  freely  *cll  there  is  Htde 
danger  of  more  being  produced  than  he  will  consume — the  proof  of 
whicli  is  that,  in  good  times,  when  there  is  plenty  of  employment, 
there  is  no  cry  of  over-production.      But  if  he  cannot  sell  his  labour 
he  cannot  buy  the  goods  made,  however  much  he  may  want  audeven 
require  them,  nnd  there  is  over-production.     We  should  have  a  clearer, 
though  not  necessarily  a  more  correct,  view  of  it,  if  we  called  ibe 
phenomenon  in  question  under-consumption  ;  they  are  two  nama  far 
the  same  thing.      In  any  case,  the  necessary  action  and  reaction  of 
buying  and  selling  come  to  a  stop;  the  aeller  and  the  buyer  pmrc 
their  dependence  on  each  other  by  suffering  witli  each  other. 

Suppose  that  wc  were  all  engaged  in  one  great  factory — a  factoiy 
containing  many  trades  under  one  roof.  In  one  part,  suppose,  mm 
Are  baking,  in  another  brewing,  in  another  making  cloth,  and  soon. 
"What  would  be  the  condition  of  this  community's  prosperity?  It 
would  be  that  they  were  all  working,  and  all  getting  wages  for  the 
work  done,  and  with  these  wages  were  buying  from  the  others  all  the 
things  they  made.  M'ho  are  the  buyers  of  this  great  and  ruicd 
production?  No  other  than  the  sellers.  Who  are  the  scllcre?  Jfo 
other  than  the  buyers.  They  sell  the  product  of  their  own  Uboar; 
they  buy  the  produeta  of  the  labnur  of  others.  There  ix  no  oalude 
market.  If  you  cannot  sell  you  cannot  buy  ;  if  others  cannot  buy  fou 
cannot  sell.  You  are  shut  up  in  a  circle:  you  can  only  have  steady 
production  if  you  have  steady  consumption  ;  you  can  only  haje  steady 
consumption  if  men  arc  kept  in  steady  production. 

Bat  if,  in  this  factory,  the  demands  of  the  constuuiog  prodocen 
are  such,  that  there  arc  great  classes  of  men  traiucd  np  to  make  the 
things  which  the  other  workers  have  been  buying  readily,  aiid  if  tlie 
demand  for  tbese  goods  suddenly  fall  off,  the  makers  of  them  air 
thrown  out  of  employment;  they  get  no  wages;   and  they  in  bun 
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Caonot  bu^  the  tliiDgi  the^  were  bujing,  aod  thus  thcj  cease 
dcmantliug  from  these  left  iu  irork.  These  latter  grwluallf  find 
tbcmselrca  without  a  market ;  their  Inbour  also  come*  to  a  standfttUl. 
Ju«t,  thea,  in  proportion  as  our  labour  is  organic  is  any  distress 
cont&gioua. 

Kow,  if  ID  a  community  like  this  there  is  danger  that  meu  may 
buying  hccaiiae  they  cannot  sell,  much  more  is  it  the  ca«e  in  onr 
saodera  society,  where  there  are  great  numbers  of  men  aud  greater 
bumhcra  of  womeu  doiug  uothioj*  else  hut  w&stcfuUy  couHumiDg. 
Their  dcmaud  is  dominated  by  fashion,  aud  is  uccctsarily  capricious 
and  spasmodic;  so  much  so  that  one  would  be  inclined  to  say  that 
tlie  vagaries  of  each  season's  fashions  arc  enough  to  give  the  lirst  ttart 
10  the  contagion  of  depresition. 

To  sum  up.  The  explanation  of  irregularity  of  employment,  aud 
with  it  of  the  low  level  of  working-class  comfort,  is  to  be  fouud  iu  the 
very  perfcctucss  of  our  organized  and  divided  labour.  AVc  are, 
XQost  of  ua,  speodiug  our  IItos  in  tsakiag  little  parts  of  things  ,- 
we  depend  on  others  to  da  the  other  parts  that  are  to  supple- 
ment and  complement  our  labour.  Anil,  again,  all  of  us  who  arc 
producers  are  dependent  on  a  demand  that  is  annually  becoming  more 
Taried  and  more  capricious.  As  producers,  wc  arc  getting  less  able 
to  stand  alone.  As  ronsumcra,  more  responsibility  ia  thrown  upon 
s.  The  industrial  machine  is  getting  more  organic  and  more  aensi- 
tiTC.  Consequently  every  year  it  takes  less  to  cause  a  dislocation  of 
industry :  every  year  the  slightest  dislocation  propagates  its  cRecta 
•ooDcr  and  wider. 

The  outlook,  I  am  afraid,  is  not  very  hopeful.  The  sensitiveness 
of  highly  organized  indu-itry  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  cured.  Onr 
Tree  Trade  policy  is  the  carrying  out  of  the  principle  of  the  division 
of  labour  and  organ ii:ation  of  industry  to  its  full  and  logical  extent. 
J3y  our  adoption  of  it  wc  have  set  before  us  an  ideal  of  industry 
organized  over  the  field  of  the  world,  involving  the  most  entire 
dependence  of  traces  and  couutries  on  each  other — a  form  of  industry 
BO  highly  organic  that  it  will  thrill  from  one  end  to  another  at  the 
aligblcst  dislocation. 

As  we  become  more  dependent  on  organization,  our  hope  for  the 
Aicare  must  be  in  the  organizer.  Wc  may  be  sure  that,  gradually, 
the  friction  of  competition  will  bring  more  organising  power  to  the 
surface.  But  there  is  a  better  hope  than  that,  and  one  not  so  hopeless 
of  realization  as  when  Carlylc  expressed  it.  It  is  that  a  better  con- 
ception of  the  place  aud  diguity  of  industry  may  induce  tbc  best  mea 
of  the  ration  to  become  captains  iu  this  war  against  bare  backs. 
The  last  hundred  years  have  becu  the  experimental  time  of  a  new  age. 
It  was  ineTitablc  that  the  l-'raukcnateiu  of  steam  should  domauyand 
cruel  tbiogs  before  it  got  subdued  to  be  the  slare  of  humanity.     It 
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VBS  inevitable  tbat  men  should  get  intoxicated  vrith  the  possibititics 
of  irealth,  and  mistake  the  socumulatiou  of  it  for  life  itaelf.  It  vu 
tnevitahic,  too,  that  grent  comcnaud  over  labour  should  bo  associat(«j 
TPiih  great  rewardi,  and  noble  work  bo  done  for  noble  salary.  But  io 
the  evolution  of  the  vorld  there  is  no  evil  but  bring*  a  larger  good. 
It  is  possible  that  this  very  disease  of  bad  distribution  may  briog  its 
own  cure.  Are  there  not  signs  that  the  younger  men  of  the  middk 
classes,  brought  up  ui  luxoiy,  are  growing  careless  of  that  wbcac 
want  they  have  never  felt,  and  may  aoon  seek  nobler  Uvea  in  orgao- 
i»iug  and  rvgimeuting  mcu  io  work  fur  thcmsclvca,  not  for  tlidt 
matters,  and  to  find  a  life  fit  for  human  souls  in  their  work,  rathcf 
than  after  it  ?  Or  that  we  economists  may,  even  in  bis  lifetime, 
acknowledge  our  debt  to  the  man  wo  have  so  much  derided,  in 
acceptiug  his  words  aa  the  new  gospel  of  industry?^ 

"  Tlio  incTcli  tint's  function  lit  to  provide  for  the  nation.  It  in  no  luore  IJi 
function  to  (;ct  proHt  for  hinu«lf  out  of  that  provUion  than  it  ii  a  clcrgj-mu'^ 
function  to  get  his  stipend.  The  stipend  ia  a  duo  and  necassair  adjooct,  but 
not  the  object  of  his  \i(e,  if  h«  be  a  true  clergyman,  any  more  Uian  his  f«e  (or 
hoDorariuRi)  i<i  tlio  object  of  life  Co  a  true  pbyudnn.  Neither  is  hii  [o«  t^ 
object  of  lifo  to  a  true  mtrchiint.  All  three,  if  true  men,  havo  a  work  10  b* 
done  irrespective  of  fee — to  be  done  even  at  nny  cost,  or  for  quite  tlje  cootiarj 
of  fce;  the  pastor's  function  being  to  teach,  the  physician's  to  heal,  and  drt 
mcrciiuut's  to  providi;.  That  is  to  say,  lie  has  to  understand  to  thcti  TtfT 
root  the  qualities  of  tho  thing  he  di?ala  in,  and  tlio  means  of  obtoiutng  ud 
producing  it ;  and  he  has  to  apply  all  his  sagacity  and  energy'  to  tite  produdig 
and  obtaining  it  in  perfect  state,  and  distribu^ng  it  at  the  cbeapMtpoaUi 
price  wbcio  it  is  most  neodcd. 

"  And  benmse  the  production  or  obtsining  of  any  commodity  isvotves  ntcM- 
sarily  the  agCDcy  of  many  lives  and  hands,  the  merohant  becomci  in  the  Minne 
of  his  husiaVMi  Uieiuujitcr  and  governor  of  large  nuuK*  of  men  in  a  m«icdirK<> 
though  less  coofetsed  way,  llinn  a  military  officer  or  pastor;  so  that  on  lam 
falls,  in  great  part,  tho  rosponsibility  ibr  the  kind  of  life  they  lead;  and  ii 
hccomts  hi^  duly,  not  only  to  be  always  coDnd«riug  how  to  produot  wbat  b« 
sells,  in  tJic  puri-M  and  cheapest  fomia,  but  how  to  make  the  various  aDfUf- 
ments  involved  in  tho  production,  or  trau^ferooce  of  it,  mo9C  bene&cial  to  the 
mou  employ ed,"* 

Wm.  Shirt. 
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lAROLlTS  DURAN  is  known  by  name  in  England  fairly  well.    A 

sprinkling  of  tho  young  painters  now  working  iu  London  Lave 

been  bis  pupilH,  aud  hare  diffused  au  aoquaiataiice  with  Lim  and  his 

work.     Journalism  has    cleverly  skctclied  an  aspect  of  the  man  for 

Doglish  readers,  aud  tKime  of  his  paintings  havo  been  exhibited  in  tlie 

Academy.      But  his  pictnres  have    not    often    obtained  the    placea 

itbey  merit  in   our  exhibition,  and  journalism,  in  sketching  hiiu  ils 

lioD,  has  occupied   itself  rather  with  the  roar   and    mane   of  the 

umal    than  with  the   deeper  leonine  qualiiie?.      His  stucerity  and 

(tremo  energy  of  interest  in  all  that  relates  to  his  art  have  been 

leqnatcly  recorded. 

Genius  manifests  itself  iti  art  iu  many  ways — principally,  to  speak 

'roaghly,  in  two.     The  one  way  is  the  way  of  the  ideal,  tho  decorative, 

the  fanciful,  the  arabesque.      It  finds,  hovering  somewhere  midway 

ftbctween  iti  own  sotil  and  Nature,  with  her  family  of  facts,  the  per- 

"fectly  melodions  pattern,  the  subtly  dosigned  gioup  whose  cornsca- 

tioca  of  detail  and  pauses  of  breadth  linger  in  the  memory^  the  Medusa 

fo«e  whoae  beauty  haunts;  it  seizes  on  tbem  and  fixes  them  for  the 

irorld.    The  other  way  is  liy  so  clear  aud  lucid  a  vision  of  Nature,  that 

to  tran!ilate  a  chapter  of  her  reverently  into  painting,  without  thought 

[of  the  impiety  of  an  added  or  subtr&cteil  jot  or  tittle,  is  enough,  and 

lore  than  cnotigh,  for  the  occupation  of  a  full  life. 

Duran  is  a  painter  whose  genius  is  of  the  latter  stamp.      His  work 

in  portraiture,  when  1  saw  it  aud  compared  it  with  the  living  origisaU, 

ras  a  startling  revelation  to  mc  of  how  Like  paint  may  become  to 

:desh  aud  blood,  of  what  subtle  dtstiuetions  there  aro  between  face 

and  face  in  every  several  quality,  capable  of  being  discriminated  by 

l^he  clear-seeing  eyes  of  genius  aud  recorded  by  its  flexible  haod. 
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A  nan  of  such  calibre,  atid  having  the  position  aod  social  pTi*il> 
of  a  portnit  painter  of  the  first  rank,  who  hu  drircD  across  Ytm, 
criticized  a  sttidio-ful  of  pupils  whom  he  teaches  gratuitously,  loi 
arriTed  at  his  own  atelier  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  murniug,  and  vk^ 
with  some  exceptions,  has  done  this  twice  a  week  durinj^  the  greito 
part  of  the  year  and  for  fiftecii  years  in  auccesaioDj  has  Boms  dqooo- 
mou  qualities  bcbidea  Lis  artistic  power. 

The  system  of  art-teachtog  that  is  usual  in  Paris  is  so  little  kson 
in  Kngland  that  it  calls  for  a  few  worilit  of  description.  The  "  Atel)R 
des  EliJves  fle  M.  Carolus  Duran,"  for  instance,  is  a  community  tbt 
exists  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  bis  iustructioDS  ia  pninting.  IV 
pupils  pay  the  rrut  of  the  studio,  choose  and  pose  the  models,  rii<1 
manage  all  their  own  alfairii ;  the  patron  haring  nothing  to  do  iritb 
the  financial  aide  of  the  studio  except  that  he  has  sometimes  cotM 
generouily  to  its  rescue,  and  kept  it  afloat  when  in  difficulties. 

M.  Piimn  gives   the   permission  to  each  pupil  to  enter  the  at^ier. 
all  regulations  concerning  its  working  must  be  submitted  to  him,  sod 
he  retains  the  right  to  forbid   the   studio  to  any  pupil  he  oetxi  to 
approve  of.      Under  such  a  system  a  studio  dcrolopa  a  distinguithing 
characteristic  personality.      A  pupil  who  paya  for    his    master's  in- 
structions may  reserve  the  right  to  qualify  some  of  them  for  himsctf 
as  be  receives  them  ;  he  may  take  the  criticisms  of  a  master  irhoie 
principles  he  does  not  wholly  accept.     But  the  authority  of  tbemaiter 
who  gives  bis  time  is  despotic.      If  you  do  not  work  in  the  way  be 
tells  yoH,  you  are  bidden,  as  by  Krasmns'  innkeeper,  '■  Qutere  ilisJ 
bospitlum."     By  the  nature  of  things  pupils  educated  in  this  way  an 
likely  to  be  more  cDtfauaiastic  admirers  of  their  master  than  thoM 
taught  on  another  syfttcni. 

It  is  no  doubt  a  gratification  to  the  ambition  of  any  man  to  fiul 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  «s|iiring  youth :  to  see   writtd 
after  the  names  of  rising  painters  the  tuscription,  usual  ia  FrsnKt 
"  Eh'-vc  de  M.  So  and  So."      In  Paris,    too,  there    exists    anotkr 
way  iu  which  the  pnpll  may  indirectly  repay  his  master.     The  dcb- 
hera  of  the   selecting  atid    hanging    committee,    or   jury,  for  esek 
year's  Exhibition  arc  chosen  by  the  sufl'mgca  of  the  exhibiton  is 
the  Salon,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  pupil  should  rote  this  bonow  lor 
his  mtilter.     Consequently  the  more  pupils  a  man  has  had,  the  bigbo 
on   the   list  his   name  is  likely  to  be.     fiut  M.  Duran  does  uot  It; 
himself  out   for  this  recorapenHe;  he  freely  admits  foreignfoi  to  tkt 
heueflts  of  his  attiier,  and  it  is  often  half  full  of  Americans,  KogUi 
and  other  aliens,  while  only  Frenchmen  have  the  right  of  rotiagtw 
the  jury.     And  he  has  expressed  himself  as  equally  pleased  to  tw** 
few  pupils  as  many,  if  they  work  hard  and  are  in  earnest. 

A  studio  of  students  in  Paris  is  a  rather  difierent  thing  fKnn  ilK 
corresponding  institution  in  London.     It  begins  work,  for  one  tlu|i 
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at  a  mucli  earlier  liour :  half-past  seven  or  cigbt  beiiig  niiual  instead 
of  ten.  Both  the  workvn  aud  the  idters  seem  to  take  themselveji 
irith  less  Bcriuusticas  than  ou  tfaiu  side  of  the  iratL'r.  The  Krcuch  art 
student  white  he  works  will  talk,  niug,  or  whistle  with  dreadful  fre- 
qocacy.  whilst  the  American  or  Knglishmaa  beside  him  is  generally 
silent,  or  only  stops  now  aud  then  and  Tclitxts  a  set  face  wbiUt  he 
makes  a  remark,  and  then  'gOM  on  working. 

The  idle  French  student  is  simply  the  noisiest  creature  in  creation, 
and.  when  he  is  in  ft  majority  in  a  studio,  the  effect  ia  beyond  any 
comparison  1  can  think  of,  execpt,  perhaps,  a  roysgc  in  one  of  those 
ships  uf  King  Hiram's  tKat  were  freighted  with  apes  and  peacocks. 
I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  clsmoruua  discuseiona  in  the  Carolus 
Duran  atelier  during  the  week  after  the  Salon  opened.  A  very 
Babel  of  vociferous  disputaliou  possessed  the  place,  and  when  there 
was  an  instant's  lull,  into  it  some  ouo  pluugcd  with  a  yell  of  "  Ditw 
done  Cabauel ! "'  (or  any  other  artist),  with  a  shrill  accentuation  of 
the  name  in  the  direction  cither  of  admiration  or  derision.  And 
then  Babel  closed  in  again  upon  the  laudation  or  abuse  of  that  artist 
and  bis  works.  There  was  a  Freuchmuu  iu  the  studio  at  that  time 
vbo  supported  the  unpopular  thesis  that  I'uris  dc  Chavanncs  could, 
punt,  and  was  always  ready  to  be  drawn  iiito  fierce  argument  on 
the  point,  lie  Lad  a  trumpet-like  falsetto  that  could  emerge  even 
amid  that  Babel,  and  he  had  two  stock  ohserTationa  with  which  be 
punctuated  all  disputations:  "  C'cit  epatant"  or  "  C'cst  dcgoutant." 
A  picture  by  Pmnssv  (with  the  .*  multiplied  by  ten)  was  in  his 
opinion  tpatant ;  most  other  works  were  in  comparison  deytftttants. 
I  am  iocHucd  to  envy  that  man  the  clear-cut  eimplieity  of  his 
artistic  faitb. 

The  Polea  were  an  iutcrcatiug  feature  iu  the  studio  as  I  knew  it ; 
in  general  intelligcneo  and  eosmupuHtau  knowledge  they  ranked  high 
among  their  fcllaw-studL-uts.  Most  of  them  bad  a  considerable 
facility  of  design  that  was  greatly  beyond  tbcir  power  of  painting 
vhat  was  before  them:  a  certain  faculty  of  representing  vigorously 
an  elaborate  battle  scene  by  sunset,  or  the  like,  out  of  thcii'  beads. 
As  au  instance  of  tbcir  linguistic  enterprise,  I  remember  one  of  them 
telling  me  that  hia  grcatc<it  literary  admiration  was  for  Lord  Byrun, 
and  that,  haring  read  him  translated  into  Polish,  be  learned  English 
to  be  able  to  read  him  in  the  original.  He  said  once,  rather 
pathetically,  that  it  wa<i  posnible  to  speak  Knglisb,  and  to  Bi>cak  it 
well  too,  and  yet  not  so  as  an  l^iiiglishnian  could  understand  it. 

It  may  be  worth  while  briefly  to  describe  Carolua'  own  way  of 
work,  ae  I  saw  it  one  morning  when  he  painted  a  head  from  the 
model  in  the  atelier. 

He  drew  it  in  on  the  cauvas  iu  charcoal^  and  had  it  fixed  before 
beginning  to  paint;  and  the  drawing  of  it  was  as  interesting  as  the 
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puDting.  Of  all  materials  known  to  art,  none  euables  skilful  finstn 
to  produce  an  effect  more  iustantaneousl/  than  soft  charcoal  oa  t 
half-primed  caDvu,  Darks  of  velretj-  depth  maj  be  obtained  io  tW 
fint  moment,  and  modelled  up  with  a  tingcr-toueh  into  the  w» 
delicate  half-loDCs  appreciable  in  the  second.  I  eonfeM  that  I,  lor 
one,  expected  to  see  a  vind  prcsentmcDt  of  the  model  leap  into  lilc 
on  the  canvas  under — one  maj*  be  permitted  for  onc«  in  a  ii\jta 
say — the  Promethean  touch  of  the  Master. 

Dat  uo.  As  the  drawing  proceeded,  and  one  began  to  (,'ra>f 
its  meaniiiK,  it  became  obvious  that  be  vas  renerring  all  cffeci 
for  the  painting,  towards  which  this  was  the  sternest  preparntiiM). 
With  the  care  of  a  general,  wlio  surreys  the  ground  on  which  tieii 
about  to  hazard  battle,  did  Carolus  place  his  masws  and  liiict: 
rubbing  out  ooeasionally,  making  alterations,  and  holding  up  tbt 
stick  of  charcoal  between  his  eye  and  the  model  to  take  metsnre* 
ments,  as  humbly  as  any  tyro  setting  out  his  Srst  druwiug  frooi  tba 
antique.  \MieR  dune,  the  only  remarkable  thiug  about  the  dravisg 
was  its  cxtrnordinary  precision:  the  lines  were  sacb  a»  atiyiut 
might  trace  hn^l  he  the  knack  to  persuade  them  to  go  exactly  lolB 
their  right  pinres. 

Haydon  tells  a  story  of  a  gentleman  who  came  to  see  the  Elfil 
Marbles  when  they  were  first  exhibited>  and,  being  rather  astoaii 
than  delighted,  asked  the  man  who  looked  after  them  whcreiu  ll 
particular  merit  lav.     The  mau    replied,    "  Why,    they  arc  »tt 
Nature,  Mr.*"  "  Pooh,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  there's  nothing  ia  tla^^J 
"But,"  adds  Ilaydon,  "  the  man  was  right." 

And  BO  with  this  piece  of  workmanship  of  Duran's ;  all  tbrci 
<lrawing  and  paiotiug  there  was  no  bravnra,  there  were  no  toiirfi^\ 
force :    nutbing  was    remarkable  but  its  simple  directness  sul  lilj 
truth  to  Nature. 

Ilia  palette  held  these  colours: — 

White  (b!anc  d'aryaii). 

Vellow  ochre.  He  strongly  objects  to  the  use  of  any  0^ 
yellow  iu  flesh  uaiuting,  especially  anything  of  the  nature  of  chn*' 
or  cadmium.  Ruw  Mciina  is  looked  upon  as  a  useless  cotont  A 
this  atelier. 

Lnijue  Hose  Dori;e, 

Loque  Capuciiie. 

Laquc  Garcuce  Foncce.  TIickc  colours  correspond  roughlT  ** 
what  we  call  crimson  and  madder  lakes. 

Burnt  sienna. 

Kmerald  grccu.  lie  hud  these  ou  his  palette,  but  to  tksix*"' 
my  recollection  he  did  not  use  them. 

Cobalt.      Made  much  use  of. 

Mineral  blue.     A  strong  blue,  not  used  in  the  paiotiaf  of  flw^ 
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Raw  umlKr. 

£rua  do  Bnixclles.  A  very  useful  colour,  to  which  wo  havo,  as  far 
«s  I  kuow,  no  iOnglisb  equivalent.  It  seems  IjitumiDoas  in  quality, 
wittiout  the  bad  habits  as  to  not  drying  of  most  bituminous  ooloun. 

Ivory  black. 

Hv  used  two  vehicles  in  thiii  work  :  his  unual  diluent  of  lin«eed-(Ml 
sod  tur|ieiitiiie  (abaut  half  and  halO  &nd  some  nirratif.  flis  iise  of 
the  latter  was  probably  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  he  was  going 
to  execute  this  head. 

The  first  touch  went  on  to  the  very  darkest  part  of  the  whole 
4tibjcctj  the  shadowed  side  of  the  hair.  The  darks  of  the  hair  being 
given,  be  sketched  in  the  shallows  on  the  face  with  brnit  de  Krurelh» 
and  eiccali/,  and  then  swept  ia  the  mass  of  the  hair  and  the  dark 
colour  of  the  baokground. 

Thpn  came  the  drmi-trxat  general,  laid  on,  as  he  tells  his  pnpils, 
with  the  ilitfcrcnce  that  the  practised  hand  of  the  master  combines  n 
second  process  with  this  laying  on  ;  and  the  detm-ielat,  as  he  apreadx 
it,  seems,  almost  imperceptibly,    to   model   itself.     Tlicn   the   exact 

(colours  and  tones  of  the  shadows  were  painted  into  the  browu 
preparation.  Last  of  all  came  the  high-ti|;bt9.  The  proces*, 
inclndin^  drawing  and  a  little  interval  whilst  the  fixaiif  wuh 
drying,  took  thirty-fire  mintites. 
<  Then  M.  Buran  left  it,  saying  that  he  was  too  busy  to  give  it 
more  time,  and  emphatically  adding  that  if  he  were  to  do  more  it 
would  be  iu  the  direction  of  nimpUfying,  and  not  of  adding  detail. 
It  was  a  wonderful  piece  of  work,  and  au  cxtmordinarily  exact 
portrait  of  the  model.  Wc  all  worked  from  him  for  a  week,  and 
refreshed  ourselves  by  studying  the  patnm's  pcrfornaancc  whiUt  otir 
tubjoct  rested.  We  all  painted  much  better  than  usual  that  week  ; 
but^  though  Carolus  had  a  half-hour,  and  we  half  a  dozen  morntngs 
to  do  it  ill,  not  even  the  best  of  us — and  aome  were  not  bad — got 
our  work  auytbtng  at  all  nearly  ait  like  our  original  as  he  had.  More 
like  I  don't  think  it  is  witUiu  the  resources  of  painting  to  be. 

Whca  one  saw  that  paiutcd  head  in  it«  first  freshness  from  half 
the  studio's  length  away,  and  it  was  surrounded  by  live  heads,  it 
•corned  rather  to  be  ouc  of  them  than  n  picture.  The  nest  time 
Carolua  was  in  the  studio  he  came  up  rather  anxiously  to  look  at 
hia  production,  and  saw  that  it  was    good,  for   he   remarked :  "  Ah, 

tc'est  de  la  peinturc  5a." 
I  hare  heard  (juitc  recently  that  the  attlier  has  been  closei], 
Oonrn  feeling,  I  suppose,  that,  na  far  aa  personal  teaching  goes, 
bis  work  has  been  thoroug;hly  and  sufficiently  done.  My  notes  of 
his  studio  talk  on  painting  and  how  to  paint  were  made  from  day  to 
(fay,  as  noon  aa  might  be  afWr  the  criticisms,  &c.,  thf '  '  aim  to 
reproduce,  between  October  1885  and  May  1886. 

3a2 
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Tiic  utterances  of  &  tnan  of  genius  on  tb^ 
atwBTs  liivc  8  BpocisI  interest.  It  presents 
fresli  liglit  to  Iiear  a  liviug  master  of  the  c 
Krea  ou  art  subjects  that  hare  been  no  thtiro 
notbing  ucw  remains  to  be  said  about  them,  i 
than  take  this  or  that  side  of  a  question,  oni 
into  which  scale  the  master  throws  his  wcigll 
and  methods,  and  oa  that  chapter  of  art — still 
his  name  will  ouc  day  be  written  fur  posteriq 
mora  vital  to  himself,  and  more  important  ta 

Talking  to  pupils  who  bare  thoroughl}'  gii 
a  master  expresses  himself  more  freely  and  oi 
other  nudicucc.  If  lie  speak  to  the  general  p 
himself  into  a  popular  idiom  to  be  undcrstooi 
ho  has  to  sav  some  casual  qnalitr  of  interest  j 
liou.  If  he  speak  to  meu  of  his  owa  staudinj 
himself  that  bo  must  be  always  somewhat 
admiring  disciples  he  may  almost  saj  of  bil 
only  to  himself  or  to  the  diary  that  he  mc&uii 
he  lircs. 

After  M.  Daran  had  gone  through  the  at 
ironid  not  uufrequcntly  smoke  a  cigarette  « 
little  discourse — a  propoa,  perhaps,  of  work  i 
and  submitted  to  him  ;  landecnpe  sketches,  < 
similar  sc-bools  by  foreign  pupils  nho  bad  rec 
Or  he  would  talk  of  what  matter  connected 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  always  baring  a  tend 
of  Vclasfiuo^z.  From  these  Httlo  discourses, 
the  work  of  each  pupil  from  the  model,  ai 
rather  more  deliberate,  hut  still  quite  extempt 
subjects  he  had  set  for  eompositiou  and  th 
notes  were  taken.  [ 

In  the  course  of  a  studio  year,  with  a  co 
of  pupils,  a  master  has  occasion  to  say  two  <3 
of  the  important  things  that  be  has  to  say 
hand,  JJcing  from  the  first  interested,  not  c 
in  the  very  eloquent  way  he  said  :tj  I  feel  fa 
are  not  many  representative  dicta  on  art  of  3 
of  his  career  that  are  uot  indicated  in  these 

This  at  least.  I  hare  set  down  nothing 
the  dilTcrcncc  of  idiom  between  the  laugua 
doubt  as  to  hia  precise  meaning.  Every 
Kngltsh  equivalent  possible  to  me  of  someth 
the  lipt  of  Carolus  Duran.  j 

There  are  a  few  vigorous  phrases  of  bit  ^ 
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toDguc  ia  which  they  vcre  pronoanccd,  even  to  an  Kagliahtnan  who 
•pc&bs  "tho  lYcDch  of  Stratford-atte-Bove."  Demi-leint  is  the 
watchword  of  tlio  Caroliia  Durau  atelier:  the  ihmi-ieint  yStUrat — 
that  "Tval  balf-tuuc  that  gives  to  the  reprcHcntatiun  of  a  figure  the 
unity  and  simplicity  found  in  Nature.  A  charanteristic  of  Carotua 
DursD's  teaching  'u  his  emphatic;  assertion  that  "  high-lightn"  arc 
not  a  BC{iaratc  thing  from  the  tjrand  dmii-tcini  oi  the  tigurc;  but 
only  a  brighter  tone,  differing  from  it  much  lesa  than  ono  would 
suppose. 

The  result  o£  this  part  of  his  teaching  on  the  works  done  in  the 
atelier  that  he  instjucts  in  that  their  general  appearanec  strikes  oiie 
as  brighter  and  far  higher  in  key  than  the  unual  productions  of  an 
art  studio.  That  the  student  has  not  to  make  a  very  decided 
difference  between  high*light  and  highest  half-tone,  of  course  enables 
liim  to  paint  the  latter  all  the  more  brilliant.  It  is  anrprising  to 
any  ooc  who  has  been  previously  taught  painting  on  another  plan, 
to  And,  when  working  on  the  Carolna  principle,  spreading  the  half- 
tone everywhere,  and  touching  ihc  high-lights  on  to  it,  if  poasibtc 
**  palpitant,  nomrae  dans  la  nature,"  with  how  little  additional  hright- 
ness  of  colour  sufScient  brightness  of  effect  may  lie  produced  to 
represent  well  a  brilliant  high-light. 

Tbc  cnvciapc  of  a  figure  ia  an  cxprcwion  he  is  fond  of,  too ; 
meaning  hy  it  the  suarity  and  abacacc  of  hardness  that  the  human 
figure  takes  by  reason  of  its  distance,  its  perpetual  slight  nioveoicnts, 
the  teiture  of  its  skin,  &c.  On  account  of  thi^,  nil  tints  used  in 
painting  the  figure  mni^L  be  swept  into  and  blended  with  their 
neighbours,  any  Imrdneui  sullcrcd  to  remain  producing  from  him 
the  scathing  remark,  "  Voiis  faites  nn  homnie  de  bois!" 

Even  worse  than  b»rduess  Duran  hates  any  exaggeration  of  the 
changes  of  lociil  coloiiriog,  or  of  the  differences  in  colour  between 
the  grey  to  he  found  in  flesh  and  the  warmer  tints  of  it.  "  Vous 
mettez  treute-»is-millc  petita  colorations  que  tous  ne  royez  paa  1 "  ex- 
presses hia  most  violent  antipathy. 

Ckiticisus  o.\  Paintings  fkom  the  LirB. 

You  have  not  the  character  of  the  model.  You  make  all  sncccsaivc 
models  of  the  »amc  character.  If  the  mndels  of  la»t  week,  and  the 
week  before,  were  put  up  there  beaide  him,  you  would  readily  tec(^- 
aize  that  he  is  quite  different  from  cither  of  them.  Very  well, 
then,  if  you  cannot  get  at  his  character  in  any  other  way,  put  thcoi 
beaide  him  in  imagination,  and  mnke  a  eomparison. 

Compare  the  head  of  the  model  with  that  of  your  comrade  who  U 
working  beside  tp»,  and  note  the  difference  in  character. 
h  '  The  character  of  this  man  is  that  he  baa  very  strong  arms,  but  is 
fflat  OQ  the  chest  iind  body  generally — you  bare  rounded  him  equally 
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hU  orer.     You  must  not  romaQcc  about  the  model;  jroQ  mailfuu 
his  portrait. 

la  Tour  paintiag  I  sec  Hglit  liere  and  here  aud  here  and  lieie^ 
(CQ  a  head)  in  the  modul  I  sec  one  broad  light  ou  the  clicek,  all  Ibc 
rest  is  in  hslf-tuQu, 


( 


Look  dot  fos  tqe  HjkLr-Ta»£. 


4 


of     I 


A  lialf'toue  with  varied  accenta,  strong  or  luuiiiiooft;  the  whoh:  ol 
pnintiug  lies  in  this. 

I  lock  at  tiie  model,  and  this  ia  my  first  impression — a  broad 
plane  of  light  on  the  chest,  with  a  brighter  accent.  £ver;tfaitif 
ttlae  a  in  half-tone,  vith  acccnta  of  varied  etreugtha. 

This  ia  the  Hist  iiaprcssiou,  irhich  you  must  continually  repro- 
duce for  yourself,  and  retain  to  the  end  of  your  vork,  however  mncti 
you  may  cJaburate  it. 

The  hcud  (said  of  a  particular  model,  but  applicable  to  most)  « 
more  highly  coloured  than  the  rest  of  the  body. 

This  must  be  given,  hut  do  not  exaggerate  it.  It  is,  as  yon  will 
find  if  you  look  at  it  with  half>clofled  cycx,  rather  a  diflcrcnce  of 
value  than  a  difference  of  colour. 

Simplify,  ratlier  than  exaggerate,  differences  of  colour. 
;  1  In  beginning  to  paiut,  leave  the  high-lights  out  of  the  questio: 
and  look  out  carefully  for  the  great  geoeral  half-tone  that  charact«' 
Lzes  the  model  nnd  marks  his  individual   temperament.     Think  wkat 
kind  of  a  man  he  i;*.  . 

It  ia  the  looking  out  for  the  thirty-six  thousand  inessential  dctailiM 
that  leads  you  to  neglect  this  half-tone.  It  is  always  to  he  found  ia^ 
Nature,  if  you  look  at  it  freshly. 

t'  Look  at  the  face  of  your  comrade  there,  you  sbould  be  abk  to 
find  n  half-tone  that  would  do  for  the  vholc  of  it — bis  beard  anil 
all !     (Confusion  of  individual  alluded  to.) 

-f  You  nre  making  a  wooden  man.  Kemcmbcr  that  the  aaatomjol 
the  model  is  all  wrapped  up  in  an  envelope,  producing  an  effects! 
unity.  So  do  not  put  on  your  high-liglits  bard,  and  white,  uul 
fiourj- ;  tbey  are  not  a  diflercnt  thing  from  the  rest  of  him,  ther 
are  culy  u  lighter  tone  of  the  general  colouring,  and  tbey  should  be 
touched  ou  to  the  half-tone,  palpitating,  as  you  see  them  in  >>'8tar^ 

When  you  think  you  see  in  Natwe  light*  as  white  as  yoa  ire 
painting  them,  hold  up  yoitr  jiocket-haDdkcrchief  against  them,  isd 
you  nill  tec  the  great  ditfcreitcc  there  is  between  them  and  whitenoL 

Keniember  you  have  to  paiut  the  density  of  the  atnuospbcrc  tlial 
extends  hctwceii  you  and  the  nwdel.  Hold  up  your  band  agaiail 
him,  utid  note  the  diHureucc  between  the  light  and  shade  on  tbit 
near  to  your  eye,  and  on  that  at  a  dialoncc  firom  it.  It  ia  pvt  of 
jOur  study  to  paint  that  distance. 
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You  must  not  do  tiling  just  becansc  yoa  hare  done  them  before 
so  maDjr  times,  because  you  %ta  ia  tbe  habit  of  doiug  tbem.  You 
munt  do  wbat  yon  mean  to  do,  what  you  will  to  do. 

Painting  does  not  coosist  in  tlie  mindless  copyiug  ia  mosaic  of  all 
jou  can  Bee  in  Nature  scrap  by  scrap. 

It  consists  in  the  tlioughtrul  and  direct  couTe^nnce  of  »  single 
fresli  impre»aioo,  unincumbered  by  matter  uot  to  tbc  point. 

Seek  for  the  things  that  convey  the  life  and  the  quintessence  of 
what  you  are  representing. 

When  a  poet  composes  a  sonnet,  there  are  n  quantity  of  things 
that  might  be  said  about  his  subject  that  cannot  postibty  be  coo- 
taiijcd  within  his  limited  apace  of  fourteen  Hues.  His  art  consists 
in  lajiug  aside  what  ia  needless,  and  fiUiug^  his  renves  with  vital 
matter  only. 

If  I  were  to  paint  that  box,  vUb  the  palette  lyiag  on  it,  I  shoidd 
not  copy  CTery  llttte  smear  of  colour  in  detail ;  I  should  render  witli 
truth  the  great  tones  of  it,  and  the  thing  would  he  done. 

Op  Some  Paiktinos  strnMiTTEo  to  Hiu  by  a  Pupil  who  bad 

JOST    EKTBRED    THE    StXTOIO. 

There  ia  a  good  deal  of  careful  study  in  these,  hut  it  is  mis- 
(lirected.  They  are  diagrams  of  phyaingnomr,  and  In  looking  after 
thin  the  appearance  of  life  haa  been  lost.  Tliere  are  hanl  lights  and 
diOerencca  of  colouring  scattered  nil  over  them,  entirely  destroying 
tbe  imprcfwon  of  unity  that  you  get  from  Nature;  It  is  quite 
possible  to  »cG  all  these  things  iu  Nature  if  you  hunt  after  them,  for- 
getting the  relations  that  they  hear  to  ouc  anotlicr  and  to  your  Urst 
aimpic  impression  of  what  you  are  going  to  paint.  Look  at  that  (my 
brotrn-holland  painting  coat);  if  1  ehose  t[>  peer  into  it,  and  look 
for  scraps  of  colour,  I  could  say  there  is  a  little  bit  of  bluish  colour 
up  by  the  button,  and  then  a  piece  of  orange  nest  to  it,  and  so  forth 
to  any  extent.  That,  however,  is  not  the  way  I  should  chniisc  to  go 
to  vork.  I  should  half  close  my  eyes,  and  mix  a  big  half-tono  for 
the  whole  of  it. 

Of  SoMR   liAKDSCArHS  BCSUITTSD  TO    IIlM. 

*  This  (evening  elTect  with  moonrise)  is  not  bad  at  all ;  only,  if  all 
those  houAcs  had  caught  tbc  remains  of  the  Huulight,  there  would 
certainly  have  been  one  that  was  brighter  than  the  rest.  You  hare 
made  tbem  all  of  the  same  value. 

Tbe  water  iu  thiu  one  is  heavy ;  it  may  ha\'o  been  like  that  ia 
Tftluc,  but  in  Nature  it  certainly  conveyed  the  imprcssiou  of  being 
liquid,  which  it  does  not  in  your  painting.  You  must  think  about 
the  nature  of  things  as  well  as  copy  them. 
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The  sky  in  tliis  is  liad;    you  liave  left  hatclied  brusliDauki  b 
it,  vhicli  dentroT  inevitaliljr  the  ethereal  qualitj  esaential  to  a  ik;. 
If  you  find  in  paiuting  these  evil   hrushmarks  ioterlcriiig  iritli  the 
nature  of  nbat  you  are  rcprcseutiug,  take  n  ttoft  brutsh  quiu.*  clean  and 
get  rid  of  them.  ■ 

lu  this  paiuting  there  is  much  that  is  fnsh  and  forcible,  bnt  tU 
coIOTir  is  cxoggcratcd,  and  the  values  arc  iiicoTTcct.  If  you  ha«l  re- 
membered how  many  thickaesscs  of  atmosphere  there  were  between 
you  and  tbia  piece  of  di»tauce  you  would  uoi  hare  paioted  it  ao  pou- 
live  a  blue.  The  result  ia  that  it  does  uot  keep  its  place  In  the 
picture^  but  comes  as  forward  aa  mauy  Ibiuga  mciuit  to  be  doM  at 
hand. 

It  is  like  the  work  of  the  tmprcssiouiats,  wboae  pictures  arc  full  cf 
pieces  of  blue  and  orange  jumping  out  to  strike  you  in  tbc  cy«.        ■ 

This  piece  of  black  iu  the  middle- distance  (a  lock  gate} — If  yon  ^ 
paint  it  so  stroug   as  fat  away  as  that,  there  ie  uothing  left  in  your 
colour  box  with  which  you  could  possibly  give  the  full  strength  of  a 
piece  of  black  wood  in  tic  foreground  of  your  picture. 

There  is  quite  a  battle  of  strong  colours  in  your  sky ;  aad  tke 
result  is  it  has  uot  the  delicacy  that  the  sky  should  have  compared 
iritL  terrestrial  objects.  >>ucb  violence  of  colour  would  be  only 
|iossiblc  iu  a  storm. 

Take  care  of  your  riluea.  Tou  bare  trees  at  varyiug  distaocet  of 
the  same  value;  they  vould  all  be  different  iu  Nature. 

NATttRK    TSBATGD    DY    VKLAsqVKK    AND    OtHKK.    MaSTCBS. 

You  find  this  search  after  the  great  unity  and  simplicity  of  Nahue 
in  ull  the  greatest  masters  of  painting,  but  beyond  all  iu  Vclatquex. 
Ail  tbc  essence  of  life,  all  the  characleriatics  of  individuality— all  ate 
there  iu  his  works,  and  all  given  with  a  mere  nothing.  Titert  n  a 
bead  of  Fbilip  of  Spain  iu  the  gallery  at  London,  which  is  indnd  a 
treasure.     That  is  painting. 

I  wish  I  had  here  some  of  the  pictures  by  Velasquez  at  Madnl 
to  show  you,  but,  failing  that,  you  may  find  a  great  cQurc  aAtrtb 
aimplicity  of  Nature  in  llic  works  of  the  Venetians  in  the  Loam: 
especially  iu  the  work  of  Paul  Veronese.  In  Titian  the  scarcli  after 
this  truth  is  uot  always  so  obvious ;  in  eomc  of  his  subject  pictumbe 
looked  rather  for  other  things^  but  it  ia  to  be  found  iu  his  beit 
portraits. 

Look  at  the  head  and  neck  of  the  model  as  she  rests  I  Hoir 
simple  it  ia,  and  how  simply  it  might  be  conrcyed  by  a  troe  LalT- 
tone,  a  few  stronger  touchct,  and  an  accent  cf  light  on  tbc  oeci. 
That  is  Low  Vclaequcz  would  paint  it,  with  a  mere  nothing.  Thai  is 
how  J,  with  rather  less  Fkill,  should  paint  it  too. 

Done  like  that  ic  oced  hardly  take  sis  minutes  to  paint,  but  doae 
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ID  the  vsy  some  people  go  to  work  70a  might  ten)  at  it  for  nx  Aujt 
and  then  not  reach  it. 

Psint  like  Velasqiiei,  geDtlr-mcn.      Ah,  Velsaquex  ! 

We  are  not  mathcmaticiaasi  gentlemen  ;  we  arc  artisttt — people 
'Capable  of  feeling  an  emotioii ;  anii  ne  should  be  capable  of  retaining 
an  impre&sion  once  felt,  and  of  reproducing  it  bjr  our  art,  in  spite  of 
all  the  difficulties  nnd  di»tr(ictionii  wc  may  meet  on  the  way. 

Study  Correggio  for  this:  the  impposBion  of  ainoplicity  and  inoo- 
ccDce  that  he  receiircd  from  Nature  he  retained  to  the  completion  of 
his  work  ;  tliongh  underneath  it,  and  completely  concealed  by  it, 
there  certainly  lie  the  elaliorate  system  of  his  art,  much  labour,  some 
fatigue,  and  even  a.  measure  of  disgust. 

There  is  a  picture  by  Cuyp,  in  Ihc  Lourre,  rery  admirable  in  this 
respect  of  untty.  In  spite  of  the  hcariness  of  the  execution,  and  the 
absurd  figurcit  he  choee  to  introduce,  we  recognize  hov  fally  he  has 
grasped  the  effect  of  sunlight,  how  well  he  has  held  on  to  it  and 
eiprened  it. 

They  du  very  terrible  things  nowadays  at  Antwerp  in  the  way  of 
painting.  They  do  not  follow  their  own  Uubens,  who,  at  all  crcnts, 
paintud  brightly.  They  paint  flesli  as  if  it  were  a  horrible,  dull, 
heavy  thing/  aud — look  now  at  my  hand,  how  clear  and  fresh  it  is  I 
It  ia  quite  like  a  sitgar-plum.  Yet  not  white,  not  at  all  white;  look 
at  my  hamlkerohtcf  against  even  the  lights  of  it,  how  very  dilTerent  it 
it.     A  great  neutral  tint,  that  is  what  flesh  is. 

You  should  continually  thiuk  about  the  uature  of  the  thing  you 
are  paiutiug,  aud  try  to  get  at  the  life  and  the  essence  of  it.  Weigh 
the  model  ia  your  miud,  aud  then  calculate  if  your  painting  of  him 
would  weigh  the  same.  Thiuk  of  the  diSurcut  weights  of  a  mass  of 
llcsh  and  a  mass  of  marble.  If  you  look  at  the  pi<:tnreR  of  the 
present  day  in  the  Salon  you  will  see  how  few  men  rcprcaent  the 
effect  of  the  flesh  tmthfully.  One  man's  figiiros  look  like  stone; 
^  those  of  another  like  inflated  balloons  ;  aud  so  on — anything  but  flesh. 

^^^_  Thk  Choice  op  a  Master. 

^^^r3i  h  a  complete  mistake  for  students  to  go  to  one  master  aAer 

m  another.     They  should  find  oat  the   master  whose  aims  are  thos« 

that    they  themselves  wish    to   make  their  own,  and  stay  with    him, 

and  believe  in  him.     They  u»ed  to  do  so  in  my  young  days ;  hut 

I  there  seems  to  be  no  faith  left  now. 
All  aims  in  painting  are  not  of  the  same  order,  and  cannot  be 
indiscriminately  mixed.  I  have  one  aim  in  painting,  M.  Gcrilme 
another,  M.  Lefebvre  another,  M.  Laurens  another,  M.  Bouguercau 
another.  If  a  student  finds  out  that  the  aims  of  the  master  under 
'%hom  be  has  begun  to  work  are  incompatible  with  his  own,  he  should 
leave  him  as  quickly  as  possible.      You  sometimes  hear  a  man  say, 
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**\  liave  becD  to  tJiia  msn  to  studyj  and  then  to  tbnt  one,  and  thea 
to  tliat  other,  and  yet  I  bare  Icftrot  nothing  at  all."  OfcounebehasDoC 


Om  tuk  Suiucct  "ErrMiKo/'  qitin  roK  Desigx. 


There  are  different  orders  of  aubjcets  that  a  picture  or  a  dedgn  wej 
belong  to;  drnmatip,  plastic,  or  imprcflsional.     The  aubjcct  of  enc 
ing   IB   ci^scntially  one  that  ahould    be  reudercd   by  an    impresskia. 
The  plaatic  elemcDC  may  appear  in  it,  but  it  nill  be  incidentaL 

Suuset  cornea  fint  into  one'e  head  as  characteristic  of  eveni: 
But,  to  render  well  the  imprcasiou  of  evening.  Dot  merely 
physical  aiipcct  of  the  de»ceut  of  the  orb  of  day  »ill  suffice,  nor 
tJic  rcprcacutaliou  of  a  discouncctcd  moment  of  time.  If  by  chanee 
you  had  slept  all  day  long,  and  Trcrc  wakened  at  snnaet,  you  miglit 
take  it  for  morning. 

Eveiiing,  aa  it  concerns  and  iDtcrcsts  humanity,  has  to  do  irilh 
sot  only  what  it  is,  hut  what  hus  preceded  it,  and  what  it  is  a  cessa- 
tion from. 

Yon  hare  to  ^ivc  in  yoar  design  all  that  yoii  feel  about  this  ti(H 
of' day,  and  what  poetry  of  thought  it  awakes  in  you,  for  crcrr 
arti&t  must  be  a  poet.  And  the  i>octieal  nature  inevitably  aces  tin 
the  plain  facts  of  Nature  tinged  with  the  colouring  of  its  own  mood. 
If  you  go  out  into  the  country  to  waleh  and  study  the  effects  rf 
Cfening,  you  will  retain  your  personal  pre-occupations,  and,  be  tlitj 
what  they  may.  tliey  will  in  some  degree  affect  your  pcrccptionB  of 
the  evening.  The  pre-occupations  of  anger,  of  world -wcariuew,  of 
saduesa,  or  of  lore — creu  of  financial  difficulties — if  they  he  in  yen, 
will  inHuence  the  result  of  your  perceptions. 

If  you  come  out  into  the  pageant  of  the  ereniug  sad,  disappoiated, 
and  weary,  it  will  be  n  different  thing  to  you  from  what  it  is  to  youi 
neighbour,  who  issnes  from  hia  house  elated  by  a  dny  of  successe*. 

'^e"AngeIu9"of  J.  F.  Millet  is  a  magnificent  example  of  a  tresl- 
Blent  of  this  subject  of  erening,  brimful  of  poetic  feeling.  H* 
peaaauta  who  listen  to  the  ereniug  hell:  Alillet  girca  not  only  ■ 
moment  of  their  lives,  but  the  whole,  the  essence  of  it — not  only 
the  momentary  pouBO  while  they  listen,  but  the  dull  heavy  day  of 
jnoaotonou!*  labour  that  has  preceded  it:  this  and  all  the  tragedy  of 
it  Alillet  gives,  by  t^e  means  of  Lis  art  and  by  the  poet's  soul  tlat 
v&s  in  hiia.    '■'•"  ■»■-  f*  t..  > 

To  give  a  diflferent  impression  of  evening  by  a  widely  diHeitBt 
man,  I  know  o  picture  of  !Kvetiiug  by  Kubcns  iu  the  gallery  s^ 
Madrid,  not  as  painting  o  very  important  siiecimen  of  his  vetkt 
hut  interesting  by  the  unity  and  vividucss  of  its  impresMon.  Bubew 
loved  the  ilcrii,  he  exulted  in  pictnresqueness  and  magiiificenc*,  I' 
was  full  of  joyous  scusatiou.  And  his  evening  picture  is  the  ereQinf 
of  a  day  passed  iu  leisurely  study,  in  philosophy,  ia  courUy  k>re' 
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mskinp,  in  sport,  or  in  tlic  chase — the  grunti  «ig^or'«  impression  of 
evening,  nidel;  differiug  from  that  of  the  toiler  ao  sympathetically 
^iveu  by  Millet.  It  iutcrcsts  uh  by  giving  so  perfectly  evening;  from 
an  individual  and  persoual  poiuC  uf  view,  tliti  ludividuuliiy  beiug  that 
of  the  grand  atgnor. 

The  artist  goes  fur  bis  material  to  Nature,  but  etutlieit  his  own 
heart  for  Iiix  impression.  It  is  this  tjuali^  uf  pcrsouality  that 
attracts  and  delights  us  ia  &  work  of  art;  for  aa  iiopresMOQ  that  ia 
common  to  everybody  bcIougH  to  uo  ono.  But,  you  will  ask  me, 
how  slioulil  wo  proceed  with  subjects  of  the  dramatic  order — should 
we  in  the  aame  way  gire  our  own  personal  impressiou  of  them  ?  No; 
a  dramatic  subject  baa  on  existence  of  its  own,  outside  yours,  into 
which  you  must  enter,  bringing  with  you  your  capacity  of  recciviug 
an  impression.  Don't  evolve  things  out  of  your  inner  consciousncBS. 
and  don't  paint  conrcDtional  anger,  conventional  joy,  conventional 
loTc,  or  conventional  grief.  If  you  want  to  represent  grief,  you 
must  go  to  your  own  heart,  and  try  and  feel  it  as  your  subject  vonld 
harefettit;  putting  yourself  into  all  bia  or  her  circumstanecs.  If 
yoa  do  this  quite  sincerely  the  personal  quality  will  still  remain  in 
tlic  work  and  flavour  it  through  all  the  allowaneea  you  make  for 
the  iliflcrcnt  age  nud  sex  of  your  rlramal'is  firraonip. 

Kcmbraudt  was  a  great  master  of  dramatic  pathos,  for  the  very 
reason  that  he  went  to  his  owu  heart  for  all  the  feelings  be  portrayed, 
there  realized  them,  and  never  lost  grip  of  what  he  had  learnt  there. 

Look  at  Paul  Veronese's  "  Mnrringe  of  Cnna."  It  ia  spleudid 
pointing  of  gorgeous  eveut,  no  more ;  for  the  *tory,  the  subjeot,  the 
miracle,  there  is  no  care  at  all.  And  then  look  at  Titian's  "  Snpper 
St  Kmmaiis : "  that  is  a  very  line  picture,  it  contains  a  beautiful 
comer  of  natural  l^dscape,  and  the  figures  are  given  with  great 
dignity.  He  treats  bis  subject  more  feelingly  than  Veronc&c,  but 
fee  is  really  not  a  whit  more  deeply  moved  by  it.  Kcmbraudt, 
treating  the  same  story,  has  made  his  interior  poor  and  unadorned, 
fats  6giires  homely  and  coarse ;  but  the  psthos  of  the  subjeet  is  given 
with  an  intensity  aa  deep  as  the  source  of  tears. 


CamcisMS  on  SKEXcnts  or  Kvenjko. 


This  doea  not  represent  evening;  if  yoa  put  your  fiuger  over  that 
little  strip  of  red  in  the  akr,  it  might  bo  any  other  time  of  a  dark 
day.  Vou  should  represent  evening  so  that  it  could  not  possibly  be 
any  other  time  of  day — morning,  for  instance. 

You  should  not  want  to  paint  Zola,  nor  should  you  seek  for 
degrading  incidcut  as  a  subject.  A  philosopher  has  said  that  every 
man  oontaina  in  himself  two  beiugs — an  augel  and  a  sviae.  You 
■bould  try  rather  to  raise  yourself  with  the  augcL  ihau  to  wallow. 


n  ibould  try 
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ID  mud  with  tbe  swine.  If  70a  were  choosiiig  a  girl  for  &  com-  ■ 
panion,  you  would  not  prefer  the  ugiicst  and  dullest  yoa  coullfl 
find,  l)ut  would  select  the  mosi  ayinpathetie  aud  the  daintiest;  and  joi" 
slioulil  act  iu  the  satnc  wDv  in  chuosiug  yniir  treatment  for  a  lubjerl. 
It  is  true  enough  that  the  Dutch  painters  introduced  into 
pictures  iucidcnlH  of  a  gross  nature,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
the  occurrcnre  of  nuch  incidc^nta  io  puhhc  was  an  r^wcntial  part 
their  daily  life,  and  even  their  ideal  world  would  have  bcco 
eomplctc  without  it. 

Here  you  arc  poetical  I    So  poetieal  indeed  that  I  cannot  tell  1 
you    meau.      You    should  not    follow    Kaulhach's    example^    nliow 
pictures  want  each  a  book  writteu  about  ihem  before  the^  can  be 
undcrttood. 


On  a  SnajTBCT  civkh 


roa  DssioM — "  The 
Maudales'e." 


Death  or  lax 
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There  are  usually  several  possihlc  treatments  of  s  subject  ii 
painting.  In  this  subject  there  Is  su  cxeeiitioiial  range  of  |)0«tible 
methods  of  treatment,  so  that  I  caunot  tell  vou  beforehand  tlist  it 
should  be  treiitcd  in  this  or  that  particular  way.  I  know  Iiot  I 
tnvM-lf  should  tn-ut  it,  but  that  would  be  in  a  pergonal  manner,  only 
proper  to  myself,  and  it  is  (juitu  right  that  each  of  your  coiiccpU<}Si 
of  the  theme  should  bo  dietiuct  and  diBcront  from  it, 

Among  a  host  of  others  by  various  masters,  there  are  two  pietows 
that  arc  probably  fuEniliar  to  yon,  or  you  know  them  by  photognplit 
at  least.  One  is  a  Correggio,  the  other  a  Kubeiis  in  the  Museum  it 
Lille.  Corrrggio's  treatment  in  essentially  plastic  ;  the  ncrnc  of  hi* 
picture  t«  dcEightful  ;  he  picasns  himself  by  placing  a  beautiful  womui 
picturesquely  in  it^  and  there  he  ends.  There  is  nothing  deepcrthtu 
that  in  his  beautiful  painting. 

In  the  work  of  Rubens  the  Magdalene  dies  supported  by  tto 
BiigeU  ;  the  solitude  about  her  is  suggested  with  a  few  touches  oatf, 
yet  the  idea  of  a  s-oUtuile  is  sufBeiently  conveyed.  She  is  nolbeauli- 
ful  as  Correggio's  Magdalene,  but  she  is  a  more  real  womau,  andslw 
is  really  dying ;  she  is  in  the  very  e|>aam  of  dissolution,  and  the  pi^ 
lure  is  impressed  with  the  thoughts  and  realities  of  such  a  mOBUQ''- 
Kubens  painted  that  from  bis  heart  and  soul  as  a  man  and  u  a  pwt: 
and  the  result  is,  that  beyond  the  painting  one  is  mored  to  ■  deep 
delight  by  it,  a  delight  that  grows  at  each  successive  sight  of  iho 
picture,  and  that  never  wears  ouf. 

Yes,  he  was  a  real  poet  this  man,  this  Rubens,  who  was  ia  lort 
with  the  flesh,  and  with  splendour,  aud  turbulence;  who  teemed  to 
paint  to  the  sound  of  trumpets. 

Rafi'aelle  every  one  calls  the  divine ;  the  gcntlemco  who  write 
about  art  agree  with  one  Toice  to  place  him  highest  for  the  qailiti* 
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of  the  Mul.  And  yet  KobcDs,  whom  no  one  bat  nailed  divine,  h&d 
ZDore  jioctr^  than  he,  aud  paiated  more  frooi  liis  heart  snd  bis  very 
Ktul.  Raffaelle  vba  &u  artist  of  tlie  highest  rank,  but  a  plastic  arli«t, 
not  an  emotiunal  one;  ho  cultivated  to  the  ultcrmost  the  possible 
grace  of  the  bumau  form,  and  tenderness,  suavity,  aud  harmony. 
Kverythlu^;  iu  his  work  is  mclodiaus  and  beautiful,  but  nothing  of  it 
•il  came  from  his  heart;  and  notbiuK  Q^  it  touches  ours.  Uuv 
should  it?  He  lired  a  life  of  untroubled  felicities,  in  which  success 
came  after  sueeess.  Look  in  KaJfaetle  for  grief — it  is  an  Attitadc  ; 
for  nge — it  is  an  attitude ;  Siting  for  a  gallery  of  expressions  as  they 
mre  represented,  not  as  tbcy  are. 

But  Bembrandt  aud  Rubeus  aVc  not  like  this  :  with  them  the  form 
IS  by  uo  means  always  harmonious;  it  is  often  iucomplete,  even 
ODiurse.  Beyond  this  euperficial  {icople  and  art  critics  do  not  pene- 
trate, nor  can  they  recognize  that  the»e  two  felt  their  subjects  da  men 
and  true  poets,  and  that  their  works  contain  far  deeper  (junlitics  than 
picturesque  and  plastic  perfections.  Indeed,  at  first,  and  all  at  onco, 
these  deep  qualities  are  not  easy  to  realize.     They  lie  hidden  behiud 

door,  whose  key  is  hard  to  find,  but  when  onco  foand  it  unlocks  a 
ttoarcc  of  ever-increasing  delight. 

One  sees  a  dilference  iu  the  works  of  the  Venetians,  and  realizes 
its  Cause  in  their  more  suouy  aud  undisturbed  lives:  Titiuu  dyiuj; 
an  old  man  by  the  accident  of  the  plague ;  whilst  Kubeus,  after  a 
life  disturbed  by  troubles,  died  between  fifty  nod  sixty  of  the  gont  or 
of  heart  disease. 

Feel  jomr  subject  then,  not  as  painter,  hut  as  man,  as  poet ;  and  if 
jon  can  realiue  it  thus,  your  work  will  endure.  The  greater  pnnt 
you  arc  the  better  your  work  will  be.  Of  course  I  am  speaking  of 
the  poetry  that  can  fitly  be  expressed  iu  paiutiug,  and  I  am  siippos- 
inR  oil  along  that  you  are  a  capable  painter ;  to  be  a  cook  at  all  one 
tnuBt  kuow  how  to  make  snucc.  How  useless  poetical  gifts  may  he 
if  yon  hate  not  the  feeling  of  n  painter,  the  works  of  Ary  Scheffcr 
vill  show  yon. 

O.v  Faintino  rnoM  Life,  jkno  on  Sincsbity  aku  Clevbunkss. 

In  painting  from  the  model  you  have  to  g-ive  a.  translation,  a 
rendering:  of  Nature.  It  is  much  belter  to  simplify  than  to  exaggerate 
the  accidental  varieties  you  iind  in  the  colouring  of  the  model.  If 
you  make  the  difTcrcnec  between  the  tones  you  put  side  by  side  so 
strong  as  that,  you  will  confuse  the  effect  of  your  painting  when 
seen  from  the  right  distance.  Make  the  difference  less  strong  than 
il  seems  Iu  you  in  Nature,  and  at  a  distance  you  will  find  that  it  it 
strong  enough. 

Sincerity  of  treatment  is  better  than  any  amount  of  cleremcas. 
Ic  i«  fatal  whcD  clcrerncss  u  substituted  for  sincerity. 
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Yoo,  bare  a  shadow  there,  on   the  nock,  that  looks  like  a 
becauM  it  is  not  trae  ia  value.      There  is  a  shadow  there  in  Katanj 
it  is  even  stronger  than  ;ou   have   made  it;  bat  it  takes  tta  place  ii 
the  |:cncnil  colouring,  and  docs  not  look  like  a  patch.      It  docs 
strike  me  in  m;  first  hro&d  impressioo  of  NatnrC]  and  it  slioold  not 
in  yoor  work. 

You  sec,  don't  yon,  the  f^ood  cITcct  of  lessening  the  light  on  the 
eyes  in  your  picture  ?     Oue  is  inclined  to  think  that  sparkling  ligku 
on  tlie  eyes  are  larger  than  they  really  are ;  if  one  makes  them  w.^ 
they  grow  yet  larger  seen  from  a  distance,  and  destroy  the  effect     v 

The  Tcry  clever  people  am  really  the  unfortunate ;  the  awkward 
are  the  lucky  ones.  Ilowcrer  uoskilfol  you  may  be,  if  you  work 
sinecrety  and  study  Nature,  you  will  do  a  thing  that  is  fine. 

There  was  a  pupil  working  here  onee,  a  young  fellow  of  ability, 
whom  I  used  to  tell  from  time  to  time  to  distrust  his  clerernen. 
Uliilst  he  continued  to  consult  me  about  his  paiotiug  he  prodncat 
some  remarkably  6nc  work.  Voa  sec  what  he  is  doing-  dow,  piinl* 
ing  slap-dash — like  Vrlasqnrz  as  he  thinks,  and  from  ckic,  wfalht 
Velasqocs  always  followed  Nature  reverently. 

You  should  uot  aim  at  painting  all  at  once,  as  I  do  now.      It  ^d 
not  come  to  me  in  that  easy  fashion ;  I  hare  eld  paintings  of  mat; 
done  in  my  youth,  that  are  just  as  bard   as  tin.     You  see  me  [Nit  in 
•  finger   with  a  touch — T   didn't  do  that  alsrayi;    I    uwtl  to  pais! 
laboriously,  taking  hit  by  bit  from  Nature,  like  a  child ;  potting  tts 
touches  where  now  I  put  one- 
There  arc  early  paintings  of  Velasquez,  beaatifol  in  drawing,  tone, 
and  value,  but  still  bard,  dry,  and  laborious:  be  learned  his  Utter 
style  by  that,  and  there  is  no  other  war.     I  would  rather  uc  too 
draw   like   the   early    painters  than   work  in   a   slap-dash   wst  and 
produce  nothing  hut  sketches  to  the  end  of  the  chapter      Ortwin; 
is  the  soul  of  the  matter  after  all. 

On  your  insistence  on  being  sincere  the  whole  thing  depends:  I 
lake  it  yon  look  for  success,  for  glory.  Paint  justly,  that  is  tbe  ool.r 
way,  and  your  future  depends  on  it ;  and  to  yon  at  your  age  tk 
fnture  is  an  important  consideration :  it  matters  less  to  ao  old  mia- 
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THIS  article  «iU  assume  tbat — vhctber  or  not  any  »ubject  of  tbo 
State  tlesu'cs  change  in  the  lav  dctenaiaiDg  the  (taok  of 
ernment — all  will  agree  to  the  auaual  granting  faj:  Parlintnent, 
long  as  the  muiiarchjr  emlure!),  uf  a.  auUicieiit  sum  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  the  Sovereign  and  royal  botuehold.  No 
attein|it  will  he  tuiule  here  to  deteriuioe  what  that  mm  should  be, 
but  it  will  be  coatcutled  tbat,  whatever  the  sura,  it  should  be  fixed 
in  ouc  total  by  the  House  of  Commous,  and  that  the  amount  abuuld 
be  clearly  stated  iu  some  Farliamentarj  Faticr,  as  cosy  of  ucccsa  to 
«1I  u  every  other  official  document  relating  to  the  uatioaal  cx]>endi- 
turc  which  bns  been  ordered  to  be  print*.'d  by  the  House. 

At  [jrescDt  there  is  very  great  diversity  of  statement  as  to  the  actual 
cost  of  the  royal  family.  The  Finaucial  Reform  Almanack  for  188" 
states  .(:UU8,31G  as  the  "  grand  total  of  twelve  months'  payments  in 
oouneclion  with  the  royal  family,  not  iucludiug  the  cost  of  thp 
royal  parkB."  This  total,  of  coursu,  includes  the  respective  snrplus 
incomes  of  the  Duchies  of  Lancaster  and  Coruvoll.  11ic  First  Itonl 
of  the  Treasury,  s|)cakiug  in  Committee  of  Supply  when  somewhat 
similar  figures  hud  been  suggested  by  Mr,  Conyl>earc,  said  tbat 
"  the  figures  of  the  hon.  member  were  seriously  iuaccuratCj  and  ho 
must  cuter  his  protest  agniust  the  habit  which  sometimes  prevailed 
in  the  House  of  making  statements  hap-hazard  which  could  not  be 
supported  by  facts."  As  the  Chairman  of  Committees  ruled  that  it 
was  not  comiKtcut  on  the  vote  then  under  discussion  to  inquire 
into,  or  to  state  the  details  of,  the  whole  of  the  cost  of  the  royal 
family,  I  contented  myself  with  the  obscrvotion  that  if  the  Treasury 
presented  with  the  Estimates  an  explanatory  memorandum  giving 
the  total  auDual  payment   la   respect  of  the  royal  family,  and  show- 
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iDg  in  detail  the  varioas  item!i  making  up  that  total,  it  would — if 
did  not  prevent   iimeciiratc  ntntcmenta  i'roin    being   made — at  aoy 
rate  afford  caay  means  of  authoritatire  correction.      I  asked  for  suck 
a  iQcmoraadum  iu  188G  wheu   tbc    Libcrab  were  iu  ofiJce,  aod.not 
obtaioing  auy  promixc  tb&t  it   should   be    furoisbcd,  diridod  ibe 
Committee   ou    tbc    iirst    Item    in    the   Estitnutes    relating  to  tliis 
subject — f'ii.,  tbc  L'OHt  of  royal  palaces  wholly  in    the  occnpation  of 
ber  Majesty.     In  1687,  under  the  prenent  Government,  I  raised  the 
same  point,  and  again  divided  the  C'oniRiittee,  and,  on  my  threateQ- 
jug  t(]  divide  on  other  items,  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Fiiiaucial  Sccretarr 
to  the  Treasury,  gave  a  qualiticd  assurance  that  he  would  endeavour 
to  secure  that  such  a  BtatcmcDt  should  he  prepared   to  acconpaur 
future  Katimates.     At  pmcnt  uo  unutHcial  member  of  tbc  House  of 
Commons  can  do   more   than  guess  the  gross  total.      The  aiuiual 
"  Finance  Accounts  *' show,  p.   49,   under  the  beading  "  Civil  Li*  ■ 
charges  as  per  schedule  to  the  Act  1  Vict.  cap.  3,i:3y5,0(M),"  thus  msde-fl 
up;    "Class    I.,  h»:r   Majesty's  privy  puree,  £00,000 ;•   II.,  salarid  " 
of  ber  Majesty's  household  and  retired  allorraacea,  .£131,2G0;  III.,es- 
peuBCa  of  her   Majesty's   household,  .€17^,500;    IV.,   royal  bouotf 
alms  and   special   services,    .ti3,300;   VI.,  unappropridtcd.   £SOWi" 
Class  v.,  stated  separately,  consists  r>f  "  pensions  granted  under  Itie 
above  Act  (limited  to  £1200  per  anuum).  £25,06;")  8*.  2rf. ;  "  making, 
"total  amount  issued  on  account  of  the  Civil  List,  £410,065  8*.2rf./' 
■with  on  p.  TjO,  "  annuities  to  tbc  royal  family.  £158,000."     Thfre 
is  B  note  to  this  last  licading,  "  Some  of  these  annuitants  reaiTt 
cmolumcDls  from  the  amounts  voted  for  the  Forces,"  but  thera  is 
DO  explanation  of  what  arc  the  several  amounts  so  received,  or  br 
whom ;  though,  in  the  cases  of  all  persons  oot  members  of  the  ronl 

*  Ccorge  CnnniDg.  ipeAliiDgin  Uio  Hoiihs  or  CuinrnoDB  Fi>b,  25,  1819,  saU  tlu^<(^ 
nalty,  tlie  \'n\y  I'tirMwaisjuutof  the  Uivil  List,  urn)  tb.-iL,at  th«coiameaotBisata(i* 
LhEn|irc3ciit  rcixti.iKioliM'Sobiraf  aaiictily  woa  atlnutioil  toil;  Imt,  in  the  exact  imfwrite 
iu  wliidi  Parliuncnt  interfErcJ  witli  the  atber  pMta  of  tho  Civil  U«t,  bo  IumI  Ue;  ncv 
IIiMil  Ilia  Ptivv  l'nr«c  m  tb«  nroMrty  of  tbo  Sovereign.  It  liftd  bccu  £nt  Su  ravgoin^ 
in  tlifl  iiroocodiiig  of  17^",  o>  wnioh  Mr.  Itnikc  wn*  i\m  ninror  ;  •«i;oii(lly,  is  ihv  I)^ 
fonndoi)  on  thnt  )n-M»ci]itig,  which  n'u  Itraii^ht  into  ths  HciiiMiiii  ITS'i,  but  notcVM' 
Into  a  l&w  ;  thirvUy,  in  thn  Ai:t  wbirh  [iompiI  in  I T-HS,  embodying,  snd  unaetinc,  Ik 
■  ysteiii  ftameii  by  Mr.  Uiirkir  [in  nil  tlieae  cm«i  tbs  wbule  oi  tbe  Civil  lif£  «■ 
broti|{ht  uDilor  thi'  control  of  rftrllnmcab.  except  tli<:  Privy  Purse,  whicij  wm  mmI; 
exempted  (rum  it,  luiil,  in  tlio  lii»t  outt,  wLiuli  i;iivc  ta  ilioM  ivrruigianenti  th«  waff 
law,  the  ainuviiit  tii  the  Vrivy  Pun"  wan  ■^lecilk'nlly  otatoil.  aa  at  proMDt,  atiffM)f(l! 
fotirtlilv.  wlien  tho  rt«a«noy Bill  af  IjKSaecnrol  tho Privy  I>iirae,iu  pivliu  sodssfii^ 
to  thR  king:  lifthly,  Gj-sc  Act  paucd  in  \~W.  the  |iovr«r,  inth«  Kinc,  of  buuitkisi 
tbnin  laiingii,  na  [jrirnto  E>r<>|)Hrty,  Wat  ilistiuutly  rMiwnited  ;  ■ixthTjr.  by  taa  Alt  01 
1911.  v-hicb  net  uiurl  the  i'rivy  ("urie  ka  the  indabitabfe  propoTtjof  tb«  Crown.  Mh 
^m]  been  *ct  aparL  by  tin;  Itcxcnuy  Hill  nf  ITS3^ — a  (ircceiloat  the  more  ini|)ortsat  *•)< 
could  not  l>o  tlc>ubtcii  tliat  the  laltcr  bad  rrccivcd  tbc  anprobatina  aod  ssnclkB  *A  ^ 
ifsjettv  &ftor  bis  recovery  ;  nntl  lutly,  tho  Act  cf  ISl'i  completely  set  ik«  ((satMaif 
rest.  Mr.  Shnridan,  *po]iking  tn  the  IlniiBe  of  Cotomnixii  on  Juoe  5,  ITft^  svotiMi^ 
that  in  ttio  reign  nf  Gnn^  11.  tbe  Privy  PoTse  wu  £36,000  a  year ;  tktt  «  t^' 
bfgiouini;  of  thL>  rmgn  of  Oeorge  111.  it  woa  mocte  £ia,000 ;  aod  that  la  1777  it  **< 
incrcM9dUj£0O,OW. 
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fcmily,  such  plnralities  of  payment  are  distinctly  shown  cither  iu  the 
fiittniatcs  or  in  the  Fiuanco  Accounts. 

But  this  sum,  .£il3,000  (exclusive  of  the  pension*},  is  far  from 
COreriug  the  tutuL  uxpcaditiirc  ;  there  are  other  items  not  included  ia 
the  .C543,0U0  which  arc  charged  on  tho  Coasoiidatcd  Fund,  and  there 
are  aUo  varioTis  items  scattered  through  the  Civil  Service  Estimates  and 
the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates.  Some  of  these  items  arc  only  discover- 
■hie  by  the  aid  of  skilled  knowledge  and  olTicial  guidance.  Had  the 
Estimates  been  intentionally  framed  so  as  to  hide  the  total  cost  of 
royalty,  the  end  could  scarcely  hare  been  more  cfl'cctually  ntlaiiicd. 

Mr.  Muiiro  Ferguson  lost  acssion  placed  on  the  Order-book  of  tho 
Houte  of  Commous  a  uotiec  for  a  Ileturn  shotriug  the  several  sama  piid 
to  members  of  tho  roynl  family  in  connection  with  naval,  military,  or 
other  posts.     This  notice  was  ofneially  blocked  by  the  Government, 

,,  as  the  Ministry  took  the  whole  time  of  the   Kouse,  Mr.  Muuro 

nson  asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  why  the  Government 

ad  blocked  his  notice,  and  was  informed  by  Mr.  Smith  that  lie  con- 

Itdered  the  demand  "invidious."     This  concealment  is  in  the  highest 

de];ree  udVise ;  the  public,  left  to  guess  at  the  emoluments  of  various 

royal  pcrsonage.1,  may  form  exaggerated  notions  of  the  burden  on 

the  taxpayers.      If  the  various  posts  may  be  fittingly  held,  they  ought 

to  be  fully  made  known.      Any  reason  which  is  valid  against  stating 

nie  emolument  received  by  any  member  of  the  royal  family  should 

ttic  equally  valid   against   the    retention  of  the  oflicc  for  which  the 

Kmolumcut  is  received. 

I      Wbiliit  the  "  Civil  List "  is  now  understood  to  signify  only  the  snma 
appropriated  from  tlic  Consolidated  Fund  or  voted  annually  by  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  support  and  maintouaucc  of  the  Sovereign 
knd  royal  household,  it  formerly  meant  the  total  charge  for  the  civil 
texiwnditure — that  is,  it  included  all  items  for  the  government  of  the 
uation,  except  army,  navy,  and  ordnance.      The  best  modern  oEBcial 
itatcment  on  the  Civil  List  is  that  given  iu  p.  uHii,  vol.  ii.,  Parlia- 
mentary Fapcr  36r>,  ordered  to  he  printed  July  liU,  18G9,  being  a 
Return,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cladstonc,  of  the  public  income  and 
expenditure  in  each  financial  year  from  1G88  to  186S,  with  very  full 
^ptanatory  notes  on  many  of  the  matters  arising  therein.     There  is 
a  widespread  delusion,  slmred  by  the  leading  members  of  both  political 
parties,  that  the  amount  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  Civil  List  is  in 
lieu  of  certain  Crown  lauds,  or  their  income,  surrendered  to  thepublio 
by  the  Sovereign,  and,  as  this  delusion  baa  obtaiacd  express  statutory 
•anction  iu  the  present  reign,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  back  the  C^vU 
Ust  to  its  origin  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  and  through  its  vfLriout 
stages  to  the  present  reign.     There  was  no  specitic  Civil  List  prior  to 
the  Kerolution   of  1(588,  although  on    September  ■*,  16G0  (Commona 
Journals,  vol.  viii.  p.  150),  a  committee,  which  had  been  appointed 
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soon  after  the  Rcstoratiou,  reported  that  "the  total  of  the  revenue"  ot 
Charlca  I.  averaged,    from  lfi37  to  1641  ineluiire,  je895,8l9  5i,, «( 
irhicli  £210,-193  arose   from  paymeuto  parti;  DOt  warranted  Viy  Uv, 
and  partly  expired;  "  tbat  tlie  c^tpences  of  liis  said  lale  Majettj't 
goreramcut  did  amount  to  about  ^00,000  a  year  above  the  receipts ;' 
and  that  tbo  iacomc  of  Itla  now  Majesty  (King  William  HL)  «u 
estimated  at  :£H19,39B,  mule  up  of  "  the  Customs,  £100.000  ;  the  con. 
positiott  for  the  Court  of  Wards,  X'UX),Q{>0  ;  the  revenue  of  iaxtta  and 
rents,  .£203,598 ;  the    office  of  postage,  £21,500 ;   the    proceed*  of 
Dcanc  forest,  £4000;  the  imposition  ou  sea  coal  exported,  £99001 
vtth  licences  aud  other  additiouB,  £i'2,'VdO."    The  Houae  tbereupoa 
resolved,  ''That  the  present  Kini^'a  Mu,jcst}r's  revenue  shall  Iw  nuk 
np  £1,200.000  &  year."     On  May   22,   168H  (Commons   Joarubv 
vol.  IK.  p.  71i)).  it  was  resolved,  "That  the  revenue  which  was  settled 
on  his  lato  Majesty  fur  his  life  be  settled  on  his  preacnt  Majesty  for 
hia  life."    That  ij,  so  far  as  the  rc«olntioa  of  one  House  of  Parliameiil 
could  etTcct  it,  there  was  a  life  grant  to  WiUiam  III.,  and  nolliiDf 
more.      Until  that  grant  William  owned  nothing  of  these  sonrees  of 
TCTCnue.     Ou  April  25^  1089  (Commons  JouroaU,  vol.   a.  p.  lOl), 
the  House  of  Commous  resolved,  "  That  out  of   the  pnblick,  rcveni«; 
for  the  charge  of  the  civil  government,  including  what  is  to  be  allowed 
to  her  Itoyal  Majesty  the  Uuccn  Ikgnant,  the  Qncen  Dowager,  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Dc&niarkc,  and  the  lk[aiBhal  Scfaombe^hi  there 
be  allowed  the  sum  of  £600,000  per  annum." 

On  April  27,  IGS9  (Commous  Journal*,  vol.  x.  p.  106),  t^ 
Hou-ie  of  Commons  formally  and  for  the  first  time  resolved  tlul 
certain  items  there  specifically  tet  out  form  part  of  the  changes  oj 
the  civil  government.  Most  of  these  items  have  ceased  to  belong  to 
the  Civil  List,  aud  have  now  developed  into  the  huge  volume  fonaing 
the  annual  Civil  Service  Estimates,  or  arc  otfaenrise  charged  oa  tk 
Consolidated  Fund. 

On  December  21,  IG07  (Cooamous  Journals,  vol.  xil  p.  U),  it 
was  resolved,  "That  in  a  just  sense  and  acknowledgment  of  vbit 
great  things  bis  Slajesty  has  done  fur  these  kiogdoma,  a  sun  noI 
exceediug  £700.000  per  annum  be  granted  to  his  Majesty  diiriogUi 
life  far  the  support  of  the  Civil  Lixt."  This  resolution  was  cuiicd 
into  cfTeet  by  the  !)  k  10  Will.  III.  cap.  23.  by  the  6rst  thirteea 
sections  of  which  certain  duties  and  revenues  therein  speciftodnre 
granted  "during  hi*  Majesty's  life,"  Sectiou  14  stated  that  "Uit 
intended  tbat  the  yearly  sum  of  £700,000  uball  be  applied  to  hii 
Majesty  for  the  service  of  his  household  and  family,  and  for  huotW 
necessary  expeuct^s; "  aud  it  provided  "  that  if  the  said  great  vsi 
amsll  branches  aud  revenues  "  therein  mentioned  "  shall  produce  b 
clear  money  more  than  the  yearly  sum  of  £700,000,"  "  the  ofe^ 
plus  of  such  produce  shall  not  be  disposed,  made  uso  of,  or  apflM 
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[to  any  use  or  purpoM,  or  upou  any  pretext  wbatsocvcr,  without  the 

aothority  of  I'nrUament."     This  last  section    was  repealed    by  the 

IJ2    &    13   Will.    III.    cap.     12,  sefHons  3  aud  -t    of  vrbicli    gate 

auy  »nrpliis,  "  during  the  King's  life,"  "  for  the  use  anil  service  of 

Lfaia  Majesty's   family  and  household,    and    for   other   his   necessary 

cxpeoces  and  occasions." 

It  ia  not  immaterial,  in  view  of  the  corttcntion  that  the  Crown 
]ands  hare  been  or  may  be  considered  as  the  priTatc  property  of  the 
monarch,  to  observe  that  oa  February  7,  1697-8  (Commons  Jonrnals, 
'  Tol.  xii.  p.  90),  Bills  were  ordered  to  be  brought  in  for  vacating  all 
['grants  of  estates  and  other  interests  in  England  and  Ireland  from 
I  the  Crown  during  the  reign  of  Charles  It,,  Jame-i  IT.,  and  siuce  Fe!)- 
[Toary  13,  lC8ti,  and  for  appropriating  the  aamc    to  the  use  of  the 

■blia 

An  account  was  made  out  in  1(i9!]  by  way  of  eatimato  of  the  annual 

[produce   of  the   funds  so  appropriated  to  King  William  III. 'a  Civil 

jut,  and  of  what  was  then  comprised  in  the  Civil  List  expenditure. 

Phis  account  U  on  pp.  58G-iiy3  of  the  htforo-iiu'ited  Parliamfiitary 

[Paper,  rwpriuted  from  the  official  IIS.  book  deposited  in  the  Record 

Ice.     The  fuiida  appn>priatcfl  include  hcnxlitary  excise,  hereditary 

'"pott-oCicc  duticH,  small  branches  of  the  hereditary  rrvciineis — viz.,  firat- 

fnuts  of  the  clergy,  tenths,  fines  for  writs  of  covenant  and  entry  pay- 

Id  the  Alienation  Office,  post  fines,  wine  licence^  nheritTs'  profers> 

Compos itionH  in  the  Exche<}ucr,  Customs  s*i«iire»,  revenue  of  Duchy 

of  Coruvallj  rents  of  Crown  lands  nud  lines  for  leases,  1|  per  cent. 

l«ty,  tonnage  and  pouudnge  duiy.     The  Civil  List  expenditure  con- 

lini,  first,  the  Civil  List  charge*,  now  atamling  at  .£385,000,  and 

'hich    there    amount  to  about  £107,0fK>;  then    royal  palac<'s    and 

''Sardenn,  now  sepiiratcly  voted  iu  the  Ebtimatca ;  then  come  foreign  and^ 

i<%louial  services,  »aluric»,  aud  cxpeuscs  of  civil  departments,  law  and 

justice,  pensions  and  perpetuities,  none  of  which  are  to-day  included  in 

»e  Civil  List,  hut  which  arc  all  voted  separately  iu  the  Civil  Service 

itimntes. 

It  ia  clear  from  tLe  foregoing  that  there  was  no  surrender  of  any 

[Pfoperty  or  revenues  by  William  IU.  or  by  his  (Inccn,  Nfarj-.      As 

^Odividuals,  tlity  could  inherit  nothing  from  James  II,,  who  was  still 

^We,  wbo  made  uo  ccisiuu  tu  them,  aud  who  liad  an  actual  heir  alao 

, living.     Aa  King,  it  is  clear  ihat  William  111.  eujojed  only  the  life 

Srant  made  to  him  as  Sovereign  by  PnTliament.     The  fact  that  certain 

^CTenues  hod  theretofore  been  (i  escribed,  and  eon  tinned  to  he  described, 

*•  "  hereditary  revcuuea  "  neither  gave  nor  even  im  plied  any  personal 

,  *ijlt  or    title  to  these  revenues  on  the   part  of  King  William  111. 

*^Wy  hod  been  so  descnbed  under  the  Stuarts,  and  before,  aud  retained 

tltcir  aiicicut  dexcrlptiou.     When  'tjueca  Anue  came  to  the  throoeon 

^arch  a,  170L-2,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  she  did  not  succeed  to 

3o^ 
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any  estate  of  WiUUm  id  tlie  rerenues  granted  by  the  Civil  list  ha. 
for  aoder  that  Act  William  only  took  fur  life.  Accordingl/,  a 
>!arcb  17,  1701-2,  the  Uotue  of  Commons  rcaolvcd  (Comnca 
Jouraalfl,  rol.  xiii.  p.  H09),  "That  towards  the  supply  to  be  gnntid 
to  her  Majesty  for  the  better  support  of  her  ^lajcstyS  hooaekli 
and  of  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  Crown,  the  same  rcTeuoei  vloei 
wore  payable  to  hi»  late  Majesty  King  VVUIiam  of  bleaaed  nema; 
during  his  life,  be  graoteJ  and  coatinu«d  to  her  pre&ent  M«)ckt 
Queen  Anne  during  her  life.**  In  the  Civil  List  Act,  1  AtLne,sUL 
C,  cap.  7  (or  cap.  1,  according  to  the  Revised  Statutes),  there  ii  ■ 
«ugge«tion  that  rthe  bad  inberitcd  any  property,  or  of  any  saireoA! 
by  her.  Tbe  Act  is  a  new  grant,  and  declares  :  "  Voar  Codumv 
liave  freely  and  nnanimously  resolved  to  give  and  grant,  and  do  hefei? 
give  and  grant,  to  you  our  most  graeioos  Sovereign  Lady  Queen  JUM 
the  several  rates,  duties,  imposilious,  and  charges  hereinafter  mentxiBi 
during  your  Majcsty'»  life."     Again  u.  life  interest  only  is  created. 

This  Act  iu  express  terms  recognises  specifically  that  tbe  revecDti 
of  what  are  callud  Cruwu  lands  ought  to  be  devoted  to  tlie  expaia 
of  tlic  civil  govcrumcut  of  the  ualiou — that,  is,  to  meet  the 
uofT  included  in  the  Civil  Service  Kstioaatcs.  Section  5  says:  " 
whereas  tbe  nccoMajycipenccs  of  supporting  the  Crown,  or  the 
part  of  them,  were  formerly  defrayed  by  a  land  revenue,  whidi 
from  time  to  time  been  impaired  and  diminished  by  the  graoi 
former  Kings  nud  Uucens  of  this  realm,  so  that  her  Majesty*! 
revenues  at  present  can  uflurd  very  little  towards  the  support  of 
government;  nevertheless,  from  time  to  time,  upon  tbe  determinltii 
of  the  particular  estates  whereupon  many  reversions  aud  reotalBdiB 
in  the  Cro«u  do  now  depend  or  exjiect,  and  by  such  lands,  teofoeos^ 
.and  hcrcditameuts  as  may  heroaflcr  descend,  escheat,  or  othervi" 
acLTuo  or  come  to  bcr  Majesty,  her  heirs  or  successors,  the  li&l 
revenues  of  the  Crowu  iu  lines,  rents,  and  other  profits  ibcrraftuf 
hereafter  be  increased,  and  cunsc<iueutly  the  harden  upon  the  esttW 
.  of  the  Rtihjccta  of  this  realm  may  t)c  cosed  and  lessened  m  all  fittoi^ 
provisions  to  bu  made  for  the  expcnccs  of  the  civil  governmcit,"  ^_ 
was  enacted  that  "  no  grant  shall  be  made  of  laud  for  more 
-ibirty-ouc  years,  or  fur  three  lives,  aud  at  a  reasonable  rent,''aid 
jio  other  grant  shall  bo  made  fur  any  estate  or  term  longer  tbu 
JiTe  of  the  monarch,  "  and  that  any  grant  of  either  land  or 
contrary  to  such  enactment  shall  be  null  and  void." 

It  is  not  unimportant  that  by  19  (Jco.  III.  cap.  45,  see.  I,  tl 
repealed  so  far  aa  it  relates  to  tbe  Ducby  of  Lancaster.  Oae 
teutioa  in  this  paper  will  be  that  any  income  of  the  DdcIi? 
Xi3ncaster  must  be  reckoned  in  the  Civil  List  alloiraace  to 
Sovereign,  and  any  income  of  tbe  Duchy  of  (^rowall  nHt 
reckoned  in  the  allowance  to  tbe  Prince  of  Wales. 
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George  I.,  who  Buoceeded  Anne,  had  no  riglitit  vhatevcr  of 
SicritagD  bjr  dcuccnt.  His  guccessioa  as  King  wan  solclj^  founded  on 
tbc  Act  of  Settlement.  If,  ignoring  the  Pretender,  the  male  line  of 
ttic  House  of  Stuart  be  taken  to  have  ended  with  James  11.,  the  right 
of  blood  was  not  in  CJoorge  I.,  but  in  the  House  of  Savoy  throagb 
Henrietta  Duchess  of  Orleans,  tlaiij^htcr  of  Charles  I.,  thus  making 
an  array  of  some  fifty  pcrsonR  between  George  I.  and  anj  |)Osuiblc 
right  of  ordinary  heirship,  George  T.  did  not  put  forward  any  pro- 
tencc  of  Btirrcndcr.  That  George  I.  was  not  considered  by  the 
.Parliament  as  succeeding  to  any  of  the  revenues  is  clear,  for  the 
Ipcaker,  on  the  oocasioD  of  the  Address  from  the  Commoas, 
leclared — 

"That  when  bis  Majesty  shall  pleasa  tO'  answer  ttio  impatient  desires  of  his 
leople,  by  eotniiig  to  tuko  possetsioa  of  his  kingdoms,  h*  will  find  himself 
qnally  Mtabliahc^  ia  th«so  revenueA,  as  if  h9  had  «ucc«ecl«d  to  all  by  an 
mint«rrupted  right  of  inheritHnce ;  ihe  only  diflcrence  is  this,  that  if  he  liiid 
Dh«rited  them,  he  would  hnvo  wanted  one  siaglo  proof  or  ilio  duty,  anil 
flection,  and  unanimity  of  hi«  subjects  "  ("  Proceedings  of  House  of  Conimons, 
7l4,"Toi.  i.  p.  fi). 

lie  Civil  List  Act,  1  Geo.  1.  stat.  1,  cap.  1,  does  not  pretend  any 
mch  surrender.  There  is  a  now  grant  to  Ucorge  for  life  ta  Sovereign 
>nly  in  the  exact  words  of  the  statute  of  Anne,  'with  one  important 
kddition :  "  except  the  revenue  of  the  Duchy  of  Coruwall,  which  is  by 
WW  vested  in  his  Royal  Highness  the  Priueo  aa  Duke  of  Cornwall." 
&S!inmingthe  legal  truth  of  the  declaration  iu  this  exception,  it  would 
Aean  that  the  revenoes  of  the  Biichy  of  Cornwall  had  l>een  included 
in  the  Civil  List  income  during  the  rcigiis  of  William  III.  and  Anne 
only  because  there  was  then  no  son  of  the  reigning  SoTcreign.  Thia 
noLDt  will  be  dealt  with  later. 

By  1  Geo  I.  stat.  2,  cap.  12,  the  Civil  List— that  is,  stilt  for  the 
fhole  civil  government— was  incrcaaod  to  :fc9 10,000,  section  25  for- 
bidding any  grant  or  dispoaitiou  by  bis  M^esty  of  auy  overplus.  This, 
of  itself,  is  clear  evidence  that  no  individual  right  iu  auy  grant  of  the 
revenues  was  either  claimed  by  George  or  admitted  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  that  day. 

The  next  Civil  List  Act,  1  Geo.  H.  stat,  I,  cap.  I,  ia  in  all  re- 
ipects  the  same  as  the  statute  passed  on  the  accession  of  George  1. 
IThere  is  no  suggestion  of  any  kind  of  surrender.  The  gr&nt  ia  again 
pr  life  only.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  language  of  Mr. 
Canning,  who  declared  that  "George  H.  had  not  surrendered  the 
hereditary  revenues  to  the  disposal  of  Parliament," 

Considerable  change  waii  made  in  draAing  the  Civil  List  Act  of 
George  III.  In  the  preamble  to  1  Geo.  III.  cap.  1,  it  is  recited  that 
**  Your  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  signify  your  consent 
that  such  disposition  might  be  made  of  your  interest  in  the  hereditary 
revenues  of  the  Crown  as  might  best  conduce  to  the  utility  and  satis- 
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faction  of  the  public."  And  it  ii  upoa  tbcn  words,  wbicb  were  tbtn 
so  much  sbecr  audacity  of  invention,  that  the  surrender  myth  is  basej 
and  baa  bceo  buitt  up.  George  HI.  had  extraordinary  views  bj  t4 
the  control  of  ParliamCDt  over  tbc  public  purse,  for  when  Sir  K. 
Asllcyon  April  -1.  1770,  moved  for  a  Returo  "of  all  graDts,  peiuioo». 
Qiul  iacreasiod  snhines  since  tbc  commeQCeraent ''  of  that  Parliammi, 
the  K.iDg  vrote  to  Lonl  North  that  the  proposal  was  one  "  which  m 
candid  man  could  be  supposed  to  adopt."  It  i«  clear,  however,  ^ 
the  King  understood  Civil  List  payments  in  a  wide  sense,  for  he  writo 
to  Lord  North  on  February  28,  1771,  with  reference  to  a  snbsidjia 
the  Kiu)f  of  Sweden :  "  As  there  ia  do  publick  mode  of  obtaining  tibt 
money  that  is  expended  in  that  corruption,  it  must  be  taken  from  nr 
Civil  List,  cooBcqueatly  new  debts  incurred ;  and  when  I  apply  M 
Parliameut  for  relieving  me.  an  odium  cait  on  myself  and  Minisltv, 
JIB  if  the  money  had  been  spent  in  bribing  Parliament."  IntheClii! 
List  Act  of  George  IV.,  tlie  recital  words  are  improved,  and  a  cooit 
grave  change  is  made  in  the  enacting  words.  Tbe  recital  in  section  1 
is  ;  "  And  whereas  your  j\Iiijcsty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  eiprea 
to  your  faithful  Commons  in  Parliament  assembled  that  whenever  their 
attention  should  be  directed  to  the  provision  to  be  made  for  the  sup 
port  of  tb(!  civil  government,  and  of  the  honor  and  dignity  o(  tbs 
Crown,  your  Majesty  would  leave  entirely  at  their  dispoanl  yow 
Majesty's  interest  in  tbe  said  hereditary  revenues."  And  the  CoD' 
solidatcd  Fund  having  been  established  in  1787,  the  enacting  wocdi 
provide  that  the  produce  of  all  hereditary  rates,  duties,  payments,  «»i 
levcuuca  "  shall  during  the  life  of  his  present  Majesty  "  "  be  carried  to 
and  made  part  of  the  Consolidntcd  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  end  Ireland,  and  from  nud  after  the  demise  of  hie  prcKnt 
Majesty  shall  be  payable  and  pnid  to  tbe  King's  Majesty's  heirs  and 
succetiors,"  these  las',  words  entirely  changing  that  which  »« 
formerly  only  n  grnut  for  life  to  tbe  actual  monarch  into  au  addittoniJ 
grant  of  a  reversion  to  future  mouarcbB.  In  the  Civil  List  Act  of 
AVilliam  IV.,  thin  form  uf  cnuctmcnt  is  repcatetl,  hut  tbc  recital  vfiri' 
are  much  stronger  than  in  the  1  Geo.  IV.  cap.  1,  sec,  1.  They  im' 
"And  whcrcfts  your  Majesty  hns  been  graciously  pleased  to  signifr  ^ 
your  fnithful  Commons  in  Parliament  assembled  that  your  M^jettf 
placed  without  rcnerve  at  their  disposal  your  Majesty'*  interest  in  ibe 
hereditary  rcveimes,  and  in  those  funds  which  may  be  derived  from  sn? 
droits  of  the  Crown  or  Admiralty,  from  the  West  India  duties,  or  irool 
any  casual  revenues  cither  in  your  Majesty's  foreign  posscasiona  or  i> 
the  United  Kingdom ;  and  that  in  aiirrcndcring  your  Majesty's  iatCTtfi* 
in  revenues  which  had  in  former  settlements  been  reserved  to  the 
Crown,  your  Majesty  rejoiced,'' &c.  This  form  of  recital  im|dicd  thit 
which  most  certainly  had  not  been  true,  if  by  "  reserved  to  tlie  Croini 
it  was  meant  that  either  of  the  monarchs  since  the  Revolatioo  of  10^ 
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iiad  had  the  personal  enjoyment  of  any  or  all  of  these  t^overal  reven'ues. 
In  a  (iiscuitsiou  in  the  IJousc  of  Commons  during  the  passage  of  the 
Civil  List  Bill  of  King  William  IV,,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
•tated  that  "  his  Jfajestv's  resignation  of  the  hereditary  rercnnei  of  the 
Crown  did  not  comprise  those  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster,  heeause 
those  of  Coruwull  never  became  the  property  of  the  Crown  unleaa 
vfaeti  there  was  no  heir  apparent  of  tlic  throne ;  and  the  rcvcnnra  of 
IiUicaster  hud  bccu  from  a  very  early  period  fluhjcct  to  peculiar 
regulations  totally  indcpcudcnt  of  its  authority." 

The  Civil  List  Act  of  the  present  reign  still  further  improvea  on  the 
■ecitals  of  the  previous  Acts,  and  gives  the  surrender  myth  statutory 
Toucher.  It  recites  that  "  the  said  several  hereditan-  ratea,  duties,  pay- 
tnents,  and  rcvcuuca  now  belong  and  are  due  and  payable  tu  your 
most  excellent  Majesty.  And  whereas  your  Majesty  haahccn  graciously 
pleased  to  signify  to  your  faithful  Commons,  in  Parliament  assembled, 
that  your  Majesty  placed  unreservedly  at  their  disposal  those  here- 
ditary reveiLues  nhich  were  transferred  to  the  puhlio  by  your  Majesty's 
immediate  predecessors."  It  is  under  cover  of  this  that  many  Con- 
■ervative  and  some  Liberal  speakers  seek  to  set  off  the  net  income  of 
the  Crown  lands  against  the  amount  of  the  present  Civil  List  grant ; 
but  if  the  contention  is  good  as  to  the  revenues  uf  the  Crown  lands, 
ft  must  be  equally  good  aa  to  the  monarch's  private  property  in  all 
the  other  hereditary  ratesj  duties,  payments,  and  rcrenue&.the  annu&l 
total  of  which  now  amounts  tu  millions.  During  the  stages  of  the 
iast  Citil  LJat  Bill  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey,  '*  that 
provtiiiou  be  made  in  the  Civil  List  Bill  for  the  protection  of  the  right 
of  Parliament  to  intinire  into  and  appropriate  the  revenues  of  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall  and  the  Duchy  uf  Laneaater."  On  a  division, 
this  vaa  defeated  hy  IH-l  against  52. 

•  The  income  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  is  now  treated  as  the  private 
income  of  the  Queen,  but  during  the  rcigna  of  William  III.,  Anno, 
iGeorge  L,  and  George  IL  the  whole  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the 
Ihichy  formed  part  of  the  general  CivU  List  income.  It  is  fairly 
lear  that  when,  in  18-30,  Lord  Holland  vas  appointed  Chancellor  of 
ithc  Duchy,  he  then  regarded  the  Duchy  revenues  as  within  the  con- 

1  of  Parliament.     The   King  (William  IV.)  wrote  to   Earl   Oroy, 

:cemhcr  1,  1830: — 

"The  King  is  induced  to  inuko  thle  Mnfidential  communication  to  Earl 
Grey,  as  to  the  h«ad  of  hU  Govcmmrnt,  untl  tbe  indivi'lntd  <m  whom  ho  rcsCa 
Itii  hopM  nf  Rupport,  in  consaqaence  nf  nointt  hinli  tlirvwn  mit  by  Lord 
Holland,  when  his  ^lajcsty  plaeed  in  his  hands  ths  seals  of  tti«  Diicby  of 
{iiuicaatcr,  and  of  some  futibcr  uliMrvutions  which  h«  made  to  him  yesterday, 
faicU  liis  Slajcsty  cannot  deny  to  buvu  ucca»Ionvd  to  htm  C0Dsid«rabl9  alarot 
ind  uaoaiiiiK^M,  ai  threatening  an  invasion  of  thoso  rights  and  privileges  which 
e  is  in  duty  bound  to  muinUiin  nnd  to  Lrnnamit  unimpaired  to  hia  suocesMfS. 
^ip«ar«d  to  be  in  the  contemplation  of  Lord  Uolland,  not  only  to  admit  of 
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tlia  threat«n<!d  interference  of  Pnrliwnent  in  the  conoeros  of  tlie  Dtu^ 
Lancaster,   but  ereii  to  promote  it,  and  his  JIajestj  cannot  bat  appirdi 
that  ttw  idoa  of  submittiDg  tbvm  for  iaveetigntioa  to  u  c-onimittee  oftba  Uoob 
of  Cammnns  has  beea  tnlertained. 

"I'o  such  a  course  his  Majesty   coaooives  that  be  would  be  justified 
objecting  most  5trcDuou»ly,  as  being  inccDiut«Dt  «ith,md  in  violauoo 
cftpcoial  ind  IicrrJilar}-  rights  nbich.  ns  Sorcroign  of  tiita  oountrj-,  he  po 
in  the  Duchy  of  Laacaster,  and  as  tending  to  lower  his  dignity  and  aathodtj', 
and  to  bring  ht>  nttme  into  contompL 

"  BarL  Grey  cannot  be  nurpriscd  tlint  tho  King  should  view  with  jeakmiT 
any  idea  of  parliamentary  inlerference  with  the  only  remaintng  pittanci:  of  n 
independent  poBaeesion  which  has  be(>n  enjoyed  by  hit  aneaators  daring  mu; 
eeaturien  aa  thetv j^nraf r  ami  indrjfrnjent  ettalr.tiriA  haa  now,  as  such,  bwfailj 
dcTolred  upon  him  in  right  of  aucccaiuon.  That  he  should  f«d  that  1U17 
succasaful  attempt  to  deprive  the  Soveraiguof  this  independent  pooaoaaion  sill 
be  to  lower  and  degrade  him  into  the  state  and  condition  of  absolute  and  entiit 
dependence,  an  a  pensioner  of  the  House  of  ConiEnonei,  to  pluvi;  him  in  tit 
oondition  of  an  individiial  violating  or  surrendering  a  trust  wliich  liad  hem 
held  sacred  by  his  nncostora,  and  which  he  i«  bound  to  tratisniil  to  his  snoooiwA 

"  TJit;  Kiitg  cannot  indeed  concciTe  upon  whatplen  auclia  national  israsio 
of  the  firkate  righu  and  auoh  a  neizura  of  tlie^irirnfe  oitatrs  nf  tlie  Soveretfs 

uould  be  juittificd The  King  has  iqilniiOed  tha  gaardianfhip  of  1^ 

bis  ancient  private  estate  aud  inheritance  to  one  of  his  confidential  eernntr. 
whiJ,  upon  Ilia  installatioQ  into  tho  ofhce  of  Clianceilor  of  tlie  Duchy,  toofas 
aolcnm  oath  that  *  nlithingii  that  may  serve  for  the  weal  and  profit  of  thaEing't 
Ilighne»,  his  "  heir*  and  HucceMora"  (tlist  is,  in  r<'ktion  to  the  Dudiy  «f 
Lnncastcr),  and  for  tlic  good  rule  and  governance  of  tlie  said  Duchy,  he  wooH 
well  n»d  truly  do  and  fulfil  to  his  cunning  and  ]>owor.'  And  iiis  Alsgetty  h« 
fair  ronticii  to  cxp<!oc  that  a  pl«dgft  no  solomnly  taken  will  bo  fulSIIed,  attJ ti») 
ho  will  be  supportc-H  in  his  naacrtion  of  thoso  jnicate  rights,  not  only  of  himHUi 
but  of  hia  heirs  and  suecesscirB,  as  they  liave  devolved  upon  him,  Kjnmle  from 
all  bis  othej  iioMcaeious  jure  rort-vir,  and  conitMjiienily  ns  his  M-parato  p«noal 
andprivnto  cstatv  veatcd  iu  lti»  Mujeaty  by  descent  from  Ucory  VII.,  ia  hi* 
body  natural,  and  not  in  liis  body  pofitk  as  King," 

The  Parliamentary  Paper  before  quoted,  p.  470,  flaya: 

"The  revonuo  of  llii;  Duchy  nf  Lnucnatorhas  been  vested  in  the  Crown 
tho  time  of  Iltmry  IV.     It  wiis  his  private  property  wheu  he  uuquired 
Crown,  and,  being  afraid  the  property  would  merge  in  tliat  belon^g  to 
higher  title,  he  took  cartt  to  htivo  an  Act  of  Parliament  by  which  the  twovsn 
kept  distJnct." 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  the  statute  of  Henry  IV.  referred  t»i 
it  is  not  mcntioQed  iu  the  CLronological  Index  of  Statutes  oodert^B 
head  "  LancBBter,  Duchy."  The  Parliamentary  Return  goes  on  W 
say: 

"  So  it  continued  till  the  time  df  Kdwaid  IV.,  who  declnrtd  the  Ducbj  of 
Lancasti^r  forfeited:  but  h^lii^pt  it  distinct  from  the  posseswonaof  theCrowi 
though  in  n  somowhat  difl'erent  form  to  that  in  which  it  had  been  placed  b; 
Henry  IV.;  for  he  settled  it  upou  hiuieelf  and  the  futurv  Kiiij^  of  Engto^ 
to  he  for  ever  eepnrate  and  dintincL  from  the  properly  of  the  Crown. ' 

Hei^  again  tterc  is  no  trace  of  any  statute  (JEdwud  IV.  to  ttJ* 
effect. 

The  "pnyraent  made  for  lier  Majesty's  use  to  the  keeper  of 
Majesty's  privy  purac  "  out  of  the  income  of  the  Ducby  of  Luc 
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for  the  year  ending  December  21,  1S86,  was  £50,000,  the  total 
income  being  about  if70,000.  This  sliovs  a  great  increase  during  the 
past  firty  years.  The  annual  amount  paid  to  her  Majesty  from  1838 
to  1845  averaged  .£12,000,  In  1808  the  amount  paid  to  her  Majesty 
■was  £28,500,  the  total  receipts  being  £42,1195. 

Until  August  ima,  a  sum  of  £100  lOx.  lOrf.  was  voted  in  the  Civil 
Service  Estimates  for  creation  fcca  payable  to  the  Duchy  of  Laucnstcr, 
ijLDd  thill  annual  sum  was,  ia  August  1883,  commuted  at  2G'9'lo  jeara* 
purchase  for  £2709  1*.  lOrf,  In  examiuation  before  the  Select 
Commiltee  on  Perpetual  Pensions,  Sir  Kcginald  Welby  handed  in  the 
following  statement: — 

'*  The  creation  money  formerly  payable  lo  the  Duchy  ofLancarttT  was  made 
up  of  the  following  items — v'n.: 

County  of  Lincoln    ....    X30     00a  year 
„         Nottingham       .  .       20     0     0        „ 

„         Derby       .         .         .         .       20     0     0        „ 
Hertford  oc  Essex     .         .       40  10  10 


Total        .  £10IJ  10  10       „ 
Ifo  information  is  preserved  in  the  Duchy  ofLancasler  OfCce  of  the  ongin  of 
~  erne  grants,  but  it  is  presumed  that  llieir  origin  might  be  traced  by  a  toardi 
ancient  rccordn." 

t  is  clear  that  if  the  officials  of  ibe  Duchy  had  "no  information," 
they  or  the  Treasury  oflicialB  had  the  means  of  getting  the  inforraation, 

bi  the  Charter  Roll  23rd  Edward  111.  showed  that,  in  the  case  of 
e  Barl  of  Lincoln,  the  £20  a  year  was  granted  so  "  that  the  said 
%tle  may  not  be  called  altogether  void  and  useless,"  and  was  granted 
to  "  the  aforesaid  Karl  and  his  Leirs  under  the  name  of  the  Earl  of 
Xiccoln,"  and  was  so  granted  in  lieu  of  "  the  third  penny  for  the 
taid  county  of  Lincolo."  This  "  third  peony  ''  was  au  ancient  pay* 
snent  to  the  li^arL  of  each  county  for  ftdminiatcring  justice  in  the 
Karl's  Court,  or  county  court.  Sir  Reginald  Wclby.  ijuoting  Stubbs, 
•ays  "  that  very  little  was  heard  of  this  third  penny  after  the  thirteenth 
century."  Here  it  was  paid  down  to  tbc  mouth  of  August  18K>1,  and 
tbea  redeemed  at  twenty-seven  years'  purchase.  The  £-10  lOs.  lOrf. 
IB  by  Pipe  Soil  of  iUnd  Edward  III.  the  aurrival  of  the  like  "  tLird 
pcuoy  "  formerly  recwvcd  by  Humphrey  de  Boliuu,  Earl  of  Hereford 
and  Zssex,  from  the  county  of  Essex.  Tlie  de  Bohuns  all  became 
extinct  in  ]'17I,  but  the  "third  penny"  kept  alive  for  four  centuries 
later.  The  £20  for  Derby  was  to  be  paid,  according  to  the  Pipe  Roll 
42Dd  Edward  HI.,  "  under  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,"  and  the 
Pipe  Roll  10th  Elizabelh  makes  exactly  the  same  statement  for  the 
£W  for  Nottingham.  No  explanation  is  given  why  these  two  sums 
of  £20  should  have  bccu  receivable  by  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  whilst 
an  Ear)  of  Derby  existed.  Nor  is  any  statute  quoted  showing  any 
authority  for  the  obtainmcnt  of  these  moneys  from  the  general 
taxpayer  instead  of  from  the  four  counties  ou  which  they  were 
rged. 
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The  beforc-qaotcd  Pftrliamcntary  Return  say*  : — 

"A  part  of  ttio  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Loncaater  arose  from  cetuia 
duties  ot'  prisage  and  butWugo  of  wines  brought  into  Llie  port  of  Livn^pool 
(Uid  otii«r  porta  !in  the  Countjr  Palatini  of  LnncMtcr.  Itjr  an  Act  4S 
Geo.  III.  ca|>.  \h&,  tli«  Trc^asurr  vera  empowered  to  contract  for  tLcpurchiBr 
«{  theni!  datie«  for  nn  aonuily  pnjrabla  out  of  the  Coiumlidab^  Fund.  An 
agreement  to  tlux  ofTect  was  coiifirnicd  by  tli«  Act  2  i  S  Will.  IV.  rap.  84. 
It  appeared  thai  these  duties  had  been  loued  hj  Kiag  Gcorigo  IlL  Gw 
two  hret  to  the  Earl  of  CUreadon,  w)io  irai  made  a  party  to  the  agrMiaeBt. 
The  terms  of  the  purefaaM  woro  that  an  annuity  of  £803  oat  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fond  wu  gnuitod  ia  li«u  of  thoM  dutiui  to  the  Etrl  of  ClanadM 
during  the  continuauM  of  the  lease,  and  tlicnccforward  U>  his  MaJMtj  m 
right  of  his  Duchy,  the  annuity  to  commcuce  from  the  day  of  nirrendet  tf 
the  fttid  Icacft." 

ThU  j6803  is  noir  oue  of  tbe  charges  iu  perpetuity  on  tbe  Conio- 
lidated  Facd,  and  appears  in.  the  Finance  Accounts  for  1887,  p.  81. 

Tbe  following  explanation  waa  given  of  butlerage  and  prisage  by 
Sir  Heginald  Welby  in  bis  evideuce  before  tbe  Select  Committee:— 

"  PriKigo  1K3A  .1  right  the  King  had  by  aucient  prescription  of  ulcing  to  hii 
ovn  uw,  and  nt  his  own  vnlimtiDti,  as  much  of  nil  merdiandiM  beIof^;iBgt« 
morcliaat  atrangeia,  out  of  every  ahip  impor^g  the  Bame,aa  be  bad  oocaam 
for,  under  tha  name  of  prisage.  Customs  were  both  fixed  sod  nnoertaia  duiM 
paid  on  iinportntion  and  pxportatinn  ncoording  tn  the  value  of  eonmoditiH 
Nativo  uiorcbaaU  pnid  cuetgina  only,  4?xccpt  in  tbo  article  of  viae,  oonliidt 
th^  paid  piiiage.  Merchant  otrangers  piud  butlerage,  but  notpriiage;  snd 
natives  paid  priiagc,  bat  not  buLlerage." 

It  can  hardly  be  wondered  tbat  great  dtssatiafaction  ia  expressed  U 
the  perpetual  cuatiniiauce  of  tltia  £803  as  compromise  for  socli  a 
right,  which  ought  not  to  have  existed  m  tbia  centiiry  in  any  form  of 
surrival  from  the  old  feudal  times. 

With  refcKucc  to  the  income  of  the  Hachy  of  Cornwall,  it  is 
officially  admitted  tbst  "  during  the  reigns  of  King  William  HI.  aad 
Queen  Anne  the  net  revenues  were  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  and  thu 
formed  part  of  the  public  revenne  "  (Jhid.  p.  43).  It  u  true  that  it  b 
also  officially  asserted  that  it  was  "  specially  settled  to  the  use  of  the 
Sovereign/'  but,  as  is  also  admitted, without  any  application  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  account  to  tbe  special  uae  of  either  of  their  Majeetiei.  I 
am  inclined  to  put  the  opinion,  that  it  was  apecially  settled,  to  the 
credit  of  the  vi«d  loyalist  ioingininga  of  the  Treasury  official  re- 
sponsible for  the  Buchy  memorandtim  in  the  Return  of  186ill. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  "Tyn  Affaire,"  though  £'l/i23,000 
passed  through  the  Kxchequer  iu  connection  with  this  and  the  Dadiy. 
of  Cornwall  in  the  reign  of  Anne  atone,  and  the  accoants  of  tbe  aeti 
public  income  in  the  reign  of  William  itnd  of  Anne  more  tbui  once 
mention  the  net  income  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  atnongat  the 
receipts.  For  the  year  1«S7  the  grow  rcecipta  of  the  Duchy 
•»w«rt  £88,860,  out  of  which  ^£00,063  3».  3/A  was  paid  to  hia'Koy 
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Higtiness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  licro  again  tUcro  has  been  a  great 
improremerit  iu  the  net  income,  which  iu  1838  was  £11,536,  and  in 
1863  was  £46,610. 

Amouget  the  items  of  income  there  is  :  "To  annuity  received  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund  under  the  Act  1  &  2  Vict.  cap.  120,  iu  lien  of 
tin  coinage  duties,  post  groats,  uud  white  rents;  year  to  October  10, 
1886,  £16,216  15j."  Sir  llcginald  Welby  was  csacaincd  at  some 
length  on  this  item  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Perpetual  Pensions. 
He  stated  tlint  this  sum  of  £16,216  \t>s.  fur  ever  was  given  for  the 
los»  of  a  portion  of  a  gross  revenue,  of  which  the  net  revenue  at  that 
time  was  £11,536,  and  that  £(i30  14*.  2c/.  of  the  £16,316  Ilia,  wai 
as  comiieusation  for  post  groats  in  Cornwall,  which  at  that  time  only 
realiwd  net  for  the  Duehy  £10  per  year.  Up  further  otated  that 
thia  £10  was  paid  by  one  Benjamin  Tucker  under  a  lease  cicpiring 
April  5,  1K4I  ;  that  King  William  IV.  had  csprcsacd  his  intention 
that  the  post  groats  in  Cornwall  should  ccaac  on  the  termination  of 
the  lease  ;  that  hor  Majesty  had  confirmed  sueh  intention ;  that  the 
Treasury  h.id  by  minute  iu  1839  directed  that  the  £030  Its.  2d. 
abouJd  not  be  paid  after  April  S,  1H41,  and  that  this  minute  hod 
bceu  laid  before  Parliament.  Sir  Reginald  \Vcli>y  stated  that,  not- 
vithstandtQg  this  minute,  the  £630  \ia.  3d.  had  nercr  ceased,  but  "wai 
still  paid,  and  that  "there  wafl  an  absolute  gcp  in  any  authority 
for  the  payment."  He  stated  that  the  Duchy  o^cialn  had  protested 
against  the  reduction,  but  admitted  that  there  was  no  minute  of  the 
Treasury  cancelling  the  minute  of  1839  directing  the  payment  to  be 
diminished. 

On  the  Ticw  that  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  is  the  private  property  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  it  is  a  little  difCcult  to  understand  the  faabioa 
tD  which  the  pension  of  £2000  per  annum  to  Lord  Auvciqucrc  or 
d'Auverquercine  became  payable  out  of  the  national  Kxchequer.  On 
Jane  9,  ]6l»l,  King  Wdlinm  HI.  and  Queen  Mary  II.  granted  two 
pensions  of  £2000  a  year  each  to  Henry  de  Nassau,  Lord  d'Auvei^ 
querqne,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  for  ever,  one  £2000  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  hereditary  land  revenues  in  the  principality  of  Wales,  the  other 
£2000  being  charged  upon  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall. 
Of  this  last  £2000,  onc-fifth,  or  £»?»  16*.  net,  is  now  charged  ou 
the  Consolidated  JWd  (the  whole  £20(JO  having  been  traoBfcrrcd  to 
the  Kxcise  ou  June  34,  1714,  by  royal  sign  mnnnnl).  Tlie  other 
four-fifths  were  commuted  iu  1853  by  the  payment  to  Earl  Cowper  of 
£43,000.  There  was  also  another  pension  of  £3000  per  annum 
granted  by  Kiug  Charles  II.  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall  to  John  Granville,  Karl  of  Bath,  but  it  was  in  this  case 
provided  that,  in  the  event  of  there  Itcing  a  Duke  of  Cornwall,  this 
amount  should  be  paid  out  of  the  hereditary  Kxcisc. 

CnARLES   BniDLAVOB. 
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THE  POSITION   OF  WOMEN  IN 
ANCIENT  ROME. 


I. 


TN  early  Home  we  find  the  same  state  of  matters  as  we  hate  found 
-'-     in  Greece."     The  city  ia  the  nnit.     This  city-state  consuti  »f 
citizeiu  who  have  all  equal  rights  and  pririlegcs.     All  outside  of  tin 
city  have  at  first  nn  rights  within   its  territories,  and  if  they  cone 
within  the  city,  they  have  no  claina  to  JHitice  or  coosideratioa  exccft 
what  they  cau  obtain  through  a  citizen.      In   all   aacient  cities  that 
was  always  a  targe  number  of  slaves,  men  or  women   who  eitlier 
themselves  or  whose  ancestors  had  been  taken  captive  iu  war  or  atoks 
from  their  homes.     Thus  there  were  three  claBsea  of  the  popaUboD — 
citlsens  with  fall  rights  and  privileges,  aliens  with  no  rights  of  tbeir 
own,    and    slaves  who  were  regarded    as   mere    property.     But  lie 
development  of  the  city  of  Rome  followa  n  diflereiit  coarse  from  ihix 
of  the  Greek  cities.      The  Romaus  gradually  extended  the  privile^ 
of  citizenship  till  the  unit  was  no  longer  a  city,  but  a  nation,  ai 
finally  it  became  the  civilized  world.     Aliens  make  no  prominent 
figure    in   Rome,  as    Uicy  did    in  Athens,   unless   we  consider  the 
plebeians  aa  alieas>  aud  in  the  process  of  time  the  plebeians  became 
citizens,  and  every  civil  distinction  between  them  and  the  origin^ 
citizens  vanished.    Besides,  the  Censor  had  the  right  to  put  the  name 
of  an   alien  on  the  list   of  citixens,  and  no  doubt  many  foreigotn 
became  Roman  citizens  in  this  way.     The  slaves  also  had  a  mote 
advantageous  position  iu  Rome.      The  road  to  citizenship  was  at  an 
early  period  laid  open  for  them.     Their  masters  manumitted  many 
of  them,  and  they  became-  freedmeo.     These  frcnlmeu  came  to  be 
numerous  and  influential,  and  the  Censor  Appiua  Claudius  in  313  t-Ct 
admitted  tfaum  all  to  the  full  righta  of  citigcnsbip.     They  were  not; 

•  COMTE«rojtA«y  liBViKw,  vol,  xjtxil.  p.  M7,  fol  xxxiT.  p.  700. 

t  UioDysm  ta».\i.«»  ^«tv\ma  'V\iUi%»  ti^niL  tbA  {[«*daun  to  dtiiwsfaip :  rr.  9S. 
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indeed,  allowed  to  enjoy  the  bonoura  of  the  Stufe,  but  thit  same 
Appius  CIntidius  granted  to  the  sonn  of  freeclmen  ftdmlssion  into  the 
Senate,  and  his  right-baud  man,  Cu.  Flavius,  cirule  xdile  of  the  year 
30-1,  was  the  son  of  a  freedman.  Thos,  in  course  of  time,  the  idarc 
became  the  frcedmau,  the  freodmao's  son  became  an  ingawus,  or 
frecborn  citizeoj  with  all  the  rights  aad  privileges  of  Ramaa  oitizen- 
shjp. 

In  Roman  society  there  were  these  same  three  clnMes  of  women — 
the  full  citixen,  the  alien,  nod  the  slave.  The  itoman  citizen  could 
marry  only  a  woman  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  Roman  citizen. 
Marriage  with  any  other  was  impossible.  The  veiy  object  of  marriage 
was  to  produce  a  race  of  citizeus,  and  therefore  both  father  and 
mother  must  belong  to  the  class  of  citizens.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  such  care  was  taken  of  the  purity  of  Roman  womcu,  and  such  a 
brood  distinction  was  drawn  between  the  conduct  of  Uic  man  and  the 
vomu.  There  must  he  no  suspicion  of  spurionsness  in  regard  to 
the  Roman  citiiten.  But  the  offspring  of  the  man  with  a  foreign 
woman  or  a  slave  did  not  become  a  citizen,  and  therefore  the  State 
was  perfectly  indiflerent  as  to  what  relations  might  exist  between  a 
male  citieen  and  alien  women  or  slaves,  and  society  was  equally 
indifferent. 

"We  have  already  seen  what  woa  the  reault  of  Ibis  state  of  matters 
in  Greece.  In  Home  the  result  was  different.  The  alien  women 
altaiucd  to  less  prominCQCe  even  than  the  alien  men,  and  in  this 
account  of  the  position  of  women  in  Roman  society  we  may  pass  them 
without  notice.  A  few  foreign  women  appear  in  the  early  history  of 
Rome,  and  play  a  prominent  part ;  but  the  tales  arc  borrowal  from 
Greek  stories  of  the  times  of  the  Tyrants,  and  do  not  fit  in  with 
strictly  Homau  ideas.  During  the  beat  period  of  Roman  history  alien 
women  are  never  mentioned,  except  in  plays  borrowed  from  the 
Greek,  and  it  ia  only  when  we  como  to  the  later  days  of  the 
Republic  that  we  begin  again  to  hear  the  names  of  a  few.  But 
their  presence  is  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  Greek  ideas  and  Greek 
customs,  and  even  the  few  that  are  mentioned  keep  in  the  back- 
grou  nd. 

1'hc  female  slaves  also  do  not  demand  our  attention.  The  female 
alavB  was  treated  simply  as  a  cow  or  sheep.  If  she  produced  healthy 
oSiipriDg,  it  was  so  much  gain  to  her  master,  and  he  did  not  care  who 
was  the  father.  Of  course  she  could  not  marry,  and  all  her  children 
were  the  property  of  her  owner.  Somctimea  a  male  sJarc  and  a 
female  slave  were  allowed  or  compelled  to  live  together,  and  there 
was  something  like  a  marriage.  But  they  had  no  right  to  their  own 
children,  and  no  obligations  towards  them  except  such  as  were  im- 
poacd  upon  them  by  their  proprietors.  At  the  same  time,  as  their 
fertility  was  a  source  of  nncnQc  to  their  masters,  they  were  often 


treated  rcry  kiudh.  In  oMeu  times,  the  female  slare  who  had 
children  was  itllowed  a  dinpciuiatiou  from  hard  -work,  aod  if  she 
more  she  sometimes  obtained  her  freedom,  'i'bc  Romans  bad  a  great 
liking  for  the  stares  who  vcre  born  within  their  households,  and  nftrn 
brought  them  up  aloo^  with  the  young  members  of  the  family,  vith 
whom  they  thus  became  iutiuiate.  Thiti  dusc  connection  tended  t« 
lesNca  the  sense  of  absolute  propnetotship  in  many  cases,  and  tbe 
sUre  womau  was  treated  nritb  coiisideratton.  It  was  no  dovtrt 
through  such  iiillucncea  that  the  tot  of  thu  slave  woman  waa  anieliar> 
atcd,  and  when  nc  come  tu  the  times  of  the  Kmpire,  we  sec  laws  made 
to  protect  them,  and  frccdniu  frequently'  eonfcrrcd  upon  them. 

It  isj  then,  the  matrons  alone  who  arc  eonspicuoiu  in  Roman 
history.  £vcr;  citizeu  girl  married  and  became  a  DiatroD,  and  it  u 
that  class  osclusively  which  wc  shall  discuss. 

Now,  the  fint  rcmurk  that  has  to  ))e  made  ia  that  Rome  gave  tbc 
aamc  expansion  to  marriage  as  to  citiscnship,  and  thereby  produced  a 
rcrolution  in  tbc  position  of  womau  :  a  rci'olution,  however,  gradoil 
in  its  extension  and  gradual  in  its  cHccta,  but  of  most  momentoDi 
coDscqucnco  to  the  world,  for  it  broke  down  completely  the  old  ood- 
stitntion  of  city-states,  by  which  their  privileges  were  coufcrredoo 
men  as  membtrs  uf  families,  aittl  established  a  new  and  worM-viilo 
Odustitutiou  by  which  men  obtained  their  privileges  as  men.  In  ttt 
earliest  stages  it  is  possible  that  the  right  of  intermarriage  may  hjw 
eiisted  between  Roman  citizens  and  citizens  of  Tariouit  townt  of 
Lstiiim.  Certainly  the  legends  make  Roman  princes  marry  iiilo 
Latin  families.  But  on  the  establit>hraent  of  the  Republic  the  rigta 
of  intermarriage  existed  only  between  patricians  of  tbc  city.  A 
patrician  man  could  not  marry  a  plebeian  womaa,  nor  a  plebeian  mto 
a  patricinn  woman.  The  children  of  either  marriage  could  not  be 
patricinns;  tbcy  could  only  be  plebeians,  and  were  not  under  the 
control  of  the  father.  Rut  after  various  struggles  this  wall  of 
separation  between  patrician  and  plebeian  was  broken  down,  aad  ibe 
Lex  Canuleia,  iu  44i  h,p,,  conferred  the  conubtnm,  or  right  of  tolcr- 
marriage,  on  the  plebeians.  Livy  puts  speeches  into  the  moulhtof 
the  proposers  and  oppoaers  of  this  measure.  They  have  no  claim  to 
be  historical ;  but  they  reveal  the  fact  that  Uvy  thought  the  objectioM 
to  the  extension  of  the  conubium  were  as  much  religioiu  as  ririL 
There  was  a  further  extennion  of  thp  conubium  when  Rome,  in  \ht 
middle  of  tbc  fourth  century  before  Christ,  admitted  to  its  dtizenihip 
eome  of  the  Italian,  cxpeclally  Latia,  towns  which  it  had  subdued. 
Tlie  bestowal  of  the  citizenship  on  the  libertiniy  or  freedmen,  sliU 
further  extended  the  conubium.  In  8Q  d.c.  the  Itatiaus  rcccired 
the  conubium.  by  the  Lex  Julia  and  Pl&utia.  Daring  the  later  days 
of  the  Republic,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Kmpire,  the  citizenship  waa 
cout'erred  on  men  in  various  parts  of  tlie  vorldj  and  especially  oa 
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^fthons  towDS  in  tbc  provinces.     Soldiers  &lso,  vho  had  served  for  a 

.certain  time,  a.nd  hsji  Allied  themselves  to  foreiga  women,  bad  these 

iBliiaucca  couvertcd  iuto  legitimate  msrriagcs.     hx  fact,  the  right  of 

liQtcrmarriage  bad  become  of  much  le«s  valae.     lu  early  days  the 

g)rivil»:sca  of  patriciaus  were  great,  aud  it  was  worth  while  to  take 

iCorc  that  these  should  he  secured  oqIj  to  geiiuiue  patriciau  offspring, 

|^l>ociall7   aa  only   geauiue  patriciau  ofTspring   could  perform  due 

jtacriJicc  and  worship  to  the  gods  of  the  family  and  the  State,    l^vcn 

^  the  days  from  the  Panic  wars  to  the  cud  of  the  Republic,  Roman 

iCitizcnahip  waa  at  once  valuable  aud  honourable  j  for  the  Roman 

;citizen  paid  no  taxes,  aud  in  au   indirect   way  might  share  in  the 

tpluiidcr  of  the  world,  aud  he  eajoyed  peculiar  advantages  in  the  eye 

«f  the  law.      But  these  advantages  vanished  with  the  adrauce  of  the 

%mpire,  which  reduced  all  to  a  dead  level  of  suhjnctiou,  and  at  length, 

[in  212  A.O.,  one  of  the  moat  hated  of  tymnta,  Carncalla,  confen'cd  the 

ifiitjxeiuhip  on  all  the  iuhabitauts  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  with  it 

Lthe  coQubtum.      After  this  any  man  might  marry  any  womau,   and 

[the  factitious  distiuctions  which  had  ruled  the  ancient  world  vanished 

r  ever.     The  world  owes  no  gratitude  to  Caracalla  for  this  grand 

.ammatiou  ;  for  his  only  motive  in  coufcrriug  the  citizenship  on 

wuti  that  all  might  bo  compelled   to   pay  tases,  aud  that  aliens 

ht  not  escape,  as  some  of  them  had  hitherto  done. 

The  outline   of  the  history  of  what  we   may  call  the  external 

emaneipatiou  of  woman  uow  given  ix,  wc  have  no  doubt,  substautially 

borrect   and   baaed  ou  truatworthy  sources ;  hut  when  we  come  to 

deal  with  the  moral   progress  of  women,  aud   their   puHitiou    in  the 

^idst  of  Roman  suciely,  great  difficulties  meet  us,  which  attach  to  all 

early  Roman  history. 

t      Rome,  according  to   the  usual   account,  was  founded  in  753  n.c. 

There  is  no  trace  of  any  regular  literature  bctwcea  that  date  and 

S90  B.C.,  when  the  city  was    burned    to  the  ground.     The  Romans, 

BO  doubt,  knew  the  art  of  writing  at  au  early  period  ;  but  any  records 

kept  by  them  were  of  the  most  meagre  kind,  and  nearly  all  of  them 

liDDst  have  perished  in  the  cooflagratiuu  of  390.     Ooe  hundred  and 

i;>evcnty  years  have  to  pass  btfore  regular  histories  of  Rome  began  to 

tbc  written,   and  ucurly  all   the  literature   aud  monuments   during 

rtbcae  170  years  have  disappeared.     Wc  are  thus  without  authentic 

Edocurocuts  for  the  uiiuute  history  of  the  Roman  people  for  500  years 

[of  their  existence.      Duriug  this  period  the  position  of  women  under- 

l^rent  important  chaugts;  but,  owiug  to  this  ahseucc  of  documents,  we 

■re    unable  to  explain    these  chauges.      We    have,  honrcver,  a  very 

definite  tradition  to  start  with.     This  tradition  presents  itulf  evcry- 

io  the  works  of  Roman  poets  and  hiatorians,  and  pervades  the 

:eas  even  of  the  late  jurists,  and  we  may  feet  confident  that  it  is  anb- 

■taotially  correct.    This  tradition  is  to  the  effect  that  the  position  of  the 
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Boman  matron  was  quite  diderent  from  that  of  the  Greek  matron  i| 
the  time  of  Pericles.  Tbc  Koman  rantroa  ms  mistreu  in  ber  on 
hoUKetiold.  As  ilm  tiuBljanJ  took  chnrge  of  all  eiterual  trsoiactioK 
K>  the  wife  waA  supreme  in  household  arrangements.  The  marriiff 
wan  a  cnmmiinity  iu  aJI  aOittra,  and  witliiu  the  home  the  atnidK 
diligence,  reverence,  and  harmony  prevailed.  The  wife  sat  in  the 
atriuBO,  or  principal  hall,  dispensing  the  wool  to  the  maid-aemats, 
and  herwif  making  the  garments  of  her  husband  and  family.  Sht 
ilid  not  rook  or  do  what  was  regarded  aa  menial  work.  She  diaed 
vith  her  bniband,  sitting  while  he  reclined,  when  they  vcre  alone 
She  receircd  the  friends  of  her  husband  and  dined  witli  them  al« 
She  walked  in  and  out  vith  great  freedom,  aod  she  noiBcd.Hd 
brougfat  up  her  own  children. 

This  is  a  bright  and  beautiful  picture,  anj  some  of  tlie  tnib 
remained  true  to  the  end  of  Roman  history.  Many  stories  arc  told 
of  the  affection  of  husband  for  irife,  wife  for  husband,  children  for 
parents,  nnd  parents  for  children.  Thus  wc  are  informed  of  tk 
father  of  the  Gracchi,  that  he  caught  a  couple  of  snakes  in  hti  bei 
and,  on  conaaltiDg  the  hanispiccs,  or  diviners,  he  waa  told  thai  be 
must  not  kill  or  let  go  both :  that  if  he  killed  the  male,  be  hinuclf 
(TibcriuB)  would  die ;  if  be  killed  the  female,  his  wife  Cornelia  would 
die.  Tiberius  did  not  hesitate  in  his  choice.  He  loved  Coraelit 
Hc  was  elderly,  she  waa  young.  He  therefore  killed  the  nuk 
snake,  and  a  short  time  after  this  occurrence  be  died.  The  ttaj 
is  no  doubt  true,  as  the  authority  for  it  was  his  famous  son 
Cains. 

Nothing  could  be  more  striking  tliaa  the  affection  of  Cicero  for 
hia  daughter.  He  writes  to  her  in  the  most  endearing  terms,  car^ 
for  her  every  want,  and  was  inconsolable  for  her  loss  when  destl 
carried  her  away.  There  are  numcroos  instances  in  which  wiret 
resolved  to  shore  the  ill-fortune  of  their  huRbnndi,  to  endure  calsau7 
along  with  them,  and  to  die  mther  than  Kur^'ive  them. 

This  ideal  remained  with  Roman  men  till  the  end  of  the  Empitft 
It  is  tbc  standard  by  which  Juvenal  metes  out  hia  criticism  od  llx 
wuraeQ  of  his  own  day,  and  many  of  the  ill-natured  judgments uUtitfi 
against  the  sex  are  based  on  the  old-faahioned  conception  of  a  Bonao 
matron's  duties- 
Hut  there  in  quite  another  side  to  tliis  picture.  In  the  early itsgcs 
of  Koman  history  there  is  reason  lo  believe  that  the  Uomau  wifevss 
completely  under  the  control  of  her  husband.  The  Roman  idea  oTs 
family  made  the  father  a  despot,  with  power  of  life  and  death  orei 
hia  chitdreu,  who  could  do  nothing  without  his  consent.  This  •« 
the  case  in  regard  to  male  children,  even  after  they  had  reached  s 
considerable  age.  Women,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  early 
ItomanSj   were    always    childrea.       They    required    protection  and 
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guidftDce  during  their  whole  life,  and  conld  never  be  freed  from 
despotic  control.  Accordingly,  when  a  Ronaan  girl  married,  she  had 
to  choose  whether  she  would  remain  nnder  the  control  of  her  father, 
or  pass  into  the  control  or,  as  it  was  called,  into  the  hands  of  her 
lashand.  It  h  likely  that  in  the' early  ages  of  the  city  she  always 
Jiassed  from  the  power  of  her  father  into  the  hands  of  her  husband, 
and  the  position  she  occupied  wa<  tbnt  of  daughter  to  her  hn<iband. 
She  thus  became  entirely  snbject  to  him,  and  wa.s  at  hia  mercy, 
Soman  history  HUppties  many  instances  of  the  dpjtpotiom  which 
luabands  cxcrriited  over  their  wives.  The  slightest  indiscretion  was 
Bomctimes  punished  by  death,  white  men  might  do  what  they  liked 
without  let  or  hindrance.  "  If  you  were  to  catch  your  wife/* 
was  the  law  laid  down  by  Cato  the  Censor,  "  to  an  act  of  infidelity, 
yon  would  kill  her  with  impunity  without  a  trial;  but  if  she  were 
to  catch,  you,  she  would  not  venture  to  touch  you  with  her  fiuger, 
and  indeed  she  has  no  right."  'Wives  were  prohibited  from 
iaating  wine  at  the  risk  of  the  severest  penalties.  The  conduct 
of  Egnatius  was  praised  who,  surprising  his  wife  in  the  act  of  sipping 
the  forbidden  EJquid,  heat  her  to  dcath.'*^  The  name  stemnen 
appeara  in  the  reasons  which  induced  some  of  the  Romans  to  dismiss 
their  wives.  Sulpiciiis  Gallua  diamisxed  his,  beeauRC  she  appenred  in 
the  streets  without  a  veil ;  Antistius  Vetus  dismissed  his,  becaune  he 
saw  her  speaking  secretly  to  a  freedwomaa  in  public;  and  i*.  Sem.- 
pronios  Sophus  sent  his  away  berause  she  had  ventured  to  go  to  tb« 
public  games  without  informing  him  of  her  movements. 

I  think  that  we  may  see  that  the  Koman  matrons  did  not  like 
this  arbitrary  treatment,  and  that  they  protested  against  the  OEHump- 
tioD  that  they  were  beiags  quite  different  from  their  husbands, 
and  entitled  to  no  rightii  and  pHvilegea  an  against  them.  And  the 
iotcresting  feature  in  the  history  of  the  It/iman  matron  is  the  gradual 
•mancipation  which  she  effected  for  herself  from  these  fetters  of 
itomau  tradition  aud  usage.  Unfortunately,  wc  arc  cot  able,  as  I 
Bave  exptaiacd,  to  trace  fully  the  processes  of  this  emaucipatiou,  but 
-we  can  indicate  some  inllueuces  which  worked  in  this  direction. 

First,  the  Roman  records  show  that  it  was  not  safe  to  trifle  with 
til*  feelings  of  Roman  women.  They  were,  like  Roman  men,  pos- 
OBMcd  of  great  derii^ion  of  character,  and  when  provoked  could  do 
the  most  daring  deeds,  reckless  of  the  conseciuenoes.  If  they  were 
treated  kindly,  and  on  equal  terms,  they  were  the  best  of  wivca;  and 
I  am  convinced  that  their  goodness  and  firmness  were  the  most 
effectual  causes  of  the  freedom  which  they  attained.  Dot  if  husbands 
put  into  force  their  traditional  power,  and  claimed  supreme  domination 
over  them,  they  were  exactly  the  women  to  resist.  And  the  history 
of  Rome  throws  a  lurid  light  on  this  aspect  of  thnir  character ;  for 
*  The  itor)'  inijr  not  b«  historic*!,  hut  the  Romau  regaHaJ  it  u  luoli. 
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occuiouftllj  the^  took  Btem  and  wild  veogeance,  when  hos^&ndi 
weut  too  fsr  in  their  deiipotic  actiotiR.  I  vill  addace  one  or  twa 
instances  of  ibis. 

In  tbc  year  331  b.c.,  many  of  the  Itoman  citiscus,  and  espedallT 
many  of  the  Romau  uoblca,  were  attacked  bj  an  onknoTii  diaeue, 
which  showed  tbc  aame  aymptoms  in  all,  and  nearly  all  perished.     Tbe 
cause  was  wrapt  in  obscurity,  but  at  length  u   maid-scrnint  went  to 
a  cunile  cdile,  and  said  that  she  could  explain  tlie  origin    of  the 
disease,  hut  would  not  do  so  unless  security  were  given  her  that  afae 
would  sudcr  no  linrm  in  consequence.     The  corulejedile  brought  tiie 
matter  before  the  consuls,  the  consuls  consulted  tbe  Senate,  and 
resolution    waa    passed    gnaron teeing    safety    to    the    maid-scrruil 
"Wjicpcupon  she  declared  that  tbe  death*  arose  from  poison  ;  that  tha 
matrons  were  in  tlic  habit  of  coropouuding  drugs,  and  she  could  take 
the  oiEciala    to    a   house,   in    wliieb    they    would    come    upon   the 
matrons  while  engaged  in  the  operation.     Tbe  officials  accepted  her 
offer,  followed  her  and  found,  aa  sbc  said,  the  matrons  compouading 
drugs.     About  twenty  of  them  were  conveyed  to  tbe  Forum,  and 
were  subjected  to  an  examination  on  their  doings.     Tiro  of  them,  of 
noble  family,  and  with  patrician  names,  Cornelia  and  Sergia,  afHnacd 
that  the  drugs  were  perfectly  wholeaomc.    That  could  be  easily  tested, . 
and  tbe  two  matrons  were  reijucKted  to  prove  tbeir  trnthfulncss  by 
drinking  the  mixture.     Tbe  two  matnms  begged  for  a  few  momenti 
of  prirate  talk  with   the  rest  of  their  (uaociaies,  but  within  sight  of 
the  people.      Permission  was  granted,  a  few  words  were  exchanged, 
and    then  all  tbc  twenty  matrons  came  1>ack,    boldly  quailed  tlie 
liquor,  and  died  in  consequcuce.     Tbcn  a  search  was  made  for  all  tbe 
inulron»  who  had  been  engaged  in  this  conspiracy,  and  170  of  tbcn 
were  found  guilty.     The  men  explained  the  occurrence  by  asscrtiiis 
that  the  women  were  infatuated ;  but  probably  they  knew  well  why 
rccuursc  was  had  to  such  violent  measures,  and  that  Koman  matrou 
were  not  likely  to  be  subjected  to  tyranny  without  making  an  cfibrt 
in  one  way  or  another  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

Au  occurrence  of  a  similar  nature  took  place  la  180  B.c.  In  this 
case  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  a  real  plague  ragcdj  for  il 
lasted  for  three  ycap&  and  decimated  Italy.  But  the  womcu  wwe 
enraged  with  tlic  men  for  the  harsh  measures  which  had  been  taken 
againit  them  iu  connection  with  tbc  Bacchaoatian  mysteries,  and 
they  accm  to  have  regarded  tbc  plague  aa  aflbrding  a  farouriUe 
opportunity  for  tbe  use  of  poison.  In  180  u.c.  the  pra:tor,  the 
consul,  and  many  other  illustrious  men  died.  A  judge  waa  appoiatcd 
to  inquire  into  these  deaths,  and  especially  to  examine  if  poison  bad 
been  employed  Tbc  bistorians  do  not  narrate  the  results  of  ihi» 
investigation,  but  we  are  told  that  the  wifo  of  the  consul  was  tried 
and  coDdcmucd   to  death.     Thirty-six  years  after  this,  two  men  of 
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consular  rank  were  poisoned  by  tlieir  viTea.  In  subsequent  times 
^c  use  of  poison  'became  frequent ;  and  pa.rticvilaT]y  in  the  early  daji 
of  the  Empire,  the  matrons  about  the  Court  were  accused  o£  baring 
coQstaut  recourse  to  it  to  get  out  of  the  way  men  whom  they  litd  uot 
likCj  huabauds,  and  sons,  and  others  connected  with  them,  as  well  as 
strangers.  And  one  writer  remarks  that  wherever  there  were  irregu- 
larities there  were  poisonings.  Some  historians  have  rrjtxtcd  these 
tales  of  poisoning  as  the  indentions  of  credulous  annalists,  I  thiulc 
without  good  reason.  Hut  whether  the  stories  are  true  or  falno,  the 
Komans  believed  them,  and  they  embody  the  llacaan  belief  ia  regard 
to  what  women  could  do.  And  it  seem!)  to  mo  that  wo  must  regard 
theoi  as  iiidieatiug  that  tho  Roman  matrou<i  felt  Hometimes  that  they 
were  badly  treated,  that  they  ought  not  to  endure  the  bad  treatment, 
and  that  tbcy  ought  to  take  the  only  means  that  they  pusaesscd  of 
cxprcsaiug  their  feelings  oud  wreaking  their  vengeance  by  employing 

risou. 
In  the  history  of  civilization,  religiou  often  acta  sa  a  liberator  of 
vomcn.  Somclimca,  indeed,  it  acta  in  an  opposite  dircotiou,  when,  by 
false  ronceplioua  of  humanity,  it  restriela  the  duties  ami  privileges  of 
women.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  religiou  geuerally  excites  the  mind 
to  a  wild  state  of  enthusiasm,  aud  in  this  enthusiasm  the  ideas  and 
prcscriptiutia  of  convcntiuiiulity  arc  net  aside,  the  pleasures  of  liberty 
are  felt,  and  by  degrees  a  permanent  gain  in  freedom  is  cstabliahcd. 
"We  find  this  to  be  the  case  in  Greece,  where  almost  the  only 
occasions  on  which  the  women  came  in  contact  with  the  outer  world 
prcre  supplied  by  the  observauee  of  religious  festivals.  The  Homau 
religion  was  in  many  rcapeuts  unlike  the  Greek.  It  was  uot 
brightened  by  genial  fancies^  it  afforded  no  scope  for  vmutiunal  out- 
pountiga,  its  prayers  were  confined  to  Bxcd  formulas,  oud  its  ritual 
'was  strictly  prcscribrd.  It  was,  like  the  Itomans  themselves,  aolemu 
and  sedate.  The  Iloman  religion,  therefore,  did  not  contain  those 
dements  which  could  contribute  to  enlarge  the  freedom  of  women. 
Tbcra  were,  iudeed,  various  foativals  which  were  celebrated  hy 
tn&trons  alone,  into  which  it  was  death  for  a  male  to  iutrude,  and 
these  alTordcd  women  opportunity  to  consult  with  each  other.  But 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Roman  women  ever  lined  these 
UK^tings  for  any  other  than  their  pnrely  religious  purposes,  uud 
whether  these  gatherings  were  ever  characterized  by  fervour  and 
frcniv-  It  was  in  the  introduction  of  foreign  gods  and  worships 
tltat  the  craviug  of  the  Uomau  women  for  religious  excitement  was 
gratified,  and  iu  the  celebration  of  these  worships  wo  see  that  the 
xvomeu  were  sometimes  as  daring  a»  in  their  poisunitigs.  They 
ttatumlly  took  to  tlic  foreign  gods  whose  worship  was  acrompauicd 
by  great  elevation  of  the  spirit  and  outward  demonstrations.  Thus 
tee  arc  told  that  the  worship  of  the  Idxan  Mother,  the  goddess  who^ 
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pric&U  tlanced  wildly,  cutting  their  bodies  nntU  tlie  blood  str 
dovu,  vu  introduced  in  %i\  b.c.,  and  thtt  on  thtt  oce&sion 
highest  matrons  of  tlie  city  vent  forth  to  receive  the  goddess,  ul 
amidst  prayers  and  luceosej  nnd  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  populatioD. 
carried  the  goddess  to  her  temple.  Id  this  cue  there  was  no 
irrcgutaritr  in  the  iutroduction  of  the  iiew  worship,  for  the  act  kad 
bceo  ordered  by  the  Senate  at  the  iiiatigatiou  of  the  Coll^  of 
Dirincn. 

But  the  tromcn  did  not  alvrnyi  vnit  for  the  tianetion  of  the  Stat 
hut  acted  on  their  owu  impulse.     Tlic  most  notable  instance  of  tbiffl 
nature  v&s  the  introduction  of  the  Bacchanalia,  or  worsliip  of  Baccbat. 
in  186  B.C.     Tlic  historian,  Livj*,  gives  uh  details  of  thiscTeot,  nod 
hia  account  is  coufirmcd  hj  n  coii temporary  tablet  of  brass,  containing 
a  decree  or  r&llicr  a  letter  of  the  Senate,  found  in  Southern  Italy  ia 
36-10.     llic  narrative  throws  great  light  on  the  cflecta  produced  br 
the  introduction  of  a  new  vontliip.  mid  therefore  I  will  relate  tie 
circumstances  with  some  miniiteDess.     A  Greek  of  low  birth  came  to 
Etruria,  offering  to  initiate  the  people  in  the  mysteries  of  Baccbnr. 
The  rites  of  that  god  were  often  celebrated  in  fJ  recce  by  uigbt,  and  wcit 
accompanied  by  feast,  dance   and  song.     This  was  to  some  extent  a 
new  feAliireof  vrorship  to  the  Italians,  and  the  Etrurians  were  seiicd 
with  a  fury  for  it  aa  by  a  plague.     It  spread  irom  Etruria  to  Rome. 
At  first  the  worship  was  carried  on  in  secret,  but  at  length  the  n»ttcr 
reached  the  ears  of  the  consul.      A  woman  who  had  bcea  initiated, 
testified  that  at  first  women  nlone  were  admitted  1o  tliccelchratioaof 
the  rites,  that  they  met  in  the  day  time  thrice  in    the  year  on  fatA 
days,  and  that  matrons  were  elected  priestesses.    At  length,  horcrer, 
a  priestess,  acting  as  if  by  the  advice  of  the  god,  initiiited  her  joaf- 
ch&Qgcd  the  festival  from  the  day  time  to  night,  and  appointed  the 
celebratioDs  to  take  place  Hre  times  every  month.      At  the  rites  tie 
men  leapt  and  tossed  their  arms  about  in  the  most  frantic  manner, 
amidst  the  clashing  of  cymbals  and  the  beating  of  drums,  and  ther 
uttered  prophecies;  while  the  women,  dressed  as  the  worshippers ol 
Bacchus,  howled  and  yelled,  rushed  with  dishevelled  hair  and  hbiiiC 
torches  down  to  the  river  Tiber,  plunged  their  torches  into  the  liW 
drew  them  forth  still  blazing  as  if  by  miracle,  and   returned,  *till 
howling  and  yelling,  to  their  celebrations.     The  woman  also  dedsrel 
that  the  frenzy  had  taken  hold  of  a  large  portion  of  the  popolitioa. 
including  many  of  the  nobtlity  ;  but  that  for  some  reason  or  othci 
"ver^  recently  a.  resolution    had    been  passed   that   none  sliouW  It 
initiated  who  were  ahore  twenty  years  of  age.      The  consnli,  o« 
receiving  this  information  from  the  woman,  brought  the  matter  befix* 
the  Senate,  an  inquiry  was  instituteij,  and  it  was  di&covered  that  abo** 
7000  men  and  women  had  engaged  in  these  secret  celcbratioos.  The 
feature  in  this  cnee  which  interests  t»,  and  at  that  time  attracted  the 
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notice  of  tlie  Senate,  vas  thit  persoos  of  both  sexes  and  various  ages 
met  tofccther  at  nigbt  aiid  engaged  lu  orgies,  ia  irliicb  wine  was 
frcch*  drunk.  Tlic  Roioau  citiscn  wns  furbiddcn  to  practise  any 
worship  not  aaoctioucd  by  the  State;  but  bcre  tbc  womcu  defied  tbe 
law  of  tbeir  country  and  outraged  tbe  old  Roman  notiong  of  propriety. 
Stories  soon  got  abroad,  as  they  alvraye  do  in  sucb  matters,  that  it  wa» 
cot  merely  for  the  worabip  of  tbe  god  that  these  uocturQal  assemblies 
were  held ;  that,  iu  fact,  these  meetings  were  scenes  of  revelry,  and 
that  in  fbcm  poiHoniugs  and  fabrications  of  wills  were  coucocted.  Tbc 
Worship  thus  became,  scoordiug  to  these  reports,  an  immoral  conspiracy, 
and  all  who  had  taken  any  part  iu  it  were  searched  out  and  punished. 
Many  were  throvn  into  prison  :  some  were  put  to  death.  The 
women  were  banded  over  to  their  relatives  to  be  pnniabed  in  private, 
and  if  no  relatives  could  be  found,  then  they  were  punished  in  pnbUc. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  immoral  charaeter  of  this  religious 
outbunit  was  not  grossly  exaggerated,  and  irbetber  the  scandals 
attributed  to  it  did  not  arise  simply  from  tbe  fact  that  it  was  the  work 
of  women.  "  First  of  all,"  said  the  Consul  iu  hia  public  harangue 
on  the  subject,  "  a  great  portion  of  the  initiated  were  worocu,  and 
that  wUB  tbe  source  of  this  evil,"  Snch  ebullitions  of  women  were 
regarded  by  the  stem  old-fashioned  Romans  as  in  the  bighest  degree 
discreditable,  and  the;  must  be  repressed  even  b/  the  severest 
measures. 

For  a  time  the  religious  mania  seems  to  have  subsided,  but  in  the 
later  days  of  the  Bepublic  and  the  cummeucemeut  of  the  Empire, 
the  ^man  matrons  displayed  the  same  rugc  for  foreign  wurshiiia. 
The  temples  of  the  Egyptian  goddess  lais  were  crowded,  and  her 
priests  were  caressed  and  revered.  Many  women  became  adherents 
of  the  Jewish  faith,  and  Eastern  diviniticH  had  numerous  devotees. 

In  these  cases  the  women  claimed  for  themselves  tbe  right  to 
worship  whatever  god  pleased  them.  Often,  in  carrying  out  tbia 
worship,  they  bad  to  break  through  the  rules  of  conventionality,  and 
they  thus  asserted  fur  tbcuiselveii  a  freedom  which  nothing  but  a  reli- 
gious impulse  would  have  led  many  of  the  more  aeusitive  to  claim. 

The  women  of  Home  were  also  roused  to  self-aascrtion  by  the 
intcrferenee  of  the  laws  with  their  special  couccruu,  and  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  step  out  of  tbeir  usuul  routiue  to  oppose  eueh  laws.  Thus, 
for  instance :  A  law  had  been  proposed  in  215  b.c.  by  Oppius,  a 
tribune  of  the  people,  to  the  eOeet  that  uo  woman  should  be  allowed 
to  possess  more  thau  a  half  ounce  of  gold,  to  wear  a  parti -coloured 
'garment,  to  ride  in  a  chariot  within  the  city  of  Rome  or  a  town 
occupied  by  Boman  citizens,  or  within  a  mile  of  thc»c  places,  except 
for  religious  purposes.  The  exact  object  which  this  taw  hod  in  view 
ia  not  made  clear  to  us.  Long  before  this,  at  the  time  of  the  QalUc 
uvasion  3U2,  the  liber^  to  ride  iu  a  chariot  hod  been  coufenc;(l  q'o. 
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Boman   matrons   as  a  special   privilege,   beoose  ivhen  the  Rotnu 
State  bad  iiot  (sufficient  money  to  pa;  tlie  raDsom  demanded  \rj  tW 
OauU,   the   Koman  matrons  camfl  forward  and  presented  their  ^ 
and  other  ornaments  to  tlie  treasury.      It  is  possible  that  Oppiai 
may  hare  thought  that  tlie  Roman  matrons  in  215  b.c.  were  too  ttov 
in  imitating  the  generosity  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  law  may  tliu 
have  implied  an  insulting  rebuke.     But  there  eannot  be  a  doubt  tint 
the  lav  was  specially  designed  to   put  a  curb  on  the  extrarapot 
expenditm'e  of  the  women  at  a  time  vheo  all  the  resources   of  tin 
community  were  required  to  meet  the  dreadful  emer^^encics  wbicl 
had  befallen  the  State.    It  was  therefore  one  of  those  sumptnaiy  li«i 
which  mnlcc  their  appearance  in  early  stages  of  (TOTernment,  exazBjila 
of  which  arc  to  be  met  with  in  Scottish   legislation ;  as,  far  imtanrf, 
vhen  the  Eatateain  15R7  passed  a  law  that  "no  woman  abould  adon 
herself  with  dress  above  whet  waa  appropriate  to  her  rank."     Hot 
whatever  may  Lave  beeu  the  object,  the  law  became  peculiarly  giUing 
to  the  matrons.     They  might  aubout  patiently  vbile  distm*  pn- 
Tatlcd,  but  the  terrible  Punie  war  bad  now  ended  gloriously,  aoccns 
crowned  all  the  military  expeditions  of  the  Romans,  wealth  flowed  in 
from  the  East,  the  meu  had  taken  advantage  of  the  prosperity,  and  it 
seemed    singularly  hard  that  women  alone   should  not  ahaic  in  the 
indulgences  which  riches  had  carried  in  their  train.      Probably  mmy 
complaints  had  been  uttered  i&  private,  but  the  full  current  of  feeling 
did  not  come  to  light  utitil  two  tribunes  of  the  people  proposed  tbe 
abroj^atioQ  of  the  Uppiau  law.     Then  the  aubject  seized  the  pnUie 
mind.     Tt  became  the  topic  of  conversation  at  the  baths   and  tba 
barbers'  shops,  at  the  public  and  the  private  gatherings  of  men.   Somt 
-were  for  the  abrogation,  some  were  against  it,  and  intense  bittemen 
prevailed  on  both  sides.     It  was  not  likely  that  the  matrons  watilil 
remain   silcut  on  euch    an   occasion.     They,  no  doubt,   plied  their 
hushaDds,  sons,  aud  other  relatives  with  every  possible  argument,  by 
every  form  of  entreaty.     But  their  ardour  could  not  be  coufiaed 
within  the  limits  of  the  houBe.     They  left  housekeeping  to  take  tmt 
of  itself,  and  issued  forth  into  the  streets  and  puhlie  places  to  wajrbf 
every  man  that  had  a  vote,     lliey  did  not  wait  till   they  becanie 
acquainted  with  the  men.    They  assailed  straugers  as  well  as  fiicndsL 
They  also  held  meetings  among  thcmaolvea  and  had  sc^rrct  delAicra- 
tiona.     Each  day  their  nurabcrs  swcUed.     Roman  citizcncwcs  Cram 
distant  towns  and  villages  Hocked  into  liclp  their  sisters  of  the  city.  K# 
stone  was  left  unturned.     Tlicy  went  to  the  nobles,  tlicy  iuteniewed 
pmtors  and  consuls.     At  length  the  day  drew  near  when  the  vet* 
was  to  be  taken  in  the  public  assembly.     A  great  mcL'ting  was  heU 
on  tLo  previous  evening.    One  of  the  oonsuls,  the  ubalinate  red-haJral 
Cato,  delivered  a  savage  speech  against  the  matrons.      Others  jotned 
in  bis  resistance.     The  tribunes  who  had  proposed  the  abrogatiiia 
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npokc  in  their  favour,  and  tticr  irerc  veil  sapported.  But  the 
m&troiis  must  b&vc  spent  that  niglit  io  great  auxiet)'.  They  kneir 
tliat  two  of  the  tribunc-s  were  ready  to  oppose  the  al)rftgfttion,  and 
that  their  veto  was  euflieiL-tit  to  prevent  the  abrogation  pasflin^.  And 
therefore  their  resintance  must  be  overcome.  The  women  were  deter- 
mined. Thry  rose  early ;  they  gathered  in  vast  crowds ;  they 
surrounded  the  houses  of  the  obstinate  tribunes;  they  coaxed,  they 
threatened,  tbcy  employed  every  form  of  womanly  persDaaivoncss  on 
theac  twotributic«,and  at  last  the  tribunes  gave  way.  The  abrc^ation 
of  the  law  was  formally  pot  to  the  meeting ;  there  was  no  opposition, 
and  the  women  gained  their  point.  One  hietoriaa  asserts  that,  on 
hearing  the  news,  they  burst  into  the  assembly,  donned  their  orna- 
ments once  more,  and  celebrated  their  victory  by  a  spirited  danee 
within  the  legislative  bnildings. 

The  historian  Livy,  to  whom  we  owe  the    most   vivid  account  of 

this  outbreak  of  the  matrons,  fiimi&hcs  us  with  a  report  of  the  public 

meeting  held  on  the  day  before  the  vote  was  taken.     Kspecially  he 

supplies  us  with    the  speeches  of  the  principul  oppoiieut,  Cato   the 

Consul,  and  of  Ij.  Valerius  the  Tribune,  who  proposed  the  abrogation. 

I  We  can  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that  tliese  s]>eecbes  are  the 

productions   of   the    historian  himself.      Cato,  wc  may  be  sure,  did 

upcak   on    the  occasion,    and  the  speech   which    lavj  puta  in   his 

moath  is  in  harmony  with  hia  character.     The  stem  lover  of  old 

ways  had  a  detestation  of  woman's  rights  and  a  contempt  for  woman 

'herself,  mixed  doubtless  with  a  sneaking  dread  of  her  power.     One 

I  of  his  sayings  handed  down  to  us  is :  "  Had  there  been  no  women  in 

the  world,  the  gods  would  still  have  been  dwelling  with  us."      But 

another   is  also    attributed   to  him — a   modification  of  a  saying  of 

Themistocles :  "  All  men  rule  tbcir  wives,  wc  rule  all  men,  and  rre 

arc  rnlcd  by  our  wives."     The  speech  in  Livy  shows  little  of  his 

ferocity.      It  contains  the  arguments  that  would  have  been  used  in 

tbe  time  of  Liry,  and  for  liia  time  it  is  valuable  : — 

"  If  men,"  he  mj-h,  "  liad  rctiuucd  their  right*  and  dignity  within  tbo  Inmily, 
the  women  would  ncvor  have  broken  out  publicly  iii  this  manner.  If  women 
had  only  a  proper  sense  of  sham?,  thay  wcuM  know  that  it  vna  not  becoming 
in  tbem  to  take  any  interest  in  the  passiDg  or  annuLIing  of  laws.  But  now 
wc  allow  thum  to  taku  part  In  politics.  It'tbvy  suuc«cd,  who  knowii  where 
tbey  will  end  ?  As  soon  ns  llney  begin  lu  b«  *iiiul  with  ua,  tlivy  will  Iihvs 
the  advantage  over  ns.  And  for  what  ohject  sfb  they  now  spitAting? 
Uerely  to  satisfy  tJieir  inordinate  craving  for  luxury  and  show,  which  wiU 
become  only  the  more  intense  the  more  it  is  gradfied." 

The  reply  of  L.  Valerius  was,  like  many  of  the  replies  of  men  in 
behalf  of  womeu,  1  am  afraid,  far  from  satisfactory  to  them  : — 

"  Cato  is  wrong  in  naiu^rting  tlini  women  mnke  a  public  appearance  on  thui 
fKscasion  for  the  fintt  time.  Tlio  wiv«s  of  the  first  Kotnatis  it^jipud  publicly 
betwetn  fnthers-in-law  and  sons-in-Uw.     Komaa  matrons  went  on  deputation 
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to  Coriolanua,  the}-  inierfered  st  the  Gallic  inTuion,  they  perfonned  pntlic 
Krvices  in  rvligious  iitKttvni.  Tbvn  the  pro*pcritjr  fc^owlng  tb«  Punie  Win 
hiu  brouglii  iii]v»nUigr-i  to  nU  classed  of  the  cummuaitj;  why  shoulil  ibt 
malroDfi  atoni]  be  cxceptMl  from  this  {e»o<1  fort  una?  And  why  ahoaM  ma 
grudge  them  their  ornameats  aod  dress?  Wotnen  cannot  hold  public  oC« 
or  prieBtiiood«,  or  gain  triuiapbs ;  thvy  have  no  public  occnpaUoaa.  Wbit, 
then,  can  they  do  but  drroie  Lh«ir  time  to  ftdor»ro«ut  and  dreaa?  Sorelj 
tb«ii  men  ongfac  to  let  them  have  thuir  own  way  ia  ihaas  matt«r«," 

On  auotber  occasion  the  womeQ  of  llomc  gatlierod  ia  cumbers  and 
made  a  public  appeal.  Tlic  circumstances  were  ttiese:  The  tfiumvir*, 
Octaviauua.  Autouy  aud  Lepidus,  had  proscribed  a  l&i^e  number  oi 
citueuB,  aud  they  coDBscsted  aud  sold  their  estates  io  order  to  meet 
tbc  cxpeDscs  of  a  war  then  going  ou.  But  laud  woa  a  drug  in  ibe 
market,  aud,  besides,  people  were  uuwiUiog  to  purchase  propeit; 
exposed  to  sale  io  ooDtcqucocc  of  riolcot  acta.  Tbc  sum,  therefore, 
obtained  from  the  sates  fell  far  short  of  the  amount  required,  an-l 
the  triumvirs  bad  to  look  to  other  sources  of  revenue-  Tb^ 
accordingly  passed  a  decree  that  1400  of  the  richest  wromen  in  the 
city  should  lay  before  them  au  exact  statemeut  of  their  meaua,  villi 
severe  pcualties  agaiust  couceulmeut  or  undervaluation ;  imd  tkej 
claimed  the  power  to  emiiloj  atiy  portiou  of  the  wealth  than  reported 
to  them  for  paying  tbc  expenses  of  the  war.  The  women  wot 
thrown  into  the  utmost  perplexity  and  distress,  but  they  could  Sad 
DO  man  daring  enough  to  plead  their  cause  before  the  triumnn. 
Left  to  their  own  resources,  they  went  first  of  all  to  the  sister  of  Octi- 
vianus  and  the  mother  aud  wife  of  Autouy.  The  sister  of  OctatiuiM 
and  the  mother  of  Antony  gave  them  a  kindly  reception,  but  Fulns. 
the  wife  of  Antony,  drove  them  from  her  door.  Thus  insulted,  tbfj 
tur&cd  to  the  tribuniU  of  the  triumvirs,  liortcusia,  the  daughter  of 
the  famous  orator  Hortcnsiua,  spoke  in  their  u&me.  She  dcliTered  s 
powerful  speech,  which  is  highly  praised  by  the  great  lAtio  critic 
Quiutiliau,  and  she  xuccei'ded  in  getting  the  demands  of  the  triomvin 
reduced  to  a  comparatively  small  sum. 

These  public  ojipcarunccs  of  women  were,  of  course,  only  occuunuli 
but  they  were  freiiuciit  enough  to  show  that  women  had  inteieat* 
their  own,  and  had  resolution  enough  to  asMrt  them  when  such  * 
course  was  necessary. 

Perhaps  the  cause  which  altered  the  position  of  women  moat  of 
all,  next  to  their  goodne^is,  was  the  change  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  Romans,  brought  about  by  the  exteusiou  of  their  empire  and  tbc 
increase  of  wealth.  I  have  idreudy  auid  that  it  was  held  as  a  niaiia 
that  woman  can  do  uothiugof  hcnclf;  that  she  must  be  tmder  t^ 
guardiauahip  of  her  father,  her  husband,  or  some  tutor;  and  that  in 
the  earliest  period  the  girl,  on  being  married,  passed  from  the  fova 
of  her  fnthcr  into  the  hands  of  the  husband.  It  has  been  iafernn 
by  some,  from  one  form  of  the  Roman  marriage  rite,  that  there  wu 
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«  time  when  the  Ituman  bought  bis  wife  from  her  father  or  guardiao, 
«ad  thus  Acquired  fall  povcr  over  bcr.  Uc  did  not  treat  faer  aa  a 
slave.  His  owu  respect  for  Roman  citizenithip  and  the  mother  of 
Boman  citizens  would  prevent  tliia  ;  but  bis  power  over  bis  slBves 
could  searccljr  be  greater  than  that  OT«r  the  wife  for  whom  be  hiut 
]>aid,  Thcu  there  was  a  time  when  religion  required  that  the  wife 
should  puia  into  the  huuda  of  her  husbaTid.  Every  familj  iu  Romo 
bad  special  gods  of  its  own,  who  were  supposed  to  protect  it,  and 
these  goda  could  be  worshipped  properly  only  wheu  the  sacrifices 
were  ofl'crcd  by  members  of  the  family.  It  was  profamation  for 
othen  to  attempt  thii  scrviee.  So  if  the  wife  bad  not  been  takea 
into  the  family  of  her  husband,  she  eould  uot  have  shared  in  his 
worship,  she  would  not  be  preaent  at  the  family  festivals,  aud  she 
would  be  bound  to  go  (o  the  worship  of  the  godn  and  celebrate  the 
festiTale  of  her  father,  to  whose  family  she  would  still  belong.  Thus 
peeuuiory  and  rchgtoua  coneideratioiiB  would  create  a  trausfcroace  of 
the  wife  into  the  family  of  the  husband.  But  when  we  come  to 
historical  times  we  fiud  both  of  these  Uiflucuccs  dyitig  out  or  dead. 
The  pccuuiary  influcuue  was  gone.  The  wife  was  uo  longer  bought. 
And  the  religious  inftueuee  existed  only  in  a  few  families  whose 
members  might  attain  to  the  highest  priesthoods  of  the  State.  Iu 
&ct,  the  Komans  had  given  up,  to  a  large  extent,  their  special  family 
gods,  and  therefore  transference  of  the  wife  into  the  family  of  the 
biuband  became  unuecessary. 

What,  then,  took  the  place  of  this  tranafereucc  into  the  family? 
7o  answer  that  we  must  look  iuto  the  condition  of  the  Bomaas  in 
tested  of  wealth.  At  the  earlit^st  stage  the  Itumaua  lived  iu  humble 
cottages.  The  consul  might  command  armiea,  but  he  dwelt  witliiu 
a  house  of  few  chambers,  and  might  often  be  seen  ploughing  his  owu 
land.  The  household  lived  ou  the  produce  nf  its  own  farm.  In 
these  circumslaacea  the  wife  could  bo  nothing  else  thau  an  economic 
housekeeper,  working  with  her  hands  and  entirely  dependent  on  her 
husband  for  her  maintenance.  Probably  her  father  would  not  wish 
to  have  her  sent  back  to  him,  aa  he  might  have  enough  to  do  for 
the  rest  of  his  family,  and  he  would  be  very  unwilling  to  pay  back 
the  sum  which  he  hail  received  for  her,  and  so  the  wife  had  to  make 
up  her  miud  to  submit  But  a  change  in  her  position  took  place 
when  wealth  began  to  Bow  into  Rome.  Then  the  men  obtained 
smplo  means,  and  money  would  bo  to  them  no  consideration.  The 
iatben  scorned  in  such  circumstances  to  sell  their  daughters;  but, 
en  the  contrary,  eame  to  feel  that  it  was  their  duty  to  provide  for 
them  for  life.  The  daughters  would  thus  no  longer  wish  to  be  iu 
the  power  of  their  husbands  but  in  that  of  their  fathers.  A  further 
development  took  place  when  the  women  themselves  came  to  possess 
wealth.     Fathers  left  large  sums  to  their  daughters,  husbondB  left 
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large  sums  to  Uicir  widows,  nud  thus  arose  a  claw  of  rich  voma. 
Thii  teemed  such  an  aaomaly  to  some  of  tb«  Romans  that  ther  tried 
to  check  it.  A  law  vas  paucd  (the  -Lex  VocoDi»}  id  IGO  iv.r-,  V 
which  it  voa  illegal  to  make  a  woman  heir  to  a  fortune  above  1()(),(IOO 
aascs,  and  she  was  never  to  get  more  than  the  heir  appointed  iii  Ibt 
will.  But  the  iiccessit^  of  the  taw  might  hare  prored  ita  futSitj. 
Throughout  Kuman  hiatorjr  a  marked  feature  b  the  atroog  affediw 
of  fathers  for  their  daughters  and  of  husbauda  for  their  wives,  aiid  to 
law  could  effectively  rcntroiu  them  from  coDtriring  to  giro  the  BMit 
part  of  their  goods  to  those  whom  ihcj  lored.  AccordinglT,  tks 
fathers  and  husbands  invented  devices  b^  which  all  such  laws  nii|E;lt 
be  evaded.  A  father,  for  instance,  named  as  his  heir  some  nun 
who  Lad  solemnly  promised  that  he  would  hand  over  all  the  foftnae 
to  the  daughter.  The  heir  thus  became  a  mere  trustee,  anil  tlie 
Romnu  law  at  length  sauctiuiicd  such  trusteeships.  And  that, 
although  the  woman  was  uominally  under  the  power  of  a  guaidiUj 
she  had  yet  full  liberty  to  do  with  her  property  as  she  liked.  aD<t 
gained  the  importaDoe  and  iuflaenec  which  brlong  to  wealth, 
changes  produced  a  r«valution  iu  the  nature  of  marriage.  Maimp 
now  became  a  contract.  It  was  the  iu^iiriable  custom  for  the  fstktr 
to  give  a  dowry  with  his  daughter.  The  interest  of  this  dowry  rv 
■nfficient  to  support  her,  m>  that  nhe  could  be  no  bunlcn  on  ber 
husband.  In  fact,  the  husband  was  not  liable  for  her  support  ciotpt 
remotely;  the  duty  fell  on  the  father  first  and  then  on  various  kiof- 
mcn,  coming  only  at  a  late  stage  on  the  husband.  The  husbaad  bui 
the  right  to  tho  use  of  the  dowry  while  the  marriage  continued,  bst 
if  it  was  dissolved,  withont  blame  on  the  wife's  part,  he  had  to  nUn 
the  entire  dowry.  Of  courHc?  the  wife  might  liave  money  of  ber  on 
bcaidcs  the  dowry.  That  remained  entirely  in  her  own  power,  or  tk 
power  of  her  father  or  gnardiau ;  tho  hushand  could  not  meddle  irili 
it.  ilc  might  persuade  her  to  bestow  some  of  it  ou  him,  but  ho, 
BO  legal  control  over  it. 

Marriage  was  thus  a  contraet  which  came  into  full  force  wbM 
wom:iu  was  led  tn  the  bouse  of  the  man.  It  was  a  contmet 
must  be  made  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  it  could  be  dittolfed; 
but,  again,  the  dissohitioii  of  it  mast  he  carried  out  lega.liy — i.f.,  in  lie 
presence  of  competent  witDe8ae&  Itcligious  ceremonies  acoompauiBi 
the  marriage,  but  the  religious  ceremonies  had  nothing  to  do  vili 
the  contract,  and  therefore  were  not  essential  to  the  marriaj^.  It 
was  necessary  in  this  contract  that  husband  and  wife  shoulil  gn* 
their  consent,  and  when  they  were  under  control,  that  their  partob 
or  guardians  also  should  consent.  Generally  each  family  had  * 
family  council,  consisting  of  friends  and  relatives,  and  this  conacil 
w*n1d  be  sommoned  to  decide  on  the  terms  of  the  contract,  sod  it 
was  deemed  diBreputablo  in  a  man   to  dtssidve   his  marriage  wilhofl 
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inroking  this  coudcU.  Hiubaad  or  wife  mif;Iit  dissolve  tlie  marriaf^ 
for  «ny  reason,  bnt  precipitation  was  giinrded  against  by  the  necessity 
of  legnl  farms  mid  by  (lie  practice  of  aaking  the  advice  of  this  council, 
at  the  head  of  which  w&s  the  father  of  the  husband  or  irife. 

Such,  then,  vas  tbe  position  of  womaD  in  respect  to  marriage  ia 
tbe  last  centuries  of  the  Romnn  Republic,  and  it  vill  be  seen  Ibat  abe 
was  on  a  practical  equality  with  mau.  Tliia  atate  of  matters  some- 
times catiscd  carious  coiubinatioui  lu  life.  Tbe  most  BJugular  cue, 
one  throwing  mncb  light  on  the  ideas  of  marnagc  prevalent  among 
the  nobility  of  Ramcj  in  that  of  Hortcnsiiia,  wliich  brts  been  related 
by  Plutarch.  Hortensiua,  the  great  Uoman  orator,  was  anxious  to  be 
allied  to  Cato,  the  champion  of  Roman  liberty,  who  died  at  Utica, 
and  to  marry  Cato's  daughter.  There  was  ooe  difficulty  in  the  way. 
Gate's  ilaugbter,  by  name  Porcia,  was  already  married  to  Bibnlos. 
But  Ilortensius  did  uot  regard  thin  as  a  serious  obstacle.  He  weut 
to  Itibultis,  told  him  his  wish,  and  begged  him  to  dissoire  liia  marriage 
vith  Porcia,  and  thus  afford  himself  an  opportunity  of  marrying  her. 
He  stated  that  after  she  bad  borne  him  two  children  he  would 
relinqutsb  his  marriage  claims,  and  she  might  remarry  Bihulmi.  Cato, 
the  fatber,  was  consulted,  and  refused  bis  con.<icnt.  But  Cato  sug- 
gested a  way  out  of  tbo  difficulty.  He  himself  would  yield  up  his 
owu  wife  Marcia  to  liortensius  oa  cooditioo  that  her  father  did  not 
object  Her  father  agreed,  but  on  one  stipulation,  that  her  former 
bxuband  should  be  present  at  the  marriage.  Cato  accepted  this 
stipulation,  and  Marcia  was  married  to  Hortensius.  Hortcnsius  died 
andMnrcia  became  a  widow.  But  she  did  not  remain  a.  widow  long, 
for  she  soon  married  her  former  husband,  bringing  with  her  the 
furtuue  of  Hortcnsius.  lu  this  case  there  is  no  constraint  of  aav 
one  aud  do  iltegalily,  Cato  and  llarcia  disBolve  their  maniage 
Toluutorily  and  legally;  llortcnsiui  aud  Mitrcia  marry  voluntarily 
and  legally ;  aud  Cato  uud  Murcia  marry  agaiu  voluntarily  and 
legally.  Marriage  existed,  so  long  as  both  parties  were  fully  agreed; 
aud  the  only  obstacle  to  a  dissolution  of  the  mnrriago  was  the  neces- 
sity of  carryiug  it  out  in  a  strictly  legal  manner,  and  the  duty  of 
couHulting  near  relatives.  i  >  • 

In  our  next  paper  we  shall  discus  wbut  was  tho  otTect  of  tliU 
atrangemcut  ou  the  happiness  and  character  of  women. 
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THE  STORY  OF  LASSEEKES  VERSION. 


IN  this  article  I  have  limply  to  u&rrate  a  m&rpellous  stoiyof 
blighted  hopes,  leaving  the  bittemera  of  coQtrovenjr  to  uf 
who  may  harbour  bitter  feelings  towardii  the  Church  of  Kome.  1 
bare  taken  paics,  both  in  France  and  in  Italy,  to  make  mjitU 
thorongbiy  acquuatcd  with  the  leading  incidents  of  the  case,  anl  in 
the  foUoviug  statements  I  shall  limit  myself  to  ascertained  facti. 
It  vould  be  folly  to  exaggerate  where  the  trath  i»  stranger  (tea 
fiction. 

M.  ITenri  LasRerre  was  a  Colonel  of  Artillery  in  the  Freaeli 
Anoy.  lie  was  also  an  old  friend  of  ^f.  de  Freyciuet.  M.  Ltncrre 
was  troubled  with  sore  eyes,  and  liia  friend,  M.  de  Freyciaet,  kiiov- 
ing  bim  to  be  a  devout  man,  encooragcd  him  to  go  to  Lounles,  tlM 
famous  in  France  for  miraculoas  cures.  Ue  went  to  Louidcs  vA 
his  eyes  got  better.  Jlis  own  account  of  the  matter  ia  aimple  ■ 
"  Our  Lady  of  Lourdca  has  cured  my  sore  eye»." 

In  gratitude  M.  Henri  Laaserre  wrote  the  history  of  the  allegri 
appearance  of  tlic  Bleued  Virgin  Mary  to  the  peasant  girl  fiemadttte 
of  Lnurdcs.  The  boolf  was  called  "  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdifl."  1' 
w&B  written  iu  charming  French.  Each  iucidcut  was  narrated  vitfc 
the  picturesque  directness  of  a  polished  French  officer,  aud  the 
pereoDB  aud  localities  referred  to  were  set  forth  in  well-cxecniwl 
engravingB.  The  book  created  "Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes."  Th< 
Archbishop  of  Albi  wrote  thus  to  M.  Laaserre:  "  Sir,  our  Lady  oi 
Lourdcs  owes  you  a  recompense."  In  fact,  she  owed  him  eventliing- 
He  may  safely  be  considered  the  patentee  of  the  whole  business,  ioi 
without  his  prismatic  aud  potent  peu  the  wonders  now  so  faiM*' 
would  scarcely  ever  have  been  beard  of  beyond  the  little  Pj-rciiMH 
TiUsge  of  Lourdes.      Several  apparitions,  similar  to  that  of  Lounte*. 
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were  repoitei!  in  Tirioas  parts  of  Germsjiy,  but  Prussian  policemen 
vere  despatched  to  the  places,  and  the  miraculous  evaporated  at  the 
approach  of  Bismarck's  represcDtatives.  The  French  appantiou,  oa 
the  contr&rr,  revealed  to  France  by  the  eloriuetice  of  H.  Lasaerre, 
received  tlie  patriotic  sympathy  of  the  Dation,  aud  while  the  poverty- 
stricken  cabins  of  Lonrdcs  rose  into  a  pretty  and  prospcroos  towUf 
the  nine  days'  wonder  of  the  place  bloomed  out  into  the  greatest 
miracle  of  modem  times. 

The  book  accomplished  a  second  object,  which  may  interest  proae 
writers  gcuerally.  It  created  for  M.  Henri  Lasserre  a  colossal 
fortune.  One  iu  communication  with  M.  Lasserre  declares  the  w«k 
"  the  greatest  bookacUing  aucccss  of  tliis  century." 

No  one  ever  drank  once  only  from  a  deacrt  fountain,  or  vrote  a 
SQCcessful  book  and  then  retired  from  authorship,  Henri  LasHne 
wrote  "  Bernadcttc,"  "  Lcs  Kpiaodcs,"  and  "Mois  de  Marie,"  but  as 
he  WM  still  trorI;iug  on  the  miitertal  exhausted  by  bin  great  book^  his 
new  works  added  little  to  either  his  lame  or  fortuue. 

Ou  a  happy  day  he  discovered  the  Four  Gospels.  He  felt  the 
spell  of  the  simple  but  profound  narratives  which  reveal  Jesus  of 
Naxareth  in  all  the  tendernesa  and  loveliness  of  perfect  manhood, 
and  in  alt  the  might  and  majesty  of  Godbood.  He  saw  that  the 
four-fold  story  of  Jesus  was  the  Tcry  book  that  the  French  people 
needed.  He  believed  that  the  Gospels  would  he  received  with  jof 
hj  bis  countrymen,  and  ho  resolved  to  prepare  for  them  a  version 
worthy  of  their  acceptance. 

Prompt  and  zealous,  he  began  the  work  of  translation;  his  aim 
being,  not  to  render  the  Gaipcis  in  the  French  as  it  onght  to  be,  but 
in  the  French  an  it  was,  Tlic  result  naa  a  living  translation,  in  the 
sparkling  current  language  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  or  rather,  in  the 
brilliant  picturesque  style  of  Kenri  Lasscrre,  bo  familiar  to  the  faithful 
in  the  glowing  pages  of  "  Notre  Dame  do  Lourdcs." 

The  work  appeared  in  perfect  form.  Every  page  said  "  read  me.'* 
The  arbitrary  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses  with  uumlMn,  which 
trip  up  Frenchmen  who  attempt  to  read  the  Bible  for  the  first  time, 
had  wholly  disappeared.  The  narrative  fell  into  natural  einusen  aud 
paragraphs,  well  spaced  out,  and  the  current  of  the  Book  of  Life 
flowed  on  the  page  in  abundant  light.  The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom, 
uncramped  by  cluacly  pocked  type,  or  jerky  verses,  was  made  as 
attractive  to  the  render  as  the  moat  trashy  novel.  The  most  charm- 
ing book  in  the  world  was  printed  lu  such  a  charming  form  that  "  a 
man  of  the  world  or  a  beginner,  a  woman  of  fashion  or  a  servant, 
might  read,  undentand,  enjoy,  and  love  it,  without  the  help  of  any 
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ono. 

In  substance  the  version  is  as  faithful  as   Henri  Lasserre  could 
make  it.     The  author  having  himself  felt  the  miraculous  healing  of 
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the  Blcased  \'ir^n  Muy,  maiDtains  the  theory  of  the  perp 
virginity  with  much  lioldncfls  and  iogcnnity  of  tniDslatioa.  la 
Laxserre's  hands  our  Lord's  "  brethren  and  sisters "  becoiDO  hia 
"Dear  relationii,  annts,  aad  cousins."  The  rendoriD^a  io  Tariom 
places  are  given  vith  literarjr  Taricty,  not  vith  scientific  prectsioo. 
The  translation  of  the  passage  used  by  the  Churoh  of  Komc  to  confer 
the  Primacy  on  Peter  is  ingentous,  and  is  accoiii[>anic4l  by  a  critical 
explaaatioD  which  the  uncritical  reader  Tilt  probably  accept.  In  a 
few  other  passages,  around  which  eeelesisstical  theories  have  coaccii- 
trated,  we  find  unconsciouB  traces  of  the  autlior's  bias  ;  but  the  render- 
ings and  notes  are  clearly  in  accordance  with  arguments  which  hare 
convinced  himself. 

In  questions  of  larger  importance,  M.  Lasserrc  breaks  awaj  from 
the  traditional  renderings  of  the  Papal  Church.  Wit!)  splendid 
courage,  be  translates  the  Greek  word  repeat  {Wiravniirt)  hy  "be 
converted,"  "  reiipnt,"  instead  of  by  "  do  penanee  ;  "  and  he  declares, 
in  a  uote,  tbat  tbe  Latin  rendering  (PamUentiam  affitt)  fails  accnratdy 
to  represent  tlie  Greek  original,  "which  means  change  your  etentimeot, 
repent,  be  converted ;  and  docs  not,  like  the  Latiu,  hear  the  idea  uf 
voluntary  austerities  with  the  object  of  expiation,"  To  this  rendering 
he  sticks  not  unifuriuly,  hut  in  all  places  wbcrc  the  old  renderit^ 
might  be  liable  to  tiii»ci>ustructioQ.  The  same  fcurlcsancss  is  mamfot 
in  the  translations,  "Adore  the  Lord  thj  God,  and  do  not  render 
worsliip  to  any  but  Him  alone;"  and  "We  arc  scrrants  withi 
merit,"  &c. 

The  translation  is  made  from  the  Greek,  and  the  translator  bai 
not  only  consulted  the  commentators  of  his  own  Church  and  tbe 
Pathers,  hut  he  has  not  neglected  Protestant  sources  of  information. 
"The  Laud  and  the  Book,"  by  Thomson.  Smith's  " Dictionary  of  ths 
Uibic"  the  works  of  'iVcnch,  Alford,  Tisehcndorf,  Wctsteiu.  Bcagd, 
Tregcllcs,  &c.,  have  been  examined,  with  a  \icw  to  a  right  uoder- 
standiug  of  the  original  text;  and  tbe  result  is  a  free,  fearless,  isd 
faithful  rendering,  in  sc>  far  as  llcuri  Lss«erre — hampered  witk 
legendary  lore,  and  lacking  iu  requisite  scliolarsbip — vas  able  t» 
deal  with  the  subject.  Taken  as  a  wLolc,  the  version  is  remarkable 
for  its  intrinsic  excellence,  but  it  is  still  more  reraorkahlc  as  beiiv 
the  work  of  a  devout  Roman  Catholic. 

To  the  version  is  added  a  preface  as  remarkable  as  itself.  It  il » 
brilliant  essay  of  thirty-seven  pages,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable indictments  of  the  Church  of  Kome  for  withbuldiog  tbe 
Gospels  from  the  people  ever  written  by  a  candid  friend. 

He  begins  by  deploring  the  "  notorious  fact  tliat  tlia  Gospels  an 
scarcely  ever  read  hy  those  who  profess  to  be  fen'eat  Catholics,  and 
nercT  by  the  multitude  of  the  faithful."  He  declares  that  of  *  t 
hundred  persons  who  practise  the  Sacraments,  there  is  seMom  one 
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wlio  Tiag  ever  opened  the  Gospels;"  tliat  "the  greater  part  of  the 
chUdren  of  the  Church  know  the  Divine  Book  only  by  the  fragments 
cont-iiocd  in  the  Prayer  Book ; "  and  he  nddn  his  belief  that  it  is  no 
ex^gcration  to  say  that  there  are  not  three  bcticrcrs  in  each  parish 
who  have  tried  to  study  the  Gospcla.  "  The  Gospel— the  most  illus. 
trious  Book  in  the  world — is  become  an  unknown  book." 

He  decUrcR  tbnt  the  Bible  was  not  always  lo  neglected  ;  that  all 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  from  Tertullianto  St,  Bernard,  nrged  the 
people  to  read  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  were  in- 
tfindcd  for  all  lands,  races,  and  times.  He  declares  that  "none  of 
the  gmit  men  or  ealata  have  deprircd  a  tingle  soul  of  direct  textual 
commit  nicatioQ  with  the  words  of  oitr  Lord,"  and  he  qnotcs  Chiysos- 
tom  at  large  in  support  of  his  assertions. 

Be  blames  the  Protestants  for  their  free  liandUng  of  the  Bible, 
■which  led  the  Council  of  Trent  to  decree  that  every  translatiou 
should  have  episcopal  sauetiun  and  esplanntory  notes,  and  he  con- 
siders that,  in  consequence  of  this  decree,  the  Bible  ceased  to  be  a 
lioURehold  book,  and  the  Catholics  fe-ared  to  read  the  book  lest  thej 
might  be  poisoned  by  Protestant  heresy  concealed  like  serpents 
beneath  its  leaves. 

M.  Las«errc  then  falls  with  tremendous  severity  on  the  modem 
Bomiah  system  which  deprives  the  people  of  the  Bible : 

"  Without  daring  to  formaUte  publicly  an  abaoluU*  prohibldon  of  the 
Scriptares,  this  titttorotts  whoo!  nimn  nt  ukipgout  uf  tho  hands  of  tbo  faithful 
the  Divtue  Book,  which  U  the  fouadatioa  of  our  Jiutb,  and  by  ilegrocs  u 
ZvplaiX'  it  by  a  pious  liiaralure.  Home  of  these  backs  me.  excellent,  but  this 
is  the  «xc«ption.  In  the  majority  of  chcso  works,  in  which  al3«!  the  sujv 
of  devolioQ  replaces  tho  salt  of  wisdom,  the  ct«nial  vorities  and  truo  teaofaing 
of  ih«  <Ioapcl  become  quickly  diluted,  nnd  lost  in  strange  waters;  specud 
and  parly  dootrinea,  aacetio  or  myalio  conaadi^radona,  tu1c»  of  piety,  methods^ 
meaoB,  proccsocs  of  perf«otJ<in,  nnd  oil  JorU  of  prayon.  Many  of  them  ore 
eaervaiiog  by  tJidr  inicllcciual  iDimilj-,  by  tlmir  muroTnieBS  of  conception,  by 
th«ir  {a\i«  ideas,  or  their  absence  of  id«aa,  by  their  sbnolute  ignorance-^ 
jgnoran'.'-c  of  tho  r«at  world,  ignorance  of  tho  human  heart,  ignoranco  of  the 
true  ytttysbf  (rod.  But  all  togullicr,  tlic  best  as  well  as  tho  ntost  lamentable, 
are  aomethiug  else,  yes,  abaolut«Iy  something  else  than  the  Ooqiel  wboM 
apoftoltc  miiaion  they  have  noiieleMly  usurped." 

A  few  pages  further  on  he  breaks  forth  again  with  the  same 
iodigDnttOD  on  the  ecclesiastical  pabulum  of  his  Cburcb : 


"  Tho  watery  and  sugary  effnuons  which,  under  the  forin  of  works  of  piety, 
hare  replaced  ia  the  case  of  the  mnjority  tiit  (>0HpcI  nouriilimctit,  to  pure,  so 
.subitamial,  bo  strong,  so  lifvgivlng,  can  hnvo  hod  no  other  effect  than  to 
weaken  the  vigour  of  the  ChriBtian  conKlitution. 

" ,  .  .  .  Petty  iferuliona  have  too  oft«n  taken  tlie  place  of  noble  loa^msnts 
and  high  virtues ;  triHing  proctioes  bare  tuki:n  the  place  of  manly  actioca. 
The  true  type  of  tlie  perfection  to  bu  reached  has  been  lalsJlied,  alterod, 
atlODUat«d.    To  the  great  and  apostolic  image  of  the  Saint  whose  ttxampla 
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kiadled  a&thtutsem,  luu  suoceedod  tho  pole  and  wuhc^  out  image  of  Hut  Im^J 
mui  whose  life  Iciiidlta  no  fires  ia  the  Roula  of  others,  and  draws  none  niliii 
its  orbit" 


To  replace  such  stuff  Henri  Tjauerre  tends  forth  his  renum  of 
the  Gospels  with  the  folloving  braro  words: — 

*'  We  must  Icjid  bnck  th^  fkithrul  to  the  great  founuin  of  Uviog  nW. 
nhicb  Sows  from  tlic  inspired  book.  We  must  make  tbent  hear,  tastr,  an] 
relish  thv  direct  lessons  of  the  Saviour,  the  words  Cull  of  grace  and  tnitii 
which  fell  from  HU  Jipe.  Wo  miiMt  pot  bnforo  thorn  thoto  teaehiagfl  vhieli 
have  been  giroa  for  all  ages  by  tho  perfect  Life — the  life  perfectly  human  anj 
perfectly  diTine,  of  Him  whom  no  sincere  iateltigence  can  cont«nipUt«  wiUi- 
011L  bending  the  knee,  whom  no  true  eiouI  can  hear  and  «i!«  without  lonog, 
without  being  seitedwiih  the  deaire  to  follow  Ilim.and  tha  will  toserrt' 
We  must  put  tlio  earth  nguia  face  Co  face  with  JeauB  Chridt." 
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The   preface    closes   with   a   prayer  of  woudcrful   aablimity 
tcnilcnifSB. 

The  book  was  published  in  the  closiag  days  of  18S6  or  e&rljr  ia 
1887.  Uow  strange  thtit  such  a  book,  with  such  a  preface,  shoiU 
proceed  frona  the  author  of  "  Notre  Dame  dc  Lourdcs  I  "  Struige 
that  Bueb  a  book,  with  such  a  preface,  should  be  dedicated  to  "Notie 
Dame  dc  Lourdes  I  "  But  there  was  something  still  more  Strang 
The  book  appeared  with  the  imprimatur  of  the  Arcbhisbop  of  Paru, 
and  the  approval  and  beuedictjou  of  the  Pope.  On  the  6nt  page 
appeared  these  potent  words  : — 

"ARCHEVECHB    DE    PARIS 

Imprimatttr, 
FRANCISCUS,  Arehiepiteopu*  Paritienns. 

Parisiis.  Die  11  Novemhris,  1886." 

The  imprimatur  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  gitreo  in  accord*n« 
irith  the  nilcs  of  the  Couneil  of  l>cnt,  made  the  translation  w 
'■authorised  version."  It  made  tnowu  in  a  formal  manner  that 
"  the  diocesan  authority  had  examined  the  work,  and  declared  that  it 
eoutained  nothing  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  or  the 
edification  of  the  faithful/'  and  that  consequently  the  faithful  might 
read  it  iu  perfect  safety. 

Tliis  was  backed  up  by  a  letter  from  the  Pope,  written  by  CaldiMl 
Jacobini,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Holy  See,  atid  officially  conmani* 
rated  through  the  Nuncio  of  France.  The  letter,  in  the  original 
Italian,  and  in  a  French  translation,  followed  the  title-page.     It  na 

as  fallows : — 

"  To  M.  Henri  Laeaerre,  of  PUia. 
"  Most  IIlustrioQa  Seigneur, 

"The  Holy  Father  has.  received  in  regmlar  course  the  French  iranslatica 
of  tho  Holy  GospeU  which  yon  huve  undertaken  and  aecomplished,  to  tha 
delight,  and  with  the  approval  of,  the  Archiepiacopol  authority. 

"HisllolinGss  commtSEions  me  to  express  to  you  bis  approval  of  the  object 
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I  wtiich  you  liBv«  been  inipirvd  in  (hi:  execution  nnd  the  publicati«a  of 
tltut  work,  50  full  of  interest.  He  thanks  you  Tor  the  faomiigu  of  filial  devotiott 
wbicli  BccompsDies  the  volnine  which  ^'ou  olfer  to  him  ;  and  he  charge*  me  to 
make  kfl&wn  ta  yon  his  earnest  dcdre  that  the  objeat  Avhich  you  pursue,  asd 
which  you  inilicittv  in  the  preface  of  your  Iwnk,  rnn.y  be  Tully  nttaine^l. 

"  YieMitig  most  willingly  to  your  de^iro.  His  Holinot*  sends  you,  from  the 
liottom  of  his  heart,  his  unosUilic  benediciion. 

"Aad  1  myself  profit  by  this  opportuoilj  to  declare  myself,  with  much 
C0leem,  Your  Yery  afEeotionAt«  servant, 

"  L.  Cardinal  Jacobini. 

"  RoBM,  401  Dteentber,  1886." 

The  imprimatur  of  the  Arohbisliop  of  Paris  placed  Laaaerre's 
Tenion  regularly  in  the  hands  nf  the  French  people.  The  Pope's 
letter  placed  the  st&mp  of  authority,  not  only  on  the  tranilation  of  tbe 
Gospels,  but  on  the  terrible  prerace,  which  is  expressly  mentioned. 

Tbe»c  iBCommemlations,  added  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  work, 
ensured  its  success.  A  few  weeks  after  the  book  was  published,  I 
received  a  copy  of  the  third  edition.  A  few  months  later,  I  bought 
in  Paris  a  copy  of  the  twenlg-Jirat  edition.  Tbe  sale  of  the  vcrsioa 
exceeded  tbe  most  extraragant  anticipations.  Edition  poured  from 
the  pre&s  on  tbe  heels  of  cdilion,  until,  within  the  space  of  twelve 
months,  twenty-fiTe  editions  had  been  published.  It  seemed  as  if 
Roman  Catholic  France  was  eagerly  accepting  the  liring  Gospel  of 
the  living  God. 

When  the  book  had  reached  the  twenty-fifth  edition,  a  splendid 
edition  was  issued  "at  tbe  request  of  a  great  namber  of  bishops  and 
priests."  All  the  ages  were  called  on  to  illustrate  and  adorn  the 
universal  history  of  the  God-man.  Tbe  volume  is  illustrated  from 
the  ancient  catacombs  and  from  the  modem  surveys  of  Palestine. 
It  is  adorned  with  the  masterpieces  of  Perugino,  Raphael,  Michel 
Angelo,  Fra  Angelico,  Van-Dyrk,  Albert  Diircr,  Knbcns,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Rembrandt,  Lebrun,  Ovcrhcck.  &c.,  and  with  a  great  many 
photographs  of  the  place:)  rcfcrrcil  to  in  the  (tospcl  narratives.  In 
no  inataDce,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  the  Gospels  ever  bccu  published 
with  such  wealth  of  itlostration,  artistic  and  accurate.  To  adopt 
the  language  of  the  editor's  preface :  "  Like  the  KoyaJ  Magi  at  the 
cradle  of  Jesus  Christ,  art,  history,  and  nature  have  brought  their 
treasures  to  illastrate  the  sacred  record  of  His  life  here  below.'" 

I'Vom  preliminary  matter  in  this  Edition  dt  luxe,  wc  learn  still 
further  "  tbe  verdict  of  the  Supreme  Authorities  that  govern  the 
Church."  "  A  month  after  the  first  letter  from  Home,  Hia 
Excellence,  the  Cardinal  Vicar  of  His  Holiness,  the  illiiBtrious 
Cardinal  Parocchi,  wratca  Nceoud  letter  also  dated  from  the  Vatican." 

He  had  not  read  the  entire  work,  but  from  what  he  bad  rexd  he 
declares : 

"  The  fnmous  nutbor  of  tlie   Ilislory  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdcs  has  just 
yQU  LUi.  3  D 
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piUJriwd  a  Frttnoh  truiulittion  of  th«  Holy  GfwpeU,  wliich  u  an  illunuMiMA 
of  gfflios.  H«  baa  beeo  aa  faitUrul  to  the  text  as  to  th«  par«tt  Fnntdi.  I 
do  Dot  hcaitatti  to  Btat«  ch»t  tJie  (iifTiuiuri  of  your  work  will  be  xerj  lUeTul  is 
the  reading  of  the  New  TonLimont." 


The  ArcbbUIiop  of  Albi,  MoQKigneur  Fouteneau,  wrote  : 


* 


"  In  vain  sfcall  I  try  to  tell  you  with  what  jojr  I  baTe  read  tliia  Mw  nd 
truv  French  translation.  I  hart>  l>o«n  pained  for  a  long  time  to  see  that  the 
Book  abori;  all  otlivn,  the  Bo«k  wittcU  la  fouad  ererjrwhere,  and  is  quoted 
ev«Tj  day.  the  Book  which  Gotl  bu  placed  in  the  fotindalions  of  tbu  Ohurck, 
the  GoHjiel,  is  in  reality  scnrG?  ever  read  by  those  who  profen  to  be  ferttnt 
Cothoiice,  and  that  it  w  uewr  read  by  the  raullitade  of  the  failhfuL  FroD 
this  day  [  feel  certain  the  tio8i>ul  will  bv  read,  thanks  to  you  and  the  protw- 
tion  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin.  1  say  thanks  to  yoti,  sir.  lor  your  inoslatkn 
in  most  charminjr  and  attractive.  For  many  it  will  be  a  rarelation  of  the 
Gospel.  Followini;  in  your  train  thiH  divine  and  encbaDtiBg  history.  I  am 
conitancly  recurring  lu  the  words  of  the  Siivioar,  which  I  have  never  before 
50  well  coinjiri'headed:  'Tbe^iire  K|iirit  and  life  the  worda  whicb  l^w^^ 
Bpoken  unto  yoa.' "  ^^^H 

III  similar  words  wrote  also  Monseigueur  Fava,  the  Btsbop  of 
Grenoble;  Mgr.  JJoiirret,  the  Bi«hop  of  Rodez ;  Mgr.  Soubricr,  the 
Bi.ihop  of  Oron,  in  Algeria;  Mgr.  Isoard,  the  Bishop  of  Aunecy; 
Mgr.  Ardin,  Bishop  of  Roclielle;  Mgr.  Blaiiger,  Bisbop  of  Limoge*, 
&c.  k.c.  J 

Nor  (ltd  Biicb  approving  srntimcutA  reach  Ilcnri  Ija-tscrre  frocD  tbfl  H 
episcopal  authorities  aloue :  L'Vnxxiers,  Le  Monde,  1m  Crou",  La 
Dt'fense,  L«  Fraa^ui*,  La  Gazette  de  Franct,  L'AulorUi,  Le  Pay*,  ^ 
Le  Soleil,  Le  Matin,  Sec.,  "united  with  the  religiotu  press  in  pro-H 
claiming  that  this  translation  of  the  Holy  Gospels  bad  arrlTed  in  ' 
time,  and  that  it  was  made  for  the  age." 

The  book  became  tlic  Family  Bible  of  France,  and  a  few  illumi' 
natcd  pa^cn  were  prepared  to  receive  the  family  rctord.  Accordiag 
to  the  last  edition:  "The  Holy  (tuspcl,  by  this  tranalatioB,  hu 
bcguu  to  be  the  habitual  rcadiug,  the  atroQg  food,  and  the  daily 
deti^ht  of  the  Church's  children.  To  catechisui  and  Catholic  uhoob 
the  book  was  given  aa  a  prize,  aud  in  many  places  the  aew  vvraioa 
v&s  the  Evanffile  du  Dimancht."  lu  the  words  of  Bishop  Eodei: 
"  Uuder  the  blessing  of  Uod,  the  hook  goes  more  aud  more  where  its 
author  boa  wished  to  ceud  it — uiito  all  tahlcSj  and  into  all  Chrittiu 
homes." 

At  this  point  in  the  history  of  tlic  book,  the  bolt  fell  frout&e 
blue  (or  did  it  come  from  the  other  place  mentioned  by  Shakespeare?) 
The  Sacred  Congregation  coodcuticd  aud  jiroecribed  the  rersioQ  i»  * 
book  of  degraded  doctrine,  which  do  one  was  to  read  or  poweas. 
With  considerable  difficulty  I  have  secured  at  Rome  a  copy  of  tiie 
"Decree;"  aud  as  the  document  is  destined  to  become  famous,  I 
ioaert  it  in  full,  with  a  traualatioii,  omittiog  the  list  of  work*  bf 
Lcuormout,  Lcdraiu,  and  others^  which  have  also  been  proscribed 
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"DBOHETUM 
'*F)tRIA  II  DIE   19  DectHMts  ISS?. 

"  Sacra  Congregatia  Eminontititiitnonini  uc  Rorvrendianmonim  SannUaRDminsB 
Ecdcsiae  Cardinaiium  a  SANCTISSIMO  DOMINO  NOSTUO  LEONE 
PAPA  XIII  Siincloque  Seda  Apuatolica  Indici  lihrornin  pniviic  iloo 
trinae,  eonimdemque  proacriptiont,  expurgation],  ua  pl^nnil»iont  ia  uni- 
T«rfla  Christiana  Kepuhlicn  pracpuntorum  et  d violator um,  habita  in  Palatto 
Apu^tolico  Vaticano  die  19  Deccmbria  1887  damnnvit  C6  damnai,  pro- 
scripslt  proscribitciuf,  vel  alias  damitata  abjufl  proscripta  in  Iiidioem  lib- 
rorum  prohibLtoTum  r<>f«m  nuuidavit  ct  mandat  quae  MKiuuntur  Opera  : 

♦  *••■• 

*'  Lm  SMiiita  I^Timgiles,  traductioD  aouve]l«,  par  Ilenri  Loanrre.     Paris,  1887. 

•  •  •  ff  «- 

"lUqoc  ti«nio  cujusau[i]t.iue  gradua  el  ovDtlitiunia  pracdicta  Opera  daninata 
atigue  pr09cri[itii.  i^iiDcuinquu  loco,  vt  ([uocunique  idiomatc,  nut  in  po»- 
tortim  udcrc,  aut  t^diu  legero  vel  retiii«re  audeat,  sed  locorutn  Ordinariia. 
ftut  haerolicae  pravitatis  luquiutonbua  ea  tradere  t«n«&tuz'  aub  poeuia  ia 
Indice  lilirorum  vetiUirum  indictis. 

"Quibim  SANXTISSIMO  DOMINO  NOSTRO  LEONI  PAPAE  XUI  per 
me  iBfrnscriptnm  S.  I.  C.  a  Socretia  relatia,  SANCTITAS  SUA  Decretam 
probavit,  et  pninmlgari  praficepit.     Id  qaorum  fidem  etc. 

"Datum  Komae  die  20  DcccmbriB  1887. 

**Fr.  THOMAS  MARIA  Card.   MAftTINELLI  Epiac.  Sabinen.  Pnwf. 
'■Fr.  HiEnoNTMLS  Pirs  SiCCHEBi  Ord- Praad. 
"S.  led.  Coogrcg.  «  tkcr«titt," 

"  n  K  C  K  K  E 

"MOSDAT,    DfCKllltEH    19l«    1887. 

"The  8acrcd  Oonpregationnf  tteMost  EroinontatidKeverendCardlnala  oftJie 

Holy  Roman  Church— byOUR  MOST  HOLY  LORD  POPE  LEO  XHI. 

and  the  Holy  Apostalic  See  appointed  and  dolpgaled  for  t^iw  Index  ofbooks 

ol  degmdcd  doctriue,  and  for  prose riUnu;,  t!xjiui>^liDg  and  suactiDning  the 

Mun«  throughout  the  whole  Chmiiun  Sttit«f — held  in  the  AposioHc  I'iilaoe 

of  the  Vatican  on   December  19,  1887,  condomrivd  and  o»adcmnji,  pro- 

•cribed  aud  pruaoribcs,  ot  i£  previously  condemaed  und  proscribtfd,  con- 

Dunded  aiid  commandvthe  following  works  to  be  put  oa  ibe  Index  of 

forbidden  books : 

»  *  ♦  •  • 

"Iiea  Sainta  lvvangil«a,  traduction  noavellc,  par  Henri  Lasscrre.     Pario,  1887. 

•  *  »  •  • 

*' And  K>  let  no  one  of  whataa^vm-  rank  or  condition,  dare  in  any  place  or  ia 
any  lontrue,  eitlier  to  puhlish  in  the  future,  or  if  publlahsd  to  read  or  b> 
retain  the  for«mentioni^  condemned  and  proscribed  works,  but  let  him 
btt  held  liound  (0  d(>liv?r  tlicni  to  tho  Ordinarica  of  liie  plaop,  or  to  the 
laquisitors  of  heretical  iniquity,  und«r  the  ])«nivlti(.-4  pruuluiined  in  tbo 
Iod«x  of  forbidden  books. 
"  Tfaen  having  be»n  ruferrod  to  OUR  MOST  HOLY  LORD  t'O  PE  LKO  XI 11. 
from  the  Secret  Councils  of  th"-  Sincred  Corigrtfjution  of  the  Index  by  cm 
the  undersigned,  HIS  HOLINESS  approved  tlic  Decree  uud  ordered  it 
to  be  isued.  In  token  whereof,  &c 
"Granted  at  Home  «n  Dececnber  iO  18S7. 

•■Fr.  THOMAS  .VIAEL\  Card.  MAUTINRLLI  Epiw.  Sabinon.  Praof. 

"  Fr.  HiERoNTMDS  Pins  Sacchert  Ord,  Pracd, 
"  S.  Jnd.  Congreg.  a  Sscreiis." 
3o2 
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The  imitioliate  result  of  this  Decree  was  the  tritbdraval  of 
Lasscrrc's  Tcrsion  from  circulntion.  So  completely  was  this  done 
that  it  waa  only  after  a  veary  search  I  fouad  a  copy  at  Paa.  Wkeo 
I  asked  for  the  book,  ]  got  the  unirurm  reply :  "  All  copies  have  been 
recalled." 

Any  additional  words  from  me  would  only  lessen  tbe  effect  of  this ^J 
astounding  Decree.      A  few  points,  however,  descrre  coDsideration.    ^| 

Docs  this  Decree  place  the  Pope  in  the  Index  ?    The  Pope  publicly 
and  ofHcially  »aDctioacd  and  approved  the  book  and  its  preface,  and  ^ 
bis  letter  accompanies  all  the  copies.  ^ 

How  docs  the  infallibility  stand  in  the  transaction  ?  We  are  told 
that  ihe  Pupe  is  only  iufatliblo  iu  the  discharge  of  his  teaching  office. 
In  ofBcially  blesHing  and  applauding  Lasserre'a  version  of  the  Gospels, 
he  was  acting  in  the  cliscbnrge  of  bis  teaching  ofBcc.  la  not  the 
iofallibic  teaching  therefore  in  the  Index? 

Can  the  Congregation  of  the  ludcs  annul  the  imprimatur  of  tbe 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  givcD  in  accordaDcc  with  the  decree  of  tbe 
Council  of  Trent?  The  Archbishop  acted  with  calm  deliberation. 
He  bad  the  book  twice  examined  by  tbe  pricata  of  St.  Sulpice,  and 
hfi  was  within  bis  well -ascertained  ngbta  in  officially  sanctioning  ths^ 
book  for  bis  diocese.  ™ 

Ouc  thing  is  certain  :  there  ia  a  power  behind  the  Pope,  tbe 
bishops,  the  press,  and  the  people,  still  strong  enough  to  strike  the 
Gospels  from  the  bauds  of  those  who  would  read  them. 

Another  thing  is  certain  :  tbe  Gospels  have  a  power  to  charm  both 
pricBls  and  people  if  they  were  {>orroittcd  to  read  them. 

"What  is  not  certain  is  bow  this  matter  will  end.  'Wtll  the  Pope, 
the  Cardinals,  the  bishops,  the  French  Press,  and  tbe  French  people, 
tamely  submit  to  be  treated  ea  children  incapable  of  judging  for 
themselves  ?  And  what  of  the  French  people  who  bare  bought  the 
tweuty-firc  editions  of  tbo  book,  and  who  have  heard  in  their  own 
tongue  their  Savionr"*  voice,  which  is  still  ringing  in  their  ears? 

And  what  of  Ilenri  Lasscrre,  on  whom  tbe  Divine  eyes  bare  looked 
down  from  tbe  Croaa?  How  will  be  settle  tbo  question  of  bis  duty 
to  the  God-Mau  whose  word  and  will  he  so  clearly  understands? 
Of  cue  thing  1  can  assure  bim.  He  has  the  sympatby  of  all  wb» 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.  And  1  think  I  can  abo 
promise  that  until  be  brings  his  acts  up  to  the  level  of  his  bnvr. 
trr.D  words,  tbe  people  for  whom  hia  version  was  inteudcd  shall  act 
be  left  to  perish  for  lack  of  the  Bread  of  Life, 

WlLLIAX    W'hoHT. 
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"  1  hno  DO  daDbl  lbs  rnnlt  of  a  nintlclmbin 
(tiwnilinvnt  nr  Ihr  mlonr  lb*  Horn*  art'ii'mniin* 
■III  b«  u>  uuil  Irani  iiing  ta  Unic.  Mbcu  iliorc  tr* 
b«il  llnuiM  n(  Cafnm«n«,  •#uDtiili;r^lc  iiumtMTAf 
»U««llQii>b)«  niMiun*  W  the  lloiuc  ol  l.orili.  uiil 
*  ]  nop*  Ihf  80UM  ar  Lonli  *lll  niil  ikrink  irnn 

wtttii  woa  b*  «niKtanU«u  tonvlillouL" 

Lou  ^luiiVKRlOtlaKl.  KararntiarU. 

"T)i«  HeuM  of  LDtxteaiDilbiinitDilod  •Htnioi." 

MrJoKiMoiUT,  H.r. 

"If  ttrjoatattttito  ttUi'mg tLt  thtrtuttt t-t 

Um  ItoBw  uf  Lord!  M  tbai  It  alutl  nip*la(  of  Ir- 

(M  t*  uid  dfUmlnfd  paUlleiuK.  jdii  ttlll  pnmmntD 

tbfl  dwn  uf  ihi  (ifouil  trtuin  Druanmiriral." 

I.uau  9ai.i»ii  11,  MuuH  ol  Lunb.  Uifi-h  Ilil. 

TWO  momentous  things  were  ilouo  by  Partiamcot  wiLhla  the  past 
couiilf  of  monttis.  The  fruiit  OpjwsitiuQ  Benclies,  hoik  in  the 
House  of  Comniotis  and  the  House  of  Lurds,  vutctl  fur  motions  agniiist 
hereditary  legislators  ;  and  the  House  of  Coaimons  passed  the  la-nt  of 
the  new  Itulcs  of  Procedure.  These  atepa  have  a  vital  relation  t'j 
each  other,  as  perhaps  the  utterances  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article 
snlficieatly  abow.  Popular  feeling  has  been  impelloil  so  close  to  the 
>[ou9e  of  Lords  that  the  queatiou  whether  the  structure  shall  be 
renovated  or  abolished,  "  naciided  or  euded,"  is  uow  an.  impernlire 
question  of  practical  politics  which  caa  uo  longer  be  neglected.  At 
the  same  time  the  House  of  Commoaa  has  been  nndcrgtHog  a  rcnova* 
lion.  Folloving  the  example  of  tlic  American  House  of  Itcprr<ieiita- 
laTCs,  it  baa  been,  so  to  speak,  chaiigiag  its  base  aiid  pre|Mtriiig  to 
become  more  of  a  legislative  and  less  of  a  deliberative  aesembly  than 
it  baa  been  iu  the  past. 

The  amcudmcut  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  become  a  living  qucsliou 
just  as  the  House  of  Commoua  haa  been  giviug  such  absolute  jiower 
to  majorities  that  the  rights  of  minorities  will  cease  to  be  Tospectcd 
unless  they  cau  flnt)  prutcctiou  in  a  Second  Clmmber.  It  needs  but 
litttc  foresight  to  perceive  thut  a  grarc  pass  in  the  history  of  the  two 
ancient  Chambers  of  the  Briiifth  Parliament  it  at  hand. 

A  similar  cri-HiR  was  reaehcd  by  the  two  Houses  of  the  American 
liCgislatorc  about  half  a  century  ago.  It  was  a  crisis  brought  about 
by  a  supposed  necessity  for  speedy  legislation,  by  obstruction,  aud  by 
pmpos&ls  to  reform  I'arlinmcntary  procedure.  The  two  Houses  met 
the  contingency  in  ditlcrcnt  waya.  The  Senate  held  to  ils  traditions, 
muat  of  which  it  inherited  from  the  UritiaU  Parliament,  aud  weathered 
the  storm  without  altering  its  procedure.     The  House  of  Koprescnta.- 
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tires  "  went  iu  "  for  the  new  Rules.  Till  that  day,  both  Chambers  Itad 
fairly  justified  the  expectatlona  of  the  framcre  of  the  Constjintion  ia 
rctnaiaiag  each  the  cren  balance  of  the  other,  with  the  prcpondo- 
raucc,  Trhenever  there  wan  any,  in  favour  of  the  popular  Chambtr. 
From  that  tlay  the  even  balance  bcgau  ateadily  to  disappear.  Tie 
Senate  incwascd  in  dignity  and  influence;  the  House  of  Representttivei 
proportionately  deteriorated.  For  the  reform  of  procedure  adopted 
by  the  la.tter  House  proved  to  ho  uot  merely  an  atTaJr  of  couTeaieoce^ 
but  a  revolutiou  in  thi*  whole  character  and  spirit  of  ttH  constitutioa. 
Thifl  Amcricsn  precedent  cannot  but  throw  considerable  light  od 
the  present  controvcray  in  England.  It  was  a  very  curioua  thing  to 
witness,  during  the  rcceut  discussions  on  Procedure,  that,  while  cm- 
atantly  alluding  to  Amcrtcan  examples,  and  imitating  Amcrioaa  pre- 
cedents with  almost  slarish  admiration,  neither  the  refornjen  of 
procedure  in  the  House  of  Commona  nor  the  would-be  refortnen  rf 
the  House  of  Lords  (if  we  except  Mr.  Morley  and  Lord  Hoaebeij) 
made  a  single  well-informed  appeal  to  American  experience.  Politial 
thinkers  in.  the  United  States  must  find  it  a  profoundly  puzzling 
phenomenon  to  see  the  House  of  Commons  eagerly  adopting  tin 
practices  of  Congress  jubt  as  they  are  themselves  declaring  that  if 
representative  goremment  is  to  he  restored  to  its  true  purposes  ia 
Americ'Aj  ntid  American  public  life  rescued  from  the  blighting 
influence  of  "  hossism  "  and  machine-politics,  these  practices  must  be 
discarded,  and  the  ways  of  Congress  remodelled  so  as  to  bring  tbcoi 
more  ucady  into  harmony  with  those  of  the  IhigLish  Farliameat 

Thbeb  AwEiitcAN  Tekdemcies  i«  the  Nkw  Rclzs. 

There  are  three  cardinal  tendencies  in  the  iieir  Rules  of  Proc«diiK 
which  the  House  of  Commons  has  just  adopted — viz.,  to  depremie 
and  repress  debate,  to  increafie  the  power  of  the  Speaker,  and  to 
devolve  work  upon  Standing  Committees.  The  second  is  the  incfi- 
table  resultant  of  the  other  two.  All  three  teodeocies  come  from 
America. 

The  Closure,  with  which  Mr.  Smith  is  making  the  Hoiisc  of 
Commons  so  familiar,  is  simply  the  X'rcvious  Question  which  it  w 
terribly  familiar  to  the  House  of  Kepresentatires.  Mr.  Smith  mora 
"  That  the  iiucstion  be  now  ])ut,"  and  the  Speaker,  upon  faia  oira 
respoiitiibility,  decider  whether  he  will  allow  the  motioa  to  be  mads 
or  not;  the  Congresaraan  moves,  "  Shall  the  question  be  now  put?" 
and  the  American  Speaker,  before  admitting  it,  takes  the  sense  of  the 
HouHC :  that  is  the  only  difTcrcncc.  The  Standing  Committees  are 
the  patented  invention  of  Congress,  and  the  chief  pecnIiaritT  of  its 
constitution.  The  House  of  Commons  has  appointed  two  Americsa 
Standing  Committees,  to  which  are  to  be  referred  all  Bills  relating  to 
Trade,  Shipping,  and  Manufacture,  and  to  Law,  Legal  Procedure,  and 
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Coart»  of  Justice.  There  has  been  a  motion  on  tlie  paper  from  the 
froDt  Opposition  Beach,  catliog  for  the  Appoiutmcot  of  three  more 
Standing  Comroittcea  to  deal  with  the  Army,  'Sa.ry,  and  Civil  Seirice 
EBtimates;  and  private  inemljers  have  put  down  mntioiiB  calling  for 
Standing  Committees  on  Agricnltnre  nnd  Foreign  Relations.  Thus, 
behind  the  two  already  appointed,  there  is  a  tendency  in  favonr  of 
more.  More  must  runic,  if  the  experiment  with  two  worlds  well.  It 
waa  Sir  Ersliinc  Itliiy  who  6r8t  broached  the  plan  of  Standing 
CommiCtcca  for  the  House  of  Commons,  lie  pretended  to  derive  his 
idea  from  the  old  Grand  Committcca  of  which  vague  mention  is  nxade 
in  the  Jourusls  of  the  Long  Parliament,  'Fbia  waa  pardonable  in  an 
antii)iiariau  Clerk  who  worshipped  the  traditions  of  au  ancient 
asaeoiljly.  But  it  was  like  going  to  the  College  of  Heralds  to  find  a 
mail-clad  aoceator  for  a  nouvfau  tiche.  The  parent  of  Sir  Knkine 
May's  Grand  Committees  wua  a  thriving  Yankc<'.  It  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  Staadiug  Committee  aystcm  of  Cougrens,  and 
the  olfiipring  resembled  the  parent  in  ercry  particular,  indeed,  Sir 
Erslcine  May's  deseription  of  his  Parlianieutary  Utopia  is  so  good  an 
exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  Amerioau  system  that  there  eaii  be 
no  better  preface  to  an  examination  of  that  system.  "The  orgauiza> 
tion  of  sucli  a  plan,"  he  writes  iu  liis  "  Machinery  of  Parliameutaiy 
Legislation,"  *  "  ought  be  attempted  in  the  following  manner : — ■ 

"The  Hdiuw  should  bu  diriJcd  into  nix  OranJ  Comcnittees,  consisting  of 
abont  1 10  iii«mben!  tfucli,  to  whom  would  bt-  mlOud  fl1p4'ii  or  twenty  Ministers 
and  othor  lo»rling  m«inbera,  who  would  be  noniinsited  to  serve  upon  alt  the 
Grand  Committees.  The  members  would  be  distributed  by  a  Commitleo  &£ 
Selection,  subject  to  approval  by  the  House,  in  aoch  a  manner  as  Co  necure  an 
equal  repreaeniai inn  uf  politicul  partitw,  intorssts,  and  clnssus  ia  all  t)iv  Com- 
mitt««ii,  and,  at  tho  same  tini&,  to  nuiiotnin  in  oAch  n  pre  pond  erance  of  members 
more  puriiculnriy  convananc  with  ii§  peculiar  departmtat  of  bnsinesBi  .... 
Each  Committee  should  have  asiigned  to  ic  a  chamber,  arranged  so  as  to  admit 
of  the  distribuiion  of  parties,  and  to  afford  t'ucilitifii  for  debate.  It  would  bo  a 
novel  «xpcriuicut  to  admit  the  public  and  reporters  to  tho  deliberations  of  a 
Committee;  but  this  would  be  itn  esscHtial  piirt  of  the  proposed  plaii.  The 
mun  object  in  view  U  to  invest  the  deliberations  of  these  Committees  with  aa 
much  iDipDrtance  as  posttible,  and  to  delegate  to  them  the  diseiusion,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  tlio  deciatoii,  of  questions  which  now  devolve  wholly  npon 
ibc  Uousv.  If  this  could  bo  accomplished,  the  labours  of  tlio  House  would  be 
to  thnt  extent  diminished.  Perhaps  the  number  of  days  in  the  week  on  which 
tbe  House  would  Bit  might  be  diminished;  at  all  events,  the  lengtli  of  the 
nnings  might  be  curtailed,  and  die  two  or  thret<  hours  after  midnight,  whicli 
now  inllict  so  mueh  riitiguii  mi  bttyy  tiioinltor)!,  miglil  ortcii  be  spari'd.  Tlio 
tendency  of  such  an  anrargeiucat  would  bo  to  mako  th«  llouso  a  Coort  of 
Appeal,  aait  were,  from  iti  tlrand  Corumitieeit  nither  than  a  Court  of  Primary 

Jarisdiction  in  all  legidative  matters  us  it  is  at  present Inn  (inmdCom- 

mittce.whotc  dchbcralions  offorud  iio  iaipvdinicntto  the  proprcss  of  the  business 
of  the  Uouac,  and  whose  proper  duty  it  was  to  diecues  the  clauses  of  a  Bill,  a 
more  careful  revjuon  of  Uiem  might  reasonably  be  expected.    The  majority 

'  HepriuUil  [rom  tlie  E4inittry}t  Htvinc,  ld54,  pp^  83-37> 
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of  the  membera  would  probably  be  interested  in  tbe  1 
tboM  v'ho  desired  U>  offer  their  opimooe  would  b«  h 
In  each  Graod  Committee  llie  Goremiaeni  would  be 
meinben,  who  had  charge  of  noy  Bill,  aud  by  indMH 
log  with  them  ;  and  tbo  Opposition  and  other  partiM 
tunilies  of  adraacing  their  own  opinioao.  ....  En 
rerision  by  the  House ;  and  their  minuiea  of  prooi 
would  show  liow  fir  tliey  had  paid  uttontion  to  theii 
to  aapport.  Ifth4  experiment  of  Grand  Committee 
in  the  case  of  BilU,  it  might  be  extended  to  othe 
with  equal,  if  not  greater,  advantage.  Bills  rela.ting 
inatancc,  which  are  now  r«<{<iircd  to  originato  in  ■ 
Houm:,  might  Diorc  canvonirntly  be  initiated  in  thcao  I 
what  olacrity  would  th«  Ilaum  refer  tho  qucstic 
Nunneries  lo  ihe  tJrand  Committee  of  Religion !  Ho 
queetiona  of  Law  Reform  to  the  Gmud  Coniiiiitt«e  on  I 

This  speculation,  while  being  an  almost  a 
American  system  of  Standing  Comiaittecs,  is  I 
the  argumcuts,  the  fallacies,  and  the  dclasio 
juat  revived  Sir  Erakioe  May's  iLostruni  in  tlu 
It  ahom,  too,  bow  the  idea  is  necessarily  aa 
House  has  begun,  however,  at  ths  ctid  iuHtead  i 
XrskiDe  May's  su^eition.  It  has  rcsciudei 
couccrning  Bills  relating  to  religion  and  tradq 
Standing  Committees  for  Hills  relating  to  L 
and  Legal  Procedure,  and  to  Trade,  Shipping,  a 
ahall  prcecntly  sec  what  the  working  yalue  of  tl 
by  fifty  years  of  experience  in  America. 

The  third  tendcucy  of  the  new  Rules,  the  g 
the  Speaker,  seems  tu  arise  naturally  &a  a  conset] 
The  old  theory  of  Parliament,  from  the  days 
in  the  impartiality  and  respect  for  the  auti 
depended  uptm  his  ahaoiute  powerlosancss,  hai 
the  new  Rules,  They  heap  power  after  pon 
the  option  of  refusing  the  Closure  motion,  1 
certain  motions  for  sdjourument,  the  power  of 
member  to  quit  the  House  aud  remain  witho 
ignominious  restrictions.  { 

Each  of  these  powers  inflicts  a  disability  up 
of  the  House  aa  compared  with  the  member  it 
two  take  away  a  right  which  has  hitherto  been  ' 
of  every  representative  of  the  people — the  righ' 
when  it  -was  in  order.  The  third,  which  not  e 
the  dignity  of  tlie  House,  but  allows  the  Spa 
constituency  for  ilic  time  being,  is  a  power 
hitherto  jealounly  kept  in  its  owu  Laudn,  au 
gravest  8CU9C  of  responsibility.  lu  America  i 
House  of  Keprcsen  tat  Ives  began  ou  the  old  Bugl 
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its  character  vas  transfonned  fa/  tbe  phenomeaal  growtli  of  ita 
powers,  until  now  the  Americaa  Speaker  is  the  moat  powerful  ailmi* 
uistrativc  ofticcr  in  the  CoDstitntion,  next  to  the  President.  The 
Committee  Bystcm  has  only  to  grow  in  the  Ilouac  of  Commons,  and 
the  nomination  of  the  Committees  to  be  traasferrcd  for  convenience' 
sake  from  the  Committee  of  Selection  to  the  Spcitkcr,  for  the  Speaker 
of  the  HouBo  of  Commons  to  become  an  powerful  au  administrator  and 
as  essentially  a  partisan^  as  bis  bruther  tu  WaaUiogtou. 

HUT0S.T  or  Closdbe  in  CoNonRss. 
A  glance  at  the  history  of  Closure  in  Congress  affords  a  lingular 
ilhistratlou  of  the  old  truth  that  there  \s  nothing  new  uuder  the  snn. 
Readiiig  the  Corir/reasionai  Glube  for  1841,  oue  might  fancy  oneself 
turning  over  certain  pages  of  '■  Hansard."  In  18-tI  the  WLiga  came 
into  office,  rather  eager  for  work,  after  having  been  out  for  a  dozea 
yeara.  Tbey  were  met  in  both  Huuacs  by  a  persistent  minority  bent 
on  giving  them  the  most  active  opposition.  The  Democrats  had  able 
leaders,  especially  in  the  Senate.  They  systematically  opposed  all  the 
"Wbig  measures,  "  hammering  them  incessantly/'  as  they  said  them* 
aelvea,  and  "impaling  them  agaiust  the  wall."  Their  contention  wai 
that  all  tbe  ^VIlig  measures  meaut  "  plunder."  and  should  be  rc-^i»tcd 
to  the  last  gasp.  It  was  obstruction  pure  aad  simple.  Tbe  impcrioua 
■irill  of  the  great  Whig  leader,  Henry  Clay,  could  ill  brook  being 
thwarted  in  this  fashion.  He  declared  that  the  interests  of  the 
country  demanded  some  rule  of  procedure  in  Congress  which  would 

I  enable  the  majority  to  get  control  of  public  business.  The  miuority, 
lie  said,  controlled  the  actiou  of  Cuui^resx. 
Accordingly,  two  new  rules  were  submitted  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
•entatiTcs.  One  extended  to  the  House  the  power  to  apply  tbe  Closure 
or  Previous  Question  to  tlic  Committee  of  the  whole  iu  tbe  most 
drastic   mauucr."     The  other  provided  that  uo  member  should,  uuder 

■  eny  circumstances,  speak  longer  than  au  hour.f  The  first  of  these  rules 
vu  pBMed,  after  a  bitti^r  struggle,  on  tbe  Ctli  of  July.  Here  is  n  pasaage 
Irom    one  of    the  speccheti    iigaiust  it,  that    of    Mr.   Med  ill,    who 

■  afterwards  became  Qoveruor  of  Ohio;  it  is  worthy  of  comparison 
vith  tbe  utterances  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smitb,  or  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  wUcQ 
they  were  opposing  tbe  Liberal  Closure  Uesolutious  in  1882: — 

I     "What  isthot4>odoncy  and  op<>rstton  of  this  monstrous  proposition?     It  isto 

^■Hible  tbe  majority  toapply  tho  gag  in  Conimillce  oC  th«  whole,  as  well  as  in  the 

^Pnisa,  and  thus  cut  off  debate  on  any  aubject  wliutever.  Tiiis  is  a  pTO|wM[ion 

which,  I  venture  toaay,  was  ni^ver  before  modu  tu  any  Icgiiilstivu  body,unil  In  the 

Britiib  i'&rlimnent  would  suSjoct  iU  mover  to  tbe  most  indignant  T«buki>.    Id 

*  "TUe  Ilonic  may,  by  a  nuijoriiy  toI«,  provj>(I«  for  tha  dudurge  of  thi  CommicUa 
[Irani  the  conBidentioD  of  kny  BUI  rufrrred  to  tkoiu,  After  aollog  witbout  dubato  upuiL  kII 
namlmoita  pending,  ani  laal  may  bu  oiTunid." 

t  "  Aad  tbat  an  iiiouib«r  bu  uUuwoi  t«  aiwali  uiorv  tliaQ  ooo  hour  to  uiy  qufiBtivn 
L  aadn  d*bat«L " 
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tliR  Committee  of  the  whole,  t\e  utmost  Istirad* 
iDdiUged,  aad  there  the  tninority  have  a  tight  to  b 

mtrainl  than  is  imposed  oo  all But  odd 

g«t)tl(-Tiinn  from  MnmnclinsetU,  and  you  can  cm  o 
tlio  IIoiiM!,  biit  the  Committee  o(  the  whole,  wheaevl 
»o  dct«rminc."  '] 

I 

The  proposition^  neyertheless,  w&s  adopted^ 
limiting  speeches  to  an  hour,  and  both  of  thq 
of  tie  House  of  Representatives  from  that  ) 
memhcr  cut  aliort  by  the  hour  rule  was  a  Mr.  I 
da;  after  the  rule  had  been  pAiscd.  He  ft 
commanded  liim  to  ut  down,  tliat  it  waa  "j 
CTcr  poascd  by  any  Icgislatirc  body."  Wbat  wou 
to  limit  speeches  to  twenty  minutes,  which  a  H 
the  notice  paper  of  the  House  of  Commous  duria| 

TliQ  ucw  rules  Laviug  bccu  passed  ia  the  Hi 
3fr.  Clfiy  sought  to  have  them  adopted  by  thaj 
Seuate  that  the  Democratic  obstructloa  was ) 
in  the  Senate  the  new  rides  were  rejected  ivii 
CToked  such  a  fueliug  that  Mr.  Chiy  did  ua| 
to  a  vote.  Thcmiuority,  led  by  lach  men  as, 
BiichnDaDj  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  tbrcntcnej 
ordinary  oppositiou  did  not  avail.  The  Sei 
to  its  privilege  o£  free  debate.  It  had  al« 
nerer  possessed  the  Previous  Qucsliou  uf  thw 
tiqcs,  and  iu  Marcb  IBOO  it  bad  gone  the  Ic 
antiquated  and  harmless  form  of  the  Previof 
framers  of  its  constitution,  copying  the  formsi 
mout,  hod  embodied  in  its  first  set  of  rules. 
by  defeating  Mr.  Clay's  proposals,  proudly  ! 
"  saved  tbc  body  from  degrudaliouj  coustltutioB 
presaioQ,  liberty  of  speech  from  extiuctiou,  ann 
Ucau  government  from  a  disgrace  to  which  tha 
were  not  subjticted  in  any  monarchy  iu  Eur( 
Uuited  Slates  Seuuto  is  without  the  Prevtoui 
or  restrictions  upon  the  freedom  of  debate  io  1 

How  far  have  tbe  predictions  of  the  Senata 
of  adopting  these  restrictions  been  justified  n 
House  of  llepresentativcs  ?  How  far  has  its  j 
its  vauutinga  as  to  what  its  conservatism  1 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  experience  <h 
the  American  Legislature,  working  side  by  sii 
and  priceless  value  to  all  who  think  of  reforral| 
or  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  c) 
Wheu  one  American  Chamber  is  aeen  to  haW 
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and  authority  nt  the  cxpeDse  of  the  other,  and  vhen  political  thiolcers 
of  great  weight  ia  America  arc  found  declaring  that  thia  dUplace- 
mcDt  of  power  ia  largely  attributable  to  the  diiTerent  methods  of 
procedure  in  the  two  Chambers,  surely  at  the  present  crisis  EaKlish 
politicians  would  do  well  to  give  some  heed  to  thU  example  from 
I  over-sea. 

Devblofmkmt  or  thb  Standing  Committee  Ststch  ix  Coxobess. 

The  Standing  Committee  system  in  CnngrcsM  hegan  much  sh  it  ia 
beginning  uon  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  a  small  number  of 
Committees,  and  a  large  number  of  members  serving  on  each.     In 
this  way  a  fair  share  of  the  publicity  on   which   Sir  Erskine  May 
_  Bcts  such  value  was  doubtless  secured   for  their  proceedings.     The 
R  House,  morooTCT,  carefully  considered  their  reports,  and  did  not  let  the 
Bills  they  recommended  puss  without  at  least  knowing  what  they  were 
—about.     As  time  went  on,  however,  members  of  Congress  got  tired  of 
■carcfulty  considering  thiugv  twice  over,  once  in  Committcc«  and  again 
iu  tbe  House.     Having,  as  members  of  Committees,  given  tbcir  minds 
vbolly  to  one  set  uf  Bills,  they  were  not,  as  members  of  the  House  at 
Iftrge,  concerned  diligently  to  study  other  sets  of  Bills  to  which  other 
Corumittccs  had  been   wholly  giving  their  miiid».      Not  only  tlieir 
—interest,  hut  their  legislative  ambition  was  entirely  monopolized  by 
■the  measures  of  their  own  Committee.     They  bad  worked  hard  on 
these  dunug  must  of  tbe  Session,  had  made  compromises  and  come  to 
decisions;  and  when  at  length  they  brought  them  down  to  report 
them  to  the  House,  they  were  for  more  anxious  to  get  them  succcsfr* 
folly  through  than  to  light  over  again,  ou  the  door  of  the  Houac,  the 
battles  of  the  committee-room.     Much  lcs«  were  they  in  a  mood  to 
compel  other  Committees  to  fight  tfieir  battles  ovf^r  again  and  joio 
tbem   in   tbe   fray.      ^fembers  of  Committees,   too,  spoke  with  an 
-authority    on    the   particular  subjects   they  had    coiisidcrcdj    which 
■placed  Cougress  nt  large  at  a  disadvantage,  and  rendered  it  reluctant 
to  set  its  own  opiniou  ag&iuat  that  of  men  who  were  in  a  certatn 
sense  its  choseu  specialists.     The  fallacy  which  underlies  the  conten- 
tions of  those  who  believe  that  much  labour  can  be  saved  by  the 
Committee  Rystcm,  without  impairing  the  efBcicney  of  the   House  aa 
^a  whole,  soon  hecame  apparent.      It  might  have  heeo  nil  very  well  if 
KUie  members  of  the  House  and  the  members  of  the  Committees  had 
Vbeeu  two  different  seta  of  persons.      But,  being  the  same  individuals, 
■Congress  soon  found  that  to  expect  the  Committee   work  and  the 
work  of  the  House  as  a  whole  to  he  equally  well  done  was  to  expect 
double  labour  from  tbe  member!.     The  time,  labour,  and  men  used 
—  tip  in  Committees  were  time,  labour,  and  men  talten  from  the  House. 
■It  was  seen  to  be  impracticable  for  Congress  to  discharge  the  two 
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time.  CoDj^resa  biid  to  make  tip  its  miod 
should  be  practicnlly  done  altogether  \>y  iUell 
by  its  Committees.  It  decided  agaiiitt  itaol 
it  proceeded  to  gire  efifect  to  its  decision  ir 
sqncamisbncsa.  It  created  more  Committees, 
of  members  serriag  oa  each.  From  ibrec  Coi 
all  its  members  were  distributed,  tbe  House 
now  come  to  have  forty^seren  Committcct,  w 
half  a  dosen  members  each.*  To  these  Com 
delegated  all  it*  legialntive  authority.  From 
necm  and  reporters,  tlicy  hare  become  the  di 
of  Ic-gisUtioD.  ] 

One  American  writer  sayn  Congress  is  noi 
mittecs."  Another  declares  that  Congn 
"gorerameat  by  the  chairmen  of  Standing  ( 
in  fact,  from  being  a  single  homogeneous  U 
heterogeiieouH  congeries  of  "  little  legislatures 
in  the  preoincti  of  one  building,  and  boldioj 
sionally  for  the  purpose  of  recording  their  dei 
tion  of  tho  ideal  skrtchrd  out  by  Sir  Hrskine 
daya  in  the  vrcck  oti  vhich  the  lloiiac  would 
....  The  tendency  of  such  an  arrangomei 
House  a  aort  of  Court  of  Appeal,  as  it 
mitteea." 


Joint  Operation  or 


Closurx  and  Stai 
coxorkss. 


Senator  George  F.  Hoar,  from  whom  T  hi 

«ioD  "  little  legislatures,"  is  one  of  the  best 

sional  Govemmeut  in  tbe  United  States.     ^ 

ou  CongrcssionHl  procedure,!  au  iutercsttug  i 

which  Staudiog  Committees  get  their  Bills  rej 

the  aid  of  what  he  calls  the  "guillotine"  o 

He  calculates  tb&t  in  the  course  of  each  i 

utmost  time  that  can  be  allowed  to   each 

mitteea  "  to  report  upon,  debate,  and  dispoi 

general  legislation  committed  to  their  charge 

must  be  taken  the  time  consumed  in  rcadinf 

the  ycaa  and  nays,  which  requires  forty  roinn 

Uigid   economy  of  time  is  secured  iu  the 

member  is  selected  by  each  Committee  to  1 

He  is  accorded  the  floor  for  one  hour,  and  of 

I 

*  On  aomfi  Comiaittei»  there  are  eleven  merabere,  on  ^ 

on  some  A>'e.  ! 

i-  "The  Conduct  of  BuRineot  in  CongivMi"  N<iHhAm«ll 
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niMter.  He  docs  not  use  up  the  whole  hour  himself,  but  permits 
little  specclicft  to  be  made  hr  oppouents  &q(1  friends  of  the  Tsrioui 
Bilis  under  his  charge.  No  member  must* go  hcjond  the  few  minute* 
allowed  bim  by  this  committee-man,  who  kots  as  if  he  were  the 
Spenltep,  nnd  who  tikes  care  never  to  let  the  hour  expire  widiuut 
moviiip  the  previous  qneation.  Several  thousand  Bills  arc  passed  on 
to  the  Committee  everj'  Session,  and  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  the 
House  of  nepreseiitativcii  debates  on  auy  of  that  euormoiis  mass  of 
IcgialatioD.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  more  extended  dia- 
cassiona  on  the  Ueveiiue  and  Appropriation  Committees*  this  is  practi- 
cally the  only  form  of  debate  in  which  the  House  of  Keprcscntatives 
indulges. 

But  even  the  Committee  system  is  found  to  be  too  difBcalt  a  pro- 
cess by  the  p.ission  for  breathtefls  legislation  which  the  facile  procedure 
of  tlie  House  of  Itepresentatives  has  begotten.  Senator  Hoar  give* 
particulars  of  &  startling  device  by  means  of  which  he  says  "  &  large 
proportion,  perhaps  a  majority"  of  all  the  Bills  which  pass  the  House 
are  carried  through ; — 

"  Every  Monday,  nfti^r  iho  morning  lionr,  and  at  any  time  during  the  last 
ten  days  of  n  S<w)on,Tnotionsto  tni«pond  the  m!c>  nt«  in  ordiT.  At  thr-w*  ttmea 
any  member  may  move  to  suspead  ihc  rules,  Kod  pass  any  proposed  DilL  It 
requirtri  two-tbirds  of  the  members  voting  to  adopt  such  a  motioo.  Upon  it 
DO  dohato  M'  amondinont  is  in  ordor.  In  thU  vay,  if  two-thirds  nf  the  bodj 
agree,  a  Rill  is  by  a  single  vote,  without  diMUuion  and  without  cliange, 
paaiffd  tlirongh  all  iu  stages,  and  made  a  law  so  far  as  the  IIoum  of  Repie- 
jentattvas  can  aecompliah  it;  and  in  this  mode  hundreds  of  measures  of 
vilxl  importwictt  rccvixo  acorlhf;  clo*e  of  an  cxtiaustiiig  Scsemoo,  witbout  beJOg 
debated,  iimoodcd,  or  understood,  the  constitutional  assent  of  the  rcprMcnta- 
tives  of  tlie  American  people." 

As   to   bis  opinion   of  the   merits   of  tbia   systenif  Senator   Hoar 

saya:— 

"  It  is  needless  to  act  forth  at  len^  the  evils  whieb  this  state  of  tbinga 
TiriDgs  fortli.  There  is  one  which  I  re^iiard  >•  pMutiaHy  unfortanaie  for  the 
character  and  dii^nity  of  the  HoaiM>,  and  whom  hud  oont«qu«seM  eanoot  be 
over-stated.     It  i«  that  almost  iarvtably  the  Speolur  of  lli«  Hooao  is  bresd 

into  the  pontion  of  a  parly  leader The  Uoosa  la  losing  its  freedom  of 

debate,  of  amendment,  evenof  knowledge  of  what  itself  is  doing.  A  member 
Is  almost  the  Uut  p^rtoa  to  ask  what  is  contained  in  an  Appropriation  Bill  in 
its  final  pasage.  More  and  moie  the  oootcat  over  important  mcainm  ia  a 
contest,  not  wbether  they  shall  be  disctUMd,  but  whether  tbey  rtiall  be 
brought  to  a  veic." 

Another  distinguished  Americaii  aotbority,  a  writer  wbo  may  not 
inaptly  he  styled  the  Professor  Dicey  of  the  United  States — namely. 
Professor  Woodrow  Wilroo,  Fellow  in  Hiatoiy  in  Johns  Hopkhie 
Univeraity — esprcaees  a  still  more  ein[Aatie  opinioa  of  the  Staodiog 
Committee  ey«tem  supported  by  the  Closure.  In  his  striking  work, 
"  Congrcsaiooal  Government,"*  be  aays  (p,  78): — 

-riiiniiMiiiiiniiiiiaBiiii   iiiiijii  fii  iiiinririii"  BeAn, ism.    : 
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"  In  form  tho  CommitMct  only  digest  tb«  t 
indiviiSual  tQciDbcTB,  aad  prcpuro  it  witb  care,  a:__ 
tion — but  ia  reality  they  dictate  the  course  lo  l| 
deoiBions  of  llie  Ilotue  not  only,  but  measuring  at 
willB,  im  opporiunities  for  debaw,  and  (lclib«r»tioar 
not  for  serioUH  diMUMton,  but  to  sancuon  tho  oonclBt 
rapidly  «  potuible.  It  legislates  in  iu  oommittad 
minations  of  majorittcs,  but  h^  the  resolutiona  d 
misoritieK  LDgiaUtion,  which  is  not  tliurou^hlj  dk 
bodjr,  i«  pracUcslljr  c3one  tn  a.  corner.  It  Is  Impoadl 
do  wiielf  what  it  does  so  hurriedly,  and  tb«  eoDstiB 
wbkt  CoDgKM  io9»  not  sMp  itwU  to  ooiuider." 

Agaio  (p.  113}  :— 

"  The  doings  of  one  and  the  autna  CommitbiQ  bt9, 
in  RpoLB.  They  never  can,  cxc«ft  by  Kccideut,  hai 
Somo  of  tbc>  Committees  are  made  up  of  strong  la 
mon ;  luid  tho  weak  are  ta  inflaeotial  ■>  tho  stnn 
the  counsel  and  (niidanco  of  its  Meat  rcpresentatij 
labjects;  tipon  the  rest  it  must  be  oostoit  with 
feeble  Only  «  very  amaJl  lArt  of  its  tnogt  iinp< 
wull;  the  n>'Hb-ra  providuis  tur  having  the  rcit  of 
whole  of  it  takvn  togolhor  dona  at  biiphazard." 

DgGENERATtOS'    OP   TKK    HoOSK    07    RtrUESI 
WITH    THtl    OTBCR    BfUXCHES    OF    THE 

For  the  displacement  of  the  constitutional  ^ 
HonHes  of  the  Ainericau  Lcgiiilature,  Senator  H| 
of  the  IlouBe  nf  Kepn>Kvntativca  mainly  respoiH 
that  the  effect  of  certain  parts  of  that  procedai^ 
the  authority,  weight,  and  dignity  of  the  Honi 
illastrioun  body  of  that  ci^uality  with  tbc  Sea« 
of  the  CoDiititution  contemplated."  The  de| 
Kcprcscntativcs  as  compared  with  tbc  Senato  i 
obsM-'rvora.  No  one  iu  the  United  Staler  denit 
Tespecta  of  the  Senate.  What  is  not  to  oh 
advance  of  the  Prf)ii<Iciitial  branch  of  the  Leg 
ncceasity  of  imposiug  numc  check  upon  tbc  1 
the  primary  branch.  Under  President  Clevfl 
boeomc  [[uitc  a  pbcuomciion.  He  has  used  [ 
PretidcDt  has  done.  The  need  for  legislation 
apparent  th»ti  real,  and  the  United  States  to-c^ 
from  over-I«gi8lntion.  Congress  has  found  tt 
for  legislatiou  only  increase  the  demand  is 
"'L'appetit  vient  en  mangeaut/  dit  ADgajj 
appetite  for  law-makiug  it  has  even  eucroached 
Statu  Legitsiutures.  It  bus  undertaken  not  oi^ 
bat  more  tliou  it  can  do,  and  to^ay  it  gro^ 
btuincss  as  bitterly  as  the  British  ParhaiDl 
without  consideration,  without  debate,  the   H< 
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hurriei  piles  of  measures  through  its  mill.  Even  the  Senate  does 
not  prove  Bufljcteiitly  strong  to  resist  its  pertiictons  activity.  The 
third  arm  of  tlie  Legislature,  the  Preaidetit,  haa  to  step  in  tci  save  the 
country  from  thia  flooil  of  hcltcr-ikclt«r  Icftislatiou.  The  veto  ia  called 
into  force  to  discharge  imperfectly  tlic  duty  that  can  only  be  properly 
done  hy  a  wiecly  dilatory  set  of  rulcis  which  would  not  only  delay  at 
every  step  measures  that  bavc  entered  the  IIoUsc,  but  discourage  from 
catering  the  Houac  at  sll  every  mcaaarc  not  driven  by  the  impulse  of 
real  necessity.  President  Cleveland  in  1885  vetoed  no  less  than  114 
of  the  Bills  which  hud  passed  the  forty-uiutb  Congress.  True,  103 
of  these  were  Feusiou  Bills,  that  is,  jobs  for  private  iudividu&U.  But 
while  this  fact  doubtless  justifies  Prcaidetit  Clevcknd  at  once  in  his 
iiigh-handcd  action,  what  docs  it  say  for  the  two  le^alative  assemblies 
vhieh  in  a  single  Session  perpetrated  such  u  catalogue  of  iniquities? 
And  what  a  commentary  is  the  whole  fact  upon  the  nystcm  of  Con- 
gressional legislation — one  man,  with  the  approval  of  the  country, 
nullifying  hy  wholesitic  oiensiires  which  both  Houses  of  the  Legisla- 
ture had  deliberated  upon  and  passed  !  "What  a  position  for  Congress 
to  occupy  without  causing  a  revolution  I  Doubtless  President  Cleve- 
land is  saving  the  State — saving  it  from  its  representative  institutious. 
'\^''iIl  the  English  Parliameut,  the  House  of  Lords  being  abolished,  or 
remodelled  on  the  plan  of  the  Seuate,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
being  Congiessionalixed,  with  its  Closure  and  its  Standing  Committees, 
ever  eomc  to  occupy  such  a  position  that  ati  Knglish  Sovereign  daring 
to  revive  the  obsolete  veto  will  be  hailed  as  tbe  saviour  of  his 
country  ? 

Understand,  that  until  President  Cleveland's  day  the  veto  bad 
|>ractically  remaiued  a  dead  letter  in  the  Uuited  Statca.  Each 
President  had  no  doubt  used  it,  but  seldom  on  more  than  one  or 
two  iiilU  in  a  year      Here  is  a  list  from  the  year  1809  : — 


Pnsldsiit. 
Madison   (double  term 
Jacltson    (     „         „ 
Tyler        (singlo    terra 
Polk         {     „         „ 
Pierce      f     „        „ 
Buchanan  (     „         „ 
Johuwa  {     „         „     } 
Grant       fdouble  term) 
Hayes      (sJDgle    ti^rni) 
CI«v«laa(l  (in  lUBi) 


Hills  VotMd  diiriog  liis 
T«nn  af  Offio«. 


ii 

6 

6 

1 

S 

8 

II 

27 

11 

lU* 


i^ 


*  I  hAT«  not  be«n  alilc  to  pTocare,  in  time  for  titia  arttdc,  iti«  Duint)«r  of  Bills  vctoc4 
Prandent  Clw^-laod  io  \SS(i  nnd  ld87<  I>iit  I  hnv«  roMWD  to  beli«v«  that  the  number 
«Mb  of  tii«M  yeftn  waa  lurgor  tlioa  even  in  liHiS. 
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Defreciation  or  Debate  in  rns  Hoiil 

Tliisis  aTcry  lu^e  subject,  and  witliia  the  l{ 
its  salient  fctturcs  cad  be  discussed.  Eoougbj 
been  Slid  to  make  it  plain  that  the  policy  of 
Standing  Commiltees  and  extinguishing  rlebi 
nnmixed  blessing  to  Congress.  Hut  is  this  il 
the  Ilotise  of  CommoDs  is  moving?  As  tqjj 
we  have  seen  that  tlie  IJouse  of  CotniaoDs  ia  li| 
same  scale  aa  that  on  vliicU  Congress  b«gaii,  | 
sketch  shows  that  to  develop  as  Congress  faai 
of  the  authors  of  the  Kngliah  Bystem,  Aa  U 
that  I  venture  to  rcgani  as  the  moat  dangerOI 
it  is  un^inestionablf  strong  in  the  House  uf 
is  making  the  Closare  very  familiar,  and  vh 
office  and  Mr.  Smith  is  opposing  their  mcasui^ 
familiar  than  ever.  But  it  is  not  su  much  th| 
or  their  application,  but  the  temper  and  epint! 
iu  the  Huune  that  look  ko  threateaing  for 
uotico  paper  any  da;  duriug  the  discuistoot  d 
the  speeches.  One  geutlemau  proposes  to  da 
debate  on  the  Aildrcos.  Another  moves  Ihw 
himself  lie  be  put  lu  silc^nee,  on  the  first  occa{ 
the  second  for  a  neck,  on  the  third  for  a  moutt 
all  speeches  be  limited  to  twenty  minutes.  X 
is  more  than  the  impatience  of  another  ardent  ^ 
proposes  to  have  all  tlic  autiwprs  printed  and  ci) 
of  the  duy.  Several  other  honourable  membei 
without  makiug  some  apologetic  alluiuou  to 
House,  as  if  iu  their  idea  everjr  spoken  word 
doubt  a  fair  projMrtiun  uf  these  gcnlleuien  arQ 
to  tliem  thu  fable  ul  the  fox  who  lost  hid  Luil  il 
persuade  all  the  other  foxes  that  the  right  aw 
do  was  to  get  their  tails  cut  oft'  likewine,  »inei 
not  interest  an  audience  like  the  House  of  Coi 
minutes  to  save  their  Uvea.  Ko  doubt  toai 
arise  from  mere  thoughtlessness.  But  their  c 
enough  to  give  a  catching  crj  to  the  couut) 
Commons  Las  lisleued  far  too  freely  to  such  r 
spirit  they  represent  is  inimical  to  all  debatt 
tatioii  of  it  has  been  seen  recently  in  a  habit  1f 
the  House  of  canvassing  the  opinions  of  memb^ 
by  eirciilar.  The  uotiuii  underlying  this  is  that  I 
discussion  or  exchange  of  ideas  between  mcmbtj 
having  his  mind  made  up  on  a  given  question 
House.     What  caQ  be  the  ideal  of  t 
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E"    'UracDt   doing   its    ba«iuc«s    by   dui[il>-flliow-,   haviog   voted    all 
ell  an  unaecewkry  evil  ?     Thcv  vould  bo  mucli  mor<;  satisfied, 
I  evident.  nil)i  tiic  method  of  Coiigrcs<i  than  with  tho  mcttiodH 
H>f  tlio  House  of  Commons,  aud    tlicir  ti-DJetic-v  is  dititiDctly  against 
Hebate.     That  it  u  against  the  traditions  at   the  House  and  fatal  to 
jKt«  dignity  ia  equnlly  ccrtaiu.      How   tittle  apprwiatioa  of  the  true 
•■dignity  of  a  Parliament  is  comitatitjlc  with  that  spirit,  was  showa 
by  another  motiou  wliicti  one  of  theac  reformers  had  on  the  paper. 
lii'ot  content  with  the  Speaker  having  the  power  to  order  a  rcprc^ca- 
tatire  of  the  people  pcremplonly  to  leave  the  House,  this  gontlcm&n 
wanted  the  expelled  one  to  be  made  to  apologize  at  the  bar  and  promise 
never  to  do  it  any  more  Wforc  being  aJloved  again  to  take  bis  scat  I 

ErFKCT  or  Absekcb  or  Farlmmentaby  Debatk  on  Aubbican 

Pt;BLic  LirB. 


The  House  of  Conimous,  it  is  plaiu,  ia  in  danger  of  injuring  ila 
iction  of  debate  for  the  sake  of  its  fuuction  of  Icgiidattou.  Of 
the  tn'o  the  threatened  function  has  hitherto  c*ontributed  most  to 
kits  rcuowu  and  to  the  lieiiUbfulue^  of  the  State.  The  House  bad 
lietler  look  to  it,  tlie  more  especially  in  view  of  the  pofsible  rivalry 
•ef  a  reformed  Secoud  Chamber,  that  it  does  not  ioipair  its  own 
iuflucticc  iu  striking  at  tliia  function.  Somethiug  else  ia  required 
from  a  Parliament  besides  the  mere  manufacture  of  laws — the 
TCntUation  of  grievances,  the  supervision  of  administrntioD,  the  ci»- 
ilightcnmont  and  education  of  public  opinion.  Congress  has  given  up 
debate,  and  coiitlncd  itself  solely  to  legislation;  and  what  is  the  result? 
l*ublie  upiniun  is  starving  in  America  for  want  of  Parliamentary 
debates  to  nourish  aud  elevate  it.  Politics  are  corrupt  aud  narrow 
for  want  of  the  publicity  which  alone  can  broaden  aud  purify  them. 
On  every  band  one  hears  an  outcry  for  the  restomliou  of  Pariia- 
vncntary  debate,  or  tecs  vxpcdieuts  to  supply  its  iilucc.  Professor 
"Vi"  i  laon  says :  * —  • 

"Forlbv  instrucUon  and  elevution  c-f  public  opinion  in  regard  to  Dationikl 
■flain,  ibcn;  is  nvedt-il  sutucthing  iiinre  tliaci  Hpeciitl  pleiui  for  sjiccial  {Tiri* 
leges.  There  is  needed  public  diacussiun  of  a  peculiar  surt — •»  discuMion 
liy  the  sovereiga  legislative  body  itself,  a  discnssion  in  which  every  feature 
Ot'  vncli  iniMted  point  uf  piilicy  shiill  be  diittioc-tly  bruught  oiil,  and  pushed 
to  the  farthest  point  uf  itisisiunce,  by  recogniced  leadcm  in  ihnt  body  ;  and, 
Above  al],  a  discussion  upon  wliidi  sumtlhing — somotliiiig  of  inti-mL  or 
iCe,  soino  presaing  ({iMiatioa  cf  admiaiatratioa  or  of  law,  the  futo  of  a 
or  llie  success  of  »  comtjitcuoua  itoliliciaa^-evidently  depends.  Il  ia 
^discussion  of  this  sort  that  thit  publiu  will  heed;  na  other  sort  will 
iu  .  .  .  .  Even  more  import.iat  than  legislation  is  tlio  ingtruclton 
■nd  giiidimce  which  dio  people  might  receive  from  a  body  which  kept  all 
natiotul  coocsrnssuSused  in  n  broad  duyllght  of  discuuion.  Thvre  is  no 
•imiloi  legislature  ia  existence  which  is  so  shut  up  in  the  o&»  buiinosi  of 
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law-itmlcing  n*  our  Congre<t«.     Otticr  nationnl   Icgid 
tioH,  iitnl  verify   their  nunm  oi  '  i^srlitimcnts,'   by 
notoriety." 

A  moTcment  haB  recently  lieen  set  on  fi 
pur|)ose  of  eBtftbliKliinff  a  loheme  of  perinai 
The  oljject  of  tliese  rluhs  i»,  hy  public  (ii*cii*9iai 
and  ruisc  politics  oiil  of  nairnw  local  rlianncLi 
for  tlie  AniericsD  public  whnt  the  debates  l^ 
inuiis  do  for  tlie  public  of  Grrat  Britain.  ] 
of  tbt:  SorlA  American  lietietp  appear  tlie  o| 
Uepiiblican  poliltcianH  on  this  mnvcnient.  Tha 
ii«(yI  for  public  disciiision,  nnd  somo  even  ei;| 
example  of  these  clubs  may  hnvc  an  effect  on 

It  is  »tr»nge  that  it  is  at  llic  moment  w1; 
Hmisc  of  Comninns  Iiavc  readied  tlicir  highi 
lliut  ttii^  attack  »lioiild  be  made  upon  tlie 
sQcli  a  wide-reaching  Jinng  influence  apou  Hi 
the  country  as  they  do  now.  That  is  hccaase  j 
their  aiidient-e  from  the  bcncbes  of  St.  Steph^ 
6neii  of  the  nation,  and  because  the  debat«J 
making  all  nlloiraiice!!,  Iia.V(:  riitcn  to  the  gr.^ata 
Dew  occasion.  Not  only  are  tlicy  reported  iu 
but  American  papers,  wlncb  begrudge  half  a 
ceedings  of  Cou^rvss,  ofteu  devote  several  cold 
of  a  ricld-nigtit  in  WestmiDstcr.  If  Burke  wfl 
he  would  not  be  known  ft!i  "  the  dinner-bell."  j 
Ilonitc  itself  (vnuld  be  mom  nortliy  of  him  thq 
who  emptied  the  bencliea  when  lie  roiie,  and  hi 
to  wait  till  next  morning,  and  not  till  the  noi 
of  rcttdcr.1  to  devour  the  manna  of  bin  political" 
of  the  House  of  Commons  have  ever  been  U 
of  KnJtUefa  political  life.  It  is  to  the  Rcroe  li^ 
who  are  prominent  in  the  Parliamentary  arcal 
of  public  attention  whicb  the  debates  of  thu  Hj) 
manaj^ed  to  fix  npon  all  that  takes  place  upoi4| 
owes  ibp  untmmiptcd  nmhitions  and  the  lofty 
which  hare  in  the  main  distinguished  her  pti' 
every  other  sclf-governiug  nation.  What  can] 
political  tergivcrsntion^  where  any  check  at  a] 
vbolcsome  knon  ledge  the  English  public  mi 
floor  of  the  House,  upon  that  exalted  and  com 
the  eyes  of  the  nation  are  scrutinizing  his  evi 
be  Tfill  have  to  stand  up  and  account  for 
opinion  he  espouses?  All  this  certain  baat; 
of  Commons  to  girc  up,  in  order  to  become 
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gas-engine  with  nii  ntleiidant  trnio  of  macbine-politiciann  to  tiiru  its 
handles. 

Ill  the  dignity  and  impartiality  of  ita  Chair,  the  House  of  Commons 
has  &!»(}  maiiitiiinctl  a  prc-cminciicc  above  all  the  IrgislaUvc 
asscnibhes  in  tlie  world.  Wbr?  For  the  same  reason  to  which 
almost  every  tiuperiority  in  the  methods  of  the  House  of  C'ommana 
over  those  of  other  asiiemblicfl  can  lie  tratTed.  Because  it  has  had  au 
experience  which  none  of  the  others  have  had — a  long  i^trugglc*  with 
the  Suvereign  and  with  n  rival  ('hamber.  out  of  which  It  ha^t  had  to 
purcbav;  virtually  with  ita  blood  every  liberty  and  privilege  it  possCMC*, 
and  every  shrewd  device  for  guardin-;  what  it  has  wou,  which  it  has 
enshrined  iu  ci-ahhcd  tttaiidiug  orders  and  qiiaiut  old  usageti.  Iti  the 
days  whcQ  the  Speaker  was  a  king's  spy  upon  the  House,  and  when 
tliere  were  standing  urdera  to  lock  hi^  baek-door,  and  lay  the  key 
upon  the  table,  the  House  learned  the  leitson  that  to  secure  any 
reapect  fur  the  occupant  of  the  Chair,  he  tthould  be  »tripped  of  eveiy 
abrcd  of  power.  He  should  simply  he  the  spokesman  and  servant  of 
the  House — like  Ijcnthiil,  "  with  eyes  to  sec  and  ears  to  hear  only  aa 
the  House  should  onlcr  him.".  Up  to  a  few  years  ago  it  remained 
a  mystery  what  would  happen  if  the  Spenker  should  ''name"  a 
mcoibcrto  the  House.  When  ho  did  name  a  member  it  was  found  that 
nothing  would  hnppeu  uuleKn  the  Hoiue  took  netioti  and  pas-sed  ii 
niaolutioii.  The  naminj^  watt  simply  complaining  of  the  member  to 
the  real  Sovereign,  the  House.  It  was  this  helplessness  and  need  of 
Kuppori  by  the  Mouse  which,  by  making  every  member  a  defender  of 
the  Chair,  saved  its  true  antliority  and  dignity  hitherto.  Even 
vheu  active  piirtisau:*,  like  Addiugton,  Grenvillu  aud  Abbott,  filled 
the  ollice,  tbcy  were  powerleaa  to  turn  it  to  their  ends.  Now  all  this 
ia  altered.  The  Speaker  is  no  longer  without  eyes  to  see  or  cars  to 
bear  only  as  titc  House  directs  him.  He  ran  do  a  great  many 
dangerous  things  on  his  own  initiative.  The  other  day  in  the  French 
Cbaud>er,  a  deputy  (M.  do  CasHagnac]  accused  the  Speaker  to  his 
face  of  political  turpitude  and  partiality  in  the  Chair.  Cliargcs  have 
been  made  iu  the  PrcHs— unjustly,  no  doubt,  hut  openly — that  Mr. 
Carliple,  Siteaker  of  the  American  House  of  Repreaentativen,  ouly 
secured  his  election  to  Congress  by  tamjwring  with  the  returns.  If 
the  tendencies  which  have  now  ect  iu  in  the  Hon^  of  Cominous 
increase  in  force,  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  similar  attaeka 
on  au  Knglinh  Speaker  may  nut  he  reganled  as  sacrilegious  or 
extraordinary. 

Those  tendencies,  however,  arc  as  yet  onty  in  tho  had,  and  they 
may  be  nipped  liefurc  it  i<i  too  Utc.      A  Local  (lovcrumcnt  Bill  for 

I  England  has  just  been  introduced.  Home  Kulc  for  Ireland  will  lio 
puied  by-and<by,  and  Local  Ouvcriiment  for  Waica  and  Scotland. 
When  this  great  devolution  of  businesa  take  placu  there  will  bo  no 
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need  of  Standing  ComiEittne«  and  Closai 
Legialftttirc  follown  the  exuroplo  of  CoDgreR 
more  Isiva  thftD  it  ought  to.  OlMtructtun  tie^ 
nov  the  Iri«h  question  h&s  obtained  a  proper 
tioa  period  of  the  I'arltsmentof  1680,  ngmiod 
craiitiori*  nrc  now  tieiiig  taken,  v&s  not  the  fl 
the  iluusc  liu  hud  to  deul  with.  It  imsgioi 
1848,  iu  1854,  and  tu  1U61.  when  it  appoint 
couaidcr  how  they  should  be  relieved.  It  i 
sinct;  tiir  Kntkiuc  May's  (iraiid  (.ommittcc* 
eryiog  ncccuitj.  Yet  th«  House  did  not  nd 
DCTrrthclesc,  to  get  through  somr  iniportniit 
mittee  of  18131,  like  wise  men,  reported  that  *\ 
when  carefully  considered  and  narrowly  iuvei 
the  safeguard  of  freedom  of  debate,  and  a 
opprrsaiou  of  overpowering  iDajoritica."  All 
of  themaclTCs,  all  the  atorms  blew  over.  Sai 
None  hut  an  Irieh  party  can  succcMfuUy 
bccauitc  they  arc  supported  hy  the  public  a 
No  English  obstnictives  woald  be  supported  I 
— unless,  indeed,  the  House  of  Commoua,  t 
with  a  rcorgaoiseil  Second  Cbamoer,  had  fait 
ways  that  a  purty  of  iilihustcrcra  would  earn  thj 
by  attracting  aomc  public  attculicn  to  its  dot 


Since  the  foregoing  psges  were  pat  into  \ 
Lowell  had,  during  the  prcticut  April,  dclivcroi 
to  the  ui'w  ludepetident  Party,  which  has  cntoi 
the  arowed  purpose  of  reforming  them.  All  l 
topic  almnltl  rcod  ihis  siwech,  with  its  rompll 
unwholcsiinic  public  Itfi;,  of  the  incptitndc  i 
Congress,  of  the  "  little  men  "  into  whose  bj 
Constitution  puts  the  national  destinies,  and 
for  something  loftier  and  pnrer  for  tho 
is,  at  the  least,  a  striking  symptom. 

AVith  all  this,  it  is  strange  what  a  fascina! 
tntioD  coutinuca  to  exercise  at  a  distance.     \\ 
now,  it  appears,  which  is  to  be  shaped  after 
or  rather  M.  Lagucrre,  his  spokesman,  for  I 
he  meant  by  "  Itevieion  "  is  to  make 
like  the  Aoieriean. 
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TIA'N'E   been    asVed    by   many  whether  Mr.    Ritchie's  pending 

measure  is  eatisfactary  as  regards  Londou.     To  this  question  I 

:au  only  answer  Yes,  aud  No.      It  is  aatisfactory  or  Dot  according  to 

le  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  looked  at.      Ilegarded  as  a  complete 

ilan  for  mccHnj;  the  wants  of  Local  Gorernment  in  London  it  is  very 

defective.     Uegarded  as  a  step  towards  sncb  a  plan,  it  is  a  bold  and 

importaDt  one,  in  the  right  direction,  the  necessary  condition  of  all 

—other  steps,  and  based  upon  the  principle  which  has  been  consistently 

purged  hy  the  Municipal  Rriforra  League,  and  which  I  hold  to  be  a 

thoroughly  sound  one.      Indeed  niauy  may  think,  I  myself  am  inclined 

tto  think,  that  the  matters  which  must  be  dealt  with  before  a  scheme 
approaching  completeness  can  be  formed,  will  be  handled  with  greater 
pasc  and  with  more  knowledge -and  certainty,  after  a  general  rcpre- 
■cntative  assembly  of  Londoners  has  been  called  into  existence,  thaa 
before. 
fc     The  importance  of  the  present  step  can  hardly  he  gauged  withont 
looking  back  over  the  course  which   the   controversy  as   to  London 
Government  has  taken  for  some  years  past.     I  have  just  been  reading 
Lover  again  a  paper  eontributed  to  this  Keview  in  February  1882  by 
IMr.  Scott,  the  veteran  and  respected  Chamberlain  of  London.      Mcdid 
(not  deny  that  a  Local  Goremmcot  was  required  for  all  J/indon  out- 
aide  the  City — that  is,  for  about  79  out  of  every  80  Londoners.    But  in 
>faToar  of  the  City  he  skilfully  put  forward  the  wide  diiTcrcDCca  of 
opinion  expressed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Government  required ; 
availing  himself  to  the  full  of  such  authorities  aa  the  Commissioners 
of  1853-i,  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  Mr.  Charles  Buxton,  and  Mr.  Torrcns, 
to  show  that  the  lines  of  reform  should  be  sought  in  the  direction  of 
building  up    aeparate    municipalities    eorrespondiog  with   the    then 
»parUaincntary  boroughs.      He  certainly  was  able  to  show  ao  imposing 
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tany  of  oiiiaion  in  faroar  of  aach  a  plan,  zni 
aivc  or  siuglc  Goveramcnt.     And  lie  emphasi^ 

opinion  in  the  irords  of  Lord  Pcrby,  who.  witJi 
tersely  exhibiting  nil  sides  of  n  subject,  had  d 
tioDs :-—  I 

"  Are  jan  to  hsra  one  gignntic  Locnl  Parliamont  7j| 
the  four  million  inbabitaats  itilo  eight  or  ten  dislinoi 
Or  are  you  to  create,  as  ia  the  rase  of  the  LoDdoij 
bodies,  charged  with  one  scparnte  duty  ?  "  i 

In  the  month  of   March  1882  Mr.  Torroj 
an  important  Loudou  borough,  wrote  ns  folloipi 

"  Thoughtful  snd  frupal  nip.n  have  had  loo  tnuohj 
t\m»  projects  of  ccatmlixation,  ftnd  tivty  Ditlunlly 
in  liikbility  to  jobbing  without  limit  and  profun 
not  a  mna  whoso  experience  and  judgment  J  nm 
regnrding  local  atfairt  or  legislntivo  cliange^  who 
giringi).  Looil  indvpenduiice  u,  I  believe,  jirea 
jifuple  to  any  n«w-fnng1ed  8ch«iiii>  of  mnnictpal  ca 
citieH  ofllie  Thiimes  entitled,  each  of  tbcm  to  bore 
own  iii{iiirj.  They  are  Hick  of  the  e^craachiiieut.i 
biiH,  mill  thi^y  knuw  tlial  a  mon»tcr  iiniiiiciiiiihty  wi 
trnriKition  through  wliich  wo  «ltou1d  pats  into  thocn^lt 
a  huF!C  cai;c,  ialo  which,  if  over  our  unwieldy  m4 
beguiled,  il;  freedom  would  be  gone." 

It  would  iu  fact  be   cnay  to  aliow  that  the  I 
tlic  tuinds  of  the  ouihorities  ubovc  referred  to 
Londoner?,  created  distrust  of  a  comprcbctiBi 
wnsi  the  fcitr  of  that  horrible  thing  callod  "l 
thought,  with  Mr.  Turreus,  that  it  would  subj 
ball/'  not  seeing  that  Loudoners  were  alreadjr 
for  the  simple  tcasoq  that  an  enoruoos  multi 
bad  come  together  with  common  wauta  and  iti: 
Locttl  Government  to  reg^ulate  tlcm,  were   fi 
National  Goveromcnt  for  that  purpoie.     As 
ami  London,  the  object  proposed  by  the  adTOCof 
Govern iDFiit  was  not  ccntrntizatiou   but  the  vq 
possible  method  of  taking   London  affairs  out{ 
Ntttionnl  Legislature  and  Executive,  watt  to  ei 
Goverumeiit.     Ten  such  governments  would,  u 
iaterebts  commou  to  the  mass  of  London,  be  ji 
exittliug  tbirty-ume;   aud  the  ucccasity  for  csj| 
Parliament  to  help  in  ^vcry  diffictUty  would  be  | 
liesides  the    groundless  fear   of  "  Wbitchd 
who    feared    that  a   Single   Goveramcnt    woii 
efHriently  with  the  various  needs  of  so  vast  a> 
that  sense  they  deprecated  centralization.    Tha 
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gToandlcse,  and  something  will  be  said  about  it  preseatly.  But  tlie 
two  views  were,  as  atw^iys  hn.ppeD9  in  such  cases,  very  much  mixed 
Up  by  tlioBc  who  did  not  care  to  distinguish  hetween  them ;  »nd  in 
the  field  of  ai^ument  (for  I  here  put  aside  mere  intcrcBtcd  oppo- 
■ition)  the  most  formidable  foe  of  Unity  of  London  Government  was 
the  horror  of  centralization,  and  its  moat  formidable  rival  wa?  the 
scbeme,  recommended  by  such  higU  authority,  of  Plurality  of  London 
Goreramonta. 

While  Mr.  Torreiis  was  writing  the  sentenceJi  above  quoted,  I 
was  compoaing  an  answer  to  Mr.  Scott,  which  appeared  in  tLe  March 
1S82  Dumber  of  thia  Review,  Doring  the  summer  of  1880  a  few 
private  pcraons,  inclnding  myself,  resolved  to  work  in  combination  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  on  our  fellow-townsmen  the  conviction  that 
liondoa  required  Unity  of  Local  Government.  V>'o  called  ourselves 
the  London  I^Iunicipal  Kcform  Lcaj^ue.  Our  cardinal  principle  was 
this :  that  the  common  wants  and  interents  of  Ixtndoncrs  required  a 
common  Government — viz.,  a  Municipal  Corporation  of  the  ordinary 
English  type,  such  as  exists  in  other  great  English  towns.  Other 
matters  were  left  to  be  worlted  out  when  the  main  principle  should 
"have  ham  accepted  :  what  precise  area  should  constitute  the  Loudon 
^liinicipality ;  what  should  be  deemed  to  he  comroon  interests 
requiring  a  common  Government,  and  what  to  be  local  interests 
■which  might  be  dealt  with  by  a  more  strictly  local  authority;  what 
•hould  be  the  relation  between  the  common  Government  and  the 
smaller  local  autborilics ;  what  assimilations  of  municipal  franchise 
And  parliamentary  franchise  were  required ;  from  what  areas  the 
members  of  the  Corporation  should  be  elected,  and  other  matters  of 
less  moment.  Some  of  these  questions  are  obviously  of  6rat-ratc 
importance,  when  oucc  it  is  decided  to  frame  a  single  Govemmeut. 
£ut  until  that  prindplc  is  agreed  upon,  it  were  idle,  or  wor^e  thaa 
idle,  to  raise  knotty  questions  of  detail.  So  we  set  ourselves  to 
familiarize  people's  mind»  with  the  idea  of  a  single  Govcmment,  and 
to  prove  by  argument  and  illuntrstioD  how  urgently  Local  Govern- 
ment is  required  for  Luudou,  and  how  imposuble  it  is  to  attain  the 
end  except  by  Unity  of  Oovcrumcnt. 

It  seemed  a  sadly  uphill  work  at  first.  M'cak  iii  numbers;  weaker 
purse ;  viewed  with  suspicion  by  most  of  the  constituted  local 
•othorities,  and  with  dire  hostility  by  some;  working  on  non-political 
lines,  and  bo  coldly  looked  on  by  those  who  care  most  for  party 
strifes  J  dealing  with  a  subjeet  ou  which  the  great  mass  of  Londoners 
•were  apathetic,  because  they  had  not  heard  it  discussed  as  a  popular 
topic,  and  so  knew  not  its  value ;  with  powerful  aud  wealthy  intercsta 
opposed  to  us;  with  high  authorities  adduced  against  our  views; 
strong  only  in  argument ;  no  endeavoured  by  the  dis&cminatiou  of 
explanatory  literature,  and  the  delivery  of  iaoumcrablc   addrcsKs 
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among  clubs,  debating  societies,  and  otber , 
few  penouB  could  be  gathered  together,  to  | 
the  conriction — 6rst,  tlitt  there  wns  sucb  j 
Go¥cnimcat  of  Ix)ndon,  which  it  behoved 
icoondljr,  that  it  ought  to  be  resolved  in  our 
agitators  our  enemies  called  U!>,  with  the 
nel&ftli  motives  and  predatory  aims.  But 
began  to  tell :  oar  numbors  increased ;  no 
did  the  interest  with  which  they  listened, 
thought  it  right  tu  take  up  the  matter, 
effect  of  throwing  against  ui  the  foroca  ol 
opposition  tbat  has  existed  in  my  lifetime,^ 
movement  a  party  character  which  we  did  1 
public  icitereet  to  au  extent  otherwise  quite  I 
In  March  188S  I  argued  against  Mr.  Sec 
who  has  to  convince  an  ndverso  or  iiidilTQl 
the  balance  bad  incliued  the  other  way.  Al 
for  the  Unit  time  proponudcd  a  measure  bl 
unity,  and  it  was  accepted  by  the  party  whit 
William  Ilarcourt's  plan  was  bohl  and  states 
atancce  ha,d  adruiilcd  of  the  poising  of  any  ) 
would  probably  have  been  taoulded  into  a 
lAcal  Governmcut.  He  had  thoroughly  a 
sccc9(ity  of  a  Single  Government  for  Londoi 
in  applying  that  princi|>le  too  rigidly.  1  h) 
opinion  that  London  is  too  vast  in  size,  and  il 
to  admit  of  ndminiatratinn  in  all  things  { 
think  that  there  xhoiild  be  District  Author] 
order  to  induce  able  and  responsible  men  ' 
Ihcy  fthould  have,  as  the  Vestries  have  now, 
qikI  important  duties  to  perform.  Sir  Will 
posed  to  sweep  the  existing  Vertries  and  I 
to  substitute  for  them  bodies  with  only  sucll 
might  be  allotted  to  them  by  the  Central 
that  if  sucll  n  scheme  had  passed  into  law 
TTorked  well.  But  the  blemish  was  one  ef 
mittce ;  and  I  yet  hope  to  see  the  rery  diffio 
rendjuslitig  the  areas  and  functions  of  the  le« 


*  lb  miiit  not  be  thonghb  tJiat,  in  ftttrtbaliug  Uiia 
T.ojif:ij«,  I  tin\  tt^rgt^Mins  tlio  I.'ihoiim.  xilfxocriticft,  luid  pal 
whk'h  lint  lirifki)  tiie  griiun.l.  Long  bcfor«  ibe  LMgoi 
ilevot^l  his  timo  and  iii«aDii  to  tbe  ailvocao;  ot  LoS 
Kraapail  tho  yiiinciptr  «f  Unity  of  OorommenC.  It  wai 
tliia  imjiurtoDcc  oX  tlic  i>rinci|i|ct,  auil  iiioitvd  me  to  worki 
IDMtvr  af  tlin  Biiliitct,  ami  i:aui)'L|^  «  liook  wBiou  i«  ft  O) 
thoM  tivo,  with  Mr.  Llord,  tli?  hoaoKry  secretary,  bavi 
i&  th«  propAgatidiil  work  of  tbo  Lott^«. 
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Iiondoa  accomplUbcd  by  a  simple  machinery,  not  at  ouc  ttrake,  but 
with  tbe  aid  of  time  and  of  sd  eSicicDt  Ccotral  Govcruiucnt. 

These  views  irere  tbared  by  the  majority  uf  the  Couucil  of  the 
League,  aud  arc  weU  ahowu  by  two  resolutiuiu,  passed  iq  February 
ItttfG  after  a  loug  diacusaioQ  exteudiug  iuto  a  second  uight's  meet- 
ing:— 

"  ].  Tbat  tbe  iirst  object  of  manicipal  reform  is  to  efltabliah  a  Codiiqoq 
Council,  or  repretieninlivs  Goveruiiiecit,  to  b«  elected  directly  by  tlie  inbabi- 
tanta  orLondon,  and  to  jiofEHOU  gfliiprally  mich  power*  hb  nro  »i:'C«i*ary  for  the 
perfarmaiicc  of  civic  fuuctioDB  over  tho  wholu  of  London,  to  bo  called  the 
CorporaiioD  of  London. 

"  2.  That  having  regard  to  tho  groat  lixe  of  London,  and  to  the  fact  tliat 
there  ar«  existing  uutbor!Lic«  which  pi-rform  portion*  of  civic  fiinrtiotn  within 
rcalrictcd  areas,  it  is  desirable  to  maintatn  subsidiary  Civic  Auibori^ci  in  tbe 
fonn  of  District  Councils,  nlw  directly  elected,  with  a  deGnite  legal  statUB  dsd 
definite  functions  for  local  piirposca," 

So  far  as  I  koow,  those  who  gave  expression  to  the  abore  general 
views  fititl  retain  them. 

Tbe  foregoing  account  of  the  8tru|i:gle  to  ohtain  a  Government  of 
London  will  enable  any  reader  to  see  why  and  how  far  the  present 
jnttpoaals  are  calculated  to  aatisfy  those  who  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  that  struggle.  If  we  are  to  have  a  single  Govemracnt, 
directly  resting  on  a  broad  basis  of  popular  election,  and  invested  at 
first  with  aucb  powers  that  able  and  ambitious  men  will  be  attracted 
to  serve  on  it,  we  are  to  have  tbe  main  thing  we  have  been  seeking 
for.  Sueh  a  body,  if  applying  itself  earnestly  to  its  work  and  doing 
it  well,  is  certain  to  acquire  before  long  the  full  measure  of  power 
wbicb  it  deserves,  aud  which  is  for  the  general  benefit.  If  it  starts 
irith  a  smaller  rauge  of  powers  than  we  should  wish  a  perfect  Local 
Government  to  b&vc,  that  is,  in  my  judgment,  no  disadvantage.  It 
may  welt  prove  more  injurious  for  &  newly  created  body  to  find 
itself  overloaded  with  bosiueaa,  which  then  it  will  do  badly  aud  bo 
become  discredited. 

Does  then  the  Bill  offer  os  a  real  cffieient  working  Government? 
What  it  doe«  is  this:  It  takes  the  whole  Metropolitan  area,  by  which 
is  meant  the  area  now  administered  by  the  City  of  London,  tbe 
Metropolitan  Board  of  M'orks,  and  the  thirty-nine  Vestries  and 
District  Boards  under  the  Metropolis  Maiingemeut  Act  1855, 
W  aud  erects  it  into  the  County  of  Loudon.  As  such  it  wilt  be 
governed  by  a  County  Council,  like  other  English  coanties.     The 

1  Council  consists  of  a  number  of  elective  councillors,  with  an  addition 
of  selected  councillors  corresponding  to  aldermen  in  municipal 
boi 
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boroughs.  The  L-leetive  conncUlors  sit  for  three  years,  when  a  new 
election  takes  place.  Tbe  electors  are  such  persons  as  arc  burgesses 
in  municipal  boroughs,  very  nearly,  if  not  q^uite,  the  same  as  may  now 
elect  to  London  vcatries — i.e.,  they  mtut  occupy  premises  in  the 
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Act  «f«  to  faa 
flHMraki^atl  tfce  amflgaMati  of 
■adcbgri^  toesl  GoveraaaA  Bunl. 
tbe  Coastf  Coracil  of  Lonidim. 

It  M  obrioM  Ibafc  tbc  pforincm* 
mgioaaij  dcfcc-tire.     la  order  to  make  ui 
IIhm  BtMt  be  niuftbcn  Cftoo^  to  girc  it  a  fadn^  cf 
tfr  Via  ft>  uaBcniM  ooiMBhicei.     Aad  far  ihe  im 
eleetioav,  Electoral  DmtioDi  most  be  of 
rise.     Tbeas  mattcn  are  far  too  iiD|»rtaat  to  Itacwe  to  tW  Xi^ 
Ooremnwiit  Board.     It  majr  be  rerj  proper  that  aoch  aa  Mlkiiy 
(hcjtilit  dcmarrnlc  arcaa  on  principles  fixed  bj  the  Legidatmc     Brt 
tlie  Hill  llimwa  u|x>ti   it  the  dccuion  of  most  importaBt  gBcatioi  tf 
principle,  wliicli  msy  malto  or  mar  the  wbcle  achcmc.     Indeed,  tk 
nero    aritlnnctical    and    geographical    problems   which    the   Local 
Oovenimont  Jloard  is  ict  to  work  out,  arc   or  great   difficulty,  if  not 
{nBU[i(TBl)le.      For  the  piirpote  of  fonoing  au  Electoral  DtTiaioa,  dx; 
may  take   the   whole  of  omi  of  the  prcteut  districts,  or  thev  mtT  mt 
it  into  two  piocci  or  into  twenty,  or  they  may  unite  it  with  anoiiicf 
wliolo  iliitrict;   but  they  miiy  not  unite  any  portion  of  it  with  anotbrr 
diitriot,  or  unite  the  whole  of  it  with  any  portion  of  another  distrtrt, 
or  any  portion  ofnnother  distrit^t  with  it.     At  the  same  time,  iW 
aro  to  ranko  Ihc  Klcotond   Divisions  equul  iu  population,  "  as  oeaily 
as  ronfrniently  rony  be."      I  cannot   sec  bow  even  an  approxitDite 
rqunllly  in  nimihrrs  is  to   be  attained  under  tlie  couditiou  of  Dcrcr 
ftitiiig  together  lew  limn  the  whole  of  two  existing  districts,  except 
by  liinkiiig  the  divisor  of  the  popnintion  n  very  small  one.     A  SBsU 
divisor  yields  n  largo  quotient.   SiipiKwc  the  Local  Government  Boird 
liiidit  that  rtpmlity  cannot  be  obtained  \Tith  a  larger  dirisor  than  3000, 
whii'h    in   »onio    counties    may  bo  a  %'ery   reasonable   number,  tkii 
wunld  girn  a  council  of  about   800  for  London.     Or  10,000:  tbt 
would  givo  about  -tOO.      Or  unppose  it  gave  up  the  attainment  <^ 
emiudily  "  ns  nearly  as  conveniently  may  be,"  as  being  iucompatibte 
with  the  other  conditions,  and  took  the  cxistbg  districts  as  Ekcto** 
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DirUioDs,  perhaps  splHtiug  some  oF  tlie  largc-tt  into  tiro.     Then  ne 
might  have  &  Council  of  50  or  so. 

Tbcru  ia  another  problem  conuccted  vith  theto  dimiona  vhich  U 
far  too  important  to  be  committed  to  a  branch  of  the  J^xccutivc.  The 
^ili  makes  oDe  exception  to  the  rule  of  etjual  popuiatioo.  It  provides 
Ithat  in  the  case  of  the  City  the  rule  ueed  uot  be  obserred.  No 
reason  is  given,  and  no  guide  or  rule  of  proportiou  is  gireu.  What 
is  the  Local  Govemnieut  Board  to  do?  Tlio  population  of  the  City 
is  about  50,000.  Suppose  that  20,0D0  ia  takeu  as  the  datum  tine  of 
populatton  for  an  electoral  division,  to  be  approached  as  uearl;  as 
possible  :  that  will  jield  a  Council  of  about  200.  Is  the  Citj  to  return. 
its  proportion  of  two  or  three  members  to  that  Couneilj  or  ii  it  to 
return  twenty  or  thirty?  I  have  uo  particular  distrust  of  the  Local 
GoTcmnient  Boarii,  or  any  ground  for  aupposiug  that  its  oflicials  nill 
act  otherwise  than  becomes  reasonable  and  8eu^iblc  mcu.  Hut  what  is 
reasonable  iu  aucU  a  case?  I  myself  have  uo  cuuccption,  and 
probably  the  Board  would  be  as  much  puzzled  as  I  am. 

Enouffh  has  been  laid  to  show  that  tlie  Bill  lays  upou  the  Local 
Governnicut  Board  a  weight  heavier  tliau  it  or  any  lixecutivc  OBico 
can  bear.  Its  decisions  might  by  a  miracle  give  satisfucliou,  but 
it  is  more  prohable  that  tbey  would  cause  general  discontent  and 
agitation.  The  very  foundaliocs  of  Local  Goverumentcamiot  be  laid 
except  by  the  Xational  Legislature,  where  all  views  may  be  heard  and 
fully  discussed,  where  rcasoiia  for  the  decision  arrived  at  are  given  in 
the  face  of  its  opponents,  and  where  minorities  arc  cither  convinced 
by  argument  or  reduced  to  acquicsccQcc  by  findiug  that  the  greater 
political  force  is  at  the  back  of  their  opponeuts.  This  quealioa  is  not 
one  of  number  or  measurement,  but  of  policy.  Let  the  Kxccutiro 
settle  details,  hut  let  Parliament  furnish  the  guiding  priueiples.  For 
London  the  Act  it.'iclf  should  sjiccify  at  least  approximately  the 
number  of  the  Klcctivc  Councillors^  which  I  should  put  at  not  less 
than  two  hundred  and  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  tifly.  Aud  for 
XiOndoa  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  better  plan,  would  be  to  take 
the  cxistiug  Parliamentary  Divisions  as  Electoral  Divisions, and  to  make 
cocb  of  them  return  a  plurality  of  members.  This  was  the  coaelusloa 
come  to  at  a  conference  held  on  the  lat  of  May  between  the  Council 
of  the  League  and  delegates  fLx>m  a  iiumber  of  Loudou  associations. 

Faults  may  be  found  witb  the  eonstitutiou  of  the  Couitcil  in  other 
respects,  of  which  the  most  obvious  is  the  creation  of  Aldermen,  or 
Selected  CouucLlIors,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Elected  Council.  I 
am  one  of  those  who  think  that  in  all  bodies,  which  ate  not  only 
deliberative  and  within  their  sphere  legislative,  but  arc  mainly  or 
largely  executive,  it  i»  desirable  to  have  the  power  of  assiuniug  iuto 
themselves  a  small  number  of  additional  members.  It  is  possible  in 
this  vay  to  secure   the  services  of  persons  eminently   6t  for  the 
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tmouctioD  of  ofBcial  buatness,  wtio  are  arcreo  to  aeckipg  popdtf 
•ufinges,  or  vbo,  in  tbc  particaUr  constitoeacy  to  wbich  tbn  offa 
tbemselTcc,  moj  not  be  appreciated,  or  mar  be  postponed  to  anotber 
worthy  competitor.  Id  this  opiuion  I  have  the  misrurtuDC  to  differ 
from  the  great  majority  of  those  with  whom  I  usually  act,  and  whoiii 
I  Bnd  to  be  lingolarly  jealous  of  any  Becondaiy  election.  Thete  ii 
indeed  no  doubt  that  secondary  elections  do  yield  a  diflfercot  resnli 
from  primary  ones.  The  very  object  of  them  is  that  they  should  d» 
»o.  That  any  large  proportion  of  a  popular  rcprcsentatire  Gorcra- 
mcat  ftbonld  consist  of  the  appointees  of  the  rcprescatatircs,  would  be 
dangerous  to  the  authOTity  of  the  Council.  A  very  decided  prcpoD- 
dcraoce  of  opiniou  among  the  electors  on  an  important  question  aigk 
be  overborne  by  the  votes  of  those  whom  they  have  not  elected,  sad 
serious  discontent  would  result.  Tbc  proportion  of  appointees  jno- 
posed  by  the  liill  is  onc-tlunl  of  the  direct  representatives,  orooc- 
fourth  of  the  whole  Council.  That  is  far  too  large.  If  the  pn>- 
portioQ  wore  one-tenth,  tbc  appointees  could  only  turn  tbc  sole  is 
eases  where  opinions  among  the  direct  representatives  were  cesrly 
balanced,  and  no  great  discontent  would  ensue,  while  yet  a  lob- 
stantial  amuuut  of  valuable  service  might  be  secured  for  the  paUit 
benefit.  But  1  believe  it  would  be  Iictler  to  forego  the  advantaee 
of  assumed  or  co-opted  members,  tlian  to  weight  a  directly  repit- 
scatatirc  body  with  lu  large  an  amoast  of  indirectly  representative 
clement. 

Another  point  o»  which  I  find  considerable  dissatisfaetioo  to  eiisl 
is,  ttiat  the  Bill  docs  nothiug  by  way  of  coufeiriug  the  Munici; 
Franchise  on  thoee  ^vUo  posBesK  the  Parliamentary  Franchise.  It  i 
true  that  the  artisun  classes  of  London  arc  perfectly  apathetic  aboit 
loc&l  elections,  and  other  classes  take  little  part  in  them.  Acoosding 
to  the  last  return,  only  one  elector  in  thirty-tbrcc  voted  in  vttliy 
elections.  In  answer  to  rcmoDStrancca  it  is  alleged  that  the  mauicipsl 
franchise  is  so  arranged  as  to  exclude  many  and  to  make  the  rigl>t  of 
others  uncertain.  This  is  by  no  means  the  whole  explanation.  But 
it  will  clearly  be  s  great  saving  of  expense  and  trouble,  and  a  gR>t 
aid  to  plain  people  in  understanding  their  position,  if  the  arrangeaaeBtJ 
for  Parliamentary  elections  can  be  made  to  serve  for  Mrnut^ 
elections.  In  oil  oporations  worked  by  great  numbers  of  peO^ 
«iDiplicity  is  a  main  condition  of  success.  And  aa  in  the  ciie  o( 
Electoral  Divisions,  so  in  the  case  of  the  Franchise,  every  effort  sbootf 
be  made  to  use  the  same  machinery  for  both  kinds  of  electioas  u  fu 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits. 

1  hold  also^  on  political  grounds,  tbat  it  would  be  belter  to  admit ti> 
tbeMunicipal  Franchise  all  who  possess  thcParlia 
political  grounds ;  for  my  experience  of  liOm 
shows  that  llin  more  tbc  francbisc  is  extendot 
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of  it  is  protected,  the  larger  is  the  proportion  of  votes  cast  for  the 
ConservBtive  |iarty  to  which  I  do  not  belong.  But  on  the  broader 
political  gronnd,  that,  in  the  circiim<itances  nf  mir  cnuntry,  among  the 
Uus  and  fusion  of  old  beliefs  nnd  iiistltutions,  and  the  changes  which 

■  arc  taking  place  and  arc  yet  to  come,  the  pnth  of  greatest  political 
safety  is  to  be  found  in  the  spread  of  intcrcfit  in  pubHiraffairft,  anil  in  the 
attraction  of  great  numbers  of  people  to  take  part  in  them.     That  caa 

■  ODJy  be  done  br  establishing  many  ceatres  of  public  action,  or,  in 
other  words,  by  cigorous  and  popular  Local  GoreniniBnts.  I  look  upon 
the  Municipal  Reform  Ant  of  IS;i3  as  (except  possibly  the  Poor  Law) 

■  the  boldest  and  greatest  exploit  of  the  Whig  Ministries,  and  the  most 
steadying  In  its  effect  on  oitr  national  life.  I  hnvc  nlnayH  advocated  a 
powerful  Gorcmmcnt  of  Itondon  on  a  broad  popular  basi<),  as  the  most 

■  conscirative  of  reforms  and  tlio  most  likely  to  avoid  the  dangers  of 
popular  commotion.  Aad  whatever  reasons  have  prevailed  with  us 
to  call  ia  vast  numbers  of  the  poorer  classes  to  take  part  in  Parlia- 
mentary elections,  are  good  for  calling  them  iu  to  take  part  in 
Municipal  elections.  Of  the  two  it  appears  tn  me  more  desirable  that 
the  mass  of  the  f^ommunity  should  interest  themiiclves  ia  local  public 
affairs  than  in  national  public  affairs. 

But,  though  feeling  strongly  the  expediency  of  an  alteration  in  the 
Franchise,  I  do  not  think  it  reasonable  cither  to  blame  the  Ministry 
for  not  touching  auch  a  matter  now,  or  to  expect  them  to  yield  to 
any  urgency  npoo  it.  I  snppoee  indeed  that  the  matter  is  rjuitc 
settled  by  the  passing  of  the  Electors  Bit! ;  and  if  so,  it  is  settled 
quite  rightly,  I  think.  The  present  measure  ts  for  the  creation  of 
County  Governments,  The  Franchise  [jncstion  alfects  boroughs  as 
welt  as  counties.  It  is  moreover  in  itself  a  que»ition  of  great 
magtiitudc.  and  affording  many  points  for  combat ;  and  to  mix  up 
such  a  (jueatiou  with  a  measure  also  of  great  magnitude  as^  well  as 
novelty  and   complexity,   would  probable    ensure  failure   fur   both 

■  objects.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  County  Local  Gorcrnmcnts  on 
the  lame  lines  which  have  proved  no  beneficial  in  large  towns.  How 
this  will  answer  in  the  rest  of  the  country  nay  knowledge  of  mral 

■  affairs  is  not  sufficient  for  me  to  judge.  Out  London,  though  now 
to  be  called  a  county,  resembles  other  large  towns,  and  we  may 
gladly  accept  here  what  has  done  such  good  work  elsewhero^  though 
we  may  not  think  it  perfect. 

I  mentioned  just  now  hov  few  Londoners  care  to  tal:c  part  in 
local  elections.  One  of  the  reasons  fret|uentty  assigned  is  that  the 
qualifications  required  for  avcjitryman  is  such  that  the  artisan  classes 
and  poorer  householders  do  not  c,ire  to  choose  as  between  one  man 
and  another.  I  do  not  myself  believe  iu  the  potency  of  this  reason. 
.But  at  any  rate  it  will  not  exist  as  regards  the  County  Council.  A 
^'cstrymau  must,  in  some  parts  of  London,  be  rated  at  £40  a  ycar^ 
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and  in  oUicrs  at  £2^,  A  couucUlor  need  a| 
tiott  of  an  elector,  No  property  qualificati 
exist,  except  io  cases  so  rare  and  cxccptioo] 
out  of  oonsideration. 

I  piM  nov  to  the  powcra  assigned  to  the  I 
the  purpoie  of  explaioing  io  detail  the  ji 
but  to  show  that  the  range  aud  importai 
suck  OS  to  attract  men  of  character  and 
exercise  of  them.  It  will  be  very  hard,  aud 
the  attraction  i>  not  found  sufiicicut.  The  G 
vested  in  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Worbs,i 
besides.  Such  ore  the  granting  of  liquor  ] 
other  licences  and  certificates;  the  regati 
nsyluma  and  industrial  schools ;  the  arraog 
elections ;  tlie  supervision  of  divers  matteB 
and  &afcty  of  the  community;  the  kcepioj 
religious  and  social  iustitutions  ;  Ihc  appoint 
number  of  county  oHicials;  and  the  ntanage 
pcrty.  Other  powers  there  are,  proper  for  an  \ 
if  not  conferred  nt  once,  will  certainly  be  oon( 
for  instance,  a.i  the  regidation  of  public  com 
water,  of  artificial  light,  of  iraraways,  and 
The  only  povrer  commonly  vcatcd  in  nitt 
denied  to  Loudon,  on  which  it  i«  dealrabltf 
here,  is  the  Control  of  the  Police. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  general  qno 
for  local  purposes  and  paid  by  local  funds 
orders  of  the  Local  Ooverumeut.  It  is  1 
they  should  be,  aa  a  gcucral  rule.  The  reast 
difference  in  the  ca&e  of  London  is,  that  it  Is 
Government,  who  ought  to  have  a  pulice  I 
That  is  not  the  historical  reason  for  the  prcai 
the  existing  police  force  was  created  by  Sir 
London,  having  a  proper  Local  Government 
tain  a  police  force  of  its  own,  was  kept  in 
which  it  still  retains  aud  which  the  Bill  do 
rest  of  London  had  no  Local  Qovcroraent 
police,  as  iu  other  things,  the  National  Got 
liOcal  Governmcut.  M'hcu  London  obtain 
ment  there  will  be  a  new  state  of  things  callil 
T  am  dispoitcd  to  think  it  right  that  the  Nal 
have  [xilice  as  well  as  soldiers  under  its 
Government.  But  that  is  no  reason  whj 
control  of  the  police  over  the  whole  Jlctropd 
mcnt  is  not  satisfuftory,  and  it  has  been  of  ll 
amount   of  friction  betneen  the  existing  l 
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(tc^ce  autboritics.  It  requires  rcuijustmctit,  which  must  be  made  on 
-careful  consideration.  1  for  one  am  quite  content  not  to  jircu  ic 
now.  It  la  one  of  tho«c  things  vLicb  will  bo  settled  better  tStcr  tho 
foroiatlon  of  a  Local  Oovcrtimeut  of  London. 

Thcro  is  however  one  uuvr  proposal  relating  to  the  police,  which, 
if  I  uiidenitaud  it,  ia  calculated  to  make  Iho  preHcut  position  worse, 
aud  which  calls  for  close  attention.  At  present  tha  City  raises, 
controUj  and  pays  for  its  own  police.  Kor  the  rest  of  Loudon  tho 
-Crown  raisca  aud  controls  the  force,  and  parti&Ily  pajs  for  it. 
Roughly  speaking,  tho  Metropolitan  ratopayora  at  prcnctit  contribute 
.£700,000  for  police,  and  the  Exchequer  i;500,000,  In  the  eouuticB 
the  Exchequer  has  given  aubreutious  in  aid  of  rates,  to  the  extent,  I 
believe,  of  one-half  Lbo  pay  aud  clothing  of  the  police.  It  is  now 
{»roposed  to  hand  over  to  the  County  Governments  tlio  proceeds  of 
certain  taxes,  in  lieu  of  the  Hubventlons.  Apart  from  quettiona  of 
account,  that  process  leuvca  the  counties  in  much  tho  same  position 
aa  before  The  auigued  tuxes  will  become  local  funds.  Their  police 
viil  be  locally  raised,  paidfor,and  controlled  (whether  by  Justices  or 
County  Councils  matters  not  to  the  present  purpose),  though  aided 
by  the  coQTersion  iuto  local  fuuds  of  part  of  the  gcooral  tsica.  Uut 
vben  it  is  proposed  to  apply  the  same  principle  to  London,  diflerent 
considerations  come  in.     Loudon  will  have  its  share  of  the  general 

I  taxes.  It  will  lose  the  half  million  now  paid  by  the  Exchequer  for  tho 
police.  But  the  Crown  is  to  retain    the   power  of  raising  the  force, 
fixing  its  nambcr,  and  controlling  its  action,  while  not  affected  by  the 
expeoiic,  as  is  the  case  while  it  contributes  a  proportion.  Tlic  net  result, 
as  seems  to  me,  is  that  the  London  police,  except  in  the  City,  will  be 
entirely  goTcmed  by  the  Crown,  and  eotireiy  paid  for  out   of  local 
fnnds. 
^      Another  question  is  suggested  by  the  Police  Clauses  of  the  Bill, 
y  At  first  sight  it  looks  as  if  the  City  is  to  receive  a  share,  some  £ijfi,000, 
'      out  of  the  anigned  taxes.    That  would  clearly  be  wrong,  and  repeated 
perusal  of  the  Bill  haa  conrioced  me  that  it  is  not  meant.   Uutthc 
uatler  should  be  placed  beyond  dlspDte  or  doubt.* 
^        That  leads  me  to  the  position  which   the    Bill  assigns  to  the  City 
B-of  London,   which  is    very   exceptional,    and,  if  the   measure    were 
^-considered   as   anything  but  provisional  in  this  respect,  ought   to   be 
very  rigidly  acmtinized.     The  leading  idea  seems  to  be  tliat  the  City 
H*«baU  occupy   the  same  poeiciou    in   London   aa  a  Uuartcr  Sessions 
Inonmgfc  occupies  in  a  cuunty.     It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no 
analogy   between  the  cases.     Such  a  town,   say,  as  Exeter   is   not 
w-only  in  history  xad  law  but  ia  the  eatufc  of  things  a  comnanity 
y  separable  from   the   community   of  UcTonshtre,  with   a   nnmber  of 

"  Xh»  poMjM  rihting  U>  Hum  Msbfatt  ara  MsUasnl,  ami  raqaiM  el«M  altMli'iii  t» 
■ailuHiiafl.  Iwrvay  amiXy  !«*■  miaenartnari  Ibaa,  ar  hsva  aii— J  iB—alhing  of 
JavntBoa.  I  <obiotBehanf«r«aeaa:-ClasaBa:  OX  (a:).^):ClMM  S3:  (>),{«), 
40,  01:  On*  SL 
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local  needs  aod  resources  quite  differcnc  froq 
ing  countT.  But  tbo  Cit^  of  Loudon  is  an  i| 
If  the  right  thiug  had  beeu  dooe,  it  should  hi 
town  graduallv  iuto  it»  urtas.  as  indeed  it  did 
Uolbam  and  Bishopng^ate.  Whatever  dtalioq 
depleted  City  aud  the  aurrouuding  outgrowtU 
The  people  »ho»c  indiiatn-  gives  their  eaorit 
banks,  warehouses,  and  ofiice«,  tire  nottly  t( 
the  other  side  of  a  boundary  line  invisible  tj 
only  iu  law.  The  City  has  profited  very  larff 
taxes  levied  ou  real  London,  for  coal,  w4 
control  over  the  markets  of  real  Ijondon.  % 
the  Thunit-s  iu  the  heart  of  real  Loudon,  nod  i 
by  the  industry  of  real  London,  aud  acquired! 
of  LondoQ  vas  real  London.  It  is  diSicolt  | 
of  Local  Government  in  which  the  vnnts  andjj 
not  tbe  same  with  those  of  real  London,  at* 
those  wauls  and  interests  vould  not  be  foriro 
meut  and  hiudered  by  the  existence  of  two. 

I  speak  cautiously  in  matters  of  great  con 
from  a  Bill  vhicb  is  uot  addressed  to  Loudon 
lAudou  uffuirs  iu  afraj^meutary  wuy,  mixes  U| 
to  vhicb  they  have  little  resemblance,  and  I 
enacts  timt  certain  provisions  shall  apply  to  " 
certainly,  bat  "  wilh  the  necessary  niodilicati 
circumstances  admit,"  or  "aail"  certain  ^ 
bccu"  what  they  never  have  been  and  never  4 
sec,  the  City  irill  be  a  part  of  London  Ct«^ 
contributing  to  the  cxpensea  of  the  Uoanl  d 
and  of  some  other  connty  business,  and  i 
ndministratiTC  business  of  Quarter  Session* 
anylhieg,  else.  It  is  to  be  ft  separate  Vicet 
peculiar  privilegcK  as  to  the  formation  of  a  )j 
jurisdiction  over  markets  aud  bridges,  and 
receipt  of  taxes,  its  corporate  property,  arc  1 
be  to  ft  great  extent  an  artilicialty  made  ford 
of  a  grc&t  organism,  of  vrbicb  it  is  prop(i| 
nacmbcr,  irhicb  vtU  envelop  it  on  all  sidcsJ 
assimilate  it,  aud  to  which  it  will  bo  a  csuM 
b&uce  till  the  assimilation  is  adiieved.  I 

Vfe  may  indeed  be  certain  that  the  cure 
completed  after  more  or  less  stru^le.  In 
defects  of  the  present  scheme  to  be  erideiM 
template  further  and  speedy  provision  fc 
T.i'iidon.  Loudon  Government  forms  of  itH 
•  !jw  CUuKi  30.  37,  saA  SS 
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t,  Utat  we  can  readitf  dlviae  good  re&Mos  for  not  iatroducmg 
it  into  a  measure  for  creatin;;  Couuty  Goverument^,  in  more  detail 
thaD  W1L3  rendered  uecossary  by  the  dealings  witb  tbe  couutiea  ia 
wlkicb  Londoa  staads.  But  there  is  one  prorision  id  the  Bill  whicb 
is  calculated  to  increase  the  difliculty  of  supplying  pre»ent  defects. 
I  have  before  pointed  out,  io  another  connection,  that  the  City  ia 
exempted  from  the  rule  which  provides  that  Electoral  DiviiiioDs  shall 
be  equal  in  population.  It  is  evidently  intended  that  the  Citjr  shall 
have  more  members  than  other  parts  of  London.  If  we  kaew  tbe 
extent  of  this  adrantage,  and  foimd  it  to  be  rer/  triflLiig,  it  might 
Dot  be  worth  argaing  about,  tboagh  its  principle  is  unsouud.  But 
•vre  are  ia  the  dark  as  to  its  extent,  and  therefore  must  insist  ou  a 
right  prioeiple  being  observed.  Why  is  the  City  to  have  more  thao 
ita  ihare  of  cnemberii  ?  If  on  account  of  its  wealth,  that  priuciple 
will  affect  other  parts  of  London  besides  the  City.  Bttt  populatioa 
is  taJceD,  and  rightly  taken,  as  regulating  the  number  of  members 
ilie  roat  of  LondoQ>  and  the  City  should  be  treated  as  other 
laces  ore  treated. 
With  respect  to  the  other  existing  areas  of  Local  Goveramcnt,  those 
of  Vestries  and  District  Board?,  there  is  agnin  much  obactirity  ;  but, 
according  to  the  best  opinion  I  can  form,  they  are,  both  as  to  jurisdic- 
tion and  extent,  left  untouched.  For  the  pnrjioNe  of  creating  electoral 
diviaiclua  they  arc  to  be  deemed  county  districts,  but  they  are  not 
county  districts  for  any  other  purpose.  In  ray  judgment  it  is  right 
to  leave  them  untouched,  except  pulcutially,  in  the  present  measure; 
but  it  is  Tcry  important  to  provide  some  mucbiuery  for  the  more  con- 
veaieat  distribution  of  areas,  and,  to  some  extent,  of  functions.  In 
Sir  William  Unrcourt's  plan,  which  made  n  clear  sweep  of  their 
functions,  it  was  provided  that  their  areas  might  ha  readjusted  by 
schemes  of  the  Common  Council.  In  the  present  Bill  other  County 
Conncils  are  empowt^rcd  to  make  schemes,  requinog  the  approval  of 
tbe  Local  Gorcrumcut  Board,  or  of  Parliament,  or  of  both,  for 
alterations  in  the  numlicrs  and  ureas  of  electoral  dirisious  (clause  67], 
for  the  diritsion,  union,  or  fusiou  of  county  districts  or  pariahes  (clause 
59),  and  for  the  abolition,  restriction,  or  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  local  authority — clause  Gl  (4)  (a).  I  think  tbnt  the  method  which 
Sir  William  Harcourt  applied  to  areas  in  Loudon,  aud  which  Mr. 
Ritchie  applies  to  areas  aud  functions  in  the  provinces,  is  by  far  the 
-wisest  method  of  dealing  with  the  existing  Local  Governments  of 
liondon.  Possibly  it  may  be  ao  iutendcd.  This  ia  not  the  place  to 
argae  the  construction  of  the  clauses  I  have  just  referred  to :  but  my 
couclnsion  upon  them  is  that  the  London  County  Council  has  the 
power  of  making  sebemca  under  clause  57,  but  has  no  sucb  power 
under  clause  oO  or  Gl.  Efforts  should  bo  made  to  amend  the 
iJiU  so  as  to  give  the  Council  in  clear  terms  the  power  of 
inakiug  Parliameutary  schemes  for    readjuiting  not    only  elGetactlk. 
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divisioDS  but  the  areaa  aod  functions  ofj 
Boarda. 

The  result  in,  that  if  eitiifactorr  anSl 

clectoml  dirisionsj  nod  if  siicb  macliiiiery  t 

ing  of  is  provided,  we  Rhnll  lisrc    got  i 

notvitlistandiDg,  a  great  and  valuable  meal 

ment  has  now  beeii  accepted  by  kutli  the  | 

the  rival  Plural  Goverumenta  Jiarc,  we  may 

FoUoviu^  the  principle   of  Uuitv,  Mr.   I 

asicmblj  Tejirescntntirc  of   the   whole  of 

jiroperty  qualifications,  and  elected  b^  a  « 

it  is  narrower  than  the  Pnrliameutary  consd 

respects,   is  wider    in    others.      This  assn 

amount  of  power,   whicK  though  inipcrfcd 

sufficient  to  employ  the  highest  abilities  and 

ambition  of  meu  who  aspire  to  direct  pa 

lemeiubcred  that  the  value  of  such  an  Assei 

by  the  mere  extent  of  its  executive  powers. 

London  at  large  it  will   certainly   be   ihe  t 

DOW  dumb,  to  speak  for  Iiondon,  and  the  l 

now  inert,  to  act  for  London.      Iti  such  an  I 

problems  afTccting  the  general  nrlfure  uf  Ix 

Jjondoncrs  will  be  formed,  atid,  when  fonn 

that  is  DOW  impostiblc.     If  a  bargain  is  to' 

be  waged  with  a  water  company,  if  a  railwj( 

London^if  groat  endowment?!  arc  to   bo  \ 

London,  we  shall  know,  nud  Parliament  wi3 

wisbed  by  this  or  that  vetitry,  or  group  of 

representatives  of  LoudoncrH  report  to  be  tb 

feeling  of  Jjoniloiicra  on  the  qucotinn.      Th< 

questions  of  clearances  and  new  dwclliugp,  of 

dence  of  local  ta:(atioD,and  other  matters,  will 

ont  in  this  assembly,  will   be  decided  whcu 

them  existij  and  when  it  does  not  will  he  bl 

with  the  weight  attaching  to  the  deliberate  i 

London.      Friction  there  will  bo,  strife,  rir( 

failures,  all  the  drawlmckH  which  are  found  l 

aacccHsfuI  of  human  institutions.      lu  spite 

on,  especially  in  societies  where  large  frcedo 

there  is  uo  reattou  to  fear  that,  in  the  new  i 

goodness  and  public  spirit  aud  wisdom  will  I 

over  evil  and  selfishness  and  folly. 

The  future  of  Londoncni  is  in  their  own  li 
great  power  is  offered  to  tliem  ;  and  if  the^ 
it  tax  their  own  bcncJlt,  tbcy  will  bavc  tbemi 
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tIS  qoeation  intcrcats,  or  oaght  to  interest,  all  classes.      Unfor- 
tunately, the  question  has  been  rcnilcrcd  distasteful  to  many 

[■who  would  otherwise  give  it  eandid  consideration,  by  the  stormy 
feebleness  and  not  entirely  Christ-like  way  in   which    it  has   been 

IsoQietimes  treated. 

On  this  queition,  as  on  mnny  others,  the  extremists  hnTC  done 

[TianD.     One  section  of  writer*,  professing  to  hoaoar  God,  have  not 

ffiilfilled  the  law  of  Christ.  Probably  ttcy  have  ncTcr  understood  it. 
The  opposing  extremists  have  not  uofreqtiently  exliibited  an  ostenta* 
tioas  readiness  to  insult  the  opinions,  and — what  Is  more  daugeroas 
— the  icntiments  of  a  people  profoundly  attached  to  ancieut  usage. 
The  old  and  illogical  arguments   have  been  dressed  np  and  used 

.  remorselessly.  "  It  is  ancient,  and  therefore  venerable,"  has  beea 
auswered  hy  the  plea,  "  Ancient  usage  is  only  a  phrase  for  unreason- 

I  ing  prejudice."  The  law  of  Moses  has  been  cited  as  though  a  Prophet 
greater  than  Moses  had  never  spoken.     The  argument  from  sacred 

'considerations  has  been  ignored^  as  tbongh  the  great  Legislator  of 
larael  hud  beeu  an  isAif^uilicant  personage,  and  ua  though  Christ's 
vords,  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  had  no  more  than  a 
negative  meaning.     The  extremists  ruin  causes  everywhere  because 

tthcT  alienate  the  central  portion  of  society.     The  issue  is  fought  out 

fljetween  extremes.  Tlie  disgust  felt  by  reflecting  men  is  counted 
aelfish  indifference  by  the  fanatic  and  the  partisan ;  ^^'iadom  is 
obliged  to  cry  in  tbc  street,  because  she  ia  expelled  from  the  houses 

t  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Saddacee. 

SoDictbiug  better    is    wanted.     A   great   question — and,   rightly 

'■understood,  the  Sunday  Question  is  a  great  one— needs  to  be  lifted 
iato  a  higher  region,  and  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  byst«- 
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rical  &ud  the  hccdlcu.  'V^'c  vaiit  calni,  rcreit 
take  up  ttiis  qucstiuo ;  ami,  if  I  might  vent 
earucttly  oppckt  to  those  vhoee  experience,  I 
tiotied  >criou8Dcs8  CDtitlc  them  to  8(>cakj  to  ^ 
this  subject  I 

It  vill  be  admitted  that  Sunday  is  not  reg 
of  society  as  it  was  a  few  yean  ago.  'Wbethfl 
better  or  the  wontc  wUJ  be  a  matter  of  qiil 
irhatever  it  is,  should  be  guided  by  ripe  and 
irill  be  admitted. 

Is  the  chsDgc  for  the  better  ?  To  ausTCi 
understaDd  the  oaturc  of  the  cbacgc. 

The  followiug  extract  is  from  the  Daily  7W 
It  occurs  ID  au  article  on  the  "Sunday  Quest 
ID  anticipatiou  of  a  discussion  on  the  subjce 
Canterbury,  and  refera  to  a  memorial  prcee 
the  Bishop  of  £xetcr : —  i| 

.1 

*'  It  will  b«  open  to  the  bishop,  in  support  of  hiri 
newipjipcr  ilRscri{>tions  of  t^uuiiay  'Ten  o'oloclca,'  i 
Pari:,  Cryslit)  Palaos  Siindnyiliimrrs,  an  exhibitioaj 
d.ty  boforo  Ascot,  e4>t  dinnfr  parties  with  rocitatioil 
actors  and  ActreescB,  Bupper  parties,  garJtii  pArliea 
with  Bim  Jry  theatrical  performances,  piiniiug  on  the  ^ 
at  Cowos,  sparring  matclies  at  a  clut),  Sunday  ad 
'Show*  Sunday  ia  die  atudios,  smokiog  eoncerts, 
and  Hampton  Court,  lawn  lennisj  dancca,  aud  so  fori 

"  AU  tliow  doing*  liftvc  lioan  Kircfclly  elironieledi 
Bishop  of  Kxcter  msydefer  hisobservatioBs  tiniU  1^ 
apaken.  Down  to  the  preaent  lio  has  confined  himai 
tliat  the  loosening  of  tlie  nbaervaocsof  ihe  Ijord'sDl 
in  the  wor]cing  clitsses  being  oliligcd  to  Inlioar  son 
days'  v'sgQ,  Any  temanetruacc,  he  said,  from  thd 
awaken  a  strong  echo  from  the  poorer  dusJies,  and  h 
a  Froucb  8uDduy  aa  tenditig  to  ilie  breaking  down  of 
character."  i 

In  the  dehftte  which  took  place  on  that  ( 
£xeter  read  the  following  extract  from  a  newt 

"How  many  coaches  went  out  of  London  this  vet| 
almost  ne  lire  built,  There  aru  still  »  few  sticklera' 
who  ueiiembie  their  guesta  in  obscure  mcwa  and  leal 
low  Detgh  hour  hoods,  in  whieb  tltey  are  not  likely  U 
tut,  aa  A  rule,  llio  concliea  muke  a  bold  show  in  I 
}Inripton  Court  find  Jlichmond,  There  i«  now  a  ch 
purpose  of  driving  to  Richmond  on  a  Sunday,  Ita  a 
may  be,  ihougli  Iwoibirih  are  to  be  found  wiUiont  1 
or  *  Debrolt,'  find  the  tedium  of  the  old  Sunday  is  n) 
aboTQ  <bX\,  London  has  clio  river,  only  of  rcconl  y«a^ 
day  any  niorp  than  the  Serpentine  was  till  this  siimmi 
being  na  niudi  n  recognized  phr&HO  now  as  the  five-a' 
ctatnmcd  with  thoic  iatcnt  on  catching  the  c&ily  Xioia' 
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U  pocked  viih  tlioso  cnnient  to  talca  ihe  smaller  and  l&tpr  jouraoys;  and  the 
rir«r  from  MouUcj  to  Pangkourac  is  thronged.  Tho-conce  vtM  a  time  when 
this  would  hnrc  been  thought  wrong,  nnd  even  now  there  arc  those  wbo  would 

Zoae  tha  letting  out  or  bunts  on  the  S«rp«iici]ie  to  iDRn  who  hnvi>  no  other 
DM  of  a  holidny.  TFie  race  of  congenital  idiots  will  in  all  proK-tbility 
n«Ti:r  die  out.  A  pull  in  u  boat,  a  rua  iliroiigli  glorioiu  fccnrry  in  a  steam 
taiiricb,  Kre  not  likely  to  do  auyone  harm.  AdiI  tctuininp,  nno  need  not  be 
bored  of  an  eveninp,  ns  was  wont  to  b(.>  Oio  fnshton.  At  the  New  Ctiih  one 
CMi  aee  playa;  ut  tiie  IMican  Club  aue  can  seo  boxing,  nnd  hear  tUv  pick  of 
the  nusic-hnll  talmt.  Siint!»y  danonarc  now  (i'i;v\y  givon.  Sompof  tli«  best 
littlfi  hopa  of  this  y&tr  Imve  boen  givtn  on  the  Sabbath,  to  say  notliing  of  tho 
cbanniti);  eiU«rtainment  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre.  For  tb«  preMnt,  nt  least,  tli«r« 
la  no  need  for  ftik^nding  the  d.iy  in-doors  in  a  diaconlenud  frame  of  mind,  and 
retiring  to  bed  early,  moroM  nnd  melancholy  that  thoio  ktiould  have  bvon  sucb 
a  day  in  tlic  week  as  the  oli-foihtoned  Sunduy. 

In  (liscuuing  the  signilicaDcc  of  the  atatc  of  thingii  bcre  described, 
I  prapoBC  to  lay  aside  the  more  usubI  religious  view,  I  dcflirc  to 
treat  the  subject  from  anotbcr  stand poiut,  which  I  believe  is  ultimately 
a  truly  religious  one.  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  of  what  is  called 
the  deseeratiou  of  the  Sabbath.  I  may  say,  iu  passing,  that  I  am 
profoumtly  convinced  tlmt  it  is  tit  atid  wise  that  a  nation  should 
recognize  in  some  clear  aud  uuuiiaLakablc  way  the  fact  that  it  has  a 
divine  calling,  and  that  it  lives  und  ucts  within  the  laws  and  limits  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  fiut  I  du  cot,  as  I  said,  propose  to  speak  of  the 
desecration  of  the  day,  because,  for  the  momcuti  1  am  thiDking  of 
tlic  deseeratiou  of  men's  thoughts  and  charaetera. 

There  is  one  great  law  of  a  nation's  life  which  can  nexer  he  broken 
with  impunity.  It  is  tb«  law  which  is  cxprcs>«c;d  in  three  ^eat  words — 
Duty,  Love,  Sacrifice.  It  is  the  law  which  was  utteretl  by  Oirist  when 
lie  said,  "  He  that  would  be  first  among  you,  let  him  l)c  the  servant 
of  all,"  and  has  been  echoed  back  with  joy  by  the  lijis  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  till  it  is  at  last  accepted,  in  theory  at  least,  by  the  whole 
world.  It  was  adopted  by  Augustc  Comtc  wLcu  he  summed  up  his 
teaching  in  the  borrowed  words :  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  reeeive."  It  was  formulated  in  another  fashion  by  a  genius  a^  great 
aa  Comte,  when  George  Saad  wrote  :  "  There  is  but  one  soto  virtue  in 
the  world — the  clcrnal  sacrifice  of  self."  This  law,  enunciated  with 
tnch  solemnity  and  accepted  with  practical  anauimity,  is  essential  to  the 
social  well-lwing  of  a  great  people.  Tu  forget  it  is  to  disintegrate 
society,     'llic  man  who  forgets  it  desecrates  himsclfl 

Let  as  ask,  On  what  principle  is  this  Sunday  Clucstioa  to  be  settled  ? 
Some  claim  that  it  shall  be  settled  by  the  principle  of  individual 
freedom.  "  Kvery  man  is  free,  aud  his  conscience  is  responsible  to 
God  and  himself.     Sunday  is  a  free  day,  and  in  a  free  land  ought  to 

>ID.  I  may  use  it  as  I  please.  The  offender  against  liberty  is  the 
-Tisagcd  ruritau  who  frowns  upon  my  innocent  pleasures,  and 
wlio  has  the  spirit,  tliough  not  the  power,  of  the  tyrant.  I  claim  to 
aettic  the  Sunday  Question  by  the  principle  of  individual  freedom." 
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lliere  is  miujh  in  this  pica.  In  Eoi^laail  at  leut  the  rerere&ce  for 
iudiridua)  liberty  in  f.o  strong  thut  au  appeal  based  upoa  it  la  oertaii^M 
_  to  meet  with  applause.  It  would  moreoTcr  Ik;  a  bad  daj  for  Eni;taiid^| 
I  were  tliis  priuciplc  to  be  trodilcn  uudcr  foot.  It  is  protiabl;*  bette^f 
to  leave  responsible  beings  frvc,  even  tbotigh  they  may  cot  milcctbe 
best  uec  uf  their  freedom,  than  to  destroy  their  rcspoasibility  hf 
-depriving  them  of  their  freedom. 

Uut  though  the  principle  of  iiidividaal  rights  is  a  balwark  of  liber^i 
it  is  not  the  only  principle  iu  the  world  j  and  it  is  not  the  prindplv 
from  which  the  surest  progress  of  a  nation  or  of  the  world  can  be 
secured.      Having  granted    the    principle  of  individual   freedom,  wv 

Ibavc  atiti  to  asL  whether  there  is  not  a  principle  to  guide  the  free  man 
in  the  exercise  of  his  liberty?  It  is  in  aaswcring  this  ijucatioii  that 
the  great  law  of  love  and  sacrifice  comes  to  guide  us.  Mad 
is  not  mau  till  he  is  free;  but  the  nobility  of  the  man  wbo  ii 
ijrce  is  tested  by  the  way  iu  which  be  tiecs  his  freedom.  He 
sbova  himself  wurtliy  of  his  freedom  when  he  resolves  "by  love 
to  serve  others,"  and  to  consecrate  his  liberty  tu  tic  good  of  the 
community.  In  other  words,  the  value  of  individual  freedom  ii 
never  more  conspicuously  seen  than  where  it  is  used  as  the  fukrum 
of  sjclf-sacrificc.  Mau  is  greatest  when,  having  receive*!  lus 
freedom,  be  lays  it  freely  down  for  the  sake  of  others.  He  it  then 
most  truly  savint;  his  life  iu  the  seeming  losing  of  it.  He  bccoiae* 
chief  in  being  the  scrvaut  of  all.  The  assertion  of  individual  righti 
is  the  bulwark  of  freedom.  The  recognition  of  the  duty  of  >elf- 
sacrifice  is  the  guarantee  of  a  people's  power,  for  it  witnesses  to  tke 
greatness  of  their  cliaractcr.  It  was  the  rcmembraQce  of  this  wbidi 
made  IVIauiai  write  :  "  Whoever  examines  things  at  all  seriously  will 
perceive  that  the  doctiinc  of  individual  rights  ia  c«>cntin]ly  and  in  prin- 
ciple only  a  great  and  lioly  protest  in  favour  of  liumau  liberty  againM^ 
oppression  of  every  kind.  Its  value,  therefore,  is  purely  Di^gatiia^l 
It  is  able  to  destroy ;  it  is  impotent  to  found.  It  is  mighty  to  break  ' 
chains;  it  has  no  power  to  kait  bonds  of  co-operation  and  love."* 

If  this  be  true,  I  claim  that  the  Sunday  Question  oagbt  not  to  Ik 
settled  by  the  principle  of  iiKliridiial  rights.  If  on  any  qQesttOB  vt 
hare  a  right  to  plead  that  iodividual  freedom  shonld  bn  aacd,  not 
for  self- gratification,  but  for  social  i-ervice,  surely  we  have  the  risUt 
to  do  so  on  the  Sunday  Question.  Sunday  is  the  nation's  day  modli 
more  thnu  it  is  the  individual's  day.  It  is  the  day  of  all  othen  on 
vbieU  mny  be  found  the  noblest  opportunities  of  sacriQcing  individusl 
freedom  for  the  good  of  others.  It  is  the  day  ou  which  the  mcai 
scrupulous  self-denial  and  the  warmest  neighbour-rcgartling  lore  sbouW 
be  exercised.  If  in  any  sense  it  is  God's  day,  it  is  the  day  on.  «hic4 
that  work  of  Uodj  which  is  love  aud  self-sacrifice,  should  be  shoaa. 

*  "  Thouglits  oa  DomoctaO',"  cltap^U. 
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As  a  Aaj  of  national  opportunity,  it  should  be  the  day  of  iadividual 
self-dcuial  ou  ttie  part  of  alt,  and  moat  of  all  ou  tbe  part  of  tbo»c 
wbo  have  ompic  wcnlth  and  abundaat  leisure. 

By  Ibc  priacipic  of  service  and  lore  tbc  Sunday  Question  sliould 
be  settled;  and  in  the  ligbt  of  this  principle  wc  may  nansidcr  tbe 
changes  which  are  taking  place  in  regard  to  tbe  obserrance  of  the 
Sunday.  Oiio  thing  strikcti  us  at  once  on  reading  the  extracts  we  have 
cited.  Tbc  dcscriptiuus  of  those  Sunday  pleasures  suggest  the  posses- 
sion of  wealth.  Men  cannot  indulge  iu  Crystal  Fatace  dinnefB,  giro 
dinner  parties  at  which  actors  and  actresses  recite,  or  garden  parties 
accompanied  by  theatrical  perform ooccs,  unless  they  hare  money  at 
command.  TUc  stcttm-lauQcb,  tbc  coaching  cxctmions  to  Richmond, 
the  laws  tennis,  the  Pelican  Club,  do  not  altogether  sound  like  the 
recrcatiouB  of  the  clnsscs  to  whom  six  days  of  prolonged  Libour  is  a 
sad  and  stern  necessity,  These  are  tbe  pleasures  of  the  rich,  and  not 
the  recreations  of  the  poor.  Of  those  wbo  indulge  in  them,  we  an: 
told  that  two-thirds  of  their  name*  occur  in  "  Barkc"  and  "  Dcbrctt." 
"  Dchrett "  does  not  pause  to  chronicle  the  name  of  Adam  Bcde  or 
Little  Hodge;  "  Burke"  docs  not  stoop  to  register  tlie  abode  or  the 
lineage  of  tbe  dock  labourer,  tbe  hard-worked  shopman,  or  tbe  email 
City  clerk.  So  far  as  these  are  descriptions  of  nmusemeutH  pursued 
Ijy  people  of  leisure,  I  caunot  consider  the  change  to  be  for  the  better. 

Socially,  it  is  not  a  change  fur  the  better.  We  may  argue  as  we 
please  about  tbe  iuuocenny  of  this  amusement  or  tbiit  ou  the  Sunday, 
but  wc  cannot  argue  awny  one  fact,  and  that  is  that  the  enjoyment 
of  one  class  can  only  be  purchased  by  tbc  toil  of  another.  Tbe 
pleasure  of  the  rich  means  the  labour  of  tbc  poor.  The  uninterrupted 
conlinuancc  of  these  pleasures  means  the  continuance  also  of  the  poor 
man's  labour. 

There  may  be  muuy  things  lawful  to  the  individual  which  are  not 
lawful  to  the  community.  There  may  be  mauy  thiugs  which  are  no 
harm,  as  people  say — mcaiiiag  no  harm  to  ilicmselves — but  which 
InroUc  great  barm  to  others.  Tbc  man  who  realizes  that  Sunday  is 
a  day  of  opportuuity  for  rest,  recreation,  and  clevutioo  will  be  the 
man  who  is  readiest  to  deny  himself  rather  than  rob  bis  brother  man 
of  that  opportuuity.  Self-denial  must  be  the  rule  for  the  community. 
Yr*hatcver  tends  to  deprive  others  of  their  opportunity  ought,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  he  avoided.  A  certain  amount  of  labour  1  suppose  there 
must  ue;  but  the  labour  shouhl  be  reduced  to  tbe  miuimum.  Self-denial 
is  needed  to  do  this.  It  ehould  be  practised  by  all ;  but,  abo?o  all,  it 
ought,  for  the  love  of  humanity  and  for  the  love  of  Qod,  to  he  prac- 
tised chiefcflt  and  most  scrupulously  by  those  who,  because  of  wealth 
and  leisure,  can  command  their  pleasures  and  recreations  six  days  out 
of  seven.  The  rich  should  he  foremost  in  this  self-denial.  Many 
vould  be  glad  to  see  picture  galleries  and  museums  opened  oa  SumloT 
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if  they  could  euBUte  tlie  escluBion  of  the  ridj 
voutd  be  glad  to  sec  bd  curncst  of  ftiucedl 
adrocotc  tbcir  openiog  for  the  hcnclit  of  tliol 
orgaiiizatiou  of  some  ]iku  by  wtiicbtfac  attendjj 
fac  replaced  for  tbe  Suudoy  bj  men.  of  leiiuii 
of  these  migbt  well  uudcrtakc  the  responsUj 
gullcries  aud  muncums  durtug  ibc  liours  ia  vbicl 
otiicrs  wlio  poDscM  Ibc  requisite  qualificalions 
and  capacity  of  lucid  cxpositiou  might  it\ 
iu  exi>laiuuig  or  describing  picliire»  and  obj 
people  vbo  visited  tUc  mu»cum».  "  Iu  the  1 
claases"  is  a  good  pbraac;  but  our  cxperiencaj 
interests  of  the  iporkiug-cl&sscs  lends  us  to  im^l 
to  do  something  under  «ueh  a  plea  vhich  t 
increase  of  the  pleasures  of  tbe  rich  and  of  ^ 
It  is  not  surprit)iug  that  the  working-classes  shf 
cObrts  of  this  kiud  as  long  us  there  is  au;  do^ 
their  iutereat  in  tbe  roovetucnt. 

The  qucstioii  of  profit-msLing  occupations  \ 
thai  there  is  compensation  in  everything,  and  J 
means  Sundny  labour  to  the  poor  it  means  adl 
hard  times  is  most  welcnmc.  This  must  be  ad 
without  corresponding  danger?  Tbe  onljr  pr^ 
man  against  the  necessity  for  Sunday  work 
any  advantage  of  additional  profit  given  to 
another.  The  wurking-cla&scs  have  seen  t| 
point,  and  trades  uuiuu  coufcrcnccs  hare  pa«| 
opening  of  museums.  Unquestionably  they  bai 
more  by  sociul  than  by  religions  consideration^ 
tbe  increase  of  labour  is  threatened  by  the  infl 

If,  therefore,  iu  any  way  tbe  change  rcgai 
to  bind  the  yoke  of  labour  more  closely  on  il 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  change  for  the  bvttei) 

Again,  the  great  law  of  mutual  service  caol 
puuity.  The  increase  of  pleasures  in  a  vay  whij 
of  the  poor,  or  robs  them  of  their  opporttrf 
aud  worship,  tends,  as  we  might  have  cxpectej 
those  who  forget  the  duty  of  self-dcuial. 

Sunday  is  a  day  wliicK  brings  the  opportu 
elevation.  I  do  nut  vharc  the  views  of  cxtrfH 
with  authority  ou  the  economic  aspect  of  tb 
that  the  cessation  of  gain-getting  pursuits  o^ 
protection  against  the  tyranny  of  rulgar  vie 
gain.  This  is  in  itself  a  defence  against  that  j 
jjcfa  is  inevitable  nhen    gain   or  enjoymea^ 
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life.  The  existence  of  ttie  Sunday  is  a  witness  that  man  hu  after 
all  somethiiig  cl»e  to  think  of  and  to  sime  for  than  the  getting  of 
money.  England  has  been  reproached  with  the  strength  and  tenacity 
of  its  mcreantile  instincts.  Would  the  reproach  have  been  less  or 
more  merited  had  England  allowed  her  instincts  full  play  every  day 
in  the  year?  Or  has  the  existence  of  one  day  in  which  the  need  of 
money- mailing  wn^  forgotten  tended  to  mitigate  a  pasiion  which 
might  have  become  a  mania?  -It  is,  I  suppasc,  quite  rertaia  that  the 
perpetual  concentration  nf  tlioaght  on  one  topic  d)»tnrhs  the  Imlancr 
of  the  mind.  The  gohl  passion  has  ended  in  idiotcy  and  in  suicide. 
To  dcUrcr  men  for  twenty-four  hours  from  its  bondage,  or,  if  not  to 
deliver,  to  give  them  at  least  the  opportunity  of  such  a  deliverance,  is 
surely  an  advantage  to  the  roental  health  of  a  great  people. 

It  is  an  enormous  gain  to  hare  a  day  which  gives  the  money-making 
man  the  opportunity  of  gr:tting  rid  of  tlie  thoughts  of  money,  aad  of 
having  act  before  him  the  higher  aims  and  purposes  of  cxisteucc. 
This,  to  him,  is  a  gateway  of  escape  from  some  of  the  rulgu'iziog 
inflncDCcs  which  surrflund  hitn.  It  is  a  gateway  of  escape,  also,  from 
the  Tulgarizing  influences  of  the  pnrsuit  of  pleasure.  It  is  an  cnor- 
mous  gnin  to  have  a  day  which  gives  an  opportunity  to  the  idle 
butterfly  of  Society  to  remember  that  God  made  meu  and  womeOj 
not  to  be  butterflies,  but  by  love  to  serve  one  another.  There  is 
enough  frivohty  in  the  world,  and  nothing  so  destroys  kindly  feel- 
ings, generous  impulses,  the  capacity  for  itelf-dcnial,  as  the  life  tif 
incessant  frivolous  pleasure.  All  that  aspires  within  us  dies  out 
under  the  influence  of  a  life  devoted  to  pleasure.  The  Apostle  said 
truly,  "  She  that  livcth  in  pleasure  is  dcail  while  ehc  livcth."  If  the 
heart  ceases  lo  lave,  if  compassion  is  uo  longer  moved,  if  thoughtful- 
ness  for  others  vanishes,  if  the  conscJeitca  is  no  longer  uneasy  about 
wasted  hours,  if  the  hungrr  to  grow  nohlcr  and  more  useful  has  ended, 
if  life,  instead  of  being  viewed,  ax  earucat  and  real,  has  sunk  to  the 
ICTcl  of  a  masquerade,  then  all  that  is  best  and  worthiest  is  dead. 
One  of  the  best  comments  on  tlic  Apostle's  teaching  is  to  he  found 
in  words  written  by  Baron  von  Humboldt,  aud  quoted  by  Baron 
Stockmar  in  a  letter  to  the  late  Priuec  Consort:  "Frivolity  under- 
mines all  morality,  aud  suffers  uo  deep  thought  and  no  pure  feeling 
to  germinate.  It  may,  no  doubt,  be  combined  with  au  amiable  and 
gentle  disposition,  but  in  such  a  soul  so  constituted  nothing  can 
emanate  from  principle ;  and  Bclf-socrince  and  self-conquest  are 
Out  of  the  question."  * 

To  those  whose  only  idea  of  pleasure  is  the  pursuit  of  what  is 
empty  aad  frivolous  the  day  of  opportunity  becomes  a  snare.  Truly 
coneeivcd,  Sunday  i<i  the  opportunity  of  cuUivatiug  what  is  higher  in 
OUT  natures.  There  is  abundance  of  temptations  aud  opportuuitics 
•  "  Lifo  of  tho  Princo  Consort,"  mi.  i.  p.  47i 
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of  (mltiT&ting  the  lower.  Bat  if  tbe  day  of  opportnnitj  for  tbu 
liiglier  Klf-cdacatioQ  is  tamed  into  a  day  of  demonliziag  frirolit;] 
ft.  day  of  amusement  and  pleasure  to  the  wealtlij  and  of  harder  moA 
for  the  poor;  a  day  ia  which  principle  is  undermined,  sturdy  kU- 
conf|nest  rendered  leis  possible,  ajid  self-sacrifice  for  the  take  of 
other)  unfashionable — then,  little  as  T  nympsthixc  with  rigid  Salv 
batAriciDisii],  I  would  prefer  to  become  a  grim  I'liritan  rather  thin  aid 
in  any  morement  which  weakened  the  moral  fibre  or  rendered  tea 
keen  the  sense  of  brotlieriy  love  iu  tbe  coaimuuity. 

To  the  rich  and  leisured  classes  1  make  appeal.  There  are  tlwo- 
sands  of  things  which  doubtless  you  may  do  with  a  good  cuDscieBoe 
on  Sunday.  The  day  is  free :  it  is  to  you,  as  it  is  to  others,  a  day 
of  opportunity.  No  roan  can  judge  for  his  brother.  But,  for  the  tab 
of  the  moral  character  of  this  great  people,  aroid  all  things  vbicb 
arc  mere  emptiness,  You  despise  the  man  who  is  Tulgarizcd  by  Ute 
pursuit  of  money;  but  a  mau  is  no  less  surely  Talgarizcd  by  Ike 
pursuit  of  pleasure.  Let  yonr  occapatioas  and  paattmes  be  tfaoK 
which  elevate  the  mind  and  refine  the  character  ;  cultivate  all  tint 
helpx  us  out  of  the  vulgarity  of  worldliae<» ;  and,  to  this  cud,  cultiva.te 
reverence  for  the  "unseen,"  for  a  man's  life  rcrity  consisteth,  noi 
of  the  ahund&ncc  of  things  which  he  ptnM^xcth,  but  of  that  unseoi 
and  priceless  heritage,  a  spirit  and  character  growiug  in  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  the  Kiogdom  of  Uod  which  is  vitbta  you. 

And  as  Sunday  is  a  day  of  opportunity,  let  it  be  consecrated 
obicfest  to  the  use  and  happiness  of  those  whose  opportunitiei  rf 
tasting  of  life's  feast  arc  few.  On  that  day  call  not  together  yonr 
friends  and  your  rich  neighbours  :  open  your  hearts  to  the  poor  and 
the  toiUwoni.  Let  all  that  is  best  and  brightest  in  life  be  on  that 
day  the  portion  of  those  who  labour.  Give  them  the  opportnnity  of 
everything  which  can  gladden  and  refresh  them.  Be  scrupiiloos  to 
rob  them  of  nothiug  which  may  lift  them  heavenward.  Show  that 
you  reverence  them  by  showing  that  you  think  nothing  too  good  for 
them.  Show  that  you  rercrcnee  life  and  life's  higher  possibilities  bf 
exerting  strenuous  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  giving  to  God's  poor  tbe 
freest  opportunities  of  recreation,  cultivation,  and  worship. 

W.  B.  Rm)x. 


7LL  ENGLAND  RETAIN  INDIA? 


THE  Eagliali  thiuk  tbey  wUl  rule  India  for  many  centuries  or  for 
ever.  I  do  not  think  sOj  tiuldiug  rutUcr  tlie  older  belief  tliat 
tLo  Empire  itliicli  came  iii  a  day  viU  diaappcor  iu  a  night ;  and  it  may 
interest  suuic  to  consider  for  a  motucut  iLc  pessimist  vieir  &$  stated 
by  one  wlio  heartily  believes  that  the  Brilish  dominion  over  the  great 
pcuiusula  of  Asia  is  a  benefit  to  uiaukiud. 

It  is  cuHtuiuury  nitb  EiigliBbincUj  and  cs[)eeially  with  Eugliahtncu 
wbo  have  eecu  India,  to  sjieak  uf  the  Hnliiih  domination  there  aa  "  a 
miracle,"   but  they  seldom  icniizc   fully  the  import  of  their  ■words. 
The  lutiiau  Kiupiru  is  not  a  miracle  in  the  rhctorician'a  sense,  but  in 
the  theulogi&a's  sense.      It  is  a  thing  which  cxiats  and  is  alirc,  hut 
luot  be  accounted  for  by  any  process  of  reasoning  founded  on  cx- 
;ucc.     It  is  a  miracle  an  a  Jiuating  island  of  [,'ranilc  would  be  a 
miraelc,  or  a  bird  of  brass  which  flew  and  suug  and  lived  ou  iu  mid- 
air.    It  is  a  stiucturc  built  on  nothing,  without  foundations,  without 
liuttrcssca,  held  in  its  place  by  some  force  the  origin  of  which  is  un- 
diacoTerabIc  and  the  nature  of  which  has  DCTcr  been  explained.     For 
eighty  years  at  least  writers  by  the  score  hare  cndearonrcd  to  bring 
home  to  Englishmen  the  vastocss  of  India,  but,  so  far  as  can  be  pcr- 
oeivedj  they  ha%'c  all  failed.     The  Briton  reads  what  they  sayj  learns 
up  their  figures,  tries  to  utider&tand   their  descriptions,  but  fails,  for 
all  his  labour,  to    rcali£(!  what  India  is — a  continent  large  as  Europe 
vest  of  the  Vistula,  and  with  30,000,000  more  people,  fuller  of  ancient 
nations,  uf  great  cities,  of  varieties  of  civilization,  of  armies,  nobiU- 
tics,  priesthoods,  organizations  for  every  conceivable  piirpouc  from  the 
Bprcading  of  great  religions  down  to  eystcmatic  murder,     There  arc 
twice  as  many  Bengalees  as  there  arc  Frcuchnieu ;  the  llindostaDCc* 
properly  so  called  outnumber  the  whites  in  the  United  States;    the 
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MarliattaB  would  6U  SpH.iu,  the  peo{jlo  of  tbe  Punjab  vith  Sctode  it« 
iluubic  llie  population  of  Turkey,  auil  I  Iiavc  uamcd  but  four  of  tfe 
iDOn!  salient  divisiotis.      KviTTlhing  i*  on  the  same  bewildering  Kale. 
Tbc  fighting  pcuplcs  of  India,  wituac  malea  ore  as  big  as  ourictvca,  n 
brave    bb  oursclrcs,  and   more   n.-;;anllcss   of  dcatb   tban  Onreclteih 
niiinboL'  nt  least  a  huudtcd  and  twcuty  millions,  oqual  to  Gibbon** 
calcutaticn  of  tbc  populatioa  of  tbc  Komao  I^mpirc.     'Hicrc  arc  fnvf 
bundrcd  tbousaud  trained  brown  soldiers  iu  uativo  service,  of  wfaom 
vie  bear  pcrbaps  awcc  iu  ten  years,  and  at  least  two  mtUions  of  tnta 
wlio  tbink  their  pixipcr  proftsaioii  is  arms,  who  would  lire  bj  armtif 
tbey  could,  and  uf  whom  wc  iu  England  never  bear  a  word.     If  tlie 
Prus^iati    ronseription    vcm    applied   ill    India,  wc   should,   wittiiMt 
couuting  rcscrTCS  or  Landwclir  or  auy  force  aot  summoned  ia  tioie  o( 
pcfice,  liaTc  two  and  a  half  millions  of  soldiers  aetuaUr  in  ban«d^ 
with  800,(H)0  recruits  coming  up  every  year — a  force  with  which,  not 
only  Asia,  but  tbe  world,  might  be  subdued.     There  are  tcus  of  niil> 
lions  of  prosperous  pea»auts  wbuHC  boardings  make  of  ludla  tbc  grand 
abaurbtiut  uf  the  precious  mctala;  tcus  uf  millions  uf  pca^unu  bcsi^ 
\Thusc  poverty  Fellahs  or  Sicilians  or  Couuaught  mcu  are  rich;  milliou 
of  artisans,  ranging  from  tbc  mcu  who  build  palaces  to  tbe  mcu  vl», 
nearly  Dolccd  and  almost  without  tools,  do  tbc  humfatcst  work  of  tk 
potter.    lilrcry  occupation  which  exists  in  Kuropc  exists  also  in  Itidtai 
Tbe  industry  of  the  vast  eoutiticnl  never  ceases,  for  India,  with  all  ber 
It'cming  mutlitmleii,  with  a  population  in  places  packed  beyond  Euro- 
pcau  precedent^  imports  nothing  either  to  eat  or  drink,  and,  but  for 
the  Kuropcans,  would  import  nothing  whatever.     She  is  sufficicot  to 
herself  for  everything  »ave  silver,      Amidst  thcxc  varied  masses,  IIkk 
two  hundred  and   fifty  milliona,  whose  mere  dcscripttoQs  would  611 
volumes,  the  tide  of  life  flows  as  vigorously  as  in  Europe.     There  ii 
as   much  labonr,  as  much    contention,  aa    much  ambition,  as  macli 
crime,  as  much   variety  of  careers,  hopes,  fcura,  and  hatreds.     It  Ik 
still  [KMsible  to  a  manrytesa  Tniliau  to    become  Vizier  of  a  dynaily 
older  than  butory,  or  Ti  nance  ^!ini^tcr  of  anew  prince  whose  personal 
fortune  in  bard  cash  is  double  that  of  tlie  late  Kmpcror  "WiUiaro,  or 
abbot  of  a  monastery  richer  than  Olastoubiiry  ever  was,  owner  of  an 
estate  that  covers  a  county,  bcsd  of  a  6rm  whose  transactioas  may  \\d 
with  those  of  tbe  Barings  or  Dleichrodcrs.     One  man,  Jutee  Perthsd 
by  name,  fed  and  traiiHported  the  urmy  which  conquered  tbe  Punjab, 
I  have  failed  like  the  rest,  I  Rre.  Well,  see  for  a  moment  in  imagina* 
tion  a  I'urope  even  fuller  of  people,  but  full  onlyof  browu  meD,andtfaco 
sec  also  this.  Above  this  inconceivable  massof  hiimautly,  governing  all, 
protecting  all,  taxing  all,  rises  what  wc  call  here  "  the  Kmpirc,"  a  cor- 
poration uf  less  than  fifteen  hundred  men,  part  chosen  by  cxaminatiooi 
part  by  co-optation,  who  are  set  to  govern,  and  who  protect  Uiem- 
selvCB  in  governing  by  Boding  pay   for   a  minute  white  garrison  of 
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65,0(X)  men,  one-fifih  of  tho  Romdn  legions — tliough  the  masses  to  he 

controlled  are  double  the   subjects  of  Rome — les*  than  the  anny  of 

SvredcD,  or  Belgium,  or  llntknd.     That  corporation  and  that  garrisou 

coustitutc  the  "Indian    Kmpirc"     There  is  nothing  else.      IJanish 

those  fiflccu  buudrcd  mcD  in  black,  defeat  that  blender  garrisoa  ia 

ro4),  and  the  Empire  haa  ended,  the  structure  disappears,  and  brown 

India  emerges  unchaogcd  and  un changeable.     To  support  the  olficial 

Ijlrorld  and  itsgarriftoa — bolh,reeoUect,fimallerthaa  those  of  Belgium — 

tliere  is,  exeept  ludiaa  opiuJoii,  absolutely  nothing.      Not  only  is  then) 

no  white  race  in  ludia,  not  only  is  there  no  white  colony,  but  there 

ia  no  white  man  vrliu  purposes  to  remain.     Lord  i)ullerin,  whom  «c 

'•carccly  think  of  as  mi>Ullc-agcd,   is   possibly   the  oldest,  certainly 

[among  tbc  oltlcbt,  of  tt'hitc  men    iu   India.      No  ruler  stays  there  to 

Jwlp,  or  criticize,  or  moderate  his  successor.     No  saecessful  white 

|H>ldier  founds  a  family.      No  white  man  who  makes  a  fortune  builds 

ft  house  or   buys  au  estate  fur  liis  dcscoudants.     The  very  ptauter, 

e  very  engine-driver,  the  very  foreman  of  works,  departa  before  he 

sixty,  leaving  no  child,  or  bouse,  or  trace  of  himself  behind.      No 

bite  man  takes  root  iu  India,   and    the  number  cren  of  sojourners 

among  those  raas«cs  imperceptible.     Tbc  whites  in  oar  own  three 

^apit&Is  could  hardly  garrison  tlicm,  and  outside  those  capitals  there 

■,  except  in  Ciovcmmeut  cmployj  only  a  few  planters,  traders,  and 

rofessional  men,  far  fewer  than  the  black  men  in  London.     In  a 

Hj  like  Henarcs,  a  stone  eity  whose  buildings  rival  those  of  Venice, 

city  of  temples  and  palaces  beautiful  enough  and  originnl  enough 

be  a  world's  wonder,  yet  in  which   no  white  man's  brain  or  hand 

as  di-»igtted   or  cxceutcd   anything,    a   traveller  might  live  a  year 

kiug  only  with  tbc  learned  or  the  rich,  and,  unless  he  had  ofTicial 

lugincM  to  do,  might  Dcver  see  a  white  face.     And  away  from  tbe 

atations"   planted    ontsidc   the    natire  eilios  it  is  so  everywhere. 

There  are  uo  white  servanla,  not  even  grooms,  wo  white  policemen, 

lO  white  postmeo^  no  white  anything.     If  the  brown  men  struck  for 

week,  the   "Empire"  would   col1a|>se  like  a  house  of  cnn]»,  and 

ery  ruling  man  would   be  a  starving  prisoner  in  his  own  bouse. 

e  could  not  move  or  feed  himself  or  get  water.     I  shall  not  sooa 

i  the  observuliou  of  one  of  tbc  keenest  and  meat  expcrieuced 

all  observers  who  arrived  iu  India  during  tbc  ^lutiny.      He  bad 

a&t  landed,  and  bad  consented  to  drive  with  mo  to  a  house  sixteen 

biles  out  of  Calcutta.     On  the  road,  as  usual,  be  noted  everything, 

lUt  at  last  turned  to  me   with  the  {[ucstiou,  "  Where,  then,  are  the 

rhite  men  ?  "     "  Nowhere,"  was  the  only  possible  reply  j  and  it  is 

rue  of  the  entire  continent.     This  absence  of  white  men  is  said  to 

le  due  to  climate,  but  even  in  "the  Hills"  no  one  settles.      linglisb- 

Dcu  live  on  the  sultry  plains  oF  New  South  Wales  ;  Americans,  who 

ire  only  Englislimea  a  little  desiccated,  are  tiUing  up  tbc  ateamy 
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^uns  of  Florida;  SpttDiards  h&^e  wttled  «8  a  govenuog  mit 
tbroughuut  the  tropical  sections  of  the  tvo  Arocricaa ;  T>uu:linx& 
dwell  on  in  Java;  bnt  the  Knglisli,  wliatci-cr  tlie  temptatioo, viU 
not  stny  ia  India.  "Ho  lontlcr  irhat  the  BscriGcv,  whether  in  Dxmqr, 
or  dignity,  or  pleasant  occiipatioo,  an  nucuntrollablc  disgust,  an  om- 
powering  acnsp  of  being  aliens  inexorably  dividctl  from  the  people  of 
the  land,  cornea  upon  them,  and  they  glide  silently  uway.  It  follovi 
that  ercn  iu  the  miuute  official  world  and  tho  minute  garrison  noihtii; 
ifl  permaneut.  The  Viceroy  nile»  for  five  yeara,  and  departs.  Tit 
Couucillor  ndvisea  for  five  years,  aiul  departs.  The  General  eon- 
manda  fur  five  yean,  and  departs.  The  OOicial  serves  tbir^  yeui, 
probably  in  ten  separate  counties,  and  departs.  There  is  not  io 
India  one  ruling  man  whom  two  generations  of  Indions  have  ksowii 
as  ruling  man.  Of  all  that  in  Europe  comes  of  oontinQoasaM, 
heredity,  accutnukicd  jfersouaj  experience,  or  the  wisdom  of  old  ige, 
there  is  in  India  not  one  trace,  nor  can  there  ctct  be.  Imagine  iris 
Europe  no  Sovereign  or  Premier  or  Commander-iu-Chief  ever  lind 
ui  years !  A'et  these  men,  thus  Hhirting,  thus  chauging,  do  the  wltolt 
work  of  legislntiiij?,  governing,  and  admin ItitcriDg,  all  that  ia  done 
in  the  vbole  of  Europe  by  all  the  Sovereigns,  all  the  statesmeo,  ill 
the  Parliaments,  all  tlie  judges,  revenue  b.%irds,  prefects,  magistratai 
tax-gatherers,  and  police. officers.  ITicy  arc  "  the  lUupire,"  and  there 
ia  no  other. 

Xor  is  this  the  whole  truth.  The  Imperial  Scmeo — 1  use  tlw 
expression  rceommctidod  by  the  Civil  Service  Comraisaioners,  beeans* 
it  covers  both  the  cirilians  and  the  ed ministering  soldiers — havt 
displayed  for  a  century  a  rigid  respert  for  promises  and  perfect 
pecuniary  honour.  Consequently,  aided  by  the  rooted  Indian  idta, 
that,  power  bciug  of  God,  any  one,  however  hostile,  may  honourably 
serve  a  de  Jaclu  ruler,  they  have  always  been  able  to  hire  Indita 
agents  of  all  kinds— soldiers,  policemen,  and  minor  officials — in  aay 
numbrrs  required.  That  power,  however,  gives  them  no  footboliL 
Afl  IHriT  showed,  they  have  not  scenred  even  the  loyally  of  thclodiai 
soldiers  bonud  to  them  by  onth  and  while  actually  in  tlicsen-ioe,BBd 
outside  the  ranks  of  their  paid  servants  they  have  nothing  to  depend 
on.  Tlicre  is  no  nation  or  tribe  or  caste  in  India  which  is  certaiil 
in  the  hour  of  trial  to  stimd  by  the  white  man's  side;  which  hna,ao  td 
Bpcak,  cleeted  him  as  ruler ;  which,  were  the  garrison  defeated  or  •ith* 
drawn,  could  be  trusted  to  die  rather  than  tho  Empire  should  fail. 
There  is  no  native  army  tliat  the  Imperial  Service — which  is.  I  repes^ 
the  Isnspire — could  summon  with  confidence;  no  tribe  whom  tbtj 
could  arm  en  v\as.se ;  no  native  city  whose  inhabitant*  would  risks 
storm  to  protect  them  from  being  slain.  A  straugc  offer  whirh  as  I 
believe  was  once  made  to  Lord  Canning  by  the  Sikhs  to  become  a 
certain  couditious  the  Jaulasarica  of  the  Empire  was  rejected;  a  eoih 
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ataotly  repeated  proposal  to  import  a  Negro  army  whioh  urould  bo  in 
iw  much  danger  from  insurrection  as  w«  are,  has  bccn-^tery  rifhtl/, 
for  moral  reasons — put  aeidc ;  the  device,  in  which  Sir  Henry  Maine 
8oi(l  Lc  Ixjliercd,  of  ci-cating  n.  easte  whose  single  caste  rule  ithould  be 
obedience  to  the  Queen  has  never  been  tried  ;  and  the  Empire  hango 
iu  air.  tiupportcd  by  nothing  but  the  minute  white  garrison  and  the 
uuproTcd  assumptiou  that  the  people  of  India  desire  it  to  continue  to 
exist.  The  remainder  of  this  article  will  be  devoted  to  the  question 
whether  that  assumption  has  uny  fouDdalion  iu  fiu;t. 

it  is  certainly  not  in  accordaucc  with  it  priori  probabilities.  It 
may  be  said  broadly  that  no  people,  Asiatic  or  £urope&o,  which 
recognises  its  own  separatenests  is  ever  content  to  be  governed  by 
foreigners  even  if  they  are  of  its  race,  creedj  and  kind  of  civiiizntion. 
The  Italians  oould  not  endure  the  Austri&ns,  tfac  Poles  cannot  tolerate 
the  Itiissians,  the  %'CTy  Alsatians  cannot  bear  the  rule  of  their 
German  brothers.  The  feeling  may  be  supposed  to  be  born  of  the 
}oTe  of  freedom  which  is  the  specialty  of  white  men,  but  I  knoir  of 
no  Asiatic  people  except  the  Bengalee  which  has  ever  stibmittcd  to 
the  stranger  without  n  strenuous  resistance.  The  Chinese  fought  the 
Tartar!!,  the  Persians  struggled  to  the  death  witli  the  Arabs,  the 
Indians  fought,  and  in  many  cases  defeated,  the  Mongol  invaders.  Y,et 
in  these  ca^es  couquerora  and  conquered  were  all  alike  Asiatics,  and 
Asiatics  have  a  comity  of  tbcir  own,  and  comprebend  one  another. 
Englishmen  and  Indians  are  divided  hy  a  far  deeper  chasm,  by  all 
that  vast  body  of  tuhcntcd  proclivities,  ideas  of  life,  and  eociol  babtta 
vbieh  we  arc  accustomed  to  sum  up  in  the  one  word  "  colour." 

For  more  than  a  century  past  two  powerful  influences  have  been 
at  work  with  Huglishmen  compelling  them  to  moke  little  of  the 
distinctions  included  in  this  word.  After  seventeen  centuries  of 
Comparative  neglect,  the  humanitarian  side  of  Christianity  has  come 
vitli  u  »art  of  rush  to  the  front,  and  divines  have  felt  impeilcd  to 
preach,  not  tbat  Christianity  is  intended  for  all,  but  that  in  Christianity 
all  arc  cqnal,  that  men  arc  brothers,  that  it  is  almost  sinful  to  speak 
of  any  distinctions  except  those  of  faith  and  morals.  "There  is  no 
colour,"  is  the  universal  doctrine,  "  before  the  Lord,"  and  from  this 
it  is  deduced  that  there  is  no  colour  at  all — that  the  differences 
included  in  the  word  are  mere  charges  brought  by  the  prejudiced 
and  the  proud  to  cover  profitable  injustice.  Democracy  has  taken 
the  same  turn.  It  has  based  itself,  not  upon  common  citizenship, or 
contract,  or  the  right  of  free  men  to  govern  tbcmsclvcs,  but  u[X)n 
some  antecedent  claim  inherent  in  humanity,  and  its  teachers  aro 
therefore  bound  to  say  that  colour  is  meaningless,  that  all  would  be 
alike  but  for  oppression,  and  that  all  have  equally  the  capacities 
necessary  for  self-government.  The  effect  of  the  twofold  pressure 
.exercised  for  many  years,  and  now  pervading  all  teaching  and  all 
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litcratnrc,  baa  been  to  make  RDglisliinca  forget  some  of  the  [iluncit 
facts  of  history.  ^Vbst  colour  may  he  I  do  not  pretend  to  kQO«,  tad 
neither  pbTsiciHt^  northcologiausvill  tell  us;"  but  it  \a  past queatm 
that  it  IB  au  iudicutiou  of  Jifferuncca  physical,  iritellectuat,  and  monl 
of  the  most  radical  and  imperishable  kind,  llirotighout  tbe  hlttoiT 
of  mankind,  black  men,  browo  men,  and  white  men  hare  been  divided 
from  each  other  by  liiiLrs  which  have  never  been  passed,  anil  by 
ditTcrcnccs  apparently  wholly  independent  of  their  own  TolitioD, 
None  of  tbo  black  races,  for  instance,  whether  Negro  or  Auttralatiaa, 
have  shown  within  the  historic  time  the  capacity  to  develop  ctnlita- 
tion.  They  have  uercr  passed  the  boundaries  of  tfaeir  owu  habitstt 
as  eonijuerors,  and  never  exercised  the  smallest  influence  OTer  peoptn 
Dot  black.  They  have  never  founded  a  ntone  city,  bare  DCTcr  bailt 
a  ship,  have  oever  produced  a  literature,  have  never  suggeitcd  i 
creed.  If  they  all  perished  to-morrow  the  world  would  be  tbe 
richer  by  the  whole  rcRources  of  Africa — probably  the  richest  diriaon 
of  the  globe — which  would  theti  for  the  first  time  be  ntilizcd.  Ther 
have  been  the  most  Bclf-goverucd  of  mankind ;  tlicy  hold  some  of 
the  world's  most  fertile  lands ;  they  sit  on  some  of  its  most  mag- 
nificent rivers — ci'erything  the  Egyptians  on  the  Nile  had,  tbe  Xepo 
on  the  Quorra  or  the  Congo  also  had — and  they  have  ncm 
advanced  out  of  the  foulest  savsgcry.  There  is  no  cvidcucc  what- 
ever that  if  Africa  were  left  to  itself  for  ten  thousand  years  it  woali 
progress  iu  the  smallest  degree ;  and  this  evidence  against  it,  tbit, 
when  liberated  from  the  pressure  of  the  white  man's  brain,  the  Negro, 
as  in  Hayti  and,  ]  fcnr,  Liberia,  rapidly  recedes.  Blackness  of  tita 
may  not  be — indeed,  cannot  be — the  cause  of  this  stagnation  or  in* 
becility — for  it  is  imbecility  j  but  blackness  of  skin  is  the  most  visiliB 
evideuce  of  tbe  aggregate  of  incapacities  manifested  throughout  the 
history  of  thehlack  race.  The  white  man,  fhcrcforc.  though  he  has  no 
right  to  say  that  the  black  man  cannot  be  saved,  God  caring  at 
much  for  the  worm  as  for  the  fly,  has  a  right  to  say  tliat  tbe  bUck 
miD  will  never  civilize  himself.  So  also  be  has  a  right  to  aj 
certain  thirgjf,  though  very  ditfercnt  things,  about  the  brown  tnaa. 
The  brown  man  of  every  shade  t  who  now  monopolizes  Asia — tbst 

*  Tlic  libynicioU  irll  iti  IJtUc  Mocib  Imuwint;  nbvul  colour.  Tli«7  talk  ftt>ont  piftHuAt, 
but  do  not  aay  whence  tbcjr  come,  or  wliy  tbe  AuKtrBUiiBnofTamuiiii,  liviiic  insehiaitt 
lik»  that  of  JCnglAiid,  waa  black,  while  tfa«  Spaniard  livlag  oa  tb*  KqtuI- r  hu  f.>r  ttota 
centuries  KmiLiiifd  wliito.  Wli&t,  too,  isthelaw  of  tbe  tnuumluJon  of  i-oliur?  PKfte 
fmicy  iliut  tbo  cUilil  »(  nnn  white  and  one  duk  jiarvDt  U  leia  while  tbau  Ui*  tma  m 
laat  dark  tliui  the  oUisr,  Iml  it  U  not  always  au.  Mott  ol  the  half-caste  ilatottnitalt*  it 
Pnrtvgncflo  iu  India  ore  tJart,  not  hrotrn.  and  to,  I  am  UAd,  oro  lli«  detceiulaoti  ti 
Spaniarda  by  womca  of  tlio  Philiiijiine  liluida.  How  docs  that  happen  !  Tfaa  aabjcct 
daasrve*  iavntigation,  for.  if  a  white  race  iiitennixinj;  with  n  brown  race  taa  (ffoJactl 
black  oaa,  many  tliooiiaa  of  tho  dtaoent  at  man  may  rc<iutre  miwlifieatita. 

f  The  JerWB  SM  the  neatnwt  ithito  of  any  Anatica,  (>ut  tiii  eK{icnctiM(l  eye  ao  Itck 
duivly  at  Iheui  without  neiceiring  tliat.  like  all  otbcrr  Arab*,  tliry  hai.-a  luffared  at  hh 
jicriiHi  a  ctiis*  of  dark  blood.     They  hare,  however,  bad  an  cipcricnon  wbiob  dtSens 
•i*tos  them  mentally  and  pUyiically  froin  all  oUiar  AeiaUa.    Xb^  bare  giro  «|r 
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third  of  the  total  area  of  habitable  land  apoo  the  planet— is 
probably  a  half-caitc,  the  result  of  a  Ion;    series  of  early  crossings 
bctiTf^en  the  dark  and   uiiimprorable   aborigines,  of   irhom  a    few 
relics  still  aurrive,  and  the  white  miu.      We  know  this  to  hare  heea 
the  cate  in  India,  and  further  research  will,  I  believe,  prove  it  to 
liare  been  the  case  throughout  A*in,  even  with  the  Mongolian  tribe*, 
the  crossed  races  everywhere  deriving  from  their  tra-»  of  white  blood 
the  special  faculty  of  the  white  man — that  of  acc-imnlating  experience 
to  practical  purpose.*     TIte  brown  races  obtain  this    faculty  in  part 
only,  but    in  such  n  degree  that   tbey  for  a  time  advance,  and  bare 
done  aomc  rcry  great  things.     The  brown  man  has  founded  and  held 
together  the  largest  and  most    permanent  of  human  aocietiea.     He 
llM  built  splendid   and    original    cities — Ueuarcs,  for  example,  Da- 
nascuM,  and  old  Granada — without  the  white  man's  help.      He  ha« 
perfected  n  system  of  agriciiUurt!  which,  though    Europe  may  think 
it  barbarous,  maintains  in  plenty,  acre  for  acre,  more  people  than  any 
European  system,  and  which  surmcs  in  its  integrity  close  intercourse 
ith  the  agriculture  of  Uurope.      lie  invented  letters,  arithiuetic,  anil 
cbcss.      He  has  carried  many  arts — architecture,  for  example,  pottery 
in  all  its  branches,  weaving,  and  working  in  metals — to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection,      He  has  solved  the  problem  of  reconciling  the  mass  of 
mankind  to  their  hard  destiny,  so  that  in  Asia  it  Is  rarely  the  milliona 
who  rcbct,  and  that  famine,  flood,  and  hurricane  produce  no  political 
discontent.      He  has  produced  great  conquerors — though  exclusively 
by  land — great  lawgivers,  and    great   poeta.      Above    all,    he    has 
meditated  ao  Btrenuoualy  and  so  well  on  the  eternal  problem  of  the 
irhcncc  and   whither  that  every    creed   as    yet   accepted    by   man, 
except  possibly  fetishism,  is  Asiatic,  and  has  been  preached  tirst  of 
all  by  a  brown  maa.     On  the  other  hand,  with  these  great  gifts  the 
lirown  man  has  also  great  incapacities.     The  power  of  accumulating 
thought,  vhich    he  derives  from    his  trace  of  white  blood,  is  easily 
and  early  exhausted,  and  when  it  is  exhaiisird  his  progress  is  finally 
arrested;  he  stereotypes  his  society,  and   his  brain    seems   paralysed 
by  sclf-cooccit.      For   three   thousand  years   he  has   made    no  new 
conquest  over  Nature,  curried  science  no  higher,  developed  no  new 
and    fructifying  social   idea,  invented  no  new  scheme  of  life.     The 
Arab,  the  Indian,  the    Chinese,  is  precisely  what  ho  was  when  the 
white  man  first  became  conscious  of  bis  eiUtence.     He  has  never 

Boly^piiDy  sod  ilsTvry  for  centun»«,  xnd  ia  their  penocDtinn  of  «c%'ent«an  hnndrtd  j«*r« 
(bejt  bsvo  lioen  oondciuDod  tv  live  in  qu^itora  »a  unkicnltlijr  or  in  climauv  no  onsniMd  to 
tlicni — ioM^ncaJew  in  liuMJa  !— tLat  tb«  M'tJkk  wid  iiK(iiii]i«t«iibliAvo  bc«i>  pcmat«ntl; 
killed  eat.  Tli*  lif«  of  tliv  J«w  ta  now  »•  long  &•  tliat  of  the  fCuropuiii.  and,  tltnaah  ho 
takw  to  whst  wo  cftll  "  cmrctM,"  h«  i«  prahably  of  sll  the  world  ttio  nun  Iwit liablo 
of  tbo  forniB  of  minstnittic  diwuisf!.  Ho  ia,  too.  u  s  rule,  twnsrlisbly  frM  from 
bit  of  over-drinkiuy.  wbkb,  ihough  it  doei  not  leMii  to  hnr*  sffootad  aitbM 
uviiiui,  vr  Ituuiaiis,  ur  I'Dutoiiii.  a<;U  like  a  po'tsoa  uiwn  Aijatics. 
13  waa  writtoQ  bcfurc  I  liad  erea  the  work  of  the  Fnncli  ottiaologist,  tbo  Comtft 
tbinnu,  wlto  haa  «ajiWn«d  sud  juBtifiol  LIm  vi«w  io  detail. 
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sUen  above  polygamy  as  an  idenl,  never,  ereD  in  couahiei  pirUy 
monogamoiu,rurbid(liDg,  or  trjriag  to  forbid,  the  barcm  asalaxuiyla 
the  rich  and  iiowcrful.  In  other  wonls,  ho  has  never  cxmctircd  of 
womaQ  except  &s  the  plcasantcst  and  most  ueccmajy  of  slaves.  Ue 
baa  never  cither  developed  the  idea  of  pity,  lie  is  not,  1  tbioL, 
cruel  aa  bis  couaiu  the  red  man  of  America  it — that  is,  be  takes  no 
pleasure  iti  iutlicting  pain,  but  be  is  utterly  cnltous  to  its  iuflictioo. 
It  does  not  move  him  tba.t  another  suffers  extremities  of  torture,  i&d, 
if  a  point  is  to  be  gained,  be  will  make  bim  suffer  them  vitlioat 
sympathy  or  remorse.  Whether,  as  in  China,  be  cuts  a  priMwr 
into  snippets,  or,  as  in  Persia,  he  bricks  up  a  footpad  in  a  wall,  lad- 
ing the  bead  uncovered  aud  living  for  days,  or,  as  in  ludia,  buu 
delicate  ladies  alive  on  their  husbands'  pyres,  be  is  equally  ui- 
affectod.  Of  the  death  of  the  suttee  the  Indian  thought.  perlBfit 
something,  for  he  has  a  reverence,  in  theory,  for  life,  hiit  of  her  i^;ao; 
be  never  thought  at  all.  He  would  not  bum  a  city  to  warm  kit 
bands,  but  be  would  not  in  the  least  hate  the  man  who  did.  Tbt 
substantial  diScrcucc,  said  a  great  pundit  once  to  me,  "  between  iIk 
English  and  us  is  not  intellectual  at  all.  M'e  are  the  brtghta,  IT 
anything ;  but  you  Lave  pity  \doya],  and  we  have  uot !  "  Abo^'«  ill, 
he  has  never  developed  tho  idea  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  frcedou — 
the  idea  of  right  iubcreut  in  the  quality  of  human  being.  He  bu 
everywhere  framed  his  social-  nystem  on  the  theory  that  power  an- 
not  be  limited  or  restrained  except  by  religion.  Not  only  hu  !■ 
never  thought  of  rrpresentativc  government,  which  e»-ca  with  tlw 
white  mati  was  a  late  discovery,  and,  so  to  spealc,  a  scientific  our, 
but  be  has  never  thought  of  government  at  all  except  as  an  imita- 
tiou  of  gorerument  by  Heaven  or  by  the  Dcattnies.  Uc  baa  fnu 
the  days  of  Saul,  and  earlier,  preferred  that  bis  ruler  ftbouU  \m 
absolute,  and  there  is  not,  aod  never  has  been,  a  brown  commoiiirf 
in  whieb  the  ruler  had  not  the  right  to  indict  death  on  a  prima 
person  at  his  discretion.  This  has  not  been  a  result  of  acadnt 
or  of  race  oppression.  Many  of  the  brown  races  have  been  iclf- 
governed  for  ages,  and  all  have  enjoyed  periods  in  which  tbcy  could 
have  set  up  any  government  tliey  would.  The  £mpcror  of  DelKt 
hod  only  Indian  agents;  the  Shah  of  Persia  is  surrounded  only  by 
PcrsinRR ;  the  Kmpcror  of  China  docs  not  call  in  Tartar  troojM  la 
defend  his  throne.  Either  of  them,  if  tbey  give  offcuec  to  certain 
prejudices,  would  be  overthrown,  but  tbey  are  not  overthrown  ia 
despotism,  and  the  reason  is  that  tbeir  subjects  Uke  it,  that  it  slrikct 
and  aootbea  their  imaginations,  that  tbey  think  autocracy,  wielded 
by  an  ludividaal  who  can  fit  bis  decision  to  each  iDdividaal  cau, 
the  perfection  of  beneficial  energy  and  a  reflex  of  the  govenunnt 
«f  the  Most  High.  Unless  the  law  is  divine  tlicy  dislike  law  u 
an  instrument  of  govcrumcnt,  and  prefer  a  flexible  and  morabiv 
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liumaa  vill,  whicli  can  be  turned  by  prayers^  threats,  or  oonciliatioos 
in  money. 

Tlic  rbajtm  between  the  brown  man  and  tbc  wbitc  ia  nnfatbomnble, 
'bas  existed  in  all  ages,  and  exists  still  everywhere.  No  white  maa 
marries  a  brown  vifc,  no  brown  man  marries  a  white  wife,  with- 
out an  inner  sense  of  having  been  false  to  aomc  uniuteltigible  biiC 
irresistibto  command.  There  i»  no  corner  of  Asia  where  the  life  of 
a  vhite  man,  if  unprotected  by  force,  cither  actual  or  potential,  is  safe 
for  an  hour ;  nor  ia  there  an  Asla-tic  State  which,  if  it  were  prudent, 
would  not  exjiel  him  at  once  and  for  ever.  There  is  therefore  no 
■a  priori  reason  for  thinking  that  the  myriads  of  brown  men  in  India, 
most  of  them  Tcry  intelligent  and  brare.  would  of  thcmaelrcs  prefer 
to  be  governed  by  white  men.  If  they  do,  it  is  an  anomaly,  a  break 
in  a  uniTcrsal  cxporience,  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  white  roan  in  that  particular  corner  of  the  world  gives  something 
su  pleasant  to  the  brown  man  that  it  nvereowcs  his  instinctive  anti- 
pathy and  love  of  his  own  ways.  Now,  does  the  white  man  give 
anything  to  India  which  can  be  credited  with  producing  this  extra- 
ordinary cfTcct?  The  English  man  says  he  does,  and  he  has  at  first 
sight  some  imposing  oridcnce  to  produce.  The  ImperiaL  Service — 
which,  I  repeat  once  more,  is  tho  Empire — enforces,  iu  the  first  place, 
the  Pax  Britaniiica,  the  universal  peace,  beneath  which  India  sleeps, 
and  the  benefit  of  which,  from  the  European  point  of  view,  it  is  im- 
poNttible  to  exaggerate.  Not  only  does  it  prevent  invaMon,  but  private 
wnr  and  armed  violence  of  every  kind.  On  tins  point  there  is  in  the 
mind  of  the  Imperial  Service  no  doubt,  no  halfnesn.  no  hesitation. 
The  prince  shall  not  invade  his  neighbour,  under  penalty  of  instant 
dethroocmcot.  The  baron  shall  not  attack  his  brother  baron,  under 
penalty  of  lifelong  imprisonment.  The  Thug,  the  dacoit,  tbebtirglar, 
the  highwayman,  if  they  take  life,  shall  die,  or,  if  they  just  stop  short 
of  munler,  stIiaJl  labour  for  long  periods  in  chains.  This  is  not  merely 
a  theory;  it  is  carried  out  in  daily  life.  The  humbleot  man  in  India 
has,  if  his  relative  is  killed,  the  full  aid  of  the  Imperial  Service, 
vhirh  would  wage  ten  wars  rather  than  sulTcr  a  murderer  to  escape. 
The  proudest  noble  knows  that,  if  his  retainers  kill  by  his  order,  he  is 
•a  liable  to  trial  aa  the  meanest  felon.  The  strongest  prince^  if  he 
tnoTcs  a  regiment  outside  his  own  boundary,  is  certain  that  within  six 
necks  be  will  be  either  a  prisoner  or  a  fugitive.  A  war  waged  for 
two  generations  with  the  murderous  organizations,  of  which  there 
were  once  nearly  thirty — the  Thugs  being  only  the  best  known— 
hu  nearly  extirpated  them,  and  dacoity,  as  a  system,  has  receded 
into  the  past.  Murders  occur,  and  highway  robberies,  and  of  course 
all  varieties  of  crime  comniissible  by  individuals,  but,  speaking  broadly, 
life  and  property  are  as  safe  among  that  vast  concourse  of  men  as  iu 
W  Europe— a  change  as  great  as  if  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  Trace  of 
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bad  tnddeuly  been  made  unn-erea),  permanent,  and  effectire. 
gaiD  ID  tlio  reduction  of  human  miBcrj  from  this  one  fact  is  tlaoi 
incxinccirable.  Moreover,  civil  jnstice,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to 
faavc  psislcd  under  tlic  Mogul  dominalion,  19  secured  io  a  certun 
Way  to  all  men.  It  is  tcij  expensive,  rather  uncertain,  and  madden* 
in^lj  bloir,  owing  to  a  eratem  of  appeals  intended  to  make  itt 
adcaiuistration  more  perfect ;  but  still  it  is  offered  to  the  mcaHsl 
equally  with  the  highest,  and  through  Courts  io  vhich  wilfol  iojnstice 
or  bribe-talcing  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  unknown.  Lastty,  6Mit 
iujustirej  the  original  souro!  of  almost  all  nppr6!isi<in  in  Asia,  has  been 
swept  awaj.  The  taxBs  may  be  too  besTy — their  weight  raries  ia 
rcnlity  in  every  province — or  they  may  be  badly  chosen,  but  tbe 
Treasury  claims  and  takes  nothiag  but  its  legal  due;  no  tax  informed 
out,  and,  if  a  subordinate  collector  takes  too  much,  the  white  coUcctor 
knows  no  higher  pleasure  than  to  make  of  bim  a  speedy  and  seven 
example.  Tbcic  are  all,  as  Kunipe  thinks,  grand  gifts,  and  the 
Imperial  Servine  has  given  them — ^that  is,  has  performed  a  task 
which,  the  area  being  considered,  is  eqnal  to  any  ever  performed  1it 
Rome — without  the  smatlrat  infringement  of  individual  liberty.  Tbere 
are  absolutely  no  regulations  of  preventive  police  in  India  eicept 
one,  a  statute  authorising  the  detention  of  highly  dangerous  per- 
sons as  State  prisoners,  a  statute  of  which  1*0  per  cent.,  evea  of  ihff 
upper  classes,  have  no  knowledge.  Every  Indian  is  at  liberty,  within 
the  Inw,  to  »ay  or  do  what  be  pleases,  to  form  any  associations  lie 
likes,  to  rise  to  any  position  not  conneeted  with  the  Government,  10 
acrumulnte  any  fortimc,  and  to  live  any  life,  boly  or  ricious,  that  to 
him  seems  best,  Itcligious  liberty  is  even  more  perfect  than  in 
England  or  Switzerland,  for  the  great  European  restriction,  that  a 
religion  must  not  sap  morals,  docs  not  exist,  and  the  foulest  sects  we 
left  to  the  puntHhment  of  opinion.  So  jealmis  is  the  Service  of  aey 
interference  with  religion  that,  when  Lord  Dalhonsie  passed  an  Act 
intended  to  repress  obscenity,  a  special  clause  id  it  exempted  all 
temples  and  religious  emblems  from  ita  operation. 

Personal  liberty,  rcligioua  liberty,  equal  justice,  perfect  seCBiitT 
^-theae  things  the  Empire  gives ;  but,  then,  are  theae  so  valued  u 
to  overcome  the  inherent  and  incurable  dull  distaste  felt  by  the  browa 
men  to  the  white  men  who  give  them  ?  I  donbt  it  greatly.  The 
immense  mass  of  the  peasantry,  who  benefit  most  directly  by  tke 
Briliuh  ways  of  ruling,  are,  it  must  be  rRraembered,  an  inert  mw- 
They  are  the  stakes  in  the  game,  not  the  players.  It  ia  for  the  r^* 
of  taxing  them  that  all  Indian  revolutions,  wars,  invasions,  moremeol* 
of  uU  kinds,  have  occurred.  Lost  in  the  pcjtceful  monotony  of  Ik*'' 
village  life,  which,  unless  all  evidence  from  InRtory  is  worthless,  thfj 
must  heartily  love,  they  hardly  tiotiee  dynaatie  changes,  Uld  will  accept 
any  ruler  if  only  he  leaves  their  customs  alone,  and  takes  no  BBOreirf 
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tbeir  produce  than  they  have  beca  accustomed  from  time  immemorial 
to  pay  as  tribute  to  the  stroiilt.     Even,    therefore,  if  they  approred 
the  Britiah  Crovcrnment,  their  approval    would   be  of  little  political 
value;  hut  there  is  no  evidence  tbiit  tbpy  do  approve  it.      If  they  are 
tTAUsferred  to  a  native  ruler,  bs  bappcDcd  iu  Mytorc  and  mauy  a 
Binullcr   district,  they  make  no   renioiistraiice.      The  Sepoys,  who  in 
IHJ"  eprang  so  eagerly  at  our  throats,  were  all  peasauts;  aud  ao  were 
moat  of  the   meii  who  made  up  Tantia  Topec'a  recruitt.     They  are 
known   to  dislike  eicecditi^ly  the  iuc.torahletiess  uf  uur  Etyatcm,  ita 
want  of  elasticity,  its  rcadiiicsa  to  allow  uf  the  ouc  opprc-jsion — evic- 
tion— which  they  consider  iiitolerahle,  and  hold  to  be  more  than  aa 
equivalent  to  their  esemption  from  sudden  denmnds  for  money.      We 
may,  honerer,  leave   them    for  the  moment  out  of  tiie  queslion.      It 
is  the  active  classes  who  have  to  be  cooiidered,  nod  to  them  our  role 
is  not,  and  cannot  he,  a  rule  without  prodigious  drawhncks.      One  at 
these,  of  irhich  they  arc  fully  conscious,  is  the  grailunl  decay  of  much 
of  which  they  were  proud,  the  slow  death,  which  even  the  Europeans 
perceive,  of  Indian  art,  Indian  culture,  Indian  military  spirit.    Archi- 
tecture, engineering;,  literary  skill,  are   all   perishing;  out,  so  perishing 
that  Anglo-Indians  doubt  whether  Indians  have  the  capacity  to  be 
architects,  thoupli  they  huilt  IJeuarcs ;  or  engineers,  though  lliey  dug 
tbc  artificial  lakes  of  Tanjorc  ;  or  poets,  though  the   pco^de  sit  for 
liours  or  days  Usteuiiig  to  the  rhapsodists  as  they  recite  poems,  which 
move  llieiu  as  Teutiysou  certainly  does  not  move  our  commou  people. 
Another  is,  that  the  price  of  what  they  thiuk  im|)crfect  justice  is  that 
they  shall  never  right  themselves,  never  enjoy  the  luxury  of  vengcaDce, 
never  even    protect  their  personal  diguity  and  honour,  about  which 
they  are  as  sensitive  as  Prussian  officers.     Tiiey  may  not  cvea   kill 
their  wives  for  going  aatray.      And  the  last  and  greatest  one  of  alt  ia 
the  total  lo-sa  of  the  inlerestinguess  of  life. 

It  would  he  hard  to  eijdaia  to  the  avera^  Knglishmaa  how  iuter- 
eatiog  ludiau  life  muat  have  heeu  before  our  advent ;  how  completely 
open  was  every  career  to  the  bold,  the  cutcrprising,  or  the  umbitioiu. 
The  whole  eoutiucut  was  open  as  a  prize  to  the  strong.  Nothing  was 
settled  in  foot  or  iu  opinion  except  that  the  descendants  of  Timour 
the  Lame  were  entitled  to  any  kind  of  a«condancy  they  could  get  and 
]ieei).  No  one  uot  of  the  grea(  Tartar's  blood  pretended  to  the  uni- 
versal throne,  but  willi  that  exception  every  prize  was  open  to  any 
man  who  had  in  himself  the  needful  force.  Scores  of  Mub-throues 
were,  so  to  speak,  iu  the  market.  A  brigand,  for  Sivajee  was  no 
better,  became  a  mighty  Sovereign.  A  herdsman  built  a  mooueb]' 
in  BaToda.  A  body-scnMut  founded  the  dyna*ty  of  Sriudiah.  A 
corporal  cut  his  way  to  the  independent  crown  of  Mysore.  The  fint 
Nizam  was  only  an  ofGcer  of  the  Emperor.  Runjeet  Singh's  father  waa 
hat  Europeans  would  call  a  prefect.     There  were  literally  huudreda 
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who  founded  priiicipalitic*,  Uioiuanda  of  tlii 
sftDcU  more  ifho  succcalcd  a  little  lc«  granC 
became  Iiigli  oflicci?  under  tlic  new  princes.] 
bU  owa  character  aud  his  ovn  renown  aiq 
each  etijorcd  a  positiuD  tacli  as  is  uov  tm 
which  b(!  was  rtileascd  from  laws,  could  indtt 
or  good,  and  wns  fed  cvsry  day  and  alt  da| 
of  Alia — that  willing  lubmisNivcness  tomcra: 
sdorRtion,  and  which  in  to  its  recipients  j 
dclighta.  Dach,  too,  had  hia  court  of  folia 
shared  in  the  power,  the  luxury,  aud  the  u 
lord.  Tho  power  was  that  of  lifn  and  daj 
possesaiou  of  every  woman  he  desired ;  thq 
said,  alinottt  religious  worship.  Lifo  was  ij 
The  aspirant  who  pleased  a  great  man  Toq 
The  adventurer  whoM:  band  prrfurnicd  an  | 
itKul  to  be  a  sntrap.  Any  one  who  coiihl  do  4 
— that  is,  for  any  ruler — build  a  temple,  H 
tapplies,  or  dig  a  tank,  or  lend  gold  to  thoi 
{•reat  man,  boiiuurcd  of  all  elnsses,  practicaj 
able  to  iulluenco  the  great  currant  of  aCali] 
their  chance,  and,  bh  Finance  Mini&terSj  fario 
religious  cstabliMimcnts,  found  for  thcmselvq 
For  all  this  which  wc  have  extinguished  we 
nor  can  wc  offer  anything.  We  cau  givfl 
stated  elsewhere,  it  will  be  greedily  accept©! 
under  our  Hystcm,  nnr  can  wc  gire  what  a\ 
— the  right  to  make  volition  executive  ;  ibq 
and  reward  a  friend  ;  the  right,  above  all,  to| 
of  external  lan.^  moral  duties,  and  respo] 
which  Kiiropcans  have  loaded  life.  M'o  cam 
the  ultimate  appellate  court,  and  right  anj 
fiat — a  failure  which  seems  to  Jndiaas,  who  tl 
represent  God,  to  impair  even  our  moral  d 
cstiiigness  of  life  was  uo  doubt  purchased  at 
and  sufl'ering.  The  Sovereign,  the  favourite 
down  as  easily  aa  tbey  raised  up,  and  iutrig 
never  ended.  The  land  waa  full  of  viol 
anivcrsal.  The  great  protected  themGclrea 
vigilantly  as  the  Eussian  Umpcror  docs.  II 
insarrectiou,  aud,  above  all,  mutiny  never  cud 
if  these  circumstances  were  even  considered 
DOt  so  considered  by  the  upper  classes  of  £q 
and  those  upper  classes  were  not  tranquilli 
lodia,  by  a  sincere  belief  in  fate.      I  do  not 
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Texas,  or  that  SpaatsU-spenkiDg  AmcTicans  tliink  tbc 
personal  security  wbicU  the  dommance  of  the  KnglisU-spcaking 
Amcricaus  woutd  nssurc  to  tliem  is  any  oompeiisatioa  fur  loss  of  iucle- 
pcndcucc.  I  firmly  believe  that  to  the  immense  niitjonty  of  tbc 
active  cluscs  of  India  the  old  time  was  a  bni)py  time ;  that  they  di<- 
likc  our  rule  ns  much  for  the  leaden  order  it  produces  as  for  ils 
foreign  character ;  and  that  they  would  iFclcomc  a  return  of  the  old 
disorders  if  they  brought  back  with  them  the  old  vividness  and,  bo  to 
apeak,  romance  of  life. 

All  this  no  doubt  U  a  priori  evidence.     Now  let  qb  look  at  some- 
thing a  little  more  positive.     Of  all  tbc  actire  classes  of  India,  tbc 
one  which  the  Eoglish  treated  best  were  the  Sepoys,  the  Hindostaacc 
and  licbarce  jicasants  vho  for  a  buudred   years  had  followed  the 
nritiah  standard  in  a  career  of  victory  broken  only  oacc.     Atono 
among  the  soldiers  of  the  world,  these  men  not  only  eatcre:!  the 
service  of  their  own  free-will,  but  were  authorlxed  to  quit  it  at  their 
own  discretion.     They  could  imt  be  sent  abroad  without  their  own 
cousent — a  consent  not  infrcqueutly  refused.     Their  discipline  was  so 
mild  that  it  rather  resembled  that  of  policcmeu  tbau  that  of  soldiers, 
and  was,  in  particular,  wholly  devoid  of  that  element  of  worry  which 
is  the  true  gricvaucc  of  Knglisb  soldiers  when  not  in  the  field.     They 
were  paid  wages  just  doiiblu  those  obtainable  iu  civil  life,*  had  iniiny 
prizes  in  the   sliapo  of  promotiou,  and  received  tlicir  pensions   as 
regularly  as  dividends  on  State  bonds.     Tbcir  farms,  cvcu  iu  Native 
States,  were  specially  protected,  and  the  magistrates   made  it   thetr 
duty  to  sec  that  a  complainant  who  had    hern  a   Sepoy   received    a 
apccdy  and,  if  ponsihlc,  a   favonrablc  award.      Kvcu   the  customary 
hauteur  of  the  Kuropcan.  disappeared  i«  favour  of  tbc  Sepoys,    Their 
oflleent  liked    and  petted   them,  and  so   resented  any  UHperKion  on 
them  as   to  impair,  sometimeH   seriously,  the    necessary  freedom   of 
inspecting  generals.    Tlie  Sepoys  never  pretended  to  have  grievances, 
for  the  greased-cartridgc  story  was  an  luvcntiou,  dropped  when  the 
^Mutiny  exploded,  and  the  intercepted  letters  spoke  only  of  the  fcw- 
Ucaa  of  tlic  whites.   Vet  thcso  men  not  only  mutinied,  but  slaughtered 
©or  officers,  whom  individually  they  liked,  and  even  iu  many  instances 
massacred  our  women  and  children,  and  fought  ns  for  (wo  years  with 
&  fury  of  hate  which  made  compromise  impossible.     WhyV     Because 
-tbcy  were  Asiatics,  filled  with  the  dull,  uncooquerable,  uumitigahle 
distaste  of  Asiatics  fur  white  men,  and  thought  tbcy  saw  a  chance  of 
getting  rid  of  them.     The  white  grains,  they  said,  were  few,  and  the 
black  grains  many,  and  they  shook  tbc  sieve  that  the  white  grains 
might  disappear.    The  great  Mutiny  was  not  a  mutiny,  hut  a  revolt,  in 
which  the  armed  class,  as  was  natural,  took  the  leading  share.     The 
proclamation  of  tbc  effete  dynasty  at  Delhi — a  proclamation  accepted 
*  This  is  not  true  povr.     Vtxge*  hBTe  risoo  miiab  inor«  thftn  i)«|>ey«'  pay. 
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by  Uindooa  b9  velt  u  Muftsulmani — ahova 
vas  to  restore  the  lodJa.  whioh  hnd  bca 
Europeans.  In  every  emuncipated  proviue 
rcplaccil,  and  it  is  tlie  tpccialty  of  the  ^futj 
DCw  SoTcrcign,  or  Commander-in-Chief,  or  i 
08  named.  The  history  of  tlio  Mutiny,  ca^ 
ruiui],  irrctistibJc  evidence  of  Jndian  disdikcj 
hardly  «irongcr  than  many  other  ioddefl 
over  tlio  Ilbert  Uill,  Lord  Klpon,  the  reigaia| 
to  be  to  a  decided  extent  upon  the  uatii 
exaggerated  l>y  the  bittcrnciu  of  Aoglo-Iai 
caring  little  about  tbe  Bill,  though  ho  thoi^ 
but  it  «ra»  acce|itcil  throughout  the  brown  l 
bitably  true,  and  vlieo  Lord  Ilipon  re»igne( 
be  able  to  promote  or  punish  any  man,  all 
ludia^  iiidmling  the  pt(-k  of  the  lighting  rac| 
feet,  Uis  journey  rrom  Simla  to  Itombay 
Bucb  as  India  hiid  never  witncaitcd — a  Iq 
seventy  luillioiis  of  people  sang  huaanna  to  li 
had  done  nothing,  had  taken  ofl'  no  tax,  b 
hnd  not  altered  the  uiodc  of  govcrnmcot  C 
was  only  supposed  to  be  for  the  Indians  aii{ 
and  that  sutliced  to  bring  every  Indian  in  a 
his  side.  Then  take  the  native  Presa.  Tlti 
native  nevcspa^Km  in  India,  most  of  them 
men,  and  all  of  them  marked  by  a  certain  i{ 
eirculatioti  i»  ec-ldom  Inrgc,  but  their  coiid) 
UttEc  iDoncy  ;  tlicy  ecck,  and  tind,  audiencea 
of  aubecribers ;  and  vhat  ia  tbcir  almoat  uj 
dislike  for  tlio  Kuropenn  rei/imr,  thown  now  ; 
in  cxaggeratiuus  of  grievances,  again  in  niisr^ 
frequently  of  all  in  savage  criticisms  oo  th( 
precisely  the  mctitods  which  nt  the  present 
Ireland.  Arc  wc  to  imagine  that  the  Indian 
represents  precisely  the  ideas  which  ita  coq 
that  Asiatic  editor?,  unlike  all  other  Asiatics,, 
for  the  pEeasuro  of  cxprcsiiing  a  uou-existeul 
regard  the  elearage  existing  in  India  hetwee 
is  that  reiUBuring  ?  Wc  have  been*in  India 
and  thirty  jcars,  iind  by  tlie  testimony  of  all 
chasm  between  the  colours  is  deeper  than  { 
iutcrinarriagc  is  (Stronger  than  of  old,  the  iai 
more  reserved  and  more  strictly  confined  to 
are  more  conscious  of  the  depth  of  an  u 
Ictttrs  of  Europeans  to  friends  at  home^  and 
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tlietr  absolute  ignornncc  of  all  native  life  find  iDterest<),  tlicir  profonTid, 
aloioil  uncontKiouN,  imlifTi^renof*  to  tlie  mimes  among  whom  tlieir 
lives  arc  pauetl.  Urftd,  on  ttie  other  hanil,  the  letten  of  natives 
who  pn>fca»  to  support  the  CtovcrDtnenc,  and  they  alnroTs  end  vitb  a 
complaint  of  the  diaagrccahlcncss  of  the  apents  of  authority,  their 
distance,  their  brusqucrie,  their  iuaccwsibility  to  Indian  fueling. 
The  cleavage  has  decpcaed,  and  it  will,  as  consciousness  awukes  more 
fally,  deupea  farther  yet.  Every  effort  iH  made,  on  thu  Kurojicaa 
aide  at  least,  to  fdl  up  tlie  cha<im,  but  without  avail,  the  tnilh,  after 
nil  the  talk,  remaining  true  that  the  Eiiropeaniznl  Indian  ciiaties,  for 
all  goud  purpostrs,  to  be  an  Indian  nt  all,  and  that  the  Indianlzcd 
£uropeau  is  a  lost  man.  The  nparc  between  the  races  is  nut  mode 
by  any  social  liabit,  tint  by  an  inherent  antipathy,  which  it  not 
2iatrcd,  but  can  at  any  moment  btazc  up  into  it. 

If  I  have  succeeded  at  all  in  my  inicutiou,  ray  readers  will  per- 
ceive that  the  British  Empire  in  India  dcpeuds  upja  a  nou-ciistciit 
loyalty,  and  will  ask  me  how.  as  I  conceive,  the  eatastruphw  which  I 
foresee  to  be  inevitable  will  arrive  V  That  is  n  qucstiou  to  which, 
lU  it  demanda  in  uuswcr  a  prophecy,  no  man  possessed  of  just  distrust 
ill  himself  will  give  a  direct  reply;  but  it  is  possible,  ncvcrthclesit 
to  make  some  kind  of  answer.  If  we  arc  to  take  the  hiiitory  of  Asia 
for  our  guide,  the  British  dominion  in  India  should  hi  ovcrthrowD  by 
external  violence  exerted  by  some  Asiatic  people  ;  just  u  the  ;VlcxaD- 
drine  Empire  was  overthrown  by  the  "Parthian  "  and  the  Iloman  by 
the  Arab  and  the  Turk.  But  it  is  probable  that  precedent  will,  in  this 
instance,  be  depitrted  from.  There  is  no  Asiatic  Power  remaiaiog, 
except  China,  which  can  attat^k  India  with  any  chance  of  success; 
aod  China  has  Russia  to  drive  out  of  Northern  Asia.  The  statesmen 
of  Pekia  will  no  duubt  watch  diligently  for  the  first  sign  of  weakness 
in  Russia,  and,  probably  during  the  throes  of  some  revolution  in  her 
system  of  government  aud  society,  will  push  mawcs  of  riflemoa, 
followed  as  usual  by  millions  of  cultivators,  almoit  to  the  Caqpiao; 
but  they  are  unlikely  to  threaten  India.  The  posicssion  of  proviucei 
not  Cliincso  and  already  full  uf  cultivuton  is  cuutrury  to  their  policy, 
and  would  involve  the  lonnutiuu  of  a  great  standing  army.  I'ersitt, 
on  the  other  baud,  the  ancient  foQ  of  India,  may  be  pronounced  for 
the  pTCscat  dead.  Atiatie  self-government  has  in  Persia  nearly  com- 
pleted itn  perfect  work,  and  the  very  people,  the  cultivating  and 
vorking  population,  lias  aluiuKt  ccn«ed  to  exist.  It  is  probable  that 
there  are  fewer  peopli;  left  in  Persia,  which  should  have  the  popula- 
tion of  France,  tbau  in  Belgium,  aud  no  force  which  they  eould 
l>roduce  would  make  Buy  impression  upon  ludia.  The  Arabs  cauuot 
crosfl  the  sea  in  the  presence  of  the  British  fleet,  aud  Ihc  only  Tcmain- 
iag  Asiatic  force,  a  Tartar  tribe  strong  enough  for  invasion,  is  not 
clearly  proved  to  ciist,    Mr.  T.  Frinscp,  who  had  studied  the  tabject. 
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left  behiad  bim  a  kinil  of  prophecy  that  a  Tartar  tribe,  or  roalitioa 
of  tribes,  (lescRmling  through  the  eastern  Himalaya,  migbt  act  up  a 
tbroDe  OQ  the  ruins  of  British  povrcr,   but  his  risioD  rcmatas  as  ^ 
tiusupported  by  any  eridcnce  wliatever.     There  may  bo  a  tribe,  or 
league  of  tribes,   vith  100,000  lives  to  waste,  and  uo  doubt  imclit 
tribe  might,  if  it  woultl  die  in   heaps  in  aii  engagctnt-ut  or  two,  nm- 
qucr  luilia,  and,    heiog   accepted  by  the   Indian!,   found  a   splcDiliii 
empire ;  but   I  qucstioa    its   existcncrc,  and  bold  this  danger,  thoaik 
conceivable,  to  be  outride  thn  mngo  nf  calculation,     "Ha ;  tbc  cati' 
strophe  ill  India  vil)  arrive  cither  in  some  totally  anforcscca  maoacr. 
or  through  a  general  insurrection  aided  by  a  roluntary  transfer  of 
power  from  Kunipean  to  Asiatic  hands.     The  insurrection  wili  oecv 
vithin  a  niuuth  of  our  sustaining  any  defeat  whutcrcr  seren*  eDoa|fa 
to  be  recognized  an  a  defeat  in  the  Indian  bazaars.      Whether  the 
CDemy  is  an  internal  one,  as,  for  example,  a  Mussulman  lender  in  the 
Deccan;  or  an    external  one,  auch   as  a  Hussian    army  or  cren  hi 
Afghan  army,  a  defeat  witbio  our  own  territory  or  on  oar  horiier 
would  break  the  spell  of  oar  invincibility,  and  woulil  be  followed  hy* 
spontsncous  and  unirereal  insurrection  led  by  the  Sepoys  and  anoed 
police,  directed,  not  to  the  support  of  a  new  Kuropean  conqnest,  batlo 
the  throwing  off  of  English  dominion  and  the  restoration  of  the  older 
and  Asiaticmethod  of  Indian  life.  The  white  gnrrison  defeated,  therrii 
nothing  with  which  to  continue  the  contest  even  fora  day.    A  haudnd 
principalities  would  be  created  in  a  moment,  with  Sovereigns  in  each 
and  armies;  life  would  recommence  under  its  old  conditions,  and  vc 
should  have  tbc  work  of  tbe  century  to  do  over  sgaio.     If  the  Sritidi 
were  favourably  situated  at  home,   if  no  European  Power  niwi 
troubles,  and   if  popular  feeling  was  favourable  to  the   cflort,  Uk 
peninnula  might  be  rc-coD(|uered,  and  though  the  task  of  goteraiBg 
it  would  be  nuicli    more  difRcult  both    on  account  of  the  tresKm; 
wasted  aud  of  the  new   hopes  begotten    in   every  Indian  breast,  still 
au  uneasy  trntiquillity  might  continue  for  a  generation,  to  he  hroka 
again  after  thirty  or  forty  years  by  a  third   uprising.      We  shall  nut 
put  down  more  than  one  or  two,  oud  each  time  the  work  will  he  Kott 
diBBcnlt,  ond  will  seem  to  opinion  at  home  more  profitleM  and  ili*- 
ngrccablc.      The  Rritisb    jieople  have  no  longer  cither  the  cbw|T or 
the  uuscruputousncss  to  maintaiu  government  by  slaughter,  and  the 
suppression  of  a  general  revolt  in  India  would  involvv  alaughterootbe 
Asiatic  scale,  nnd  would  of  nccc:isity  be  folloHed  by  a  different  sclumo 
of  government — one  much  harder,  more  suspicious,  aud  less  mcrdliiL 
The  disposition  to  re-conquer  would,  moreover,  bo  greatly  dimi- 
nished by  the  prcviuus  disappearance  of  any  great  object  for  sod 
an  effort.      All  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  oD'tiira  for  tbo  tvt 
quarter  of  a  century,  are  aware  that  the  previously  formless  diseoa- 
tcnt  of  India  is  gradually  finding  voice  in  a  single  cry — that  o£oe  ta 
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Indift  should  be  rcscnred  to  Indians;  »nd  that  this  cry  is,  thougli  slowljr, 
still  dccidcdlj,  being  obcjod.  Tbc  cry  itself  ia  a  very  natural  one.  Tbc 
lodt&us  arc  not  aware  of  their  own  iufcrioritj-  in  morale,  or  diaregard  it, 

»aitcl  they  arc  aware  of  tLoir  owa  equality  ia  intelligence.  Xhcy  cau.they 
say,  aiid  i&y  truly,  pass  any  examiimtion  vhatever  that  the  Irovero- 
meut  or  tbe  nnivensiticti  like  to  frame — [laaa  it  so  welt  that,  if  compe- 

»titive  examination  is  made  the  passport  toolHoe,  tliey  will  withiu  lifty 
years  hold  90  per  cent,  at  least  of  all  the  highest  posts.  Tliey  can, 
they  sar,  and  say  tndy,  as  fur  as  intclligcnec  gncfl,  govern  provinces 

»^thcy  do  it  in  Native  States — can  make  excellent  civil  judges,  cao 
enforce  a  revenue  systera,  can  occupy  crery  ofiSce  in  tbe  police  or 
noy  other  administrative  department.      Having  the  capability,  they 

»ooutead,  with  a  vebenience  growing  ever  louder,  that  it  is  monstruus 
to  refuse  them  permission  to  display  it,  and  the  Europeans  find  it 
every  year  more  and  more  ditlicult  to  refuse.     They  have  tbcmaclvcs 

t  asserted  tbat  all  men  are  equal,  thus  boning  thcrnvzlvcs  from  pleading 
any  right  as  conquerors.  Tbey  have  tbemaelvcs,  by  accepting,  even  in 
home  affairs,  the  principle  of  competitive  examination,  made  of  iutelli- 

tgencc  tbe  sole  test  of  fitness  for  office.  They  have  themselves  in  all 
tbe  colonies  and  in  Ireland  laid  it  down  as  a  dogma  that  thoec  burn 
ou  any  particular  soil  have  a  preferential  claim  to  ollicc  paid  for  by 

tthc  produce  of  that  soil,  aud  have  given  Dp  tbe  effort  to  provide  a 
special  and  impartial  ruling  caste.  They  have  left  themselves  no 
argURicuta  to  adduce,  aud  it  ia  questionable  whether  in  a  few  yeara 

tthcy  wilt  have  the  incliuntiou  to  produce  any.  For,  whether  for  good 
Or  evil,  a  gn:ut  change  is  passing  over  EuglislimeQ.  They  have 
beeome  uoecrtain  of  thcmiiclvcs,  afraid  of  their  old  opinions,  doubtful 

I  of  the  true  teaching  of  their  own  consciences.  They  doubt  if  they 
have  any  longer  any  moral  right  to  mle  any  one,  tbemm-Ives  almost 
included.  An  old  mental  disease,  the  love  of  approbation,  lias  sud- 
_  dcniy  risen  among  them  to  the  height  of  a  passion.  Instead  of  being 
P  content  to  rule  well,  to  do  justice  and  to  love  mercy,  tbey  arc  trying 
themselves  by  a  ucw  standard,  &ud  desire  to  rule  so  that  the  governed 

tmay   applaud  or,  as    tbey    plirasc    it  with    a    ccrtaLu    uncoasctous 
nnctuousncss,  may  "  love  "  them-     That  n  the  real  root  of  the  great 
change  which  has  passed  over  tbe  management  of  children,  of  tlie 
_   vholc  dilliculty  in  Ireland,  of  tbc  reluctance  to  conquer,  and  of  the 
I  whole  of  the  new  pbllauthropic  social  legislation.     Now,  it  is  certain 
tliat  if  the  active  classes  of  India  aic  to  be  induced  to  applaud  or 
_    love    the  Jiritish  dominion,  they    must   be  regularly  aud    speedily 
p  invested  with  all  the  otUccs  fur  which  they  show  adeqaate  intelli- 
gence— that  ia,  in  practice,  with  all  oUices  whatever.    Tbey  are  qualified 
for  them  all  in  everything  but  their  morale,  which  is  and  will  remain 
Asiatic.     This  ia  their  own  desire,  and  it  is  not,  from  their  point  of 
an  unnatural  cue.      It  is  easy  for  Euglishmen  to  ridicule  the 
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pMtion  for  place,  but  it  gorerns  Fr«nchmenji 
quite  u  much  ks  lodiuis,  and  fnr  the  miBe*j 
the  world  except  in  Engl&nd  jilace  givea  A\ 
brings  itt)  owner  williin  the  grvat  corporatifl 
b^  pcrficeiDen,  or  orerlooked  \rj  rulers,  or  tra 
tbe  maftAea  of  maukind.  Thirst  of  money  aJd 
Frenchiucu  xtid  Germuna  will  accept  star vatio 
it  is  the  hunger  for  diitiuctioo.  This  bang 
Indian  by  liii  desire  to  rite  to  an  e(|ualitT  wit 
bis  eagerness  to  gratify  it  he  will  puvh  aside  \ 
reat  aotil  every  office  b  at  hia  disposal.  Vi^ 
early  dereloped  brnin%  and  aborc  all  tbeir  un 
io  tlte  present  state  of  Knglisli  opinion,  prO 
I  Tenturc  to  predict,  constitute  within  •! 
Imperial  Service — which,  I  for  tbe  latt  tin 
Empire.  The  process  lias  begun  already. 
Koglisb  feeling  tnoy  cbnnge,  foF  no  oth^ 
it,  Americans  aod  Frcnrhmcn,  for  instana 
tbeir  right  to  govern ;  but  it  is  more  probali 
and>  if  it  does,  logic  will  prove  irresistible.'. 
liirtuc  of  tie  superior  vioraic  of  liia  race  ha 
gOTcrn  an<l  administer  India  irrespective  of  til 
then  he  has  no  right  to  re'tnatn  there  when  ^ 
of  any  kind  to  otiice  if  en  Indinn  can  beat 
The  compromises  suggested  by  Service  Comi 
ridiculous  as  well  as  unfair.  If,  as  tbe  laat 
ought  to  hare  one-sixth  of  all  civil  ofllices,  ' 
if  they  can  win  tlicm,  aod  all  military  a( 
being  nothiog,  mcraU  notbitig,  and  intelligd 
escape  from  the  conclufiion,  and  no  hope  thai 
of  tbrir  duty,  Knglinhmen  will  resist  it.  1 
shortly  regain  her  own,  and  the  work  of 
transferred  rrom  Kuropcan  nnd  Christian  to 
or  Pagan  hands.  Tlic  whole  work  of  the  q 
and  the  coldly  impartial  caste  who  now  niU 
thoroughly  well  will  be  superseded  hy  men  wl 
to  be,  »nd  will  be,  Iiidiau  Paslms.  They  \ 
naturally  does,  to  enjoy  and  to  exercise  powl 
ideas,  and  not  nrcording  to  ours,  and,  being  1 
own  judges,  and  their  own  public  opinion,  t 
their  new  position  will  transmute  itself  intd 
am  careK'Fs  to  inquire,  hut  lu  all  prubabill 
among  them  will  iiiMst  that  to  refuse  milit) 
of  0  whole  continent  is  most  unjust — vbiclb 
morale  does  not  signify,  is  true — and  will   r^ 
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>  by  native  armies,  or,  nstlicj  ftlreaily  suggest,  b;  milltoas  of  volimtecn. 

[Tbea  tbe  eod  nill  have  nrrivetl ;  there  will  be  nothing  left  to  Bglit  for 

when  the  great  Iiisiirrectioa  occurs  and  we  are  aslced  to  go ;  aud  lad'ia 

vill  re-emerge  as  slie  was,  shortly  to  be  reduced  to  the  couclitiun  iu 

Ivhich  yre  found  her.     There  will  not  hare  been  time  to  ramplcto 

the  one  grand  work  of  cIviliKation  which  the  Imperial  Service  has 

begun — the  eubstitutioii  of  tlic  idea  of  government  by  law  for  the  idea 

I  of  government  by  human  rolitiou.     It  will  take  three  centuries  mora 

at  least — the  space  of  time  between  Elisabeth  and  Victoria — for  that 

idea  tu  filter  in  its  fnll  strength  duvn  tu  the  Indian  masses,  to  wake 

■tbem  out  of  their  torpor,  and  indoce  them  to  compel  their  ruleni  to 

•oppress  their  passion  for  doing  as  they  please.      India,  thcrefurc,  will 

fly  in  pieces;  the  ancient  hostilities  of  race,  and  creed,  aud  history, 

iaone  of  wbicb  have  we  had  time  to  extinguish,  will  revive  at  onoo  ; 

and  life  will  again  be  made  interesting  as  of  old  by  iucceiant  wars, 

iuvasious,  and  struggles  for  personal  asoeudancy.     The  railways,  the 

jnly  things  we  have  built,  will  be  torn  up,  the  universities  will  be 

couted  by  military  rulers,  the  population  will  begin  to  decline,  and, 

abort,  for  one    word  expresses  it  all,    India  will  once  mure  be 

'ktic.     M'itbia  five    years   of  our    departure  wc    shall  rccoguixo 

lily  that  tbe  greatest  experiment  ever  made  by  Kuropc  in  Asia  waa 

lut  au  cipcrimcnt  after  all  i  that  the  inclfaccablc  distiuctioas  of  race 

ere  all  against  it  from  the  first ;  and  that  the  idea  of  the  Europeau 

mquilly  guiding,  controlling,  and  perfecting  the  Asiatic  until  the 

rorse  qualities  of  bi»  organization  bad  gone  out  of  him,  though  the 

loblcst  dream  ever  dreamed  by  man,  woa  but  a  dream  after  all.     Aaia^ 

iluch  torvived  the  Oreek,  and  the  Roman,  and  tbe  Crusader,  will 

lunrive  also  tbe  Teuton  aud  tlie  Slav. 

Mereditd  Towkses-d, 
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WHEN  writin;;  about  "  Romance  and  Bcalism  "  in  the  CotsvtM*' 
roRUiT  R-BView,  last  Novtitnber,  I  vculured  to  say  that  ereiy 
kind  of  novel  was  legitimate,  except  tbe  tedious  kind.  Eren  for 
theological  Dorcls  tbcrc  seemed  to  be  room.  Tbcrc  is  indeed  room, 
and  a  great  audience.  "The  New  Antigoac,'''  a  novel  with  a  Catholio 
niiaaion,  waa  a  good  deal  in  TOgtic  laat  friater,  aod  this  M07  uo»t 
people  have  been  dtscusaiog  "  Itobert  Klsmere."  Tlie  most  noted: 
man  in  Engbnd  has  added  to  its  fame,  to  its  oatural  and  de«emd 
reputaliou.  "  Eobcrt  Elsmcro  "  is  indeed  a  %'iist  nnd  crowded  picton 
of  our  distracted  age,  nbich  is  not  only  on  the  verge  of  serenl' 
levolutions,  but  is  conscioun  of  its  future — 

*<  SooiTig  oil  iU  own  miachMicw 
With  a  gloM}-  coiint«ii»&ca" 

Doubtlesa  "  Robert  Elsmere  "  viU  survive  as  au  historical  doeamcnt, 
and  it  is  also  a  tulc  irhich  hax  maoy  passages  of  uuusual  force,  irbidi 
poieesscs  in  the  tir«t  volume  scenes  of  unusual  and  refiocd  bumotir, 
vhich  has   pages  of  grcnt  power  and    poignancy,  nnd  which  containa 
one  picture  of  character  that  would  have  interested  Ileuri  fioyle, 
the   chnrjicter  of   Mr.    Laugham.      As  to  the   theological   pnrpoje. 
Sir.  Gladstone   has  wrilteu   much;  and  perhaps  oue   is  hardly  the 
critic  to  deal  with  it.     For  it  must  he  confessed  that  a  lover  of 
novels,  who  likes  them  because   they    make  bim   forget  oar  cteniil 
"  prohlems"  for  an  hour,  cornea  to   books  like  "  Bobcrt  Elsmcre" 
with  a  prejudice,  a  prejudice  which  his  readers  must  discouat.    Ibe 
oovel  with  a  religious  purpose  is  a  possible  ynre,  one  admits  thtt, 
in  Mr.  Morlcy's  words,  with  "  sombre  acquic&ccnce."     As  the  woikii}; 
mau  in  Miss  Kendall's  "  From  a  Garret/'  being  unable  to  ptm4w 
treacle,  "  thought  be  could  fancy  a  hit    of  bread  neal,"  to,  ^bAmji, 
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one  might  occasionally  "  fancy  "  the  discassion  of  Christian  eridencet 
"  neat."  But  m'ncA  up  trith  flirtatioDs,  thought-reading,  aacial 
qucstioaa,  scenery,  tea-parties,  and  other  matDnala  of  fiction,  theology 
secras  hardly  in  its  proper  place.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  people'^ 
lives  are  made  up  of  all  these  and  other  "  factors,"  as  the  author  of 
"  Rohcrt  Klsmcre  "  likes  to  call  thcna,  and  there  is  therefore  warrant 
enough  for  comhinltig  them  in  a.novpl.  People  who  read  fiction,  as 
many  do,  for  the  purpose  of  forgetting  their  woes,  have  au  easy  remedy. 
They  need  not  rend  tliosc  stories  about  struggling  conscicuces  at  all. 
By  very  considerable  exertions  I  managed  to  avoid  the  perusal  of 
"  John  Inglesant ;  "  as  the  Scotch  proverb  advises,  I  "  jouked  and 
let  the  Jaw  go  by.'*  Anybody  may  evade  the  new  theological 
rumances  in  the  same  way.  For  the  authors  who  adrocate  tlieir 
ideas  in  this  form  there  is  a  perfect  defence.  If  tbey  do  not  set 
forth  their  opinions  in  novels,  nobody  will  read  thcra,  or  nobody  worth 
mentioning.  The  worst  of  this  condition  of  affairs  is,  that  eicellcnt 
writers,  not  gifted  with  skill  in  narrative,  or  with  that  altill  not  fully 
developed,  are  driren  into  attempttug  narrative.  They  must  preach 
in  fiction,  or  preach  to  empty  pews.  When  Charles  Kingeley  and 
Charles  Rcade  wanted  to  enforce  a  doctrine,  they  put  it  into  a  story ; 
but  then  they  were  born  story-tellers.  "  Ilypatia"  would  be  better 
without  the  never-ending  monologues  of  the  speculative  Jew,  but 
stiU,  we  liare  the  Goths,  and  that  delightful  scene  where  they  c&teh 
Hypatia's  murderers  in  the  court-yard.  It  is  ollierwiae  when  an 
author  who  has  many  gifts,  but  not  the  narrative  gift,  is  compelled 
to  clothe  his  or  her  ideas  iu  the  garmciita  of  roniauoc.  For  example, 
speaking  of  "  Robert  Elsmcrc,"  it  is  hardly  possible  to  praise  the 
book,  without  some  slight  reserve,  as  a  novel.  One  very  promixing 
artistic  feature  it  has,  there  is  in  it  far  too  much  material.  This  is 
the  be«t  indication  that  an  author  may  one  day  produce  a  novel 
which  shall  be  a  novel  indeed,  and  good  as  a  work  of  art.  The 
material  here  is  pressed  down  and  running  over.  The  first  romance  of 
another  new  aod  not  uupopular  nutlior  h:id  the  same  cBcct.  "  Dawn," 
without  being  a  work  of  art,  had  the  material  for  a  dozen  works  of 
art,  and  so  has  '*  Robert  KUmere."  In  addition  to  the  social  and 
political  problems,  there  is  the  stufF  of  a  novel  of  society,  and  the 
stuff  of  a  novel  about  remote  country  people  uud  their  ways,  and  the 
»tnff  of  a  tale  of  nniversity  life,  and  there  are  signs  that  Mrs.  Ward 
could  write,  or  might  write,  a  good  ghost  story.  It  is  as  if  Mrs. 
Ward  had  broken  into  a  hidden  cave,  full  of  the  wealth  stored  by 
bandit  romancers,  and  had  made  too  indiacriaaiuatiDg  a  selection  from 
the  spoils  of  fiction.  All  this,  besides  its  prcn-ut  acknowledged 
interest,  is  of  good  promise  for  the  future,  when  experience  shall 
have  taught  the  art  of  "  blotting,'"  as  our  ancestors  put  it,  and  when 

I  some  fairy  adds  the  gift  of  narrative  style.     This,  perhaps,  can  be 
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improTcd,  but  can  hardly  be  improntcd.  Mnny  people  pouen  it, 
who  have  notie  of  the  knowledge,  find  oot  rcry  much  of  the  intellMl, 
of  the  author  of  "  Robert  EUmere."  At  present  her  style,  like  ihit 
of  auothcr  \cry  ingenious  ladjr,  the  author  of  "  The  I'liautom  Loier," 
is  too  much  the  style  of  Ihe  esaayist  Scientilic  cxpresnoos  occur, 
thuuf-b  certainly  not  so  frequently  as  in  Gcoi>;e  Eliot's  Ister  stones, 
iiud  there  La  a  \iiiiblc  research  of  adjectives. 

Like  Mr.  Langb&tD,  in  "  Kobeit  KUmerc/'  I  ooofess  to  a  habit  or 
reading  a  good  many  hooka  at  onre.     Among  the  hooks  I  have  ttkes, 
in  slices,  with  "  Itobert  Elsnicre,"  is  "  The  Antiquary,"  by  au  author 
whom  one  of  Mrs.  Ward's  characters  accu&cs  of  longveur*.     Bat,  u 
the  youuv  French  reriewer  said  about  Mr.  Siriuburnc's  ''  Ercchtbeiu," 
the  iunytivure  uf  Sir  Walter  are  delicious  hnffueurs.      The  pictures  of 
tlie  little  things  of  life  are  set  by  bim  ia  a  happy  aimuspbere  aad 
air  of  humour,  which  one  mitses  iu   the  »ooic<rhat  frequeot  and 
lengthy  descriptions  of  tca-driukiugs  that  delay  the  history  of"  Kobtrt 
Elsmere."     Not   that   the   author  is   without    bumoar,    and   tkn 
of  the  best  kind.      I  remember  uotbing  iu  inndern  fiction  more  true, 
uatuml,  and    amusing    than   the  dcu-xiptlou   of   the    eelf^acnlJciBg 
Catherine,  when  she  is  persuading  hcraelf  that  it  is  her  duly  not  to 
marry  ;  and  the  iodiguntiou  of  her  sister  Rose,  at  being  "  tbo  tliird 
part  of  a  moral  motive,"  and  the  vomasly  excitement  of  ber  motlicr, 
and  the  match-making  old  Mrs.  Thomburgh ;  aod  the   iadignatioa 
of  Catherine  at  having  ber  little  romance  watched  by  so  many  spec- 
tators, even  before  she  kuuns  that  the  curtain   has  riacu.      One  mar 
cry,  like  the  other  old  mau  at  the  premiere  of  the  "  Pr^-ieuses  Biili. 
culra":   "  Courage,   madume,  voilii  la  bonne  comcdic  \"     AU  thti  is 
capital,  and  might  be,  perhapv,  ctcu  better  if  the  author  were  a  little 
te»  fond  of  Catherine.      I''or,  as  another  admired  lady  frankly  adnrila 
about  ouc  of  ber  own  heroines.  Catherine  '*'  was  a  rcry  dull  nomta." 
She  was  of  the  salt  of  the  earth,  indeed — she  and   the  many   good 
Knglivhwomcu  like  her — but,  iu  hours  of  ease,  if  auch  hours  are  any 
longer  to  exist  in  daily  life,  Catherine  would  not  liave  added  to  the 
gaiety  uf  naiiuus.     Kor  am   I  sure   that  her  foil,   Rose,  ia  quite  a 
success,  though  Mr.  Oladstonc  thinks  sa    She  is  meant  for  a  "  wilfid 
English  TOEL-bud,  &et  itilh  thorns,"  but  the  thorns  arc  rather  large  aod 
prickly,      ller  gaiety  docs  cot  ecem  very  guy,  beuce  there  is  a  weak- 
neeo  in  her  pathos,  vrhen  she  is  io  lore  viib  that  exanimate  Mr. 
Langham.      Lucy  Koberts,  in   .Mr.  Trollope's   norel.  "  Kramley  Par- 
souoge,"  wa»,  pc^bBp8,  u  more  succeuful  picture  of  this  kind  of  girt. 
But  Lucy  lived  and  loved  before  Culture,  which  had  a  terrible  hoU 
OD  Bose,  and  damped  her  pretty  flippancies.    One  seldom  finds  a  Isdr 
who  is  a  humurifil   iu  "one  strait  gowa  of  vair  "   (though,   uahke 
Mr.  Swinburne's  heroine,  Koee  bud  plenty  "  laore  to  vc*r")i  <ds 
teldom  iiuds  a  kdj  who  is  a  humorist  playing  the  fiddle.    Nor  doei 
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it,  to  a  male  critic,  aecra  probable  tliat,  liarioi;  made  love  to  Lftnj:- 
ham,  nnd  Twen  smibbed  bjr  him,  Rose  would  bare  TalleQ  to  her  oltl 
love,  like  Launcvlot,  ngaio,  and  let  herself  be  jilted  on  the  second 
time  of  asking. 

Indeed,  Ki>!io  and  her  uncomfortable  lover  arc  not  alone  in  havini^ 
Culture  too  much  with  them.      L»tc  aud  soon,  sleeping  or  waking,  it 
be«et«  them :  the  essayist  overpowers  the  creator.  When  Jtobcrt  Klsmcre 
tirst  falls  very  much  iu  love  indeed,  bis  Udy  reminds  him  of  Wonls- 
worth's  Ijouitia:   and  when  he  b&s  a  kiud  of  theological  discussion 
with  her.  and   ^forgetting  Wbyte-MclviUe's  advice)  "tries  to  reason 
vi^h  hcT  as  if  she  were  a  man,"  she  rcmiuds  him  of  a  work  of  art  by 
Ponatello.      And  when  she  seems  to  begiu  to   have  doubts  herself, 
"  tlic  lantern  of  memory  flashed  a  moment  ou  the  immortal  picture 
of  Faust  and  Marguerite/'     Perhaiw  there  arc  people  who  do  aee 
their  own  lives,  even  in  momcotx  of  excitement,  through  thia  em- 
broidered gauze  of  literature  and  art.     But  can  such  people  be  of  the 
force  to  win  Socialist!!  sud    "secret-springers"  and   gas-fitters   to 
"l>elief  iu  a  Ooijicl  with  the  miraculous  dropped  out,  to  the  adoration 
of  a  iliviuc  fTf:urc  deprived  of  his   divinity?     Can  the  hungry  and 
angry   multitudes   ever  be  drawn,  above  all  by  auch   very   literary 
prcaeheni,  to  that  new,  bodile«:«  fnith  which,  apparently,  hath  oharnis 
for  minds  almost  overladen  with  the  gifts  of  human  art?      No  mau 
ran  foresee  the  way  of  the  world,  save  that  religion  or  superitition  it 
will  always  have  in  some  form.     But  it  is  hardly  credible  that  the 
shadowy  form  which  satlsfiud  a  mind  like  Zlsmerv's,  a  mind  fttled  full 
of  pictures  and   poetry,   will  ever  satisfy    the   great  world.      This, 
however,  is  touching  prematurely  on  the  serious  ihings  of  "  Robert 
lilsmcrc,"  which  we   were  trying,  first,  1o  estimate   as   a   romaocc. 
Among  the  traces  of  iucxpcricnee,  or  of  want  of  natural  gift  for 
fiction,  may  perhaps  bo  taken  the  eftect  of  mosaic.     N'o  doubt  e\cTr 
uovel  since  time  begau  has  been  a  mosaic.      The  author  fits  into  one 
picture  bits  of  eiperleuee  found  in  many  places,  in  many  yean.     The 
friends  of  Scott  discovered  his   authorship  of  the  Wavcrley   novela 
by  detecting  pieces  of  his  own  experience  in  the  smooth  and  briltiaut 
surface. 

But  the  beauty  of  a  mosaic  partly  conaista  of  the  closeness  of 
fitting  in  its  various  parts.  In  '*  Robert  Elsmere'*  the  parts  do  not 
ftlwaya  (it;  Madame  de  Nettcvillc  and  all  her  set  seem  sapcr- 
fluous,  and  are  rough  in  the  joinings.  Not  that  Robert  KIsmere, 
when  he  began  to  be  a  founder  of  a  religion,  would  have  kept  ont  of 
T»ndon  society;  he  would  have  joyed  in  it,  like  Edward  In'ing, 
of  whom  he  partly  reminds  one.  Still,  the  jtinctura  is  not  vaUida. 
7s'' or  (though  the  conduct  of  the  story  demands  it)  is  one  satisHed 
with  the  soul  of  a  sceptical  cosmopolitan  eoUe^  don  (if  fancy  can 
paint  a  cosmopolitaD  do»)  in  the  body  of  an  English  aqoire.     But 
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the  Ifast  artistic  joining  are  ia  the  perwn  and  chu-acter  of  Mr. 
Langbam,  tlie  laggard  io  lore  who  won,  iritbout  aeekiag  it.  the  bean 
or  tbc  impetuous  Bom.     Here  is  the  dewiiptioa  of  this  no&deacri^: 

"Bcinftti  tcholnr  of  c«tiBid«rablc  tminonco,  it  pleased  liim  to  assmu  eg 
all  qtt«Biioii8  on  cxnttptnilin?  degree  of  ipionnce;  and  tli«  wMg*  of  tb> 
college  STcrred  ttint  wiicii  nxkcd  if  it  rained,  or  if  colI<N:tion*  look  plncc  on  net 
jmd  smdi  a  dsf,  it  was  pain  und  (^ief  to  him  to  have  to  allirai  pouurri^, 
without  iiuolificfttions,  that  eo  it  was. 

"  Sccli  «  mnn  WRS  not  very  likely,  oof  would  Iiave  tliongbt,  to  captivate  n 
ar<Ient,  impuJsive  bnr  ]ikt<  Eltinere.  Edwnrd  Ijuigham,  howcrer,  nntvid^ 
staiidiTig  undergrsduatA  tAici,  wm  a  very  remarkablo  person.  In  the  tini 
place,  ho  WHS  ponHcaied  of  exceptional  pcnoniil  bcauly.  Ilia  coluunag  wu 
vividly  black  iind  while,  chiH'ly  curling  Jt^-t-lilack  hair  imil  Iiiik  lilnck  fttt 
eootrattiDf*  with  a  pnln,  eliMr  complexion  and  even,  xrhit#  teoih.  So  fa'U 
had  the  dhsracteristica  which  oerlain  Iriduneo  shore  with  moet  SpuiisAi, 
But  the  Celtic  or  Iherian  brilliance  was  b^blanced  by  a  cJaaMcal  d«licscy  mi 
preeiKion  of  fvatnro.  Ho  Imd  the  brow,  tho  now,  tlio  upper  lip,  the  Andy 
moulded  chin,  which  belong  to  tbc  more  revere  and  (ptTitaal  Greek  ly|>t.~ 

Tn  the  changes  aud  cbauccs  of  the  world  I  myaclf  happen  to  but 
met  scholars  who  assumed  "  an  exasperating  degreo  of  iguDrante," 
aim  other  arhotan   who  "  possessed  exceptional  personal    beantv," 
wbonc  (Colouring  was  Cc! to-Iberian,  and  the  rest      But  the  difhcitllj 
is  to  tmdcrstand  liuv  into  the  Cclto-lbcriau  body  (which  has  alirsyi 
abnndanrc  of  tcmpcrancnt  and  aoimatiou)  could  be  infused  the  tpirit 
(if  it  can  he  called  apiritl  of  a  pottering,  dawdling,  fustidious,  timiil 
college  doQ.     That  kind  exists,  of  course,  but  not  in  CcUo-IberiLu 
bodies    of   exceptional    personal    beauty.       Thus   the   conduct   aad 
ebarartcr  at  "Mr.  Langbam  fwho  has  points  in  common  with  Mr. 
Paul  Koiidelct,  but  who  ncTcr  would  have  had  tbc  pluck  to  prapoir, 
tike  Mr.  Hondelct,  to  an  heiress)  become  mcrcdiblix      H  ia  caac  is  mort 
a  physiological  than   n  p<<yrhnlo^cal  caae,  for  with  bis  physique  he 
could  not  have  been  the  kiod  of  person  be  is  in  the  story.     Ae  Buayaa 
said  nhen  accused  of  certain  offoncce,  so  the  outer  b«ng  of  Mr.  Lani- 
hnm  might  have  repliod  tu  critics  of  bis  charatHer  and  conduct,  "  Tbev 
know  me  not,  I  am  not  Ibe  man."    This  has  the  advantage  of  being  s 
■cieiitific  objection  and  bused  on  obvioua  facta  of  temperament. 

Pcrbapa  enough  of  objections,  which  arc  uot  urged  in  rain  (ben 
or  vlscwbcre)  if  they  induce  the  author  of  "  Robert  Elsincre  "  to 
condense,  to  concentrate  herself,  to  cut  away,  as  it  vcre,  the  profoiioo 
of  undergroiTth,  to  tbiti  her  woods,  and  leave  the  best  things  stanilinc 
clear,  Tieible,  and  isolated.  It  iseounuel  that  other  excellent  wrtlcn 
of  a  different  bumour  need,  no  less  Ihau  Airs.  Ward.  So  the  conceited 
critic  thinkii,  and  then  it  occuni  to  him  that  tho  vury  triviatiiies  of 
one  author,  the  very  btutt'  humour  of  another  which  Ae  would  abolish, 
are  cxartly  what  many  of  their  students  most  enjoy.  Mr.  BnmUc 
said  (and  many  now  agree  with  him)  that  the  law  was  "  a  Am," 
PerhapB  the  critic  ia  in  tbc  e&mc  estate,  and  tbc  uotqI,  wbea  he  bad 
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tcred  it  to  his  min<},  mtgfat  t>«,  va  the  French  iadr  said  of  Cbapelain's 
lia  Pueeile  "  '*  perfect,  and  perfectly  unreadable."  Judgrng  bv  tbo 
ovels  which  reriewera  have  vritten,  from  Mr.  G.  H,  Lewes's  "  B«n- 
lOrpe"  upwartls.  I  am  iuclined  to  tliiuk  that  this  is  highly  probable, 
ut  &  critic  must  be  criticising,  though  uo  kiod  of  author,  when  he 
attempts  original  work,  is  le&a  tolerant  of  criticism. 

All  this  time  ve  have  bcea  kecpiug  ofl'  the  theology  of  "  Rolwrt 
jElamerc,"  and  I  confess  that  I  approach  it  vithout  cnthtiai&sm. 
rFor,  after  all,  any  novel  written  to  make  a  theological  poiut^  to 
advocate  theological  ideas,  i»  a  tract.  One  may  except  Miss  Sclirciner'a 
**  Story  of  a  South  African  Farm."  Thia  novel,  which  begins  so  -well, 
«nd  tackles  Belief,  aa  it  were,  on  Grat  principles,  has  no  theological 
point  to  make,  no  new  system  to  advocate.  It  is,  litcraJIy,  Vox 
ptamantts  in  Deaerlo,  a  voice  clamonring  in  the  desert  of  the  African 
'Vetdt,  complaining,  under  that  iron  «ky,  on  those  loDg  wastes,  that 
OoD  19  unsearchable.  But  it  ends  in  trivialities  that  would  aatonivh 
'^  reader  of  penny  fiction,  aa  when  a  young  man  drcssn  like  s  youn^ 
Woman  that  he  may  nurse  the  unbelieving  lady  of  his  heart  in  lier 
last  illness.  This  incredulous  heroine  has  a  lore  affair,  has  even  a 
1>aby,  and  refuses  to  marry  its  father — why  ?  One  scarcely  nndcr- 
■tanda.  It  is  like  the  conduct  of  the  mother  of  Caudidc,  for  which 
the  reader  may  cousult  that  famed  hi&torinu,  Lc  D^ctcur  iUIph. 
Yet  this  bchariour  is  imitated  by  the  hcroiac  of  another  romance  of 
Belief,  "  The  New  Antigone."  Now  that  is  a  Catholic  tracL  The 
point  is  that  Hippolyta  insisted,  for  moral  reasons,  uu  living  with  her 
lover  without  marr\-iug  him.  aud  would  not  listen  to  the  poor  mau'i 
■rgumrnts  in  favour  of  what  wc  still  consider  a  holy  eatatc.  ThoD 
Hippolyta,  after  many  moving  pasiages,  hears  the  sermon  of  an 
eloquent  Catholic  priest  and  is  converted  en  bloc,  and  repents  of  all 
ber  inconsiderate  conduct.  The  novel  ends,  of  course,  in  the  author's 
opinion  turning  out  to  be  the  right  sort  of  opinion.  Kven  so  cuds 
"  Itobert  Elsmerc."  Having  lost  his  faith  in  sll  that  is  called 
"  miraculous  "  in  Christianity,  Mr.  Elsmere  is  as  convinced  as  ever  that 
ihe  remains  of  his  U'lief  are  "  the  truth."  He  actually  calls  them 
"  the  truth."  He  founds  a  new  sect,  with  a  form  of  llicism  which 
he  pn^fcra,  and  then  he  dicn,  and  his  works  abide  aflcr  him.  The 
novel  becomes  a  tract,  iu  so  far  as  it  offers  us  a  new  form  of  belief  as 
&  tenable  aod  desirable  form  :  a  probable  subetttutc  for  ordinary 
Christianity. 

It  i<t  common  to  hear  people  argue  that,  unless  you  accept  their 
opinions  YOU  have  nothing  before  you  but  a  ffUgsade  into  Atheism. 
Ijuekily,  human  nature  is  not  thus  coustituted.  There  is  not  one 
lonely  shelf  oF  ruck  wlicrcou  to  huild  a  fcslv  liurg,  and  then  a  slope 
of  ice  descending  into  an  abyss.  There  arc  hundreds  of  shelves  and 
landing-placca  with  churches  and    chapels  on  every  one   of  them. 
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ErcD  on  Mr.  IlerberE  Spencer's  ledge  tl 
cathedral,  and  an  nltar  to  nn  tinknowAble  I 
or  prcaohi^r  irlio  lUstjres  tis  that  his  ledge; 
ire  uc«l  not  reply.  From  the  mountain  d 
ridges,  ring  the  loan^r  bclU,  all  inviting  tu  1 
Elsmcrc  prcfrrrcd  hiii  oirn,  Tery  natumlly 
ifbich  he  makes  his  confeisioii  and  recites  1 


"  Robert  atooA  atill,  and  with  htn  hundii  locki 
larm^  Uku  tb«  Tmiw  of  a  blind  man  towards  a  wi 
went  through  s  desperate  catvcbUm  of  htinwlf. 

"  '  /*■>  I  heliae  m  Oo<l !  Surely,  surely  I  "I 
trurt  in  Him  I  "  1^1  lelitrr  in  Oirixl  i  Yef,i 
til*  symbol  In  u«  Woctdrus  of  all  iliingshMraDj 
pledge  of  theinviiible  lifo  o(  lh«  Epirit — wilb  all 

"'DHiintAe  Mitn-Ood,  the  Word  from  Ebd 
Clirint,  in  n  risen  and  ai(C(*iided  Jemiti,  in  the  livl 
for  thfl  live*  of  Hiii  doomed  hrfttbrcn  ? ' 

"  IIo  naitcd,  conscious  that  it  was  the  crisis  t 
in  him,  ss  though  articulated  one  by  one  by  an  i 
vocnblA  meaning.  j 

"  '  Ev«ry  liiiman  nml  in  which  the  roi«e  of  \ 
cfiually  with  icaiu  of  Naxaretb,  the  diriue  aoi 


Tbia  is  enough  for  him,  but  no  argun 
enough  for  cvcrjboily.  "  Miracles  do  not' 
dcfiue  a  miracle  first.  If  miracles  do  uot  hi 
they  don't.  As  .loab  snys  to  SnnI,  c'tst  fi 
thitigs  wc  call  miraculous  not  occur?  Th* 
raouy,  and,  in  epitt?  of  the  opiaions  of  M 
^Ir.  Laiigham,  and  of  the  ingenious  Davio 
Paine  (who  really  knew  as  much  about 
of  tlicm),  many  perfectly  sane  ])ersona 
negative.  An  artisan  in  Mrs.  Ward's  rfl 
is  good  enough  for  "Mr.  EUmerc  in  good  i 
Mr.  Ebmcrc  sflvn,  "  let  Grey's  trust  au8i 
ananera  for  Mr  Grey  ?  VrHiat  waa  go 
to  me  not  incredible,  and  people  in  this' 
converted  to  the  negatives  of  Mr.  Etsmcni 
arguing  that  human  nature  will  ulwaya 
chance,"  ercn  if  it  be  au  ufT-chaucc.  Thi 
if  you  like,  phenomena,  »piritunl  or  matcri 
Gxpericuee,  which  cauuot  be  disproved. 
pure  Theism  cannot  be  disproved:  ml 
people  nlio  cling  to  miracles  can  say,  at  lea 
opinion.  Elsmcrc  ia  much  exerciaed  with  t 
rcction  of  our  Lord,  wbicli  he  abandons  aa 
auch  topics,  aboTC  all  in  the  review  of  a  uo 
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distasteful  to  me.  But  I  can  readily  suppose  that,  m  to  tliU  matter. 
Belief  lias  not  uttered  her  last  worila  uor  publiiiLDd  her  latest  argu- 
ment. If  this  be  80,  "miriiclcs"  are  no  more  ilisproveid,  nor 
di&proTahlc,  thau  was  the  shade  of  Thcistic  opinion  irbicb  satUllcd 
Dlsmere. 

Here  a  point  occurs  on  whieh  we  may  easily  do  injustice  to  tlie 
coDdoct  of  the  story.     Mr.  Gladstone  has  rcm&rkcd  that  Kobcrt  is 
very  easily  upset  by  the  Squire's  book  and  the   Squire's    talk,  that 
he  nerer  strikes  a  blow  for  his  creed.    This  was  my  opinJou,  too,  on  a 
fint  and  hasty  reading.    We  are  showu,  agaiu  aud  agaia.  that  BoherC 
was  a  clever  man,  that  lie  had  read  very  widely,  that  he  was,  even  in 
early  days,  a  master  of  "all  the  stock  apologetic  arguments."      Well, 
one  asked,  when  he  was  assailed  by  the  stock  objections,  questions  of 
the  date  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  the  authorship  of  the  Gospels,  aod  so 
forth,  why  did  he  not  use  the  stock  defences  V    If  he  was  so  cuoning  of 
fence,  if  lie  knew  the  parries  long  before,  be  must  also  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  feints  and  lunges.     There  has  been  discovered 
uo  new  secret  botte  [for  Robert  was  not  overcome  by  Darwinism),  the 
hero  of  Mr.  Froudc's  "  Nemesis  of  Faith  "  (1849)  knew  the  objections 
to  the  authority  and  autbcuticity  of  Scripture  forty  years  ago.      He 
had  not   before   htm    the    last  fresh    theory    of  Daniel,    the    latest 
*' slicing"  (as  Jllr.  Gladatoue  says  whea  Uomer  Is  in  question)  of  tbo 
Pentateuch  or  of  Uaiah.      But  "  in  the  name  of  Heaven,"  says  Mr. 
Fronde's  flute-playing  sceptical  curate,  "  what  is  the  history  of  these 
books  which  we  call  the  Old  Testament  ?  **     He,  like  Laugham,  like 
£Umere,  wcut  straight  at  the  question  of  "  testimony,"     "  No  one 
knows  who  the  authors  were  of  the  greater  part  of  them,  nor  even  at 
what  date  they  were  written.     They  make  no  claim  to  be  inspired 
tbenuelTcs ;  at  least  the  prophets  made  no  such  claim  ;  before  the 
Captivity  there  was  no  collection  at  all."     As  to  the   Pentateuch, 
"  there  is  no  doubt  ut  all  that  it  was  written,  or  at  least  compiled 
into   its   present  form,  long,  loug  after."     And  so  forth.      Robert 
Elsmerc  should  have   knowu  all    this,  if  be  did  not.     It   does  not 
much  matter  what  theory  of  the  dates,  the  authorship,  or  compilation 
of  the  books  M.  Heuau  prefers  at  any  givcu  moment.      Anybody  who 
bas  followed  the  Homeric  questiuu,  kuows  pretty  well  what  value  to 
place  ou  the  judgment  of  the  learned  and  oa  their  myriad  raare's- 
nesta.     But  the  Squire's  book  on  "  The  Use  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  New  "  quite  beat  and  bowled  out  ilobert  Ii^lsmere. 

Considering  this,  one  thought,  at  a.  Urst  reading,  that  Ilobert 
I^Ismerc's  faith  was  ruined  by  arguments  with  which  he,  and  all 
educated  men,  must  loug  have  been  perfectly  familiar.  But  this 
were  u.  hard  and  mistaken  criticism.  Mrs.  Ward  sbows  plainly  that 
Robert  had  long  been  unconsciously  sickening,  as  it  were,  for  an 
attack  of  acepticiem.     The  Squire  and  his  book  ooly  brought  the 
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diieue  to    the   Bucf&cc.     The  fereriah  pli 

cu«siotk  with  bis  coDscicnce  and  himself  isl 

o£  £lioicrp,  nnd  is  poirerfully  anil  admirablyj 

in  body  sloA   mind,  orerburdcnedj  overvix 

Newcomc,  Rdvisctl    ancrticism,   which    llr.  j 

Mrs.  \Vard  compares  £Umcn:'a  case  to  Bu 

the  rerge,  if  not  oFer  the  Tergo,  of  religtt 

are  mucli  akin.     Buiijan  vras  advised  to  "  di 

the  girls."     In  a  len  Early  JCnglisb  form,  J 

advice.     He  needed  a  year's  holiday  (withtfl 

(he  did  try  pike),  mid  golf.     He  was  nut  j 

theological  problems,    lie  was  io  a  fever  of; 

to  whether  he  was  not  trifliniE  with  his  coomi 

an  intolerable  thing.    He  was  not  alone  in  ll 

has  introduced  into  her  novel  a  type  resemli 

Grey,  a  lay  tutor  who  preaches  lay  sermooi 

by  Mrs.  Ward  to  hnvc  entertained  the  opiaioi 

themselves  to  her  hero.*      Perhaps  she  maj 

the  case  of  other  students  of  Biblical  evicU 

goins  fiir  in  EUmere'g  couraCj  turned  back  01 

knows  what  happier  haven  Elsmere  might  hari 

himself  a  chance —  , 

"  Tbs  old  iH«d  not  b«  tborafon 

All,  bruther  men.— nor  yrt  lU 

Howerrr  (and  it  is  a  coDfliderahlc  complimei 
Robert  KUmerc  as  if  he  had  beun  a  lire  fiol 
iu  a  tale,  hound  to  point  the  author's  man 
oonclusionn.  "  Robert  Klsmcrc  "  will  be  rci 
people,  who,  while  the  ideas  abniit  the  Boo] 
M.  Itenau's  and  in  similar  works,  would  hi 
them.  Probably  their  heliofs  will  be  shakos 
that  they  will  be  lucky  enongh  to  tind  anothi 
foot  as  promptly  as  did  Mrs.  Ward's  hero. 
avoid  his  feverish  haste,  and  give  time  a  oha 
l^U^]ere  wnsj  indeed,  extremely  fortuitati 
on  the  darkling  waters  of  diacunsion,  tub  It 
raoilom  there,  he  mined  his  bartj^uc,  but  ( 
as  richly  stored  as  the  famouH  wreck  oj 
cobtaiued  all  that  be  really  needed  for  tli 
life.      As  a  matter  of  temperament,  he  woq 

*  the  nvicwcr  lisppoaoil  to  bg  at  Oxford  wlien  s  tut« 
li^wt,  «coMinnal1f  prMcVisd  Uy  itMUiflnii  lo  hi*  ]>n|iilaj 
iMturaB,  and  a  iMer  of  liia  wnting^  1  tlionght  hw  iofli 
liberal  orthotliity,  tbat  his  mdeavour  wn>  to  lind  a  way 
Im  crmLli]!}.  Hia  mebiphyiica  wero  certainly  full  of  « 
uot  lliL'  [itftce  to  tliftcnts  tGe  rout  nor  bis  worki 
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liind  of  life,  wluttevcr  bifl  opiuions.  AVLat  pure  religion  and  un- 
defiled  \s,  according  to  the  miiid  of  the  Apostle  Jnmes,  wc  knoWf 
and,  without  ctcd  his  remaining  stock  of  Thuism,  of  that  religion 
Klsmere  would  have  been  a  follower.  But,  if  ve  aire  to  ttpettlc  only 
of  beliefs,  for  what  lo^ciJ  reasoii  should  he  have  stojiped  iu  the 
glisiade  just  where  he  did  atop?  For  uo  logical  reason;  man  is  a 
reasoning  but  not  n.  logical  ftnimiJ.  Granting  EUmere's  character, 
he  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  next  new  book,  the  next  sceptical  squire 
with  a  work  on  the  Evolution  of  lleligion.  Ttii»  is  a  topic  to  which 
I  hare  given  some  attention.  One  has  to  allow  for  personal  prejudioes 
and  prepossesaiouH,  but  I  confess  that,  iu  my  opinion,  the  study  does 
not  incritabl}'  lead  to  disbelief  Iu  the  necessity  and  ultimate  truth 
and  triumph  of  Paith.  JBut  it  is  pluiu  that  the  comparative  study 
oF  reUgion  may  be  so  handled  as  to  show  that  all  creeds  arc  gradually 
modified  survivals  of  primitive  illusions,  dreams,  impressions  of  a 
creature  "moving  abont  in  worlds  not  realised."  Suppose  Mr. 
Kismere  had  taken  up  the  study,  aud  taken  it  up  by  that  handle, 
what  would  have  become  of  his  Theism  and  his  new  sect?  Ke 
would  have  becu  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  anthropological  squtre  who 
came  along  with  a  work  ou  "  The  Savage  Origins  of  Theism."  Then, 
what  an  attitude  would  hare  been  his,  when  he  had  to  tell  his  New 
Brotherhood,  and  his  most  unfortunate  wife^  that  be  had  been  reodiug 
a  Dew  book,  and  had  altered  his  opinions  I 

The  most  poi^'uaut  parts  of  "  Robert  Elsmere/'  the  scenes  almost 
too  paioful  to  be  dwelt  upon,  must  carefully  and  sympathetically 
drawn,  display  the  relations  between  the  heroj  after  his  change  of  mind, 
and  his  wife.  As  a  rule,  iu  actual  experience,  husband  and  wife  fiud 
theological  diifcrcncca  very  tritliug  and  unconsidered  affairs.  They 
do  not  want  to  argue,  and  go  their  own  ways.  But  Mrs.  Elsmere 
was  an  uucom promising  saint  of  the  Puritan  persuasion,  and  her 
aileut  misery  is  a  thing  not  to  be  read  about  without  pain.  The 
position  is  not  like  that  of  the  clergyman  who  renounces  his  orders, 
in  Mrs.  Gaskell's  "  North  and  South,"  and  of  Aw  wife.  She  merely 
sighed  after  the  (Icsh-pots,  the  respectability,  the  pleasant  parsonage 
in  the  New  Forest.  But  Catherine  £lsmere  was  a  bom  Puritan,  and 
the  foea  of  her  belief  were  her  own  foes. 

"Your  historical  Christ,  Kobert,  will  never  win  souls,"  she  says. 
**  If  He  was  God,  every  word  you  speak  will  insult  Him.  If  He  was 
man,  He  was  not  a  good  man." 

That  is  put  "  plump  aud  squarely."  Indeed,  Mrs.  Elsmere  might 
have  applied  to  the  New  Testament  Grotc's  exposure  of  the  absurdity 
of  seeking  to  Gad  history  in.  the  Greek  heroic  age  by  simply  droppiuK 
the  myths  and  miracles.  Every  one  will  discover  a  different  historical 
deposit  in  the  New  Testament,  oa  in  Homer.  But  auch  argumcuts  were 
sot  in  her  way.    Robert's  answer  was  a  iotvitur  amtulando.    "Covae 
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and  see,' '  w&e  all  he  said.  iVIat,  where  are  wc  to  walk,  vhcrc  can  ve  go 
forth  into  the  wilderness  and  see  this  moral  miracle?  The  war  of  opioioa 
is  only  ended  by  death,  and  Qeilhcr  yields.  la  Mr.  Froude's  gloomy 
theological  romance^  the  sceptical  clergyman  makes  love  to  a  nurrtcd 
lady,  dcacrt^  her  in  a^oy  of  mind  when  her  child  ia  drowned,  intcnili 
to  commit  snicidc,  is  checked  hr  a  Catholic  priest,  is  reconverted  to 
Catholicism,  retires  into  a  monastery,  and  becomes  a  sceptic  agaiil 
The  last  end  of  Kobert  Jflsmerc  Is  Ices  unhopeful  than  that,  thoBjIi 
be  has  to  resist  bis  wife's  attempts  to  wia  him  ba^^k  to  bis  old  creed  od 
bia  death-bed.  He  "  did  not  ta^U  much  of  immortality,  of  reunion.  It 
was  like  a  scrupulous  child  that  dares  not  take  for  granted  more  than 
its  father  has  allowed  it  to  know."  Some  time  earlier  he  woahl  han 
bcUcitMl  that  wc  arc  allowed  to  know  a  good  deal.  No  religion  tbu 
did  not  say  as  much  has  been  a  lasting  cement  of  human  aocicty.  It 
is  rcuuiou  after  this  life  that  wc  really  want,  the  rest  is  notbtug.  If 
the  new  thin  Theism  is  dubious  about  this,  then  one  might  ratbei 
d«Bire  %  cataclysm  of  creeds,  and  society,  the  disappeannoe  of 
ciYilizatioD,  the  return  to  barbarism^  to  the  open  air,  to  miraclei,  ud 
to  Hope,  than  predict  success  fur  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  "  Robot 
Elsmerc."     But  about  the  future  of  mankind,  who  dares  play  tbe 


seer  ?      And 
prophets." 


about   our    own    "  soon    shall   wc    know  better    thta 


Andbew  Lasg. 
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IT  scfmR  likely  tliat  if  count  were  made  to-dny  there  wouW 
be  found  in  the  Industrial  Schools  auil  Kcformatories  of  the 
State,  in  the  Homes  and  Refuges  of  charitable  societies,  and  at  Urge 
in  towns  and  cities,  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  class  of  cliildreu 
who  make  a  living  in  the  streets.  Did  average  mortality  pm'atl 
amongst  such  cbildreni  there  would  be  almuat  twenty  thousand  more, 
but  these  arc  prematurely  dead.  This  is  not  a  small  figure,  and  the 
lot  of  those  who  are  etiU  within  the  control  of  their  parents — for  the 
most  part  ill-living  parents — is  as  much  a  scandal  to  the  land  «a  it  is 
pitiahle  in  itself. 

The  majority  of  street  children  maintain  their  parents,  partly  or 
wholly,  as  well  as  themselves.  Mauy  oolr  iudircctty  maintain  the 
father,  rtlieviiig  him  of  rcut  and  nifc-kcep.  His  wages  he  spcndo  ou 
himself.  These  scarcely  ever  eulTcr  more  than  the  hardship  of  un- 
natural and  protracted  toil.  AVhcrc  both  parents  have  to  be  kept,  there 
is  almost  inToriably  a  wcarj-iug  repetition  of  threalcuiugs  to  keep  the 
tired  child  at  work,  and  blowK  wheu  the  all-day  effort  in  the  streets 
has  failed  to  bring  the  required  money. 

To  his  parents  such  a  child  is  a  valuable  slave.  Before  he  is 
fully  grown,  even  while  still  suffering  from  child  silmeuts,  whcu 
the  stones  under  his  hare  feet  arc  frozen,  before  his  young  bones  are 
set — all  becautc  mauy  people,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  pity  an  ex- 
posed child  that  is  so  frail  and  young — he  ia  sent  out  to  wander,  to 
plead]  to  pester,  to  get  thrust  out  of  the  way  aud  cursed  by  some, 
to  get  for  luH  light-bos  the  penny  for  which  all  the  joy  and  health 
of  bis  childhood  are  being  sold.     He  is  a  sl&ve  of  slaves. 

Over  aud  over  again  has  this  state  of  things  heeu  dcuouoced  by 
newspapers  of  all  schools   of  politics;  by  Society  papers;  by  nil  the 
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paper*  of  the  Cbnrche« ; — xa  luaumption  raniiing  tlirough  tliem  &il 
that  tlie  lair  on  the  matter  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  tlut  the  fidt 
lii-H  with  some  admiDiBtrative  body.  Vet  it  hu  never  been  ila&lt 
with,  nor  even  attempted  to  be  dealt  witb,  as  a  State  qautira. 
Sixty  years  ago  the  Kn^Iiah  Parliamcot  legislated  for  the  protectioo 
of  the  lower  nnimaU  from  cruelty,  without  either  political  or  monet 
reason,  bnt  solely  out  of  compassion  for  anininls  and  regard  for  t&eir 
capucity  of  sufTering ;  but  to  this  day  Parlinmeut  has  not  done  b 
much  for  the  little  human  animal,  which  n  as  dependent,  as  weak, 
and  more  capable  of  suffering,  though  both  political  and  BQacdil 
reasons  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  it  Without  resorting  to  thethort, 
ready,  and  eternally  true  maxim  of  faith,  that  wliat  is  justice  to  dc 
least  is  alfo,  all  round  and  in  the  long  run,  wise  always  aait  to 
ercrybody,  legislation  againat  cruelty  to  children  is  justified  by 
great  economic  facts  which  arc  obvious  and  ghiring,  eren  to  tlie 
science  which  acts  only  upoa  sight. 

The  London  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cmelty  to  Children  \a 
now,  after  three  years  of  close  study  of  these  slave  children  ia  their 
actual  daily  life,  prepared  a  Bill  for  their  relief.  Its  most  important 
proTision  is  to  make  it  a  penal  offence  to  send  a  child  into  the  streets 
to  begt  either  openly,  or  tinder  pretence  of  tinging  or  playing,  or 
Bwepping  n  crossing,  or  hawking;  and,  in  order  to  make  tbto  pn- 
vision  effective,  it  also  proposes  to  punish  any  one  who  sends  a  chiJrl 
nnder  fourteen  to  sing  or  play,  or  sweep,  or  hawk,  in  the  streets  at 
night,  or  a  child  under  ten  by  day  or  night.  Parents  and  guardiini 
are  to  bo  made  responsible  for  allowing  children  to  do  any  of  these 
things. 

The  principle  of  these  provisions  is  the  right  of  dependent  children 
to  endurable  lives.  Fifty  years  ntgo  it  received  its  application  t« 
small  workers  in  brickfields,  mines,  factories,  and  chimneys.  Advanced 
at  first  by  wholesome  human  instinct,  it  has  at  length  received  coo- 
firmation  of  experience,  and  has  passed  into  the  creed  of  political 
science.  The  economic  prophecies  of  the  advocates  of  this  once  called 
"  grandmotherly  le^slation  "  have  been  all  fulfilled,  and  arc  to  be  aeea 
abroad  in  our  streets,  while  the  fears  of  its  "anti-Knttmental" 
enemies  hare  all  died  a  natural  death,  and  nov  lie  in  peaceful  gravei 
in  forgotten  "  Hansards/'  The  political  soundness  of  the  principle  » 
settled.  It  only  remains  to  make  its  application  extend  to  the 
school,  the  theatre,  the  street,  the  home.  Wherever  a  weak  and  hcl|^ 
less  child  may  be  submitted  to  tyranny  and  made  to  do  what  is 
torture,  there  law  must  stand  up  for  it  and  forbid.  If  tbc  parcnti 
will  not  do  justice  from  natural  feeliug,  they  must  be  made  to  do  it 
in  leas  desirable  but  not  less  eOicicnt  ways. 

Possibly  even  among  politicians  who  hold  with  o«  that  the  Stan 
should  forbid  a  big-limbed,  arbitrary  man  to  have  his  way  witb  ■> 
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and  bdpleu  cHH,  tKera  are  some  who  will  draw  the  Hue  at 
the  man  who  is  a  purest  They  rcjiudiate  nil  legal  intcrforcnc-c  vritli  tbo 
rclattou  of  father  and  sod.  Hiit  an  a  principle,  at  least,  ihc  protest  is 
too  late.  Alroadr  is  a  father  forbidden  to  employ  bia  own  »oa  io  his 
factory  save  under  condittoDs  oq  which  he  mar  employ  auybody 
else's  fton  (31)  &.  40  Vict.  chap.  "9).  Already  is  a  father  forbidden  to 
give  his  child  hulidaya  axcept  ou  the  days  wliieh  sabool  authorities  sball 
appoint,  or  to  make  bim  a  half-timer  except  by  the  school  committee's 
permisaiou  (3D  &:  >W  Vict.  chap.  (9).  Already  is  lie  forbidden  to  give 
bim  strychnine,  or  to  starve  him  (81  &  33  Vict.  chap.  123),  or  to 
•commit  an  assault  upon  Kim  (34  &  25  Vict,  chap,  100).  I'reccdcut, 
•tlca^t,  and  ample  precedent,  is  oa  the  side  of  the  new  proposal.  It 
is  but  tfao  carrying  of  the  principle  to  its  logical  issue. 

fiut  more,  tlic  provision  itself  has  been  settled.  Parliament  has 
passed  and  the  Crown  has  approved  certain  local  Acts  of  Parliament 
which  are  t(>*day  in  force  (chietly  in  Seotland,  we  believe)  whicb 
pro\'idc  for  interference  with  parents  by  similar  regulations.  In 
Itundon  itself,  through  the  agency  of  the  School  Hoard,  ILOOO 
parents  have  bccu  deprived  of  the  custody  of  their  destitute  and 
vagrant  children,  nith  an  equally  large  number  who.  have  voluD-  \ 
tarily  foregone  it.  -^ 

lu  faoc  of  the  testimony  of  every  man  who  cornea  iu  direct  contact 
with  these  little  victims — not  in  the  utrcet,  but  when  they  ore  done-for, 
little,  GuiTcriag,  dying  things,  on  floors  of  attics  and  cellars,  and  in 
hospital  beds — it  will  not  be  easy,  surely  it  will  scarcely  be  possible, 
to  secure  for  parents  the  continued  right  to  drive  a  child  into  tbe 
street  at  will ;  whilst  in  the  matter  of  sending  it  to  a  properly 
appointed  warmed  and  hghlcd  factory,  or  to  outings  at  nutttag  and 
f>amcs  at  cricket,  that  right  must  be  limited  by  the  national  law. 
Surely  the  street  bolucanst  to  this  pre-eminent  Moloch  of  "  parental 
right "  has  been  otTercd  all  too  long  already. 

Many  of  our  corporations  have  tried  to  protect  these  children  by 
means  of  bye-laws.  Manchester  entered  into  conflict  with  its  hawker- 
drivers  in  1KU3.  Urititol,  Ilirmingbam,  Ijciccster,  Nottingham,  and 
Bradford  followed  it«  example  in  1383.  Liverpool  and  Cardiff 
joined  iu  in  1884,  and  Kcwcastlo-upoU'Tyno  iu  18Si>.  But  in  all 
these  places,  tbOHo  who  were  convincod  that  the  bye-laws  were 
in  themselves  just  and  good,  saw  grave  reasons  for  doubting  the 
legality  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  were  made ;  and  this  au- 
ccrtninty,  and  some  actual  disputes  between  certain  of  the  Courts  and 
corporations,  paraly^^cd  action.  At  length,  all  doubt  has  been  solved 
by  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  In  the  early  part  of  last  yeai',  the 
police  of  Newcastlc-upou-Tyoc  proaecuted  one  Lochrano,  tbe  parent 
of  two  childreD,  for  causing  one  of  them,  who  was  imdcr  eight,  to 
sell  at  all,  and  the  other^  who  was  under  twelve^  to  sell  after  ten  at 
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night.  Tlie  borongli  magbtratcs,  holding  tJiat  ibc  byc-lkn  db^ 
wbicli  Ibe  proceccUags  were  Ukeu  were  inTolld,  rcftuod  to  coDTict 
Lochr&uc. 

A  case  was  stat«d  for  tbe  Wigli  Court,  aod  tbe  Court  bdd  thtt 
whatever  the  hardship  the  children  might  be  sufTering,  and  ho«i- 
erer  desirable  it  might  be  that  there  should  !»  such  regublioiis  u 
the  corporatiou  had  made  for  child  protection,  it  h«l  no  legal  right  to 
maker  tbem.  The  pover  rested  in  it  to  regulate  street  traffic  did  nol 
authorize  it  to  make  rcgulationa  in  the  interests  of  childrco.  The 
provbions  of  the  Factory  Act,  for  instance,  could  not  be  etnbodicdia 
bye-laiTB.  Any  mere  interests  of  traffic  vbicb  demaoded  tho  cs- 
elusioa  of  children  from  the  strents  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  more 
ccrtnitily  demanded  their  exclusion  in  the  busy  hour  of  uouu.  Nor 
could  the  fact  that  a  child  carried  a  tray  of  matches,  or  was  ill-a»od 
or  hnngry,  render  its  presence  in  the  streets  any  special  danger  to 
trafHc.  Danger  arose  from  all  children  or  from  none.  The  only 
interests  in  which  the  local  Act  empowered  corporations  to  proceed 
did  not  permit  any  recogoitioD  of  the  occupation  or  the  coadition  of 
a  child,  because,  in  recoguiziog  it,  they  vcrc  not  acting  in  tbe  iotemti 
ofTehicle  drivera.  There  was  no  special  risk  of  running  orer  child- 
hawkerv,  and  any  child  might  be  in  tlie  streets.  The  bye-laws  w«c 
therefore  not  made  under  the  powers  of  the  Local  Act  as  to  trafiic. 
nor  were  they  such  as  came  under  the  meaning  of  "  good  govemmont 
of  the  town,"  and  they  were  therefore  invalid. 

Odcc  for  all,  tbe  dispute  between  corporation  and  Court  is  aettlod. 
By  one  stroke  of  the  pen  the  child-bawkcr  regulalioua  of  Bristol, 
Birmingham,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  Bradford,  Liverpool,  Cardii, 
and  Newcastle- Qpon-Tyne  are  trussed  out,  and  all  the  snppos,ed  rigbt 
of  erenr  corporation  in  the  land  to  ioterfere  od  behalf  of  tfas 
child-hawker  is  crossed  out  too.  Its  slavery  is  legal,  and  will  be 
maintained  by  the  Cronn,  save  when  it  causes  carters  iacoavenieoce 
or  is  dangerous  to  a  cab. 

And  the  decision  is  a  happy  one.  It  baa  cleared  tbe  field  for 
action  more  direct  and  efficient,  and  in  an  imperial  way.  Wc  at 
last  know  where  we  stand.  Any  thimty,  thrifUesa  tyrant  to  whom  a 
child  is  tmni  may  defy  all  the  mayors  in  Kugland,  and  send  it  oat 
under  eight,  under  iire,  under  three  if  he  will,  fur  just  as  many  boiin 
as  it  takes  it  to  earn  the  Sted  sum  for  his  beer  and  bets,  lie  b 
master  of  the  sitaatton. 

Here  is  a  specimen,  in  some  respects  aa  exceptionally  kiad  specimea, 
of  the  class  of  man  who  is  thut  superior  to  law.  When  found,  lus  twu 
children  occupied  an  upper  room,  dilapidated,  tiltby,  open  to  the  ttlc»— 
which  had  themBclves  opcuiugs  to  the  sky,  wind  and  raiu  coming  froeJy 
through.  A  straw  mattniss  was  on  the  flaor.  both  mattress  and  float 
being  soaked  and  rotten.     The  window  under  the  eavea  had  missisi 
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pU)e#,  ^hich  vcrc  blocked  up  wilb  rags  and  bits  cf  vood  as  beat  a 
child  could  block  tbcm.  Here  tlic  cliildrcu  slept.  Tliey  wcreh&Kken. 
There  had  been  tbrtc  of  them.  After  perpetual  toil  and  paiQ  ooe 
■  bad  just  died.  Happily,  this  master  of  the  situation  was  not  brutal. 
Tbere  were  uo  braises  oa  the  children.  He  never  hit  thera  or  even 
caned  tbem.  Me  ouly  left  them  to  make  their  liriog  in  a  public 
legal  way,  supplying  tlicm  with  something  to  faawlf ;  aud  all  they 
made  thcT  had  for  tbcmselTea.  He  was  fatlish  and  buinorous.  and 
smitcd  Iccringly.  He  was  well  dressed  in  his  way  ;  and  when  the 
Society  for  the  i'rcTeatioa  of  Cruelty  to  Children  arrested  him  he 
had  deposit-notes  fur  i.':25  in  bis  pocket.  The  arroat  was  for  the 
fatal  consequence — not  for  the  killing. treatment 

Here  u  another  of  these  parents,  equally  respectable  in  his  way, 
but  using  punishments.  Ilii  boy  tramped  the  streets,  wet  and  weary, 
long  after  all  pu&siblc  customers  for  his  wares  were  in  bed.  The 
streets  were  silent  and  empty.  Sapposed  to  be  homeless,  he  was 
asked  what  be  was  doiiif;.  It  was  fouud  that  he  bad  a  home,  but 
was  afraid  to  go  to  it.  A  wet  evening  bad  deprived  bim  of  customers. 
"  I're  got  so  little,"  be  pleaded,  beginning  to  ery,  perhapa  at  the 
sight  of  uuifurm  aud  the  possible  toclc-np.  He  wis  accompanied 
borne.  At  the  knonledge  of  how  little  money  be  had  brought,  his 
fttber  seized  him,  hurried  him  into  a  back  room,  made  faim  atrip 
stark  naknl,  and  was,  at  the  time  be  was  stopped,  in  the  act  of  lin- 
ing; a  terrible  thong  of  rope  to  flog  the  bare  frail  boy,  Mhcu  the 
fattier  was  in  the  lock-up,  the  mother  timidly  said  that  she  hod  often 
interfered  in  similar  experiences.  The  sister  said  that  at  times  the 
bad  really  not  known  her  brother,  hU  face  was  so  black  and  swollen. 

"  I  dnre  not  go  home,"  apologetically  said  another  of  tlic  slaves  of 
these  lords  of  the  streets,  a  boy  of  thirteen;  "  I'll  go,  sir,  when  I 
get  a  shilling.  I've  only  got  nincpence."  He  bad  been  on  bis 
regular  stand  selling  from  a  little  after  nine  to  the  morning,  and 
now  be  was  begging  to  make  up  tbe  parental  demand.  It  was  a 
wretched  room  to  which  he  was  accompanied;  nobody  was  iu  it;  the 
ftimttarc  was  a  GItby  flock  bed,  a  fender,  a  poker^  and  a  stout  bottle, 
with  n  bit  of  swealcd  candle  in  it  It  was  n  wet  night,  and 
ten  minutes  to  twelve.  The  owner  of  this  hovel  earned  twenty- 
five  shillings  a  week.  This — a  human  skeleton — was  hit  only  child. 
He  had  "  a  fancy,"  the  neighbours  said.  For  the  bruiaCH  on  the  lad, 
which  the  neighbours  testified  to  having  seen  administered  with.  tKafe 
poker,  be  was  charged  and  convicted. 

In  pauiog,  it  may  be  said  that  the  three  children  of  these  two 
conrictcd  men  are  now  maintained  by  the  State. 

Of  tbe  seventy  eases  with  which  the  Loudon  Society  has  had  to 
deal,  not  one  has  it  been  able  to  lay  hold  of,  on  account  of  the  perpetual 
weariness,  sickness   to  deaths    scanty    food  aud  scanty  dress,  inter- 
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minible  hoim  and  veary  mllta,  nrliirh  Hid  made  tlie  cfaild's  »tnet>life 
itself  a  horrible  outrage.  At  tno  points  only  could  the  offeikdera  k 
reached — that  of  the  parent's  auault  and  that  of  the  child's  bc^cKiof^ 

As  to  aRsaull,  that  does  not  rncaa  the  inflicting  of  pain  oa  a  cbiU, 
The  father  of  the  tircde«t,  tiuicet  slaTO  has  a  right  to  inBict  pain,  ir 
it  does  not  bring  him  the  re<]uircd  amount  from  its  sate*,  ao  long 
as  his  chastisement  be  not "  immoderate  and  excessire  "  in  relatioa  to 
the  child's  age.  He  must  not  cudgel  with  an  instrument  of  inn, 
though  it  is  donhtful  ahout  oak,  as  some  magistratca  think.  Shon 
of  danger  to  life  and  limb,  tbc  maiitcr  of  the  street  ia  abo  master  of 
the  child.  To  send  a  child  into  tho  street  vith  the  order  to  sell  etc 
8hilUng'&  worth  is  lavful .-  and  for  a  lawful  purpose  the  fatlicr  hu  a 
right  of  punishment.  To  enforce  his  authority  it  is  legal  for  him  to 
hirch  or  to  cane,  as  veil  as  to  curse  liberallr.  And  in  a  hnndnd 
thousand  homes  of  England,  this  lawful  cbiistisement  is  adminurtered, 
doubly  backed  liy  the  dictum  of  a  Lonl  Chief  Justice  and  lij  the  Bigh 
Court  of  Justice. 

Again  and  again  has  the  Society  been  oomplinientcd  on  its  irark 
in  sending  the  excesHirc  and  immoderate  chastisen  of  these  little 
drudges  to  prieon,  uodcr  the  impreMioQ  that  it  vas  eendiug  stmt 
slaTe-drivers  to  prison.  As  such,  a  slave-driver  cot  once  has  it  em 
sent — not  the  very  worst  of  them.  Witli  nobody  rwta  any  power  to 
do  wx     It  hag  imprisoned  for  what  oonatittited  a  technical  assault. 

And  with  what  practical  result  ?  A  warning  to  the  rnlhan  to  smdI' 
iis  cbiid'a  body  ia  projier  parts,  and  with  fit  weapons,  and  not  to  ksr* 
it  with  life  nearly  gone  from  it.  llutt  is  all.  It  may  be  difficult  for 
him  to  remember  that  n  child,  such  as  he  has  made  his  to  be,  is  not  of  u 
iron  frame,  and  that  blows  should  therefore  fall  on  it  with  more  nerctfij 
weight ;  but  if  he  will  remember  that,  that  is  enough.  The  Society  hn 
been  teaching  men  that  hawking  and  whipping  are  legal — ba«kt% 
without  boundn ;  and  whipping,  within  bounds.  This  is  a  ChriftiM 
-coantry,  and  this  is  its  law.  The  Society  feels  itself  a  mountain  ia 
Inbour  bringing  forth  a  mouse. 

Furthermore,  only  about  one  case  in  fifty  is  accompanied  with  tcclmi* 
calassuult^and  even  inthatone  case,a3hy  thesscredness  with  which  IdsB 
snrrotinds  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  law  will  not  let  itKlf  b«  ^ox  at  The 
sole  certain  witne-«aof  n  father's  night  outrages — the  mother — jt  will 
not  henr ;  and  as  for  brothers  and  sisters,  nnle»  they  onderrtand  ilit 
natuTC  of  an  oath,  neither  will  it  hear  them.  Whca  the  sange 
breaks  such  ]nw  as  there  is  for  protecting  n  child  from  his  big-bootad 
kicks  and  welUaimed  blows,  he  is  as  cleverly  surrounded  with  safis 
guards  OS  if  they  were  contrived  for  the  parpoae.  Nobody  ha*  a 
right  to  enter  his  torture  chamber  from  without;  nor  shall  tfaoM 
speak  who  are  within.  A  6t  weapon  of  ponisbmcnt  may  be  used; 
and  o(  an  uisftt,  oive,  -ttoWlv  toa,^  tell. 
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So  maah  h%  to  reacLing  these  lords  of  our  streets  througli 
tlic  bftttcry  they  commit.  Now  as  to  reacbiug  tbcir  vtctuns 
through  the  law  as  to  begging.  Widi  lieart  anil  soul  tbe  «bove 
Society  tried  tbis  meaua,  and  its  disgust  at  its  experience  cauoot  be  too 
iridelr  kooini.  It  took  chosen  beats,  told  olF  u  speciul  night  officer, 
and  TT&s  bravely  supported  by  the  Mansion  House.  The  Society 
did  its  best;  the  mngistrates  did  their  best;  and  the  attempt  wan  a 
failure.  The  expedients  it  was  obliged  to  rcKjrt  to — 'having  to  dog 
and  vatch,  and  charge  tbe  wretched,  drirea  little  child,  laoiliug  it  at 
police-stations  and  lock-ups  for  the  night,  terrifying  the  already  too 
terrilicd,  and  weak,  and  bcLpless — were  all  base  and  abominable. 
Almost  everything  it  had  to  do  iu  order  to  prore  technical  ^ilt  was 
neither  straightforward  nor  fair.     Aud  it  has.  therefore,  given  it  tip. 

In  any  new  mciViurc  wo  roust  reverse  the  antiquated  and  nnjust 
praetico  of  regarding  the  tittle  vagrant  oa  the  law-breaker.  The 
enlarge  must,  in  future,  be  against  the  parent. 

This  propositi  may  raixe  opposition.  But,  as  the  world  grows  older, 
tbe  wisdom  and  rigbtcousneaa  of  such  a  change  are  becoming  upparbnt. 

The  practice  of  charging  pitiable  little  children  is  detestable  to  the 
instincta  of  true  Englishmen,  and  fur  this  reasua  child-begging,  thoagb 
it  is  such  a  nuisance  and  is  also  illegal,  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nearly 
as  common  as  if  there  were  uo  hiw.  For  that  reason  oIoqc,  it  would 
Iw  desirable,  oven  if  it  were  a  new  departure,  to  drop  the  antiquated 
and  absurd  practice  of  treating  a  father's  victim  as  the  guilty  party. 

But  it  is  uo  new  departure.  The  Education  Act  and  its  Amend- 
ment Acts  (ltir4, 187G,  and  1880)  already  deal  with  juvenile  truancy, 
and,  by  their  remarkably  beneficial  influence  on  truuocy,  tlicy  more 
than  justify  the  like  method  of  dcaling'wttb  juvenile  vi^^ancy.  Under 
these  Acts,  in  London  Courts  alone,  between  JU7ia  and  1887,  99,087 
aammonses  were  issued  on  the  basis  of  a  parent's  responsibility  for  tl)c 
actions  of  his  child;  73,270  convictious  were  obtained  upon  it,  and 
considerably  morethan  that  number  of  children  were  gradually  brought 
from  street  to  school.  Aud  who  cau  measure  the  share  this  hu  bad 
in  the  influences  which,  in  that  same  period,  have  so  enormously  re- 
duced juvenile  delinquency  and  crime?  Jty  insisting  that  worthless 
parents  shall  put  tbcir  baud  to  family  control  or  suffer  penalties,  a 
new  generation  of  fathers  and  raothers  is  being  created.  No  departure 
in  modern  legislation  has  been  followed  with  such  widespread  and 
all-round  natitiual  benefits  &s  this  practical  dcmaud  for  parental  re- 
airaint  on  children.  Had  the  truancy  principle  now  operating  (obiefly 
for  the  last  ten  years)  been  operating  for  a  like  period  in  vagrancy, 
how  many  of  that  terrible  elcvcu  thouaand  child- wandcrrrs  and 
vagabonds  which  the  School  Board  has  sent  from  London  streets 
to  the  State  Industrial  Schools  might  have  becQ  in  their  own  homes 
to-day  ? 
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And  it  ia  perfectly  fair  and  jaat  tliat  this  demaad  shoald  be  maik. 
Gnint<>d  that  the  ptea  for  "pnrcnUl  rights"  is  sound,  in  tpite  of 
the  illogical  and  mavkish  sentimeTitality  with  which  it  is  somctiBni 
made,  what  more  can  a  parent  jnstly  demand,  in  this  matter  u 
least,  than  the  sole  custody  and  control  of  the  child,  in  which  the  1u 
moat  jealously  secures  him,  giving  him  sovereign  right,  too,  to  inipirc 
■we  of  hi*  aathority  by  puniihmcots  within  reason  ?  He  ii  Ml 
asked  to  make  hriclca  without  straw.  Of  what  Taloe  ts  alt  this  plaT 
for  a  parent's  right,  if,  having  it,  it  is  not  to  be  used,  and  the  Stat* 
cannot  insist  npon  its  exercise  where  it  is  shown  that  ererybody  laffen 
for  the  lack  of  it  ?  In  face  of  possible  line  and  tmpriaonmcnt,  he  liu 
already  aroused  himself  to  exerpixe  it,  and  with  great  natiunal  hfiurfit, 
and  varely  Iwnefit,  too,  to  himself  find  to  his  child.  What  he  raa 
be  made  to  do  for  the  sake  of  the  three  R's,  why  should  he  not  be 
ronsed  to  do  for  the  sake  of  reducing  the  number  of  ianjatw  in  worfc- 
houso,  hospital,  reformatory,  and  of  further  redaciug  the  jroUf 
inmates  of  our  prisons  ?  It  seems  almost  impossible  that,  to-dty,  the 
(Kime  talk  eau  he  repeated  against  this  proposal  at  greeted  the  birthof 
compultory  educstion.  With  that  first  direct  applicutiuu  of  the  pri> 
dple,  ererybody  admits  that  there  has  been  a  clear  upward  nadooal 
advance  iu  children's  conduct,  which  must  be  a  benefit,  too,  to  tla 
parent,  and  still  more  to  the  community. 

The  proposers  of  thU  new  departure  advocate  it  as  the  lesa  evl 
kind  of  ncccBSBry  State  iutcrfercuce.  They  hold  that  an  aronsi 
home  is  better  for  a  child's  training  than  the  best  State  l)«n«U 
It  is  from  no  faith  in  Parliament- created  institntiomt,  bnt  fran 
deep  belief  in  Nature's  home,  that  they  ask  that  lew  shall  oon^ 
parents  to  grapple  with  vagrant  tendencies.  It  may  be  true  thl 
some  of  the  connllces  little  boys  and  girls  who  get  their  living  in  tbr 
streets  beg  for  their  own  sake,  and  many  through  the  example  of  othcn 
but  it  its  not  on  that  account  wrong  to  insist  on  the  cxerctae,  as  ht 
as  nay  be,  of  parental  control  as  a  condition  of  exemption  Grea 
penalty.  It  may  be  true  too,  and  doubtless  it  is.  that  it  will  still  te 
necessary  tu  put  little  fellows  wnder  Industrial  School  discipline ;  bit 
who  outside  a  Innatic  asylum  will  be  bold  enoogh  to  say  that,  if  ts 
the  pareula  of  such  children  a  possible  treadmill  were  the  eonxqacM^ 
instead  of,  ss  now,  relief  of  their  children's  keep,  the  neccsaity  woatf 
not  be  counted  by  hundreds  nhere  it  ha»  been  counted  by  thoosandi? 
To  deal  properly  with  this  subject,  legislation  must  provide  not  oi>Ir 
for  those  children  who  are  hawkers,  but  also  for  pitifol  little  thiap 
who  are  thcmselTCs  hawked  to  excite  compassion  by  their  pony,  iffiaf 
appearance — children  with  abscesses,  bronchitis,  ur  ophthalmia,  aai 
small  cripples.  It  must  make  all  such  ill-trealmcut  of  diildto 
criminat  Provision  must  be  made  by  which  auch  chUdrea  mt[ 
t  at   once  got   into  an   infirmary,   if  needs  be,   or    other  tit^iUt 
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lace,  aiid  cbctr  ill-users  cliRrged  with  the  expense.     Those  nbo  u»b 

rand  thoHC  vbo  lead  must  be  alike  criminal.      Prorision,  too,  must  be 

'made  for  the  ibousaiid  and  one  ways  by  wbieh  somechildreu'fl  lircs  are 

tortured  oiid  inude  one  motiotouous  round  of  veariuess,  cbielly  by 

sul]co  drunkard*,  vixens  and  brutes.       PunUbmeat  must  be  an-anlod 

for  treating  or  neglecting  or  cspo»ing  children  in  any  way  calculated 

to  cansc  unnecessary  exposure  or  to  injure  their  health.     It  would  rucot 

tbc  case  of  tbe  locking  up  of  two  ebitdrcn  alune  for  days  and  uigbts, 

b^  which  one  of  them  became  almast  insane.      And  a  case  like  this  : — 

"  Tubercular  disease  bad  ensued,  and  a  cough  was  added  to  the  ghastlr 

little  fellow's  power  to  win  coppers  from  pitiful  hearts  ;  aud,  weary  and 

uck  and  dying,  be  was  made  to  waader  about  the  streets  with  his 

begging  mother,  with  no  other  reward  for  bia  pain  aad  toil  than,  at 

[the  long  day's  clone,  to  be  left  to  make  bis  way  as  best  be  might, wet 

or  dry,  to  a  wretched  borne  and  a  iiipperless  bed,  while  bis  mother 

lounged  from  gin-shop  to  gin-shop,  or  sat,  till  turning-out  time,  io 

her  cosy  corner  by  the  fire,  sipping  herself  drunk.     All  this,  be  it 

obserred,  waa  qvUe  fct/al,  so  far  as  the  use  to  which  the  ill  child  waa 

put,  aud  is  ercrywhcre  legal  to-day.      At   length  the  boy  became  no 

[veak  that  he  could  ouly  get  about  by  feeling  his  way  alougthc  wall, 

or  hanging  to  tbe  skirts  of  bin  mother.      Still   she  dragged  bim  out 

to   move  pitiful  people  to  give  pence.      Sore  with  blowxj  faint  with 

^hauger,  dying   of  disease,  be   went  bis  daily  way,  till  at  length  he 

staggered  his  last,  fell  down  on  the  stones,  shivered  a  Itltle  and  ron- 

TuUcd  at  the  mouth.     A  passing  workman  took  pity,  picked  the  liring 

skeleton  up,  aud  carried  bim  to  bia  wretched  home,  from  whence  he 

was  moved  to  tbe  workhouse,  and,  iu  a  day  or  two,  to  the  grave. 

Towards  the  cud,  neighbours  pleaded  with  tbe  woman  not  to  take 

Uim  out  any  more,  and  Bometimea  she  heeded  ;  but  it  did  not  pay 

bcr  to  do  so,  and  she  took  him  out  iigain.     When  she  yielded  to  the 

'  neighbours'  pleadings   to   get  bis  now  useless  dying  done,  she   put 

bim  into  a  tub  of  cold  water,  leading  him  naked  into  the  open  air 

to  do  it,  he  meanwhile  feebly  pleading,  '  No,  no.*      He  waa  put  in 

and  kept  there,  some  said,  au  hour.    But  he  did  not  die,  ucd  did  not 

so  near  death  au  folks  thought;  ao  she  took  him  out  again  and 

llde  another  penny." 

Dead — the  law  had  Bometbing  to  aay  on  bebnlf  of  the  bor,  but  not 

till  dead  ;  and  even  then,  so  little  had  it  to  say  of  any  praetieal  value, 

ibat  a  judge  who  is  pre-eminently  a  child's  friend,  Sir  Henry  HawkioB, 

could  Dot  bring  technical  guilt  home.     Dut  at  twenty  points  before 

life  was  gone  iu  her  boy,  a  juet  law  would  have  put  that  woman 

to  tbe  treadmill  for  aix  months. 

All  that  is  needed  is  to  take  language  from  the  Act  for  the  Pre- 
iTcntion  of  Cmelty  to  Animals — in  short,  to  raise  &  child  to  tbe 
I  level  of  a  dog.     Headers  may  pause  aud  wonder  at  tbe  knowledge,  bat 
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It  is  a  fact  that  law  sternlj'  Torbids  to  be  done  to  a  dog  what  it 
allons  to  be  doDe  to  a  clxild. 

Thun,    tta    regards    another    form   of  inoney-znal:!ng    out    of  tif 
ill-treatii)';    of   children — tiz.,    by  means   of  banal  and    itKuruBct 
societies — it  is  proposed  to  inflict  a  scTcrer  punishment    when  ib| 
ill-treated  rhild  i^i  fonnd  to  bare  been  insured.      Here  ia  a  case,  br* 
CJtaiDpIc,  in  nbich  it  vrniild  under  the  propoecd  legislation  be  posnUc 
to  give  twelre  months'  instead    of  six  months'   impmonment;— 
''When  found,  the  child  sat  iu  the  passage,  on  the  boro  oil-dotK, 
qIodCj  bnngrr,  and  cold,  sfaivcriug  and  ill,  in  nothing  bnt  its  night 
gown,  deliberatel/    put  there    in  the  depth  of  winter,    a  tboroi^ 
draitglit  miinirig  from  the  front  door  to  the  back.    On  the  other  liidlj 
of  the  door  opening  into  the  pasHigc  in  a  room  irith  n  tire,  anJ  t 
hicakfast-tablr  spread,  sat  that  child's  mother,  eating  a  meal  of  ho^ 
coffee,  friMlod  bacon,  and  bread.     It  had   been  incewantlj  treated 
thus,  being  bmuglit  doirnstair!t,  placed  there,  and  there  left  while  tluj 
mother  prepared  and  ate  her  breakfast.     Break  rastless,  it  va*  after- 
wards  dressed.      The  child  could  not  get  up,  could  not  even  ctaadJ 
It  was  five  tears  old^  nnd  insured  for  £7" 

In  two  other  cnsca  reported  to  the  London  Soctoty,  itmred  childrei 
wen;  Mrnt  out  into  the  winter  streets,  one  with  diphtheria,  one  uiihappili 
recovering  from  scarlet  fever  :  both  died,  and  iu  both,  it  is  believed,  ihi 
assnred  sum  was  paid.  But  great  eccrccj  is  preserred  iu  such  cascii 
Even  those  who  are  willing  to  run  some  ritks  for  the  principle  of 
insurance,  because  the  principle  ia  sound,  mii&t  s«e  good  grouods  ttf 
punish  where  iusurance  is  abused;  and  to  punish,  not  after,  as  is  olnuist 
jiossiblc  now,  but  before  it  is  too  late — before  death. 

It  may  be  cjucstioncd  whether  the  insurance  agent  who  uuttns 
children  under  fourteen  should  oot  be  required  to  serre  on  the' 
insurer  a  copy  of  at  least  two  clauses  of  the  Bill,  should  tfaejr 
become  law,  with  every  policy  he  issues,  irrespective  of  the  cgd- 
aidcratiou  of  what  ultimate  result  it  would  have  on  hu  buvinesa. 

The  measure  is  op|iortune.  Never  before  had  the  public  brtt<r 
means  of  acquiriug  direct  and  reliable  knowledge  of  the  coodicioDS 
of  helpless,  tortured  child-life.  It  was  dbicovered  facta  which  la 
former  days  juistilied  the  empowering  of  Chancery  judges  au 
magistrates  to  deprive  parents  of  custody,  factory  and  achool  iuipee^- 
tors  to  exclude  children  from  labour,  and  School  Board  visitor)  to 
require  cuslodiaiia  of  children  to  send  them  to  scbooL  DisooToed 
facta  now  justify  tbc  dcmaud  that  owners  of  the  young  dmdges  of 
tho  streets  be  put  under  law.  If  parental  liberties  have  been  limitei 
that  children  may  learn  the  rulc-of- three,  it  fortiori  they  ooght  also  t> 
be  limited  thut  ebildrvn.  may  be  secured  in  modcrnte  health  and  en- 
durable life.  If  unreasonable  hours  hare  beeo  forbidden  to  a  child 
in  the  abetter  and  comforts  of  a  factory,  with  what  sounder  rcana 
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may  they  oot  be  forbidden  to  it  out  toiling  in  tbe  open  street  in  the 
bitter  vincts  of  winter  nights  ? 

This  legal  difference  should  cease.  It  is  illogical  and  absurd.  Nor 
can  the  conatry  afford  to  allow  it  to  contiane ;  for  it  cannot  afford 
to  be  ODJust.  To  allow  bad  parents  to  be  nojast  to  their  children 
makes  their  arbitrariness  and  worthlessneas  worse.  The  law  is  their 
highest  conscience ;  its  liberties  are  their  righteonsness.  The  bene- 
ficial efiects  of  wise  and  noUe  laws  for  the  youngest  and  most 
helpless  in  their  control  will  directly  tend  to  their  own  wisdom 
and  nobility.  Nor  will  the  Crown's  sound  compassion  for  a  child, 
and  righteons  severity  towards  its  wrong-doers,  be  without  its  effects 
in  estaUishing,  even  amongst  the  worst,  some  reverence  for  the  throne. 
L^islatora  will  do  well  to  think  of  this. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  the  proposals  are  not  for  the  town  child 
mtone.  Every  tramp's  child  is  to  be  under  tbeir  protection.  No  longer 
will  it  strain  its  heart  out  along  the  many  miles  of  road  it  is  made  to 
walk.  One  word  in  them,  "  ill-treatment,"  will  practically  put  a  stop 
to  tramping  with  children  under  fourteen  at  least.  The  "  good  govern' 
ment  of  the  town  "  idea  simply  ordered  them  and  their  parents  out  of 
tlie,  place.  If  the  child  was  made  death-sick,  it  must  be  out  of  the 
borongh — that  was  all.  What  is  now  proposed  is  to  be  done  for  the 
child.  Out  of  the  boundaries  of  the  corporation,  it  is  not  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Crown.  Not  the  suspicions  of  citizens  as  to 
thefts,  nor  the  desire  of  their  eyes  to  be  rid  of  aiKcting  sights,  but 
the  power  of  a  child  to  suffer — that  is  the  motive. 

The  Bill  is  called  "  A  Bill  for  the  Better  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children."  It  might  be  called  with  equal  justice,  a  Bill  for  ennobling 
the  sentiments  of  the  basest  of  the  people  and  for  the  better 
goremment  of  the  land. 

Benjaicix  "Wacch. 
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AMID  the  otherwise  unanimous  accld 
which  the  publiCAtion  of  Mr,  Dai 
(trectcd,  two  or  three  notes  have  been  som 
Blraugely  and  disagreeably  out  of  tune  ' 
First,  thore  wore  some  arliclcB  by  the  But 
letfitik  Crntunj  :  next,  some  shorter  paper 
writer  in  Gooii  Words  and  in  Xaturr ;  ] 
auooymous  writer  in  the  current  number 
Thin  list,  1  tliiak,  exhausts  the  unfriendly 
alluded— criticism  which,  for  the  most  pi 
late  Mr.  Darwin's  philosophy,  but  also  ia 
mind  and  chnrncter.  I  will,  therefore,  fir 
said  with  regard  to  tlie  man,  and  afterward 
objectiuuH  which  have  been  urged  a^tnst  I 
of  my  Rubjcet  will  require  that  a  sharp  di 
between  the  Duke  of  Argyll  ou  the  one 
reviewer  on  the  otber;  for  it  is  the  latter 
matter  of  personal  chanu^tcr. 

Whoever  this  reviewer  may  be,  he  has  cla 
as  belonging  to  his  own  character.  Tbq 
bigotry,  which  not  only  prereuts  him  from 
cicH  of  thought  or  feeling  beyond  the  pa 
creed,  but  even  urges  him  to  treat  with  a 
sincere  Churchmen  who  have  displayed  wil 
any  meaBnre  of  toleration.  Here  be  cai 
canonization^  or  rather  deification,"  which^ 
with  a  fashion  of  the  day,  has  been  re-ech( 
ao  Bicleniug  a  manner  "  (pp.  44-2-3}.    Aad^ , 
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and  fittal  iafluence  to  TheUm  "  whiclij  in  his  opinion,  baa  been  eier- 
cised  by  Darwin,  be  appears  to  regret  that  the  arcli-athciat — whose 
power  for  harm  hew  been  unequalled  "  perhaps  since  the  fouodatlou 
of  Cbriatiauity  itoelf ' — should  have  been  clothed  upon  with  so  much 
of  the  appcimnce  of  an  angel  of  light ;  for  "  his  mauy  excellent  and 
attractirc  qualities  made  liia  inllueu<;e  all  the  more  disastrous  "  (p.  434). 
A  man,  who  at  thia  time  of  day  can  commit  TiimKclf  iii  print  to 
such  slatemeuts  as  thnse,  must  obviously  be  a  most  incumpcteut 
judge  of  incQ.  Accordingly  we  find — and  this  is  the  secoud  feature 
ia  Ilia  own  disposition  to  which  I  have  alluded — that  he  everywhere 
shows  liiuiiictf  miserably  iacapablc  of  appreciating  the  chaxactcr 
which  he  undertakes  to  "  portray."  In  almost  every  judgment  that 
he  expresses  on  the  late  Mr.  Darwin,  whether  with  reference  to 
intellcet  or  moral^  his  opinion  is  seen  to  bear  about  the  same 
relation  to  its  object  as  that  of  a  blind  man  to  the  architecture  of 
St.  Paul's,  or  a  Louduu  'Arry  to  the  C  Minor  Symphony.  Is  it  con- 
ceivable, for  instance,  that  a  more  preposterous  statement  than  the 
fuUowiag  could  be  undc  with  rcfcrciiec  to  the  founder  of  the  philo- 
aopby  of  CToluttOQ,  und  the  rcconatructor  of  the  science  of  biology  't 
'*  He  bad  not  a  philosophical  mind,  but  one  especially  given  to 
detail."*  Yet  oui-  reviewer  has  surpassed  even  this  performance,  as 
I  will  now  proceed  to  show — 

"  Hs  litercilly  nlmohC  (It^ifiM  those  of  Lis  friends  who  w«re  tnouC  powerful 
and  influential  in  the  diBsem  I  nation  of  his  pet  hypothveis— fta  long,  tliat  is,  ns 
tliey  agreed  with  tivui — and  thua  his  praise  of  tliem  is,  in  iuct,  a  sort  of  an- 
cunsclous  si;lf*Iauclittioi)"  \\>.  437). 

In  order  "  amply  to  justify  these  remarks,"  we  arc  snpplicd  with 
five  iiuotations  from  the  "Life  and  Ijcttcra,"  of  which  the  following 
abbreviations  arc  most  to  the  point : — 

"  My  love  of  natural  ncicnce  haa  b««n  steady  and  coDsUnt.  Ttib  pur«  love 
has,  hc>w«Ti.T,  Lwia  mudi  aided  by  tlic  ambition  to  bo  cKteeinod  by  my  lollow 
DatuTBlists."f 

"  I  never  till  t«-day  realised  that  it  (the  '  Origin,  of  Speotes  ')  was  getting 
rid«1y  distributed ;  fur  in  a  letter  froiti  a  lady   loxliiy   in  K.,  ilie  says  she 
id  a  QiAn  iiii)uiring  for  it  at  iho  ntiivniy  MutioA  at  Wntcrltio   Dridgell! 
InA  bookKll^T  aniil  he  liaci  none  till  thii  now  et^iuon  was  out.". 
"Tf  you  write  to  Von  Baor,  for  Ileavea'a  sake  loll  bim  ibat  wo  should  think 
OUfi  nod  or  approbation  on  our  sida  of  the  greftt^'St  value." 

*'  I  consider  you  on  incomparably  bottcr  critic  than  I  am.    The  article, 

*  P.  4201  E<r«n  tlic  c^BnutciitlicaJly  ed(-ilii]>aracinE  bOMSgei,  wliieli  an oonplsiaaatly 

qnoted  irrnn  Mr.  iJarA-m'B  own  laitcn  in  mipgaift  al  tliis  extnonlinu-y  atfttMiiAiit,  ftT« 

not  really  to  tbe  point-    It  i<  perfectly  true  tlmt  he  "  ecrcr  iic<eeJ^  with  inot«phy*les 

OP  ntsthauutlic*.'       But  it   ia  pmfuundly   untrilo  Ibiit    mucaiikyiio   umi  mutliciuatiei 

■list  tlitt  Helii  ut  phiknmpliicil   gi;niTaJix:itii!ii  ;  Aud   wliatevnt  may  hv  tbuimlit  alxint 

ttnith  of  Mr.  Dnru-ja'i  tlirorin,  thi:rR  caniiiit  bu  aay  quutiou  a*  lo  tbe  £ras(iof 

Bsraliiiiig  jKiwcr  which  tbiiv  iliiplajr-  a  irrup  nil  l1i«  more  rciaarkablo  frnoi  jiarinx 

DD  lo  c^iucicotioailj  controllcil  hj  thoso  lostiucbi  oC  vcrilictktioB  ia  which  liii  pnM&t 

crilti;  c«R  oolyMio  "  a  luimt  Bimuinlly  given  ta  ilotful." 

r  "Ufflsod  LcttwraotCharlM  Darwin-."  Antobio^pby.  }  J  hi.,  ii.  p.  330. 
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though  not  ttty  vioarly  vrittoa  end  poor  in  pu-ts  frum  wmnt  of  kno«Mg«, 

«ceni3  to  roe  admirable ThercTare,  If  yoM.  Uiink  ihe  ortJcle   som- 

what  good,  I  will  write  and   got   pcrmiisioa   to    publitli    ii   ui  a  shiHtag 
pjunphleb"*' 

"Toar  tetter  has  pleased  me  in  mnnjr  WRys  in  a  iroodarfal  degree.  .  .  .  . 
What  awonderfiU  man  jou  are  to  grappie  with  tliow  old  metapbyaieo-dittnity 
books.  It  quite  dclighu  mc  that  you  are  goittg,  lo  some  extent,  Co  auworaad 
attach  KiviuC/'t 

Now.  Z.11J  one  who  could  adduce  ttiesc  five  qnoUttooa  as  the  Imt 
tliat  could  be  chcsea  out  of  aXi  tlie  mulUtude  of  the  published  leUcn 
"ample  to  justify"  the  above  remarks,  is  surely -nit  ioj;  himielTdovB 
'something  other  thnii  a  judicious  critic.      If  such  passages  hod  beca 
choaen   to    iUiistratc   a  rare  nud    n  beautiful  union   of  simplicity, 
candour,  modesty,  ferronr,  nnd  generosity,  we  mlglic  well  liare  frit 
that  they  hnd  hit  their  mark.     Hue  to  adduce  them  in  evidence  of 
"self-laudatioD,"  of  "deifying  friends,"  &c.,  is  the  very  acme  of  the 
nonsensical.      As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  as  all  the  world  by  this  tine 
knows,  Mr.  Darwin's  character  in  the  respects  which  I  bare  nancd 
iras  80  highly  exccptioual,  that  it  was  difficult  cren  for   his  most 
intimate  friends  adequately  to  realiKc  so  extraordinary  a  combinatios. 
And    I    should    have  supposed  that  the  very  last  ideas  which  coul] 
possibly  have  occurred   to  any  one  in  connection  with  this  character 
would  hare  been  tho»e  of  a  self-sceking  desire  for  "  notoriety,"  or  of 
a  puny-iniiidcd  iutulcrauce  of  "  opposition."     That  be  was  fcrridly 
eager  with  lYrgord  to  the  "dissemination"  of  his  life's  lubours,  is  merely 
what  we  ought  to  cspcct  of  a  character  ut  ouce  great  enough  to  bars 
performed  these  labours,  aud  gcuuiuc  enough  to  have  attained  full 
coorictiou  of  a  truth  before  giving  that  truth  to  mankiDd.^      AVhst 
the  Edinburffh  reviewer  thinks  fit  to  term  "a  pet  bypothens,"  hu 
unquestionably    proved  to  be  what  Sir.  Huxley  more  appropriately 
calls  "  the  llxcil  point  which  tlie  general  doctrine  of  evolutiua  needed 
iu  order   tu  move  the  world.'"     Ajid  the  mind  which  wros  the  fint 
to  perceive  this  world-moviug  power  of  a  new  idea  would  bare  \ma 
despicable  indeed,  bad  it  taken  but  a  languid  interest  in  the  rcsolti 
of  publication. 

Again,  wc  arc  told,  "  Darwin  was  intensely  sensitive  to  critieisio." 
Bat  no  statement  could  be  more  untrue.  Probably  there  uerer  •» 
au  author  who  took  what  may  be  termed  a  more  imiwrsonal  interest  ut 
the  criticism  of  his  own  works.  Amid  the  storms  of  controversy  ithidi 
the  publication  of  those  works  aroused,  he  mwntaincd  an  attitude  of 
dignified  rcticcDcc,  which  was  due  to  a  magnaDimous  uncoocen 
regarding  all  considerations  of  personal  distinction.     Great  otwasliii 

*  •'UFc.%naLett«TaofCbiu-lmOuwiB,"iii.p.  \H.  ■fJlii.,f.U&. 

2  Mr.  Duwin  once  plainly  toI<)  m*  thftt  tho  aaly  coiuidnatjoea  wbkli  ipdaett  Ua 
•e Icaj  b»  (IcfoT  pulillcatipn  of  bit  views  sreio  ftoraaseue  of  najMonbiHtf,  X^vM 
inaay  jt»n  of  lalioui-  liu'l  tinnly  aod  jnevooiblf  oonvliioed  him  of  their  mnli  did  b 
feel  justiriad  in  giviug  to  ttio  world  the  evidence  wMcb  be  bad  aocmnolstd 
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desire  that  truth  stiould  prevail,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  such  desire 
could  have  been  more  cutirely  dissociated  evca  from  tho  "  last 
infirmity  of  noble  mind."  "  Sensitive  "  he  ccrtainlT  was ;  but  it  waa 
the  scuititivencss  of  a  refined  aud  a  gcDcrous  nature  to  the  coanteQess 
of  the  coarw,  to  the  malice  of  the  malieiou*.  This  is  the  only  kind  of 
seositiveueas  that  is  displayed  in  the  quotations  given  from  his  letters 
by  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  and  we  may  nafely  defy  the  reviewer  to 
produce  any  better  evidence  of  the  wretched  kiud  of  senaitiveneaB 
which  he  alleges.  Fur  neither  iti  auything^  that  Mr.  Darwin  ever 
said,  nor  in  anything  that  he  ever  wrote,  will  a  trace  be  foand  of  that 
petty  spirit  which  this  petty  critic  now  seeks  to  attrihutc.  And  when, 
by  way  of  crowniiig  the  falsehood,  it  is  said,  "  This  sometimes  led 
him  to  consider  that  only  base  and  unworthy  motives  could  influence 
those,  the  force  of  whose  hoatilc  criticisms  he  really  felt,"  we  can  only 
smile  at  the  self-complaisant  absurdity  uf  the  writer  who  could  add 
that, /or  aiich  a  reaaoa,  *' articlca  which  ap[)earcd  iu  this  journal  also 
called  foKb  his  resentment." 

Dnt  I  have  said  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  on  this  caricature 
of  a  great  man  by  a  little  one.  Even  as  regards  those  parts  of  Mr. 
Darwin's  dispositiou  which  arc  too  notoriously  good  and  noble  to 
admit  of  being  pelted  at,  be  adopts  the  poor  expedient  of  "damning 
with  faint  praise  ; "  while  the  Dame  has  to  he  said  of  his  allusions  to 
the  admirable  manner  in  vrliich  Mr.  l-Vaneis  Darwin  has  accomplished 
a  work  for  which  the  warmest  gratitude  of  every  reader  is  due. 

Passing  on,  then,  from  criticisms  on  Mr.  Darwin's  cbancter  to 
criticisms  on  his  work,  I  will  here  cease  to  be  concerned  exclnsirely 
with  the  Bdiaburgh  Reviao.  For  in  this  matter  tlio  reviewer  appears 
to  have  derived  nearly  all  his  ideas  from  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and 
therefore  in  dealing  with  the  latter  T  shall  alnn  be  dealing  with  the 
former.  One  Tcmark,  however,  of  a  general  kind  may  here  be 
appropriately  made.  Seeing  that  this  writer  must  he  totally 
devoid  of  any  &cnEC  of  the  ludicrous,  it  is  dcsirnhle  for  his  own 
sake  that  in  future  ho  ahould  remember  how  serious  a  defect 
it  is  under  which  he  thus  labours.  By  so  doing  he  may  perhaps 
learn  the  expediency  of  avoiding  that  tone  of  lofty  authority  in 
matters  of  aeicuco  and  general  reaxouiug,  which  has  an  indescribably 
comical  efTcct  in  a  man  who  gives  us  no  ground  to  suppose  that  he  is 
worthy  of  serious  attention,  either  as  a  naturalist  or  as  a  philosopher. 


The  Duke  of  Argyll  is  no  whit  behind  the  Edinburgh  Review  in 
seeking  to  belittle  the  value  of  Mr.  Darwin's  work  in  the  province  of 
generalization.  But  in  their  dealings  with  this  matter  both  writers 
have  failed  to  draw  a  distinction  which  is  unquestionably  a  distinction 
of  the  very  first  importance — namely,  that  between  the  theory  of 
evolution  and  the  theory  of  natural  selection.     The  proof  of  evolution 
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u  a  fact  19  oae  tluog;  any  liypotlicaia  as  to  ite  method  Ifl  obriouilT 

quite  AQOtlicr.  Nov,  althougli  both  the  writers  ia  queatioo  adopt 
tlie  dtxjtrine  of  cvolutioti,  they  creryirhcre  identify  "DarwiiuBm" 
with  the  theory  of  natural  selection  alone.  By  so  doing  they  mint 
uDvorthily  di^iuirnge  the  work  of  Dsrwio.  Even  if  all  they  ny 
touching  the  futility  of  natural  seleelion  as  a  theory  of  the  cauart  of 
CTolutton  were  true,  the  great  fact  would  rcmaia  that  the  name  of 
Darwin  is  as  closely,  and  alnioet  as  individually,  connected  with  the 
^rr^^of  crolutiou,  as  is  the  name  ofKewtou  with  that  of  gravitation. 

Xo  doubt  in  the  firm  establiihrneot  of  the  law  of  cvolation,  the 
theory  of  natural  aeleetion  was  of  the  highest  service;  and  it  is  io 
this  relation  that  it  constituted  what  Mr.  Ilusley  means  by  the 
"  fixed  point  which  the  geoeral  doctrine  of  erolution  needed  io  order 
to  move  the  world."  Hut,  iocalculable  as  the  importance  of  the 
theory  in  question  has  thus  proved  itself  to  have  been,  vc  taust  ucrcz 
fo^^ct,  aa  the  critics  whom  I  am  answeriug  forget,  that  here  wc  ban 
only  one  side  of  Darwio's  work.  The  eridence  which  he  accumaUtcd 
of  natural  selection  as  a  method  is  throughout  independent  of  that 
which  he  accumulated  of  evolution  ns  a  fact ;  and  any  one  who  ignores 
the  latter  on  the  ground  that  he  deems  the  former  "a  muddle/'  b 
merely  suggesting  an  appropriate  term  whereby  to  designate  the 
condition  of  his  own  mind. 

But  DOW,  in  the  next  place,  is  it  true  that  this  world-moring  tfaeoTT 
of  natural  selection   is  a  muddle  V      If  it  ia   so,  iu    what   an   extra- 
ordinary state  of  muddlcdom  must  be  the  aeientiBc  tbiukiug  of  tbc 
nineteenth  century  I      And  bow  wonderful  roust  be  the  confidence  of 
a  man  in  his  own  transparency  of  thought,  who,  without  one  note  of 
diffidence  or  sign  of  hesitation,  can  come  forward  at  this  time  of  day 
with  the  loud  assurance  that  "the  idea"  of  natural  selection  ia  "a 
muddle."  "  a  bungle,"  "  a  mixed  metaphor  cmbodyiug  a  confusion  of 
alien  and  incongruous  images!  "*    Far  be  it  from  mc  to  compLainof 
independence  of  thought,  or  to  hurl  the  overwhelming  ircipht  of  united 
authority  against  the  luckless  head  of  a  liaglc  diascnticnt,  with  a 
single  fullower  of  anonymous  reputation.     But  in  casea  where  tbete 
is  so  immense  a  disproportion  between  the  wcigbta  of  opposing  judg- 
ments, it  behoves  Athanasius  to  express  himself  with  soice  appearaoer 
of  regard  to  the  world  that  is  against  him.      For  by  assuming  a  \aat 
of  such    scolding  coutempt  towards  the  unanimous   voice  of  eOD- 
temporary  science,  he  can  Bcjirccly  fail  to  remind  us  of  tbc  flattenen 
of  the  globe  and  the  squarera  of  the  circle. 

Moreover,  this  allusion  to  authority  ia  necessitated  by  certaip 
statements  which  are  made  both  by  the  Duke  and  by  his  follower  in  tb 
Edittimrgh  Review.  For,  wc  are  told,  the  tide  of  opinion  has  turned. 
"  Pure  Darwinism  has  had  its  day,  it  is  becoming  '  old  fashioDa^' 

"  Uood  Wvrdi,  Ai^a,  1383,  |>.  363. 
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and,  like  every  otlier  heresy,  has  git-en  birth  to  children  destined  to 
destroy  it,  We  might  here  cxclnioi  with  truth,  '  Djirnin,  the  thanes 
fly  from  tlicc/ "♦  Statcmenta  to  the  same  eflVct,  vhich  wrrc  pro 
iriously  piibtinhcd  by  iho  Duke  of  Argyll  in  the  Nittclrcnlh  Veatury, 
verc  emphatically  contradicted  by  Proft»)sor  Ihiilcy,  whocan  »carcc)y 
be  regarded  aa  ill  iuformcd  touching  the  state  of  scientific  opiniOD  on 
these  maltcTfl,  But  I  have  quoted  the  Edinburgh  Rerittr  in  the 
prc»ciit  connectioii,  hcoause  the  wrtter  there  has  had  the  courage  to 
mention  certain  names  in  su|i|>ort  of  his  very  sweeping  8tatenieiit«. 
Cope,  Semper,  Poulton,  fieddes,  Scchohm,  Weismann,  and  Spcocer, 
arc  the  witnesses  called  in  proof  of  the  decay  of  Darwiiiiiin  doctrine. 
Of  Spciiccr  1  vrill  epcak  later  nii.  Cope,  Scmprr.  Gcdde?,  and  See- 
bohiu  vill  be  only  teas  snrpriMcd  than  Poulton  and  Wcismaun  to  (tod 
themselves  quoted  in  support  of  the  assertion  that  "  Darwinism  grew 
like  JouaIi's  ^ourd,  aud  like  tliut  satnc  'climbing  plant/  it  is  dcHincd 
to  withcr."+  For  while  the  iirat  four  have  merely  argued  (as  Professor 
Huxley  himself  has  argued,  and  as  Darwin  oevcr  dented),  that  any 
proof  of  natural  selection  as  bu  operating  principle  opens  up  the 
more  ult'imalc  jirolikm  a:t  to  the  cauxra  of  the  variations  on  the 
occurrence  of  which  this  principle  dcpciid»,  tlie  two  latter  hnvc  not 
much  concerned  tliembclvcs  with  this  more  ultimate  problem, 
icy  arc,  however,  botb  Darniuist^  of  the  strictest  possible  scet. 
Indeed,  they  out-Darwin  Darwin  himself  in  their  allegiance  to  bis 
doctrine,  attaching  even  more  importance  to  nutural  releetion  than 
was  attached  to  it  by  their  master.  We  may,  therefore,  parallel  the 
a1»unlity  of  this  allusion  to  Weitmann  and  Poulton  by  supposing  that 
a  CoiiscrvBtire  periodical  were  to  adduer  the  names  of  (iladstone  and 
Parncll  as  opposed  to  the  policy  of  Home  Uule,  llow  in  the  world 
any  writer  can  Lave  made  tucli  ».  "  bungle "  1  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  ;  but  would  rceoniiiiGud  to  hid  conaidcratioQ  the  sage 
advice  of  his  frient)  tbe  Duke:  "It  is  indeed  a  ({ood  idea  io  all 
reasoning  to  remember  constantly  the  limits  of  our  kuowledge."J 

UnittiDg,   however,   these  utifurtunate  allusions  to  authority,  aud 

with  them   all    ihc    haselcsH  imaginations    about  Dying  thanes,  See., 

let  ita  ROW  examine  the  actual  arguments  which  are  put  forward  by 

r.  Darttiu'fl  recent  critics  in  justificatiou  of  their  owu  vicwu.    These 

"ftf|;umcntfl  arc  two  in  number:  neither  more  nor  less.  And,  oot- 
withstaading  that  their  authors  so  emphatically  believe  them  capable 
of  stemming  the  whole  Hood  of  biological  thought,  neither  of  the 
Ugnments  can  claim  to  bo  new.     They  have  been  before  the  world 

^%r  more  than    twenty   years,  have  been  fuUy  considered  by   every 

•  Kiliaburgh  Jftfirir.  p.  443, 

t  Ibiit.,  [1.  ■H3,  An  m  uiJiltcr  of  fact,  the  tlporvof  natnral  idtcti«ii  fcasnevcr  Itcenao 
laiciiriAOt  aa  it  is  al  tlie  {iivtcut  Uine:  ttio  "dimbiiit:  fitiLnt''  wliich  it  iQi>tt  if»t.-mb)es ia 
A  certain  bc<&u,  wb'nc  sivwrlli  »v  Kicntly  netoulvbeil  vvco  tlio  bo)-  tUut  [ilantvil  it. 

L*  Oovd  X'ort/f,  ]j.  3:U— N'u  oiic  of  the  writ«n  aamed  bos  cv«t  (|u«ttion*<t  natutfcl 
l«c(iAQ  lu  a  factor  of  or^itic  evolution. 
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Thus  irc  sec  tbat  tlic  terms  "  oatiiral  selection  "  and  "  suiriral  of  the 
fittest,"  as  Mr.  Spencer  sajBj  "  do  not  express  a  cause  in  tbc  physical 
BCQse : "  thty  express  a  eongcries  of  many  congeries  of  caufes.  But 
to  argue  from  this  fact  that  the  principles  thus  dccigiiatcd  have 
nothing  to  do  with  carnation,  is  about  as  aluurd  as  it  would  bo  to 
argue  that  the  House  of  Coiumous  has  uotluug  Lo  do  irith  legis- 
lation, ou  tht*  ground  that  law»  are  reully  made  by  some  six  or  seven 
hundred  individual  rcprcacntatives.  Therefore,  vrhile  I  quite  agree  irith 
Mr.  SpcDccr  that  such  a  collective  dc&ignatiou  of  physical  causes  as 
is  embraced  by  hia  term  "survival  of  the  fittest"  should  not  he 
allovcd  to  obstruct  scientific  inquiry  touching  its  component  parts,  I 
emphatically  prutcst  agaiust  the  sctiae  in  which  the  DuVe  appears  to 
hiive  uudiTstuod  him.  For  he  reprcseula  Mr.  Spencer  to  have  argued 
that  the  principle  in  Nature,  which  wais  lirst  discovered  by  Mr.  Darwin, 
is  not  a  caunal  principle  at  all ;  aud  himself  endorses  the  BupEKined 
coucIusioQ  in  these  words  :  "  Natural  selection  represents  no  physieal 
cftusatioQ  whatever,  except  that  coaucctcd  with  heredity.  Fhysically 
it  esplaiiis  the  origin  of  nothing." 

Now,  aupposiug  for  a  moment  that  this  were  the  case,  or  that 
"  natural  selectiou  represents  no  physical  causation  whateTcr/'  *  must 
we  not  ask  :  What  then  doex  it  represent?  Is  it  a  merely  poetic 
simile,  which  has  befouled  the  iiiuctecuth  ceutiiry  tu  such  an  extent 
that  well  nigh  the  whole  world  hoa  nan  accepted  it  as  a  great  scien- 
tific generalization?  Lithcr  the  theory  of  natural  selection  helps  to 
■**  explain  "  the  origin  of  species,  or  else  it  docs  not.  If  it  does,  then  the 
Duke  must  be  wrong  in  saying  that,  it  *'  rcprescats  no  physical  causation 
whatever,"  If  it  docs  not — if  "  it  explains  the  origin  of  nothing  " — 
then  indeed,  aa  the  Duke  would  have  us  believe,  all  the  world  haii 
been  deceived  by  a  "  metaphor."  Let  us  seek  to  justify  tbc  wisdom 
of  the  world,  even  at  the  expense  of  those  who  wouhl  convict  it  of  ao 
great  a  folly. 

The  isauc  now  before  us  is  not  one  of  recent  occorrcnce.  In  Mr. 
Darwin's  •*  Life  and  Letters,"  p,  3^  wc  read,  under  date  January  33, 
laCo  : — 

"I  do  not  ploail  guilty  t«  the  Doke's  charge,  that  I  forgot  thnt  natural 
•election  means  only  the  preflervatiOQ  of  Viirialions  which  independently  nrliw. 
I  haru  csprosscd  tliis  in  as  sircng  liingungo  ta  I  could  use,  but  i(  would  Lara 
lisen  inlinitely  teilJoushail  I  on  every  occasion  thus  guardetl  myseli!  1  will  cry 
"peceavt "  when  I  hear  of  the  Duke  or  you  sttaoldng  breeders  for  saying  that 
man  IiS9  inado  hia  improved  shorLhoros,  or  pouter  pignouH,  or  bantam?.  And 
I  coulii  <juote  Mill  HUoiig«r  expressions  UMcl  by  ngriciiluirtst.s.  Man  does  make 
his  artiticinl  l>ri.N>tlti,  j'or  his  E«lective  power  is  of  euch  importance  relaliTely  to 
thul  of  Ute  slijjht  spoatan€ous  varialiona.  Bui  uo  oue  will  allack  brcuilera 
fox  using  such  expreauons,  and  the  rising  genvnttiou  will  not  bkma  rat." 

*  I  omit  the  woniU  "  «xcopt  thnt  conncctcil  with  hcredltr."  be<»Q»e  I  fail  to  itnder- 
ataud  the  cxccptiou.  Suraljr  tJio  facti  of  vftHatioo,  of  pionelrittl  rate  uf  iucrcuc,  of 
aoo«c[(uuut  struggle  for  ezintciici:,  not  t«  mciittuu  subordinate  featurraof  the  thocry,  sfo 
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And  again,  under  date  i'ebnur;  A  lt$G8,| 

"  I  doo'i  r)iiitc  M*  whether  I  or  tko  irrtt«r  is  in  I 

vnriitiility.  If  d  man  drop*  a  bit  of  iron  inio  sutpl 
tiiB  atliniiiej  to  iwiub  ioto  piny,  yet  be  may  be  fiaii 
I  do  not  ksow  how  to  avoid  ambigaity." 

Mr.  Darwio  wat  not  «  technical  logician  j 
him,  he  here  condensea  id  a  few  words  the  ' 
To  draw  thia  oat  iu  a  form  suited  to  undei 
sararal  pogea  will  bo  required;  acd  ctch  tbci 
be  poaaible  to  nouduct  every  reader  a&feljr  ad 

The  question  it,  supposing  that  the  fittest ' 
to  regard  survival  of  the  fittest  ns  a  cnuse  i 
species?  To  answer  this  question  we  must  I 
is  thst  we  mean  by  a  "  cause."  Obviousljr,  iii 
wc  do  not  mean  n  "  final  cause,"  or  what  I 
cause ; "  we  must  be  held  to  mean  a  "  pliysii 
usual  tcrmiuolo}!/,  a  '*  natural  ciiase."  \Vh 
D  naturd  cause?  I  will  answer  this  que^tio 
John  Stuart  Mill,  seeing  that  he  is  the  authi 
attention  to  the  logic  of  causation.  Amoni 
which  he  gives  of  a  causcj  the  following,  a«1 
been  challenged :  i 

"  The  cause,  tben,  pliilosc^Iiically  ipeuking,  U  thi 
pontive  nnd  iic'giitivi;  Uiken  tog«tIter — ^tbo  whole  4J 
doBuri|itiDn,  which  being  rvaliied,  the  cgneeiiuent  h 

"  I  have  no  objection  lo  (leliii«  a  caiiBo,  the  a»«eia 
oocurring,  tioma  other  ]>henonienoD  inv.-iriably  conOi 

This,  thcD,  I  take  to  be  our  definition  of  i 
speaking."  But  scientifically  spcakiug,  or  fa 
tific  iuqutry,  this  dc5iiitiou  is  clturly  too  comj 
Mill  supplies  the  following  qualification: 

"  It  is  Htldom,  if  erer,  betw«eii  a  coDs^quont  ani 
this  tnvariabilQ  sequence  subsists,     it  is  uattaUy  b« 

sum  of  sevoral  imtL-vrdtnts If  we  do  not 

enumerate  nil  the  cofniitionn,  it  is  only  because  ^ 
casos  bo  untlorstoud  withi>ut  bsing  expressed,  or  I 
view  ihry  inny  without  detriment  be  ov«rlooks{ 
particular  condition  is  iiauaJly  styled  the  cuiiae,  wlj 
Nupirllciully  the  most  oon»piciiout,  or  ubote  rcquli 
tho  clToct  we  happtn  to  ba  insisting  on  at  tha 
nuRif^roua  the  cooJitions  mny  be,  there  is  hardly  tt 
according  to  the  purpose  of  our  Jinmediale  discour] 
ominuiea."* 

Now  let  us  return  to  Mr.  Darwio's  illustri 
cause  the  affinity  between  irou  and  sulphurb 


•  "Syitcraof  Logii;."voI.  i.pp.  378-Sl.    ^ 
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being  one  of  t}ie*'conilition8/*  a  man  who  drops  the  iron  into  the  acid 
muy  be  properly  said  to  "  make" — or  to  cause  the  productioa  of — 
sulphate  of  iron.  Similarly,  in  his  other  tUuatratioti  of  tlie  breeder. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll  had  said,  "Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  Mr. 
Darwin's  theory  ia  not  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  species  at  all ;  but  only 
a  theory  of  the  causes  vrliich  lead  to  the  rclatifc  sucoesa  and  failure 
of  such  new  forms  ns  mny  be  horn  into  the  world."  *  In  his  letter  to 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  Mr.  Darwin  was  iible  to  instanee  the  parallel  easeuf 
artificial  selection,  llere,  junt  a^  in  natural  Klcclion,  the  materials 
on  which  the  sclcctirc  action  opernlct  arc  "  snch  new  forms  as  may 
bo  bom  into  tho  world  ;  ■"  but,  by  persi.stcntly  choosing  exlreme  forms 
of  the  same  kind  in  aucceaaire  generations  to  propagate,  the  breeder 
is  able  to  utilize  the  conditions  of  variability  and  heredity,  ju»t  in  the 
same  vay  aa  the  chemist  is  able  to  atilize  the  conditions  of  chemical 
fttBnity.  Xo  doubt  in  both  casns,  "  phihisophicalty  speaking,"  the 
wfvjle  cause  of  the  artificial  production  is  the  sum  of  ail  the  antecetlent 
conditions,  plus  the  selcctirc  action  of  the  man ;  but,  as  we  have  !)ecn, 
this  docs  not  hinder  that,  "  scientifically  speaking,"  (he  man  in  cither 
case  may  he  properly  called  the  cause  of  producing  that  which  wouhl 
not  have  be«n  produced  but  for  his  selective  agency :  thia  agency  is 
that  last  and  "  particular  condition  "  which  was  required  to  complete 
the  cnuae  in  a  philostipbical  senHe,  and  therefore  in  a  scientific  sense 
»  "styled  Me  cans*,"  seeing  that  its  ''share  in  the  matter  is  super- 
ficially the  most  conspicuous,"  and  that  '■  it  is  the  agency  whose  re- 
quisitcnc»s  to  the  production  of  the  effect  we  happen  to  be  insisting 
on  at  the  moment :  "  or.  as  Darwin  puts  it,  "  is  of  such  importance 
relativelij,"  &c.  Therefore,  1  say  it  is  nntiuestionable  that  the 
breeder  deserves  to  bo  regarded  as  the  cause  of  "such  new  forma  as 
may  be  born  into  the  world  "  in  consequence  of  his  selective  agency 
oD  the  parcnto,  quite  as  ranch  a.1  the  chemist  deserves  to  be  regarded 
na  the  cause  of  such  new  combinations  as  he  may  bring  into  the 
world  by  bis  selective  agency  on  the  chemical  elements. 

But  there  is  this  difference  between  the  two  cases.  The  chemist 
produces  his  sulphate  of  iron,  and  there  is  &a  end  of  hi«  causal 
agency,  so  far  a«  sulphate  of  iron  is  concerucd.  But  the  breeder, 
baring  produced  a  detircd  modilication  of  type  (or  "combinatiou  " 
of  parental  "  elements ")  in  one  generntion,  has  thereby  furnished 
himself  with  materials  tar  producing  a  stilt  further  mod ifteation 
■long  the  same  lines  in  the  next  generation.  In  other  words,  the 
selective  agency  of  the  breeder  is  cumulalire :  he  is  a  coat'iRiiotahj 
operating  camt  of  organic  change  along  definite  lines. 

To  this  analogy  between  natural  selection  and  artificial  selection, 
ooniidered  as  causal  agencies,  I  know  of  only  ou«  objection.     It  i« 

•  Qantod  in  (fee  "  Life  mn  J  Lottera  of  ChnTlvn  Dnrwin "'  from  th«  .SmUman  npoit  of 
i  th«  Duks  of  Argyll's  sildniM  li«(orv  the  Royal  .Sooidy  of  EJJDburgb,  18M. 
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the  objection  which,  ati  «c  hare  already  sgcd,  is  adraaced  hj  the 
Dakc;  but  as  it  has  beca  nraderod  marc  tersely  and  clearly  by  Mt 
Spencer  (who  is  approvingly  quoted  by  the  Duke),  I  will  here  conrey 
it  in  his  vords : — 

"  The  Ueitly  iinpli(>d  Nature  whieh  selftets,  ia  noc  tax  ambod!*d  agncf 
analogoua  to  thu  man  who  solccts  aitificiall/;  aixl  the  tK'lectiou  U  not  dit 
picking'  oat  of  &d  individual  fixed  on,  but  the  o\'ert browing  of  many  iadiii- 
duals  by  a^^nctoa  wbicb  one  sucMasTuUy  teasts,  and  hence  ooutinuos  to  fin 
aad  multiply."  • 

This  pauaxe,  I  think,  will  be  allowed  to  present  in  brief  oompM 
the  whole  olijectioa  to  the  analogy  in  queatioD.  But  is  not  the 
objection,  when  thua  aecurately  stated,  on  the  face  of  it  absurd? 
Taking  the  bst  half  lirst,  what  is  the  difference,  in  the  present  ooo- 
nection,  whether  the  sclectire  agency  "picks  out"  an  iodindul 
fixed  on,  or  "  overthrows  "  all  the  individuals  not  tiied  on  ?  All  that 
the  cauftation  of  the  case  requires  is  that  there  should  bo  exelamm 
breedtag  betwten  the  timilariy  modified  individual*.  Whether  thb 
cxcUisirc  brecdinff  is  secured  hy  killing  off  all  other  indiridaals,  or 
by  fencing  them  all  out  of  a  field,  is  plainly  immaterial. 

Again,  aa  to  the  first  part  of  the  above  objection,  who  ever  rap* 
posed  that  "the  tacitly  implied  Nature  which  selects"  U  " vl 
embodied  agency?"  Or  who  could  possibly  maintaiu  that,  becaiue 
it  is  not  an  mibodi^d  agency,  therefore  it  cannot  be  a  cattsel  agency? 
Yet,  unless  this  is  maiutoined — -or,  at  least,  "  tacitly  implied  " — what 
bccomrs  of  the  objection? 

Perhaps  somewhat  len  absurd  than  this  objection  to  the  vaiidity 
of  Mr.  Dorwiu's  parallel  bctweeu  natural  aod  artificial  selection,  u 
the  denial  of  causai  agency  iu  either  case.  That  is  to  say,  whitf 
fully  recognizing  the  validity  of  Mr.  Darwio's  parallel,  some  writm 
— hnt  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  Duko  of  Argyll — deny  that  the 
breeder  can  property  he  designated  a  cause  of  bis  artificial  brccda 
This,  of  course,  is  a  distinct  objcctiuLi,  and  na  it  baa  beca  nuat 
clearly  presented  by  Professor  Scburmao.  in  his  receatly  pablidud 
work,  1  will  render  it  in  his  words: — 

"Man  can  do  nothing  towards  the  result,  except  leare  the  viiri«tie*  thsl 

pleasa  liim  frm  to  brfcii  bogretlicr But  timl  »mpla  interrcntioa  duo 

noc  explain  the  sccumulAttoit,  nny  mare  lIiuq  lli«  origioatioot  of  variatkaa 
....  TliQ  breeder's  conscious  selection,  then,  is  not  the  Awstf,  but  aE  du« 
iki9  jtfjutiue  coniiilion,  of  the  origin  of  dometlic  racea,"f 

Than  this  statement  nothing  Can  be  moro  clear ;  but,  at  the  aanr 
time,  can  anrthiog  be  more  false  ?  Sorely  it  it  the  intervention  of  tlie 
breeder  which  does  explain  the  "  accumulation  "  of  variations  (i.e.M 
progressive  modification  of  type) ;  for  it  is  only  aa  a  direct  eoue- 

•  "pMtoMof  Orgwio  Evolution,"  p.  *l. 
\  "  Ethtosl  Import  of  l;»r<rini*ai,"  p.  68. 
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qaencQ  of  sacb   interrcatioa  that  the  accuraiilatiaa  coald  possibly 
take  place.     If,  therefore,  sucli  iatcrFontipn  is  cailed  but  a  "  negative 
conditioD,"  as  distitiguished  from  a  "  cause,"  all  I  can  aay  is  I  aee  do 
di»tiuction  between  the  two  terms.      If  Professor  Scburman    prefcn 
I  to  regard  the  butcher  as  the  negative  condition  to  the  death  of  a 
sheep,  rather  than  a-i  the  cause  of  it,  this  makes  nn  difference  cither 
to  the  butcher,  the  sheep,  or  to  the  whole  logic  of  the  case.     And  if 
out  result  of  the  butcher's  actint;  is  that  of  preventing  the  sheep 
from  propagating  its  kind,  it  matters  not  whctlicr  wc  say  that  ho  is 
the  cause  OP  the  negative  condition  in  thus  allowing  other  sheep  to 
periictuate,  bj  continuous  accumulation,  whatever  variations  ho  may 
choose  to  select.     And  to  deny  that  the  CKercisc  of  this  power   of 
selection  entitles  the  man  to  be  reganled  as  a  cause  of  these  results^ 
w  tantamount  to  denying  that  a  man  can  be  a  cause  of  any  result. 
For  it  is  impossible  to  point  to  any  one  instance  of  human  activity 
nlicrc  it  may  not  equally  well  bo  urged  that  the   needful  arrange- 
ment of  conditions  by  man  auounta  to  Dothing  more  than  "  selecting 
from  thi!  materials  given  by  Nature  that  on  whieli  he  wishes  her 
furtht-r  tt>  operate."      Indeed,  all  that  language  of  this  kind  awouuts 
to  is  the  limiting  of  the  term  "  cause"  to   the  inferred  activity  oC 
what  is  called  the  Fint  Cause;  for  this  alone  can   be  posited  as 
originating  dc  novo,  creating  by  miracle,  and  so  introducing  "  mate- 
nals "  not  previously  "  given  bj  Natare."     Bat  in  ,all  cases  of  what 
are  termed  physical  causes,  it  belongs  to  their  yery  eascuce  that  tliey 
,  sbould  be  related  on  all  aides  to  "  materials  given  by  Kature."     lu 
[other  vords,  n  pbyiical  cause  is  distinguished  from  the  Fir«t  Cause^ 
[a  natural  cause  from  a  sapernatural  one — precisely  in  this  very  point, 
[that  while  the  First  Cause  is  supposed  to  act  without  condition  or 
IlimitatioD,  a  pliysical  cause  is,  as  Mill  deHaes  it^  "  the  sum  of  alL  the 
]condilions  which  together  determine  the  couBcqueut."     Now,  i a  the 
[case  of  breeding  cattle,  the  moat  important  of   these  "cooditiona" 
(and.  therefore,  the  condition  which  is  most  entitled  to  be  spoken  of 
us  th'-  cause}   is  unquestionably  the  selective  action  of  the  breeder. 
[To  call  this  a  merely  "negative  condition"    is  to   miu  the   whole 
Idistinction  between  conditions  as  positive  and  negative.      "  Negative 
conditions" — again  to  quote  Slill,  whose  exposition  of  this  subject 
doea  not  appear  to  me  to  admit  of  question — "  may  be  all  summed 
up  under  one  head,  namely,  the  ahsence  of  preventing  or  counteract^ 
iny    catuea."     Now,  could  atiy  retuon&ble    man   moiutuin   that    the 
selective  action  of  a  cattle -breeder  ia  nothing  more  than  the  abaence 
of  a  cause  prevenliny  the  development  of  an  artiKcial  breed?     Or 
that  the  studious  selection  by  many  generations  of  pigeon  fanciers  is 
merely  the   retnoval  of  certain    causes  which    counteract   a   natural 
tendency  of  pigeons  to  become  pouters,  iantailit,  carriers,  and  the 
st  F     JSut  if  such  language  is  plainly  seen  to  be  nonsense  wlieu 
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applied  to  the  results  of  ait'.Qual  sdection,  oliv-ioasljr  it  mtut  be 
cqnalljT  bo  when  applied  to  the  results  of  uatural  selection.  Tben- 
foie  we  must  conclude  that  natural  selection,  if  a  true  prinei^ 
in  Nature  at  all,  is  nut  raereljr  a  negative  condition  to  the  proceuof 
erolution,  hut,  in  tlie  full  logical  sense  of  the  terra,  a  true  caaie 
of  it 

Hitherto,  I  have  been  going  upon  the  assumptioD  tliat  the  vam- 
tioD3  which  occur  in  organic  beiogs  occur  in  all  tlirecUons  indiscrimi* 
natelj.  JJut  of  course  the  case  becomes  wholly  different  ai  soon  i» 
it  is  questioned  whether  the  variationB  really  are  thus  "  acd dental " 
or  "  itponlnneoiis,"  in  the  sense  of  occurring  promiacnoualy  in  iQ 
directions.*  In  other  words,  if  it  be  contended  that  mrialioiu  do 
not  thus  occur  indiflcrently,  but  only  io  definite  lines,  which  "pn>> 
pfaetically"  tend  towards  a  final  ronsummation  in  these  linca — then, 
of  coune,  we  are  in  the  presence  uf  a  totally  distinct  ()uextioii. 
And  it  is  the  question  that  I  hare  marked  out  as  the  second  which 
we  have  to  consider, 

Kirsil,  let  it  l>e  remarlind,  that,  unlike  the  previous  question,  this  is 
not  ft  question  of  logic,  but  of  fact.  We  have  here  to  determist 
wLetlier  or  not  there  is  any  actual  evidence  of  rariations  bdn^ 
restricted  to  dcBnitc  lines.  That  8uch  is  the  case  has  been  main* 
tained  by  several  naturalists  of  the  Brst  rank.  In  particular  I  mty 
meiitiou  Luuia  A^assiz,  Kii^^eli,  Asa  Cirar,  Mivart,  Seeboba,  zrA 
Gcddce,  as  more  or  less  highly  competeni  authorities,  who  bare  lit 
recorded  it  as  their  belief  that,  ia  the  words  of  Asa  Gray^  "tlia 
facts,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  do  not  snpitort  the  »*sunipiion  of  every- 
sided  and  iudifTcrent  variations."  Jvven  Professor  Iluxley  nllotf 
that  tbere  is  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  view  of  tii 
matter.  For  lie  is  quoted  by  Professor  Scharman  as  having  written; 
"  A  whutc  does  not  tend  to  vary  in  the  direction  of  produciiii 
feathers,  nor  a  bird  in  the  direction  of  producing  whalcboncw'l 
Elscirhcre,  indeed,  he  tays  :  "  If  variability  is  deiinite,  aud  ts  deter 
mined  in  certain  directions  rather  than  in  others  by  oondttiost 
inherent  in  that  which  Taries,"  even  then  natural  selection  wooU 
still  continue  to  operate;  for  "it  is  quite  conceivable  tbal  rmy 
species  teiids  to  produce  varieties  of  a  limited  number  and  kind,  au 
that  the  efl'ect  of  natural  selection  is  to  favour  the   developmeot  o 

•  <  It  isalniMt  nnttdltwi  toTcmntk  tJisbUr.Danrin  buliimsctf  verycsrcWIf  i^uidd 
tlto  mckDiuK  wliicli  Lo  kbtAclics  to  nivh  terms.  He  «prc«lir  ••}-»  tkst  be  mrfcl 
TMifttiuiiB  liluD  tu  unkDovru  cuiitcei  whicb,  Iioudtcfi  are  tskcn  to  be  "ac«id«Btal"ltll> 
no«d« uf  ibe  orgauicai, anil  tbtrsfvra  to  ihv  " |iuipoa«« "  of  a»turai  telMtiMi— jnia 
tha  tthaiw*  of  titckeri  ttOD**  kia  acoiilmtnl  Xa  tlii-  Mltctii*  pnt^trnt*  of  iW  \MMtt 
late  ProlMior  Am  Gray  has  uiad  tli«  term  "  ouaifofivs ''  with  rcgsnl  tn  vsiiMMS 
thia  kiuU.  ftad  jwihapa  it  ia  soniewJiAt  less  aiobigucius  tbaa  the  words  "MddMtil* 
■'  fiirtmtoiiM.'  "iii'oiitaufoiiJ,"  Ac. 
t   "  Criliiiuei  uid  Addresses,"  fi.  2d$. 
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>me  of  these,  wliile  it  opposes  the  deTclopment  of  otiicrs/'*  It 
[must  be  obvious,  however,  that  ia  vhatever  measure  there  may  he 
such  a  tendency  to  produce  varieties  of  a  limited  number  aud  kind, 
ia  that  measure  is  the  causative  influeace  of  natural  selcctioa 
limited;  it  is  lit  this  metuure  supplemented  by  some  cause,  or 
canses,  of  another  kind. 

Here  then  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  most  important  qnestion, 
ia  fact,  the  most  important  question  with  reference  to  the  amount 
of  causative  action  that  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  principle  of  natural 
selection.  And,  as  I  Iiatg  already  said,  it  is  a  question,  not  of  logic, 
oi  eveu  of  spcculaiioD,  but  simply  a  questioa  of  fact.  Do  to  or  do 
vc  not  find  evidence  of  variatiou  taking  place  in  definite  lines, 
irrespeclive  of  any  question  of  Belective  survival  ?  Well,  my  oim 
aaswer  to  this  question  is  as  follnws. 

No  one,  1  think,  can  dispute  that  Professor  Hnxley  is  standing  on 
&  solid  basis  of  fact  where  be  says  that  whales  do  not  vary  in  the 
direction  of  producing  feathers,  or  birds  in  the  direction  of  produciuf 
whalebone.  But  so  bald  a  statement  as  this  appears  to  me  useless. 
3ioth  feathers  and  whalebone  arc  the  results  of  enormously  prolouged 
evolution  in  widely  diBerent  lines  of  descent.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  nothing  short  of  mimculouB  if  anything  resembling  a  feather 
should  ever  appear  upon  a  whale,  or  anything  resembling  vlialebone 
upon  a  bird.  In  answering  the  question  before  ua  we  must  liavc 
I  regard  to  the  initial  variations  in  which  such  highly  spcciahsed  and 
llong-cluboratcd  structures  may  bo  supposed  to  have  had  their  respec- 
tive origins.  Nov,  as  regards  whalebone  at  all  events,  we  have 
cxccedirgly  good  reason  to  suppose  that  these  initial  variations  con- 
sisted in  n  gradual  increase  of  the  rugosities,  nr  parallel  rows  of 
papillse,  which  occur  in  the  mouths  of  some  existing  quadrupeds — iu 
particular  the  giraffe,  where  they  are  largest.  But,  if  this  was  the 
origin  of  whalebone,  we  aUo  have  a  fully  comparable  state  of  matters 
io  the  biUa  of  certain  birds,  especially  the  ducks,  which  use  them  as 
strainers  in  the  same  way  as  the  whales  use  their  whalebone.  So  that 
here  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  natural  selection  having  slowly 
developed  whalebone  (where  alone  it  could  be  of  any  use)  out  of  pro- 
miscuous vnrittiions  of  these  lamellse — variations  which  iu  all  other 
lines  of  mammalian  descent  would  have  been  allowed  to  remain  un- 
modified ;  and  to  expect  that  in  any  of  these  lines  of  mammalian 
descent  those  lamcUffi  should  ever  display  a  tendency  to  resemble  the 
fully  elaborated  structure  of  whalebone,  would  be  tantamount  to 
expecting  the  sudden  appearance  in  one  Hue  of  descent  of  the  results 
of  natural  selection  in  another  line  of  descent,  where  we  know,  from 
the  age  of  the  Cetacea,  that  it  must  have  been  operating  through 
hundreds  of  generations.  And,  of  course,  similar  remarks  would 
*  Jinq/eiop.  Brit,  srtida  "  Erolutioii." 
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applj  to  the  case  of  feathers,  which  arc  (]uitc  as  highly-speciifinC 
and  loDg-clabomtcd  stiuctarcs  tut  whutcbonc. 

To  deal  with  tbo  iQiporta.Qt  qucttion  before  tu,  tliercfore,  wt  miut 
fastOD  atteutiou  cxclasivel/  upou  incipient  variatioDs,  or  vxnatiou  bi 
they  occur  de  novo  \a  fiwt  gcuerations. 

Now  I  request  any  telcologist  to  produce  evidenoo  that  socfa  inj^ 
pient  variations  ever  exhibit  any  particular  tcodencT  to  occttr  it 
definite  lines — still  Icm  in  linea  auKgcativc  of  any  ultimate  "  ptirpo*" 
And  I  ma-kc  this  request  bcc&use  it  clearly  rests  with  the  tcleolopi 
to  furnish  nomc  aach  jn&tificatioQ  of  his  belief,  tliat  the  caoiatiit 
influence  of  natural  sclcetion  t«  supplemented  (either  wholly  ir 
partly)  by  aomo  causatire  iDHueuce  of  auother  and  ulterior  lio^ 
which  is  supposed  to  furuish  varintionB  only  in  definite,  uot  to  nf 
"  prophetic,'*  lines.  Yet  I  make  this  request  well  knowing  that 
it  cBnuot  be  complied  with.  For,  notwithstaudtug  the  ojiiniou 
expressed  by  Asa  Gray,  Nii^icli,  and  the  others,  no  one  has  hithat» 
bceu  able  to  point  to  any  iustaucc  of  iucipicat  variations  thus  teo&g 
to  occur  only  in  definite  linc^ ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  the  sQocni 
of  brecdcra  and  horticulturists  ftirniahcs  overwhelming  proof  thtt 
variations  occur  in  such  a  nnmber  of  directions  {even  within  tl* 
limits  of  a  single  species),  that  they  may  practically  be  regarded 
"  omnifcrouB."  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  therefore,  is  dialectically  in  tin 
wrong  when  he  challenges  DaTwinists  to  prorc  that  initial  rariatiou 
arc  indcterminalc.  The  burden  nf  proof  lica  with  liim  to  show  ttiit 
tlicy  are  determinate.  Tor  the  Darwinist  can  point  to  the  reanlts 
"artificial  selection"  unquestionably  to  demonstrate  that,  in  c 
domesticated  plants  and  animals,  variation  is  so  far  umniferoDs  u 
tend  itself  to  all  the  morphological  changoa  in  divergent  Ijnea 
have  been  produced  by  the  continuous,  or  cumulative,  ttelection 
the  horticuIturi?it  and  the  breeder.  Why,  then,  arc  wc  to  sappOM 
that  in  the  case  of  wild  species  the  principles  of  rariatioD  an 
diScrcnt  ?  If  they  arc  »»,  it  remains  with  anti-Darwinians  to  profi 
the  fact. 

In  ricw  of  these  considerations,  I  feci  there  is  no  escape  from  tbi 

matured  conclusion  of  Mr.  Darwiu,  with  which,  therefore,  I  will  dot 

take  leave  of  this  branch  of  our  aubject. 

*'  Did  Ue  ordain  Hist  the  crop  and  tail  feallien  of  the  pigeon  sbonld  viiyii 
order  that  the  t«aci«r  might  make  bis  grvrtasqae  pouter  and  Cnotail  bnidil 
Did  lie  (»iu»:  the  fratue  and  mental  qualities  of  th«  dog  to  vary  in  ordci 
a  breed  might  bfi  formed  of  iniiomitablp  ferocity,  with  jaws  fitt«d  to  [dn  d 


the  bull  for  man's  brutid  tport?    But  if  we  give  up  tlio  principle  in  the  «oe 
— U'wc  do  not  admit  that  tlio  variations  vf  the  ptiiDeval  dog  wvn  inb-ndoD^ 


guided  \a  order  that  the  greyhound,  Jbr  instance,  that  perfect  imago  cf 
mctryand  vigour,  itiif^ht  bu  rurincd— no  shadow  vt  rcasoa  can  be  asrignelAs 
the  belief  that  vnrtntionn,  alike  in  nature  and  the  result  of  the  Mine  gcnenl 
laws,  which  have  bc«n  llie  grouadnork  tliroogh  natural  selection  of  the  feras- 
tiuu  of  the  tnosi  perfectly  adapted  animals  in  tiie  world,  man  included. 
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intentionally  and  speeinlly  gaid«d.  However  maeh  wo  miiy  wish  it,  w«  oto 
hardly  foUoiv  Profeasor  Ata  Grny  in  his  Wlicr  ihat  '  ru'iotioa  hoe  1)ccn  led 
along  certain  bontftciul  lin«8,'  like  a  strcaoi  '  along  deSoita  snd  useful  lines  of 
irrigftlion.'  ■*'• 

Only  one  other  matter  remains  to  be  dealt  with ;  bat  this,  if  I 
mistake  not,  is  a  matter  of  cousidemble  importauce  iu  relation  to 
popular  prejudices  od  tb«  subject  of  Darvioism.  Both  tbe  Duke  of 
ArKjIl  and  the  Edinfmrf/h  HePieic  expreaalj  ba&e  their  invective 
against  natural  sclectioD  on  tlie  ground  of  it»  aati-theistic  implica- 
tioiLB.  Nov,  without  vaiting  to  inquire  into  the  wisdom  of  bringiug 
considerations  of  a  theological  kind  to  bear  upon  any  theory  of  a 
scientific  kind,  my  object  ia  to  show  that  these  consideratiooa,  even 
as  such,  arc  brought  to  bear  against  the  wrong  forces.  Iu  other 
words,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has  mistaken  hia  enemy.  It  is  uot  the 
theory  of  natural  selection  in  particular,  but  tho  theory  of  natural 
evolution  in  general  that  he  ought  to  have  attacked,  if  his  attack  is 
to  he  directed  with  anything  like  a  logical  aim. 

Supposiug,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  Duke  had  succeeded 
in  utterly  demolishing  the  theory  of  natural  selection,  and,  as  a 
consequence  of  his  anuihilativc  criticism,  that  all  evolutionists  were 
luiauiuiously  to  abandon  this  theory  to-morrow.  What  would  be 
the  effect  of  so  great  a  change  in  its  relation  to  Theism  ?  As  regards 
the  logic  of  the  matter,  there  would  be  absolutely  no  effect.  I'or 
the  change  would  merely  amount  to  a  general  agreement  among 
evolutionists  that  hitherto  they  bad  been  mistaken  with  regard  to 
one  of  tbc  previously  suggested  "  factors  of  organic  evolutiou,'*  which 
had  now  been  proved  uot  to  have  been  one  of  the  factors.  The 
change  would  iu  no  way  tend  to  further  the  teleological  argument 
which  the  Duke  is  seeking  to  befriend.  Fur  so  long  as  he  admits  (as 
he  docs  admit)  that  all  specific  forms  of  life  have  been  the  products 
of  a  gradual  development — or  of  a  genetic  transmutation  according 
to  so-called  "  natural  laws'' — it  can  make  no  jot  of  difTerence,  so  far 
as  tho  argument  from  Sual  causes  is  concerned,  in  what  proportion 
these  results  may  have  bceu  due  to  this,  that,  or  the  other  among 
secondary  caascs.  Ia  short,  it  la  not  merely  natural  selection,  but 
natural  causation  that  the  Duke  must  get  rid  of,  if  he  is  to  sustain 
tbc  prc-Darvrinian  form  of  the  "  Argument  from  Design." 
:  This,  indeed,  he  appears  himself  in  some  measure  to  hare  pcr- 
^Ved.  For,  after  having  told  us  in  the  tvineCennth  Century  that 
Mr.  Spencer  had  made  a  "  Great  Coufcssion  "  touching  the  inadc- 
([uacy  of  natural  selection  as  a  tole  cause  of  organic  evolution,  he 
proceeds  to  complain  of  this  great  confession  that,  afler  all,  it  only 

*  "  VarJKtion  of  riant*  nnd  Antranli  under  Domeiticatlon."  vol.  ii.  pp.  ATt-9.  I  may 
hers  nf«r  anv  oda  wbo  is  BpcoMUy  interorinl  in  thia  ^juutiuo  to  a  curreBpuuilenuB  ujwn 
h  between  Uie  Ulc  ProfcMor  Au  Gray  and  myaoH  la  ttio  pogu  at  2faiia-c,  cxtonding 
ErotD  JuLUU7  23  to  May  31,  18S3. 
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aiDounbt  to  a  "  Httlo  contention,"  "  such  n  small    rcbellioD,"  "Ha 
bit  of  Bomblcdom,  which    has  neither  ioxlcpciideiicc    nor  covdtyj 
Moreover,  "the  idea  w&«  familiar  to  and  admitted  bj  "  Mr  DaTTil^ 
with  whose  "  more  general  conception  it  was  strictly  cougruons  wtk 
liarmomously  subordiaatc."*  Surely  favre  is  indeed  a  great  coDfemian 
but  it  is  not  on  the  side  of  the  Duke  ?      With  an  imposing   flouiisl 
)ir.  Spencer  is  brought  forward  to  curse  the  ranks  of  the  Darvtaia^ 
and  lo,  he  ends  by  blessing  them  altogether  I 

But  even  this  is  nut  all.  *'  I  have  elaborated  this  criticism,"  Mr. 
Spencer  nrote,  "with  tbc  intention  of  cmphasiziog  the  need  fir 
studying  the  changes  which  biiTC  gone  on,  and  are  erer  going  on,  ii 
organic  bodies,  from  an  exclusively  physical  point  of  vie<r."t  U 
othiT  worde,  bis  "  rcbcULou  "  agaiaiit  natural  selection  is  uudertakci 
for  precUely  the  opposite  object  to  that  wliich  the  Duke  baa  in  i-iev: 
Mr.  Spencer  has  elaborated  bis  criticism,  not  in  onlcr  to  show  thit 
Darwinism  is  too  "  materialistic,"  but  iu  order  to  show  that  ii  it  nat 
materialistic  enough,  "lie  goes  himself  into  the  coufcuioual,"  vt 
arc  told ;  but  what  is  it  that  be  confesses?  He  confesses  merely  that 
hitherto  be  bof;  himself  failed,  ns  in  his  opinion  Mr.  I>ariria  iIm 
failed,  adequately  to  cxpreu  iu  words  or  phrases  tbc  purely  mechia* 
ical  nature  of  all  causation  within  the  region  of  Ufa  and  of  mini 
Here,  then,  is  surely  a  moat  cxtraurdiuHry  spectacle.  A  priest  finds  a 
repentant  sinner  in  "the  coufcssional,"  and  the  only  contritioa  a* 
pressed  by  the  penitent  is,  that  hitherto  his  sin  has  not  boeo  soffi* 
cicntly  sinful.  Then,  instead  of  ejecting  his  penitent  as  an  ioapottoi; 
tbc  priest  colU  npon  us  all  to  rejoice,  for  that  a  notorioos  infidel  lii> 
indeed  made  a  great  coafcstioa  ! 

This,  however,  is  by  the  way.  Mr.  Spencer  has  already  replied  on 
bis  own  behalf,:!:  and  shown  that  the  "  Great  Confession "  attii- 
bated  to  him  amounts  to  uothiog  more  than  a  Great  Confusion  cm 
the  part  of  his  critic.  What  I  bare  now  to  make  clear  is  that  in  oie 
of  its  aspects  this  great  confusion  invoWcs  a  confounding  of  natanl 
ficlcction  with  natural  causation.  The  author  of  "The  llcigo  of  Lis'' 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  "  cosmo-theology  "  of  Baden- Powell,^  flftei 
the  "  wider  teloulogy  "  of  Professor  Hutloy,l|  which  would  sare  tit 
Argument  from  Design  (if  it  is  to  be  saved  at  all)  by  placing  it  npoi 
the  order  of  Nature  as  a  whole.  Ife  prefers  to  rest  in  the  arfoincu 
as  this  was  presented  by  Falcy,  who,  ignoring  the  agency  ofphnkil 
causes,  expressly  tuck  bis  stand  upon  what  is  cither  the  tmiaiD  cr 
the  untruth  that  "  there  cannot  be  contrivance  without  a  coutnttt' 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  "  wider  teleology  "  ia  really  the  MR 

*  Kiattttnlh  f't:n!v,ry,3a.nttxry,  >>^^').        t  "FsotonorOrguiia  Kv(i]utiod."|fLttt 
%  Xinticatlii  CtTiiurji,  FcbrnAry,  lS8i      j  "KMOfBaodBenews." 
"  LUo  ud  Lelten  oftbailiM  Vuvla,"  roL  ii.  p.  SOI. 
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•ftncient,  or  that  the  narrower  aro9C  from  an  implied  belief  in  the 
tpecini  crcatioD  of  organic  types.  All  I  am  noiv  concerned  iritb  is 
to  remark,  in  tte  language  of  Professor  Huxley,  tliat  "  tlie  teleology 
I  nhiclt  supposes  ttiat  tliu  eye,  Hurh  us  we  see  it  in  man,  or  iu  auy 
■  of  the  higher  Vcrtebrata,  vas  mode  witlt  the  precise  structure  it  ex- 
hibits, for  thr  purpose  of  enabling  tlic  auimnl  nliicU  posaessea  it  to 
»Bee,  lias  utitioublcdly  rcecired  tl»  d^atb-blow.*  The  reason  of  this 
change  is  that  the  natural  causntion  of  the  eye  >«  no  longer  wrapped 
in  tiopelc8fl  mystery,  but  haa  bogim  lo  become  intelligible  through  the 
theory  of  uatural  selcclloo,  itnd  therefore  to  take  its  place  aoaong  all 
other  pheuomcna  of  the  universe  as  one  in  liind  with  thecn.  Thia 
change  seems  to  the  Dake  anti-thcistic ;  the  Dxrvriiiiati  theory  ho 
regards  as  "  mechanical."  Aud  mechanical  the  Darwinian  theory^ 
nn<]ueationably  is,  though  whether  on  this  account  it  must  also  be 
rcRftrdcd  as  anti-theistio  is  another  question,  and  one  upon  which 
opiiiinna  arc  reasonably  divided.  But  that  it  is  mechanical  there  can 
be,  88  I  have  said,  no  question.  AmI  the  reason  tcKy  it  is  mrcAanicat 
iit  because  it  sfvks  to  e,rp!ain  kiotofficat  jifieHOinena  Ay  natural  cause*. 
Therefore  the  quarrel  which  our  author  has  with  natural  .lelcctiOQ  he 
has  with  it  in  its  capacity  as  a  natural  cause  ;  therefore,  also,  he  feeU 
that   uothiui;   is  really  gained    by  ^[r.  Spencer's  "  small  rebellion " 

Iagaiastt  natural  selection,  seeing  that  Mr.  Spencer's  only  object  is 
-that  of  supporting  another  cause  equally  natural— namely,  the 
liamarekiau  principle  of  Use  and  Disune:  and  therefore,  lastly,  he 
aeeks  to  show  that  natnral  selection  is  not  really  a  cause  at  all,  but 
"  a  mere  phrase,"  a  "  metaphor,"  and  so  on. 
This,  then,  I  say,  h  the  great  confusion  ;  the  Duke  mistakes  bis 
antagonist,  l-'uriously  he  a^tsuils  iialiiral  nelecliou  us  a  cause  on 
account  of  its  being  mechanical :  he  does  cot  perceive  that  any  other 
natural  cause,  or  combination  of  natnral  causea,  must  be  equally  so. 
Granted  the  theory  of  organic  evolution  by  natural  cnnsei,  and  it  can 
make  no  possible  difference  in  relation  to  teleology  by  what  particular 
natural  causes  the  rei^ults  may  have  been  brought  about.  The  proof 
of  such  evolution  8h  a  fact,  which  the  Duke  accepts,  carries  with  it 
the  whole  position  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  defend.  In  short,  the 
quarrel  which  he  has  with  natural  selection  he  has  with  it,  not  i/ud 
te/eelioH,  but  */uti  natural :  aud,  therefore,  it  is  not  against  this  theory 
io  particular,  but  against  the  theory  of  evolution  in  general  that  his 
attack  must  hi*  directed,  if,  m  I  hare  before  said,  it  is  to  be  directed 
with  any  logical  aim. 

But  the  proof  of  evolution  as  a  fact,  in  contradistinction  to 
natural  selection  as  u  cause,  is  too  overwhelming  to  admit  of  qucstiou 
even  at  the  hauda  of  tie  Duke  of  Argyll.      In  concluMon,  therefore, 

•  "  Litt  »a<l  Letter!  <j(  (.'li*rl»  Dwwin,"  vol  it.  p.  201. 
TOL.  LIIL  3  L 
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let   as  Mk,  IVbat  U  tlic  logicAl  relatioo  <^  this  fact  to  tfae  tkeoty 
of  Design? 

Clearly,  in  the  first  place,  this  fact  redaces  all  the  pbenomena  of 
organic  nature  to  the  same  category  of  [jbysical  causation  as  those  of 
inorganic  nature,  Tbc  "  mcclianisnts  "  which  arc  bo  much  admirtd 
in  Itviog  organisms  must  he  hchl  to  have  been  the  results  of  ugeucict- 
themselves  as  "  mechanical ''  as  those  irbich  "  prc-dctcrmine  "  tin 
rain  tu  fall,  or  "adapt  "  the  rivers  and  the  lakes  to  their  several  beik 
and  basins.  But  uow,  whether  these  vouderful  mcclionisiDs,  so  u- 
Duwerablc  in  organic  nature,  are  to  be  attributed  to  survival  of  Hat 
fittest,  or  to  other  aud  hitherto  uusuggested  [jriuciplcs  of  a  natuni 
order,  the  quosUun  still  and  equally  remaiiiH  open  whether  beliiui) 
anch  causes  of  a  physical  kind  there  may  not  be  a  causa  catuarum  of. 
a  paychical  kind.  For  it  may  very  well  be  that  unless  they  *(» 
themselves  ordained  by  a  disposing  mind,  these  physical  causes  oonM 
neither  have  come  into  existence^  nor  nAerwards  have  coDspired  nr 
jproduce,  by  their  combined  activity,  an  orderly  cosmos.  All  that  it 
done  by  the  theory  of  natural  selection,  or  hy  an>/  other  jtoisiUt 
theory  of  a  xcienlifii:  kind,  is  to  suggest,  with  more  or  less  prohabilhv, 
a  modus  operandi :  but  who,  or  what,  tt  may  be  that  is  ultiuulcJy 
concerned  in.  the  cucrgising  of  the  proces>)  ia  a  qucatton  wtudi 
natural  science  can  never  be  in  o  position  to  answer.  All,  thcrefun, 
that  ia  done  hy  Science  when,  at  each  successive  titsgc  of  her  pro- 
gress, she  furnishes  natural  cxplauatious  of  phcuomcua  previotulv 
attributed  to  miraculous  intorventions,  is  to  throw  back  the  queatioa 
of  Design  from  the  facts  Immrdiately  nhserrcd  to  the  cauxca  uIk 
scqucutly  discovered.  And  there  the  question  mast  he  left  by  Scicacf, 
to  he  taken  up  by  Philosophy. 

Kow,  looking  to  the  long  scries  of  historical  parallels  in  the  pwl« 
Philosophy  has  ceased  to  be  snrpriscd  when  a  new  case  of  this  bad 
ia  referred  to  her  decision  by  any  of  the  lower  courts  of  Natotsl 
Science.  And  those  who  arc  nowadays  qualified  to  oecujiy  Wr 
bench  have  so  fully  learnt  to  anticipate  such  appeals,  that  they  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  time  when  all  eases  whore  any  qua* 
tion  of  teleology  is  concerned  will  require  tu  be  tried  within  her 
precincts — when  all  men  will  recognise  that  no  question  of  tclralocy 
can  be  heard  on  the  merits  of  mere  phenomena,  however  wonderfnl; 
bot  only  on  those  of  the  Causes  of  Things  in  their  relation  to  dat 
Final  Mystery  of  Tilings,  which,  whatever  be  it*  nature,  is  pnsoauU/' 
■a  much  concerned  iu  the  fall  of  a  sparrow  aa  in  the  destroctian  «f 
^  world. 

GeOKOB    J.   ROHAKEI. 


THE  INVASION  OF  PAUPER 
FOREIGNERS. 


A  "SELECT  COMMITTEE  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  recently 
bccD  appointed  to  ioqnire  into  the  iuimigralion  of  foroi^ 
jwupcrs.  The  subject  is  one  fraagbt  with  dilTtctilty,  owing  to  the 
abseoco  of  any  publiahcil  returns  of  such  tmmigrntion,  anil  the 
following  remarks  are  penned,  |>artly  in  the  liope  of  ligbtening  the 
labours  of  the  Committee,  but  chiefly  by  way  of  reply  to  au  article  * 
bv  Mr.  Araold  White  under  the  abore  heading. 

Th<;  gist  of  the  article  in  questioa  lies  in  the  proposition  that  the 
time  ha4  now  come  for  the  Britiah  Government  "to  stem  the  risiag 
tidr  of  foreign  pauper  immigration." 

This  appeal  for  State  intervention  inrolves  questions  of  grave  import: 
it  means  nothing  leas  than  complete  reversal  of  a  portioD  of  our 
domestic  policy  ;  it  trendies  upon  the  dangerous  borderland  of  intcr- 
tiatioiial  comity.  And  yet  it  will  be  readily  conceded  that  the  stress 
and  strain  of  existence  may  become  so  acute  that  some  restraiuta  upon 
inamignitiou — harab  and  inhospitable  though  they  must  always  be 
— will  become  au  absolute  necessity  for  the  commonwealth.  Move- 
ments of  poptilation  are,  without  doubt,  of  far  too  great  importance  to 
be  left  to  their  own  internal  motives  and  caprices :  emigration  and  immi- 
gratiou  alike  should  be  the  care  of  the  statesman,  and  be  regulated 
in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  the  economic  sitnation.  Ilaa 
such  a  case,  then,  of  absolute  necessity  yet  arisen,  and  if  so,  what 
evidence  does  Mr.  AVbite  adduce  in  support  of  this  conclusioa  ? 
What  arc  bia  statistics  ?     On  what  does  bo  found  bis  arguments? 

As  regards  statistics,  none  are  given  ;  indeed,  he  does  not  appear 
to  attach  any  particular  value  to  them  ;  the  question,  be  says,  is  not 
how  mauy  immigrants  there  are,  but  what  is  the  effect  produced  by 

^b  *  Ib  die  Sinelttnth  Ceitlurg  tut  Uudi  Lui. 
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tfaose  wlio  actual!/  Mttle  among  us.      Kc  is  cootcnt  to  rat  ios 
upOD  a  Btatcment  by  Mr.  Iturnctt  \a  his  vrcll-known  report  upon 
sweating  system,  upoo  a  rcoaark  by  Dr.  Ilenuaa  Adlcr  tbat  iminonii 
is  spreadiog  amoogst  tumigraaC  Jcircsscf,  and  upon  a  parage  n 
report   of  (be  Jenisb    Board   of  Gnardiau,   publUbed   to    Feb 
3887. 

Mr.  Buroett  tajs  "  tbat  the  inflax  of  pauper  foreigners  {cfaiefl;,! 
be  ciptaiDs,  German  and  Kussian  Jcvi)  has  flooded  the  laboa 
mariiet  of  the  H&st-cnd  of  London  nith  cheap  labour  to  such  ■ 
«xlait  ax  to  reduce  thoutaads  of  natire  workers  to  the  verge  t 
destitntioa."  Uad  the  labour  correspondent  of  the  Board  of  Tiwl 
kBOVB  bow  Tast  s  superstructure  of  ailment  would  be  raised  on  llit 
baais  of  ibis  paragraph,  it  m&j  well  bo  doubted  if  be  would  bm 
<xmAeA  tl  in  such  gfseral  terms.  The*  sting  of  ibe  statement  lis 
ia  tke  word  "pauper,"  For  Mr.  White  would  probably  hesitate  to 
isnike  legidaiioii  a^nat  foreign  immigranta,  apart  from  the  qneitin 
ttf  paaperinn.  Now,  with  all  the  deference  dne  to  Mr.  Burartt^ 
<ifHioB,  bit  view*  ok  iIim  point  arc  opca  to  the  following  crititMB, 
^i^  are.  in  the  first  place,  contrary  to  bis  woat,  uncorroborated t 
tbia  may  arise,  either  from  lack  of  cvidcDcc,  or  possibly  because  thi 
anbjcct  was  conceired  to  lie  somewhat  ouuide  the  scope  of  liis  inqoiiy; 
ia  ibe  second  place,  they  arc  opposed  lo  the  cxperieuce  of  other  cosh 
peteot  aathorities. 

Hie  popular  notion  regarding  the  immigration  of  aliens  iaU 
ImmIod  appears  to  be  that  these  aliens  arc  mostly  Jews,  whose  habia 
arc  degraded,  and  who  arc  the  iaveutors  of  the  awe&ting  sjstco. 
Etpd  Mr.  White  states  boldly  that  the  majority  of  the  pauper  iraici- 
grants  are  of  the  Hebrew  faith.  Now  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guartliui 
is  undoubtedly  brought  into  contact  with  all  Semitic  arrivals  of  tbs 
absolutely  pauper  class.  Tbcy  bceome  acquainted  with  their  tndli 
and  tabulate  carefully  their  nationality.  The  annual  reports  istned 
by  the  Board  present  a  noble  record  of  UDCcasing  chantabic  effort  lo 
cope  with  surrounding  diitrcu.  To  those  who  arc  disposed  to  cs<il 
at  the  roncinsioni;  arrived  at  in  these  reports,  or  to  hint  that  tk 
Board  is  prone  to  take  a  biassed  view  by  reason  of  sympathT  nth 
co-religionists,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  tbat  in  each  esse  ctiapteraal 
verae  is  given,  and  statistical  evidence  supplied  in  aapport  of  allep- 
tioos.  This  body  of  gentlemen,  then,  bare  placed  on  record  the  fiit 
lowing,  amongst  other  opinions  (sec  reports  for  last  three  yean):— 

1.  That  Jetvish  immigrants  do  not  appear  to  arrive  in  any  gitstff 
«*x}portion  than  non-Jcvisb. 

*,  I'hat  but  few  of  such  Jewish  immigranta  arrir«  la  a  •tatei' 

'kl  destitution. 

.  That   during   the  past  year  there  has  been  a  marked  deeresM 

.Dg  the  Jewish  immigrant  poor. 
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Bcserriiig  heads  (1)  and  (•'))  for  sabsequent  consideration,  and 
fixing  our  attention  tipon  stntemcnt  (2),  it  is  apptrent  tbat  the  Board 
arc  at  issue  nith  Mr.  Burnett  regarding  the  pauperism  or  uon- 
paupcriaiu  of  the  incoming  Jewish  Uicns.  Upon  thla  point  it  ia 
TTorthy  of  note,  that  the  Board  alluded  to  have  laid  down  tlic  rule  of 
refusing  asBiRtance  to  any  applicant  unless  be  hoa  been  domiciled  in 
this  country  fur  at  least  six  months.*  Unable,  therefore,  to  obtain 
relief  from  this  quarter,  it  vould  appear  that  any  immigrant  who 
vraa  pauper  upon  his  arrival  vould  necessarily  become  a  charge 
upon  the  ratepayers  of  the  locality  iclectcd  by  him.  But  this, 
as  will  l)c  shown  hereafter,  ia  not  found  to  he  the  case.  Tlie 
pauper  queslioD,  though  lyiug  iu  a  amall  compass,  is  of  import- 
ancc,  because,  in  any  measure  restrictive  of  immigration,  the  only  tert  ' 
tliat  baa  been  hitherto  suggested  is  the  ability  of  the  intended  immi- 
grant to  taku  care  of  himself  or  herself  without  heeoming  a  public 
charge.  Tbat  luch  is  the  nature  of  the  test  imposed  hy  the  Act  of 
Congress  passed  in  ISK3,  iSIr.  Bayard,  Secretary  of  State  at  Wash- 
ington, «bcn  writing  to  Sir  P.  Sackrillc-VYcat,  on  May  7,  1887, 
expressly  awcrta,  and  moreover  makes  the  following  noteworthy 
remark :  *'  The  mere  fact  of  poverty  has  never  been  reg»r<led  as  an 
objection  to  an  immigrant,  aud  a  targe  part  of  those  who  have  come  to 
our  shores  have  been  periioiis  who  relied  fur  support  solely  upon  the 
exercise  of  thrift  asd  manual  industry  ;  and  to  such  persons,  it  may  be 
said,  the^evelopment  of  the  country  has  in  a  large  extent  been  due." 

Turning  again  to  the  report  of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Gnardians 
published  in  February  last,  we  find  at  page  17  a  summary  of 
certain  facts  coutuiued  in  the  Blue  Booh  for  1887  on  the  Immigration 
Qneetion,  which  arc  also  at  yariance  with  Mr.  Burnett's  views 
regarding  the  amount  of  destitution  produced  amongst  native  workers 
by  the  influx  of  Semitic  paupers:  the  aummary  referred  to,  together 
with  the  comments  of  the  Board  upon  it,  runs  as  foUuvs : — 

"Till?  niort  ini[7ortiiiit  tlocTmient  which  was  pubhthcd  last  y«ir  on  the 
lnnini|tnition  Question  wna  llie  BIno  Book  oontiiining  th«!  novntment  R«]iort 
oo  the  Coa^itioa  of  the  Working  Claesce,  same  few  fuck  of  which  here  call  for 
review,  h  was  found  thiit  of  theUtul  number  of'2^,i5l  ofLhatclBuinteri-iewed, 
only  5  pitr  cent,  had  bocn  liorn  abroad  ;  nnd  in  only  two  groups  of  trades,  viz., 
thoso  of  tailors  and  sugar-bnkcT«,  did  the  lorcigncrs  outnumtcr  tlio  natives, 
aud  in  only  four  groups  waa  ihc  proportion  of  the  former  to  ibo  latter  more 
than  9  per  cent.;  of  thue  four,  tbat  of  sugar-bakers  Ehowcd  ihe  highest 
>rtioQ  of  foreigners,  but  in  this  calling  f«w  Jews  are  employed.  Two 
groupis  viz.,  those  of  tailors  iind  tobucco  workers,  include  trndus  in  wbicb 
ewa  are  very  largely  occupied ;  but  die  boot-making  trniW,  wliich  is  likvwi^e 
■o  largely  (MavreA  by  them,  showed  a  comparatively  low  proportion  of  only 
16  p«r  c«Dl.  of  forcigncrB.  Wbcu  dininguiidiiug  lietwdtn  Uiose  in  work  aud 
ibusD   eeekiog   employment  the  inquiry  indicated   ihu  highest   avcrsgea   of 

•  The  "  Poor  J«w»'  TemporBry  Sbelter"  tn  WbiUcbapd  rawive«  naw  uriv^a  tot 
fi»rt««n  il&yi  obI^,  but  tbo  bulk  of  th«M  oaiDj;  it  only  rtmsia  a  week,  and  many  an 
911  rMtU  tdt  AmencA. 
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onemplDyed  In  trades  in  whicli  tlie  Jcwn  arc  little  on^ged,  and  to 
extent  ri-.rut«d  tho  constant  complalot  of  the  greater  ease  wilh  which  forcignn 
aro  flnabletl  to  find  employmoiit  when  competing  vith  Dstlvra,  hy  iho  [irv 
ductioa  of  tigurca  wliicli  pioTed  tliat,  vrhiUt  Gd  per  cent,  of  the  latter  i 
ID  regular  worlt|  onlj-  44  per  cent,  of  the  former  w«rc  found  to  be  n 
Proceeding  to  abetract  tlio  [larticular  fads  vhitii  hear  on  receot  inmigraiiM 
it  is  ae«&  thai  oaly  nioe  per  thousand  of  the  working  ciasaea  iutcrriewcd  ' 
been  rcaiiJeut  in  London  under  one  year.  Tho  OovcramenC  tnijairy  ex( 
over  four  tyjiical  iiaririici,  of  which,  howcv«r.  as  oontaintng  onj  iip;<r«cti1 
nunibor  of  Sawn,  only  St.  GeorgfiVia-tho-Easi  needa  special  «oram«nt~ 
In  thix  parisli,  of  the  22^2  unemployed,  only  Kl  peroons  had  been  bcR 
thana^'ear;  and,  of  the  S'JU8  in  woik,  only  11  of  thsm  had  arriTed  da: 
that  period,  ihi»  showing  simply  a  total  influx  of  72  for  n  whole  tvrclTem.-ri]; 
When  tbi-  ficti  rt'i  of  the  pariah  arc  further  disKcted,  so  as  to  set  forth  the  f< 
trados  to  irhich  tho  Jewish  immigrant  joot  generalljr  dock,  the  foUowaq^ 
reeolt  ia  artired  at : — 


TniMorKntleTKri. 


Thilnn.    .    . 

Bootniftk«n  . 
Cigannalun  . 
Hawkers  .    . 


VMbMoatof 


Kenbwla 
work. 


XvaArt  «at  of  hmL 
■ha  tod  bus  hm 

In*  tkBBBJMU. 


**  T]]«re  can  be  only  one  concltinon  drawn  from  the  abore,  wliidi  b^  that 
the  effect  of  recent  inimigratton,  so  &r  as  the  Jews  or*  eoneemed,  has  bea 
doormvutly  exaggerated." 

Yet  one  more  eitract  na  to  the  effect  of  the  prc»ence  of  fomgi' 
poor  upon  wages,  from  a  letter  addremEd  ia  1887  to  the  Committe* 
of  Guardians  of  tbc  'Whitcchapel  Union,  aod  cont&inecl  in  llieir 
report  of  last  ;ear.  A  firm  of  lioot  and  slioc  manufactoren  writes  u 
follows : — 

"Wo  du  not  think  tliut  foreign  labour  afTecU  Britisli  ).-ihour  to  any  gntf 
extent,  if  Bt  all,  as  we  find  that  fbreijrn  workman  do  work  whirh  British  »wt 
men  do  not  do,  or  have  not  done.  I'oT  iaslance,  ire  Bnd  that  a  errtHia  hai 
of  dancing  khoes  are  made  by  foreign  workmen  at  a  Tery  low  price.  Ponairij 
thi«  hind  of  dicnp  vIkki  wc^re  not  made  at  idl  in  England,  but  through  ihoe 
poor  workmui  mukiog  ihcm  tLey  have,  qb  it  ncrc,  opened  a  new  trade  «b^ 
employa  Hitse  immigrants  in  conjunction  nith  British  vrorkmcti,  as  theintfaa 
for  those  articles  is  mnnufactured  in  Knplond  by  eii/ltd  JJn'tie/i  latrrvr,  ivAn 
we  could  BiTQ  you  several  inttances.  To  answer  your  question 
point,  wc  do  not  think  that  foreign  labour  affvcts  /Iritufi  Aiilcti  v 
the  Itflst,  nor  does  it  aiTcct  unskilled  kbour  to  any  great  extent,  as  we  lUi  b« 
tliink  that  tho  foiuign  immigrant  is  suitable  for  the  work  that  a  great  ibiajaf 
ihcunekillcd  Inbourera  adopt — take,  fur  irMancc,  the  dock  lalmurensif  tuitnifn- 
tion  waa  entirely  slopped  we  do  cot  think  it  would  afiect  tbcm  in  tbt  In*; 
(2)  we  think  that  they  do  lersen  tlic  cost  to  the  purcbascr  of  tboee  aiticlMi) 
the  spL-cial  trades  llicy  tinbark  in  ;  (!t)  lliey  terlainly  increacc  ihc  pit*iacl*«arf 
otir  trade,  through  which  more  skilled  Britii^h  labour  it  eiuploycd  in  that  pot 
of  the  trade  in  which  skilled  labour  is  retjuired." 

Upon  this  branch  of  the  subject  the  evidence  ibat   ia  araiUUt 
points  to  VWQ  cottcWsiQtia — 
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(fl)  That  in  ccrtaiD  trades,  notabl/  tbat  of  "ilop"  tniton,  boot- 
makers, and  liakers,  the  foreign  clemcut  haa  of  late  years  increased. 

(h)  Tliat  tlus  forciga  element  vt  a  diitiuct  source  of  profit  to  the 
oatiou. 

As  regards  tailors,  the  mimbcr  of  forcigncra  ix  estimated  as  CO  per 
cent.,  or  ctcq  SO  per  cent.,  of  the  irhole  of  that  body,  and  18,n<X)  or 
20,000  of  such  foreigners  appear  to  be  employed  in  the  monufieture 
of  cheap  clothing,  or  "  slops,"  in  East  London. 

With  reference  to  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  the  chief  oDioer  of  the 
Boot  and  Shoe  Itirettcrs  and  Fioishcrft'  Society  in  Loodon  considers 
that,  iu  and  around  \Vhitcchapcl,  SpitalRcIds,  and  Petticoat  Tjanc, 
there  musl  he  3lXX)  or  4000  persons,  chicBy  foreign  Jews,  employed 
under  svcaters  in  this  industry.  Both  these  dcpartoaciits  of  labour 
are  nnder  the  domination  of  what  is  styled  "  the  sweating  aystera." 
An  pxamination  of  that  "  system  "  is  foreign  to  the  scope  of  this 
paper,  and  is  moreover  unnecessary,  otring  to  the  detailed  aoconnt  of 
its  working  recently  given  br  many  competent  observers.  Of  the 
baker  industry,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  largely  recruited  from 
the  ranks  of  nou-l^cmitic  CJcrmans,  who  are  cngngcd  because  they  arc 
cheaper  and  have  a  better  knowledge  of  fcrmcotatiou. 

Ucvcrting  to  the  question  of  cheap  tailoring,  the  following  points 
present  tliomselvcs : — 

firs/,  that  taboar  in  this  trade  is  worked  anil  paid  for  in  accordsQce 
with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
foreigner  will  take  less  wages  than  a  native  worker,  and,  owing  to 
his  low  standard  of  existence,  can  maintain  himself  upon  what  would 
mean  starvation  to  an  Kiiglishman.  The  llritish  workman,  indeed, 
even  if  he  could  keep  body  and  soul  together  upon  the  miserable 
pittance  that  the  alien  is  ready  to  accept,  would  refuse  to  take  this 
exiguous  dole  :  he  would  feel  himself  degraded  by  so  doing,  and  the 
sentiment  would  be  a  right  one.  The  competition,  however,  which 
forces  down  the  "slop"  tailor's  earnings  to  their  mean  and  miserable 
level,  enables  the  native  worker  to  clothe  himself  at  cheaper  rates. 
An  attciilivc  observer  cannot  fail  to  notice  in  these  days  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  apparel,  not  only  of  the  more  highly  paid  artbaOt 
but  also  of  the  Duskillcd  labourer. 

The  reeotid  point  that  forces  itself  upon  our  notice  is  the  enormous 
volume  of  our  export  trade  in  ready-made  clothing  that  has  gradnally 
been  developed  under  the  sweating  system.  AVithout  giving  the  full 
table  of  statistics  presented  by  Mr.  Burnett,  it  will  sufhcc  to  state 
that  the  total  exports  of  last  year,  under  the  head  of  "  apparel  atid 
slops,"  amounted  to  £3.1)02,21*1,  of  which  no  less  than  ^2,(IOG,-H7 
were  from  the  Port  of  London  alone.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
tbat  in  default  of  her  supply  of  cheap  foreign  labour  Kngland  would 
be  unable  to  keep  up  this  export  trade,  and  that  legislation  byway  of 
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restrictioTiB  upon  immigntioa  iroulJ  nmpty  bare  tlie  result,  to  ok 
the  words  oF  Mr.  Sclilou,  "of  makiag  a  gifi  of  our  exports  of  'slop' 
clothes  to  GcrirtaDf ,  wbicb  already  carries  on  u  coosiderable  foieiga 
trade  in  tbosc  articles,  and  wbieb,  while  hcrproteeiivc  srstem  exclnilei 
English  nifttcriaU  from  tbe  Genniin  market,  would  be  onljr  too  readv 
to  supplant  mill  all  the  markets  of  ibe  world,  bf  tbe  subatintttoa  fat 
DuglisU  goods  of  garmeuia  made  ia  Ciermaoy  b^  CSennan  cbn^ 
labour  and  of  OerinaD  cloth." 

Is  it  better,  iu  fiuc,  to  buy  cheap  etotbca  from  the  CoDtineut,  or  to 
make  tbvtu  here  cheap  nud  export  the  surplus  that  too  do  not  Deedi^ 
UnleM  you  forbid  both  the  cutry  of  cheap  goods  and  cheap  laboor 
you  will  be  in  a  worse  plight  than  now,  for  if  you  odIv  forbid  cheap 
lalwiir  you  throw  the  cheap  goods  trades  into  other  bands.  Tfce 
aeattmentalist  may  scoff  at  tbiK  style  of  argumeut,  but  the  ecooomiit 
will  probably  consider  it  not  unworthy  of  notice. 

So.  Bgaiti,  as  regards  the  other  "  aweatcd  "  industry  alluded  to— 
that  of  the  boot  tmdc — ofhcial  returns  show  that,  prerioua  to  Lbe  year 
IHfi-l,  boots  and  abocn  similar  to  those  now  made  by  our  "  sweated" 
boot  finishers,  were  imported  into  this  country  in  largo  qnantitia 
from  abroad,  chiefly  from  France.  Since  the  dcrolopmeat  of  tht 
"  sweated  "  hoot  trade  which,  within  the  last  few  years,  baa  gruwa  np 
in  East  London,  this  importation,  as  Mr.  Scblosa  remarks,  has  bees 
reduced  iu  amount  by  more  than  one-third. 

The  t-sact  figures  on  the  subject  arc  as  follows  : — 

ICitn^ieri  o/diatu  pain  i^IvmI*  and »lion  imfarltd  into  JCitfkradJrom  ^Va«(. 
ISM.  "  1KS5.  IHS*. 

M,«7  ...  44,6*2  ...  30,:0« 

"Tt   appears  [says  Mr.   Schloss]    to   be   beyond    doubt    tbat   tlis 

decrease    in    tie   importation    of  French    'scw-rounds'    and   Udia' 

tiouts  ia  iu  a  large  mrasurc  attributable  to  the  fact  that    tbc^e  pxtia 

arc   now   being   manufactured    hy  tbe  Jewish   boot-tinibhcrs  io  £u 

London."     Then,  again,  it  is  certain  tbat  the  work  tbus  pnxlaccdb|r 

the  more  uDskillcd  lubourof  the  "sweated  "  Jews  leads  to  a  coI«ide^ 

able  increase  of  vmploynienl  uu  the  part  of  a  large  body  of  well-|Mid 

and   skilled  Knglisb  workers   in   this  trade.     Tbe  boot   clickers  and 

closers,  fur  cTaiopk-,  the  tauncra  and  utbera  cmplovcd  in   tbe  Itatbci 

trade,  arc.  all  Kuglisijmcn,  in  receipt  of  fairly  good  wages,  and  subjed 

to  rCBsoiinble  hours  of  work.     Mr,  White's  taunt,  tbereforr,  Icrcllel 

at  the    immigrant    Hebrews   of  the   present  day,  tbat   Ihcy  coalml 

unfavourably  with  the  refugees  of  former  times,  who  were  a  soorce  of 

atcrial  protit  and  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  State,  would  letm  le 

,ve  hecu  uttered  too  hastily,  and  to  bo  unwarranted  by  fucts. 

But,  says  y\r.  'VVbile,  the  ratepayers  iu  certain  districts  of  IjoadoB 

0  now  rpendiog  their  rooury  on  ihc   support   of  [laupcr  fbreifoen. 

|. ,  Ji  not  apparent  upon  what  evidence  this  allegation  ia  foiindcd»Mr 
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yet  from  what  source  ia  derived  the  further  Bllcgation  that  the  M'hite- 
cbapel  VnioQ  in.  1887  "  extended  the  hoaptttUity  of  the  psrinh  to  3W 
forci^cra."  No«uch  atatcnacut  appear*  in  the  report  of  the  Whitc- 
chapcl  Uuiou  published  ia  issr.  Page  1  of  tbnt  documCDt,  on  the 
other  band,  coutains  the  foUoning  sentcucc : — "The  staiistics  of 
pauperism  within  the  Whitecbapcl  Uuiou  do  not  etiable  the  committee 
to  alGrm,  with  any  posiiircucss,  that  tbe  burdeua  of  the  ratepayers 
have,  to  any  mattrriul  extcLt,  been  iuci^ased  by  tbe  iacursiou  of 
foreign  pour  into  this  district." 

Tbe  eommittvc,  moruover,  append  a  table  to  their  report,  shoniug 
tbatoa  tbe  7th  day  of  July,  lUiiT,  there  were  cKaclly  fourteen  foreign 
males  and  uiue  foreign  females  iu  tbcir  worUbouse  or  infirmary  ;  and 
Mr.  \'allRnce,  tbe  clerk  of  tbe  union  iu  question,  at  a  recent  iuter- 
vieir  witb  tbe  writer,  was  unable  to  add  aojlbiDg  to  tbe  statement 
of  his  Board  upou  this  point.  Wbcu  it  is  borne  in  miud  that 
Whitccfaapel  is  ouc  of  the  districts  most  affected  by  the  Semitic  com* 
munity,  tbe  foregoing  evidence  ia  preguaut  with  importance. 

Mr.  White  states  further — nnd  here  be  touches  firmer  ground — 
that  the  foreign  Jews  arc  filtby  iu  tbcir  lives,  aud  present  a  sub- 
■tantiol  similArity  to  the  Mongolian  type  of  character.  Kow  there 
seems  to  be  a  conseusua  of  opinion  aa  to  tbe  aqualid  habita  and 
insanitary  custencc  of  the  Jewish  aliens.  There  may  even  be  a 
faint  analogy  between  tlic  indigent  Pole  aud  the  pauper  Mongolian. 
Mr.  Charles  Booth,  iudccd,  whuae  ac()uaiutaiicc  nitb  matters  relntiug 
to  the  Eoot-end  of  London  ia  uudiaputcd,  has  not  such  an  evil 
opinion  of  these  exiles  as  Mr.  White  eutcrtaina.  In  his  paper,  read 
before  the  Itoynl  Slntiatical  Society  in  1887,  he  draws  attention  to 
the  meek  and  patient  endurance  with  nbicb  they  live  their  Lard  liresr 
and  their  "  ready  obedieuce  to  law."  "  AH  round,"  be  writes,  "these 
people  have  the  characteristics  of  tbcir  race,  good  aud  bad ;  laborious 
and  frugal  to  a  fault ;  well  schooled  in  tbe  ftcience  of  how  to  live  ou 
next  to  nothing,  naiug  early  and  woiking  late,  tbey,  as  tlieir  aumbcrs 
iDcrease,  elbow  out  their  Icsa  thrifty  Gentilo  fellow-workers.  They 
show  strong  family  oBection,  and  the  bond  of  race  and  ctan  creates 
exclnaivcDesii."  This  is  not  such  a  very  degraded  class  of  being  after 
all ;  but,  let  it  be  granted  that  tbey  are  all  that  Mr.  White  asaertSr 
bow  docs  their  character  bear  upon  the  qnestion  under  discusaion? 
Th&t  question — the  only  question,  as  Mr.  Wbit«  put«  it — ia  whether  the 
existing  pauper  iinmigrntiou  is  sulbcicut  to  coustitiitc  a  prescut  danger 
to  the  conimuuily.  Contrary  to  tbe  views  cxprcMcd  by  Mr.  White, 
the  writer  is  of  opinion  that  comparative  statistics  present  the  only 
safe  method  of  dealing  witb  this  subject.  Ingenious  dediintions 
may  be  drawn  from  this  or  that  isolated  paragraph  in  records  or 
reports,  but  the  foundation  of  tbe  argument  so  deduced  will  always 
be  shifting  and  uncertain. 
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Are  there,  then,  anj  sUtUtict  of  tlw  iounigration  of  aliens  iatv 
England  from  Earopean  ports? 

There  is  do  official  record  published  of  such  immigratioo,  the 
returtu  itsued  yearly  by  tbe  Board  of  Trade  onlr  dealing;  «ith 
immigratioQ  to  this  country  from  places  out  of  Eorope.  Tbo  pav 
lent  writer  hn^,  however,  lit  upon  certAin  public  doroincnta  «hid[ 
appear  to  alTonl  satiifactory  evidence  of  the  amooat  and  nattuct/ 
tbc  immigration  into  the  port  of  Londoa  from  the  ConttDeDt 

The  docuinents  alluded  to  arc  the  "Alien  Lists,"  compiled  unda 
the  provisions  of  Act  G  William  IV.  c.  11,  bciag  an  Act  ia 
the  KegistratioD  of  Aliens.  Section  2  of  that  statute  mni  u 
follows: — 

"The  master  of  erery  vcuel  which  nlrnU  airire  from  foreign  part«  tliall, 
immmliaMly  on  his  arrirml,  dvclnrv  in  writing  to  the  chief  officer  of  t^ 
CuMoms,  whether  there  ii^  to  the  best  uf  bin  knowl(>c!gn,  any  alien  oa  botid 
liisvcasel,  aod  whether  any  aLien  balh,  to  his  knowledge,  landed  thenfnm 
at  nay  oilier  place;  and  shall  in  hiR  said  declaration  8|MK:iry  the  niioibcrol 
alionfi  (if  itiiy)  on  board  bis  vosseT,  or  who  liavo  m  bis  knowledge  laaM 
tliercfroiB,  aod  their  nsiaw,  rank,  occupatioD,  and  d«ecnptioo,  aa  far  «*  W 
shflU  be  informed  ihert^of,"  itc.  4c. 

The  rest  of  the  section  is  merely  concerned  with  the  infliction  cf 
&  Anc  upon  the  master  who  refuses  or  neglects  to  make  sodt 
declaration. 

Tlie  dcchtratious  in  qnCHtion  are  termed  '*  Alien  Lists,"  and  contain 
the  date,  port  of  departure,  name,  occupation,  and  nalirc  country  of 
each  immigrant.  These  docnmeots,  after  being  received  at  the 
Custom  House,  arc  forwarded  weekly  to  the  Homo  Office,  and  there 
filed.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  latter  department,  crcry  facility  for 
inspecting  and  analyzing;  them  was  conceded  to  the  writer. 

In  farmer  times  the  entry  of  aliens  into  the  rmlm  was  waldiid 
with  jraloiisy,  not  so  much  from  fear  lest  they  should  supplaul  the 
native  workmen,  as  from  a  dread  of  their  hatching  plots  againrt  the 
throne.  Tbc  "  Alien  Lints  "  seem  to  date  from  the  fi!ftj-six,th  year  of 
George  III.,  and  in  the  time  of  his  Rucccssor  there  was  an  Alien  Office, 
to  which  tbcsc  rctoras  arc  by  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  SI,  directed,  to  be  for 
warded.  After  the  abolition  of  this  Alien  Office  the  custodv  of  thcae 
documents  devolved  upon  the  Home  Office,  and,  aa  the  pepcre  ib 
quettion  threatened  to  become  unwieldy  in  bulk,  and  appeared  Id 
serve  no  usefiil  purpoiie,  the  practice  bas  prevailed  of  only  retuniig 
those  6Ied  during  the  preceding  five  years.  No  register  is  kept  c/ 
these  returns,  either  in  the  Customs  or  Home  DcpartmcDt,  itor  ii 
any  abstract  made  of  their  ccQt«ata. 

An  examination  of  them,  however,  di(clo«ra — 

(a)  That,  even   as   now   compiled,  they   afford    raltiable   cvJdBW 
{anting  the  immigration  of  the  poorer  class  of  aliens  into  the  put 

London. 
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(/>)  That  by  a  stricter  enforcement  of  the  lcrm«  of  tJic  Act,  they 
would  supply  accurate  informatiou  rcgardiug  foreign  arrirals  at  cxery 
port  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Tic  Jewish  Board  of  Guardian*  find  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
port  of  departure  of  their  indigent  co-religionisti  is  Hambiii^,  their 
country  of  origin  being  Germany,  Poland,  or  Rusiua.  This  fact  ia  of 
importanec  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  "  Alien  Lists/'  as  the 
retuni*  of  aliens  from  the  port  of  Hamburg,  in  parlicul«r,  ore  especi- 
ally full,  and  evidently  made  with  care.  The  words  of  the  statute 
under  which  these  retuma  are  required  are,  it  will  be  obscrTcd,  wide 
enough  to  impose  an  obligntion  of  declaring  hiH  alien  passeugcrsupon 
the  master  of  every  vessel  arriving  from  foreign  parts  at  any  KngUsh 
port,  but  in  actual  fact  Uiesc  dcclnrationA  arc  only  made  by  the 
masters  of  veasch  arri\nng  at  the  port  of  Ijondon. 

This  statement  must  bo  (lualified  in  respect  to  the  port  of  Hall, 
from  whence  regular  returns  are  sent  of  aliens  en  route  to  America, 
vid  Liverpool,  who  have  started  from  various  European  ports,  hut 
chiefly  from  (ioltcnburg,  Hamburg,  Christiana,  and  Copenbagea. 
Icasmueh,  liowever,  ta  these  aliens  arc  only  m  transit^  they  may  be 
dismissed  from  present  consideration,  although  an  interesting  point 
may  arise  regarding  the  extent  to  which  they  affect  the  tables  pub- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Trade  that  deal  with  the  numbers  of  forcipu 
cmigraQts  from  this  country.     It  will  be  sufBcieat  to  note  here  that— 

la  1895  tliey  auDPuntcd  lu      .   .     t         ■         •         >         28,775 

,,1866 , 44.5S5 

„  1SS7    „  „„..;,.        55;>83 

Returning  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  results  furnbhcd  by  the 
"Alien  Lists,"  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  immigration  to  the  port  of 
London,  it  will  be  convenient  to  state  in  the  tirst  place  the  ehief 
portu  of  departure  disclosed  bji  the«>  documents.  These  ports  are 
Hamburg,  firemen,  Gottcnbnrg,  Amsterdam,  Untterdam,  Christiana, 
Antwerp,  Copenhagen,  Bremerhavcn,  and  Dunkirk.  Amongst  these 
Hamburg  predominates,  and  as  a  port  of  departure  for  London 
probably  bears  alront  the  same  relation  to  the  ports  of  the  Continent 
that  Liverpool  bears  to  our  other  porta  in  respect  of  emigration  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  writer  has  examined  the  "Alien  Lists" 
for  the  last  three  years,  and  the  eouelusions  presented  by  ibem  give 
emphatic  corroboration  to  the  opinions  of  the  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians,  previously  quoted,  to  the  effect  that  Jewish  immigranta  do 
not  appear  to  arrive  in  any  greater  proportion  than  non-Jewish,  and 
that  during  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  tn  the 
JcwiEli  immigrant  poor.  If  it  be  asked  in  what  way  it  is  possible  to 
identify  the  Semitic  alien,  the  answer  is  that  (a)  in  moat  case*  the 
full  names  of  the  immigrants  are  given,  and  the  Jacobs,  jVbraliama, 
Samuels,  Isaacs,  Davids^  Simons,  Isidore,  Josephs,  and  Rachels,  to  say 
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nothing  of  such  names  as  Mcwea  and  KUas,  are  nDdoubtcdl;^  distiac- 
tire  of  Hebrew  origin;  (b)  in  many  cases  the  aliens  arc  deacrilied  as 
Jcvs ;  [c]  wIiCDCver  auj-  doabt  arose,  the  beoeSt  of  it  was  giren  against 
the  immigrant  bciug  a  Gentile.  This  latter  proceeding  nuy  not  be 
8  sound  process  of  reasoning,  bat  it  will,  at  all  events,  show  that  the 
number  of  the  incoming  .lews  is  hardly  likely  to  have  been  nodcr- 
stated.     To  proceed  to  details. 

lu  I8R0  the  aliens  that  were  declared  at  the  port  of  LoodoiL 
amounted  to  8203.  The  proportion  of  aniirals  per  month  was  u 
follows : — 

isas 


Jutury 

April  . 
May  . 
Juno     . 


Ftrttl^yeat. 


3»8 


July     . 
Aui:iut 

S«()to(iil>«r 
October 
HovenbeF 
Deoember 


Sfcond  half-jfuir. 


MS 
7ftl 

MM 


Out  of  the  sum  total  of  8202  the  number  of  Jcwi  was  234S, 

In    1886    the    aliens  that   were  declared  at  the  port  of  London 

amounted  to   8120,  the  proportion  of  arrivals  per   month  bdng  ai 

followa : — 

isao. 

First  lialf-iftiir.  Scamd  haifiptar. 


Janiurjr 
PebruarT 
Much  . 
AnnI  . 
Ay  . 
Jane     . 


Xiao 


Jnly     . 

Auguct. 

Septonber 

Ortobw 

KovwHtbar 

lJ«eeuiber 


873 
1,»9 

se; 

Tsa 
on 
iao 

4700 


For  this  year,  out  of  the  sum  total  of  8120,  the  number  of  Jews 
was  3089. 

In  1887  the  aticas  declared  at  the  port  of  London  amonntcd  to 
7u55,  the  proportion  of  monthly  arriraU  being  oa  follows : — 


3»nitiay 
February 
Marah  . 

Z' : 

Jans    , 


lu-it  ltti/;f(4>r. 


l«87 


2«) 
3SD 
«70 
438 

ass 
730 

mi 


/oir    . 

AagHrt. 

September 
Octaber 
Nov  ember 
Cecflnibor 


Stxaud  laif-yar. 


MB 

tat 

W3 

Ml 

aas 


Out  of  the  sum  total  of  7o55  only  1636  were  Jews. 

With  regard  to  the  nationality  of  the  Jewish  immigrants,  it  ii 
possible  that  the  returns  may  be  uutnistworthy,  the  nmgh  dinsioni 
presented  by  them  being  probably  incorrect  when  viewed  from  soy 
ethnological  point  of  Tiew.     They  are  given,  however,  for  wkst  day 
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may  be  worth.  In  1885,  out  of  the  234S  Jews,  1267  are  described 
as  Germans,  1014  m  Russiftiis  or  Poles,  and  67  as  of  Dutch  and 
Danlsli  origiu.  Tti  188G,  out  of  the  3089  Jews,  1G70  are  descrihod 
as  Geriaana,  and  141'J  as  ]lu»siaus  or  Poles.  In  1887,  out  of  the 
185G  Jews,  923  are  described  as  Gcrmuus,  uod  t)33  as  Kuasiaoii  or 
Poles.  As  to  tlie  occupatious  of  the  Jenish  iimnigruuts,  those  re- 
turned aa  tailors  aud  sbucmalccrs  are  modt  uumeroux;  but,  in  truth, 
they  arc  stated  to  be  of  all  trade?,  and  the  terms  "  merchant "  and 
"  farmer  "  likewise  oonstsntly  reeur.  The  evidence,  however,  recorded 
io  the  report  of  the  "Wliitechapel  Union,  previously  referred  to,  shows 
that  the  foreign  poor  do  not  generally  engage  in  the  same  occupation 
in  this  country  aa  in  that  from  whence  they  come. 

Amongst  other  items  of  interest  afforded  by  a  study  of  the  "  Alien 
ListV  it  is  notable  that  in  1887,  out  of  the  total  of  7553  non- 
Semitic  and  Semitic  aliens,  as  many  as  .'1815  arc  described  aa 
Germans.  During  the  same  year,  again,  1^37  of  the  immigrants  are 
act  down  as  seamen,  C78  of  this  number  hailing  from  Sweden,  SjO 
from  Gennany,  and  200  from  Norway.  To  rerert  to  the  subject  more 
immediately  under  consideratioa,  we  obscrre  from  the  above  figures 
that  in  the  vear  1886  there  was  a  considerable   increase  of  Hebrew 

w 

immigrauts,  uud  this  fact  is  corroborated  by  the  report  of  the  Jewish 
Board  of  riiiurdians  upon  that  year.  The  year  in  qucstiou  has  indeed 
always  been  viewed  by  them  as  abnormal  in  this  respect,  whereas 
they  regaril  the  year  ISS."*  as  presenting  the  more  normal  state  of 
things.  La^t  year,  again,  presents -a  marked  dccliue  in  tho  total  of 
aliens,  and  the  Hebrew  contingent  ilwladles  down  to  a  comparatively 
insignificant  number.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  moreover,  that  of 
the  J^cmitic  populotiou  in  the  Metropolis  uo  inconsiderable  portion  is 
year  by  year  assisted  to  emigrate  by  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians. 
For  example,  the  Board  assisted  to  leave  London — 
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Of  tboflc  so  osaisted  in  1887,  305  coses  returned  to  their  homes ;  231 
cases  went  to  America,  Australia,  or  the  Cape  ;  and  33  cases  went  to 
other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  upshot  of  the  whole  matter,  then,  aeema  to  be  thia :  we,  & 
nation  pouring  forth  crery  year  from  our  shores  over  300,000 
emigrants,  are  aakud  to  close  our  ports  to  the  free  entry  of  eight 
thousand  per  annum  more  or  less  indigent  foreigners,  less  than  20(X) 
of  whom  arc  members  of  the  Semitic  faith.  The  amiable  enthusiaats 
who  arc  prcsMng  this  course  of  ai:tiun  upon  the  State  arc,  it  would 
accm,  apt  to  cntcrtaiu  too  parochial  a  view  of  the  matter.  AVcrc 
Uomc  Kule  an  accomplished  fact  in  Whitechapel  or  SpitolGelda,  it  ia 
possible  that  the  native  workmen  would,  with  short-sighted  policy^ 
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exclude  the  foreigner  from  their  district.  Baj 
remains  for  the  (leciKioii  of  an  Impctial  IjQ 
TSfltly  weightier  evidence  than  hu  hitherto 
that  l)ody  will  ooDseut  to  take  any  actiaa  in, 
lias  been  oiade  by  Mr.  Wliitc  to  tlie  immigri 
States  rc«&rdiii<;  iiauper  alicus.  StutisUcs  « 
enforccmeat  of  tlie&e  liiw&  has  beeD  fouq 
In  1886,  for  example,  only  170  pcrtoos,  and  i 
irere  rejected  out  of  the  total  number  c^ 
Britaio  to  the  United  State*.  1 

If  ire  cast  our  eyes  across  the  Chauuel,  w8 
her  foreign  labour  question,  autl  that  the  iaimj 
is  exciting  as  much  interest  there  as  m  tfad 
Italiau  is  the  bete  noire  of  the  French  worku 
be  always  ready  to  underbid  native  laboui 
truth,  is  infinitely  stronger  than  ours.  Tab 
300,000  inhabitauta,  more  or  less.  In  tlu« 
that  there  reside  40,000  or  50,000  Italiaiu  <A 
and  the  uumber  of  Italiau  workmcu  emplo] 
France  is  computed  at  250,000.  Hut  Ifr.  '. 
whole  Jewish  populalioti  of  Kaat  Loudou— 
populatioa,  it  must  be  remembered,  again 
demanded — is  only  45,000,  an  insignificant  i 
five  millions  of  souls  that  people  the  Metro| 
Gommissiou  was  apgioiuted  to  investigate 
rommLssion  repurtud  (ri)  in  fuvourof  exeludia 
French  public  works,  (A)  tlie  imposition  of 
all  foreign  workmen  in  France,  and  (c)  the 
companies  which  gave  work  to  foreigners, 
of  the  Govcrnnicnt  towards  the  proposals? 
Works  informed  the  eumniissiou  that  their  { 
able ;  that  the  ubrupt  dismissal  of  workmen  i 
were  foreigners  would  amount  to  a  violation 
be  unjusttliable  in  the  sight  of  the  world ;  « 
foreigners  would  bo  a  breach  of  existing  il 
wbicb  the  contracting  powers  arc  pledged  toi 
uno  another's  cltixcus.  i 

Id  conclusion  the  following  points  are  pr4 
the  foregoing  investigation: — 

(!)  That  the  clamour  raised  on  the  i 
immigration  is  of  the  nature  of  a  eraxs 
evidence. 

(2)  That  the  number  of  indigenti 
exaggerated,  and  that  the  post  year  sho 
in  that  class  of  immigraut.  , 
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(3)  That  Buch  indigent  aliens  as  do  arrive  are  sot  found  to 
burden  the  ratepayers  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

(4)  That  no  system  of  practicable  restrictive  legislation  could 
be  iuTented  to  exclude  them. 

(5)  That  the  indigent  alien  has  been  a  source  of  pro6t  rather 
than  of  loss  to  the  native  Torker. 

(6)  That  in  respect  of  two  distinct  branches  of  trade  the 
community  has  derived  benefit  from  their  presence. 

Stbpbek  K.  fV>x, 

Note. — Since  the  above  remarks  were  in  print  the  writer  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  evidence  given  by  certain  Kelected  witnesses  of 
Huaaian  and  Polish  origin,  produced  by  Mr.  White  before  the  Immigration 
Committee.  All  these  witnesses  had  recently  arrived  in  England ;  and,  with 
one  exception,  were  anxious  to  proceed  to  America,  nor  did  any  of  them 
appear  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  resources. — S.  N.  F. 
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CRITICS  are,  perhaps,  Urn  ouly  people  in  the  vorld  wLo  do  act 
need  the  advice  addressed  in  tbe  proverbial  lore  of  more  tliaa 
one  laogunge  to  the  physician.  To  call  upon  a  critic  to  criticize  him- 
aelf  would  be  quite  superfluous.  They  urc  always  daiug  it,  in  the  act 
of  criticixing  others.  At  the  same  time  they  deiterve  no  credit  fori^ 
as  the  operation  h  nholly  uoconsciotis,  and  for  the  most  part 
absolutely  involuntary.  It  bas  heen  liberally  perfonned  all  round  in 
the  various  obituary  revicwa  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  literary  genius 
and  work,  and  uo  doubt  a  frcah  example  of  it  is  about  to  lie  afforded  to 
whoever  shall  rend  what  I  am  about  to  write.  No  observer  of  tbe 
literary  lirmnTnent  can  prevent  "  pcrsonnl  equation"  intruding  iato 
his  eBbrta  to  fix  the  exact  plaees  of  its  celestial  occupanta.  Tlie  licit 
one  can  hope  is  to  reduce  the  aubjectire  elemCDt  of  error  whbia 
as  small  dimenaioDs  as  posaibte.  It  would,  atany  rate,  be  oot  of  the 
question  to  hope  for  more  than  thia  iu  the  case  of  Mr.  .Vruold.  Hii  '| 
work,  both  iu  prose  and  poetry,  but  in  the  former  especially,  vat  j 
distinguished  by  characteristics  of  the  stroogeat  iadividDolity ;  it  din 
played  qualities  which  are  as  much  overrated  by  some  minds  n  ibey 
are  depreciated  by  others  j  it  enforced  doctrines — the  prose  by  |ii»- 
cept,  the  poetry  by  example— on  the  souodness  of  which  men  bace 
difTered  since  the  dawn  of  literature,  and  will  probably  continue  to 
diSer  until  literature  is  c^tiuguisbed  by  Volapuk.  To  have  reaaooel 
opinions  on  literature  at  all  is  to  hold  etrong  convictioua,  or  ai  any 
rate  to  feel  iitrouf;]y,  on  tlio  qucatious  which  Matthew  Arnotd'i 
geniuH  and  teaching  raided  as  with  a  standing  cbatlcngc,  and  the 
critic  who  underlolcea  to  review  Itia  literary  work  can  hardly  bol 
be  conscious  of  doinf;  so  from  the  standpoint,  either  of  o  ooQ^iaced 
believer  iu  bis  doctrines  and  method,  or  of  a  heretic  bardeod  ia 
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tbcir  rejection.  Such  a  one  ought,  perhapii,  to  be  aware,  therefore, 
that,  in  end«arounug  to  appraise  the  work  of  the  departed  poet  aud 
cssaj'iitt,  bo  runs  a  risk  of  auppljing  his  readers  with  little  else  than 
au  edifying  diseloaurc  of  his  own  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy  from  the 
Amoldian  point  of  view  oil  the  theories  in  questioD.  It  Kaya  much 
for  the  artless  simplicity  of  the  critical  guild  that  this  apprehension 
seems  to  veigh  so  little  on  their  mindii.  TIkmk  nho  have  adopted, 
equally  vith  those  who  dissent  from,  Mr.  Arnold's  canons  of  art  hare 
in  many  instances  assigned  him  his  place  in  English  literature  vitha 
noble  uoconscioiisncas  of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  merely  sitting 
in  judgment  upon,  and  with  judicial  gravity  deciding  in  favoar  of, 
their  own  prepoBsessions. 

Mutely  aubmittitig  to  the  obvious  retort  that  I  am  aboat  to  afford 
an  example  of  the  precise  foible  in  my  own  person,  I  propose  at  the 
outset  to  examine  the  comparative  estimate  of  Mr.  Arnold's  poetic 
and  prose  work  which  has  been  formed  and  enunciated  by  the  majority 
of  his  posthumous  critics. 

is'ow,  the  Jirst  rcHcction  which  suggests  itself  on  this  point  might 
well  be  one  of  a  somewhat  painful  character.  It  is  only  my  intimate 
personal  couTictiun  that  no  sueli  thing  aa  a  literary  counterpart  of 
Mrs.  Candour  is,  or  ever  was,  to  be  found  among  us — it  is  only  this, 
I  say,  which  assures  me  of  the  good  faith  and  good  nature  of  manr  of 
the  obituary  eulogies  nhich  I  have  read.  "  It  is  as  a  poet  rather  than 
aa  a  prosc-eAsayist/'  runs  tho  "  commoo  form  "  of  the  eulogist,  "  that 
Mr.  Arnold  will  be  remembered  ; "  and  ihea  the  writer  goes  on  to  say 
— not  "  iu  the  same  breath  ;"  be  iisnally  respires  for  two  or  three 
sentence)  before  adding  it — that  "  to  the  great  body  of  his  countrymctt 
Mr.  Arnold  as  a  poet  is  almost  unknown."  He  will  be  remembered, 
it  seema,  for  those  nebierements  which  have  failed  to  nttrnct  the 
attention  of  the  public  which  is  to  remember  him.  Sometimes,  it  is 
true,  the  formula  has  been  varied  a  little,  to  the  advantage  of  logic; 
and  wfl  have  been  told  that  the  works  which  failed  \q  make  Mr. 
Arnold  known  to  tho  mass  of  his  contemporaries  will  constitute 
bis  principal  "  claim  "  to  the  "  remembrance  of  posterity."  The  critics 
who  prefer  this  phrase  are  careful  not  to  commit  tbenuelve«  to  the 
assertion  that  posterity  will  honour  a  draft  which  au  earlier  generation 
had  returned  on  the  hands  of  the  drawer  marked  with  the  fatal 
superscription  "no  effects." 

I  am  not  so  rash  as  to  dispute  the  proposition  that  the  poet  waa 
unknown  to  al)  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  those  who  were 
familiar  enough  with  the  name  of  the  literary  critic,  the  essayist  on 
politics  and  manners,  and,  above  all,  perhaps,  the  amateur  theologian. 
Indeed,  the  facts  and  dates  of  the  matter  speak  for  themfclve«.  It 
is  considerably  more  tlian  thirty  years  since  Mr.  Arnold  published  hJa 
first  two  volumes  oF  poems — volumca  which  contain  some  of  his  best 
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vork.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  vesrs  liail  paned  before  his  "Etuji  la 
CritictBm  "  made  their  appearance,  and  it  is  safe  to  sa^  that  at  tbit 
time  rcrjr  fcv,  crcn  of  those  who  were  nnfliciently  struck  with  the  coo- 
ICQts  of  his  book  to  take  tbc  troable  to  gel  its  title  correct];  (tk* 
varia  /«:/w  "on"  has  not  yet  disappeared  even  from  library  catalognet), 
had  made  as  much  as  a  boning  acquaintance  vitb  Mr.  Arnold's  earlier 
ninsc,  or  bad  crer  read  a  line  of  tbe  "  K<?w  Poems  "  vbieh  had  seen  th» 
light  a  year  or  tio  before.  It  was  undoubtedly  tbe  "  Essays  "  that 
cstabliflbed  his  fame  with  tbat  ^rest  world  which  can  be  pcrsoailcd 
by  "persistent  hftmmcriiig,"  as  the  author  of '•  Oar  Noble  Selves" 
has  it,  to  read  and  to  admire  the  excellent  in  prase,  but  not,  or  Teiy, 
Tery  rarely,  tbe  exquisite  in  rerse.  This  ^rcat  world  was  brongtit 
to  perceive,  or  to  take  for  granted,  in  default  of  percipicut  power,  tbtt 
here  was  a  critic,  not  only  of  rare  tecbaical  ability,  but  one  posKased 
of  original  and  fertiliiing  conceptions  on  the  subject  of  the  critic's  art, 
and  tbe  master,  above  nil,  of  a  style  which,  whatever  fault  might  be 
found  with  it  on  other  grounds,  had  become  in  his  hands  an  instm< 
meat  of  m&n'elloua  delicacy  and  power.  Then  the  great  world  cos- 
descended  to  sec  what  this  remarkable  essayist  and  critic  had  written 
in.  rbsrme  and  metre.  And  in  the  course  of  time  they  had  got  by 
heart  tbe  last  eighteen  lines  of  **  Sohrab  and  Ilastam  '*  and  the 
handsome  compliment  to  Sophocles  at  Uic  cnii  of  the  sonnet  •'  To  a 
Friead,"  and  the  description  of  our  Titau  of  empire,  laden  with  "  tbe 
too  vast  orb  of  bis  fate,"  and  a  few  other  elegant  extracts  of  aa 
equally  conveuicDt  and  portable  kind. 

But  tbe  great  world  never  got  farther  than  that.  Tbcr  still 
contioued,  and  they  still  continue,  to  prefer  their  "  favourites  " — the 
two  or  three  poets  who  have  won  their  way  to  or  beyoud  the  pbee 
oecopied  for  so  many  years  in  lonely  majesty,  like  the  broken  column 
of  Otyiaandios,  by  the  author  of  "  Proverbial  Pfailosophy."  Thn 
still  prized,  and  prize  above  all  otbers,  the  three  bards  whom  tber 
have  respectively  learned  to  love,  been  persuaded  to  admire,  and  talcsa 
at  once  and  spontaneously  to  tbcir  hcarts^ — Lord  Tennyson,  3It 
Browuiug,  aud  Mr.  Jjcwis  Morris.  And  since  Mr.  Arnold  as  a 
poet  and  Mr.  Arnold's  poems  were  and  are  in  this  poaition  in  the 
mind  of  the  general  public  at  the  time  of  and  since  his  l&nented 
death,  it  follows  tbat,  to  declare,  as  has  been  declared  in  so  mudi 
recent  criticism,  that  bis  future  fame  will  depend  upon  his  poetrj, 
must  mean  one  of  two  things :  either  it  is  a  polite  way  of  sajriag 
that  Mr.  Arnold  is  not  destined  to  any  future  life  at  all  in  the 
popular  recollection,  or  it  amonnts  to  a  prediction  that,  sooner  or 
later,  the  appreciation,  now  confined  to  a  few,  of  his  high  raceQetior 
as  a  poet,  will,  as  in  tbo  case  of  bis  master,  Wordsworth,  daws 
inally  upon  the  perceptions  of  the  great  body  of  his  comtryiaeB. 
possible  tbat  Mr.  Arnold  himself  entertaiQcd  some  expectatioa 
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of  the  kind,  uid  tliat  hia  aroweil  belief  in  the  continoing  growth  of 
Wortlsvorth's  fame  nnd  ioHucncc  tva.i  anociated  witha  personal  hope 
which  would  certainly  not  he  anjnstifiable  on  the  part  of  one  so 
deeply  imbued  with  the  Wordsworthiau  spirit  as  himself. 

It  is  ill  dogmatuting  oa  a  qoofltioa  so  obvioatly  incapiiblc  of  more 
tbnu  a  conjectural  answer  as  this.  Xo  man's  opinion  aa  to  wli&t  the 
public  taste  of  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  a  hundred  ycnrs  hence  will  be  in  the 
matter  of  poetry,  can  be  worth  mueh  more  than  tliac  of  his  neigh- 
bours ;  and,  for  all  we  know,  the  world  may  be  reading  Matthew 
Arnold  with  cngcr  delight  a  century  hence,  white  Mr.  Lewis  Morris 
may  have  long  sunk  into  neglect.  The  utmost  one  can  &ay  is  that  it 
)«  ditlicult  to  detect  at  present  any  foreruuaiag  sign  whatever  of  either 
deTcJopment  of  the  public  taste.  I  see  do  reasoa  to  doubt  that  poets 
who  display  Mr.  Morris's  triumphant  address  iu  adapting  themsdres 
to  the  poetical  likiogH  of  so  vast  a  muttituile  of  their  fellow-country- 
men will  always  lind  innumerable  admirers  worthy  of  them.  I  do 
not  bcticTc  that  the  singer  will  cither  get  ahead  of  the  Listener  or  the 
listener  of  the  singer,  but  that  the  two  will  be  kept  abreast  of  each 
other  by  the  link  of  a  quality  which  Horace,  though  with  a  slight 
difference  of  application,  baa  described  as  "  goldea."  Oq  the  other 
hand,  I  do  not  find  auy  very  convincing  ground  for  the  belief  that 
the  tastfi  uf  any  great  multitudes  of  men  iu  this  or  auy  other  country 
will  ever  be  powerfully  attracted  by  poetrj-  like  that  of  Mr.  Arnold. 
Even  if  the  influence  of  Wordsworth  should  increase,  instead  of,  as  is 
at  least  as  probable,  diminishing,  it  docs  not  follow  that  Mr.  Aroold'a 
would  obtain  odditiooal  tLcceptancc  oa  that  account :  for  Wordswortli's 
appeal  to  the  common  mind  is  largely  dependent  upon  a  quality  in 
his  poetry  which  Mr.  Arnold's  is  altogether  without.  \A'"ordsworth 
lays  '^rm  hold  of  the  religious  instinct  in  man.  Hit  poetry,  for  all 
the  mystical  nature- wunbtp  that  pcn'ades  it,  was  allied  to  a  strongly 
and  even  almost  narrowly  personal  Theistic  creed.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  poetry  of  bis  disciple  to  supply  the  place  of  this  clement,  except 
that  highly  attenuated  conception  of  the  "  Something  not  ourselves 
which  makes  for  righteotisncss,"  so  familiar  to  every  stadcnt  of  the 
amateur  Uicologiaa  into  which  the  poet  aud  critic  so  unfortuoately 
declined.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  mass  of  mankind  are 
willing  to  accept  the  "  stream  of  tendency  "  as  a  substitute  for  their 
no  doubt  crude  and  self-contradictory  oonceptiuns  of  a  personal 
Creator;  and  when,  if  ever,  they  do,  they  will  probably  have  ccaaed 
to  care  for  poetry  of  the  Words  worth  ian  and  Arnoldian  type  at  all. 
Science  relieved  by  sensuousness  appears  to  be  the  ideal  to  which  not 
only  poetry,  but  art  of  all  kinds,  is  tending  at  the  present  day,  and  if 
the  moYcmeut  is  t,  real  aud  [ler^steut,  and  Dot  a  merely  apparent  or 
merely  temporary  one,  the  ultimate  effect  of  that  movement  must  bo 
to  crowd  out  all  poetry  set  mainly  in  the  contemplative  key,  to  wbat- 
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ever  tenderaett  of  fe«liag  and  truth  of  c&stbetic  vtsioa  it  mxj,  be 
Rlticd.  For,  bo  loog  u  this  key  U  nuiiDtniocd  bj  a  poet^  he  viU 
probftblT  never  be  able  to  compete  for  the  fawjur  of  the  average  miii 
with  those  rivals  who  proceed  upon  the  sound  assamption  that  llie 
average  mao  wants,  as  Goethe  said,  not  to  be  made  to  think,  but 
loerclr  to  he  made  to  feel. 

In  other  words  it  seems  to  me  almost  sclf-crident  that  poetry  in 
order  to  he  i>opu]ar— and  I  do  not  intend  the  word  in  any  dispar«gi9f 
sense;  I  merely  mean  that  poetry,  in  order  to  be  the  poetry  of  the 
miiny  and  not  of  the  few — must  have  something  more  than  the  power 
of  dclij;hting  the  imaginative  part  of  man :  it  must  deeply  move  bit 
emotional  part.  The  emotions  stirred  by  it  maybe  at  any  moral  lerel 
you  please,  however  high,  or  however  low  :  but  the  stir,  the  exaltation 
must  be  there.  Moreover,  it  must  be  a  genuiue  troubling  of  tlie 
waters  of  the  spirit,  and  not  merely  an  eieitcment  of  the  mthetic 
seuBibLlities  diachargiug  itself  along  the  channels  of  emotion.  \Vlitt 
makes  Byron^  popularity  so  iustructive  is  that  we  are  so  often  to 
a  position  to  say  with  absolute  certainty  that  the  exaltation  prodaeed 
by  his  poetry  is  wholly  due  to  the  former  of  these  causes  and  not  in 
the  least  to  the  latter.  For  the  form  of  the  jtoetic  utteranee  ii 
■omeiimcs  so  intolerably  bad  that  we  may  he  quite  sure  that  the 
power  of  the  passage  liea  exclusively  lu  tli«  thing  uttered,  and  in  oar 
syrapntby  with  the  mood  of  the  uttcrer.  Lines  which  lash  Mr. 
Swinbtime  into  fury  will  powerfully  atfcct  a  reader  of  a  le«  cxaet- 
ing  ear  and  a  less  fastidious  taste.  Mr.  Arnold,  so  far  aa  the  facolly 
of  expression  goes,  may  he  said  to  stand  in  polar  opposition  to  the 
author  of  "  Cliilde  Harold,'^  and,  jaat  as  a  critical  admirer  of  the  latier 
can  almost  always  be  sure  that  the  pleasure  given  him  by  a  passage  of 
Byron  ia  of  its  essence  and  not  of  its  form,  so  he  can  nearly  a«  often 
and  with  us  complete  couiidL'ui^L*  sny  that  the  pleasure  given  hy  a  pocn 
of  Mr.  Arnold  ia  ultimately  Iruceublc  to  form  rather  than  to  essence. 
It  is  true  that  the  pleasure  is  »o  intense  and  exquisite  as  to  pan 
rcndily  with  those  who  are  keenly  susceptible  to  such  pleasure  into 
emotional  exaltation.  Mo  critic,  no  one  with  auy  strong  feeling  for 
style,  could  Stid  it  in  his  heart  to  speak  of  Mr.  Arnold's  poetry  at 
"cold."  To  such  a  reader  it  is  not  and  nercr  can  be  that;  hut  it 
must  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  the  glow  which  it  takes  in  the  mind 
of  such  a  reader  is  largely,  if  not  wholly,  •elf-gcncrated.  The  flswlen 
perfection  of  Mr.  Arnold's  poetic  work  in  its  best  specimens,  tKe 
absolnte  Kureness  of  his  art  when  the  artist  is  at  his  best,  do  nndi 
more  than  charm  and  satisfy.  They  kindle  enthusiasm  ;  theyelata 
and  excite  all  who  arc  capable  of  being  elated  by  mere  beauty  of 
form  and  mastery  of  workmanship ;  and  k  is  easy  for  those  upoa 
whom  this  effect  is  produced  to  fancy  for  the  moment  chtt  th^ 
elation  and  eicitemeut  are  iu  some  way  assoctated  with  tbe  ixtxftv 
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r&ther  than  Rith  tbe  form   of  his  poetrf,  and,   in  fact,  that  their 
«inotioDB  htivc  takeu  lire  fcom  hit  imagination. 

Sfy  own  impression — ■and  1  may  perhaps  trnat  it  the  more  for 
feeliiijf  the  incomparable  literary  chartn  of  Mr.  Arnold's  best  work  aa 
intensely  as  I  do— my  own  impression  is  that  tbe  idea  in  question  is 
a  pure  illusion  ;  aud  that  it  is  because  it  it  au  illusion  that  Matthew 
Arnold  will  uever  be  more  than  "  the  poet  of  a  few."  It  may  sound 
paradoxical  to  say  so  of  one  who  was  a  genuine  poet,  and,  on  any 
intclli^'cut  estimate  uf  Lim,  a  puct  of  no  mean  order,  that  he  wrote 
without  the  i;euuiue  poetic  impulse ;  but  there  is  a  scubc,  1  tbiuk,  in 
which  every  compctcateritlc  will  understand  what  I  meao.  U  would 
be  tliflieult,  I  thiuk,  to  point  to  uny  poem  of  Mr.  Aruold's  in  which 
be  is  thoroughly  posscBscd  by,  iusteadof  merely  posseasing,  bis  subject 
— any  poem  iu  which  fccliug  and  expression  are  so  interfused  that 
the  critical  aud  uncritical  rL-wIcn  are  brought  abreast  of  each  other 
in  an  equality,  though  nut  in  an  identity,  of  delighted  emotion.  Mr. 
Arnold's  poetic  imagination  was  rigorous,  subtle,  elevated— what  you 
pleaae  :  but  I  question  whether  it  ever  reached  a  temperature  ac 
which  this  fusion  of  form  aud  matter  can  take  place. 

It  is  trae,  no  doubt,  that  an  exceptionally  large  proportioD  of  Mr. 
Arnold's  work  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  retider  the  correctneaa 
of  this  judgment  dilGcult  to  test.  His  lyrical  poems  were  usually  the 
expression  of  aubdued  emotional  moods,  and  in  his  dramatic,  or  semi> 
dramfatic,  pieces,  such  as  "  Mcropc,"  and,  in  a  leas  degree,  "  Empe- 
doclcs  iu  Ktna,"  he  aimed  deliberately  at  that  rceerve  and  repression 
which  i*  the  secret  of  the  Greek  tragediaus,  and  which  be  was  too 
much  and  toodogmutieatly  iucliiiod  to  impose  upon  all  poetry  whatso- 
ever. Some  small  portion  uf  bis  work,  huwevcr,  was  of  a  different 
character,  and  my  point,  I  think,  will  appear  with  sulTicient  clearness 
in  those  poems  in  which  the  nature  of  the  subject  demands  a  more 
austaiued  ardour  of  imagination  on  the  part  of  the  poet  than 
Mr.  Arnold's  subjects  usually  exacted  from  him.  "  The  Forsakeu 
Merman  "  \i  a  piece  which  1  know  to  be  admired  by  at  least  one 
eritic  for  whose  judgment  I  entertain  a  high  respect;  and,  like  every- 
thing else  that  came  from  the  hand  of  its  author,  it  contains  beautiful 
passages.  But  surely,  considered  as  an  attempt  to  give  poetic 
expression  to  the  fceliuga  of  tltc  deserted  "  Kiug  of  the  Sea,"  and  to 
move  tbe  reader's  sympathies  therewith,  it  is  not  only  a  failure,  bat 
a  failure  which  trembles  throughout  u|>oa  the  verge  of  the  comic.  Mr. 
Arnold  hud  ftir  too  kcou  u  sense  of  tbe  ridiculous  to  b«  insensible  to 
tbe  peculiar  dangers  of  bis  subject,  and  must  have  been  perfectly  well 
aware  of  the  essential  conditions  of  success  in  dealing  with  it.  He 
must  have  known  that  tbe  idea  of  tbe  Merman  hoTcring,  with  his 
fishy  offspring,  about  tbe  little  watering-place  where  the  faithless 
wife  and  mother  had  taken  up  her  abode,  was  one  which,  while  it 
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nuglit  1)e  Icept  clear  of  the  positbrely  ludicroui  hy  cDnninoiBtc  tact 
and  propriety  of  poetic  treatment,  woutd  reqwm  much  more  tliu 
this  to  make  it  interestiuf;  aud  ejmjiKthetic.  Art  might  avail  t» 
ayoid  tlie  provocation  of  the  smile  of  levity,  but  art  alone  would 
liardly  avail  in  such  a  mutter  to  conviace  iucreilulity.  It  ma 
essentinl  that  the  poet  should  believe  most  profoniicHy  in,  and  shanU 
feel  most  intensely  with,  bis  owu  mermfto,  to  have  any  chaiice  of 
prodQcing  a  correspODding  state  of  belief  and  feeling  iu  the  miodi  of 
bis  readers.  But  ^As.  Arnold  does  uot  really  believe  in  liis  forsaken 
menuau  a  bit.  He  merely  uses  bis  subject  as  a  cauTas  on  vbidi  to 
ptiiot  a  few  such  exquisite  little  mariue  pictures  aa  that  of  the — 

*'  ^Dd^trewn  cnvernii,  coo]  koA  i1co]>, 
AVhrra  tbo  winds  u«  ■!!  »t<le{>. 
Where  Uie  (jxot  lights  riuiTur  uid  gltiUD. 
^VbH)l:«  the  *jit  wceil  iwayi  iu  the  atreuu, 
WbcRi  the  tM-ln-uta  nuigoil  411  n>unil 
F«cd  un  ths  imw  ul  tUcirjiuturc  ciuiuuli 
V)i«c«  tli«  («a-laiilcMi  ooil«n<i  tntne, 
Dry  tfa«ir  buU  sad  bulc  on  Uib  IUm  ; 
Where  great  vrhftlei  «ome  ntUng  t>j'. 
Sail  aiiir«ail,  with  noiliiit  eye, 
Jlaiind  tli«  wocltl  lot  ever  and  aje.'' 

Or  be  interprets  the  plaints  of  the  forsakea  merman  in  language 
which  would  be  appropriate  and  touching  enough  in  the  mouth  of 
Enoch  Ardcu,  but  which  leave  ua  quite  cold  oa  the  utterances  of  an 
amphibious  being  in.  vbom  we  find  that  the  aatbor  has  no  more 
gCDuine  belief  than  we  have  ourselves,  I  can  Qoderstand  people 
admiriug  the  poem,  as  the  critical  friend  to  whom  I  have  referred 
appears  to  admire  it  for  its  "  purple  patches  ;**  but  I  cannot  under- 
staud  auy  one  admiriug  it  as  a  whole,  or  failing  to  recognize  it  ai  a 
work  of  which  the  initial  poetic  impulse  was  uot  energetic  euooj;^ 
to  secure  the  adequate  accomplishment. 

And  I  Tcnture  to  maintain  that,  with  the  few  and  partial 
exceptions  above  referred  to,  Mr.  Arnold's  poetry  wilt  be  found  fall 
of  positive  or  negative  instances  to  the  same  effect  throughout.  It 
is  not  cold  to  the  cultivated  taste  auy  more  than  the  marbles  of 
Phidias  are  cold,  but  to  the  natural  man,  to  the  man  who  bu  to  be 
reached,  if  at  all,  through  the  emotions,  rather  than  the  icitbctie 
sensibilities,  it  h  cold.  The  Horatian  Si  via  me  fiere,  &c.,  may  or 
may  not  be  a  true  maxim  for  the  dramatic  art,  but  it  is  assuredly 
true  to  tbis  extent  of  the  art  poetic,  that  iu  all  poetry  which  moves 
the  common  mind  of  humanity  a  certain  thrill  of  agitation,  a  eertaia 
pulse  of  passion,  is  always  to  be  felt.  It  would  be  absurdj  of  conne.lo 
deny  that  there  arc  some  short  poems,  and  not  a  few  passages  perhap 
here  and  there  iu  longer  poems,  of  Mr.  Arnold's  in  which  this  throb 
and  pulsation  may  be  felt.  But  they  arc  composed  in  bis  rarer — asy, 
in  his  very  rare — moods.  He  does  not  (cvi  and  write  at  this  toD* 
Tcraturc  for  loug.     Such  pieces  aa  "  Hiitomcla  "  and  "  The  Stn^ 
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SBAnlar"  arc  apccimeoa  of  a  very  limited  class.  In  macb  the  larger 
mnjority  of  bis  po«iD».  and  ia  all  the  longer  onca,  tbc  key  is  distinctly 
lover,  and  yet  it  is  in  these  that  his  mere  technique  is  far  and  avay 
at  its  best.  Takej  for  icstaiK-e,  that  maul  ])crfect  of  all  his  poemo — 
more  perfect,  it  seems  to  me  (though  I  suppose  the  opposite  preference 
is  mort  common),  tlian  the  "  Thyrsia  "  itself — "The  Scholar  Gipsy;"  and 
from  this  take  tbc  exquisite  picture  gircn  iu  the  folloving  stanzas  : — 


"  For  moat  I  knuw  titnn  lov'at  rctireil  ground  : 
Tlicc  kt  ihu  ferry  (l»fi>M  riilum  Mitlic 

Ketarning  lioiue  on  ■ninmcr  oizhn  Iiayc  met 
CnMiu^  thu  ttriplins  Tbui)«a  at  llnblock-liitbc, 
OCnuliiie  in  tho  «(iM  ttreftm  (by  liogDn  wwt 
Ai  t£«  tlotr  pnat  twinjp  nxud : 
And  leaning  baobw»ds  in  a  Miiaire  drauD, 
And  foiteriDg  od  ttir  lup  &  neap  of  floweM, 
{"lacked  in  Mray  ^«lila  uul  dUtoot  woodUiul  bowvm 
Aiul  tbiiiti  nya  Kslius  oti  thr  tnoonllG  strwua. 

"And  tliou  tb<ty  Und  and  ttiou  art  M4D  Do  more. 
3lAul«(ia  wIm  lixini  lb*  di»t«int  hMaUbi  «Oid«, 
To  duuM  uMLud  tb«  FyUeld  «tiii  in  May, 
Oft  tlirough  tlie  dark«uing  llelds  kavo  eeea  thee  roam, 
'  Or  cnJM  a  utile  iiilu  tlifl  public  way. 

Oft  biwt  xXum  ipvi^u  tbeiu  ature 
Of  flovrcrs  -ttis  rmMcafvd  white  anemone. 

Dark  bIu«boU>  druiclinl  with  dowa  ul  summer  AVM^ 
XiiA  \>ni\AB  ordii«cs  with  (putted  ]o*>'o» — 
lliit  uoDo  hu  TCordi  ■li«  can  r«j»»Tt  of  tliM. 

"  And,  above  (Hjd»tow  Bridgv,  wLon  Iiaytime'*  hero 
In  JurM,  Aud  many  a  acytba  in  Bun»b>na  flames. 

Men  who  tbr[iU){b  t1iow>  u-Ii'd  ticldi  of  brcujiy  ^nM, 
^Vlirrii  hInuk'M-iiiged  an-allowE  li.iiint  tliv  glil.t<.-nng  TliaUlM, 
'i'o  batb*  in  tba  abandoned  lubvr  ptua, 
IIuTc  often  paurd  thoc  uoar, 
Sitting  upon  tbo  rSvor  Iwok  o'civrovD  : 

Mark«d  tUy  ouUanditli  garb,  tby  li^n  apSK, 
Tl>y  daik  vaguo  ayi^a  aii'i  noft  Abttractad  air : 
But  when  Cbey  camo  froni  batliing  thou  nert  gone. 

"  At  KiDiQ  lone  bomeet^iul  nn  tbn  CiimDor  billi, 
WlitMe  al  bcr  uim'u  door  tlie  lioUKWifc  dnmiv 
Tbou  but  boeu  ic«ii.  or  hanging  on  u  gate 
To  wauli  thu  tbrcihcra  in  tu»  mowy  bvna. 
Cbildron  who  racly  nag,o  tbcaa  wap«a  and  lat«, 
Fo-c  orsMt*  fr^'iB  th*  iill», 
IlaT«  knuwD  tLuo  wAtohtnj;  all  an  April  da^ 
Tbe  i[)iiuf^iii:  iiuitiirm  and  tbe  f««llag  kins; 
And  in^ikeil  ifii'L-.  whoii  tlie  ttara  taat»  oat  and  sklao, 
I'broQjuh  tlie  Iouk  dewy  tran  mure  tian  away." 

That  is  pore  essence  of  Arnold — a  tborongbly  typical  example  at 
once  of  his  most  cliamcteristic  manner  and  bis  most  characteristic 
mood.  No  music  could  lie  sweeter;  but  how  low,  hotr  plaintively 
minor  is  tbc  key  1  rsotbiiig  could  be  more  true  aud  tender,  uothiog 
more  deeply  aud  sincerely  fdt  than  the  mood  irbich  inspires  it;  but 
how  alicu,  bow  incomprehensible  to  tbe  mass  of  men  ?  The  very 
"  scholar- gipsy"  himself,  the  aimless  waudercr  whom  the  poet  meets 
io  imagiuation  at  so  many  of  tbe  spots  most  familiar  in  tbe  rural 
rambles  of  generations  of  Oxford  students — what  sort  of  a  figure  does 
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lie  present  to  tbie  a^e  of  oara?  What  chance  ia  there  of  hu  Kikise 
on  the  iroaginatioQ  of  our  "  strcoDoas  time  "  (He&ren  help  it  I]  B&d  cf 
the  multitude  vho  have  made  it  what  it  is  ?  To  tJiat  multitude  tkii 
exquisite  poem  can  be  nothtug  more  than  a  fantastic  and  iadntt 
reprclienaible,  glorification  of  "  mooning."  If  it  shows,  aa  no  one,  E 
think,  will  dispute  that  it  docs  show,  Mr.  Arnold,  not  only  at  his  hni 
but  at  his  must  cbaractcmtic  beat,  I  might  rcnture,  I  think,  to  rah  tk 
Case  for  tn;  contcnlioa  on  this  one  poem  alone.  No  other  oxampbof 
bia  work  is  needed,  aa  no  better  could  be  found,  to  show  that  wchtn 
here  a  poet  who  has  as  little  chance  of  finding  his  way  to  the  hevti 
of  the  reatless  and  cmotion-scekiug  Many  as  he  is  aasured  of  i 
perpetual  place  iu  those  of  the  cjuiet  am!  coDtemplatiTe  Few, 
'  If  the  lurL-going  Tiew  of  "bXr.  ^[attbew  Arnold's  genius  and  pUea 
as  &  poet  be  correct,  we  shall  be  juilified,  it  seems  to  me,  in  r^jard' 
iag  the  early  relapse  of  his  Muan  into  nilcnrc  without  cither  anrprise 
or  regret.  We  shall  not  wonder  that  an  ioipnlsc  which  was  ucTcr 
strictly  poetic  io  its  character  to  the  writing  of  poetry  should  bare 
been  soou  exhauMtcd,  and  we  shall  not  dcploro  the  rcserrc  wLifh  he 
imposed  upon  himself  from  the  moment  «ben  he  became  fonsdoui 
that  that  impulse  was  spent.  It  is.  in  my  opinion,  an  error  of  chusi£* 
cation  tu  iui-ludu  ^Ir.  Arnold  in  the  list  of  thoac  pocta  with  tthuin  ibe 
criticftl  faculty,  strengthening  with  aiirancing  years,  has  overgniwB 
nod  killed  the  creative  faculty.  I  am  ioclioed  to  believe  that  the 
instinct  of  the  critic — or,  at  noy  rate,  of  the  thinker,  the  philo**- 
phizer,  the  theorist  aud  moralist  ou  life — vras  of  earlier  development 
ia  him  than  that  of  the  poet,  I  do  not  aay  tltey  begot  the  poet,  for 
I  cannot  helicrc  them  capable  in  tlipmnclvea  of  begetting  anyifaing 
higher  than  a  verMsmaker.  But  I  strongly  suspect  that,  before  ha 
poetic  instinct  hcgan  to  respond  to  the  impressions  made  upon  it  liy 
the  world  without,  the  lient  of  rcftcciivo  habit  had  bo  far  fixed  iliieW 
us  seriously  to  limit  hia  freedom  of  selection  for  poetic  purposes  froiB 
the  imprcssioua  thus  presenting  lhcm»el?e«.  It  is  not  good  fori 
poet  that  be  should  start  with  a  ready-made  philosophy  of  life.  Itii 
better  that  he  sbuuld  evolve  it  for  himself—if  indeed  it  i*  necessaiy 
for  him  to  have  one — at  a  later  stage  of  his  career.  The  aaoent  of 
FbrDBSius  can  be  much  more  hopefully  attempted  without  any  sndb 
impedimentum  in  the  knapsack  of  the  mountainocr,  and  the  article^ 
moreover,  can  always  be  procured  on  the  summit. 

It  was  iu  this  sense  that  I  apokcof  Mr.  Arnold's  imptike  to  poetiy 

as  not  being  in  strictness  of  language  a  poetic  impulse.     1  was  fir 

from  intending  tu  imply  that  he  belonged  to  that  unhappy  clsasof 

self-deceivL-rs  »ho  cut  U)i  their  pliihwopby  of  life  into  lines  of  equal 

wteuBibly  equal    nyllahic  length,   aud  occaaionaJly,    thoogh    MM 

ya,  jiugle  the  ends  of  them  against  each  other.      He  was  dklaccie 

ID   the  sense   that    his  already  formed  philosophy  of  hf^  too 
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rigidly  piescribed  tlte  chsiinch  id  irliicU  Iiis  poetic  seosibUities  were 
to  flow,  and  forbade  tlieir  replcuishmcnt  from  any  new  fmbets  of 
iuspinition  wbcn  at  lost  tbcj  ruu  drj-.  It  wiui  to  this  that  1  at  least 
am  dijipoecd  to  attribute  that  theory  of  his  ivith  respect  to  the 
fanctioDs  of  the  poet  which  has  prorokcd  so  much  just  opposition. 
His  prODOuncemciit  upon  poetry,  that  it  should  be  "  a  criticiam  of  life," 
ift  the  emincutly  uatural  deliverance  of  a  man  who,  tbotigb  be  wa^ 
bnrn  both  poet  aud  critic,  seems  to  have  almost  reached  maturity 
in  the  tatter  cbaracter  before  he  even  be^u  to  essay  his  powers  in 
the  former.  His  own  poetry  from  tirst  to  last  bad  been  far  too  much 
of  a  chtieiam  of  life— too  much  so  at  least  for  its  popularity  and  for 
the  vigour  and  permanence  of  its  inspiration  ;  and  the  dictum  I  have 
cited  partook  Uirgcly  of  the  character  of  one  of  those  after- thoughts 
by  vhich  the  "  human  nature  in  man  "  is  apt  to  persuade  him  that 
any  shortcomings  of  which  be  is  conscious  have  followed  inevitably 
from  the  nature  of  things.  There  is,  of  course,  a  sense  in  which  it 
is  true  thai  poelry  is  aud  must  be  a  criticism  of  life,  but  inter- 
preted in  that  aenxc  it  becomes  so  absolutely  uuitiforming  aud 
unfruitful  that  it  would  be  uujuvt  to  suspect  Mr.  Arnold  of  having 
dealt  with  such  insi»tcncc  on  n  proposition  of  such  futility.  Poetry 
is  only  a  criticism  of  life  in  the  indirect  fiuhion  in  which  every  hnman 
art,  or  for  that  matter  every  human  science,  is  and  must  be  bo  ; 
and  it  would  be  just  about  as  instructive  and  important  to  say  that  the 
execution  of  a  sung  by  Madame  I'atti  is  au  illustratiou  of  the 
physical  and  physiological  laws  of  vocalizaliou.  The  poet  must 
describe  life — either  the  life  withia  him  or  the  life  without — in  order 
to  poctinc,  jiut  as  the  singer  must  breathe  to  sing ;  but  a  poem  is  no 
more  a  critical  dcli%'craDCC  on  life  than  a  song  is  a  Jcctnie  on  the 
respiratory  fuuctions.  To  attempt  to  impress  auy  such  character 
cipressly  and  designedly  uii  the  poem  is  sure  to  be  almost  as  fatal 
as  it  would  be  to  intersperse  the  soug  with  spoken  obscrrationa  oa  tbc 
etnicturc  and  action  of  the  ''  rocal  chords." 

This  "  criticism  of  life  "  crotchet  was,  however,  only  one  of  a  few 
critical  pcrrcrsitics  with  which  Mr.  Aruold  aitcraiitcly  amaecd  and 
irritated  his  readers;  and  on  these  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwelt.  It  is 
more  pleasaut  to  dwell,  as  one  can  do,  with  admiration  almost 
unqualifled  on  his  general  work  as  a  critic  of  literature.  Much  has 
been  said  since  his  death  of  the  "Essays  iu  Criticism"  ss  an 
"epoch-making  book,"  and,  with  a  little  care  in  defining  tbc  precise 
nature  of  the  epoch  which  it  did  make,  the  phrase  may  be  defeuded. 
It  would  be  too  much  toaay  that  the  priuciplea  of  criticism  for  which 
i^Ir.  Arnold  contended  were  new  uud  original — or  rather  it  would  lie 
the  reverse  of  &  compliment  to  say  so,  since  it  is  literally  certain  that 
any  fundamentally  novel  discovery  on  tbis  ancient  subject  would 
^  turn  out  another  luveutioo  of  the  Mare's-ucst.     There  is  no  critical 
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canoa  in  tbc  Essays  whicb  bos  not  been  obBClTed  in  and  mj^ 
not  be  illustrated  from  the  practice  of  some  critics  for  long  bdbn 
the  ii^nys  appcnrcd.  ilut  it  is  quite  true  tbat  these  priodpla 
were  at  that  time  undcrguiug  what  from  lime  to  time  in  oar  UtetHji 
bistorf  tbey  hare  frequently  undergone,  a  phase  of  neglect ;  and  itit 
equally  true  that  Mr.  Arnold's  lucid  exposition  of  these  priudp^ 
and  the  siuKiUacly  fnaeiunting  atrlc  of  the  ncriea  of  pBi>er8  in  «kid 
be  illnstrnted  them,  gave  a  hcaltbj  stimutua  and  a  true  directiOO  n 
English  literary  criticism,  which  during  the  twenty  jean  BOi 
completed  since  the  publication  of  tbc  Lua^t  it  baa  on  tb 
whole  preserved.  And  to  credit  any  writer  with  such  an  achinv 
mcnt  z%  this  is  undoubtedly  to  concede  hia  claim  to  &  peruuuxnl 
place  in  the  history  of  English  letters. 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Arwild  would  not  have  made  that  place  bigberul 
more  assuretl  by  steadily  puntuicghis  atudicm  ua  u  literary  critic;  Iwd 
the  virlual  abandonment  of  thcnc  etudies,  so  far  at  least  as  pubUcotWM 
is  concerned,  during  hia  later  years,  must  always  remain  a  matter  d 
keen  regret  to  all  lut'cm  of  literature.     There  were  so  many  sobjacU 
which   he   hiul   tuucht-d   su  adminibly  and  yet  had  only  lauched;  M 
many  ou   which  he  had  said  bis  word,  but  not  his  laat  word.     Tt 
take  only  one   instance   of  otir  Ions :   it  la  now  fii-e -and- thirty  y«aa 
since,  in  the  preface  to  the  ijrst  collected  edition   of  bis  pocn 
he  iastitaCcd  that  subtle   and  penetrating  comparison   between  tfal 
dramatic   methods   of    Shakespeare   and  of  the    Greek  tngediamt 
24othtng   could    be   more   striking  and    suggestive,    nothing   man 
excellently  put  than  that  criticism.      Yet  so  far  from  ezbansting  ik 
subject,  which   indeed  i»   prchably  ineshaiistibic,  tt  seemed  merely  I 
open   the  way  into  a  vide  and  fruitful  field  of  critical  inquiry,  wkid 
no  one  could  have  explored  with  to  sure  a  foot  aa  be.     Yet  from  tU 
exploration,  ss  from   so   much  other  work  for  which  be  was  uaii{uM 
fitted,   Air.  Arnold,  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  turned 
wholly  away.     And  he  turned  away  from  it  to  devote  himseU^ 
for  occasional  and  for  tbc  most  part  singularly  iueSectual  excnniai 
into  the  domain  of  contemporary  polities,  tu  a  hopelessly  unpraetia 
and    almost    visionary   attempt  to    put    the    old    wine   of  dogmatj 
ChristiaDity  into  the  new  bottles  of  modem  scientific  thought '. 

Some  years  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  the  issue  of  a  cheap  rcpriot 
"Literature  and  Dogma,"  I  endeavoured  in  the  pages  of  this  EUtik 
to  investigate  the  validity  of  Mr.  Arnold's  theories  of  Sciiptwi 
interpretation,  and  to  estimate  the  amount  of  acceptance  wliich  tb 
were  likely  to  obtain  from  those  whom  it  was  his  avowed  deaini, 
whom  he  BO  strangely  nouceived  it  to  be  his  special  niissiou,  to  instnii 
Ou  the  former  of  the»>e  two  questions  I  fiiid  nothing  now  Ui  add 
tbc  observations  which  I  then  made.  I  thought  then,  and  I 
Ibink,  and,  what  is  more,  1  believe  it  to  be  the  wclt-nigh  oni 
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pinion,  that  tbe  cnticsl  canons  liy  vhicli  ^fr.  Arnokl  sought  to 
ne  nwav  irli&t  he  regarded  <s  the  materialistic  accrctioiu  on  the 
creed  of  Chriatianity  (but  what  are  really  of  its  essence  as  a 
dcGaitc  ayatcm  of  doctrines  derived  from  a  etipcrnatural  origin  and 
possessing  a  snpernatural  saoctioa),  were  t&IucIcss  for  auy  practical 
pnrposc.  I  thought,  and  Btill  think,  that  the  vhole  of  his  teach- 
ingfl  oil  this  suhject  were  in  part  futile  and  in  {utrt  BUperiluous  ; 
superfluous,  btn-'ause  unneeded  by  thoM  who  have  accepted  with  htm 
ihe  couclasioQs  of  modern  ncienrc,  and  who,  if  they  retain  their 
belief  iu  Christianity  at  al!,  arc  quite  competent  to  devise  their  own 
"accommodations"  forthemaetves;  and  futile, bccauao  msureil  of  rejec- 
tion by  those  who,  through  ignorance  of  or  repugnance  to  the  scientific 
^  conclusions  which  aro  tcndiDg  to  destroy  \\a  supernatural  element, 
still  cliog  to  their  religion,  "superstitions"  and  all.  The  assumption 
that  there  anywhere  exista  any  considerable  class  of  Christians  in  so 
curiously  "miied"  a  mental  condition  as  to  be  at  once  anxious 
to  reconcile  the  dogmas  of  their  faith  with  the  informations  of  their 
reason,  unable  to  do  it  for  themisclvcs,  and  willing  to  allow  others 
to  attempt  it  for  tliem,  was  id  itself  an  asaiimption  of  a  highly 
doubtful  kind ;  but  the  idea  that  if  there  woro  aucU  persons  tbey 
would  find  anything  specially  persuasive  in  Mr.  Arnold's  metliod  of 
reasoning  with  them,  or  even  in  his  manner  of  approaching  them, 
ap[)ear9  to  me  to  baire  been  a  positively  monumental  instance  of  self- 
deception. 

Our  spiritual  physician  reversed  the  Scriptural  precedent,  and 
adilrcsscd  himself  not  to  the  sick,  bnt  to  the  whole.  'Hio  style, 
the  argument,  and»  above  all,  the  illustrations  of  a  treatise 
avowedly  addressed  to  persona  still  in  the  bond  of  servitude  to  a 
narrow  and  superstitious  literalii'm,  appeared,  nevertheless,  to  pre- 
suppose the  completest  "  emancipation  "  on  the  part  of  its  readers. 
The  babes  and  sucklings  who  were  to  be  wcnned  from  their  super- 
stition were  fed  with  the  strongest  of  strong  meats  by  their  instructor, 
and  that  too,  apparently.  lu  perfect  good  faith  and  with  no  sign  of 
any  urunpicion  of  the  veakuess  of  their  stomachs.  An  amusing  iUits- 
tratiou  of  this  unconaciouttness  is  to  be  found  tn  the  preface  to  tbe 
new  edition  of"  Literature  and  Dogma  "  in  connection  with  its  author'i 
astounding  figure  of  "  the  three  Lord  Shaftesburys,"  "  Many  of 
those/'  obscrres  Mr.  Arnold,  "who  have  most  ardently  protested  against 
the  illustration,  resent  it,  no  doubt,  because  it  directs  attention  to 
that  extreme  licence  of  affirmation  about  God  which  prevails  in  oar 
popular  religion,  and  one  is  not  the  easier  forgiven  for  directing 
attention  to  error  because  one  marks  it  as  an  object  for  indulgence. 
To  protesters  of  this  sort  I  owe  no  deference,  and  make  no  concessions. 
But  the  illustration  has  given  pain,  I  am  told,  in  a  quarter  where 
only  deference,  and  the  deference  of  all  whocau  appreciate  one  of  the 
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purest  raiwrs  ftad  noblest  clioractera  of  oar  time,  m  indeed  doe; 
iiudlng  that  la  tfaat  qunrtcr  pnin  lias  been  given  by  the  Qliutratioii 
do  not  beiritate  to  expunge  it,"  la  other  woids,  Mr.  Arnold,  fiixGi 
that  he  Im^  given  oflence  by  comparing  the*  Trinity  to  "  three  La 
Shftflcsbiirys,"  Spologizc*— to  Lord  Shafteabury.  To  the  "  protcitcri 
who  were  certainly  not  tbiuking  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  when  th 
reseated  the  comparisou,  be  thinks  be  "  owes  no  deference."  nud  l 
therefore  "  make  no  concessions."  One  ia  left  Tondcring  whciber  1 
Arnold' vu  really  unaware  of  the  softceptibilities  aud  the  penon 
bad  wounded,  or  vhrtht-r  lie  puqioRcly  treated  them  wiUi  cootai 
And  in  either  case  one  venders  still  more  vehemently  whether  br 
BWarc  that  the  persons  to  vbom  he  owed  uo  dcfcrcocc  and  wot 
make  no  concciwiona  were,  in  fact,  the  very  persons  ■whom,  if  t 
teachings  were  to  bear  any  fruit  at  all,  .ho  was  bound,  before 
others,  to  conciliate.  But  either  of  the  two  explanations  will  equ] 
entitle  ns  to  say  that  Mr.  Arnold  could  have  furoaed  no  ideqi 
estimate  of  the  fundamental  eonditious  uf  ancccss  ia  the  task  «hi< 
he  proposed  to  himself. 

As  a  critic  of  our  social  life  and  institutuJns^  Mr.  Arnold  «l 
doubtless  more  succesufiil.  No  one  can  say  tbat  his  deUghtfal 
Icry  was  altogether  thrown  away  upon  itH  objocti.  Our  "  Barbarians 
arc  probably  a  little  less  barbarous,  our  "  Philistines  "  a  little  DM 
enlightened,  for  his  pleasant  satire.  And  those  who  conld  sppredi 
the  temper  of  his  literary  weapon,  nnd  his  matcbleiis  skill  tn  nsing 
were  able  to  watch  the  periodical  performances  for  many  years  wil 
almost  undiminished  pleasure.  But  it  must  be  sdmilted.  I  this 
that  even  as  a  social  instructor  he  somewhat  outstayed  his  welcV' 
and  tbat  even  his  most  ardent  admirers  occadonally  fonad  tk 
patience  a  little  tried  by  him.  His  incessant  iteration  of  bis  favMonl 
phrasea  was.  no  doubt,  a  tactical  cxpcdieut  deliberately  adopted  U 
controversial  purpu!<es  at  the  perceived  expense  of  artistic  effect,  lii 
Arnold  was  well  aware  that  to  pToroke,  to  irritate,  is  better  for 
disputant  than  to  fail  to  impress,  aud  he  had  no  doubt  persnaJa 
himself  that  to  get  onr  social  defects  acknowledged  and  the  prop 
remedies  applied,  it  was  necessary  to  be  as  importunate  aa  the  widM 
suitor  of  the  unjust  judge.  It  is  true  be  does  not  tell  as,  ia 
admirable  lines  on  Goetbe  which  adorn  the  memorial  tctscs  M 
Wordsworth,  that  tbat  "  pbyaiciau  of  the  iron  age"  was  almfi 
"  striking  his  finger  on  the  place,"  a,nd  saying,  "  Thoa  ailest 
and  here;"  but  \rr.  .\rnold  had  abandoned  the  methods  and  tk 
vehicle  of  tbe  poet — who  speaks  once  for  all  with  a  voice  wtat 
echoea  are  undying— before  be  started  in  buainesa  as  a  re&twr 
of  his  countrymen's  manners  and  modes  of  tboagbt  As  a  jnv 
physician,  so  to  speak,  he  may  have  thought  tbat  his  pmoipW* 
needed     to    be    dinned     into     the     ears    of     tbe     patitsl    nd 
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he  actually  coiiiented  to  trr  them.     But  a  recognitioD  of  that  fact 

ouly  seta  us  tuquiriag  vhat  the  vnlue  of  the  proscription  U  ;  and  wfacu 

-wR  find  ourselves  assured  that  all  the  defects  of  the  various  classes  uf 

Otir  society  arc  to  be  corrected,  aud  that  all  the  uaaatisfied  "  claims  " 

upon  them — the  "  claim  of  beauty,"  the  "  claim  of  maunen,"  aud  all 

the  rest  of  it — are  to  obtain  their  duo  satisfaction  through  a  reform  of 

our  system  uf  secondary  education,  we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  a 

bomely  apologue  anent  the  superstitions  value  attached  by  a  certaiu 

practitioner  of  a  rery  ancient  and  respectable  handicraft  to  the  ra»" 

material  of  his  industry.      In  this  as  in  other  matters  we  see  how  Mr. 

I  Arnold's  persistent  detcrmiuation  to  play  the  cooatructivc  reformer — 

<  a  part  for  which  Lc  had  no  natural  aptitude — enticed  him  beyond  tbo 

'  limits  of  that  critical  function  in  ^bich  his  true  streugtb  lay. 

But  much  as  we  may  regret  the  perversity,  if  that  be  not  too  harsh  a 

vord,  which  directed  so  large  a  portion  of  Mr.  Arnold's  intellectual 

energies  in  later  years  away  from  the  natural   bent  of  his  geuiuSj  it 

would  he  ungracious  not  to  acknowledge  the  indirect  benefit  which 

arose  from  this  very  dispersion  of  the  rays  of  that  penetrating  intclli- 

igCDce.     He  could  Dot  touch  any  subject  without  throwing  some  light 

[upon  it.     Everything  that  he  wrote  was  suggestive,  if  too  little  of  it 

liras  satisfying  ;  anil  though  his  determinalion  to  avoid  the  common- 

[  place  view  of  every  subject  was  uuduuhtedly  a  snare — since  the  com.- 

,  monplace^  aud  even  what  he  would  have  called  the  Pbilistiiic  view,  is 

more  often  the  true  view  than  he  was  at  all  prepared  to  admit — it  was 

'also,  and  as  undoubtedly,  in  many  iDBtances  a  source  of  strength.     A 

I  deliverance    of    Mr.   Arnold's  on    any    question — social,   moral,  or 

I  political,  us  well  as  literary — was  always  the  most  admirable  touchstoae 

I  of  received  opinions.     Nuuo  of  us  could  be  quite  sure  of  our  rcasou 

[for  the  faith  that  is  in  us  on  any  matter  till  it  hod  stood  the  test  of 

[bis  reliucd  and«enrchiog  criticism.     More  of  us  have  been  compelled 

[by  him  than  by  any  other  writer  of  our  age  and  country  to  review 

JBad  revise  our  judgmeuts  upou  most  subjects  of  human  interest ;  aud 

[not  only  the  world  of  litemturc.  but  the  infinitely  larger  world  of 

itinexprciiscd    thought    and  /eeliug  and  uoeinbodied  imagiualion,  is 

lacnaibiy  the  poorer  for  bis  loss. 

H.  D.  Taiiu.. 
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*'  Who,  though  BO  noble,  thared  in  the  world'a  toil. 
And  thoDgb  BO  tasked,  kept  free  from  dust  and  aoiL" 

WHILST  April  Trith  her  temperate  touch  and  slight 
Changes  the  shadows,  and  aeclades  the  light. 
Well  is  it  thou  shouldst  vanish  from  our  sight, 

Thou  gentle  toiler  for  the  soul's  success. 

As  nnobtrusive  in  thine  aim  to  bless 

As  spring-time  flecking  the  field's  barrenness. 

We  would  not  have  thee  garnered  with  the  wheat : 

Most  delicate  diviner,  it  is  meet 

Thou  diest  while  the  year  is  incomplete. 

Nature  e'en  now  coald  fondly  deck  thy  tomb 
With  willows,  shooting  argent  through  the  gloom 
Of  her  dun  woods,  and  wintry  alder-bloom. 

For  thee  thy  Surrey  fitting  landscape  found : 
The  hills  two  meadows  high,  the  fir-tree  mound. 
The  breadth  of  country  in  blue  swathes  enwooud, 

And  nooks  of  tender  colour  on  the  plain. 
The  ochre  sand-pit  with  its  madder-stain, 
The  yew's  dark  glitter  down  the  chalky  lane, 

The  track  of  steam  across  the  weald  express 
Thy  love  of  life  urbane,  of  safe  recess, 
Unmarred  by  gloom  of  savage  loneliness. 
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III  had  we  fared,  if  thou  Iiadst  been  recluse. 
Keen-hearted  guide  to  the  etinobling  use 
Of  converse — Hamlet-subtle  in  abuse. 

"Were  we  not  dead  to  the  fine  art  of  blame. 
Furious  and  blind  ?  When  thou  didst  put  to  shame. 
Scarred  follj  felt  the  misery  of  fame. 

What  was  it  that  was  precious  in  thiae  eyes  ' 
What  evil  hast  thou  taught  men  to  despise  ? 
Ah,  well  we  know  wherein  thy  secret  lies  : 

Converse  with  Nature  did  thy  ^''ordswDrth  win. 
Thou  hast  set  man's  felicity  within. 
And  bidden  his  true  blessedness  begin. 

For  thou  didst  hold  moat  human  is  their  care 
Who  wander  not  distracted  here  aad  there. 
But  in  the  world's  essential  movement  share, 

Museful  and  pliant  to  its  varying  flow, 
Keuonncing  action  for  the  toil  to  know 
Whither  its  oft-retarded  waters  go. 

Deep  in  the  inner  heavens  we  think  of  thee 

Keplenished,  gazing  on  reality, 

Following  thy  being's  law  with  motion  free. 

Dear  must  thou  be  to  God  who  didst  require 
Of  Him  His  best :  the  stops  of  every  lyre 
Trying  with  fingers  that  refused  to  tire ; 

And  Shakespeare,  falsely  smiting,  must  be  dumb  : 
But  who  like  thee  could  listen  when  the  hum 
Ceased  that  the  swelling  melody  might  come  ? 

And  who  like  thee  had  faith  that  those  who  weave 
Great  songs  will  soothe  whom  science  doth  bereave. 
And  empty  of  his  creed's  enchantments  leave  ? 

Therefore  the  poet  to  his  high  employ 

Thou  dost  restore — to  be  the  strength  and  joy 

Of  mortals,  'mid  the  bitter  world's  annoy. 
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Wbilflt  tton  tbyteif — ah,  winniag,  ample-browed, 
BenignaDt  minstrel ! — doit  our  moods  o'ercioud. 
As  une  presagefnl  dettinj'  hath  bowed. 

Idle  the  hope  that  thou,  coudemoed  to  break 
With  fond  tradition  for  the  spirit's  sake, 
A  resonant,  unfaltering  chaunt  coaldst  wake 

To  marshal  and  subdue;  yet  dear  thy  strain, 
Low,  elegiac,  falling  as  the  rain 
Upon  us  in  our  hours  of  beat  and  paiu. 

In  our  dead  poets'  sacred  dormit'ry 

There  is  not  found  a  resting-place  for  thee  ; 

They  rise,  they  join  the  pensive  company 

Of  those  who  press  around  thy  grave's  dark  rim. 
And  call  to  thee.  Chaucer's  blue  eyes  arc  dim ; 
Spenser  is  there,  murmuring  his  heavenly  hymn. 


J2»-il  1888. 


Michael  Field. 
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THE  Lord  Mayor  is  mistaken  in  the  trondorful  loiter  lie  wrote  to 
tlio  [iromoterv  of  the  meeting  on  the  national  defences 
intended  to  be  held  at  Guililhall.  There  hai  been  no  "scare"  in 
the  public  mind,  nothing  in  the  shape  uf  a  "panic,"  and  tliere  was 
nothing  "  unpatriotic  "  in  the  motiTca  of  the  promoters.  There  bos 
been  a  good  deal  of  lirely  talk  among  military  and  naral  men, 
accompanied  by  some  intercflting  and  rutbcr  startling  diselosurdS. 
A  dramatic  incident,  ouggesting  indnatrious  rehearsal  beforehand,  has 
occurred  lu  the  Ifouite  of  Lords.  The  Prime  Minister  suddenly 
opened  fire  upon  his  Itoval  llighturss  the  Commander-in-Chief  on  the 
■trength  of  an  anonymous  paragraph  in  a  newspaper  purporting  to 
hare  been  written  with  the; sanction  of  "the  highest  military  authority." 
There  is  a  convenient  ambiguity  in  the  expression  under  the  shelter 
of  which  his  Itoyal  Highness  made  a  safe  rather  than  a  dignified 
retreat.  But  worse  pnnishmL-nl  was  bestowed  upon  au  abiCDt  man. 
The  Adjutant-General,  speaking  three  weeks  before  at  a  dinner  giren 
to  Sir  John  Fender,  had  expressed  liimselF  with  unusual  freedom  on 
the  immoral  tendencies  of  party  government,  holdiug  up  a  fancy 
picture  of  ollieial  prulligacy  in  which  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
imagined  he  saw  something  that  was  meant  for  his  own  portraiture. 
Such  terrible  presumption  had  to  be  checked  at  ddcc,  or  who  could 
tell  to  what  IcnRtha  it  might  go?  It  seemed  to  portend  an  invasion 
of  the  civil  by  the  military  power,  somethiag  in  the  line  of  General 
Boulanger.  A  generous  Premier,  aided  perhaps  by  the  inipressiott 
that  it  might  be  his  turn  next,  if  not  that  he  was  the  persoa  chieHy 
assailed,  listened  kindly  to  his  colleague's  complaints  and  loaded  his 
blnnderbus  for  an  attack  that  same  ni^ht,  iiot  without  a  hope  perhaps 
that,  aa  the  culprit  was  not  present  to  rcccire  the  tire  in  pcnoo,  and 
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would  ouir  bear  its  echoes  next  morning 
tbe  better  part  of  vnlonr.  If  thii  vu  I) 
he  vas  fioou  undeceived,  and  by  |i(eneral 
laurelti  from  tlie  enooiintei*.  Lord  Wol 
for  any  remarks  that  might  have  sccmcj 
the  {ircsent  Government  more  than  upon' 
to  the  stutcmeuts  wLicL  formed  the  gist 
his  guDs.  .| 

This  incident  was  hardly  over  when  at 
for  au  unusual  outflow  of  profeMional  d 
Commons.  The  GoTcrnnient,  in  propod 
Australian  squadron,  and  a  loan  for  putt] 
home  porta  in  a  state  of  defence,  accmcd  ti 
attitude  of  inchoate  peuitenee  and  halfn 
fiuest  opening  for  an  accuser.  Yoa  ada 
we  have  been  Haying  for  years,  and  you  '■ 
true  if  you  will  only  push  your  inquiries 
begun  to  do  well,  and  ve  all  rejoice  ^ 
first  signs  and  frnitH  of  the  temper  timt  b 
list  of  fatal  omis&ions  identical  in  subctai 
nevapoper  paragraph  which  had  i^  distur 
are  matters  uf  opiiiioa  and  there  are  mi 
are  opea  to  disooasion  ;  of  the  latter  it' 
whether  or  not  certain  aasertiona  are  tnioi 
us  there  is  not  a.  single  hreech-lontlinggui 
fhnn  Portland  to  the  Tweed,  that  our  | 
served  out  to  any  foreign  army,  that  onrS' 
as  yet  unequipped  nith  the  repeating  riflej 
cheated  in  the  name  of  artillery  with  ohs4 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  We  arc  toU 
lauiiclied  ironclads  are  without  guns,  and 
them  till  some  time  next  year,  or  perhapi 
assured  that  no  big  guns  arc  being  manufai 
do  not  know  where  to  get  them  made,  ai 
orders  abroad,  no  encouragement  having' 
manufacturers.  We  arc  told  with  the  sa 
tliat  the  army  is  unprovided  with  meana 
no  stores,  and  absolutely  no  gunpowder.  | 
same  evil  plight  as  regards  organization.  ( 
that  deserve!)  the  name,  no  that  there  voul 
ou  any  sudden  call  for  action.  The  upq 
practically  in  a  defenceless  condition. 
erroiigcmenta  we  hare  no  doubt,  and  « 
them  if  occosiou  arose.  But  a  defcacc  whi 
able  forecast,  would  prove  inadequate,  ia  n 
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speoding  of  energy  and  resources  in  vain.  'Die  conclnsion  suggested 
to  the  civitinn  miud  is  tliat,  iQ  tbo  opintOD  of  tbc  biglicst  milit&rjr 
autlioritie!!.  we  arc  substaatially  unprotected,  and  are  ofTered  as  au 
easy  prey  to  tlie  first  invader. 

-  All  tbis  ouglit  to  produce  a  panic,  but  there  Las  beeu  none  and 
tliere  will  be  tioue.  Tbc  Citr  of  Loudon  is  usually  tbc  first  to  take 
alarm,  but  tbc  Lord  Mayor  tella  us  he  it  not  aware  tliat  any  couiiidcr- 
ablc  number  of  citizens  think  it  necessary  to  hold  a  meeting  at 
Guildhall.  Tlie  agitation  hss  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
nnval  aud  military  men.  Tbc  surface  of  outside  opinion  has  hardly 
been  rufilcd.  Oue  explanation  of  this  indiffereuce  is  that  a  good  deal 
of  the  same  kiud  of  talk  has  becu  heard  before.  The  public  ascribe 
mnch  of  it  to  professional  zcai,  -nith  u  Utile  perhaps  of  professional 
jealousy.  They  think  of  the  old  iuhlc,  in  which  it  was  held  that 
"  there  is  nothing  like  leather,"  aud  settle  down  in  the  hope  that 
things  arc  not  lo  bad  as  tbey  have  been  represented.  But  this  feel- 
iDg  la  far  from  being  optimist.  It  is  rather  the  ofl«pring  of  a  sense 
of  ignorance  and  of  a  sense  of  helplessuess.  Tbey  do  not  know  what 
the  facta  are,  aud  they  do  not  know  hovr  to  get  at  them.  Tbc  ad- 
toinistrative  system  is  a  mystery  which  haOlcs  their  oooi prehension. 
What  they  see  is  that  ho  many  millioiut  of  mouey  f^o  In  al  oue  cud 
ftad  so  many  soldiers  aud  ships  come  out  at  tie  other;  but  whether 
thoy  get  a  proper  return  for  their  money  tbey  do  not  know,  aud  have 
DO  means  of  knowing.  What  cuufidcucc  they  have  is  based  upon 
party  ikUegiauL'c,  aud  thcrufuro  varies  a  little  according  as  their 
frieuda  or  their  oppoucnts  are  in  power.  That  they  should  hold  with 
their  leader,  that  tbey  shoidd  trust  liim  implicitly,  aud  do  uoLbiiig  to 
make  his  tenure  of  ofUcc  uncamfurlable,  is  the  first  article  of  their 
political  creed ;  and  as  they  cauuot  pick  holes  in  his  estimates  or 
question  the  cfhciency  of  the  services  without  giriog  an  ndvantage  to 
hia  oppoucnts,  tbey  tliiuk  it  a  matter  of  duty  to  say  notbiug.  In  this 
way  the  system  passes  almost  uachalleuged  from  ooc  set  of  ^linisters 
to  auolhcr,  secure  at  every  transfer  of  being  supported  by  a  majority 
of  the  HuuHC  uf  Commons.  Mcu  of  Cabinet  rank  have  a  tacit  under- 
standing  on  the  subject.  They  will  not  ucedleasly  assail  each  other 
80  long  OS  the  inachiuc  is  ultuncd  to  ^o  quietly  along  the  old 
grooves.  Tlioy  had  to  work  it  thimselres  the  other  day,  and  hope  to 
have  to  work  it  again  to-morrow.  Why  should  they  foul  their  onn 
nest?  Any  departure  from  it,  especially  if  it  involves  an  increase  nf 
cxpcnditiu-o,  is  nuotber  questioQjBud  the  Opposition  of  course  will  use 
its  opportuuities. 

Ignorauce  and  helplessness— these  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
public  wttb  respect  to  our  army  aud  uavy  cxpeuditure.  They  do  uut 
know  enough  to  justify  their  auapicions,  and  certainly  not  enough  to 
be  able  to  get  rid  of  them.     Wc  have  been  spending  for  years  past 
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an   avrrngp  in  round  nnmbert  of  thirty 
Mcrvicey,  and  this  coonnous  »iim  it  serins 
for  all  purposes.      But  vhen  wc  eadeavonr; 

TC  sooQ  come  to  the  end  of  our  tcUicr.     H 

I 

detaiU  of  expenditure  are  fto  DumerouB,  thM 
m-koning  so  u  to  l>c  able  to  arrive  at  an^ 
TCtiture  to  M^  tbnc  ibe  money  we  spend  o 
neceuary  purpose',  vrbether  it  actually  is  lo 
up  by  tbc  di-tcorrry  that  we  bare  not  cnon 
ethical  belief.  Vic  litid  it  batxl  to  tbitik 
done  for  thirty  millious,  but  for  anything  (| 
jmt  as  wfll.  and  pcrbapn  better,  for  five  oi 
ccoDomirally  manugcd.  In  dvfaiiU  of  info] 
meat;  but  Parliament  Ituoirs  only  what  itl 
State  for  War  or  by  the  First  Lord  of  tbc  Aq 
are  prtscutcd.  That  is  always  a  grrut  fun) 
of  any  talent  it  is  artistically  jicrformcd.!' 
prepared,  one  part  of  it  hristlca  nith  statitt 
oil  agtov  with  cheerful  and  even  sanguine 
to  see  the  Empire  in  ita  militant  aploudourj 
annual  prelection.  But  when  tbc  Miuist»I 
reftcctitig  that  he  is  only  a  civilian  like  ( 
mediate  knowlrilgc  of  the  facts  on  which  ll 
He  i^  in  tbc  hnnds  of  bis  snbordlnatcA,  to 
partmcnt,  and  knows  only  what  they  hare  " 
his  statement  is  accurate  and  coroplcto  for 
applicn,  bow  do  wc  know  that  the  area  ^ 
co-cxtrntiiro  with  the  whole  of  the  ground  ^ 
Any  mtsgiringv  which  may  creep  in  hare  I 
apficari  to  be  a  coiifirmntinn.  lie  baa  no  at 
upon  the  Tn^aKury  llnich  than  military  cxpd 
House  to  confront  bim  with  bis  omiesiona 
gloomy  recital  as  wc  have  already  given; 
Mem  incapable  of  being  conlradiclcd,  am 
ndniittrd,  what  a  diocount  must  ho  put  npoi) 
speech  !  The  poor  taxpayer  from  bis  seat 
the  report  licit  doy  in  the  newspapers  ti  i 
Bud  would  give  a  good  deal  to  know  exact! 
It  may  help  to  clear  up  tbc  ou-c  a  lit 
regards  the  array  and  navy,  wc  lire  ub 
The  plans  arc  made,  the  work  ia  done,  sad' 
DcpnrtinentSj  while  the  responsibility  for  tl 
by  Jfinisters  who  know  hut  little  or  notbin 
Parliament  has  no  mcana  of  commanicatU 
It  is  considered  in  the  highest  degree  impc 
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point  of  view*  tliat  it  sboutd  have  none.  Ministers  ire  the  9polic«meti 
for  the  several  Deparlmcnts,  but  spokesmen  witli  8elf-im[(0!*e<l  limita- 
tions. Tiicy  Rav,  and  very  properly,  only  what  they  choose  to  say, 
not  by  any  means  wltat  the  DepnrlnicDts  would  wiab  them  to  say. 
The  Dej>artments  lie  outside  the  Parliameutarr  dotnaiu,  except  when 
they  arc  viaitcd  by  a  Commibsiou  appointed  by  either  House.  If 
they  preenroo  to  speak  to  the  puhUc  through  any  other  than 
Miuistcrial  channels  they  are  screrely  snubbed,  and  if  the  actual 
culprit  is  caught  he  ia  all  but  capitally  punishe<l.  This  is  what  lias 
just  happened  to  Lord  WoUeley  for  an  after-dinner  speech.  This 
atwolatc  aet'lusion  ol  iho  Departments  may  be  &  political  necessity, 
but  it  has  its  iuconvcnicncca,  the  chief  MilTercrs,  perhaps,  being  thu 
public  themselves,  on  whose  behalf  it  in  maintained.  13ut  it  is  chictly 
through  the  deterioration  of  the  Departments  that  the  public  suffer, 
u  deterioration  which  ia  ineritabLc  when  all  light  and  air  ia  shut  out, 
ubcn  there  is  no  eye  to  watch  and  uu  hand  la  curreet,  but  salaried 
human  nature  is  left  rn!e  to  take  its  own  courses.  The  Departments 
arc  great  corporations,  having  only  a  formal  connection  with  the 
Government  of  the  day.  If  rarliamcut  were  aboliiihed  the  Depart* 
mcntfl  would  entry  on  the  work  of  the  country  as  well  as  it  is  carried 
ou  now,  in  their  own  opinion  pcrbajis  a  good  deal  better,  and  they 
mtist  be  insatiate  of  gain  if  tbcy  helped  themselves  more  liberally. 
As  the  office  of  Lonl  Hi^h  Admiral  has  lon(;  since  been  abolished, 
the  Admiralty  is  in  commission,  and  we  have  the  First  Lonl  uf  the 
Ailniiralty  and  four  Juaior  Lords  who  go  in  and  out  with  the  Ciovern- 
ment.  Tlicre  thus  seems  to  be  a  little  tnoreof  Psrli.^mciitary  control 
with  the  navy  than  with  the  army,  but  the  diflcrencc  goes  for  nothing. 
The  uaval  lords  arc  all  rolled  up  in  the  First  Lord ;  where  an  attempt 
ia  laade  to  vindicate  a  separate  existence,  as  iu  the  case  of  Lord 
Charles  Beresford,  the  insurgent  has  to  go.  So  that  we  have  to  do 
vitb  a  First  Jjurd,  aud  with  a  Kelf-su staining  and  twlf-suffieieiit 
Department  behind  him.  M'ith  the  army  tbiuji)i  are  a  little  more 
complicated.  The  Department  itself  is  dual.  One-half  haa  a 
|iermancnt  chief  in  hi^  Uuyal  Ili;;hncss  iho  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
who  regards  himself,  as  he  told  us  the  other  day,  as  "  the  highest 
military  authority."  lliU  last  word  has,  of  course,  a  double  mcan- 
iog,  implying  cither  the  highest  professional  knowledge  and  ability, 
or  the  highest  ofTicial  position.  In  the  former  sense  the  distinction 
ia  accorded  by  courtesy  to  his  Uuyal  llighnesi,  though  he  would 
jxrbaps  be  willing  to  share  it  with  others.  In  the  latter  itense  the 
"  bigliest  military  authority  "  muy  be  reganlcd  aa  lying  somewhere  mid- 
way between  the  Commaudcr-in-CLief  aud  the  Sceretary  of  Slate  for 
War — the  head  of  the  other  dual  half.  In  a  Parliamentary  sense  the 
Secretar;^  of  State  is  alone  responiiblc,  but  a  Department  which  has 
a  Aoyal  Duke  for  one  of  its  pcimaneuC  chicfe,  and  ia  supposed  still 
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to  stand  in  some  myatenoas  lelatkin  to 
m  p-eat  capacity  for  pasbivc  rcsistauco. 

These  Departments,  strunge  ns  it  may) 
ilcnt  of  tlic  UoverDiuciit.  In  tbcor)r  tf 
rcspnnsibic  Miuistcr  for  the  tiiou  bcia 
difTcrcnco  Uctwcca  tiicor^  and  fact.  M 
There  hitrc  been  foar  withio  the  last  tbi 
lUinistry  there  ia  often  a  rc-omingcincDt  q 
goes,  perhaps,  to  the  ludia  or  the  Coloni 
of  the  Admiralty  may  become  the  Fint: 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  la  t] 
nieuts  uo  regard  is  paid  to  personal  qoalij 
a  {toliticiau  nho  hoe  ri»cn  to  Cabinet  rui 
tbisg.  And  so  be  can,  considering  th« 
of  his  relations  with  the  Department  to  i 
signed.  The  coutroUing  principle  in  th^ 
the  necessity  of  doing  everything  which  ■ 
of  the  Miaistry  iu  the  ICouac  of  Comma 
are  supreme.  There  must  be  a  good  dea 
meuta  when  one  Miuiater  walks  out  am 
The  politest  deference  is  paid  to  the  neir 
recognition  of  the  awful  authority  be  wie 
fur  any  amount  of  ccreniouial  to  gave  hia 
in  the  duties  supposed  to  attach  to  hia 
greeDbom,  and  that  the  gentlemanly  d 
omilee  and  bows  is  rcaliy  his  master.  U 
make-believe  to  imcrt  the  uaturul  positii 
new  Minister  begins  work  us  au  upprcnti 
be  soon  acquires  a  knowlcilge  of  the  rout^ 
He  finds  thcofbciAls  eager  to  help  him,  a) 
a  great  deal  of  useful  information.  U 
which  be  cannot  go.  To  master  the  dctK 
of  departmental  work  would  absorb  all 
his  Parliamentary  duties.  Uulc^  he  boa 
soon  settles  down  into  au  easy  comproi 
exhajistiii^  labours  till  he  has  to  get  up  ] 
Meanwhile,  tbe  greater  and  lesser  orbs  d 
which  be  is  supposed  to  be  the  central  8) 
usual  courses,  hardly  sensible  of  his  pe 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  sends  bit 
fresh  luminary  apiKare,  to  receive  the  tri 
bis  otHcial  worshippers,  aud  to  experience,  I 

We  tind  it  hard  to  repress  a  fccUug  of 
strong  coloBsnl  bodies  which  play  so  obac 
part  in  ibe  business  of  the  nation.     In 
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in  the  influeQce  exerted  upoa  them  hv  loug-establisheil  traditions 
tbef  resemble  the  Crown.  A  generation  of  offitnala  witness  the  rise 
and  fall  of  a  dozen  governments.  The;'  seo  many  an  anthitioii  wax 
aud  wuuc.  Thcjr  can  dcncry  politicians  in  the  stage  of  embryo 
Btatfsmcn,  and  watch  all  the  incidents  which  attend  tlicir  development, 
from  the  moment  when  thcT  deliver  their  first  "telling"  speech 
till  they  win  the  seals  of  oCSco  and  make  their  departmental  bow. 
The  tendency  of  permanent  official  life  is  to  breed  a  quiet  contempt 
for  politicSj  and  to  cheapen  the  estimate  of  men  who  nniNt  neverthe- 
less be  accepted  as  superiors.  In  this  way  the  practical  independence 
of  the  Department  settles  down  into  a  rcry  hani  fact,  which  holds  its 
own  like  a  block  of  granite.  But  what  is  the  state  of  things  inside  ? 
It  is  with  this  that  wc  arc  more  especially  concerned.  The  tirat 
quotiou  we  have  to  ask  relates  to  organization.  Is  there  any?  We 
expose  oursclrcs  to  a  sneer  when  we  speak  of"  business  principles;" 
but  a  Department  like  that  of  the  War  Oflice,  including  the  Horse 
Guards,  is  established  for  business  purposes,  and  should  he  managed 
much  as  any  commercial  firm  is  managed.  Everything  depends  upon 
a  skilful  diBtribution  of  work,  upon  harmonious  helpfulness,  upon 
due  Bubonliuation  and  accountability,  upon  the  selection  of  the  best 
men,  upon  getting  rid  of  all  needless  complications,  and  dc%'isiQg  the 
swiftest  methods  of  doing  things.  There  should  be  no  idlonesq,  no 
figure-heads,  no  ornamental  appendages,  "  A  fair  day's  work  "  should 
be  required  of  every  man  for  "  a  fair  day's  pay."  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  actual  state  of  things  in  the  "great  spending  Departments" 
falls  far  below  any  moderate  ideal.  >}o  scheme  of  organization  baa 
ever  been  devised.  The  arrangements  which  exist  to-day  are  the 
growth  of  time  and  circumstance.  Favouritiara,  and  not  merit  or 
special  Gtaeas,  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the  doors  to  an  appointment. 
But  offices  which  are  conferred  by  favour  generally  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  vested  interest,  to  which  duty  is  altached  by  the  frailest 
ties.  As  the  Departments  have  no  organixationj  so  they  have  no 
master  in  any  effective  sense  of  the  word.  There  are  permanent 
secretaries,  but  their  dutie:^  lie  within  a  wcll-dclined  circle  and  do  not 
extend  very  far  down.  There  is  no  one  who  can  moke,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  such  changes  as  he  may  deem  dc»irable.  FL-rhujis  it 
would  be  difbcalt  to  tind  the  man  who  could  be  safely  trusted  with 
n  much  power.  Traditionary  regulations  and  customary  rights  ar« 
further  obstacles  to  useful  iuuovations.  They  who  see  an  abuse  have 
powerful  motives  for  leaving  it  alone,  since  It  is  not  easy  to  tell  bow 
■  many  interests  may  be  touched  when  the  besom  of  reform  is  once 
brujidishcd.  The  maxim  in  the  Departments  is,  "  Live  and  let  live," 
spare  me  if  1  spare  thee.     Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Departments  are 

IiiTespODsible  ;  they  are  safe  from  all  molestation  so  long  as  the  House 
of  Commons  does  not  interfere,  and  the  influence  of  the  Government, 
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who  hive  tlicir  own  reasons  for  keepinsj 
together,  in  a  sufBcieut  ftarogunrd  in  tbw 

Tliis  U  the  dcpnrtmcDtal  half  of  ourl 
ftud  naval  aflain.  Jt  i«  nnorganixcd  | 
jiide|ieii<lcrit,  aud  at  ttie  smnic  time  witho 
by  Parliamcutary  coudu it-pipes,  a  stead) 
in  i-a!uuiO  to  thirty  roiltiona  ■  year.  1 
much  of  ie  is  waited?  How  much  df 
coarscs  into  prlrate  chaunela?  What' 
oumbcrlcas  opportuattics  for  abuse,  and  i 
is  tIicu  left  iriibout  a  briiHe.  It  is  a  e* 
fcv  witucss«t,  but  there  is  one  irho  volt 
do  not  see  why  he  should  not  go  iutt 
ChurchttI  has  bccu  Lord  SslUbury's  Q 
He  has  beea  behiucl  the  sccuea,  and  m^ 
of  ahaerratiou.  What  has  he  to  tell  us  ] 
estraragancc  goint;  on  to  an  iucredib 
terrible  and  probably  fatal  chaos  and  cot 
AVar  Dcparcmcnti,  to  frhtch  the  British  ■ 
year."  lu  terms  Jikc  those  addressed 
uofortuuate  geucrul,  he  would  say,  "  Lo 
dooe  with  our  millioas?"  He  tells  ua 
hccniiftc  lie  wanted  to  cut  down  the  estt 
money  on  the  whole,  but  as  a  proti>at 
lligato  system  which  gives  to  the  natioi 
worth "  of  solid  ralue  iu  return  for  ei 
Treasury.  Levy  on  these  fitatemonta  t 
and  iiomcthinR  else,  yet  puough  remah 
■which  an  outside  riew  of  the  system  I 
are  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  of  the  Con 
but  of  enormous  swallowing  power.  At 
the  public  service  ?  It  may  be  laid  dowj 
system  eau  never  be  clIicicDt.  The  on 
Among  those  who  direct  it,  there  are  ii 
The  Admiralty  and  the  War  Dcpartmout 
no  scheme  baring  been  devised  in  i* 
allotted  to  the  two  services.  The  on] 
are  Bgrced  is,  as  an  officer  nnirciy  admil 
shall  get  all  the  money  it  can.  On  mat 
and  departiuciital  policy  there  is  a  muitti 
no  competent  authority  to  settle  where  1 
guarantee  for  the  wLndom  of  the  adviooi 
we  can  hardly  wonder  that  Miniatera,  1 
Departments,  p:iy  but  small  heed  to  tbcii 

This  brings  us  to  the  other  half  of 
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vhich  our  naval  and  military  aFTaini  arc  administcrctl,  Uic  twelve  or 
fifteen  noble  lunJa  aiitl  gentlemen  who  form  the  Cabinet.  Tbcy  have 
no  organic  cotiucetiou  with  the  Depart  meats.  A«  a  whole,  tbcy  knon* 
nothing  whatever  about  them.  Tbcy  arc  merely  brought  into  contact 
with  tbem  occatiiouslly  through  the  tno  Ministers  nbo  arc  told  off  to 
anawer  tot  ihem.  Via  have  seen  what  the  poaibilitics  of  any  pre- 
tended control  amount  to.  We  bare  seen  that  nheu  it  comes  to 
practical  work,  the  mastLT  is  the  mati  and  the  manager  tbe  manogcd. 
But  the  Aliuiatcr  profcs^ca  to  be  respun&ibic  for  the  Departnient  to 
which  be  ia  attached,  and  en  this  assumption  of  responeibility  the 
political  part  of  the  fabric  rests.  Fu'blic  conlidcuce  in  the  sagacious 
Dianageoieiit  of  affairs  has  no  other  bafiis.  It  is  a  farcical  prctcaoe. 
It  is  proper  to  ask,  first,  what  does  rcBjiousibility  menu  ?  lo  modern 
tireies  its  meauiug  has  been  iraraeiiscly  lowered.  Very  peaceful  are 
the  ways  of  coustitutioaatism.  It  kuovs  nothing  of  the  Tower  or  of 
Tower  Hill.  The  responsibility  of  a  Miuiater  of  the  Crowu  simply 
means  that  if  tbe  IIoum:  of  Commons  seriously  ditapprovci  of  any- 
thing he  has  done  be  has  to  qnit  olSec.  The  inHiction  of  even  this 
penalty  is  mode  precarious  by  tbe  fiction  of  joint  responsibility, 
according  to  which  Miui&ters  stand  or  fall  together.  Tbe  doctrine 
is  still  further  diluted  bv  the  fact  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  the 
chief  of  the  political  party  which  is  dominant  for  the  lime  being, 
and  that  most  of  its  members  consider  it  tbcir  duty  to  rally  round 
him  atmoat  at  all  hazards.  So  then  the  theory  of  Ministerial  re- 
spousibiltty,  when  translated  into  practice,  merely  mca>is  that  thn 
gorcrnmcut  of  the  country  falls  into  the  bands  of  the  political  party 
which  ia  strougeat  iu  the  coustitucucics.  I'or  responsibility  in  any 
real  sense,  especially  as  applied  to  ileparcmental  measures,  there  is  do 
room  iu  our  political  system.  But  the  pretence  is  most  apparent 
when  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  or  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  profcsscn  to  be  n^poustble  fur  bis  Department,  It  is  wholly 
out  of  the  qiiestiuD.  lie  is  a  stranger  in  it;  he  k:>ows  nothing  of 
its  details,  notbiug  of  the  conditions  on  which  general  principlea 
depend  for  their  application.  He  is  one  poor  solitary  man  confront- 
iug  the  permanent  officials  of  a  great  Department,  He  has  no  one 
■with  whom  to  adriBC.  Each  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Cabinet 
lias  his  bunds  full  with  his  owu  aiTaint.  Lord  Salisbury  has  not  time 
even  to  read  the  report  of  a  Commissiou  which  he  himself  appointed. 
Hence  tbe  Secretary  uf  State  or  the  First  Lord  has  simply  to  place 
himself  in  the  bands  of  bis  departmental  tccrctarics,  and  take  what 
they  tell  bim.  But  even  this  i«  of  Ibc  smallest  importance.  He 
can  accept  no  advice  and  cnu  propose  nothing  without  the  previous 
assent  of  the  Treasury.  Tbe  master  be  has  to  obey  is  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Eiehc<iuer,  who  looks  at  the  whole  matter  from  tbe  taxpayer's 
point  of  view.      lie  loKCs  no  time  in  npprisiug  the  Secretary  of  State 
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or  tbe  First  Lord  that  tbe  money  asked 

the  officials  of  the  Department  m&y  go  to  Ba| 

The  whole  system  is  wrong.  It  is  brand 
ftom  one  end  to  the  other.  Betwecu  th« 
DepHrtiuciittt  the  DftUon  comCB  to  the  grouol 
Aa  a  mere  matter  of  bouneM  the  question  iaoi 
Kothing  can  get  over  the  fact  that  we  art 
a  year  for  the  army  and  iiavj' — some  Bcvent* 
erery  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
told  that  vc  arc  dofcncelc»s,  and  we  are  DJ 
Vt'e  cannot  aUbnl  to  silence  the  experts. 
only  one  side  of  the  question,  but  it  is  a  niosl 
relates  to  the  very  and  the  sole  purpose  fu 
this  vast  sum.  If  they  are  right,  this  monej 
and  might  as  welt  he  kc|)t  in  our  pockets.  On 
and  political  menj  to  whaterer  party  we  belong 
Saliabuiy  when  he  lectnres  Lord  Wolseley  for 
of  tbe  authorities  to  the  untioii  at  Inrge  ;  ao 
position  that  we  cannot  afford  to  stop  hia  mout! 
inTormatiou  given  to  us  through  the  official  i 
complete  and  aatisfnctorv.  The  knowledge  || 
ment  is  not  suflioient  to  give  us  confideiioe. 
questions  nutside  their  professional  compete!) 
experts  themselves.  They  are  soldiers  and  i 
men  of  business.  They  are  apt  to  see  ttun^p 
portion,  exaggerating  the  importance  of  tl 
pcrMJoally  iuturcstt^l.  They  look  upon  the 
chiefly  Toluablc  for  his  fleece.  Their  ictcn 
with  an  increase  of  expenditure,  and,  if  wc  jgf 
each  of  the  Departments  might  toon  swalloi 
which  now,  at  any  rate,  serves  for  both.  | 
•pprclieusion  already  of  the  great  swamp  \ 
encloeare  which  the  wisdom  of  our  rulers  hfl 
against  intruders  and  against  oil  chunce  of  iiu 
Probably  the  first  business  of  a  reformer,  if  C 
enODgh  to  proridc  one,  would  be  to  drain  till 
of  bulUou  after  another  disappears. 

What  scorns  to  be  wanted  is  more  know. 
and  we  naturally  look  for  what  wc  wani 
no  arraugemcut  be  devised  by  which  Parlioi 
BCccas  to  thu  Depiirtmeuts,  and  l>e  able  J 
hand  ?  The  objection  ccrtulu  to  he  utl'excd , 
that  it  would  wcakeu  the  responsibility  of 
have  seen  how  little  force  there  is  in  this.  ', 
really  able  to  do  what^  as  a  matter  of  form,  j 
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would  be  no  need  for  olutnge;  but  by  its  Tcry  constitution  it  is  wboll^ 
incapoblc  of  doing  it.  We  are  in  the  liaods  of  the  Dcpartrocnts 
and  of  aiiniatcrs  wlio  fight  Ihera  with  simple  negatives,  knowing 
next  to  nolliing  of  the  mattera  with  which  ihej  deal,  and  hardly  so 
much  as  pretending  to  decide  any  question  on  it*  racriis.  No 
one  need  trouble  himself  abont  the  rcsponaibility  of  Gcivcrnm«nt«, 
The  word  is  a  deceit  and  a  fraud.  The  retention  of  power  is  simply 
&  question  of  majorities.  One  party  atav»  in  office  till  the  other  party 
is  strong  euough  to  defeat  it  and  take  its  plac«.  Democracy  must 
invent  new  forms  to  make  it*<lf  effective.  As  regards  the  buaiaessof 
the  House  of  Common!?,  this  has  been  done  by  the  new  Rales  of  Pro- 
cedure and  tbc  Closure.  Can  nothiug  be  done  to  make  the  Mouse 
more  effective  in  the  sphere  of  Administration?  It  i»  an  anomaly 
that  the  House  of  Commonji,  which  pours  into  the  spending  Depart- 
ments tliirLy  millions  a  year,  sbuultl  !»;  debarred  by  constitutional 
usage  and  ctii|ucttc  from  all  recognized  acceas  to  the  people  who 
spend  this  money.  Mr.  Stanhope  will  tell  us  at  ouce  that  he  is 
ready  to  answer  for  them,  but  we  know  what  tiis  answering  for  them 
ia  worth.  Wc  know  that  it  is  a  mere  constitutional  sham.  We  do 
not  aspire  to  play  the  part  of  inventors,  but  there  are  men  in  the 
TIousc  of  Commons  who  arc  competent  to  the  task.  Wc  venture  to 
ask  tbem  whether  the  want  which  seems  to  be  Iclt  might  not  be  met 
by  the  appointment  of  a  Standing  Departmental  Committee.  Some 
approach  to  this  plan  has  been  made  as  regards  the  Estimates,  but 
the  Committee  auggcated  would  bo  clothed  with  larger  powers.  It 
would  be  entitled  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  any  question 
relating  to  the  array,  the  volunteers,  the  land  defences,  and  the 
adequacy  of  our  naval  establish  raents.  It  would  also  have  the  power 
to  iuvestigute  matters  relating  to  the  Departments  tbemselTes,  to  in- 
quire into  the  efficiency  of  their  organisaliou,  and  to  a«:crtain  what 
reforms  arc  wanted.  Such  a  Committee  would  uaturall;  make  it  its 
chief  business  to  see  how  Ibc  money  is  epent,  and  stop  all  leakages. 
It  should  have  jwwcr  to  summon  any  person  as  n  witness,  from  the 
Commacder-iu-Cliief  to  the  fureman  of  a  Government  workshop,  and 
the  result  of  its  investigations  might  be  aubmitted  annually  to  the 
Goveriimeot  or  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Tliere  need  be  no  fear 
of  imparting  information  to  other  Fowcm.  The  idea  of  secrecy  ia  a 
bugbear.  The  only  party  not  in  the  secrets  of  the  army  and  navy  ia 
the  British  untion,  who  have  the  clearest  right  to  know  everything. 
The  Oovemnicnt  would  make  what  use  of  the  reports  they  pleased, 
but  in  whatever  they  did  or  refrained  from  doing  they  would  be  under 
the  c<introl  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  would  heneeforlh  pro- 
nounce its  verdicts  in  the  light,  and  not  in  the  dark. 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  some  points  connected  with  national 
defence  npon  which  ctcarer  views  and  more  distinct  impreasiona  arc 
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dcAirablc.  This  is  cspeciallv  the  case,  not  pert 
]>krij  M  a  vbole,  but  at  any  rmtc  with  ttie  Kadi 
wbo  often  take  a  line  of  their  own.  It  is  req^i 
■bouts  we  ore  and  wh&t  wc  wnuld  be  at.  M'tu 
they  sbonld  be  avowed,  so  that  we  may  know  \ 
dispute.  \Vill  it  be  admitted  as  a  point  oii  wU 
that  the  country  ought  to  be  alwars  iu  a  rcuai 
of  defence,  and  that  the  uavy  aLuuld  be  frtrouB 
our  iutcrcsis  on  the  8«as  ?  If  to  wc  are  in  ( 
groumi)  but  it  would  h«lp  to  Rimplify  control 
needless  exacerbation  of  public  feeling  if  the  i 
acknowledged.  ]f  the  Radical  party  are  to  ■ 
Es)  mputhirs  of  their  countrymen,  tlicy  are  bou 
which  adtnita  of  being  deGucd  aud  vindicated 
deal  in  mere  negations,  nor  to  fire  aft'  shots  at 
at  Bolutions  which  uiucteeu  mcu  iu  twenty  \ 
This  is  not  the  way  to  win  iDfloeace,  nor  to  i 
eooooniy,  nor  to  utrergthen  the  intcresta  of  pc« 
the  rcceu  Mr.  Itlingwoiih  gave  us  a  model  vt 
which  the  question  should  be  treated  from  I^ 
vote  of  more  than  four  millions  was  being  at 
Mr.  llliiigworth  said  that  before  niiiking  the  g 
ft  right  to  know  the  iiolicy  of  the  CJotcrnmcnt  \ 
aflatrs.  He  wanted  to  know  whether  this  cou* 
from  any  ciigngemcnts  which  at  the  tirst  brush 
cultiea  might  land  us  in  naval  or  inilitAry  pi 
that  if  this  country  inaint&iiied  a  steady  purpos 
Continental  qunrreU  il  wonid  be  wholly  unucoi 
army,  though  he  admitted  that  "  a  strong  navy 
tial  to  our  iuteresta."  This  is  the  UnguiMic  of 
who  has  a  store  of  defcoBiblc  priuciplcs  withio 
able  nod  sober  language,  striking  the  right  cUl 
in  mindH  where  it  fails  to  produce  couvictio^ 
ncccwiity  of  our  being  adequately  equipjied  1 
circu  mi  lances,  since  a  nation  is  not  to  bo  I 
<Jovcrninent  blunders,  while  it  points  out  that' 
the  cxjjcuditure  which  will  bare  to  be  incurt 
jiolicy  which  the  Government  may  adopt.  Th| 
lucking  well  after  tlic  Oovcnimcnt,  and  scclci 
opininii  ill  endeavouring  to  keep  it  in  the  right 
there  in  the  frank  aud  pregnant  admission  thatj 
lutcly  essential  to  our  interests.  Taking  toget 
and  what  it  implies,  no  better  creed  could  be  di 
a  iliidical  leader. 

If  this  position  is  neccptcd  as  the  starting-p 
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the  qnntion  of  principle  wc  are  all  agreed,  and  that  the  onljr  qnestiona 
which  can  be  raised  rantrnvcraially  relate  lo  matters  of  detail  and 
largcl;r  to  matters  of  Fnct.  To  settle  these  qucstioan,  vhat  is  trantcd 
ia  a  jury  of  iatclligcat  civilians  capable  of  any  amouDt  of  labonr 
and  a  body  of  expcrta  to  give  evidence.  SncU  a  Committee  as  ha« 
been  suggested  would  Been  (oho  aa  ideal  trihmial.  How  much  more 
reaiUty  irould  the  nation  trust  to  it  than  to  startlieg  hut  onrerified 
wnertiona  altered  in  arter-dinnrr  ap4K-chc!i,  or  even  to  what  some 
would  dracrihc  as  the  onc-sidcd  ntid  spcrioiis  etatemcnta  which  are 
made  ooec  a  year  by  the  mouthpiece  of  the  War  Ul&cc. 

Aootber  point  upon  which  wc  bovo  to  make  up  oar  minds  ia 
whether  the  Kiiro|wnii  jvKitioii  that  Kuglaiid  has  gmdually  aesumed 
is  worth  mi)intaiuiii<;.  The  Xoy  of  that  position  is  our  presence  and 
influence  in  the  Mediterranean.  Dowu  to  the  end  of  the  last  century 
Gihraltar  wtiii  our  sule  possession  in  that  (piarter.  At  the  bcginuiDg 
of  the  present  centurj',  aa  the  result  of  the  war  with  France,  wo 
acquired  Malta.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  Ionian  ]alc3  were  left 
in  our  bauds  m  trustees  on  bclinlf  of  Europe,  but  many  years  ago, 
with  the  a**ent  of  the  other  I'oweri,  they  were  given  up  to 
Greece.  AVc  obtained  possession  of  Cyprus  by  the  Secret  Con- 
vention made  with  Turkey  by  Lord  Deaconsfield.  It  is  not  ours  iu 
absolute  (ovcreiguly.  The  Sultan  ia  our  "  over-lord,"  and  wc  pay 
kira  a  fixed  sum  annually  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  island.  Our 
connection  with  Kcypt  is  of  a  much  older  date.  The  claims  which 
we  have  lately  takcu  new  methods  of  enforcing  have  virtually 
aubtisted  in  their  present  strength  from  the  day  when  wc  expelled  the 
French  more  than  eighty  yesr*  ago.  Since  then  there  has  uevcr 
been  a  moment  when  we  shoidd  have  permitted  anolhcr  fureign 
Power  to  take  poxsession  of  Egypt.  Dowq  to  the  close  of  the  Crimean 
war  it  was  our  ijolicy  to  seek  to  exercise  a  preponderating  control 
iu  Egyptian  alfnirs  by  npholditig  the  authoiity  of  the  Sultan.  Since 
the  decline  of  our  iuflueuoe  at  Constantinople  wc  have  hail  to  shift 
our  sails  with  the  varying  winds  and  tides.  But  to-day  wc  arc  in 
military  posaesiion.  of  l'"gypt.  By  a  blunder  which  they  have  never 
ceased  to  regret  the  French  have  mauceuvred  themselves  out  of  their 
share  of  the  dual  power  that  had  come  to  Iw  accepted  as  a  working 
compromise  between  the  two  countries,  and  now  wc  are  there  alone. 
"Wc  arc  there  under  pledges  which  we  cannot  profess  an  intention  to 
abandon,  hut  with  uncertain  aims,  and  with  inteutioDB  not  quite  clear 
to  ourselves.  Our  Mediterranean  position  places  us  virtually  in  the 
centre  of  Europe,  with  possessions  iu  three  of  the  four  or  five  quarters 
of  the  world.  ^Vhy  do  wc  hold  it  ?  Onr  geographical  situation  aa 
an  island  in  the  Atlantic  confers  no  claim,  and,  but  that  wc  might 
prove  a  useful  ally  where  there  are  other  rivals,  the  neighbouriug 
Powers  would   unanimously  vote  us  iotrudcn.     Our  ouly   political 
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jiutification  for  beiDg  there  is  that  tlie  M^ 

ths  Sues  Caaal  and  tlie  Red  Sea,  affordB  a 

Imperial  possession  in  a  distant  part  of  tlu 

toM  tliat  our  being owocre  of  India  is  no  rc« 

or  chief  owucn  of  the  great  inland  Ka  wbicj 

tbe  countries  of  Ktiropc.     The  worst  is,  tfai 

poaition  "  Continental  quarrels  "  are  liardlj 

of  actiuD  because  they  are  Cuutiocutat.     Mli 

with  tbe  Continental  Puvemat  many  impoi 

ont  combinations  arc  poiMblc  which,  uulrai 

other  combinations,  vould  svccp  us  off  tht 

enormous  advantage  nhich  the  co-u[)cratioa 

be  to  a  belligerent,  our  neutrality  would  b| 

at  the  end  of  the  struggle  wo  might  find  ( 

two  angry  rivals  instead  of  oue.     ^'e  (lo  l 

questions.      But  they  inrulvc  some  weighty 

bchoTcs  iu  at  least  to  know  our  owu  mindi 

Tbe  portent  of  the  hour  in  a  Fruiico-Uui 

political  authorities  tcU  us  is  aojuug  the  ccl 

future.     It  doea  not  at  Srst  ttight  appetir  hi 

disturb  ns.     Tbe  motivu  with   Russia  is  tfa 

the  motisD  with  France  is  the  recovery  of  li 

a  wnr  with  Germany.     We  have  here  a  i| 

grand  scale — a  war  which,  should  it  rcallyi 

spread   over  the  whole  Continent.      Let   ui 

possibility  that  it  may  not  happen.     Politic) 

and  affairs  do  not  How  io  predestined  cbau) 

which  chauncla  arc  pTcdeetinvd.      But  tbcnj 

have  to  consider  in  what  way  it  could  affect 

chieflvin  twownvs:  first,  in  so  far  as  it  is  ail 

Russia  ont  of  Bulgaria  ;  and  next,  iu  the  od 

might  give  to  those  Powers  with  whom  we  | 

to  take  part.     This  second  danger  appears  tl 

though   it   is   rather  visionary.     The  argui 

become  sa  object  of  general  dislike.     Our  I 

other  Powers  against  us,  and  wticu  peace  wU 

at  our  expense.     In  the  last  resort,  France  a 

to  terms  by  agreeing  upon  a  generous  divisii 

Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  and  what  ahoi 

France  niight  seize  upon  eoiue  ocemtiou  f( 

«enCuriea  by  an  invasion  of  our  shores,  and 

malicious  assent  to  the  enterprise.     It  is  i 

apeculations,  but  they  take  a  good  deal  for  j 

account  of  the  exhaustion  which  follows  a  g 

jioiitiou  of  all  parties,  wlieu  a  war  is  over,  t 
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oircumstftnces.  If  France  and  Gcrm&oj  should  nnliappily  oom«  to 
blowa,  tlie  atraiD  upon  their  unergics  vr'iU  he  so  groat  that,  at  the  cod 
of  the  conflict,  neither  of  thi>m  will  he  in  a  condition  to  try  conclu- 
sion!! with  a  third  great  I'ower.  They  will  need  a  long  time  to 
recruit,  and  as  one  or  the  other  will  be  voratcd  in  the  encoatitcr, 
there  will  be  a  new  crop  of  resentments  and  fresh  visions  of  rcTcngc. 
It  is  unplca-<<nnt  to  have  to  speak  in  thia  apparently  cynical  style  of 
our  fcUow-creatures,  but  it  is  one  of  the  necessary  conditiona  of  d»- 
cusaiou,  and  we  readily  admit  tliat  they  are  every  whit  as  disintereetcd 
and  an  chivalrous  as  onrsolres.  As  for  aiiy  fanciful  rc-arraugeoieata 
of  territory  along  the  coast  opposite  ours,  wa  may  as  well  at  once 
put  np  with  the  rcHection  that  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  prcrcnt  them 
if  circnmstatiee!!  ahouhl  hring  them  about,  and  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  vrc  should  not  he  on  good  terms  with  our  new  neighbours.  The 
odds  are  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  Netherlands  will  be  a  part  of  the 
German  j!:mpirc,  and  there  would  be  nothing  in  such  an  arrangement 
of  which  wo  should  have  the  smallest  right  or  reason  to  compUio. 
Geruiauy  would  get  one  fine  colony,  but  that  would  be  on  the  whole 
a  good  thing,  satisfying  a  German  want,  and  enabling  us  tu  live 
together  the  more  amicably. 

If  wc  took  part  in  the  war  which  is  supposed  to  be  approachiug, 
our  risks  would  he  imme^liate  and   immense.     We  should  bare  to 
doable  our  fleet,  and  might  prepare  for  the  conscription,  besides  iu* 
curring  the  datg(?r  of  starvation  through  the  stoppage  of  our  supplies 
by  sea.      If  we  held  uurselvcs  severely  neutral  we  should  suffer  eliiefly 
through  the  interests  we  may  be  supposed  to  have  in  Bulgaria,  audit 
is  worth   while   asking  what  they  are.      When  the  contest  is  over 
Bulgaria  will  cither  he   Ku^ion  or  Austrian,  and  so  far  as  onr  com* 
merce  is  conecrned  there  is  not  much    to  choose  hctwera  the  two. 
But  behind  the  BiUgariau  question  stands  another  to  which  it  serves 
as  a  mask,      Bvilgaria  means  Constautinople.     The  Bulgarian  ({uestion 
might  be  settled  to-morrow,  but  unless  the  question  of  Constant iuoplo 
were  settled  at  the  same  time,  peace  would  not  be  of  long  durutiou. 
It  would  only  murk  off  another  stage  iu  the  secular  conllict  fur  the 
pcMSCsstoQ  of  the  capital  of  the  Sultans.     The  progress  nhieh  Uuuis 
has  made  during  the  last  two  ciniturics  towania  the  rcaliKatinn  of  the 
national  dream  is  amazing.      The  quiet  [Kraistcney  which  htm  been 
displayed  sccma  to  have  almost  the  force  of  fate.     That  Russia  will 
•uoceod  before  very  long  is  a  ssfc  conclusion,  if  any  political  prophe- 
cies may  be  risked  at  nil.     But  this  is  just  the  luiut  at   which  our 
policy  is  hopelessly  at  variance  with  that  of  Russia.     It  is  settled  by 
the  statesmen  of  both  parties,  it  haa  been  the  working  trailition  of  a 
hondred  years,  that  come  what  may  llussia  is  not  to  have  Conntanti- 
□oplc.     This  was  the  policy  of  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  of  Ibc  Treaty 
of  Paris  of  1856,  of  tbc  Treaty  of  Ikxlin,  and  of  the  aubsequeut  iu- 
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tcrrention  of  the  BritUh  Goremtneat  ia  | 
coDtiderfttion  ui^cd  ia  defence  of  thit  pd 
Conttuitinoplc,  our  McditerraQCaa  pontU 
duigerril,  and  thst  we  might  find  oandnl 
India  There  ts  do  dmibt  that  the  a^gfCMJ 
weakneM  of  Turkey  offer  *  startliog  rist«! 
nerelT  a  question  of  Coostantinople,  bat  ^ 
and  the  Euphrates  ValJer,  and  eren  of  B 
"^'hat  if  to  be  done  in  the  nature  of  thid 
warlike  maaa  of  a  bundrcd  millioni  of  hi 
almost  iDSCTCssiblc  posittou,  and  therefore  i 
down  upon  a  couple  of  decrepit  States,  poi 
and  eufceblcd  hj  ages  of  bad  gorcrament  ? 
proocM  must  go  on,  and  that  the  rest  of  th 
to  the  retnltn,  furti5ed  by  the  pcrsnasion  tl 
the  process  wUl  ensure  tbe  spnngtiig  up  oC 
and  bring  cflicieiit  safeguard!  into  plar.  1 
to  face  llnaaia  in  the  East,  aa  well  aa  in  tbi 
be  at  the  Mmc  time  actiro  in  both  directiol 
the  Bl&ck  Sea  brings  with  it  some  compel 
oar  while  to  ask  wbcthcr  our  interests  a 
should  maintain  an  attitude  of  tinreleutin^ 
presence  in  the  Mediterraoeau  vould  be  b| 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  bcr  poru  would,  at  a^ 
our  squadrons.  We  should  hare  no  quarre 
Places.  There  arc  other  local  qoestions  on 
riral  txjm,  and  both  might  act  tn  concert 
acoos  to  the  oceuij  Rossia  moat  and  wiUi 
it  is  decreed  thst  the  conquests  of  Othman 
which  has  religiousir  kept  alive  the  traditia 
she  will  haTe  a  worthier  task  oa  her  kanda 
sterile  desert  in  Central  Asia,  or  iatriguing 
Afghautstan. 

These  arc  some  of  the  questions  wkich  1 
substantially  determined  before  we  can  be 
measures  of  national  defence  will  be  nea 
onroiru  hands.  It  must  besettled  by  the 
We  arc  all  agreed  that,  whatever  policy  ma 
must  be  placed  in  a  state  of  reasonable  s« 
the  risks  we  make  up  our  minds  to  run  tl 
tiona  that  will  bare  to  be  taken  beforeh* 
our  colonial  relations  would  have  been  bo 
It  would  then.  bsTO  been  considered  donbl 
would  consent  to  share  with  us  the  haufl 
should  cucumber  ourselves  with  measures 
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■doubts  wliicli  might  liave  been  eatcrtained  on  tliw  subject  arc  for  tlio 
present  dispelled.  What  aaight  happen  uadcr  strcus  of  circumsUuces 
it  vould  be  hard  to  saj,  bat  iu  the  meantime  it  w  settled  that  tc 
are  to  go  on  toother.  The  defence  of  onr  colonies  vt  hardly 
sepamble  from  the  defence  of  our  commercial  interests.  The  two 
thingx  arc  nimont  identical.  The  trade  with  our  colonies  is  chiefly 
carried  on  in  Snglish  bottoms^  and  mere  immunitjr  from  the  cbauce 
visit  of  a  hostile  squadron,  against  which  adequate  preparation  can  bo 
made  without  much  difficulty,  would  be  a  small  matter  to  them  and 
to  us,  compared  with  the  Huspension  of  commercial  intcrcoorse  if 
our  ships  were  captured  by  the  enemy's  crnisers.  This  is  the  most 
serioas  risk  we  should  have  to  run,  and  it  is  the  capital  point  to  bo 
considered.  Here  it  is  a  duty  to  speak  without  reserve.  Whatever 
else  is  left  undone  wc  must  be  strong  at  sea.  "  A  stroug  navy  is 
absolutely  essential  to  our  interests,"  is  the  opinion  we  have  already 
qaoted  from  Mr.  Illingworth,  who  probably  represents  the  views  of  the 
energetic  group  of  advanced  politicians  with  whom  he  acts.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cobden,  who,  in  opposing  Lord  Palmeiston's 
furliScation  scheme,  declared  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  vote  a 
linndred  millions,  if  the  sum  were  necessary,  to  make  our  uaval 
position  secure.  lie  would  probably  have  agreed  with  Admiral 
Colomb,  who,  in  the  able  paper  he  read  the  other  day,  pours  all  a 
Bailor's  scorn  upon  the  notion  that  we  are  to  defend  the  country  by 
skulking  behind  earthworks.  Here^  again,  we  arc  confronted  with  a. 
vital  question  of  policy  a»  to  which,  if  in  uo  other  sense,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  OovcrnrocDt  nrc  at  sea. 

At  present  wc  arc  in  a  muddle.  Grave  questions  are  raised,  and 
neither  Parliament  nor  the  country  has  the  knowledge  requisite  for 
coming  to  wise  decisions.  We  pay  thirty  millions  a  year,  and  all  we 
get  for  it  is  that  knowing  men  shake  their  heads,  and  tell  us  that  we 
arc  all  but  utterly  defenceless.  Our  soldiers  say  one  thing,  our 
sailors  say  another,  and  there  is  uo  competent  man  or  body  of  men 
to  decide  between  them.  We  arc  in  the  hands  of  Departments  with- 
out power,  and  of  Ministers  with  only  a  prelcaded  responsibility. 
Persons  who  with  special  opportunities  for  iuvcstigntion  have  looked 
inside  theBepartmeuts  assure  us  that  the  spectacle  which  meets  their 
eye  is  one  of  hideous  waalefulucas  and  utter  confusion.  There  has 
been  no  panic.  Indignation  rather  than  terror  is  the  mood  to  which 
wc  arc  at  present  prone,  and  which  circumstancca  ubuudantly  justify. 
And  yet  wc  arc  a  self-governing  people,  a  triumphant  democracy, 
every  household  in  the  land  baring  its  share  oE  a  representative  in 
tbe  House  of  Commons. 

Uexry  Ddncillev. 
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CONTEMPORARY  LIFE 
IN  FRANC 


THE  course  of  the  last  few  tnonths  has  Ii 
cvenU  of  grave  enough  import,  at,  auf 
to  be  wortii  oar  nhilo  to  stop  and  inquire^ 
the  iiisue  c>f  then  (for  that  rests  with  the  }^ 
blive  been  and  what  is  their  true  clmructer. 

The  whoh?  policy  of  Fmnce,  external  as  i 
havi-  takcD  au  entirely  new  (]ii'ci:tion — or  ratktt( 
to  have  lust  its  way  ultoyt'ther. 

AVitli  regard  to  Ocrmanj,  the  Ion*;  uamt  i 
to  an  almost  ahsolute  calm.  This  talli«B  with 
of  the  real  dispoaitioD  of  the  French,  «a  w«i 
From  General  Boulanger  and  his  party  (lowi» 
in^nordsof  peace,  nothinj;  but  p«ac?.  This  on 
from  the  iuteotiity  of  home  aoxietie*  ;  it  sprii 
SODEO  of  how  utterly  illusory  was  tlie  hope  ofi 
uODTiction  that  Frana*  lias  co  far  been  used  hj 
card  foT  obtaining  conccRsions  from  Gcnnul 
Austria  pressed  forward  her  war  prcimrutions  l 
so  did  the  auU-Freiieh  fueliug  of  Italy— ii  ftol 
abeurd  and  cicanihilous  conduct  of  tbu  Flol 
coDsul  in  the  Huesein  afTuir,  hut  by  the  iucriddibl 
of  the  Italians  in  lefusiiig  to  renew  the  ordinal] 
Franceon  the  basis  ofihe  treaty  of  ISSl.  Thfl 
with  rcETiird  to  OermaDy  and  Italy  has  been  i 
uess ;  and  it  has  been  realized  that  if  there  i 
looked  for  in  tliat  i]iuirt«r,  there  is  certainly 
will  to  be  looked  for  either.  Finally,  ihc  drali 
and  tbe  iUue&s  of  the  Emperor  Frcdericic  IH^ 
rate,  appeased  or  softened  even  tbu  reasooat 
FrcDcbman'e  heart  at  the  thonffbt  of  Gormaoyi 
make  a  point  of  parading  a  blind  and  stupid  lioal 
spoke  nitb  re?[Kct  of  that  majustic,  Weauac, 
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and  of  that  sufTerin^  so  lieroicntljr  endaretl.  We  liave  seen  it  demon - 
Bttated  that  neither  the  srowth  of  democratio  vulgflrity,  nor  the  bitter 
Swling  kept  alive  erer  »ince  the  day  of  defeat  by  the  injuneg  and  annoy- 
anoea  oonnectcd  with  the  present  regime  ta  Aluoc-Lorrniiie^  bos  been 
able  to  destioy  the  native  chivalry  of  the  French  chuncter.  If  the 
(Jormana  wished  to  *ec  a  sincere  and  cloqaent  tc«1  imonv  rendered  to  their 
old  Emperor,  they  had  only  to  look  at  the  Frtufh  lu-wspapers  and 
magazines ;  and  tho  oiilo^y  wa«  the  more  forcible  bocnusc  it  vras  dictated 
l>y  uo  spirit  of  cjilciitutiou  or  of  subservience,  and  spoiled  by  no  csa^e- 
ration.  As  to  the  now  Kmperor,  his  character  and  the  pathos  of  his 
positioa  have  evoked  an  aSectionate  aympattiy  almost  naive  in  its  mani- 
festations. One  of  our  poets,  M.  CoppeVj  is  only  surprised  (he  says  so 
i.i  very  eloquent  verse)  that  Frederick  III.  has  not  signalised  his 
aecvssion  by  the  restitution  of  tho  two  provinces,  aud  thus  put  an  end  to 
the  odious  militaiy  system  which  \e  drainin;;  the  life  of  Europe.  The 
papers  have  not  oven  had  the  heart  to  cry  out  upon  the  sham  amnesty 
protilaimed  by  the  Emperor,  from  which  arc  excluded  all  Alsacians  siiilty 
only  of  the  crime  of  adhesion  to  the  Lif|;ue  des  Patriotes.  All  the  old  de- 
tCDtatioQ  is  reserved  for  Bismarck,  io  wlioni  the  popular  iooaginatioD  sees 
the  iaearuation  of  enmity  to  France,  and  for  the  Crown  Friuce  William, 
whom  it  regards  as  a  bad  son  and  a  future  tyrant,  bigoted  and  eaiiguinary. 
For  the  Ktnperor  and  Empress  there  is  nothing  but  sympathy,  compas- 
eton,  and  admiration. 

All  these  things  have  tended  to  calm  down  the  public  feeling  so 
strongly  roused  last  year  by  the  frontier  iaoid^ata;  and,  excepting  the 
traders  and  manufacturers  who  are  suflerin*^  from  the  tariff  war  with 
Italy,  nobody  cares  much  jiut  now  about  foreign  affairs,  so  absorbing  t« 
the  interest  of  the  duel  goififjou  betneen  General  Boulanjjer  and  Itepub- 
licaa  Parliamentary  tlovernmont.  For  this  is  the  new  character  in  which 
we  have  now  to  rcgarJ  ihat  curious  personality  which  fi;fured  a  year  ago 
as  the  embodiment  of  Rudiciilism  and  the  War  of  llevenge. 

If  the  Doulanger  question  has  come  to  he  such  a  gnve  one,  the  fault  rests 
certaiuly  with  the  RepuUivua  party.  The  scandals  which  fiutiiod  the  dose 
of  M.  Grcvy's  presidency  threw  n  certain  discrodit  on  licpublican  Govern* 
ment  ilaelf.  Public  opinion  was  kept  in  a  state  of  excitemoiit  by  the  reports 
of  the  trial  of  M.  Wilson,  on  a  charge  of  having  got  decorations  fort-everal 
persons  for  a  money  consideration.  Convicted  in  the  first  instance,  he 
vas  acqoittod  on  appeal,  because  the  acts  of  which  he  was  guilty  could 
not  be  brooght  within  the  scope  of  any  existing  law  ;  but  tlie  disgrace 
remained:  it  tarni»hcd  M.  Grcvy's  name  as  wellaH  hi^own  ;  andin  spite 
of  the  severity  with  which  his  malversatious  were  vi^itecl,  and  which  did 
credit  to  the  Republic,  some  amirch  of  tho  dishonour  fell  upoa  the 
llepublic  itself. 

The  new  President,  M.  Caraot,  ought,  on  hU  election,  to  have  retained 
the  Rouvicr  I^Iinistry,  and  declared  it  the  one  aim  of  bis  policy  to 
exclude  from  PailJaoient  oil  those,  whether  Boyalists,  Bonapartiste,  or 
anything  else,  whose  oliject  it  wan  to  upset  the  present  rA/itiir.;  and 
h«  should  have  invit<^d  all  Bepublicans  to  pat  by  their  differences 
till  this  common  end  Khould  be  attained.  The  moment  was  a  favour- 
able one  for  a  general  election  made  with  thia  avowed  object.  No 
one  would  bare  been  surprised  at  u  diasolutiou  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  following  on   a   Freridenlial  election,  so  long  as  the  dis- 
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living  uti(l«rftri^(tn«that  will  latt — n.  nation' 
because  the  Republic  cxbts,  and  nothin]^  u| 
do  ;  and  you  tell  tliese  jwopic  that  tbc  Kepq 
provisoa&l  conafitutions,  »nd  thai  everjrtliiit 
aliont  to  be  brouf^ht  in  qnratioii.  You  (l( 
existence  of  the  onljr  two  institutions  which  j 
to  a  dictatonhip^the  Scnat«  and  the  Previa 
to  the  separattoD  of  Church  und  State,  »ucb 
tiYNR  and  iQxi«tv  to  all  reh^oQs  minds,  aod  tl 
alienated  from  tbe  Itepuhlic  Ij  the  dccr«ei 
fnit«niitiea.  It  will  soeni  to  tbem  like  goii 
civil  censtitutioo  of  the  clorg^ — like  a  pi 
religion ;  and  (.■erUlnly  it  will  j,'ivc  the  pcasjiil 
rat^  will  bo  t]ndiminishi?d,  tboy  will  haT«  to 
DiaiQloiDinc  pablic  wor^iiip  bpfiidcs.  Such  a 
Church  and  Stat«  could  only  be  carried  by  al 
lYhcMc  character  shonld  be  a  stilficient  guaral 
the  cbaiise  wonld  be  mode,  and  which  wo 
Public  Worehip  by  an  endowment.  But  wb 
is  not  a  Tree  church,  but  a  church  crippled' 
spoliation.  IT  they  ^t  their  wisili,  they  tlu 
suffer.  A«  to  the  rerorm  of  the  mnijifitnicy,  i 
security  of  a  lur^^  body  of  runctiaitiiriex,  alrul 
last  year?,  oa  regards  both  capacity  and  mi 
political  motives  into  tbc  appoiutmuntx — a  b 
by  year  more  difficult  to  recruit.  As  to  tbe  | 
cao  suppoee  that  that  means  anylhint^  but  an 
nre  are  face  1o  face  with  a  deticit.  To  increai 
is  not  only  to  tamper  witli  one  of  the  souro 
irritate  tbe  whole  body  of  those  who  have,  w 
UoD  to  tho«e  who  have  not.  The  dutie* 
<normou8,  and  public  opinion  will  not  stiind  xa 
thing  \a  t&y,  but  the  jt?pnb1ican  evetcm  hai 
by  its  wasteful  iinancc,  by  the  grceclincss  of  1 
places  and  advantages  at  the  diapotjiil  of  the  I 
changen  of  Government,  that  wcgrow  uneasy j 
and  sec  in  it  nothing  but  frciib  uccasiuu  fur  vtiiu' 
terial  cn'ses ;  so  sure  we  are  tbab  there  does  no 
lhi>y  are  at  present,  a  clear  majority  on  any  a 
Aek  of  tbe  Government  is  to  give  us  a  little  (ja 
as  to  the  morrow,  and  to  be  more  upsring:  of ) 
PcrhiipB  it  may  have  strmcd  »  deiteroua  th 
of  revision,  because  Jl.  Boulanger  spoke  of  j 
applauded  him.  But  he  should  hnro  takeri 
M.  Boulanger  says  "Revision,"  what  tbey  ill 
personal  Government,  und  an  cud  to  I'arliamq 
when  M.  Floquet  pnys  "  Ilevision,"  what  th) 
continuation  or  furtbtT  compUoatton  of  the  ( 
The  Fluquet  Miuialry  bad  one  original  de 
difficult  for  it  to  hold  its  ground.  It  had  tH 
office  just  at  the  moutcnt  when  the  Tirard  Mi 
enough  to  strike  at  M.  fioutangcr  and  to  puQ 
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ry  dUciplioe ;  it  hud  tbe  furtlier  mtsfortnne  of  beio^  brouglit  into 
cxistcace  ia  cunsc(|ucnce  of  an  nbsurd  vole  m  favour  of  revision,  which 
it  mistook  for  an  indication  of  the  direction  it  hnil  bettor  give  to  its  oirn 

t  policy ;  and  it  had  tli«  tioal  tniifortuno  of  including  members,  liko  M. 
liOckVoy,  and  even  M.  FliMjuet  himself,  who  wtrc  bound  to  M.  Roulanger 
by  ti«  of  tbvir  own,  aad  are  non:  pkced  in  a  very  awkward  position  for 
conducting  the  conflict  against  Uira.  Lastly,  it  lias  no  chance  of  mnin- 
ttining  tho  union  between  the  moderate  Republicans  and  the  Radicals. 

I  except  by  conlining  itself  to  the  business  of  admini-stratinn.  and 
nbandoninf^  tha  idea  of  carrying  out  any  part  of  the  programme  it  drew 
up  at  the  time  of  its  installation  ;  and  if  it  does  this,  it  exposes  itself  to 
tho  attack  of  tho  Extreme  Left,  If  it  moves,  it  U  lost;  if  it  koops  per- 
fectly still,  it  cannot  be  eaid  to  be  safe.  It  woald  not  be  stAndiug-  tiow, 
if  the  paramount  necessity  of  uniting  against  the  Uoutangist  movement 
bad  not  bucu  obviuuB  to  every  man  of  sense  in  the  K^imbfican  camp. 

I     From  tho  moment  when  General  ISoulanger  was  put  under  arrest  at 
Clermont-Kcrrand,  tlie  ui^imbers  uC  tbc  Rcpuhlicun  party  plcaeed  them- 
^I^Wt  with  imu^uing  tbut  bis  popularity  was  slipping  away  from  him, 
iind  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  public  dauber.     They  did  not  realist) 
tliat,  instead  of  being  taken  up  witb  hia  military  duties,  he  wan  inces- 
santly employed  in  correspondence,  in  journeys  to  Paris  without  leave, 
and  in  preparing  for  au  illegal  electoral  campai|rii,  tboagb  bis  duties  IIB 
1  •  general  ia  fall  pay  rendered  him  ineligible.    Tbii»,  when  the  elections 
came  on,  on  the  :!5th  of  starch,  they  were  amazed  to  find  one  Tbii^baud, 
ma  old  Bonaparlist  journalist,  undertaking  ou  his  own  account  to  propoeo 
aeral  Houlanger  ss  &  candidate  in  four  departments  at  oDoe,  and  to 
'  this  candidature  actually  ecciirc  a  majority  In  the  Aifioe.     It  was  tbe 
Iwidden  irruption  of  »  new  pulilical  clement,  upsetting  all  tbc  old  party 
rffronp?.     In  defiance  of  all  the  caucuses  and  ail  tlie  Kepnbltcan  journals 
franded  together  against  him,  the  General  bad  carried  fbrty-Bve  thousand 
Totet  in  the  Aisne,  and  some  thirty  thousand  in  the  other  departmenta  It 
'tvaa  the  mass  of  the  electorate,  composed  of  Bonapartints,  Clericals,  and 
'  Radical,  turning  instinctively  to  the  man  iu  whom  they  blindly  por- 
■ooified  their  va»ne  wii^he»  anj  contradictory  aspirutians^ 

Tho  Tirnrd  Minietry,  better  informed  than  tho  public,  came  to  the 
'  conclusion  that  Genural  Boulauger,  even  while  he  disavowed,  with  soms 
I  reaervations,  those  who  proposed  his  candidatnre,  vna  secretly  encourage 
I  ing  them  to  i:;o  on  ;  and  tlicy  knew  that  he  bad  come  to  Paris  in  spito 
)of  the  prohibition  of  the  Mioist«r  of  War.  They  did  not  hesibitc  to 
(strike.  lie  was  deprived  of  his  command,  and  arrai^ed  before  a  ooort- 
martiai,  which  found  bim  guilty  of  grave  breaches  of  discipline;  he  was 
fintt  suspended  and  then  peiiiiioned  oS".  From  that  moment  he  became 
tbc  centre  of  a  group  of  political  adventurers,  some  of  whom  saw  in  bim  an 
instrument  for  tlie  destruclioo  of  the  BepiiUic,  while  others  regarded  him 
us  a  future  Minister,  President,  or  Dictator,  who  might  some  day  amply 
repay  the  support  they  gnve  him,  M.  Doulanger  was  adroit  enough  to 
adopt  a  programme  wliiuli  relieved  him  of  the  responsibility  of  giving 
an  opinion  on  anything,  and   brought  people  of  the  most  divergent 

•  opinions  ilocking  to  bis  standard.  It  consisted  of  two  words  ouly— . 
Dissolution  and  TlcviMon.  discontents  and  BSpirations  of  every  sort  and 
shade  could  range  themselves  under  sucb  a  banner.  Tbc  most  disre- 
putable journals  were  soon  at  his  command — tbe  LaviUrne,  the  Jntran' 
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aitjea-rd,  the  Franet,  the  DijyMHtviinie  Sii 
no  seriouB  political  opinioa,  but  are  given 
extortion.  One  joiirnaJ,  Lte  Vocardf,  was  < 
cntion  ;  and  the  most  read  of  all  the  [fOpuL 
which  has  a  circulation  of  more  than  a 
iDtercsts,  totakea  favourahlb  tone.  The  stafi 
leaden  of  t)ie  enterprise,  were,  first  a  few  Bt 
Millevoye,  M.  Jc  Lo«]UCVf«ie;  then  Connt  0 
Ibc  General,  who«e  opinions  uobodjr  knows,  | 
circumstsnces  not  greatly  to  hie  credit ;  Sf.j 
of  the  sixteenth  centur}'  developed  into  a  ja 
liliertine  and  a  eceptic^  ■  mau  without  oj 
politics  as  a  means  of  proeariag  some  frcsli  I 
Jl.  Ijaf^erre,  a  clever  young  harristcr,  hll 
began  by  joining  the  Catholic  parly,  and  t| 
into  the  tvildcst  It^dicnliam,  and  who  has  noj 
Boulan^jst  party  ;  >[.  Laur,  as  amhitioiis  ai^ 
hut  gifted  besides  with  a  very  funny  ain^ 
Polytechnician,  a  good  mathcmatidaii,  but  I 
supers,  more  orlewi  insignificant  or  ridiculoQ 
MM.  Mtchciin,  Lo  Idt^fii^R.',  Siisini.nnd  Veij 
of  luw  dt^TLV,  who  vxK  Boulangtst8  for  the  j 
the  clmnce  of  a  brilliajit  career  hereafter,  wM 
hope  lor  in  tlic  regular  orditr  of  things.  1 
afieistaDue  of  his  vain  aud  noiiij  pereonalityj 
the  opportunity  of  avenging  his  wonndeddigi 
despii^cd  liim.  He  has  siucceeded  in  carrying 
former  Ligue  dcs  Patiiotes,  from  whii:li  liel 
forming  it  into  a  Boulangist  electoral  agency? 
made  un  important  recruit  in  the  person  a 
divorce,  a  iavant,  and  a  really  cultivated  j 
man  of  unBcrupulous  chantcter  and  UDsatisfii 

All  this,  however,  j^oes  for  very  little.  Qm 
his  newspapers  and  bis  agents,  his  etafl*  of  i 
■rnvt  d'urrht  and  hix  token — the  red  carnatl| 
pavtists  in  lUl'j;  but  all  tUi^  would  never  I 
had  no  army.  Bnt  he  has.  I  do  not  uy  hii 
I  do  not  say  it  is  not  linhlc  to  disband  at 
Sixty  ihousaud  electors  voted  for  him  in 
April,  and  he  was  thus  elected  for  the  Srstj 
then  accept.  On  the  Ifjth  of  April  he  was'; 
of  thoNord  ty  ni.'.'OU  votes,  and  he  now  sit 
for  that  great  constituency.  Taking  one 
registered  more  than  3t)0,6(KI  votes. 

How  comes  this  army  of  disinterested  prii 
it  been  enlisted  V  By  whnt  cnuRes  lias  itsj 
leaders  of  tlic  party  remind  ua  of  tlie  friend 
remind  tis  rnthor  ot*  the  crowd  that  AccUiuiq 
draws  them?     Wliat  ha\-o  they  to  hope  for^ 

The  personal  appearaoco  »f  the  General 
with  it.  His  somewhat  vulgar  beanty  ia 
public  which  claps  the  pieces  of  M.  Georgn^ 
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nrorkin^  classes,  of  the  bonrgeoUie,  of  the  denii-monde,  even  to  *oine 
extent  of  the  oviad  moji''*',  feci  an  intcroet  in  the  young  Genonil,  said 
to  be  BO  bravf,  who  carries  hie  full  beard  so  well,  and  ridud  to  »u|ierl>iy  on 
eticii  a  gTUuil  bUck  charger,  aud  wlto  hus  the  reputation,  moreovnr,  of 
being  lay  susceptible  to  feminine  chamui.  Tbo  meo  were  moved  by  the 
patriotic  speec-bee,  of  which  he  made  so  many  while  be  was  Minister;  be 
struck  an  old  patriotic  chord  that  had  too  lon^  been  MJent;  ho  gave  the 
Buldiers  confidence  in  them(clvt>s  nnd  tlieir  leader^  and  made  them  proud 
of  their  llag^.  SpoDtaacuusly>  and  with  one  accoFl,  the  Radical  journola 
combined  to  magniiy  him  at  the  expcuso  of  hia  predecessors  in  offioe^ 
and  to  make  mucb  of  bis  "'reforms,"  which  ouus)»led  really  of  a  few 
measures  of  doubtful  utility,  designed  to  gratify  ika  soldiers.  Further- 
more, &»  lieucral  Boulanger  bap]H>ned  to  be  Minister  at  tlic  time  of  tlie 
Schnaebule  incident,  and  ahowud  himself  quite  ready  to  go  to  war  if 
uecctisar}',  he  came  to  be  reganled  by  the  bellicose  part  of  the  population^ 
e«pCtfiu.lly  in  tbo  frontier  departments,  as,  designated  beforefiaml  to  be 
the  re-couqucror  of  the  lost  provinces.  Much  of  his  popularity  is  thtu 
owing  to  ihe  illusions  of  patriotic  spirits  more  ardent  than  enlightened. 

ilnt  neither  personal  charm  nor  patriotic  aspirations  alODe  would  have 
availed  to  create  «uch  a  current  of  feelin};  in  his  favour  as  that  which 
gave  him  his  startling  majority  in  the  Nord.  Somothine  more  was 
wanting — a  widcttprcad  discuntout  with  the  llepublican  rfginie,  aud  the 
Buddcn  revival  of  the  iJooapDrtist  spirit,  the  craving  for  n  dictatorship. 
or  all  any  rate  for  a  personal  government  of  some  sort. 

To  a  certain  extentj  the  disafiection  for  H^nnblioan  government  was 
not  undeserved.  The  seltish  inertia  of  W..  Gr^vy,  his  avarice,  bis  in> 
difterence  to  all  the  raanifedita lionet  of  national  life  in  arts,  letters,  and 
industriesj  nnd,  alxtve  all,  the  WiUon  scandals,  in  ivhich  he  could  not 
bat  be  to  somn  extent  implicated,  did  nnqucstionuhly  cast  discredit  on 
(lie  chief  matfistrucy  of  the  Republic.  The  inceftsant  clian^es  of  govern- 
ment bnve  created  a  feeling  in  the  country  that  it  is  not  being  governed 
ab  all,  aud  that  it  is  getting  into  the  bauds  of  more  aud  more  iaoom- 
petent  men.  Many  good  puoph-  :ire  nlaruied  at  the  progress  of  Kndicalif^m, 
and  at  Rceing  .M .  Felix  P^at.  rtlurncd  at  Marseilles  at  the  umo  moment 
that  General  Bnulanger  was  eh'cted  in  iho  Nord,  jis  if  there  wore  no 
alternative  but  the  Dictature  or  the  Commune.  The  Chamber  has  lo^t 
credit  by  its  taste  for  noi^y  discasaiona  leading  to  nothing,  and  its  dis- 
taste for  sticking  to  business,  and  by  its  trick  of  solemnly  propounding 
splendid  reforms  ubieh  never  get  further  ihnn  being  propounded.  Placcft 
liave  been  multiplied  fur  the  satiaructiou  of  poliliciims  and  their  friends, 
and  the  national  Uiul^et  has  been  regarded  as  the  lawful  ptey  of  the  party 
iu  power.  Petty  tyrannies  have  been  organized  in  the  province*,  for  the 
benefit,  of  the  depuhes,  tlieir  ageiiU,  aud  ibeir  friends.  Religious  people 
have  bc(u  wantonly  scared  and  scundiilized  by  a  display  ofciofs  hostility 
to  the  Catholic  religion.  The  udmiuistration  has  been  ver}'  bad,  the 
deficit  has  been  allowed  to  go  on  increasing  Jrom  year  to  year,  and  th$ 
Chamber  has  not  even  been  able,  by  the  lilstof  December,  tn  get^tbrough 
with  a  Hiidget  which  was  draftt^d  in  May.  The  Conservatives  have  btien 
'       made  une^vy  by  the  constant  threat  of  Radical  measures,  and  the  Radicals 

tliavc  been  disgusted  by  the  conatant  failure  to  carry  them  out. 
Yet,  numerous  and  legitimate  as  are  these  causes  of  discontent,  tliey 
do  notsnfhce  to  explain  the  dej>th  of  the  discontent  which  iuactuatly  felt. 
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Tlie  Republicans  in  Purliftaicnt  may  hAve  maj 
proves  notliing  agkinst  tlic  Kepublic,  nor  ii^ 
tions.  The  elector*  nrc  frco  to  wnd  men  to  ] 
better,  Be»i*lf«,  if  iKo  Republic  has  oot  doa 
it,  it  has  done  n  ^«at  deal.  It  has  done  ra 
for  public  works,  and  for  tbc  arro}^.  The  CU 
and  they  have  pasMtl  a  auinber  of  goud  taws, 
bus  enjoyed,  during  tihene  eJEbtetm  years,  an 
tasted  before.  But  in  the  Chamber  and  otf 
Prees  and  in  society,  the  rnriouH  paitieH  have  li 
another  which  nhould  do  most  to  discredit  thi 
and  unmertted  fa ult-ti tiding.  The  Monarcbid 
doing  abominable  things;  the  Radicals  repron 
at  all.  By  force  of  sheer  calumny,  a  really  f 
larity  baa  been  heaped  upon  ]bl.  Ferry,  thougt 
to  him  (or  valuable  colonics,  a  sound  diptomaf 
syBtem  of  education.  The  G<ivenime»t  bul 
industrial  depresEioo,  a^ricultiirnl  doproesion,] 
and  I  know  not  what  besidtra.  FinuUy,  it  tl 
uf  the  French  people  is  auuh,  that  with  tliem  fl 
tbuy  are  readily  iniatnatcd  and  as  rradily  i 
{Militiual  systum  has  failed  Lo  tire  them  oU 
eighteen  years.  For  five  years  the  country  i 
system,  for  five  years  it  tolerates  it,  for  fivfl 
growing  di«giist,  and  after  that  it  looks  out  f) 
has  come  at  the  very  moment  lo  take  ndvantl 
anii  all  (bo  malcoDtciits  turn  blindly  toward 
is  bringing  them  the  tookvd-for  chang^-( 
syetcm  which  will  euro  tbcir  every  ill. 

The  real  gravity  of  the  (•iliiation  lii»,  first 
epidemic  character  of  tbc  enthusiasm  for  Ocfl 
caught  like  a  fever  »nd  been  pa-^sed  from  onei 
dancoj  and  next,  in  the  fact  that  a  great  pi 
shows  itself  indifferent  to  jioliticat  liberty,  ia< 
and  in  the  uae  of  it«  powers  a  remedy  for  the 
and  willin<;  to  place  itself  blindly  in  the  hands 
Keif  ns  a  deliverer  or  a  mnater — in  chort,  read] 
Wol'fe  still  is  the  new  ]iuliticul  morality  of  w| 
tion  affords  the  tiret  specimen.  For  the  first 
graded  into  a  commercial  enterprise,  ond  m 
(juaokery.  To  carry  on  such  a  eampai^  a 
IXirdogiie,  and  the  Nord,  to  make  it  possible 
the  luxuriouii  life  he  does  lead,  to  pay  for  al 
iu  prose,  in  picturcp,  in  articles  of  every  sort  a 
not  a  little  of  It.  "What  has  been  spent  aire* 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  francs.  Itissaid  til 
of  the  Ministry  of  War  provided  the  first  en 
but,  though  our  experience  of  the  value  of  \ 
but  a  pii'or  idea  of  his  moral  character,  it  woi 
that  ho  bad  simply  robbed  th«  chest  entrust^ 
certain  is,  that  a  syndicate  of  businecs  men  il 
the  Boulanger  enterprise,  exactly  as  is  don« 
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rq)iiblic9  for  ttia  various  prenideiitial  jvarties.  Seflor  Citstelar  slaQtlered 
hu  couatry  wheii  ho  saidt "  1  know  M,  IJouIai);;er ;  he  is  s  Spanish 
general."  He  sltouM  have  said,  "  Ho  h  a  Peruvian  or  a  Vcnczuelian 
genersl/' 

Never  was  there  hatchtjd  a.  more  disgraoefnl  political  intrigne.  With  the 
contrivers  of  it,  it  is  jtml  a  inaitLT  of  mom-jr  and  it  is  by  means  of  the 
groctest  cliarhitaDiam  that  tlio  eulhusinsm  of  the  public  is  kept  alive — 
by  aWurd  en^mvingv,  by  eilly  or  sontimcntol  songs,  and  by  a  sort  of 
iDoeasant  pulBat^,  which  pUce^  >[.  Boulang«;r  about  on  a  level  with  M. 
G^ra»d«l,  the  cbooiifit  of  St.  Mcnuhoitld,  Ibc  inventor  of  tsi:  lozenge?. 
The  very  name  of  Boulanger  aOonls  a  useful  pun — "On  ne  peut  »e 
paseerd«  boulanger  " — "  C'eet  h  Boulanger  qne  tous  devront  leur  pain  j  " 
Hnd  80  on,  till  all  the  scuUionH  and  pastrycooks'  nod  bakers'  ba/H  of 
Paris  have  formed  the  (ienoral'g  c/iVttf^/^  and  become  his  fervid  and 
bawling'  partisans.  Whatever  may  be  the  upshot  of  this  deplorable 
a$ptatioD,  its  moral  effeot  cannot  but  l>e  diiostrotii).  It  bu  rou«ed  into 
activity  the  servile  in^tinc-ts,  the  base  and  dastitrdly  craving  for  a  dicta- 
torship; it  has  developed  a  tai^to  for  trickery  and  extrnvii^ance ;  it  has 
excited  rceklcea  appuiitcH  for  power  and  money,  and  brought  all  these 
hungry  iutercslti  to^^ther  in  the  hope  that  snma  coujtde'ifiUiin  will 
place  the  country  at  their  tncrey.  Those  of  AI.  Boulangcr's  partieana 
who  protest  llieir  hatred  of  the  dictatorship  and  thuir  love  for  the 
Ucpublic,  and  ivho  pretend  that  the  Boutan^t  party  ia  simply  a 
patriotic  and  national  party,  independent  of  all  the  older  grou{)6,  know 
quite  well  what  such  protestations  arc  worth  ;  they  know  that  the 
pl^blseite  they  a«k  for,  as  a  menos  of  raising  their  hero  to  power,  can 
only  lend  to  u  dlctati>rsh  ip  ;  they  know  that  that  hero  obelinatuly  refuses 
to  bitid  himself  to  any  precise  opinion  on  any  subject  whatever,  and 
itatturs  aliku  the  IlndicaJ  and  the  Bonapurtist,  M.  Lagucrra  und  M. 
Leaudri,  the  Imtf-bandit  Consican ;  they  know  that  tho  party  hm  no 
programme,  except  tho  exaltation  of  one  single  man,  one  stnglo  soldier, 
DUf!  single  Hword,  and  thai  the  triumph  of  that  man  meuus  the  dowufalt 
of  the  liepiiblic  and  the  ruin  of  tho  nalioual  liberties. 

Happily,  M.  Boiilanjjer  is  a  long  way  otT  lining  master  yet.  It  was 
all  very  well  for  some  R-w  hundreds  of  loafers  and  Ftroet-boys  to  follow 
in  his  wake  the  day  that  ho  look  hhi  seat  in  the  Chamber;  but  the 
popalntion  of  Paris  ii  thoroughly  hoftile  to  him.  The  stndenta  made  a 
tarmidiible  manifestation  aguitibt  him ;  the  workmen  hncked  up  the 
studt^nl^;  the  UnRonic  lodgcii  have  pronounced  against  him  ;  while  in 
Piiriiiimcnt,  with  the  txceptiun  of  sume  ecore  u(  scatter- briiined  (les[»e- 
ratt/x,  there  has  been  but  one  voice  to  denounce  btin,  but  one  heart  to 
wiUiBtand  him.  That  is,  of  counsc,  among  tJic  KcpublicauB.  The  Con* 
servatives  still  hope  that  the  troubles  he  k  brewing  may  b«  turned  to 
the  advantage  of  their  particular  candidate  for  the  Llironc.  The  Comte 
do  Paris  has  actually  thought  it  nececsary  tu  vindicate  his  prior  claim 
to  the  Bodlangist  programme  of  rcviaiou,  diESohitiou,  and  the  pi^btifcite. 
But,  however  it  may  be  att  to  these  rights  of  aulhorship,  there  are, 
thanks  to  the  Constitution  under  which  we  livej  a  good  many  obstacles 
yet  between  M.  Boulanger  and  the  supreme  power.  M.  Carnot  is  by  no 
means  disposed  to  cede  him  the  Presidency.  The  Senate  will  not  lor  a 
lonjj  time  to  come  allow  itself  to  be  encroached  upon,  lu  the  Chamber 
all  cincera  Rcpublicuns  ant  making  coaamoa  cause  agaiusL  him.    If  only 
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tlicy  wfirc  capable  of  aniting:  in  fivoar  of  a 
LUientl  policy,  I'rve  from  all  chimerical  orexch 
eooa  bo  od  coil  to  tbo  popalarity  of  M.  Boul 
to  nutke  a  little  tour  in  the  ^outb  :md  Wi-st,  i 
of  good  feeling  and  reasonablo  ideas,  to  pr 
Boiiliin^iat  reaciion. 

To  sum  ap:  tJie  BouUngist  movement 
politico-financial  intri^e  coadDct«d  by  rogne 
t(K>  r<>iv  nii<l  too  insigniBeant  to  be  rorrnidBl 
ivliicli  would  die  out  of  itself  If  it  had  nothii 
grotrtk  of  dissAtiefnction  with  tho  present  rtfjgj 
able  indeed,  wliicb  rests  upon  very  real  f^roai 
(md  in  tb«  ruin  of  the  Republic  if  Kopabli<! 
tM>fflti  wny  of  iippeuEiQ^  it.  There  ia  but  ono*! 
give  tlie  country,  by  tbeir  own  pr«deno«  and 
socurity  which  it  nutv  laclfe  ;  they  mubi^  dcvisi 
^iv«  us  u  Rurptuti  m  lieu  of  adeftctt;  and  it 
vthcr  time  those  great  or^^aiG  r«fornts  whi(' 
at  prcseoU  Alt  n-«  ask  for  is  to  be  at 
to-roorrow. 

Is  it  to  all  this  political  agitation  that 
parativn  poverty  of  literary  production?  It 
certain  i(i«  that,  with  tht;  single excvptinii  of  ll 
little  story ," Amour  d'Autoran«"(Lo(Mcrrc),tH 
the  last  four  montha  a  single  novel  vrMih  apM 
better  for  us.  It  has  given  ua  one  work,  mnf 
able,  but  of  indisputable  power  and  loftiness  4 
Sully  Pruilhomnie  (Lemerre).  This  isrtotthel 
homme,  who  certainly  raiiVs  first  among  our  ) 
a  iihiloeophic  poem  properly  bo  called — a  poe^ 
"  l>e  Nutura  Kcrum  "  uf  Lucretiiia  must  everf 
model — tbe  type  which  Andr^Cli6nicrattcm|f 
in  his  "  Hcrmt-s."  The  tliiojt  that  gives  Sull/j 
over  all  other  FreiicK  poets  of  Ibi^  century  a 
of  profound  philosophic  thought  with  the  lL 
bility.  Iti  this  he  oomparee  witli  Goethe  j 
in  his  slightest  lyrics  there  is  this  depth 
this,  it  has  bi?en  bis  habit  from  the  outa 
longer  poems  with  subjects  of  a  philosopbia 
"  Labour;"  iind  later  on,  in  poems  of  several  hi( 
to  render  pbitoeophical  coDCvptions  iu  lyric  of 
Dostinti  "  and  "  La  R^volte  dBB  Fleur«." 
these  poems;  and  it  is  one  of  tliu  tincst  poi 
"  Les  Epreuvee"  is  nothing  but  a  pliilw-ophi 
these  cantos,  instead  of  taking  a  didactic^  o( 
are  composed  of  sonneta.  Finally,  he  has 
question  of  "  Jujitice."  In  a  sort  of  dialc 
lyrical  quatrainH.  and  longer  pieces  in  stroj 
clo<iucutly  sets  fwrtb  the  cruel  contrast  betif 
human  heart,  ou  the  one  hand,  and  tbe  relel 
the  interpretations  of  Science  on  the  other.  I 
ness  is  a  poem  of  the  same  order,  only  withi 
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are  aarrntivc  nntl  drftmntie  dements  in  it.  Two  yoniig  people,  Faustiis 
and  StcUu,  wbo  liarc  loved  cacb  older  on  eartU  Attd  lmv«  never  been  aUe 
to  marry,  tind  Uieiiisolves  after  death  in  a  higher  lile,  and  aliout  to  be 
initiated  into  perfect  knowledge,  virtue,  and  bnppinese.  Tliey  find 
tliemBelves,  to  ue^in  wilb,  in  {HKtee^ioQ  of  ever/  deligbt  of  which  md»c 
ia  Buscdptible,  in  its  noblest  and  most  exquisitu  form ;  they  have  the  un- 
mixed happinesfi  of  satistieil  alTection  ;  bat  Faiutiu  is  not  content,  he 
wants  the  knowledLce  of  abeolute  trnth  ;  and  this  he  attaJDn  by  risio";  to 
a  still  higher  world.  But  now  there  comes  to  himncnx«s  the  immeasur- 
mblc  space  the  cry  of  suffering  humanity,  and  he  feeU  there  is  no  happi- 
nesa  for  him  so  to»^  as  suffering  esisle  anywhere,  untransjj^irod  by 
devotion  and  compaRsion.  He  prays  for  leave  txi  go  back  to  eJirth  and 
teach  the  truths  he  \i»i  learned,  and  Stella  accompiiuii's  him.  Uut  when 
they  reach  llio  cnrlh  the  race  of  nuin  has  bodily  di&appe»r»J,  aud  vc^- 
table  and  animal  life  liuvo  rctnken  poescssion  of  tbe  glolie.  Whdfl  Fanstus 
and  Stella,  are  cODiiidi>rii)^  whether  they  will  not  try  to  found  a  new 
humanity,  hotter  and  purer  than  Uio  Erst,  the  an(;cl  of  death  carries 
them  away  into  the  infinite.  They  have  realized  by  the  absoluteness 
of  ttieir  Belf-sacriPice  the  absolute  perfection  of  humanity.  The  poem  is 
often  abstruse  and  ditBcult,  but  it  contains  gome  of  the  lovolieut  pasaagen 
that  Sully  Frudhonime  hax  ever  written  ;  and  the  spiritual  devation  of 
it  is  wonderful.  It  leavw  iin  iinBaliRfoctory  impression  on  the  euperBcial 
reader,  for  he  expects  to  he  told  the  eccret  of  happincf«,  and  he  flnds 
instead  two  people  who  are  alivays  being  disappointed  in  their  expectn- 
iion  of  happiness.  But,  in  fact,  the  poem  might  have  been  called  "  The 
I  in  possibility  of  Happiness.'*  What  the  poet  realty  ha:*  to  say,  is  this: 
that  to  man,  with  hie  actual  mor^il  constitution,  happiness  not  only  is 
not  ]K»»ihle,  it  i^  not  even  conceivable.  Absolute  truth  is  not  attainable 
by  a  finite  iiatore,  good  does  not  exist  without  evil,  nor  enjoyment  with- 
out BuSeriD^ ;  and  aelf-devotion,  the  highest  of  all  imaginable  joys,  pre- 
supposes clTort  in  the  subject,  and  misery  in  the  ohjcet  of  it.  The  joys 
of  the  blessed  are  too  iasipid  for  the  human  heart ;  they  allure  only  by 
ccntroflt  with  the  woes  of  earth ;  man  cannot  even  frame  in  thouq'ht  the 
iraasenfalife  other  than  the  lifo  he  IcJids  here  below.  Such  is  the 
conclusion  of  thia  uoble  but  profoundly  melancholy  poem,  which  linds 
in  the  sacrifice  of  self  the  only  couceivable  perfection  of  the  buman 
ideal. 

Next  to  M.Sully  Prndhomme's  book  comes  M.  Midielet's  "  Mon  (Mnyson) 
Journal."  This  is  the  private  journal  of  the  great  historian  at  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three  years  old,  when  he  was  a  poor  little  tutor  at  the 
Institution  Briant,  wondering  in  himself  whethor  be  would  ever  be 
an  author.  Tbe  genius  of  the  author  of  the  "  History  of  France,"  and 
of  "  L'Oiseau,"  gleams  already  in  lhc«o  early  p^eu,  and  you  seem  to 
forecast  in  them  the  whole  development,  intelli^ctual  and  moral,  of  the 
future  Professor  of  the  Ecole  Normale  and  the  College  de  Franee.  His 
tenderness  overdows  in  that  part  of  the  Journal  which  Hpeaks  of  his 
friend  Poinsot,  who  died  of  ennsiimption  in  1S21,  and  agiiin  in  the 
hi^h-toued  and  emotional  passaj^ea  in  whioh  he  speaks  of  women,  and  of 
the  seriousness  ttiere  ought  to  lie  in  love.  Many  times  over  you  meet 
with  indications  of  that  invincible  attraction  which  drew  him  towartls 
cemeteries  aud  the  thought  of  tbe  dead — that  solicitude  to  i^ve  them 
from  oblivion ;  a  feeling  which  plays  a  coueiderablo  part  in  his  work  as 
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a  bisturi&D.  You  cannot  but  admiro  the  st^ 
J'ouu^f  toau  or  tweiily  fiubjc-cUd  himself,  mlh 
up  wilhio  him— the  iatclitxtual  discipline  i 
readiiifr,  studying  matbematics  for  the  sake' 
liiiasell  all  premature  productioD,  refusinl 
injurious  to  the  mind  ;  and  the  moral  disdpj 
k«pt  over  hif  owu  thoagbts  and  ways,  the  pq 
t«nd  to  diKtipate,  the  unrelaxin^  eifurt  t 
d*ligbtful  to  (CO  in  the  yonng  mind,  opening 
all  acqimitioQB,  the  ^xm»  o(  all  ihut  be  acU 
meditates  a  thousand  possible  books ;  b« 
philosopby,  and  the  natural  ccienoes;  and 
fuied  nay  he  has  in  bis  mind  already  hi 
Insect,  the  Sea,  the  Mount;un — hiu  Vioo,  ag 
Humanity — his  Rome, and  France.and  the  B 
Journal  what  ini^ht  be  the  motto  of  bis  whi 
dance  of  tbc  heart  tbo  mouth  speaketh  ; "  atu 
of  fa>>  atylc :  "  Style  is  an  impulnioa  of  the  • 
The  Journal  of  cbeGoncoiirta  (CharpentierJ 
Tolunic  is  jusl  out,  ia  Ihc  very  opjKieite  of  all 
serious,  noble,  pure ;  there  ia  no  self-consd 
nothing  but  tlic  ilcsiroto  beaseful;  Uieautbor) 
where.  With  the  Goucourts  all  is  diff«rentj 
DClhing  but  authors,  a  literary  vanity  g'ooem 
believe  in  place  of  earnestnccs  ;  the  most  de|^ 
hamanity;  every  pa^  blotted  mXXx  cynicisn 
natural  aOVction  that  ever  crosses  these  p 
brothers  for  each  other — is  tinged  with  a  sot 
is  no  greatnecs  In  it,  nor  any  itwe«t  louden 
Poinsot  are  diligently  helping  to  enrich  and 
Edmoncl  and  Jules  dti  Goncourl  are  thinking 
their  style  and  enriching  their  collections.  { 
with  a  sererity  which  their  cnemica  would 
tbey  are  "gnltey-alaves  of  literature;"  the 
labour  only  by  "  rushing  like  madmen  thrj 
Qnlley-slavea  and  madmen  I  And  these  are  J 
indepcnduoce,  artietic  tastes,  the  love  of  lett« 
to  a  happy  aud  enoobling  life.  Jules  dies  | 
the  spinal  marrow,  worn  out  by  this  Uteri 
effort  after  refinement  of  style  and  rarity  of  i 
sadly  characteristic  of  the  whole  guucration  U 
two  clever  writers  and  penetrating  pnyc-hologil 
pliilanthropists,  nor  citizens,  uor  friends,  no 
out  styliRts;  in  art,  they  nre  not  even  art] 
seurs.  Kaphacl  is  an  absurdity  to  them;  tb 
not  pretty.  The  whole  school  of  Art  for  Ai 
Banvillcs,  the  Baudelaire,  tbe  Flnuherts,  1 
hare  been  more  or  le»>a  iufecti-d  with  the  l 
iDlluence  is  fiir  from  being  exhausted  yet.  I 
I1CS8  thut  prepared  the  way  for  the  coarse  |^ 
tbe  morbid  or  foolieb  overstraining  of  the 
Lolists  of  to-day. 
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From  llieae  int«lleelual  deformities  wo  turn  with  all  tlic  more  deliglil 
[to  sutih  strong  and  licaltby  work  ae  proves  to  ue  that  tbo  ;;rcai  traditions 
lof  French  literatare  are  not  lost,  and  that  the  titst  wurk,  sound,  simple 
I  BQd  luminous,  u  always  euro  of  public  recognition  and  appUuBC.     The 
Due  {le  Brofilifl  is  oneof  the  writers  who  have  best  preserved  these  stronsj 
traditioDS ;  and  the  two  volamesoo  th«  Empress  Maria  Theresa  (C.  Levy), 
wliicU  li«  h.iii  juiit  added  to  his  great  work  on  the  military  nnil  dlplo- 
'  matio  history  of  Franco  under  Louis  XV.,  arc  nt  least  as  interesting  as 
the  earlier  volumes,  if  not  more  so.      Taken  at  first  hand  from  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  kept  amon^the  Archives,  this  history  of  the 
two  years  1744'-1746  is  a  model  of  concise  aod  sparkling  uarrative. 
M.  Knthan  maybe  mentioned  ulongoidc  of  M.  de  Broglio  na  a  diplomatic 
historian  ;  but  his  E]>ecial  domain  i»  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  Second 
Empire,  in  which  hewa^  not,  indeed,  one  oftho  most  oonspicuou^  actors, 
but  of  which  he  certainly  was  a  most  cluur<si^htcd  eye-witness.   He  held 
a  variety  of  posts  iu  Germany  during  that  period,  and  noted  with  won- 
derful accuracy  every  advtuico  uud  every  aim  of  Prussian  ambition.     If 
little  heed  was  given  la  his  warnings  at  the  time,  it  is  otherwise  with 
his  narrative  now.     Hie  laftt  book,  "Prussia  and  its  King  diirinf^  the 
Crimean  War"  (C.  LiSvy),  in  which  he  describes  the  tergiversations  of 
Prussia — placed  as  she  was  betweeu  Ku«3ia,with  ivhom  she  liad  family  tics; 
Austriaj  on  whom  she  would  have  l>een  glad  to  avenge  the  humiliation 
of  Olmtits;    and  the  Western    Power?,  whose    alliance  might    huvo 
Ei^cured  for  hor  eome  immediate  advantages,  and  towards  whom  the 
then  Crown  Prince,  the  future  £mp«ror  William,  had  leanings — forms 
a  very  interesting   preface   to   the  events  of  1863.  1S6(1,   ISGT,  and 
'itiTU;   and  it  throws   ft  light  oven    on    existing  political  complica- 
tions iMtween  the  thici-  umpires,  Kussiu,  Austria,  and  Germany.     It 
,  is  contemporary  politics   again,   though    viewed   from    the  other  end 
lof  the  telescope,   which    form    the  subject  of  M.  H.   Pessard's  two 
I  amusing  volumes  "  Mes  Petite  Papiers."     The  first  volume  decenbes 
i  the  struggle  carried  on  by  the  (Jppoaitian  in  Parliament  under  the 
Empire;  the  second  describes  political  life  at  Vemaillcs  from  IS7L  to 
1  S73,  (luring  the  presidency  of  jf.  Thiers.     It  is  a  very  animutud,  very 
humorous,  and  at  the  same  time  very  impartial  account;  and   while  he 
does  not  spare  the  weaker  side  of  M.  Thiers'  character,  M.  Pessard 
|l>ringa  out  all  the  more  clearly  the  surpassing  powers  and  the  real  great- 
I  ness  of  the  statesman  who,  in  the  midst  of  parties  irreconcilable  to  each 
other  and  all  alike  distrustful  of  him,  pui-sucd  his  purely  patriotic  ta«b 
of    liberation   and    retrieval,   unmoved    by  clamour    or    by    calumny. 
Monarchists  uud  Kadicals  have  united  in  decrying  M.  Thiers,  and  in 
nmkiug  him  out  to  have  beou  mean  and  ecll'-scokins;    but  hbtory, 
which  sees  straight  and  clear,  will  yet  do  him  justice  ;  and  M.  Pessard, 
with  all  bis   miscbievousness  and   his  sharp  sayings,   will  certaiuly 
contribute  to  give  the  services  which   M.  Thiers  has  rendered  to  his 
country  their  true  plaoe  in  the  eyes  of  posterity. 

There  are  two  workx  which  I   can  at  present  only  metition  without 

discussing  them,  both  of  which  will  prodnoc  r  «ensalion,  though  on  very 

ditferent  grounds.     General  Doulaugcr,  feeling,  no  doiiht,  that  he  has 

uot  yet  been  sntliciently  advertised,  is  ambitious  of  the  hoDoar  of  antlior- 

'ehip.     He  is  publishing  a  history  of  the  Frauco-Oerman  War,  which 

[has  brought  hint,  it  is  saidj  iW,Wf)  francs,  and  of  which  aa  edition  of 
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two  milHonfi  is  boin^  printed.     Wc  hai 

number,  coDfatning  a  preface  irliich  is  a 

Frpneh.     Xot  tlint  this  is  any  reason  whj 

rend.     Hainan  stupidity  is  iraracasurabltt;  '| 

finest  EnaQifwtiition,  and  Boulangiam  is  oi 

bluets,     thm  is  what  mokat  it  m  diSiculH 

neithor  common-Bense,  nor  ridicule,  nor  h 

tlic  purpose.  | 

"L'lmmorteV*  the  novel  which  M.  Dau(| 

itvti^m,  will  raiw  a  s^metrliat  more  int«t4l 

portrait  of  an  Academician— a  member  of  4 

lias  just  shown  itself  so  far  from  eager  to  \ 

lankf),  and  of  tvliich  M.  Duudet  would  noi 

jMirt.     ITic  perennial  equaUblea  as  to  the  J 

the  coriously  unlit^rary  motiveii  which  deti 

cliiMons,  will  now  ^ct  quite  a  fresh  etart.    j 

Academy  docs  its  best  to  juistify  the  critil 

iDBjT  ago,  three  seat?  to  611.  and  three  meal 

conKpiGtious  ability,  wrrn  cnndidatea  fnr  ti| 

Vojrn^,  nnd  M.  Rc'than.  The  Acwlf-mychoj 

he  ia  the  nephew  of  the  Due  de  Itroi^lie  ;  M 

roanBffflrof  the  Commie  Frafi^ai*e;  and  M.Jj 

he  has  ))oen  an  adiniml.     No  doiibt  M.  4 

very  Ufefiil  and  anrconblc  booka;  he  19  qoii 

of  poor  relief  ancf  penitentiaries,  but  be  ia| 

with  H.  Weiss.     M.  Claretie  has  ao  amazn 

tried  fiction,  the  drama,  history,  and  jooraal 

lie  is  the  mest  nmiable  of  men  ;  but  he  hasi 

irhich  has  made  any  mark  or  which  will  livd 

agaiTHit  M.  de  \offa6,  ono  of  the  mort  brilll^ 

have  appeiired  within  the  last  ten  years  ?     M 

fans  piiblieLed  a  tnu^  of  highly  interesting  i 

own  cnmpair;na,  but  on  the  history  of  tid 

TCnvnrino;  but  he  iierer  pretended  to  beclofl 

rank,  with  the  genuin*  men  of  letters,    lli^ 

theAcndcmician[tthemsetve9,&omeof  thoMwi 

to  downright  liternry  ^niu6,  and  who  ore  a 

■door  to  mediocre  writers  reeommended  chieffl 

precisely  those  who  have  owed  theironn  elcfl 

OK  if  they  preferred  to  have  beside  t  hem  neitb 

Jo  not  otFcrve  that,  with   the  lowering  of  | 

Aeademy,  their  own  value  must  go  down ;  a 

obviously  absurd  tn  seeing:  such  writers  of 

IVstel  de  Coulange.s  left  outttido  a  body 

the  national  literature,  or  in  seeing  a  medi 

to  a  master  like  M.  AVeiss.    Death  does  iod 

which  it  is  sometimes  diflieult  to  fill.     To 

and  lightest  of  contemporary  playwriters, 

ludlcroQS  f*rce«  a  truth  and  depth  of  i 

whopc  works  will  one  day  be  viilacd  as  an 

tour^eoiaie  of  the    nineteenth  century, 

enough  to  find  M.  Mcilfaac,  wbo  there  rejoi 
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M.  HilSvy.  Af.  Halcvy  has  fverhaps  the  finer  and  more  polUhetl  stylo 
of  the  two  ;  kut  M.  Meilhuc  has  gifts  of  invontion,  of  fancy,  and  even 
of  poetry,  which  are  wantjnft  to  M.  Ual^vy.  One  mar,  I  think,  withoat 
iojuBtice,  impute  to  M.  Meilhac  the  better  part  of  "  Frou-frou,"  one  of 
the  triumphs  of  the  modem  theatre,  whether  for  lU  drolltiry,  its  patiios, 
or  ltd  rcnoerint;  of  oharaot«r.  lie  haa  juat  brou°^t  out  at  the  Vari^tea 
a  piece  called  "  D^cori?,"  in  which,  under  the  prctcit  of  a  ridiculous 
intrigue,  he  bag  given  \ii  a  clever  pictnre  nf  manners  which  Icavra  fur 
behind  it  M.  lialt^vy 'a charmin"' pastoral,  "L'Abb^ConstautiD,"t{iveQ  not 
louK*  1^  at  tbc  Gymmue.  But  if  a  worthy  sucucsrar  could  bo  found  for 
M.  Luuichp,  who  u  to  replace  M.  Niaard?  M.  NUard  was  Iwst  known 
to  the  outaide  public  by  the  abuse  hurled  at  hiu  under  the  Empire  by 
all  the  oppobiilion  writers,  on  account  of  his  kindness  for  the  Imperial 
regime,  aod  by  all  the  men  of  the  llomantic  &ohool,  on  account  of  his 
adherenoe  to  classical  doctrine ;  but  whatever  may  haro  l>een  his  weJik- 
uessea  as  a  courtier,  or  the  Dorrowoess  of  hia  literary  theories,  he  was 
DerertheleKH  one  of  the  most  remarkable  wriltin)  of  our  day.  His  studies 
OD  the  Latin  poets  of  the  decadence,  in  which  he  points  a  criticism  of 
Persius,  Lucian,  or  Jurenal  straight  at  the  heads  of  the  Romantic 
Bcbool*  are  at  once  a  powerful  eontrovcrsial  pamphlet  and  a  fine  piece  of 
literary  history.  Hib  historical  studies  on  the  Heaiiitsauce,  the  Uevulu- 
tion,  and  the  Empire,  abound  in  sugcestive  and  interesting  views, 
atanipc>d  with  thu  mark  of  a  most  judicious  mind,  and  often  admirable 
in  the  form  of  their  expression.  His  true  moaumont,  th«  History  of 
French  Literature,  in  spile  of  its  unsatistactoriness  in  all  that  concerns 
the  early  sourf!ea,  and  thu  ei|r)iteeDth  and  nineteenth  centurieo,  contains 
some  of  tho  Rnest  pages  ever  written  on  the  authors  of  the  seventeenth 
ocntury.  If  the  Academy  wished  to  r^plaea  one  great  critic  by  another, 
it  might  chooxe  between  M.  Bourget,  who  has  far  deeper  psychologlcul 
insight  than  M.  Nisard  ;  M.  Bruneti^re,  who  has  wider  and  more  solid 
atiainmcDts;  and  M.  Lemuitre,  who  has  more  gaiety  and  wiL  But 
none  of  these,  of  course,  will  present  himself  as  yet.  Let  ug  hope,  then, 
that  the  Academy  will  have  the  good  feeling  to  elect  M.  do  Vo{;uc,  who 
put«  into  his  studiex,  literary,  historic,  or  artisti<.>,  an  eloqueuce,  a  lufti- 
nees  of  thought,  and  now  and  then  a  flight  of  poetry,  uoknown  to  the 
sober,  cold,  and  reserved  genius  ofM.  Nisard. 

M.  de  Voguij  has  done  more  thaa  anybody  elee  to  introduce  the 
Rosaian  literature  into  tVancc;  and,  considoring  the  ardour  with  wliieh 
these  books  are  still  sought  and  read,  it  seems  only  just  to  do  public 
honour  to  tho  man  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  and  such  rare  enjoyment. 
The  passion  for  these  Russian  books  amounts  to  infatuation;  iiisamucb, 
that  not  only  was  Tolstoi's  gloomy,  wild,  and  turgid  drama,  "The  Power 
of  Darkness,"  received  with  enthusioHm  by  a  select  public  at  the  Theatre 
Libre  of  M.  Antoine,  but  it  draws  the  masses  at  a  little  suburban  theatre, 
the  Bouffes  du  Nord.  The  popularity  of  this  play  of  Tolstoi'^  doubtlcBM 
helped  to  prepare  the  public  for  another  piece,  givca  ot  the  Th6Uru  Libre, 
*•  Lo  Pain  du  Pdehtf,"  writti-ii  by  ii  Provcujial  poet,  Aubancl,utid  turned 
into  Prcnch  verse  by  M.  Paul  Arcnc.  This  too  is  an  exotic,  like  "  Tha 
Power  of  Darkuees,''  but  it  is  an  exotic  of  another  kind,  from  the  South 
instead  of  the  North.  It  yields  nothing  to  Tolstoi's  drama  in  point  of 
eavageness,  but  its  savageness  is  leas  human  and  more  factitious,  and  it 
leaves  a  less  noble  impreseion.    The  husband  who*  after  earpri^iug  bis 
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wife  wilb  ber  lover,  tnakea  bis  cbildrcn  9att\ 
Adulterous  ooQpte,  in  the  superetitious  bope 
kill  tbc  cbildren  of  tlic  siu,  seems  to  us  less  ij 
of  bis  bouse  Utao  a  pompous  modlauia.  J 
Shakespeare,  nor  .'Ksiibyliig,  nor  even  TolsH 
Spaniab  drama  Liis  ulwavs  bnd  Una  tiiiat  oti 
Ne^'ertbeless,  wc  may  see  in  the  kuccm 
Aubane),  the  inclination  of  tlie  public  for  > 
externals,  more  truthful  and  luun;  poetic  at  oi 
tieietfl,  the  CIttssiciste,  or  tbc  Naturalisttf.  ] 
"  Qerminal/'  foil  without  even  a  storm  at  :ij 
trite  production,  "  La  Grande  Marnierc,"  n*ai 
acomful  indulgence.  It  ia  a  ^rent  pity  that 
Tb^tre  Frnn^ais  should  have  ted  it  to  poal 
M.  J.  Aicard'n  "  Le  Pfire  Le  Boanard,"  wb 
n  rimplo,  strong,  and  human  plot,  presca 
colloquial  and  very  poclic  ( 

Sprint;  **  "''^  °'"V  ^^"^  season  vhen  the  t 
Painter,  lays  on  the  colour  of  hia  trees  and  i 
when  all  the  little  biped  painters,  bis  feelile  il 
tlictr  little  Hketchea  and  studies,  more  or  U 
work.  Tiring  as  it  ii  to  toil  through  so  ma 
would  be  very  unfair  to  ignore  bow  inuob  tli 
the  tendencies  of  contemporary  art.  Two  n 
to  bo  reeoftiiizcd  in  it,  very  dtUereiib  but  by  I 
execution,  ibe  effort,  after  truth  of  tone  and 
quest  of  poetry  and  idea.  The  oJleii  extravij 
air  school  huTC  not  bucn  wilbout  their  fraita* 
this  yesr  there  strikes  upon  you  from  somt 
exhilarating  sensation  of  frcshni-Es  and  tight. 
M.  Rolle'a  "  La  Fermiere  "  is  quite  an  enebai 
delicate  and  caressing.  Even  those  painters 
"  VibristF,"  and  who,  inrtoad^of  blending  the 
side  each  other  in  blots  or  «ti'i])CR,  have  g 
luminous  reality  wbich  is  alto;^th(-r  surpria 
,M.  Eliot  in  his  "  Burial  uf  a  Youiis  Girl  la 
the  ease  with  M.  Kuehl,  a  German  painter,  n 
the  ^ems  of  the  Salon  ;  and  with  M.  Kucbl  the 
and  less  mannered.  These  modern  paintem  i 
the  air  in  circulation.  ro\ind  their  figures,  » 
painters  never  knew.  But  more  tnteresttiige 
the  mechanism  r>f  art,  is  the  effort  towards 
expression  on  canvas  of  really  great  ideas  or  dl 
dccoratirc  paint,iiig3  lately  ordered  for  pablic  I 
Town  Hall,  Surbonne,  Schools  and  Pajitbec 
influence.  If  there  arc  vexatious  failurce,  like 
and  uiftatiHfucttjry  jiorformaDOCS  like  M.  fi 
triptych,  "  Les  Lettrca  et  Iss  Sciences,"  u 
of  M.  llubufe,  there  are  also  some  very  aact 
Flamcnff's  great  decorations  illustrating  the 
M.  Collin's  charming  composition,  "  L'Etej" 
and  strong  painting,  "La   Matemite."    D 
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"  Les  Voix  du,  Tocao,**  represeating  n  Iwll  flanp;  oat  at  full  swing,  and 
darting  oat  from  it,  furious,  disbc veiled,  twriliod  aad  torriblc,  uUc;;orical 
fi^rc9  representing  War,  Kirc,  PctiUluuce,  and  iill  ttie  Plagues,  is  bold 
ezceedini^ly ;  and,  umatisfactory  as  ib  may  bd  both  to  eye  RQd  mind, 
it  leav4?8  on  both,  at  any  rate,  a  profound  irapn»sion.  The  two  pictures 
that  touched  me  must  are  tboae  of  M.  Tattcgrain  and  M.  DetaiUe.  Tbe 
6n)t  represent*  a  tea^bore  »t  low  tide,  covered  with  tbe  fle'hrin  of  a 
wreck,  A  custOdi'houM  ofGcer,  beatea  by  the  wind  and  drizztia<^  raio, 
stands  looking  oo,  n  solitary  figtire.  This  acene  oT  desolation — the 
fnnous  ecn,  tbe  storm-cloodit  flying  across  the  sky  in  tlio  last  {fleam  of 
evening,  all  given  simply,  truthfully,  with  an  eloquence  without  empbaais — 
tftkes  pofiMfisioD  of  you,  and  sinks  into  your  very  bcnrt.  M.  DotnilVs 
picture  iaof  more  ambitious  range.  It  is  named  "The  Sream^"  A 
nomber  of  soldiers  in  moUcra  uniform — their  tunics  and  capotes  as  yet 
unstained  by  war — lie  sleeping  in  a  Bold  in  tho  beautiful  autuma  night 
aftt>r  the  peaceful  mauoeuvres  of  tho  duy.  Their  ^uus,  which  noTer  yet 
shot  ball  except  at  the  target^  are  stacked  hard  by,  and  tho  i\ag  of  the 
re^ment  restii  over  them,  untorn  in  its  ounvas  ebealh.  Tbe  young 
eoldieni  are  drt-amin^,  and  in  the  sky  al»ve  them  there  sweep  by  in  a 
whirlwind ,  with  raf»£;cd  but  victorious  standards,  the  armieo  of  the  great 
ward — of  Kocruy,  of  Funtetioy,  of  Arcole,  of  Austerlitz,  and  vf  Maf^eata. 
It  is  a  fiuo  iuspiration,  and  it  is  rendered  with  that  faultless  mastery  to 
which  M.  Detuillo  hus  long  «ccu»tomed  us.  If  tbe  jury  wereto  take  this 
opportunity  of  awarding  the  medal  to  our  foremost  military  paintAT,  tbe 
public  woidd  bo  uuaotmous  ia  applauding  their  choice. 

This  year.  »s  in  Mveral  yearn  past,  we  cannot  but  notice  the  hi^h 
pliu;e  tAKon  by  tbe  foreigners  in  our  exhibitions.  Spain  lends  us  m 
Serior  Buixents  a  singularly  vigorou;<  Ggure-paiuter ;  and  Ituly  scndit  s 
lamUcapiEt  of  the  first  rank  in  Signor  Tanzi.  I  ba?e  spoken  of  one 
Geruiuii,  Herr  Kuehl.  M.  Edelfclt  bas  for  years  been  chief  among  tbe 
Scnndiuaviun  painters,  l^ngland  makes  her  mark  this  year  with  the 
exhibits  of  Messrs.  Orchardson,  Knight,  Hitchcock,  and  llerkomer,  and 
Mif«  Duueun. 

Tho  nmollcr  exhibitions  earlier  in  tho  year  were  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. M.  Willette,  one  of  tbe  most  origiual  designers  of  thf«  dny,  has 
been  exhibiting  the  Thole  of  his  worka  in  pen  and  luk,  cluircual,  cruyoOt 
and  water-colour,  in  a  room  in  tbe  Rtic  do  Provence.  M.  Willetto  ia 
000  of  the  most  curions  produota  of  Purisiun  life  and  of  the  literituro  of 
the  decadence  and  synibuliem,  whioh  has  had  it«  influence  also  on  other 
pointerfl,  such  as  M,  Bcsnurd.  Hin  »-ork  shows  ii  refinement  of  sen- 
snulity,  a  fantastio  mysticixm,  an  uubridlud  invontiuu;  the  gruesome 
inuf^  of  the  elinnel'hoase  side  by  side  with  the  most  unre:H>rYed 
Pansiau  licentiousnest.  He  baa  the  finest  po«isible  sense  of  the  pic- 
turesque, nod  the  eift  of  rendering  individual  character  byline  and  altitude 
and  gesture.  He  unites  in  himself  the  poet  and  the  sensualist,  the  wit 
and  the  thinker,  the  touch  of  genius  and  tbe  touch  of  folly.  H«  is  ft 
Boulannst,  an  anti-Semitic,  a  dtaulent  and  a  lounger.  1  suppose  ho 
will  end  either  at  Charenton  or  at  La  Trapp«. 

The  water-colour  exhibition  contained  nothing  very  striking.  Fran^ts^ 
Zuber,  and  Mnrpignies  were  unrivalled,  as  always.  Tho  paittellists,  on 
tbe  other  hand,  had  real  tcvelations  for  us.  M.  Bcsnard  sent  figures  of 
exquisite  modelling  and  wonderful  poetry,  and  some  povrerfuL  portraite. 
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M.  Oerrex'a  portraits  were  very  fine;  bo  \ 
sent  Bome  sea-pieces  which  prove  him  a  b 
M.  MoDteoard  aod  particularly  M.  Lbern 
Some  of  the  paatellisto,  M.  E.  L^vy  and  M 
of  aiming  bt  oil  eSects  in  pastel ;  but  Ihoe 
serve  the  lightness  and  soflness  of  the  paste 
tones  than  the  masters  of  last  century  ever  i 
exquisite  effects,  quite  different  from  thoee  ■ 

Wfaile  the  exhibition  of  furniture  and  i 
or  three  centuries  is  going  on  at  the  Hdtel  c 
has  been  opened  of  a  very  special  kind' 
Caricature.  To  enjoy  it  thoroughly  you 
Grand-Carteret's  big  new  book  on  the  HiBt( 
that  is  to  say,  the  history  of  mannem  and 
caricature.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  wfaile  c 
master, like  Gavarni  or  Daumier  is  a  pro 
of  the  kingdom  of  art,  it  is  always — even  in 
catari&ts,  like  those  of  the  Revolution  or 
document  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  pc 
of  the  time.  Under  the  Revolution  it  waj 
the  same  under  Louis  Philippe.  Under  tli 
were  its  butt;  under  the  Second,  women  a 
too  significant  a  place  in  it.  M.  Grand- 
learned  care,  and  with  the  instinct  of 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  this  art ;  and  he  1 
list  of  all  the  French  caricaturists  and  a 
caricatures. 

Finally — since  in  Paris  Russia  most  now 
we  must  not  omit  to  say  a  word  about  tfa 
M.  Vereschagin  in  the  Cercle  of  the  Rue 
are  but  mediocre;  they  are  brutal  in  coloui 
records  of  the  countries  he  visited — Syr 
interesting.  And  they  are  interesting  froa 
M.  Vereschagin  has  been  a  soldier,  and  dc 
are  recorded  of  bim  ;  but  he  has  a  horror  ( 
shape  whatever.  The  picture  of  a  convoy 
in  a  snowstorm  during  the  war  of  1877,  i 
which  represent  the  Crucifixion,  the  ezecnti 
and  a  hanging  in  Russia,  are  an  eloquent 
against  war  and  capital  pnniehment. 
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